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The Year's Announcements 


A new volume opens with this number. 

We can’t all of us be Josiah Flynts 
or Walter Wyckoffs,—or even philoso- 
phers of Archey Road. But increasing- 
ly there is demand among people to know 
the world and the flesh in terms of life 
as great bodies of men and women are 
living it to-day 

Here we have the field of CHARITIES 
anp THE Commons. It is a crystalli- 
zation of a new and vigorous assertion 
of interest in the common welfare. Its 
pages are stirring with the preachments 
and plain facts of those who know social 
conditions at first hand. There is dash 
and common sense and the unsatished 
biddings of a wholesome sympathy in 
their chal- 
lenge to 
mub Lic 
opinion. 

Clippings 
from the 
editorial 
columns of 
newspa- 
pers, North 
and South, 
aad. the 
contents 
pages of 
ihe) gener 
al maga- 
zines show 
this inva- 
sion. There 
has been a 


struggle in Photograph by Arthur Hewitt 


JACOB A RIIS 


one woman’s club after another in 
the smaller towns, and papers on art 
and history, extracted with much thumb- 
ing from encyclopedias, have been bro- 
ken into by more robust programs 
which deal with tenement-houses, with 
child labor, with neighborhood or civic 
conditions known to the members them- 
selves. 

In the smaller colleges, teachers of the 
social sciences are following close on the 
heels of the professors of economics, just 
as the latter followed the modern histor- 
ians. A Sage Foundation is inaugurated 
for the improvement of social conditions, 
a congressional committee investigates im- 
migration, a federal bureau attempts to 


fimid. Ot 
whether 
some pro- 


phet of the 
next gene- 
ration will 
have good 
ground for 
(Cietercn tenes 
outs) as 
wastrels of 
the race in 
keeping 
young Wwo- 
men at em- 
ory wheels 
and looms 
and electri- 
cally driven 
needles 
pine, ten, 


: 


Courtesy The Outlook 


eleven or 
twee lowe 
hoursin 
the day; or 
all night. 
State com- 
missions 
are asking 
what be- 
comes of 
workers 
when the workers become blind; what 
chance there.is for the boy to grow up 
into a skilled craftsman; what housing 
or sanitary neglect has to do with the 
heavy burdens of sickness and_pov- 
erty. 

We are counting on the physicians to 
construe their practices broadly enough 
so as to contribute towards movements 
for the prevention of disease ; we are ask- 
ing the lawyers to contrive statutes which 
will protect life as rigorously as prop- 
erty; and in the face of many schemes 
and many needs we are counting on 
every day, work-a-day people to contrib- 
ute their share of sane public opinion and 
purposefulness to the advancement of 
human welfare. 

Here, as was said, we have the field 
of this journal. 
readers is something almost personal. 
They are people who are doing things— 
many of them in the smaller cities work- 
ing almost single-handed; and they are 
the people who, as they learn and do, 
write in its pages what comes to their 
hands. This element it is which gives to 
those pages a distinct quality—adds a 
constructive suggestiveness to what’ is 
merely picturesque; makes graphic and 
human what might otherwise be dryly 
statistical. 

It is along this line of interpretation 
that we have an announce- 
ment to make. The “sign- 
ed editorial” is an inven- 
tion of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons. It gives 
character and forcefulness 
possessed by no page of 
anonymous print and en- 
ables us, in keeping with 
the co-operative nature of 
our undertaking, to make 


JAND ADDAMS. 


Its relationship to its’ 


SIMON N. PATTEN. 


repeated 
and fresh- 
oor ie 
draughts 
on the in- 
dividual 
opinion of 
those who 
die Ont 
writers by 
profession. 
More than the fact that they treat 
of current affairs in the light of a 
rich personal experience, is the fact 
that they have in special measure 
that prophetic faculty for articulating 
the unspoken needs and yearnings of 
the people with whom they live and work. 
Among those who have promised to con- 
tribute these signature editorials during 
the publication year just opening, are 
Jane Addams and Robert A. Woods, who 
at Hull House, Chicago, and South End 
House, Boston, have given fibre to neigh- 
borliness and afforded us a broader con- 
ception of the coming citizenship. Others 
are Joseph Lee, who, by way of illustra- 
tion, can with a kitten and a cork evolve 
the idea of an entire city scheme of play- 
grounds, and whose ideas have an un- 
common faculty for materializing to the 
end of progress in the Old Bay State; 
O. K. Cushing, a San Francisco attor- 
ney who since the day of the earthquake 
has given unremittingly of his time and 
strength to the work of relief and rehab- 
ilitation; Florence Kelley, whose lecture 
trips as secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, have carried as uncom- 
promising a gospel to exploiters of 
women and children as was that of the 
old time circuit riders who scotched the 
Evil One at every cross roads: Dr. Simon 
N Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who in his New 
Basis of Civilization has 
offered an interpretation 
of much that underlies. 
such movements and mes- 
sages as Mrs. Kelley em- 
bodied in her Ethical 
Gains Through Legisla- 
tion; Mr. Lee in his Con- 
structive and Preventive 
Philanthropy; Mr. Woods 


JOSEPH LEE. 


TILLING THE FIELDS IN BASILEATA. 


in Americans in Process ; Miss Addams in 
Democracy and Social Ethics and the 
Newer Ideals of Peace. 

What subjects this editorial group will 
discuss, what 
other leaders in 
social work will 
be mustered to 
their support— 
these will ap- 
pear from week 
to week. At an- 
other time an- 
nouncement 
will be made of 
the professional 
development of 
the magazine 
under such de- 
partmental edi- 
tors as (Dr. 
Samuel J. Barrows, president of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress; Lawrence 
Veiller, secretary of the New York State 
Tenement House Commission of 1900; 
Alexander Johnson, secretary of 
the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction; and at an- 
other time also announcement of 
a series of monographs giving 
the results of particular pieces of 
social investigation, under the 
editorship of Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay. 

In the Industrial Viewpoint, 
Professor Graham Taylor will 
continue his monthly discussion 
of working conditions—such a 
department, in its acquaintance 
with labor leaders and organiza- 
tions, in its grasp of the human 


Photographs from 


HOMES OF RETURNED BMIGRANTS IN 
LORITTO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


“Italian Emigration at its Source’ 


elements in industry, in its fear- 
lessness and democratic faith, as 
is to be found in no other publi- 
cation. 

With this issue, “The New 
View” becomes a weekly fore- 
word by the editor under its 
earlier name “Social Forces.” 

It was seventeen years ago 
that Jacob A. Riis wrote How 
the Other Half Lives. In it he 
told what a police reporter knew 


of the East Side,—what the 
“other” sides ought to know 
of it and didn’t. He peddled 


his manuscript, first to one editor, then 
to another, and it came back each time. 
What did the public want to know about 
what a headquarters man knew of the 
East Side—of 
the suffering, 
and work, and 
squabbles, and 
hopes, and bit- 
ter needs of 
people. “Other 
sides” were al- 
together too 
prone to believe 
the East Side 
bad because it 
was poor and- 
lived illy. What 
did the “other 
sides” care? 
The publishers 
refusing, Mr. Riis tried the churches. 
If his writing wasn’t good enough 
to be printed except over the city 
desk, he would shout out his story. 


AND 
FRIENDS HAVE JUST LEFT FOR AMBRICA. 


TWENTY OF THEIR 


He must: tell it. Here again he 
met refusal—a police reporter,—who 
knew what he would say? Those were 
blue days for Mr. Riis, with a biting 
sense of inert unkindliness among men. 
Then a week-day meeting was finally 
opened to him: a magazine editor 
chanced to be there and heard him; the 
article was printed: in the Christmas 
Scribner's, and that. week six publishers 
invited the police reporter to write them 
a book. ‘The world did want to know. 

For the past few years Jacob Riis has 
been traveling the country as an evangel- 
ist in the cause of well-doing. His lec- 
tures have taken him to New Orleans 
and Seattle and.San Francisco, Denver, 
Des Moines and the towns up and down 
the prairies. 

He has caught glimpses of the “Other 
Half” as they live elsewhere than on the 
- East Side. There’s no greater mistake 
than to suppose that disease and poverty 
and suffering are localized in New York 
—or Boston, or Chicago? Some of Mr. 
Riis’s hearers wear the cap. They write 
him of life as they know it in their “hol- 
lows” and “alleys” and “courts.” They 
ask what is to be done. 

Throughout the year Mr. Riis will tell 
informally in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS of the Other Half as a national 
question. 


STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATES 
a 


During the fall Emily Greene Balch 
will conclude her series of articles on 
the settlement of Slavic peoples in the 
United States. In this series Miss Balch 
has worked new ground; has caught and 
put on paper much of the significance 
and spirit of this remarkable migration. 

Antonio Mangano has undertaken for 
Italian immigration what Miss Balch has 
done for Slavic. He spent the spring and 
summer in the hill country of southern 
Italy studying the causes that make for 
emigration, the relation of the old village 
communities to their migrant men; the re- 
action of the American movement upon 
labor and social conditions in Italy. 
These he will set forth in a series of ar- 
ticles during the winter. 


‘Civic Broadside. 


CITY PLAN NUMBER 


Announcement is made of a second 
Last year we gave up 
one entire number to civic organization 
edited by Graham Romeyn Taylor. Our 
December issue will be on “The City 
Plan,” edited by Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson of Rochester. 

A success similar to that of the first 
number (the edition was immediately ex- 
hausted) seems assured by the following 
make up: 


Re-Planning of Cities, 
Robinson. 

Transportation Problems and the City 
Plan, George E. Hooker, Sec’y City Club of 
Chicago, and formerly Sec’y to the Local 
Transportation Committee, Chicago City 
Council. 

Aesthetic Importance of a Good Plan, An- 
drew Wright Crawford, Assist. City Solicitor 
of Philadelphia, trustee, Fairmount Park Art 
Ass’n, ete. 

The Civic Center, A Dominant Aesthetic 
Feature, Sylvester Baxter, Sec’y Commission 
on Public Improvements of the Metropolitan 
District, Boston. 

The Neighborhood Center, A Moral and 
Educational Factor,. Dwight F. Davis, mem- 
ber Public Library Board and Public Bath 
Commission of St. Louis: and chairman 
Neighberhood Centers Committee of the Civic 
League of St. Louis. 

The Park System in Its Relation to the 
City Plan, Henry A. Barker, Secretary Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission of Rhode Island. 

Town Planning, Edward T. Hartman, Sec- 
retary Massachusetts Civic League. 

German Plans for Suburbs, Howard Wooa- 
head, Instructor, Sociological Department, 
University of Chicago. 

Suggestions for Boston, A Review of the 
Pamphlet Report of the Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Improvements of the Boston Society 
of Architects, Arthur A. Shurtleff. 

New York City Improvement Report, Fred- 
erick Stymetz Lamb. 

Recent City Planning in Philadelphia, An- 
drew Wright Crawford, Assist. City Solicitor 
of Philadelphia, Sec’y City Parks Ass’n, ete. 

Plans for Chicago, G. R. Taylor.: 

The City Plan Report of St. Louis, un- 
signed. 

Resetting Minnesota’s Capitol, Webster 
Wheelock, Editor, St. Paul Pioneer-Press and 
author of the Capitol Approaches Commis- 
sion Report. 

The Cleveland Group Plan, Frederic C. 
Howe, author of The British City: the Begin- 
nings of Democracy, etc. 

Recent Developments in Springfield, Mass.., 
Hiller C. Wellman, Librarian, Springfield | 
City Library. 

City Plans as Affecting the Poor, Dr. Tay- 
lor. 


Charles Mulford 
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Social Forces 
By the Editor | 


THE NEW VIEW OF HEALTH 


Health is the word to conjure with in modern social work. The housing 
movement, the child labor movement, the anti-tuberculosis movement, the eight 
hour movement, the small parks and playground movement, the pure food and 
drug movement, even the anti-cigarette and the anti-saloon movement, are all, 
in so far as they are showing the greatest vitality, only so many aspects of the 
one comprehensive, diversified movement in the interests of the public health. 
The popular religious cult of the day owes its popularity to its alleged power over 
disease. The physical welfare of school children interests the community even 
more than their progress in the elements of knowledge. The Public Health De- 
fense League reports an average monthly gain of 500 members. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred is making converts for the idea of a national bureau of 
health. Local health boards secure large appropriations; laboratories of re- 
search are founded to study disease germs; every college and school has its 
gymnasium; hardy spirits arise even to advocate the proper ventilation of 
churches. Physical suffering,so long ameans of self-discipline,an aid to spiritual 
culture, is relegated in the public estimation, with the hair shirt and voluntary 
filth of mediaeval religion, to the refuse heap of obsolete, useless and unneces- 
sary nuisances. Health comes into the market, to be purchased like food or 
libraries—so many points in the death rate for so many thousand dollars, disease 
eliminated according to the professional skill and honesty of the responsible of- 
ficials, physical vigor secured as a result of popular enlightenment and of the 
teaching of right habits in school and home. 

If the health movement were confined to America, our old-fashioned 
friends might congratulate themselves that, as a national idol, health is at least 
to be preferred to the almighty dollar. The direct—calculable sacrifice of five 
million dollars which one man is said to have made as the price of a renewal of 
health, is but typical, on a scale to strike the imagination, of the choice which 
large numbers are making who seemed but yesterday under the sole domination 
of the love of money. The change is not, however, local or national. The ideals 
of Europe, of Australia, and of the newly awakened nations of Asia appear to 
be in equal danger of the new rivalry. Dr. Richard Cole Newton in the Popular 
Science Monthly for August describes this re-awakening of physical conscious- 
ness as a world-wide phenomenon, citing evidence to prove the contention that in 
nearly every quarter of the earth, pagan and Christian alike, are to be perceived 
unmistakable signs of the approach of a general “physical renaissance such as the 
world has only seen thrice, and which preceded the most brilliant periods in the 
intellectual history of mankind.” In the same month this summer London had 
two international congresses, one, in the University of London, on school hy- 
giene, and the other at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on international housing, both 
of which were reported in these columns last month. Sir Lauder Brunton, the 
president of the first named congress, referred in his opening address to the re- 
cent establishment by the London County Council of a W aldschule, or open air 
school, where weakly children have the open air, rest and abundant food neces- 
sary to restore them to health and strength. John Burns, president of the Local 
Government Board, speaking in the Housing Congress, invited suggestions for 
the housing bill which he intends to introduce next year. 
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An interesting local indication of the beneficent character of this re-awak- 
mg of the physical conscience is the report of the New York Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Children, which was organized in May, 1906, with 
funds provided in. advance for three years’ work. The report intimates that 
this committee originated in the public interest in the discussion concerning 
breakfastless school children, and the now famous dictum of City Superintendent 
Maxwell that “to insure a race physically able to receive our vaunted free educa- 
tion, we must provide free meals at school.” No need to recount here the 
guesses as to the number of breakfastless children so lightly adopted by the city 
superintendent, the precipitate action by the Salvation Army to feed them, the 
failure of the schools to obtain any useful information on the subject, the futile 
investigation by the Board of Education by the process of collecting opinions and 
listening to debates, and the temporary cessation of public interest, or the com- 
paratively creditable part taken by Robert Hunter and John Spargo in the attempt 
to divert into some profitable channel the widespread interest which had been 
aroused. 

The Committtee on Physical Welfare at the end of its first year is pub- 
lishing three studies. One by Lila V, North is an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, “Does school environment itself aggravate the physical defects of school 
children?” This study is based upon an examination of fifty schools—building, 
curriculum, home study requirements, and physical training. The second is a 
comparative study by Prof. David S. Snedden of Teachers’ College, of the meth- 
ods now employed in one hundred cities to record, classify and present significant 
school information, together with suggestions for improvement and a critical 
study by the committtee’s secretary of the school report of New York city. The 
third study, which is especially in point here, discloses facts as to physical de- 
fects and home conditions of 1400 children of differing nationalities found by 
school physicians to have defects of vision, hearing, breathing, teeth, nourish- 
ment. It appears as the June number of the quarterly publications of the 
American Statistical Association. We have not room for the interesting de- 
scription contained in this report of the manner in which the study was con- 
ducted, for the statement of twenty significant facts obtained from the study, for 
the thirty-eight tables in which the facts concerning the 1400 families are set 
forth, or even for the “certain practical conclusions,” among which appears a 
proposed comprehensive plan for removing physical defects, which we have 
quoted in an earlier number. The breadth of view and soundness of judgment 
shown in the formulation of these conclusions may however be illustrated by the 
following, selected at random: 


The causes of physical defects are not confined to “marginal” incomes, but, while 
more apt to be present in families having small incomes, are found among all incomes 
wherever there exist bad ventilation, insufficient outdoor exercise, improper light, irregu- 
lar eating, overeating, improper as well as insufficient food, lack of medical, dental, and 
ocular attention, 

Whatever may be said of free meals at school as a means of insuring punctual at- 
tendance or better attention, they are inadequate to correct physical conditions that home 
and street environment produce. 

To remove physical defects, causal conditions among all-income classes should be 
treated, and not merely symptoms revealed at school by children of the so-called poor, 

The United States Bureau of Education is the only agency with authority and equip- 
ment adequate to secure from all sections of the country proper attention to this subject. 
* * * The National Bureau can mass information in such a way as to convince budget- 
makers in city, county, and state, to vote gladly funds necessary to promote the physical 
welfare of school children. ] 


The loss of life, the loss of health, the loss of energy and vigor, the loss 
of happiness and physical comfort, the loss of income and peace of mind which 
result from the public neglect of the public health are every year less excusable, 
every year an increasing reproach. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION AND THE FUTURE 


The manifest need for industrial edu- 
cation has impaired our complacency. A 
decade ago we regarded our public school 
system as in a state of equilibrium in at- 
tainment. It is no longer enough to an- 
swer all critics of American life by point- 
ing to the schools as if they at least were 
invulnerable. Their failure to 
with the vocational requirements of mod- 
ern conditions is becoming increasingly 
clear. City superintendents and mem- 
bers of boards of education have been 
among those who have recognized this 
deficiency as well as broad-minded manu- 
facturers and far-sighted labor leaders. 
The national movement which was inaug- 
urated a year ago has served to show that 
there is a common ground on which men 
who approach the problem from these 
different angles can come together. To 
no one does the need for industrial edu- 
cation come home more insistently than 
to neighborhood workers in a large city. 
Theirs is a personal acquaintance with 
boys and girls as they emerge from the 
public school, and the distressing lack of 
preparation for 
any form of def- 
inite life work 
has been made 
the subject of 
special study at 
South End 
House in Bos- 
ton and in New 
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York at the College Settlement, the 
Normal Alumnae Settlement and Asa- 
cog House, to mention but four. A 
settlement worker who has placed forty 
boys and girls a year for four years 
states that all too many of the boys are 
fitted for nothing but office boy positions 
at $4 a week. There they remain for 
three or four years, wasting their own 
time and their employer’s, playing craps 
and pool, and patronizing the penny ar- 
cades. The girls, equally untrained and 
volatile in purpose, are found by the 
neighborhood workers to take at the 
start positions as “pattern hunters” at 
$3.50 a week, “filing girl” positions in 
publishing houses at $5. and $6. a week, 
and “cash and counter” positions in de- 
partment stores from $3.50 to $7. a week. 

That a wide extent of preventable im- 
morality is directly traceable to these 
conditions is capable of being proved 
through -the combined experience of 
those that know the present situation. 
Those who are leading in the movement 
for industrial education feel rightly that 
much waste and abnormal morality is 
directly due to the lack of preparation 
with which young boys and girls enter 
upon industrial 
life. This issue 
of CHARITIES 
AND THE Com- 
mons is frankly 
constructive in 
its ten industrial 
articles. The way 
out is empha- 


Here- 


The regular 
Increased 
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sized, more than the present some- 
what depressing absence of life train- 
ing. Privately conducted schools, Y. 
M. C. A’s, settlements (in a ten- 
tative way), here and there a public 
school or commission are conducting ex- 
perimental laboratories, as it were, where 
the first timid or audacious trials may be 
had of methods in industrial education. 
Their findings will later be taken over 
into the common consciousness. The ar- 
ticles tell what efforts are proving suc- 
cessful, just where the every-day citizen 
may apply his influence to continue or 
accelerate the movement, and on what 
points public opinion must be fully edu- 
cated. 


CITY TRADE SCHOOLS 
Se he ett 


New York city has two evening trade’ 
schools—one in the Manhattan Trade 
School in Brooklyn and the other in the 
Bryant High School of Long Island City, 
Last year showed a registration of 2,430 
pupils, with an average attendance of 835. 
Many pupils had enrolled who were later 
found to be imperfectly qualified for the 
work, either because they had misun- 
derstood the character of the school or 
were unable to reach the requirements. 
They were therefore dropped from the 
roll, or they voluntarily withdrew to go 
elsewhere. The subjects taught were the 
following: 


Carpentry and joinery, cabinet making, 
pattern making, blacksmithing, plumbing, 
machine-shop practice, printing and type set- 
ting, electric wiring and installation, indus- 
trial chemistry, applied physics, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, 
dressmaking, millinery and domestic science. 

New York has also established in Pub- 
lic School No. 67, Manhattan, an evening 
industrial school for colored pupils. This 
school was originally organized in the 
colored school (No: 80) but outgrew its 
quarters. It offers instruction in indus- 
trial and commercial branches to both 
sexes. Word has just come of the plan 
to open a night industrial school in the 
Stuyvesant Manual Training High 
School. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 
eae 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
OE eerie 


The Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, organized in New 
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October 5 


York city in November, 1896, has under 


the active leadership of its president, Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, planned an extensive 
campaign, and is now perfecting the or- 
ganization of state committees under a 
propagandizing committee headed by its 
vice-president, Mr. M. W. Alexander of 
Lynn. Among these committees already 
formed are those in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Missouri. Arrange- 
ments are also being completed for a Na- 
tional Convention of the Society to be 
held in Chicago early in December of this 
year. An extended program has been 
prepared for this meeting, which will in- 
clude one general session and several 
departmental _ sessions. The general 
meeting will discuss Industriai Educa- 
tion as an Essential Factor in our Na- 
tional Prosperity, while separate de- 
partmental sessions will be devoted to 
industrial education in the public schools, 
in trade schools, in continuation schools, 
and in the apprenticeship systems of man- 
ufacturing concerns. 

Immediately on the organization of 
the society, it was decided to make an im- 
portant part of its work, the education 
of the public in various important phases 
of industrial training. A series of bulle- 
tins were planned and under the editor- 
ship of Dr. James P. Haney, director of 
manual arts in the New York city schools, 
three of these pamphlets have already 
been published. The first bulletin con- 
tains the addresses made at the organiza- 
tion meeting, and the second, prepared 
by Prof. Charles R. Richards, secretary 
of the society, is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the latest books and magazine 
articles on industrial education. The 
third bulletin is in the form of a sympo- 
sium by trades union representatives and 
manufacturers, on the relative advantages 
of trade teaching. This bulletin though 
but recently issued has attracted wide at- 
tention because of the very strong advo- 
cacy of industrial training by those rep- 
resenting organized labor. As a further 
publication the society has now in press 
a preliminary study on industrial educa- 
tion for women. This report, which in- 
cludes statistical matter of much interest, 
has been prepared by Miss Florence 
Marshall of the Boston Trade School for - 
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Girls, who served as secretary of a spec- 
ial committee, headed by Mrs. Mary M. 
Kehew, and appointed by the society to 
investigate the general subject of indus- 
trial training for women. Other reports 
of this committee and of a number of 
other special committees will be issued 
as additional bulletins of the society. 


PROGRESS IN COLUMBUS 


Columbus, Georgia, has a secondary 
industrial school maintained by the mu- 
nicipality. The Board of Education be- 
gins its public school system with a free 
kindergarten. The regular course includes 
a manual training and a primary indus- 
trial school, which is, in fact, a junior 
school of technology. “Each of the public 
schools, white and colored, begins with a 
free kindergarten” saysG.Gunby Jordan. 
“We have a primary industrial school 
which white children (mainly children of 
the working classes) attend. In this are 
taught bead work, burnt leather, rafha 
and basket making, weaving on miniature 
looms and other such work, along with 
the academic course. Manual training 
is a part of the school curriculum, begin- 
ning with the first grade and being one 
of the requirements of each grade’s work. 
Domestic science is also obligatory as a 
part of the education of the female pupil. 
In the secondary industrial school, 
which is operated by electric power gen- 
erated from Chattahoochee River, pupils 
are taught mechanical arts and _ textile 
arts. These include machine and foun- 
dry work, carpentry and pattern making, 
and a complete equipment of cotton mill 
and hosiery mill machinery, including all 
operations in cotton from the picker 
through to the finished product, on either 
a fancy loom or a plain loom. For girls, 
there is work in home economics, domes- 
tic science, office help, dressmaking, 
millinery and like occupations. We also 
have in this training for office help, sten- 
ography, typewriting and cabinet filing. 
This school embraces chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories, and all other labora- 
tcries for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects aimed at. Having insisted on the 
municipality's maintaining this school, I 
am, of course, of the opinion that it is 
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proper for such a school to be under the 
public auspices. I see no reason why, in 
the course of time, our scope should not 
be enlarged and we should not take in 
other trades and give the students the 
benefit of other departments than those 
now in effect. This is now our intention. 
In the senior year, it is required that 
students should work in some industrial 
establishment in the city a portion of the 
time, using the same hours and being un- 
der the same environment and regula- 
tions as the operatives of any other in- 
dustrial establishment. This teaches 
early rising, amenability to discipline and 
the understanding of what steady work 
really means. Public evening trade 
schools operate six days in the week, and 
are in almost continual operation dur- 
ing the entire year. The Eagle and 
Phoenix mills of this city, of which 
I am the president, has in opera- 
tion free kindergartens for the chil- 
dren of its operatives, in addition to 
what the public school system in Colum- 
bus may have done for them. This is oc- 
casioned by the fact that many of the op- 
eratives live in Alabama, as we are just 
on line here between the two states, and 
provision has not been made in Alabama 
for such education. It is the belief of 
that corporation that eventually this work 
should be enlarged into a trade school, as 
soon as its own finances and the educa- 
tion of the children in kindergarten and 
primary work fits them for such a school. 
We happen to be located on the Chat- 
tahoochee River, which has a wonderful 
fall, beginning in Columbus and going 
thirty-four miles north of it. In that dis- 
tance there is about 352 feet fall, which 
eives the most wonderful opportunities 
for electrical development. Naturally 
enough, then, this community and the 
near-by-towns will eventually become a 
great manufacturing center.” 


MANUAL TRAINING AND TRUANCY 


James Parton Haney, director of art 
and manual training in the public 
schools of New York city, has em- 
phasized the importance of manual arts 
as natural preventives of truancy. He has 


written in Education: 


es 


The development of an industrial bent will 
aid much to hold the truant in school. The 
wise school system will foster this idea, and 
will organize in crowded districts prepara- 
tory vocational courses for boys in the lower 
grades who are duller mentally than their 
mates, who are slow in the race, and who 
feel the tedium of the school. These boys 
form 75 per cent of the truants in any school 
system. For these boys particularly (and 
for their brighter mates, who must leave 
scnool at fourteen years to enter some trade) 
vocational training will be of the utmost ser- 
vice. It should be offered in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth year of the boy’s age, and 
- should consist of a limited amount of work 
in language and number, and of much work, 
at least ten hours a week, in the manual 
arts. The hand work should early introduce 
the pupils to the simpler machine shop prac- 
tice and the use of the lathe. Much freehand 
drawing should be done, and several periods 
a week should be given to the making and 
reading of plans. Some geography, some 
physics, some history, and even some busi- 
ness law might well be taught, but every sub- 
ject from the language to the business law 
should be related to the practical work of the 
shop. The course should be, in fact, a prepara- 
tory trade course, one offering various ele- 
ments of industrial work, but undertaking to 
teach no special trade. A school so organized 
would undoubtedly hold many of the pupils 
who now leave at their fourteenth year be- 
fore completing their schooling. Offering 
work most interesting and practical in char- 
acter, it would also serve to retain the lad 
inclined to truancy. , 


In school No. 120, Manhattan, work 
has been organized on an industrial basis 
for boys pronounced truants and incorri- 
gibles in other schools. 

Also, in schools Nos. 104 and 147, in- 
dustrial work—largely individual—is be- 
ing done in classes for cripples now being 
organized. 


BUREAU OF CENSUS 
REPORTS ON SCHOOLS 


In the annual report on the statistics of 
cities having a population of over 30,000, 
the Bureau of Census presents a very in- 
teresting table showing the costs of main- 
taining free public schools for the several 
cities, including in such costs the interest 
on investments in school buildings and 
grounds. The relative investments of the 
cities in school property may be noted by 
the varying amounts allowed for interest 
on such investments. These vary from 
7 cents per capita in Charleston, S: C., 
and 22 cents in Atlanta, Ga., to $1.33 in 
Denver, Colo., $1.35 in Pueblo, Colo., 
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$1.43 in Newton, Mass., and $1.53 in 
Spokane, Wash. In like mannner the 
aggregate per capita costs of maintaining 
schools, including the foregoing allow- 
ance for interest, varies from $1.57 in 
Charleston, S.. C., $1.96 in Knoxville, 
Tenn., and $1.98 in Montgomery, Ala., 
to $7.22 in Boston, Mass., $7.90 in New- 
ton, Mass., $8.40 in Spokane, Wash., and 
$8.67 in Pueblo, Colo. A part of the 
great variation is due to incorrect esti- 
mates of the value of school property 
and, in the case of the two cities last men- 
tioned, to a probable low estimate of city 
population. Dealing with the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors the report gives a 
brief résumé of the laws of the various 
cities relating to the licensing of dealers 
andmanufacturers in intoxicating liquors. 
It gives for the 154 cities the fee required 
for all classes of liquor licenses and also 
the number of each class of licenses is- 
sued. Of licensed saloon keepers and 
clubs there were for the 154 cities an 
average of 32.1 for every 10,000 inhab- 
itants. These saloons were relatively 
more numerous in the larger cities and 
less numerous in cities containing from 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. In cities 
having a population of over 300,000 they 
numbered 34 per 10,000 inhabitants; in 
cities having from 100;000 to 300,000, 
31.5; in cities having from 50,000 to 100,- 
000, 28; and in those with less than 
50,000, 20.5. 


Summary Changes in Child 
Labor Laws 


Josephine Goldmark 
National Consumers’ League 

During the current year the subject 
of child labor has been considered by the 
legislatures of many states. With the 
adjournment of the Alabama legislature, 
a brief statement of gains and losses in 
the cause of working children, is in place. 
Congress and thirty-three state legis- 
latures have during 1907 had child labor 
bills before them. Many of these failed; 
some of the measures passed are not yet 
accessible, but comment may be made on 
action in the District of Columbia and 
eighteen states: Alabama, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
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Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Wyoming. 

Before noting gains, attention should 
be directed to the lamentable failure of 
Congress to enact any legislation for the 
District of Columbia. A child labor bill 
for the district has for two successive 
years been introduced into Congress, 


which has twice adjourned without pass- , 


ing it. In Pennsylvania too the cause of 
working children suffered a lamentable 
defeat. Two years ago this state passed 
a law providing real protection requiring 
safeguards such as the documentary 
proof of age, which experience has proved 
indispensable to prevent exploitation of 
little children by ignorant or greedy par- 
ents. This humane law was declared un- 
constitutional by Pennsylvania judges in 
1905. Instead of replacing it with a 
measure which should meet the objec- 
tions of the court, the legislature, after 
months of discussion and effort by the 
children’s friends, adjourned without 
passing any law. The working children 
of Pennsylvania therefore are thrown 
back for protection upon an antiquated 
law which leaves them free to work prac- 
tically at any age under the perjured 
and unverified affidavits of parents. It 
leaves them also unprotected from night 
work in the glass industry after the four- 
teenth birthday. During at least the next 
two years, until the legislature meets 
again, boys of fourteen years will work 
all night long, and every night in the 
exhausting heat of glass houses. 

In New Jersey too, this powerful in- 
dustry succeeded in inducing the legis- 
lature to defeat a bill protecting children 
between fourteen and sixteen years from 
night work in glass works. To the credit 
of this legislature, however, a good bill 
was passed. This required documentary 
proof of age for children under sixteen 
years in stores, as has previously been re- 
quired for their employment in factories. 
It also prohibits work for more than fifty- 
eight hours in the week or between 7 
p. m. and 7 a. m. in stores, with the 
deplorable exception of the Christmas 
season when such protection is most ur- 
‘gently needed. 


* Summary Changes in Child Labor Laws 
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More cheering is the news from other 
states. First in efficiency is the New 
York eight hour law, mentioned in a 
previous issue. This places New York 
in the fore-front of the republic in pro- 
tecting children under sixteen years of 
age who work in factories. It not only 
requires that such children shall be em- 
ployed no more than eight hours in one 
day and forty-eight hours in one week, 
(a restriction hitherto unique to Illinois 
and there embracing all gainful occupa- 
tions), but the New York law specifies 
that the eight working hours must fall 
between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. For real 
enforcement, no device could be more ef- 
fective. Presence of a child under six- 
teen years in a factory after five o'clock 
or before eight o’clock will hereafter be 
ipso facto a violation. 

In Massachusetts the working child’s 
day is to end at six o’clock in textile . 
mills. The Massachusetts law is the more 
remarkable in including in its provisions 
all women as well as minors under six- 
teen years. Hitherto the closing hour 
has been 10 p. m. The new law ends 
a struggle of many years to do away with 
the evils of “swapping,” that is, work- 
ing for a second establishment in the 
evening, after ten hours’ work during 
the day-time. 

Two other New England states, Maine 
and Vermont, have legislated for work- 
ing children. The former has raised it- 
self from out the diminishing group of 
states which allow children to work at the 
twelfth birthday, and now requires that no 
child under fourteen years be employed 
in factories, with the unfortunate exemp- 
tion of canneries. This leaves Vermont 
alone of the northern cotton mill states, 
to allow children of twelve years to work 
in factories, and Vermont allows this only 
in vacation. A valuable new addition to 
the Vermont law prescribes that no child 
under sixteen years may work for rail- 
roads, mines, quarries or factories unless 
he deposit with his employer a certificate 
from the town superintendent of schools, 
certifying that he has completed the nine 
years’ course of the public schools. This 
educational requirement is higher than in 
any other state; Colorado allowing chil- 
dren of fourteen years to work if they 
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have completed an eight years’ course, 
New York if they have completed five 
years. 

Florida has passed its first child labor 
law with a twelve year age limit for child 
workers in all occupations except agri- 
culture and domestic service. Tennessee 
has adopted a sixty hour week for child 
workers, having had no limit as to hours 
heretofore. 

The southern cotton mill states have 
improved their statutes, but so long as 
enforcement by systematic inspection is 
not provided, there is no real protection 
comparable to the strict New England 
educational requirements. South Caro- 
lina has reduced the sixty-six hour week 
to sixty hours for all children in mills. 
North Carolina re-enacted the cruel sixty- 
six hours for all persons under eighteen 
years, but has forbidden work between 
8 p. m. and 5 a. m. for children under 
fourteen years, after January 1, 1908. 
The new North Carolina law also raises 
the age limit to thirteen years (except for 
apprentices) but it still accepts the worth- 
less affidavit of parent or guardian as to 
the child’s age and its school attendance, 
four months being required in the year 
previous to employment. 

The last legislative victory for the chil- 
dren is in Alabama. The former child 
labor law which purported to establish 
a twelve year age limit, but permitted 
children of ten to be employed on con- 
dition that their wages were needed to 
support a widow or disabled parent, has 
been amended by striking out this excep- 
tion. By the new law the age limit for 
night work is increased from thirteen to 
sixteen years and night work for children 
under eighteen is limited to eight hours. 
The hours for children under fourteen 
are also reduced from sixty-six to sixty 
a week. 

In the middle west, Nebraska marks the 
greatest gain. Comprehensive child la- 
bor and compulsory education laws were 
adopted. Instead of ten years, as before, 
the age for beginning work is raised to 
fourteen years in a large variety of em- 
ployments. An eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week is provided for all under 
sixteen years and night work is forbidden 
between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
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Illinois added to its admirable child 
labor laws the much needed requirement 
that boys between fourteen and sixteen 
years must go to school if they are not 
at work. 

In Michigan also, the age for compul- 
sory education was raised to sixteen 
years, except for children over fourteen 
years who have completed the eighth 
grade or whose parents are dependent 


- upon them. 


Minnesota has taken a long step for- 
ward in strengthening all its provisions 
regarding employment of children. Strict 
documentary proof of age is required and 
also the signed school record, for all chil- 
dren under sixteen years employed dur- 
ing the school term. Moreover, the new 
law follows the valuable precedent of 
Illinois in naming many dangerous occu- 
pations forbidden to children under six- 
teen years. Such prohibitions, covering 
not only the operation of dangerous ma- 
chinery, but occupations involving use 
of poisonous acids or paints and white 
lead, belong to a phase of protection 
almost unknown in this country, but 
which has been elaborated and found in- 
dispensable abroad for preservation of 
the health of adult workers as well as 
of children. 

Missouri also enacted the important 
statute prohibiting specified dangerous 
employments for children under sixteen 
years. In addition the new law protects 
children under fourteen years in many oc- 
cupations hitherto not covered, and pro- 
hibits night work between 7 p. m. and 
Fs 9 

Further west, the new Idaho law regis- 
ters great gains. It is modelled on ad- 
vanced statutes, forbidding employment 
in many occupations to fourteen years 
(except in vacation) and prohibits night 
work. One bad feature is acceptance of 
the parents’ affidavit not only as to the 
child’s age, but as to his educational re- 
quirements. Moreover, though the pur- 
pose of requiring some educational mini- 
mum is presumably to fit each child for 
American citizenship, the Idaho law ex- 
pressly accepts “similar requirements in 
any other language.” Finally Colorado 
and Wyoming have amended their com- 
pulsory educational laws. 


HOMES IN A PENNSYLVANIA MINING PATCH 
The children get skin diseases playing in these gutters which are really small sewers. 
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Women are for the most part suffi- 
ciently scarce among our Slavic col- 
onies to prevent their presenting a special 
industrial problem. As yet more men 
than women immigrate. Among the 
Slavic immigrants of 1906 the women 
were only about one-third of the men 
and among those nationalities which have 
most recently begun to come to us, the 
Bulgarians, Servians and Montenegrins, 
there was not one woman to twenty-five 


10ther articles by Miss Balch in this series appeared 
as follows: April 6, History of Settlement Previous to 
1880; May 4, The Newer Slavic Immigration ; June 1 
The Present Distribution; July 6, Slavs as Farmers ; 
September 7, The Economic Situation of the Slay in 
America. 
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men. Of course many of these men are 
leaving wives in Europe, nevertheless 
there is a great excess of unmarried men 
and, since those of each national group 
seldom marry outside it, wives are much 
in demand. Consequently a girl very 
generally marries on her arrival in Amer- 
ica or as soon as she is old enough, or 
else works a few years and then marries. 

Women have indeed not only a scarcity 
value as wives but considerable economic 
importance. The man who is so fortun- 
ate as to be married can take boarders 
and lodgers from among his own coun- 
trymen and thus perhaps double the fam- 
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ily income, beside gaining in social im- 
portance as a “boarding boss.” It is, 
however, not only the desire to make 
money which leads the Slav, who loves 
privacy in his family life, thus to open 
his house. The young relative or the 
neighbor’s son has a personal claim and 
is often taken in more as a matter of 
kindness than of business. Where else 
should the poor lad.go? He has neither 
money, work nor serviceable speech. Very 
likely the price of his ticket has been 
already advanced and it is the part of 
prudence as well as of kindness not to 
let him run up bills to strangers. He 
must be sheltered, fitted out with clothes 
less eloquent of the green newcomer and 
above all he must be helped to a job. 
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rangement, just as our own Eastern col- 
lege boys are content with rough living 
in the far West. 

Sometimes the men pay only for a 
sleeping place, sometimes they are regu- 
lar boarders. In a Colorado mining 
camp ten dollars a month is a usual price 
in the latter case. Another arrange- 
ment that is very common is for the men 
to pay a certain sum (perhaps two dol-. 
lars a month, perhaps four), for lodging 
and washing and cooking and to buy 
their own food. A singular detail that 
one is told of over and over again and 
which seems to be peculiar to the Slavs 
is for the men to buy, or get the woman 
to buy for them, each his own separate 
daily supply of food. If a woman has ~ 


SCENES IN THE HARD COAL REGION 


Under these varied inducements married 
couples are apt to have their houses full 
and too often more than full. 

This situation has both its good and 
its bad sides. Americans see the over- 
crowding and the occasional rows and 
are scandalized at the presence of one 
woman in a house full of men. They 
do not realize that for a young fellow 
to camp with a number of others in one 
room in the house of some relative or 
acquaintance may be not demoralizing 
but a safeguard. It is indeed fair to 
construe much of the poorest, most 
crowded living as a temporary “rough- 


ing it’ on the part of men who have 


gone out to seek their fortunes, some- 
thing only intended as a transition ar- 


fifteen boarders she may have the butcher 
cut off and weigh fifteen pieces of meat 
and the men may sit down to supper to- 
gether, each with his own separately 
cooked piece before him. A still stranger 
arrangement which sometimes occurs in 
the coal mining camps is for the contract 
to include the services of the woman not 
only in having ready, against the return 
from work, a tub of hot water for the 
absolutely necessary daily bath (which 
makes the dirty looking coal miner one 
of the cleanest of workingmen) but to 
engage her motherly help in the bathing 
operation itself. She comes in and scrubs 
the grime off the miner’s shoulders where 
he cannot get at it! . 

In spite of the fact that the necessi- 


THE GARDEN FENCE AND THE SUMMER KITCHEN. 


These the Slav Miner Builds for Himself of Such Wood as He Can Find. They Improve the 
Comfort but not the Appearance of his Home. 


ties of the situation are so well met by 
families taking boarders there are grave 
objections to the custom as tending to 
overcrowding and as lowering the tone 
oi family life, and it is one of the main 
objects of American criticism. The peo- 
ple chiefly concerned are quite conscious 
of all this and as the family prospers 
and the children begin to grow up there 
is happily a very strong tendency to aban- 
don this source of income. A Slovak 
priest in New York gave me an inter- 
esting account of his observations to 
the following effect: 


women often make 
with ten or fifteen 


In the far West the 
eighty dollars a month 
boarders. That is as much as the man 
makes. Yet when the children get to be 
five or six years old, the parents leave the 
mining or factory settlement where there 
are no chances for education and come to 
the city where there are schools and kinder- 
gartens. There the man earns only a dol- 
lar and a half a day in a factory and the 
wife stays at home and earns nothing. In 
New York city she seldom takes boarders— 
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at most a relative or two. Most women have 
a child almost every year (the proverb is 
“Wither nursing or bearing’) and by the 
time that the eldest child is six there are 
enough litle ones to keep the mother busy. 
The Slovaks do not want to farm, for the 
system is not suitable. They are used to 
living in farm villages, not on scattered 
farms; they have many children and on a 
farm they cannot go to school. Many did go 
into farming but returned to the city on ac- 
count of the education of the children. 


The taking of boarders seems indeed 
to be a transition phase both for indi- 
vidual families and in general, lessening 
as the balance of the sexes in this coun- 
try becomes more normal. 

In spite of the state of the marriage 
market the number of Slavic women who 
work for wages is absolutely, if not 
relatively, a large one. As servants and 
waitresses alone, the census showed 
nearly thirty-six thousand women whose 
parents were natives of Austria, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Poland and Russia. The 


wages of such girls vary of course from 
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place to place. In Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, three dollars a week seemed to be 
a medium rate, “perhaps two to two and 
a half for a quite green girl, at any 
rate not over three and a half for gen- 
eral house work.” In Jersey City a Ru- 
thenian agency was placing wholly green 
girls at eight dollars a month and those 
with some experience at fifteen and six- 
teen dollars. I have generally found that 
housekeepers who have had Slavic girls 
give them enthusiastic praise as very 
clean, very hard working and devotedly 
loyal to the family. Of course one also 
hears complaints but it is fair to con- 
sider that language is in this case much 
more of a barrier than with German or 
even Scandinavian girls. An entertain- 
ing little story called A Bright Green 
Pole, which appeared in the Outlook 
some: time ago, gave an amusing and 
sympathetic account of a Polish girl as a 
servant. 

The number of Slavic women working 
in shops and factories is also large. These 
are mainly unmarried girls, but the Bo- 
hemian families in New York city and 
elsewhere have the reputation of sending 
their wives and mothers into tailoring 
and cigar making shops to an excessive 
degree. The kinds of work at which 
Slavic women are engaged of course vary 
immensely. In Cleveland Slovenian girls 
work in a hardware factory, handling 
iron parts of considerable weight, at the 
other extreme are Bohemian and Slovak 
girls doing the finest of lace work and 
embroidery for fashionable New York 
dressmakers—their old world handicraft 
in modified shape standing them in stead 
here. From a purely aesthetic point of 
view no one need wish to see a prettier 
sight than the Passaic handkerchief fac- 
tory full of Polish girls in kerchiefs of 
pale yellow and other soft colors, ‘the 
afternoon sun slanting across the fine 
stuff on which they were working. Others 
work in Yonkers factories where the 
preparation of rabbit skins is as offensive 
to every sense as it is destructive to the 
lungs; others again pack fuses in immi- 
nent risk of explosions; large numbers, 
especially of Poles, are in the textile mills 


of Massachusetts, and so on through an. 


endless variety of occupations, down to 
the women in a mining settlement who 
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take in washing as their family cares al- 
low. 

One occasionally hears of Slavic work- 
ing girls hiring a room or rooms to- 
gether and living in a co-operative group, 
boarding themselves. Very commonly 
they board in families. In Jersey City 
for instance, I was told that the girls in 
the tobacco factory earned six dollars a 
week; for lodging in a family they paid 
fifty cents a week and for food they spent 
from a dollar and a quarter to a dollar 
and a half more, leaving them four dol- 
lars over the cost of board and lodging. 
I have not verified these figures. 

Though the Slavic woman has her im- 
portance as working woman, as servant 
girl and as “boarding boss,” she is in- 
finitely more important as homemaker, 
helping set the family standard of living. 
Standard of living—convenient phrase to 
indicate so much! What can one say of 
a group of several millions of people, of 
nine distinct nationalities, representing 
very various degrees of comfort at home 
and most diverse fortunes here, from the 
millionaire at one extreme to the “char- 
ity organization case” at the other. 

Yet this can’ be said—the standard in 
general is rising, thanks to American 
wages, and is constantly and powerfully 
influenced by American ways. To one 
who does not believe that wisdom be- 
gins and ends with the “Yankees” this 
one-sided imitation does not seem all 
gain. For instance the flaunting hat, es- 
pecial badge of Americanization, is not 
so pretty nor as rational in any way as 
the discarded kerchief, and on the other 
hand American housewives might learn 
many an appetizing and nutritious dish 
from foreign neighbors. But in spite of 
involving some loss the process. of 
amalgamation through imitation is in- 
evitable. The prestige of American cus- 
toms as compared with imported ones is 
overwhelming and gives one model to 
the diverse newcomers. Imitation thus 
prepares the way for mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation. To an American, 
bare feet, at least for grown women, 
would mean the extreme either of slat- 
ternliness or of poverty. To a Slay it 
means neither, any more than it did to 
sturdy Scotch women not so long ago. 
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But what does not detract’ from the 
woman’s health or self respect does pre- 
vent her from being respected by her 
neighbors, so that shoes and stockings 
are a necessary preliminary to desirable 
relations with them and are soon adopted. 
Another thing which gives a false im- 
pression of poverty and degradation is 
the absence of the kind of underclothes 
to which we are accustomed. A child 
may be the darling of prosperous work- 
ing people, well fed and well cared for, 
yet be so dressed—or undressed—as to 
fill an American visitor with a dismayed 
sense at once of destitution and inde- 
cency. Yet the visitor needs to know only 
a little social history to realize how re- 
cent are our own primmer fashions. 
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able when it brings strangers into the 
close quarters of the little home. This 
is the chief evil of the custom of taking 
boarders into the family. What over- 
crowding sometimes means was once 
brought comically yet tragically to my 
understanding when I was looking for 
a boarding place in a Bohemian family 
in New York. I was shown by a slovenly 
woman into a typical dark bedroom, ut- 
terly unventilated. In it was a dirty 


bed, still towselled and unmade in the 
late afternoon. 

“You won’t mind sleeping with another 
lady, I suppose?” she said. 

I imagine that I gasped a little. 

“Well, the bed is a great deal too big 
for one person.” 


This Polish widow brought up her children without the 
help of boarders by her own work and by selling 
the milk of her cow, for which she received an 
extra price on account of its cleanliness, 


Overcrowding is likely to be the most 
serious side of a low standard of living— 
serious from its affinity to both disease 
and immorality. To sleep huddled in 
feather beds in a stuffy peasant hovel 
is bad enough, but what air does come 
in there is drawn from all out of doors, 
not from an airshaft, and in summer at 
least women as well as. men are in the 
fields letting the fresh air wash their 
lungs. It is a different matter when the 
same overcrowding takes place in a city 
tenement where the mother stays all day 
‘long and whence the children go to an 
ill ventilated school room and the father 
to a dust-laden factory. 

Above all overcrowding is objection- 


That seemed to me the most terrible 
standard of the fitness of things that I 
had ever met. A big bed necessarily 
too much room for one person to occupy 
in the world! Compared to that New 
York point of view, bare feet, meat only 
on holidays, no chimney, almost any pri- 
vation, struck me as a high grade of civi- 
lization. 

Slavs seem more apt than Italians to 
use enlarging means to procure hearty 
food, and especially their two great lux- 
uries, meat and beer. At first they buy 
mainly soup meat and it is hard for the 
butchers to get bones enough to supply 
their demand, but soon, though they con- 
tinue to save, they Americanize their 
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marketing and get the best cuts. The 
Croatian co-operative store in Calumet of 
which I have before spoken supplied 
me with the following bill as the monthly 
expenditure for groceries of a typical 
family. 

June 16, rice, $0.25 ; kidney beans, 25.2 
navy beans, .25; macaroni, .25; vermi- 
celli, .25; noodles, .25; salad Oily 504 
onions, .10; cabbage, .25 ; catsup, .25; chi- 
SCOLV; 310. 

June 20, flour, $2.75; corn meal, .65; 
rye flour, $1.25; matches, .1o. 

June 21, eggs, $0.22; smoked ham, 
$1.83 ; bacon, .go. 

June 26, rice, $0.2. 

June 27, s. oil, $0.50; vine@ary “10% 
egies; 122, 

June 28, salt, $0.10. 

July 5, onions, $0.10; ogee i232: 

July 9, Peerless, $0.18 

July 10, kerosene oil, $0.15; salt, :10; 
yeast, .25; onions, .10. 

July 13, sugar, $0.25 ; garlic, .20; eggs, 
ves 

July 16, rice, $0.25 ; cabbage, .35; s. oil, 
50; manna, .15; chow-chow, .65; stock 
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fish, .30; sodas, .93; coffee, $1.00; tea 
.60; caraway seed, .10: chicory, .10. 

The total, $18.42. 

The members of this co-operative store 
are mostly “trammers”, men who earn 
less than the miners proper. With in- 
comes of $58 or $60 a month, when work- 
ing every day, a co-operative store bill 
like this of $15 or $18 would be common. 
Beside this money must be found for the 
butcher’s bill, the drink bill, the dry 
goods bill and the rent. At a Calumet 
meat market where Croatians trade I was 
told that they eat more meat than Ger- 
mans or Americans, a working man eat- 
ing two or three pounds a day. A fam- 
ily would commonly have a butcher’s bill 
of $25 a month, this amount covering 
eggs and cheese as well as meat, but not 
milk as many kept their own cow. They 
eat much veal and pork, also fowl. 

In a Colorado mining settlement I was 
told at the “company store” that the 
Slovenians) buy just 
about what Americans do—good flour, 
tea, coffee, sugar, “the necessary staples” 
such as crackers, canned goods, vege- 
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tables, fruit and meat, amounting to from 
thirty to sixty dollars, or more, for a 
family of five or so. For rent these men 
pay the company two dollars a month per 
room; as they commonly occupy a four 
room cottage this makes a monthly 
rental of eight dollars. They also pay 
one dollar a month for medical and hos- 
pital service. The furniture, which they 
own themselves, is simple and scanty, for 
they move often; as for clothes, they 
often have no church which they attend 
and there is small demand for “dressing 
up.” -For a suit a man pays perhaps ten 
dollars. Fuel is cheap, coal costing only 
$1.15 a ton, beside which the women and 
children can often pick up enough to 
keep the family supplied. 

The expenditure for drink is undoubt- 
edly apt to be large among Slavic la- 
borers. The southern Slavs, like the 
Italians, are accustomed to use light. 
wines, the northern nationalities are ac- 
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customed to liquors, and all seem to take 
to beer like ducks to water. Indeed in 
Croatia a common answer to questions as 
to what returning immigrants said of 
America was “They say that in America 
beer is cheap but that a man is arrested 
there for getting drunk, and. just the 
same even if he is rich.” Beside the im- 
mense number of saloons which American 
Siavs support they also drink a great deal 
at home, especially in the boarding 
houses. The breweries often send round 
wagons full of kegs on Saturday nights, 
and in places where the company controls 
a mining settlement and allows no liquor 
on the premises they can do nothing to 
prevent sales. from the ‘wet bread 
wagon” on the highway. Dr. Walter 
Morritt in an unpublished study of the 
bituminous coal communities of Colorado 
reaches a rough average of six or seven 
dollars a man, spent at the bar monthly; 
this includes liquor bought to take home, 
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wine for the family table and so forth; 
it also covers all sorts of nationalities 
found in.a Colorado mining camp. 

On Saturdays liberal provision is apt 
to be made for next day, often severa! 
men club together to buy a keg of beer 
which they drink together at the home 
of one of them. One hears stories of 
such a party putting whiskey in a wash 
tub and sitting about it dipping it out 
as wanted, replenishing the tub with beer 


or cheaper liquor as the original supply © 


grows low and appetite less particular if 
not less insistent. In many of the small, 
unkempt places about Pittsburg, places 
like McKees Rocks for instance, a Mon- 
day morning sees a portentous accumu- 
lation of empty kegs lying in the mud 
at the doors of the Slav boarding places. 
The heaviest drinking, however, is on 
ceremonial occasions, especially at wed- 
dings and christenings (not at funerals). 
Friends are invited, or in small places 
perhaps all comers are welcomed, and 
prolonged merrymakings take place. 
These festivals lasting for days are an 
old custom and take place at home among 
entirely self-respecting people; for in- 
stance a Moravian professor told me 
about his sister’s wedding beginning early 
in the week so that the gaieties might 
not be interrupted too soon by the Fri- 
day fast day. But here such occasions 
too often turn into debauches, and too 
often they end, not unnaturally, in brawls. 
This is the thing which does more to 
injure the reputation of Slavs in this 
country than everything else put together, 
One does not hear of murders in cold 
blood from motives of revenge or rivalry, 
as among Italians, but among the rough- 
est class and in the most neglected neigh- 
borhoods brutal and sometimes bloody 
Tows are too common. Often they are 
due to old racial or religious feuds.  Per- 
haps the Ruthenians are having a feast 
and it strikes some Polish lads that this 
would be an auspicious moment to look 
in on them. The result is likely to be 
about what might be expected if some 
Orangeman decided to attend a Fenian 
wake. It is only fair to add that one 
constantly hears the complaint that such 
fights are frequently started by officers 
who come in and make trouble in order 
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to pocket the goodly number of fees that 
wholesale arrests bring in. The Slavs 
do not seem to have any characteristic 
weapon of offense like the Englishman’s 
fists, the Irishman’s shillalah, the Italian’s 
stiletto, the Negro’s razor or, most deadly 
of all, the American’s revolver. When 
sober they are commonly very peaceable 
and to men maddened by drink anything 
serves that comes to hand—chairs, lamps, 
knives. 

The strange and encouraging fact is 
that with all this drinking there are few 
drunkards.. For instance one will be told 
i a mining town that there is not a man 
in the place who loses working time 
through drink, not one whose wife sup- 
ports him by taking in washing while 
he loafs and drinks. Again in Jersey 
City a doctor whose practice lies largely 
among Ruthenians said “They drink, but 
few are drunkards or hurt their health 
with alcohol. If a man does get drunk 
he is likely to be violent. If he strikes 
his wife she defends herself if she can 
but she does not complain for ‘she knows 
that he has a right to hit her’ and that 
makes a great difference.” Dr. Morritt, 
whom I have already quoted, says of the 
Colorado miners, “All Slavs drink ; 
yet the Slav loses less time for work by 
intoxication than his British or Ameri- 
can brother.” In other places indeed 
one will hear of broken work days fol- 
lowing Sunday debauches, but the man 
with whom drunkenness is a disease, as 
it is with so many Americans, English, | 
and Irish, is certainly not typical of the 
Slavs in this country. 

There is, however, often little or no 
condemnation of getting drunk. The ob- 
jections felt against it are economic, not 
ethical. The saloon in particular has no 
moral stigma upon it. It still carries 
with it, I think, some of the associations 
of the old world inn, and in some cases 
is openly frequented by women as well 
as by men. The saloonkeeper is apt to 
be an influential figure and a leader in 
group undertakings. It is often he who 
stirs up the men of his colony to call a 
priest and build a church on the corner 
opposite his saloon. Inextricably mixed 
with religious zeal is the calculation that 
this will bring business his way. Under 
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such circumstances it is hard for the 
priest to energetically and honestly fight 
intemperance. Many indeed are not much 
beyond their flocks in their feeling about 
it and some are not in a position to be 
able to preach against over indulgence 
with a good grace. That many do com- 
bat intemperance effectively is all the 
more to their credit in view of all this. 
“He speaks to them right from the altar,” 
said an admiring Irish policeman of a 
certain Polish priest. It is perhaps worth 
noting that this priest was partly if not 
wholly educated in America. 

Another influence making for temper- 
ance is that of the women. Where they 
are scarce they can afford to pick and 
choose their husbands—in biological 
terms, they become an effective selective 
agency—and women do have a prejudice 
against drinking husbands. 

Growing Americanization is also often 
a powerful force against the old drinking 
ways; one frequently hears it said that 
the young people drink less than their 
elders, and though this is not always true 
of the second generation I am confident 
that it will hold of the third. 

Clothes are the most conspicuous index 
of the standard of expenditure and are 
of course largely valued as such, by the 
Slav as much as by any one. The in- 
tending immigrant often buys and puts 


-- on for the first time “European clothes” 


as a preparation for his journey. Few 
of those who wear a “costume” at home 
arrive in it at Ellis Island. They leave 
their beautiful embroidered garments be- 
hind, carefully instructed to do so by the 
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friends in America. They know that 
such things would expose them to de- 
rision here, and indeed they themselves 
are prone to despise them in comparison 
with the cheap ready made goods which 
they buy at the port where they em- 
bark, if not sooner. Often however, they 
purposely buy few and cheap things in 
order to fit themselves out to better 
advantage in America. “Then the Ameri- 
cans think that we never owned any good 
clothes before,” they have complained to 
me. 

Once established here the process of 
expansion is a rapid one. 

An American minister in a mining city 
said to me “They become Americanized 
sooner than any element. In a few 
months they lose all marks except physi- 
cal ones. They begin as day laborers. 
First a man gets himself a tailor made 
suit of good style. Then he gets a trunk 
to keep this in and to lock up his money. 
Then he buys a watch. As soon as he 
gets confidence he begins to deposit 
money.” 

Nothing is too good for them, especial- 
ly for their children and the young 
women. As some one has said “A strik- 
ing hat, corsets and clothes of modern 
cut do not look well on the mother but 
they do on the daughter.” “When they 
have come under the rules,” said an Irish 
shopkeeper in a little mining city in Penn- 
sylvania, “they want the best goods and 
they want them up to date. If they do 
not know themselves what is the style or 
if they do not speak English, they bring 
a friend with them who does.” 
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From the point of view of beauty they 
suffer immeasurably by this change to 
our sweat-shop and factory made clothes. 
Perhaps they will not lose all their old 
sense for color even so; I was pleased 
to be told by an artist that he had been 
struck with most agreeable surprise at 
the choice of colors in the dress of the 
Polish girls gathered in a Catholic 
church; they were brilliant but harmon- 
ious. The hat has to these women a 
symbolic value which is not generally 
appreciated by us, perhaps not even by 
Miss Johnson though she makes her 
charming story “The Wife from Vienna” 
turn on it. It means to them stepping 
out of the serving class, and out of the 
ranks of the peasants, for at home no 
women below the middle class would 
wear a hat, however well off. 

In the Pennsylvania mining towns it 
is the custom among the Slavs and Lithu- 
-anians for a young man who is engaged 
to be married to take his future wife to 
buy her outfit. He stands by, awkward 
and pleased, while she makes her pur- 
chases for which he pays. You see them 
coming down the street together—con- 
scious, happy and laden with parcels. 

The home of a Slav miner is’ often a 
quaint mixture of old and new world 
ways. Over the door are crosses and 
the initials of the Magi, drawn there in 
chalk last Twelfth Night by the priest 
when he came to bless the house; round 
the walls of the living room a row of 
gaudy framed pictures of sacred subjects 
hang just under the ceiling. There are 
much washed lace curtains at the win- 
dows, and covers of home-made cro- 
chetted lace lie on the cheap shellacked 
sideboard and table. Everything is spot- 
less and if the invading Americanism 
shows itself in hideous bric-a-brac and 
crayon portraits of members of the fam- 
ily it at least speaks of hope, movement 
‘and purpose. ; 

A Slavic family are likely to use what 
they can afford to spend above food 
clothing and shelter in different ways 
from the average American family; for 
one thing the dust breeding carpet comes 
later and the piano earlier, since music is 
the gift and the joy of the Slav. This is 
one of the comparatively few generaliza- 
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tions which it is safe to make as to the 
whole group of Slavic nationalities. 
(And I say this who have been guilty 
of so many such generalizations!) It is 
not uncommon to find a large upright 
piano wedged between two immense beds 
in a little bed room and I shall not soon 
forget a call on a family of Slovak coke- 
burners on a blizzard-lashed_hill-side 
above Punxsutawny. They occupied 
one-half of a bare company house built 
of upright planks painted the usual cheap 
dull red. Indoors one son, just returned 
from work, was playing (as appeared to 
my unmusical apprehension) with great 
beauty on a really good piano. As it 
happened that I knew their priest at 
home in Hungary, a scholar and rarely 
gifted linguist, there was comparatively 
little difficulty in breaking the ice of 
shyness which usually makes the ap- 
proach to acquaintance with Slavs so 
slow and difficult, and I learned that one 
other son was a priest, another a sem- 
inary student preparing probably for a 
secular profession, and one daughter a 
nursing sister. 
Where a piano is out of the question 
there are less expensive instruments, fid- 
dles, harmonicas, and the various guitar- 
like instruments used by the Croatians. 
Though few things compare in for- 
lornness with a Pennsylvania “mining 
patch” this is due mainly to the industry 
as it is there carried on—to the shocking 
desolation of the stripped hillsides; the 
“cave-ins”, the mountain-like piles of 
culm and refuse, the buildings (especially 
the company tenements), erected without 
a thought of anything but economy ; and 
worst of all the streams choked and over- 
flowed with drifted coal refuse. The 
homes of the Slav miners have not that 
grassless, hen-ridden look which so often 
marks the yards of even fairly well-to-do 
Irish people. The Slavs generally love a 
garden and during the coal strike some 
of the Slav and Lithuanian miners used 
their enforced leisure to grade and grass 
their little yards and to make gardens, 
which they have found time ever since 
to cultivate. Unfortunately their very 
fondness for a garden contributes to the 
forlorn aspect of things in a mining patch 
as in order to protect the vegetables and 
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flowers they make a fence of such wood 
as they can find,of old mine props, broken 
and blackened, of railroad ties and odd 
sticks of all sorts. Of similar material 
they also build a more or less ramshackle 
shed for a summer kitchen which adds 
greatly to the family comfort in the heat 
but does not at all improve appearances 
which thus suffer most by attempts that 
really mean thrift, ingenuity and love of 
beauty and comfort. The little bird 
house with which the Slav loves to top 
his home does however add an oddly at- 
tractive and picturesque touch to the clus- 
tering shanties. 

As to cleanliness, in spite of serious 
drawbacks, the Slavs in general seem to 
me to stand well. Those who have known 
dirty households or individuals will dis- 
sent vigorously but more of those who 
know will, I am sure, agree. Many of 
them are exceedingly primitive but they 
are the reverse of a slatternly people. In 
all this matter and especially if we un- 
dertake the gratuitous folly of invidious 
comparisons we must remember that we 
are viewing a process. “The Irish lived 
far worse when they first came to Wilkes- 
barre than the Slavs ever have done” I 
was told. “The Irish used to make dug- 
outs in the hill sides and live in them 
with their animals.” The ways of some 
of our German immigrants too, were on 
a very low level when they first came. 
But opportunity has meant rise and there 
is no doubt that the rise is occurring rap- 
idly among our Slavic fellow citizens. 

As a document I will repeat what was 
said to me on this point by a Ruthenian 
informant in Western Pennsylvania: 


Formerly our people could save and send 
money home, now if a man has a family he 
eannot. Prices have risen faster than wages 
have done, that is one reason, but the chief 
reason is that they demand more and live 
better. For instance formerly the men 
never wore an overcoat no matter how cold 
it was. They wore blue overalls, no collar 
and no tie. They had no churches, no socie- 
ties and no papers. All these things mean 
expense. They still live pretty crowded but 
less so than before. From fifty to 100 of 
them used to live in one not big house. 
There were no women among them and other 
people would not take them to board. If 
there was a man who had a wife all flocked 
to him. There would be twenty-five board- 
ers in a family where now there would be 
eight or ten. Ten years ago they used to 
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have plank shelves for bedding round the 
wall in some mining patches. Now-a-days all 
have regular beds. 


The whole impression left on one’s 
mind is of an ambitious set of people, 
eager to get on, of enduring fibre, not at 
all afraid of hard work. 

Physically they seem for the most part 
a rugged people, especially the picked 


Houses of Slav Miners in a settl+ment where the 
owners are interested to improve conditions. 


The feather pillows are being aired, the fences are 
trim, trees have been set out, and the 
gardens flourish, 


contingent of young ambitious men and 
women who emigrate. As a_ general 
thing they appear not to suffer from 
our climate, though one does hear com- 
plaints of it. As one sees them at home 
in Europe they often seem to be almost 
insensible to either heat or cold. They 
come largely from districts subject to 
severe changes of temperature, often 
very sudden. Emil Franzos describes 
snow storms blowing across the Galician 
plains which outdo a Dakota blizzard, and 
the limestone country, the Karst of the 
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South Slavs, is also a country of vio- 
lent extremes. 

On the other hand the change to city 
life is very bad. Tuberculosis claims its 
own in unsanitary tenements and work- 
shops. There is a great deal of anaemia 
and when the roses fade in the cheeks 
of a flaxen haired Polish girl she is 
shockingly pale. The Bohemians of New 
York seem to supply an inordinately 
large share of cases of hysteria and of 
suicide. 

The peasant women of the first gener- 
ation amaze our women by their endur- 
ance. One of their own mid-wives told 
me that they have as hard confinements 
as Americans but that they recover more 
quickly. In Allegheny a_ settlement 
friend went to see a neighbor and found 
her at nine o’clock hanging out clothes 
barefoot. She had borne a child at mid- 
night, after which she had arisen and got 
breakfast for the men of her family and 
then done washing. 

Even if a woman can do this sort of 
thing it ages her—that and the continu- 
ous child-bearing. Yet this is their ideal. 
“What do your people think of Ameri- 
cans?” I asked a Slovenian priest. “Our 
women despise American women because 
they have small families” was the prompt 
reply, and this is a sentiment frequently 
met with. 

A very interesting question and one 
that is hard to answer is that of the per- 
sonal position of women. My own im- 
pression is that the real, not nominal, bal- 
ance of power in the household adjusts 
itself in any country to the relative per- 
sonal force of the individuals in each 
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case—that common sense, business acu- 
men, temper and quiet force of will, all 
have their effect, regardless of sex, re- 
gardless of theory, and I should confi- 
dently look for henpecked husbands in 
harems’ and for enfranchised women 
tyrannized over by husbands with not 
one tittle of legal advantage. 

This is not to say however that law, 
and still more custom, do not affect the 
position of the sexes profoundly, and it 
is suggestive to be told that in Croatia 
wives warn their husbands that in Amer- 
ica things will be different for women 
have more power there. Indeed we found 
in Croatia, especially, a widespread and 
wonderful legend of the position of 
women in America. “Is it true,” an 
anxious man asked, “that when there is. 
a lawsuit the woman goes to court and 
attends to it and the husband stays at 
home?” TI think that it is true that in 
this country the men learn more respect 
for the women and acquire gentler man- 
ners toward them, and doubtless, as al- 
ready said, the relative scarcity of women 
gives them more weight. One hears of 
the husband putting all his earnings into 
the wife’s hands to manage as is so gen- 
erally the custom among the better class 
of American workmen—a custom that is 
likely to make for thrift and wise ex- 
penditure. 

In a higher range of society, among 
the Bohemians at least, the women are 
quite, active and well organized. They 
have their own associations and their 
own papers. 
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Mud walls 
saries, dwellings and cities. 


ADOBE WALLS. 
are a protection not only for fortifications but for caravan- 
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The Scotchman who took the thistle 
seed to Australia little thought that this 
object of his patriotism would become a 
national pest. The foreigner who has car- 
ried this civilization of our pride to the 
East has also little thought that some of 
its ideas would spread like the thistle in 
a new soil. The consequences of the 
ideas are in many instances a peril to 
the future prosperity of the Orient and 
of the whole world. For as communi- 
cation daily increases between different 
parts of the world they draw closer to- 
gether, their interests become one. 

Information from original sources in 
Persia impress the writer with the fact 
that the widespread evils we are trying 
to cope with here—for instance tuber- 
culosis, child labor, intemperance and 
certain forms of immorality—are begin- 
ning to show themselves in the Orient 
in their occidental forms. 

The reasonable time to attack these 
evils is when they first appear, before 
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they become deep rooted and acclimated. 
The strategic time to do constructive 
work is also the present. A few illus- 
trations of both the evil and the good ef- 
fects are given here in hope of hindering 
the evil and furthering the good. This 
is followed by an attempt to understand 
the oriental point of view and do it»jus- 
tice, to distinguish between the good 
and the evil where they are coupled to- 
gether in certain tendencies of civiliza- 
tion, and to unite certain forces for good 
which have been used to counteract each 
other. 

In Tabriz, Persia, the increase of pul- 
monary disease is alarming foreign phy- 
sicians. This is due to the introduction 
of western ways of living. Heretofore 
the housing problem has been a simple 
one. The adobe furnished material both 
cheap and convenient. Every family 
had its own little house and court. The 
door and the hole in the roof were open 
at all seasons. Even in winter no at- 
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tempt was made to heat rooms. An 
open fire, or what might be called a foot 
warmer—a pan of ashes containing a few 
red coals—was all. 

To make a visit on a Persian in mid- 
winter, when the snow was falling was 
something like taking a sleigh-ride in- 


doors. The doors and windows were 
wide open. Host and guest sat on cush- 
ions, a wool filled comforter tucked 


around them, with their feet toward the 
footwarmer. The. family slept this way 
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them with wood stoves and light them 
with lamps, a change is beginning to take 
place in all this. Fuel is scarce and ex- 
pensive, so every crevice for fresh air 
has been closed lest any of the precious 
heat escape. The result as far as health 
is concerned has been just what might 
have been expected. 

Life for these classes has become so 
much more of a burden than it used to 
be. Occidental complexity is taking the 
place of the simple life of the Orient. 


A SCENE IN A PERSIAN BAZAAR, 
Persians in Russia succeed well in business. 


in winter. In warm weather they moved 
their bedding out of doors. More than 


this everyone was in bed at night. No 
boisterous crowds were found on the 
city streets—they were dark and de- 


serted. No one sat up by artificial light 
or lay in bed when the sun was blazing 
in the sky. Planning the day in this 
way saves hurry and consequent worry. 
Now that the comparatively prosperous 
Armenians and Mohammedans are build- 
ing houses like ours and trying to heat 


Upon our return to Persia in 1896 after 
an absence of four years we noticed a 
remarkable change in the carpet industry 
in Tabriez. Formerly the carpets were 
made by women in the villages and fur- 
nished indoét work for the winter. But 
at this time ‘we found that thousands of 
small boys were employed in the city 
shops for this purpose. The merchants 
themselves said that the streets and the 
schools were emptied of children, and the 
natives called our attention to the fact 
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that this work had a bad effect on the 
eyesight of the children and hindered 
their normal development. _ 

Mohammedan prohibition practically 
prohibits in Persia. As a rule it is only 
wealthy Mohammedans, Christians and 
Jews, a small per cent, who drink at all. 
Even the brother-in-law of an influential 
foreign consul was obliged to close the 
brewery he had built eighty miles from 
the western border. Nearer the border 
the saloon and its attendant evils has now 
sprung up. 

Among the rural Armenians and -Nes- 
torians (both Christian sects) marriage 
is early and general. Their standard of 
family purity at home is high, but when 
one of them goes abroad he is apt to suc- 
cumb to hitherto unknown temptations 
and become a menace to society. One 
of them in this country recently remark- 
ed, “I am so delighted to think that I 
can be a good man even here.” The 
secret of his success probably lies in the 
fact that the words good and godly are 
related in life as they are in the English 
language. 

Sometimes it seems as if the native 
who goes abroad brings back the very 
worst things he can find. For instance, 
in one place the carrying on of the social 
evil for profit, we were told on good au- 
thority, was started by an Armenian who 
went to Europe and saw this business 
there. This man took his own daughters 
for the purpose and spread the evil’ be- 
yond his own race. 

Many years ago European ballet danc- 
ers visited Persia’s capital. Their cos- 
tume was copied by the leaders of society 
and was the prevailing style among well- 
to-do Mohammedan women for many 
years. Their modest dress worn for pre- 
vious generations was discarded alto- 
gether, although they condemned them- 
selves for it. 

Numerous other instances might be 
cited from Persia to strengthen my point 
but space forbids. The fact is mention- 
ed because it is particularly dangerous 
for us to generalize or make sweeping 
statements on the Orient based on iso- 
lated instances. Nevertheless in this 
case a general tendency in this direction 
is noticeable throughout the whole Ori- 
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ent.’ These straws show which way the 
wind blows from the west. For instance 
in Shanghai, so called progressive China- 
men proudly teach and display the 
coarsest fancy work made on foreign 
machines and so supplant the exquisite 
native handwork. Similar’ statements 
come from India. Child labor is reported 
from Egypt. The N. Y. Sun printed the 
following: 

There are two movements away from peace 
in the Chinese people themselves. The first 
is the anti-dynastic movement. The second 
is a general and intelligent anti-foreign move- 
ment. This differs from the old idea that 
foreigners are devils and have horns under 
their hair, and eat babies. It is a just feel- 
ing of resentment that the foreigners are ex- 
ploiting and using China. 


The forced introduction of opium into 
China and the? intentional importation of 
measles into the islands of the Pacific by 
foreign traders are striking examples. 
Asia should be for Asiatics and for those 
who are a benefit to them. 

Let us now turn to the benefits accru- 
ing to the Orient. An Armenian who 
visited Europe with introductions from 
Swedish missionaries made this candid 
remark that requires no comment:! “Such 
homes as I saw,” said he, “are the outer 
court of heaven.”+ The foreigners he 
saw in Persia and abroad were a source 
of uplift to him and through him to his 
fellow countrymen. Another assured us 
in all earnestness and sincerity that his 
experience with Americans in Persia was 
such that he thought that Americans 
were more than human. The devoted 
spirit in which some of them have worked 
in Persia is shown by their desire that 
the land where they labored should be 
their last resting place. Occidentals who 
go to the Orient simply for political or 
mercenary purposes often deteriorate 
rapidly. Those who go primarily to up- 
lift the Oriental often find a field for 
work among their fellow Occidentals. 
In this way no doubt they have lessened 
the opprobrium resting on the “foreign- 
ers.” Among’ political appointees there 
have been great exceptions to the above, 
men of high character, a credit to their 
race and religion, with an intelligent in- 
terest in the Orient. One of them, an 


1 See the life of John G. Paton. 
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Englishman, made the remark that he 
never believed the histories that we have 
of the Grecian conquest of Persia until he 
saw material proofs, for the reason that 
these histories are simply the Greek side 
of the story; we have not the Persian 
records. This shows the fairness of a 
man who was a foreigner. No wonder 
the shah turned to him to settle ques- 
tions raised as to the boundaries of Per- 
sia. 

In India illustrations of both good and 
evil effects of foreign influence could be 
furnished on a large scale. 

Missionary physicians stand high with 
the rank and file of the Orient. Their 


political sagacity is surprising when you 
consider that politics is not their profes- 
The confidence it has inspired has 


sion. 
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of conscience until within a few years. 
A personal letter from Persia gives us 
in a sentence the gist of a movement that 
has aroused the wonder and interest of 
our day. ; 


The Moslems show a new awakening with 
aspirations after education and liberty. This 
is laid to the reflex influence of the Russo- 
Japanese war and the revolution in Russia. 
Persia was almost ready to drop into the 
hands of Russia. The example of the Jap- 
anese showed them what foreign education 
could do for an Oriental people and the ex- 
ample of Russia showed them by contrast the 
desirability of democracy. The result has 
been the Persian parliament, the Persian 
constitution, and leading Persians pressing 
into foreign schools. 


A letter brings news of stringent 
laws regulating the sale of staple foods. 


THE PERSIAN 


An easy vehicle for travel adapted to the bad roads of the country. 


TAHTEREVAN 
Some 


splendid roads have been built by foreigners within recent times. 


been and is constantly being used to good 
purpose. Many examples might be cited 
from Siam, Persia and other countries 
but one must suffice. It occurred in 
Oroomiah, Persia. Sheik Obdullah with 
his wild Koordish followers swooped 
down on that city ready to plunder and 
kill. The late Dr. Cochrane intervened. 
The result was that the city was saved 
and even in the unprotected villages the 
Koords behaved better than an equal 
number of disciplined European troops 
would have done. Ordinarily, a Koord 
thinks as little of cutting his enemy’s 
child in two as he would of killing an 
animal. 

Even the legal punishments in Persia 
have been cruel and there was no liberty 


This is a matter of vital importance. 
Persia, it seems, is now grasping after 
things of solid worth. Too often in the 
past it has seized upon the tawdry toys 
of the West and paid dearly for them out 
of its exceedingly slender’ purse. One 
on the ground has well said: 

An intelligent and quickwitted people are 
struggling toward liberal government and 


free institutions. Unaided they are doomed 
to fall and stumble. 


We hope this paper will be a first aid 
not to the injured, but to the one in dan- 
ger, the one who is climbing upwards. 
Presenting certain apparent facts is the 
first step in solving a difficulty. 

Further investigation and thought sug- 
gest the following steps. First, we must 
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MUHARRAM SCENE. 


Mourning by cuttings for the dead. 


custom of ancient times. The 


to stamp it out. 
scene.) 


stop doing some of the things we are 
doing. We ought to put brakes on the 
car of civilization as it goes down hill 
in the Orient instead of calling out to 
the Oriental to put on more speed. We 
should understand conditions of all 
classes in our own land before making 
suggestions to the Oriental. We should 
not cast the burdens of civilization which 
neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear on their necks in addition to their 
own peculiar burdens,—especially pov- 
erty. We should not expect the Oriental 
to have our standard of cleanliness 
without our conveniences or our 
supply of water.. We should not ask 
the Orient to accept without a ques- 
tion the cast-off social systems of the 
Occident. We ought not to boast of 
foreign prosperity. Riches are not a 
sure sign of rectitude and real things. 
Are we quite sure that America is not 
a youth who is using a magnificent’ in- 
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A comparatively recent revival of a 


government and public sentiment have striven 
(It should be said that the above is not a representative 


heritance unwisely? We should not en- 
courage commerce which drains these 
countries financially by making their im- 
ports exceed their exports. 

On the other hand we should help the 
Oriental to increase his powers of mate- 
rial production before we ask him to 
adopt our extravagant methods of con- 
sumption. 

We should study the tangled economic, 
moral, and political problem that causes 
the awful stringency in-the Persian bread 
market. Can science not aid us in the 
command, ‘Give ye them to eat,” as it 
has in some instances done in making the 
lame to walk and the blind to see? 

Training of the body is of service in 
some direction! This point which is 
over-emphasized here is too much over- 
looked by the metaphysical Oriental. 

We should recognize the fact that the 
lack of material things has driven the 


1The twentieth century version :—“Bodily ex- 
ercise profiteth little.” 
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Oriental to become expert in metaphysical 
lines. No survey of the Orient is of 
value that does not treat of these. 

Care is necessary when we strike at the 
root of superstition in the Orient lest we 
let the axe slip and sap the tree of spirit- 
uality instead. Orientals in this country 
complain of our civilization having this ef- 
fect. When it comes to the question of the 
free expression of that which is of deep- 
est interest to every human soul, why 
should we let the Oriental have a com- 
parative monopoly of words and we think 
we have a monopoly of works? Why 
not both have words and works? Words 
are part of the life and power of a human 
being. When what you do tallies with 
what you say your words speak loud. 

They carry weight and make your works 
_ doubly effective. There must be a happy 
medium between the oriental fatalism 
and our habit of making mountains of 
difficulty out of every mole hill of in- 
convenience. 

Why rob the Oriental of respect for 
the aged when we teach him respect for 
woman and child? Of the three which 
is the most helpless? May not the child 
grow up to fight its own battles and the 
woman partially gain hers through cun- 
ning? After some serious disturbances 
in Tabriez which endangered the lives 
of Armenians, an Armenian woman said 
in substance, “We would not think of 
moving to Russia, the land where they 
disrespect the aged.” 

The matter of woman’s inferiority in 
the Orient, true as it is, admits of certain 
classes of exceptions. One time we 
asked our servant to buy some dry goods 
in the great bazaars of Tabriez. He re- 
turned without them and gave as his 
reason the statement that half the shops 
were closed in deference to the death 
of the wife of Hadji Sheik, a leading 
merchant. Would we have difficulty in 
buying dry goods in Philadelphia if Mrs. 
Wanamaker should die? Was the most 
magnificent building in all the world not 
built in the Orient in memory of woman? 
I refer to the Taj Mahal. 
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Why should the nomad woman become 
so civilized that the processes of’ nature 
become pathological? Race suicide in- 
tentional, is unheard of amongst Per- 
sians. 

Why should the Persian woman cease 
tc have a waist like Venus de Milo when 
she gives up the blinding veil? This 
question was suggested by the remarks 
of a Persian lady. Persians are also 
shocked at our men’s clothing which they 
consider entirely too tight fitting. 

The sense of relationship and mutual 
interest between servant and master 
should be carefully conserved when a new 
system of industrial production is in- 
troduced. 

At a dinner given by an Englishman, 
conversation turned on the Orientals. 
The host attacked them. One of the 
guests, who took their side, mentioned 
hospitality as a good feature of the Ori- 
ent. “Hospitality,” replied the host, “is 
a barbarian virtue.” We condemn our 
best instincts and practices when we make 
such a statement. Why not take the 
benefit of the Oriental’s experience and 
give him the benefit of ours? In short, 
why not adopt the good whether new or 
old, whether occidental or oriental, and 
reject evil of all kinds? Why should 
we make a fetish of the expression, “up 
to date,” or the Oriental of the expres- 
sion, “the way our fathers did?” Was 
wisdom born in our day or will it die 
with us? Or did wisdom die with our 
fathers? Is not the wisdom of the pres- 
ent simply a link between the wisdom of 
the past and the wisdom of the future? 

Neither we nor the Oriental could cut 
down the tree of civilization if we would. 
On taking a larger view of it we would 
not do so if we could. But we can 
graft it and must prune its branches 
down well. The cruelty and injustice 
of Babylonian, Greek and Roman civi- 
lizations need have no place in our human 
nature. ‘They can and are being grafted 
out. The reformatory system of the 
United States is one instance of this and 
the democratic ideal is another. 
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writing the above an attempt has been 
made to deal with a new and difficult sub- 
ject in such a way as to provide food for 
honest thought. Notwithstanding this, 
the reader may discover some chaff even 
after the wheat has been winnowed from 
every side of the question. Nevertheless 
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the main fact remains true and is one of 
vital interest to the human race. 

The child, the anthropologist and the 
theologian agree that, “God °. hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.” 
Our duty and privilege are to act on this 
principle and to do it now. 


A CARAVAN OF CAMELS. 


Beasts of burden are the means of transportation in Persia. 
inadequate to the needs of the country. 


They are 
The rivalry of foreign powers has. 


hindered the introduction of improvements, it is stated. 


The Aims of 


a Boys’ Club 


Major Sidney S. Peixotto, N. G. C. 
Headworker of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco 


First 


The boys’ club movement has grown 
up for twenty years in a half-hearted, 
poverty-stricken way. It is generally 
accepted that poor boys or street boys 
should be content with poor quarters, 
poor equipment and underpaid, and 
necessarily poor quality men to lead 
them; or perhaps, if not poor quality 
men, men who have to do other things 
in life to make their living, leaving the 
boys’ club to be a secondary considera- 
tion. It is generally the last considered 
of the town charities and it suffers 
mightily from lack of interest on the 
boys’ side and lack of assistance from 
the older people. The club often seems 
to exist because one town has one and 
therefore it is a good thing to say that 
“our town has one, too.”’ But the whole 
town, poor and rich, seems to agree on 
one point, that the boys’ club does not 
amount to much. There are exceptions, 
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here and there; some boys’ clubs have 
been given costly buildings, but here the 
headworker seems to be worried, not 
with the problem of the boys, but with 
the financial problem of keeping his ex- 
pensive house clean and in repair and 
paying his janitor, to say nothing of pro- 
viding for his overworked self. The 
reason for this condition of affairs, as 
I can clearly see, arises from that already 
stated fact that anything is good enough 
for the street boy, who is assumed to be 
an untamed savage who would destroy 
a beautiful home, rather than, as I know 
him, a boy with just as fine a nature and 
just as worthy of being developed along 
just as high a line of culture as the best 
reared and best housed boy in the com- 
munity. When I recall some of the 
dirty, ill-smelling, dreary quarters pro- 
vided for club houses, I say it is 
small wonder that such places become 
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nests of riot and disorder for the boys, 
and bugbears in the minds of their di- 
rectors. I know from my long experi- 
ence that street boys are, more than any 
other class of human beings, grateful for 
something that is tangible and suitable 
to their life; and yet no class can more 
quickly detect and more cleverly ridicule 
what is frivolous and useless and un- 
worthy of their serious attention. 

It is indeed hard to lay down any rigid 
laws as to what the aims of a boys’ club 
should be. Perhaps the first aim should 
be to raise enough money to make a true, 
good man feel he can live a life of 
comfort and respectability and grow up 
year by year with the boys of the town. 
The salary must be enough to make him 
feel that his life and work can be done 
each year in peace and quiet. 

Every head of a boys’ club must work 
out his own plans. Yet I believe that 
there are certain fundamentals that can 
be regarded as truths in the development 
of a man’s work with boys. 

The chief consideration in a boys’ club 
must be to hold the boy, not for to- 
day, not for tomorrow, but through all 
his critical years. It must cater to the 
best fancies that come to the heart of 
every boy. It must have varied activi- 
ties, so that it will touch the weakest 
spot of each member. It must assume 
that every boy is a natural, well-inten- 
tioned human being who can be led un- 
wittingly from any condition in which he 
may be born, if taken young enough, up 
to sublimer heights of which his immature 
mind could never dream. It must eradi- 
cate by this process the natural envy 
that is ever debasing the mind of the less 
favored boy by providing him with the 
priceless privilege of becoming a member 
of organizations of which he thought 
only a few boys could be members, be- 
cause their parents had the means with 
which to buy such privileges. It must be 
equipped inside completely and even 
lavishly. The uniforms, costumes, gym- 
nasium, all the paraphernalia for carry- 
ing on the work must be of such a quality 
as to obtain the -highest quality in the 
results, for it costs every parent who con- 
scientiously faces the duty of rearing 
moral children a large amount of money 
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to achieve these results and it is only fair 
to argue that boys without home influ- 
ences will require as great an amount, if 
not a greater, to hold them up against 
all the evil influences amongst which they 
are born and reared. I feel most posi- 
tively that the motive that should underly 
the boys club work is that of rearing 
pure, clean-minded children. A  head- 
worker must make up his mind positively 
whether he approves of children being 
reared in the old-time atmosphere of 
severity, high discipline and respect for 
home duties and older people and with 
the responsibilities that each boy is sup- 
posed to take upon his shoulders as a 
member of a family; or he must decide 


“THE UNIFORMS MUST BBE OF SUCH A 
QUALITY AS TO OBTAIN THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY IN THE RESULTS.” 


that many of the modern innovations up- 
on the old system of child rearing, which 
have become so much a part of the edu- 
cational system of the day, are the meth- 
ods which he cares to use in the crea- 
tion of his family of boys. 

The boys of American cities need first 
of all that rigid supervision and that at- 
tention to detail in their daily life which, 
alas, are so sadly lacking in most of the 
homes. To enforce this severe disci- 
pline and lead these boys through their 
critical years to a true and stately man- 
hood, it is necessary to maintain at all 
times the rigid laws and the moral stand- 
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ards that surround a highly organized 
and successful home. Each day’s and 
each hour’s work must be laid out by the 
headworker; each boy’s character and 
individuality must be a part of his con- 
sideration, and each boy’s interest in the 
club must be the vital point which eventu- 
ally determines his future as a member 
therein. It is impossible in the club, as 
it is impossible in the family, to have 
success with all the children. The most 
carefully ordered homes are apt to lose 
members of the family and the best or- 
dered boys’ club will lose hundreds of 
hopeful boys who have infinite possibili- 
ties. But where the boys’ club thinks of 
the interest of the many rather than that 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


of the few, there will result an ideal that: 
will be far superior to the present desire 
on the part of boards of managers and 
headworkers to hold their most difficult 
subjects rather than those boys who are 
daily and hourly getting their life-blood 
from the high spirit and atmosphere of 
the boys’ club of which they are a part. 

I have become a very positive man 
upon this subject of child rearing. My 
experience with the average boy is that 
given the opportunity and the place in 
which to develop, he will willingly accept 
the severity which is essential to good 
results in the club if that club gives him 
the pleasures of life which are dear to 
every boy. 
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The boy of the American city of to- 
day needs leadership; he needs physical 
development ; he needs the rigorous train- 
ing that comes with military drill; he 
needs the opportunity to develop his out- 
door athletics under such supervision as 
will eliminate his desire to quarrel, and, 
above all, a place that will hold his cheer- 
ful interest against the competition of the 
cheap theatre, of the prize fight and race 
track gossip, and of the hundred vicious 
influences which have been established 
in the American city to cater to the 
children that swarm in the city streets. 
It has been my experience that such an 
institution can be created and it can be 
so constituted as to appeal to the heart 
of each boy, though each 
boy has desires entirely 
different from his club- 
mates. I have been able 
to demonstrate that such 
work can be placed in 
the most hopeless sur- 
roundings and that it can, 
in ten years of organized 
work, change to such a 
degree the character of 
that neighborhood and its 
attitude towards its boys, 
as well as the character 
of these boys, as to amaze 
the oldest inhabitants of 
that part of the city. All 
this has been done from 
the original point of view 
of giving these boys just . 
what they want most in 
life, with that rigid direction and super- 
vision from which have come order and 
system. When boys have learned the 
benefits of such a training they have be- 
come even more enthusiastic than the 
leaders who have spent their time teach- 
ing them. I have said that all this train- 
ing must be based upon the headworker’s 
thought as to the rearing of a family; 
and it seems to me that if he be a head- 
worker worthy of the name he will have 
been brought up in just those surround- 
ings which I have laid down as a neces- 
sity for the boys’ club of the future. 
For after all, when a boys’ club has de- 
veloped to the possibilities which lie 
within its wonderful bounds, it becomes 
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nothing more than a huge family. I can 
safely say that my life with the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club has placed me much in 
the same position as the father of a family 
of something like 150 children, and that 
it has become my daily life to watch each 
child’s school duties and scholarship; to 
visit their schools and make an effort to 
improve their opportunities of scholar- 
ship ; to watch their life during the hours 
that they do not come within my juris- 
diction at the club house; to plan out 
their pleasures and their play; to devise 
the activities which appeal so much to the 
child ; to give them every opportunity to 
develop all the beautiful qualities with 
which God has endowed each human 
being who first sees the light of day in 
this beautiful world, and these boys, 


recognizing eventually my intuitive knowl- 


edge of their needs, ‘have willingly 
accepted all the severe tasks which I 
have placed upon their shoulders; have 
learned to overlook my weaknesses of 
character; to accept my suggestions as 
to their way of living; as to their proper 
companions; as to their life to-day and 
as to their future careers. If, however, I 
decide that they shall continue in higher 
schools, it is of course for me to make 
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it possible for them to go. This I do in 
consultation with the family, or by pro- 
viding such means for the continuance 
of their studies as will be of assistance 
to the family if the members do not 
feel able to allow their children a better 
education. And so in many ways, as 
headworker of the club, I have grown 
into the lives of this large body of boys 
and they and their parents look to me 
for their inspiration, for their happiness 
and for their future. 

I believe that this is the theory which 
should underlie boys’ club work. I 
believe that essentially the boys’ club 
must give these unfortunate city children 
a taste and a desire and a knowledge of 
the beauties of a highly moral home. 
This home should be so carefully fur- 
nished and so considered as an artistic 
creation that living within its walls day 
after day, the beauty of the surroundings 
should become a part of the nature of each 
child; and that involuntarily all should 
absorb the cleanliness of the interior and 
the character of its furnishings so that, 
though they go into divers walks of life, 
such an influence in their early days 
should be everlasting. 

I believe, too, that the underlying 


A “HUGE FAMILY” WHO LIVED SIXTY-SID DAYS TOGHTHE - 
MONY AND PEHACE! ay aNicrovee 


THE CLUB BAND. 
“The club met the desires of all boys.” 


theory of boys’ club work must be those 
principles which must be applied in every 
well-organized family. It must be un- 
derstood that it costs great sums of 
money to raise good children. Children 
must have their books, their toys, their 
clothes, their schooling, their amuse- 
ments, their play and their music, and to 
provide children with these requires, in 
the well-organized family, a sum of 
money which taxes to a large extent the 
head of every family. I maintain that 
the boys’ club must be conducted on the 
same liberal principle. I do not mean 
that these boys should live in a costly 
stone house which is to my thinking an 
extraneous part of their neighborhood; 
but I do maintain that within the simple 
club house, which should be built to look 
like the rest of the neighborhood in 
which it is placed, there should be a 
_ wealth of equipment that would make 
every boy loyal and worshipful and a 
believer in that club because it provides 
those things for which the heart of every 
child yearns. 

My club house was a world of in- 
spiration to any boy who came within 
its walls. We had a military depart- 
ment with the best suits obtainable. 
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There were guns in the racks and drums 
on the shelves and a case of the finest 
bugles for every boy who hoped some 
day to blow; there was a gymnasium 
with not only the apparatus within it, but 
a teacher of whom every boy had heard 
and who, he knew, could develop his 
muscles to such a degree as to make him 
appear as most boys of his age desire. 
Then, in the lockers around the gymna- 
sium there were baseball suits sufficient 
to equip eight baseball teams at the same 
time. There were fencing suits, masks 
and gloves that would awaken the ardor 
of the most listless boy. We had work- 
shops where simple lessons were given 
in creating things, making useful articles 
which might adorn their small homes and 
which taught them the wonderful value 
of their fingers. And through the long 
years these boys have been so taught that 
they have learned to do things considered 
almost impossible for boys. 

There was a room upstairs where the 
eighteen drawers were crowded with old 
clothes; costumes, masks, old hats, guns, 
swords, and abundance of old rags that 
made their theatricals the joy of their 
life. There was a library with a com- 
plete magazine list and the books that 
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are dear to the heart of the worst boy that 
ever ventured within the club walls. 
There were pictures of their heroes on 
the walls of the rooms that should be in 
every American boy’s home; and in the 
back rooms were instruments which cer- 
tain boys blew, a piano, an organ 
and now and then other kinds of musical 
instruments that told of the wonderful 
spirit that seemed to possess the boys of 
that club. With all its treasures, the club 
met the desires of all boys and they 
loved better than anything else to come 
to it, to meet the workers, to participate 
in all the activities which were possible 
in stich an institution. 
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I maintain that this must be the theory 
underlying boys’ club work in the future; 
that the club house must be such a center 
of interest and have so fine an equipment 
that it will appeal to the heart of every 
boy that hears of it and sees its members 
upon parade or in the baseball fields, do- 
ing their work with a spirit that proves 
the quality of the influences within the 
club. Then they will stay as members; 
then they will grow up in the work, and 
be a lasting pleasure to themselves and 
to their parents, to their headworker and 
to the community of which they are a 
vigorous part. 


A Western Newspaper and Its Newsboys 
~ William Byron Forbush 


Among the many recent events in what 
Dr. Mabie calls “the humanizing of busi- 
ness,” none is more encouraging than 
what a western’ newspaper, the Grand 
Rapids Evening Press, has done for its 
newsboys. 

The Press claims to have been the 
pioneer among newspapers in taking an 
interest in the moral welfare of its little 
merchants. In 1893 this newspaper 
started the Sunday happy hour and a 
newsboys’ band, features which have now 
become characteristic of several of the 
newspapers of the middle West. The 
happy hour for boys, imitated no doubt 
from the “P. S. A.,” for men in England, 
consists of instrumental music, singing, 
dramatic readings and other “stunts” by 
the boys or their friends and a short 
moralizing talk by a man who means 


something in the community, or is 
such a well known national figure 
as Judge Lindsay, of Denver. It is a 


wholesale way of uplifting humanity, this 
mass meeting of a thousand boys, and 
where as in some cities, the Christmas 
dinner and the giving out of clothes are 
emphasized, it has its suggestions of 
“graft.” But the co-operative element 
and the esprit de corps thus invoked seem 
essential to the binding together of the 
whole work. The Press countenances 
nothing in the gift line save where in- 
terested spectators desire to give books 
to the newsboy library. 


Since 1893 this work has been much 
developed. The seventeen newsboys 
have grown to over twelve hundred. And 
their character has changed. 

They were more of the big city kind, 
toughs, loafers and “sweaters,” as the 
boys call them now. They were older 
than the present boys and were more in- 
clined toward the school of vice than to- 
ward the school of useful knowledge. 
The boys who handle the Press to-day are 
self-respecting little business men, coming 
from good homes in all parts of the city, 
who work energetically while they work 
and devote their spare time to wholesome 
recreation. 

The newsboys’ band has developed into 
two, a senior and a junior band. The 
annual summer picnic has continued and 
from fourteen to seventeen railroad 
coaches are required to transport the boys 
to some Lake Michigan resort for that 
event. For several years the paper main- 
tained a houseboat as a vacation craft 
for members of the band. 

The newsboys’ school held its first ses- 
sion on November 11, 1895. It.was or- 
ganized for the purpose of. giving lads 
who had to work a chance to earn money 
and go to school at the same time. Ori- 
ginally it was a night school, but later 
this plan was changed and for a decade 
it has been a day school. 

The school is kept on a par with the 
public schools of the city. It trains the 
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since lsv3 the work has been much developed, the seventeen newsboys have grown to over 1,200. Press 
Hall has a capacity of 1,000, The school of dancing and deportment has a membership of 500. The news- 
boys’ school trains the lads in all the common school branches and manual training. 
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lads in all the common school branches 
and even has manual training for them. 
The school sessions are so arranged that 
while the lads put in the allotted hours 
of study they are free when occasion de- 
mands to sell the early editions of the 
paper as well as “extras.” Some thirty 
boys attend regularly. In connection 
with the school there is a manual training 
department. In these schools the boys 
receive the same instruction as they would 
in the public schools, but enjoy a more 
careful supervision on the part of the 


teachers, and the hours of study are so - 


arranged that they can carry on their 
business of newspaper selling to the best 
advantage. It is not a charity, as its 
advantage to the newspaper is obvious. 
The boys who attend it are not demoral- 
ized by the aid afforded them, but become 
self-respecting, self-reliant citizens well 
equipped for the duties of the life which 
lies before them. 


In its early years the Evening Press’ 


organized a newsboys’ New Year’s dinner. 
This was served in the auditorium and 
was always preceded by a monster 
parade. The business men of the city 
to the number of 500 acted as waiters 
for the lads. This was continued for 
several years and was then dropped be- 
cause it was found that practically none 
of the newsboys of Grand Rapids actu- 
ally needed it, most of them belonging 
to self-supporting families. The year 
after this was dropped the Evening Press 
gave the lads a Christmas tree. 

Another prominent feature of the 
newsboy work was the annual newsboys’ 
race. This was continued for a number 
of years. The boys started from the 
Press office, delivered a certain number 
of papers at business places and then 
raced back to the office. The victor was 
paraded around town in triumph, the 
newsboys and the band forming a long 
procession. 

The newsboys’ school of dancing and 
deportment was organized some eight 
years ago. It has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. The school started with a mem- 
bership of about forty, with all the boys 
and girls a trifle shy. Their diffidence 
was overcome and now the school has a 
membership of 500 enthusiastic children. 

The special event which has proven to 
be the culmination of all.this interesting 
work was the dedication on New Year’s 
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day of a new home for the newspaper, 
in which, for the first time, provision was 
made by any publication for the social 
needs of its young distributors, who are 
thereby recognized as its employes. 

The third floor is the one chiefly de- 
voted to these ends. Press Hall will be 
devoted chiefly to the various newsboy 
features, such as the happy hour assem- 
blies, the school of dancing and deport- 
ment, the annual May party and the like. 
In addition it will be available for con- 
ventions, charitable entertainments and 
public meetings held for the benefit of 
the community at large. Its capacity is 
one thousand. On the same floor is the 
day school, separated from the noise of 
the press rooms, and the small rooms 
used for rehearsals by the bands. 

In the basement are the bath-room 
and swimming pool. These occupy a 
space 42x20 feet. There are eight 
shower baths at the northern end of the 
room. 

It may be remarked in this connection 
that these are the first free baths estab- 
lished in Grand Rapids. They will be 
available for all the newsboys of the city. 
Different hours will be set apart for the 
various substations and carrier divisions. 

The basement also contains a lunch 
room. Lunches are served here not only 
to the boys, but to the employes of the 
Press as well. The lunch room is not 
open to the public. : 

The present manager of the Press is 
Edmund W. Booth, late general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. of New York city. 

The employment of a social secretary 
to supervise the enlarged work is already 
contemplated. 

An editorial in the souvenir edition of 
the Press commemorating the dedication 
closes as follows: 

Whether all this pays the Hvening Press 
in a financial way is something that has not 
been, and cannot be, computed. The owners 
feel that in the highest and best sense it 
does pay, and they experience no less satis- 
faction in what it has accomplished in this 
direction than they do in the achievements 
of the Press as a newspaper and business 
enterprise. 


It is of the greatest social significance 
that a modern newspaper should add to 
its mighty task of interpreting the pres- 
ent the mightier and unselfish task of 
molding the future by helping the men 
of to-morrow. 
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Our day is pre-eminently one of or- 
ganization. Whether one considers the 
field of business, of politics, or of social 
or religious effort, one finds everywhere 
a tendency to accomplish results and to 
carry out movements through organiza- 
tion. We have, during the last two 
decades, seen in all our educational and 
secial relations the growth of a large 
number of organizations or societies. 

In education we had originally a 
single great society which dealt with all 
phases of education. Now one finds the 
society still existing, it is true, but no 
longer constituting the forum for the dis- 
cussion of the same kind of questions 
which came before it two decades ago. 
Teachers have more and more tended to 
separate themselves into organizations 
which appeal to their particular sub- 
jects of instruction, which deal with those 
matters with which they are directly fa- 
miliar and with which they are most 
concerned. 

In the face of this great multiplicity 
of societies and of organizations in the 
educational and social world, one may 
- well ask whether there is a true raison 
d’etre for a new educational society, and, 
if so, what the reason for its existence is. 
I venture to indicate briefly why, in the 
judgment of those who had to do with 
its foundation, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education has been 
formed. 


nik NEED 


As one considers the societies which 
have to do with education in America to- 
day, one finds, outside of the National 
Educational Association, which has be- 
come really a great means of gathering 
_ teachers without any very coherent policy 
to advance, that most of such societies 
have resolved themselves. into societies 
which appeal to particular people. The 
societies of those who teach mathematics, 
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who teach modern languages, who teach 
economics, who teach this and that branch 
of applied science are devoted primarily 
to the interests of the people interested 
in the particular branch of knowledge 
or engaged in its practice. The Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation,.indeed, appeals to a wider circle 
of people in one sense, since its interests 
are not devoted to any one branch of. 
applied science. Nevertheless, in this 
society we have a movement devoted 
specifically to higher applied education 
rather than to elementary education. 

The first reason which appealed to 
those who had to do with the founding 
of the Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, was the acuteness of 
the problem itself and its tremendous 
significance from a national standpoint. 
Most men will admit that the day 
of the apprentice system has gone by: 
They will admit with equal frankness 
that we have to-day in America the most 
meagre means for training skilled fore- 
men and expert journeymen. They will 
admit further that this training is a vital 
factor in our development as a nation. 
The question of how it should be furnish- 
ed is, therefore, one of national import- 
ance. 

Secondly, it seemed to the founders of 
this society that any such movement 
must necessarily involve not one class of 
citizenship, but many classes. It could 
be carried out effectively: only as a part 
of our general system of education, and 
it could be brought into helpful relations 
with our public school system only by 
the co-operation of a number of the ele- 
ments of our citizenship which are not 
represented in any other organization. 

As one looks over our composite 


- American nation and takes into considera- 


tion the fact that ninety-five per cent of 
all boys and girls leave school at the end 
ef the grammar school period and con- 
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siders further the fact that no appren- 
ticeship system is open to these youths, 
the years between fourteen and eighteen 
being spent in the main in the occupations 
which have little formative power, one 
will be disposed to admit frankly that the 
class of the community most interested 
in some form of effective industrial edu- 
cation is that part which depends for its 
support upon such occupations as are 
included in the industries. The children 
of the machinist, of the carpenter, of the 
brick maker, of the men in each trade 
and calling, are those whose future wel- 
fare and future usefulness are most di- 
rectly dependent on receiving an effi- 
cient training in the industries and 
crafts. To this great section of our peo- 
ple the acquiring of skill in the trade 
or craft which may be chosen means not 
only a living, but it means the pleasure 
which comes from the mastery of one’s 
vocation; it means contentment in the 
work itself; it means not only pay, but 
happiness. No other part of our Ameri- 
can citizenship is so interested in some 
form of practical industrial education 
as the working people, and it is essential, 
therefore, that the representatives of the 
working men should be included in such 
a society. 

Next to the workers themselves, the 
part of our population most. interested 
in industrial training are the producers, 
the manufacturers; men who are, as a 
tule, the employers of labor. If we are 
to have successful manufacture in this 
country, if we are to produce articles 
which will hold their own for intrinsic 
value in the markets of the world, we 
must have skill and skill of the highest 
order. Skill comes only by training ; and 
training, both theoretical and practical, 
must be the basis for creating the skilled 
worker. Next to the man who depends 
on labor for a living, the manufacturer 
and producer are interested in industrial 
education, and it seems clear, therefore, 
that any society should include repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturer. 

Next to these two classes which are 
‘immediately interested in industrial edu- 
cation come perhaps the school teachers, 
by reason of their calling. If industrial 
training is to be given effectively, it must 
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be given by teachers, however practical 
they may be in their instruction. There- 
fore some form of teaching is a factor 
in this problem, and it seems clear that 
to carry forward such a movement the 
interest of those who are acquainted 
with methods of education and with the 
forms of teaching must be secured. 
Such a society ought, therefore, to in- 
clude a fair representation from the 
ranks of the experienced teachers. 

Over and above, however, all interests 
of the different groups of our citizenship, 
this problem is a national one, affecting 
every business man, every professional 
man, every laboring man. If every 
American citizen is to be trained to be 
an effective, economic unit, and if that 
system of training is to have some rela- 
tion to our public system of instruction, 
this is a question for the whole people, 
and any society which seeks to deal with 
it must include in its ranks business men, 
professional men and others who stand 
for the general interests of the whole 
people. 


THE SOLUTION 


It seemed, therefore, to those who had 
to do with the beginning of this society 
that there was room for the existence of 
a new association devoted to the promo- 
tion of industrial education and which 
should bring together all these elements 
of our citizenship and of our industrial 
and professional life to which I have al- 
luded; and it was these two considera- 
tions—the pressing nature of the problem 
and the need for a society which should 
involve all the interests affected—which 
furnished the reason for the existence 
of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. 

What may such a society hope to ac- 
complish? For one thing, it may bring 
together men of divergent views in a 
common meeting place where a_ better 
understanding of one another’s opinions 
may be secured. -Men differ in the main, 
not by reason of different moral and in- 
tellectual attainments, but by reason of 
the fact that they argue from dif- 
ferent points of view. Two men look- 
ing out of the same room into differ- 
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ent streets will not see the same thing, 
although they may be equally honest and 
equally intelligent. Honest and intelli- 
gent men whose interests are conflicting 
need to be brought together if a common 
solution is to be had which will include 
the rights of all. And one of the things 
which the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education hopes to 
accomplish is the bringing together of 
men of divergent interests and different 
views for conference. 


WINNING THE PUBLIC 


A second thing in which it may hope 
to serve the public good is in the focus- 
ing of public attention on the problem of 
industrial education itself. In the de- 
velopment of all important questions there 
is always delay by reason of the general 
inertia of mankind. To stir the body 
politic out of its lethargy and to bring 
its attention to bear upon the problems 
before it are important phases of any 
movement. In America to-day the fo- 
cusing of public attention upon this prob- 
lem is itself an important thing to do, and 
President Roosevelt rendered an admir- 
able service, in his speech made on the 
31st of May at Lansing, in urging upon 
the American people the tremendous im- 
portance of this question. 

A third direction in which the society 
may hope to serve the cause of indus- 
trial education is in the publication of 
papers relative to this subject and in the 
bringing together of information, such 
as most men who begin to think about 
the subject will wish to have. For ex- 
ample,—I have received many letters 
from individuals scattered throughout 
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the country asking where the writer 
might find an accurate description of this 
or that school, perhaps a German in- 
dustrial school or a French technical 
school. The Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education is just issuing 
at this time a bibliography, accompanied 
by brief notes in the case of each pub- 
lication, which will enable any man in- 
terested in the subject to secure easily 
such literature as will inform him on 
the practical progress which. has been 
made not only in our own country, but in 
other countries, in this matter of indus- 
trial education. It is by such publica- 
tions that the society may well hope to 
forward the cause itself. 

Again, the society hopes to advance the 
cause of industrial education by secur- 
ing studies made by experts in relation 
to particular industries; for example,—a 
committee under the auspices of this so- 
ciety is now engaged in the study of the 
conditions of the boot and shoe industry, 
of the machinist’s trade, of the employ- 
ment of women and children in the in- 
dustries, and in similar study with respect 
to other trades. By such means, and in 
the light of discussions which such pub- 
lications may invoke, we may well hope 
that the whole cause of industrial educa- 
tion may gain ground. 

With these general and specific pur- 
poses in view, the society has begun its 
work and extends to all who may be in- 
terested in this national problem an in- 
vitation to join in its effort, an invitation 
which is extended alike to the teacher, 
to the manufacturer, to the workman, 
to the business man, or to the citizen of 
any profession or calling. 


What is Ahead for the Untrained 
Child in Industry ? 


Based on an Investigation for the Massachusetts Commission 


on Industrial and Technical Education, 19O6 
Susan M. Kingsbury 


Assistant Professor of History and Economics, Simmons College 


“Twenty-five thousand children be- 


tween fourteen and sixteen years of age 
in the state of Massachusetts are not at 
school,’ was the statement in the caption 
of the charts made from the report of 
the commission for the industrial ex- 
hibit in Boston. It is my purpose to try 
to show why these children have left 
school and what the effect will be upon 
their future. 

The first question is far from being 
easy to answer and yet the first two 
charts present facts which seem to make 
it imperative that a solution should be 
found. The first chart consisted of three 
statements : 


These Children leave School poorly 
prepare 

5-6 of these Boys and Girls have not 
completed the Grammar School. 

1-2 of these Boys and Girls have not 
completed the 7th Grade. 

1-4 of these Boys and Girls have not 
completed the 6th Grade. 
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The second chart is given below. 


But these numbers are more sig- 
nificant than at first appears. Suppose 
for one instant we could determine the 
number of those who do continue in 
school longer, and from that number we 
should eliminate all of those children 
who will be independent of their own 
resources. I fear we should discover 
that those who must gain a livelihood 
through manual skill would form a very 
small group—that these 25,000 represent 
almost the entire number of our future 
industrial workers. If this is so, the fu- 
ture of our citizens and the future of our 
industries are alike concerned. 

But after all, the numbers and the 
proportion should not be the telling point; 
it ought to be sufficient that large num- 
bers of our children are entering life with 
a handicap. The real question of inter- 
est is—what becomes of them? The 
third chart on the next page tells us. 


THEY DROP OUT RAPIDLY 
AFTER THE 5% GRADE 


JO4L LEAVE 


LIFT LEAVE 
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II.—Chart based on returns from correspondence with superintendents 


2874 LEAVE 


ISTE LLAVE 
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of schools. 


What is Ahead for the Untrained Child in Industry ? 


hey Enter Unskilled or 
Undesirable Industries. 


Girls 


Boys 


Cirls 


SAILLLD 
INOUS TRIES 


Number 


“7 


UNSKILLED 
AND UDESIRABLE 
INDUSTHMS 


boys Lrond Messenger Whie- 55% Mi 45% 
Oils lash lrrand lay-2Z8% Sts JZ 


IlIl.—Chart based on investigations of industries 
and returns from 1905 census. 

Here, then, are 25,000 children enter- 
ing upon life with no preparation beyond 
the grammar grade and one-quarter of 
them with no more training than the 
average ten or 2leven-year-old American 
boy. 

To every one that goes into an occu- 
pation which is worth while more than 
four enter a cotton mill, or don a mes- 
senger suit, or wear a cash girl’s uni- 
form. They seldom receive over five 
dollars before they are seventeen and 
they reach the height of their power be- 
fore they are twenty, with an income 
possibly of eight to ten dollars. Were 
we to study for a few moments the 
wages of these juvenile earners we 
should find that those who receive over 
eight dollars at seventeen or’ eighteen 
are very few in comparison with those 
who receive five to eight dollars. If 
such employments meant development, 
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and apprenticeship, no cause for con- 
sternation would exist, but the time is 
past when one is. required to urge upon 
the public the evil effects on the imma- 
ture worker of mill life, of errand run- 
ning, of messenger and of cash service. 
That the true apprenticeship in skilled 
industries for the child who has com- 
pleted the grammar grades would not be 
better than the technical school training 
is not so easily proved, but that the low 
grade industries are schools for vice and 
dishonesty rather than for virtue and 
honor, and for retrogression rather than 
for development needs no longer be ar- 
gued. 

What is the reason then that children 
are not in school? It is only by going 
into the home and getting into touch with 
the parents that we can approach the 
truth. Even then only a certain range 
of facts, mostly negative in character, are 
easily secured. The parent did not want 
the child to leave school; the child left 
from “choice.” The parent is now ex- 
pending as much on music lessons and 
commercial schools as the child nets to 
the family over and above carfares and 
extra clothing, ice cream sodas, and 
other amusements. The ringing truth 
is that it is the child and not the parent 
who decides upon the future of the child. 
Of course there are many parents who 
are either too ignorant or too careless 
to consider the vital needs of their chil- 
dren, but at least two-thirds are ready to 
permit if not to force them to remain in 
school. 

But listen with me to statement after 
statement from the earnest mothers and 
fathers, anxious to do the very best for 
their children. “Give my children all 
the education you can”; “I would give 
anything if the older boys had a trade”; 
“We should be just as well off if the 
boy were in school.” “He wanted to go 
to work with the other boys.” “He is 
sorry he left school now and is going 
to night school.” “He is trying to get 
his trade, but he doesn’t do much but 
small dirty work” (after the first year). 
“T wish to goodness he had a trade, he 
has been idle two months after working 
for a year in a baker’s shop at night.” 
“He only got his trade because his father 
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worked there”; “We have tried ‘every- 
where to get him apprenticed. If you 
do hear of a chance please write me a 
~ post card, I will give you one all ad- 
dressed.” These last two statements 
could be heard over and over again from 
home to home, especially from the 
mothers of the idle boys, or from the 
fathers with a trade, who appreciate the 
advantages of skilled work. In the ma- 

-chinists trade particularly comes the 
statement or the complaint that it “is 
only by influence” that the child can get 
the opportunity to be apprenticed. 

_ But let us look at the surroundings of 
these families in order to convince our- 
selves of the truth of the statements of 
parents as they are shown in the follow- 
ing chart IV: 


A large majority of parents could 
and would afford Industrial Training 
fortheir children. (Based on attitude 
of 3,157 families.) 

76% of these families could give their 
children Industrial Training, (Based 
on the family income per person being 
more than $2 per week exclusive of 
rent, and on apparent conditions.) 

66% of the children could have con- 
tinued in school. (Based on statement 
of parents.) 


55% of the families declared they 
would send their children to trade 
schools. 


The appearance of home, of mother, 
of children, confirmed by statement of 
parent, and proved by calculation of in- 
come and expenditure, leads us to feel 
confident that three-quarters of the fam- 
ilies could, yes, and would permit their 
children to continue in school, if we 
could only convince the child. 

The estimate of income and the corre- 
sponding financial ability of the family 
for further expenditure, computed from 
the income each week for each member 
of the family after rent had been de- 
ducted, may not. seem adequate to the 
casual observer. But two things must 
be considered—the size of the fan- 
ily and the number of young  chil- 
dren, through which the margin 
above actual necessities of food and 
clothing is increased. Take at random. 
for example, about one hundred of the 
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families visited in the city of Cambridge, 
a factory city, near enough to Boston 
to afford variety of industry, yet without 
any great extent of tenement dwelling 
and yielding the conditions of an indus- 
trial rather than a commercial: center. 
If we accept as the basis of necessary 
expenses the amount at which, among our 
3,000 families, there seemed to have been 
no margin, that is, $1.50 to $2.00 income 
for each person per week (exclusive of 
rent), then out of forty-eight families 
oi eight members each, thirty-two had 
a margin of from $4 to $8 per week, 
and one-fourth had a margin of $12 to 
$16. In families of five to seven mem- 
bers, seventy out of the seventy-seven 
had a margin of $5 or over, and for 
over one-half, the margin was $9 or $10 
or more. The number of families of less 
than five members was only thirteen. 

If, instead, the estimate of total in- 
come per year should be given, we 
should find that many of the small- 
er families have an income of $750 
per year and the larger $1,200 or 
more. On ‘the estimates quoted in 
Shadwell’s Industrial Efficiency for the 
fifth class of income, $600 to $700, 
with the percentage allowed for food, 
clothing, taxes, and furniture, the mar- 
gin exclusive of rent for almost the 
lowest income amounts to more 
than $150 per year.1 This comparison 
brings us to conclusions similar to our 
own made by personal observation: that 
is, that the family of ordinary size, with 
an income of $2 or more per person, has 

‘Income and expenditure oftypical families : 


FAMILY OF 5. 


1. Income—$2 per week per person (50 weeks) + 
rent, $10 per month=$620. 
Wxpenditure—rent, $120+ clothes (138%), 
taxes (2%) and furniture (5%), $1244. 
food $315=$559. 

. Margin= $61. 

2. Income—$2.50 per week-+ rent, $12=8769. 


Hxpenditure—rent, $144 + clothes, &¢., 154 
+food, $315—$613. tee 
Margin=$156. 

Bs Income—$3 per week-+ rent, $14=$918. 
Expenditure—rent, $168 + clothes, &e., $184 
+food, $815—$667. 

Margin = $251. 

FAMILY OF 7. 

Li Income—$2 per week-+rent, $11=—$832. 
Expenditure—rent, $132 + clothes, &e., $166 


+food, $431=$729. 

; Margin = $103. 

2. Income—$3 per week +rent, 
penditure= rent, 
food, $481=$871. 
Margin =$371. 


Z $16=$1242. bx- 
$192-+ clothes, &e., $2484 
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a margin sufficient to permit further 
schooling for children from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. Three facts should 
be noticed in this connection—first, 
that out of the one hundred fam- 
ilies considered, only seven of the 
five to seven-member families had an 
income of $2 or less; second, that 
the income of no children of four- 
teen, fifteen or sixteen years of age 
was included in these statements; and 
third, that in the 3,000 families visited 
not more than one-sixth were at or be- 
low the lowest margin here given. 
Having seen the position of the parent, 
let us interview the child. Why does he 
not wish to continue in school? Every 
teacher knows the type of child who at 
twelve or thirteen begins to be uneasy 
and whose vent is found in intense dis- 
like of the teacher, with the result at 
first of constant absence if not of tru- 
ancy and finally of withdrawal from 
school. The fact is the dislike is of the 
life—It is school, which is not interest- 
ing, not the teacher. The final quarrel 
was doubtless with the teacher, and it 
may often be given as the reason for 
leaving, but I believe our interviews give 
ample proof that two distinct agencies 
are at work impelling the child to with- 
draw from school—the positive dislike 
for books which comes at the stage of 
development when ‘it is the tendency of 
the child to do and not to study, and the 
ineffectiveness of the school to meet that 
natural demand of the child; and the de- 
sire to follow “all the other boys” into 
work, or to earn enough money “to 
dress as well as the other girls who are 
at work.” It is as contagious as the 
style of dress. It is the social instinct 
“to go with the herd.” Did you ever 
see it begin in your class room, or your 
school, or your family, or your commun- 
ity? Did you ever attempt to stop that 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction or ambi- 
tion, whichever it may be, “to leave 
school” and “go to work,” either in 
your class asa teacher, or in your schools 
as a supervisor, or in your community 
as a member of a school board, or as a 
citizen, or as a parent? And have you 
ever found yourself literally growing 


faint with the effort as if battling with . 


What is Ahead for the Untrained Child in intiastiae 
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the tide, when you saw how futile were 
your attempts? Such is the feeling cre- 
ated as one passes from door to door, 
from home to home. This ever insistent 
unwillingness of the child to remain in 
school is the natural striving of the child 
to “get what he wants,” what nature 
has led him to want. 

The third chart reveals that these chil- 
dren are in unskilled industries and we 
have taken as admitted that these indus- 
tries do not offer training in skill. The 
first failure of the child, then, is a fail- 
ure to gain admittance to a skilled trade, 
for when once in the lower occupations, 
the chances of passing to a skilled indus- 
try are very few. Once there, he re- 
mains there. We have interviewed many 
of those seventeen to twenty-four years 
of age who are to-day in the skilled in- 
dustries and .we find significant facts. 
These boys and girls started in a skilled 
trade. Out of fifty, taken from the 
Cambridge homes visited, only one had 


*been employed in any unskilled indus- 


try, except as errand or office boys. It 
might seem that such juvenile employ- 
ments were stepping stones to better 
things, but if we remember that over 
one-half of the boys who go to work at 
such an early age enter offices or mes- 
senger service and then note that less 
than one-fifth of those found in the skill- 
ed trades are from offices, we see that 


after all we have not saved a boy when 


we send him out to run errands, or start- 
ed a girl to the highest things when we 
make her a cash girl. Look with me 
through the returns from boys in skilled 
industries to prove our contention. Hard- 
ly two or three of the boys in printing 
houses have been in any other employ- 
ment and the same is true with boys in 
mechanics’ trades, or with plumbers, 
painters, glass workers, plasterers, ma- 
sons, stone cutters. Or approach the 
subject from another point. Visit the 
boys who are started in rubber factories. 
Not one of them has entered a skilled 
trade; among fifty-three in candy work, 
not one; among twelve in cracker fac- 
tories, not one. So the answers come. 
But there are other things to note 
about the outlook for children. How 
they shift from employment to employ- 
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ment! The briefly tabulated figures 
given in the report of the commission 
showing this fact are necessarily far 
from satisfactory. But elaborated re- 
turns, the impressions from running over 
the reports of the children, and, better 
still, the evidence which comes from con- 
stant discussion with parents show dis- 
tinctly that here is one of the worst in- 
fluences of the unskilled industry. Con- 
stant changing from industry to industry 
or from, firm to firm, with the conse- 
quent idleness for weeks at a time, 
brings that unsteadiness of pur- 
pose, irresponsibility of character, and 
irregularity of habit which is the un- 
doing of manhood and womanhood. 


Then, too, note the attitude of the em-’ 


ployer, as shown in Chart V. He knows 
that these very characteristics of the 
child are undesirable for him, and con- 
sequently he refuses to employ the child 
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when the superintendent in a rubber 


factory gives to each child who applies 
for work a rubber heel and tells her to 
trace it on a piece of paper and cut it 
out from the paper. Then, by the deft- 
ness which she shows, he judges her abil- 
ity and employs or rejects her. But 


-what about the boys or girls who are 


not bright? they must fall by the way; 
that is all—that is their outlook. 

Even the child who enters the skilled 
industry without training is to-day not 
the fortunate lad of former days. Called 
an apprentice, he does a man’s work at 
one machine and receives a child’s pay. 
No wonder he does not wish to be ap- 
prenticed, but leaves his apprenticeship 
to apply for a man’s work elsewhere. 
Is he being taught? Foremen say not. 
Employers admit it. He is getting small 
pay and inadequate returns ; the employer 
does not agree to teach him, and he must 


V.—Chart based on personal interviews with employers. 


whenever possible, and when, through 
competition or ‘lack of supply, he does 
take him he throws him at the unskilled 
work. He cannot “bother to teach 
him.” He sifts out and weeds out and 
keeps the brighter and abler child and 
then sends the other out to “find another 
job.” An interesting illustration is seen 


virtually steal his trade. When returns 
from employers in large railways and 
other immense industries show not one in 
one hundred being apprenticed, the out- 
look of the boy looking for training 
through apprenticeship is given. Talk 
with the boy in the skilled trade. See 
what his endeavors are to learn! Cor- 
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respondence schools, night schools, 
eagerness to attend a night trade school, 
constant regret at having left school so 
soon, vigorous approval of trade schools 


Chart showing difference in wages af Successive ages between 
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—these are the views of boys and of 
parents of boys who have “got into a 
trade”: but realize they “haven’t got a 
trade.” Could I give reprints of inter- 
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views in sixty houses of boys who are 
struggling in different trades, the story 
would soon be told of what efforts these 
boys must make to get the opportunities 
which the — skilled 
trades are supposed 
to give the untrained 


Weekly : 
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Se imaiar. OME let him) visit 
successwe ages, 3,000 families in the 

State of Massachu- 

setts and listen un- 
biased to the story which these charts 
are made to picture, and I believe he will 
hear not only a tragedy of home but one 


Shop 


_of industry and citizenship as well. 


The Decay of Apprenticeship and 
Corporation Schools 
Ralph Albertson 


Educational Director at Filene’s, Boston 


The decay of the old system of 
indentured apprenticeship was a neces- 
sary result of the rise of the factory sys- 
tem and of the development of specializa- 
tion in industry. . Specialization render- 
ed the training of journeymen unneces- 
sary. No boy would spend three years 
learning a blacksmith trade when in three 
weeks or perhaps three days he could 
learn to operate a machine at which he 
could earn more money than in a smithy. 
As a matter of fact, however, the supply 
of apprentice-trained journeymen far 
outlasted the demand for them. One of 
the most beautiful pieces of cabinet work 
I ever saw was shown me in the home 
of a workman by his proud wife. He 
had learned his trade in the “old country” 
and was an expert joiner in every sense of 
the word. But while there was a market 
for his labor there was no market for his 
skill. For sixteen years he had earned 
his daily bread operating a “shaper” 
which put a certain curve on a certain 
part of a certain stick used in the con- 
struction of binders and mowers. Thou- 
sands of sticks, and the same motion. 
Anybody could do it. He could do it 
asleep. A boy could do it better than 
he. In fact when two years later he left 
his job forever, a sixteen-year-old boy 
became the operator of the machine with- 
out previous training. The man who mows 
my lawn in summer and takes care of my 
furnace in winter is an upholsterer by 
trade, having served a three years’ inden- 
tured apprenticeship to learn that trade, 
but his skill does not enable him to earn 
a living. Even the job he had in a fur- 
niture factory he lost to an unskilled but 
quicker worker. There are thousands 
upon thousands of skilled, apprentice- 
trained journeymen to-day for whom 
there is no opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood by the exercise of their skill. Ap- 
prenticeship did not fail, but the trades 
themselves disintegrated so that it be- 
came no longer worth while to master 
them. 
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A report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor ascribes the decadence of the 
apprenticeship system to the following 
causes: 


(1) Production on a large scale, which 
destroys the personal relations between the 
master and apprentice. 


(2) The extensive use of machinery and 
subdivision of labor. 


(3) The unwillingness of employers to 
take on apprentices. 


(4) The unwillingness of journeymen to 
instruct apprentices. 


(0) The dislike of boys for apprenticeship. 


The subdivision of labor and conse- 
quent disintegration of the trades is the 
basis and efficient cause of this change, 
however, and the other reasons given are 
entirely subordinate to this. 

Coats, for instance, used to be made 
by tailors. A skilled tailor made the en- 
tire garment. If that were the method 
of manufacture to-day there would be 


plenty of tailors, apprentice-trained, to . 


do the work; but the method of manu- 
facture has changed; it no longer takes 
a tailor to make a coat, and. therefore 
those who are to work in the clothing 
trades need not serve the: old-fashioned 
tailor’s apprenticeship. According to 
Pope’s The Clothing Industry in New 
York, there are now thirty-nine different 
occupations comprised in the manufacture 
of a coat, in a shop where specialization 
has reached its highest development 
under the factory system. This means 
that the skill and labor of the tailor are 
not merely supplanted somewhat by ma- 
chinery, but that they are also subdivided 
into thirty-nine parts. 

A similar process has taken place in 
many other trades. Speed is a greater 
consideration than skill. The man who 
can keep pace with a machine (or sev- 
eral machines), supplying the human cog 
merely, is of more importance in the in- 
dustrial world than the man who can 
do the work of the machine even better 
than the machine can. 
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The proportions of apprentices to 
workmen are remarkably small. The 
United States Census of 1900 gives a 
total of 81,482 apprentices and “helpers” 
in sixteen trades and “other miscellaneous 
industries.” Comparing this number of 
apprentices with the total number of per- 
sons employed in the occupations refer- 
red to we find that the apprentices consti- 
tute only 2.45 percent. The highest pro- 
portions of apprentices are found among 

nachinists, 5.86 per cent, and among 
plumbers and gas and steam fitters, 5.70 
per cent. In the whole field of the build- 
ing trades in Massachusetts the percent- 
age of apprentices to workmen is only 
1.3 percent. This smallness of the num- 
ber of apprentices cannot be charged to 
the restrictions of labor unions, for no 
trade union restricts the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen to less than seven 
per cent, and it is ordinarily twenty per 
cent. While there are local instances of 
unions restricting the number of ap- 
prentices, their restrictions are in no 
large measure responsible for the appren- 
ticeship situation. 

Along with the disintegration of trades 
and the loss of the old system of appren- 
ticeship training, other great industrial 
changes have been taking place calling 
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for skill of other kinds—for skilled fore- 


_men, superintendents, and workers in the 


skilled sections of the factories that have 
supplanted the old tradesmen, and also 
for skill in the new arts and trades 
created by recent science and invention. 
How should this skill be produced? How 
could men be properly trained for these 
new crafts and callings? Of course in- 
dustry did not wait for a new system of 
industrial training, but while men have 
been “picking up” such knowledge and 
skill as instinct and experience could af- 
ford them both school and factory have 
made attempts in the direction of furnish- 
ing the needed training. 

It is my belief that industrial training 
is more properly the work of schools than 
of factories—that it is a public rather 
than a private function, and‘ that our 
schools will follow the splendid example 
set by Germany by providing a thorough 
industrial education in all grades and 
branches and adapted to all classes of 
workers and their children. We have al- 
ready established a considerable number 
of trade schools of various types in this 
country and these have so thoroughly 
proven their value that it surely cannot 
be long before due provision will be made 
for this work in the public educational 


MODERN SPECIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY HAS. DROUGHT ABOUT A DISINTEGRATION OF THE TRADES 
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IN THE MANUFACTURE OF A COAT IN A THOROUGHLY. .ORGANIZED CLOTHING 
FACTORY THE DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS ARE :+* 


1 SITTER 21 SHOULDER OPERATOR 

2 POCKET MAKER 22 SLEEVE EDGE DASTER 

3 CANVASS BASTER 23 COLLAR AND SLEEVE BASTER 
+ PADDER OP LAPELS 2A SLEEVE PRESSER 

5 DAR TACKER 25 COLLAR & LAPEL JOINER 

G SEAM PRESSER 26 ARMHOLE DASTER 

7 UNING MAKER 27 SLEEVE OPERATOR 

8& UNING OPERATOR 28 CARMENT EXAMINER 

9 SLERVE MAKER 29 COLLAR FINISHER 

10 LINING PRESSER 50 ARMHOLE LINING FINISHER 

" SLEEVE PRESSER S| DASTING PULLBR 

12 COLLAR PADDER O2 EDCE PRESSER 

19 SHAPER 3 OS DUTTONHOLE CUTTER 

4 DASTERA PULLER OF STAY TAPE 34 BUTTONHOLE MAKER 

19 “LINING -DASTER 55 GEN BUSHPLER & HANGER StWweR 
16 OPERATOR 5G COAT PRESSER 

17 PRESSER 37 DUTTON MARKER 

18 EDGE COTTER 58 DUTTON SEWER 

19 EDOPR DASTER 59 BUSHELER 


20 ARMHOLE BASTER 
# See Bulletin Bureau of Labor, Washington Nov. 1906 page 692 
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. THE DISINTEGRATION OF TRADES MARKS THE PASSING OF THE OLD APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM) 


trade. 


UNDER THE OLD INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM THE APPRENTICE 
BECAME A PULL~FLEDGED CRAFTSMAN ABLE TO DO ANY 
PART OF THE WORK OF THE TRADE HE HAD LEARNED 


system. These schools are wholly inade- 
quate at present. They are but pointing 
in the direction of the great field of in- 
dustrial education. 

The factories, meanwhile, cannot wait 
‘for the schools. They must have skilled 
men, stiperintendents, experts—not in the 
so-called trades, but in the work of the 
factory—in the particular industry of 
which each factory is a part. Leading 
manufacturers, therefore, in certain lines 
where the need was greatest have insti- 
tuted their own systems of apprentice- 
ship to fill this need. As under the old 
system, an indenture is usually required 
of apprentices, but unlike that system 
they do not live with their masters, they 
are paid “living wages,” and they reccive 
iti the best instances careful and compre- 
hensive instruction and definite training 
for the mastery of an industry rather than 
for the learning of a trade. This new 
apprenticeship, so far as it goes, is adapt- 
ed to the new industrial conditions and 
needs. Each factory trains men _pri- 
marily for its own uses, however, and 
only in the rarest cases is the effort made 
to give a training broad enough to cover 
an industry. 


UNDER THE FACTORY SYSTEM MEN “PICK UP’ JOBS 
WITHOUT LEARNING A TRADE, AND THEIR EFFICIENCY 1S 
CONFINED TO SPECIAL ACTS REQUIRING NO OTHER SKILL 
OR TRAINNG THAN MERE PRACTICE. 


Among the corporations that have been 
far-sighted enough thus to undertake the 
training of their skilled men a few have 
had remarkable success and their systems 
deserve the thoughtful attention of all 
who are interested in industrial education. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Philadelphia, for instance, takes appren- 
tices to the industry of locomotive build- 
ing in all its branches. There has been 
some form of apprenticeship in these 
works since 1865, but the present system 
was adopted only in 1901 when it was 
made a distinct department with its own 
superintendent. 

Apprentices are taken in three classes. 
For admission to the first or lowest class 
a common or grammar school education 
is required, the applicant must be under 
seventeen years of age and he must be 
indentured for four years. He is requir- 
ed to attend a free evening school two 
evenings per week during the first three 
years of his apprenticeship and to master 
algebra, geometry and mechanical draw- 
ing. His wages begin at five cents per 
hour and they are raised two cents per 
hour each year, and a:bonus of $125 is 
paid him at the end of his term. This 
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APPRENTICES. 


[ACH 


Te 


MASTER OR A SHOP. 


course fits for gang foremen, and thor- 
ough mechanics. The requirement for 
admission to the second class of appren- 
ticeship is a high school education; the 
age limit is eighteen, the term of indent- 
ure three years. Evening school attend- 
ance is required, and wages start at seven 
cents per hour. This course is more ad- 
vanced than the first and aims to turn 
out men fitted for contracting and other 
work of considerable responsibility. The 
third class is a two years’ course for 
graduates of colleges, technical schools 
or scientific institutes. The training is 
advanced and thorough. Wages in this 
class grade from thirteen to twenty cents 
per hour. Apprentices must read and 
analyze the articles in some specified tech- 
nical journal. At graduation, they are 
fitted to be foremen, superintendents, 
consulting engineers, or members of the 
executive staff. Two years ago there 
were about fifty apprentices in this class 
about one hundred in the second class 
and nearly two hundred and fifty in the 
first class. 

The General Electric Company, of 
Lynn, has two classes of apprentices. The 
regular apprenticeship course covers a 
‘period of four years. Beginners must be 
stxteen years of age and have a grammar 


INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM TRAINS 
GEAERAL APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING BEGAN. 
APPRENTICESHIP STRICTLY REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO GUILDS. 


PRODUCTION ON A LOW SCALE. 
APPRENTICESHIP A TEMPORARY SIMI-SLAVERY. 


APPRENTICE §=STILL LIVED IN TAMILY OF MASTER 3 TO YEARS. 
Hit. RECIIVID HID BOARD AND PERHAPS 
Air WAS GIVEN PERSONAL TRAINING PROM A MASTER WORKMAN 


OF TRADES HAVE DESTROYED THE OLD APPRENTICLOMIP SYSTEM, 
THE TRAINING OF WORKERS ID MORE TOR FACILITY THAN FOR SKILL ; 
LEARN THE FACTORY AND HOW TO MAKE ITD PRODUCT, RATHER THAN A TRADE. | 


HE GITS INTELLECTUAL A® WELL AS MANUAL TRAINING. 
Hr 15 PAID A TAIR WAGL TOR SUCH TACTORY WORK AS HE MAY DO 
HIE DECOMES MASTOR OF AN INDUSTRY WITH ITD SPECIALIZATIONS AND MUCH OF ITD TECHNIQUE | 


ITS WORKERS.. 


SDI A WEEK AD PAY. 


THEY 


school education. In addition to the 
shop work, six hours per week of class 
work is required in mathematics, physics, 
technology, and mechanical drawing. 
The wages are graded from $4.50 to 
$o.50 per week, with a bonus of $100. 
The apprentices become foremen, master 
mechanics, and superintendents. This 
company also takes high school graduates 
as drawing office apprentices, requiring 
a certain amount of practical shop work 
and paying for the three years from 
eleven cents to twenty-two cents per hour. 
The work of apprenticeship training is 
made a special department in charge of 
a skilled foreman, who is a_ ‘teacher. 
The apprentices themselves are taught 
to teach. After about two years in the 
training room they are transferred to the 
factory department. 

The Westinghouse Company, of Pitts- 
burg, has a special foreman of its ap- 
prentice department, who has general 
charge of all apprentices and who out- 
lines the courses of work the apprentices 
are to follow. Six months’ work in the 
drawing room is required of each ap- 
prentice and a daily report throughout 
the course. Special opportunities are af- 
forded for the study of electrical science. 
Instruction and equipment are liberally 
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furnished. A distinct system of engi- 
neering apprenticeship which trains for 
expert electrical engineering is also of- 
fered here to graduates of technical 
schools. — 

Far more common however, are ap- 
prenticeship systems in which the course 
consists wholly of shop work and the boy, 
when he is not filling the place of cheap 
labor, picks up what knowledge he may 
by dint of experience and the boss’s 
“bossing,” rather than by instruction. 

There are all grades of variation be- 
tween the factory that gives its boys a 
thorough training for their life work and 
the factory that under the pretext of ap- 
prenticeship exploits the labor of the 
boys at low wages. It is, of course, im- 
possible to say how many more of the 
latter there are than of the former. 

In a recent investigation made by 


Ernest G. Hapgood, of Tufts College,’ 


questions upon this subject were ad- 
dressed to one hundred and seventy-five 
manufacturers. Of the one hundred re- 
plies received, seventy-one said that they 
have some sort of apprenticeship, fitty- 
nine employ indentured apprentices, and 
forty-seven of these employ a total of 
3728 apprentices. Of fifty-two firms 
twelve had employed apprentices from 
one to five years, seven firms had been 
training them from six to fifteen years, 
twelve firms from sixteen to thirty years, 
eight from thirty-one to sixty years, and 
the remaining thirteen firms gave indefi- 
nite answers. Thirty-five have a four 
years. course, eleven a’ three“ yedrs: 
course, and no course is less than two 
years. These figures include, in all prob- 
ability, the best apprenticeship systems in 
the country and represent a situation that 
is not at all true of industry in general. 
In a number of industries where ma- 
chines have displaced skilled workmen 
there is still in vogue a method of train- 
ing spoken of sometimes as “quasi-ap- 
prenticeship.” It extends over only a 
few months and no age or. educational 
requirement is made for admission. Gar- 
ment makers, cigar makers, boot and shoe 
workers, textile operatives, and workers 
in similar occupations usually enter upon 
their work as learners. The time so 
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spent varies from one week to a year. A 
bright man will learn to be a cigar-maker 
in three months. In these occupations, ’ 
however, it is not skill that is wanted so 
much as proficiency, and the learning 
period is not comparable morally or edu- 
cationally or industrially from the work- 
ers’ point of view to apprenticeship. Nor 
is the “helper system” which prevails so 
generally in certain trades and by means 
of which bright boys without definite in- 
struction do rise to the level of journey- 
men, a satisfactory or worthy substitute 
for apprenticeship. It is, however, the 
best school that the corporations have as 
a rule offered to the boy, and it must be 
said that the boy has made the most of 
it. Without education or definite train- 
ing for their work thousands upon thou- 
sands of boys have “picked up”. their 
trades and made the best they could of 
themselves most nobly. But no one will 
for a moment imagine that under such 
an absence of training we have made any- 
thing like the industrial progress possible 
under a thorough and broadly applied 
system of industrial training. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 
in an effort to learn the extent of appren- 
ticeship in that state, asked a number of 
employers and labor unions the question: 
“Ts there a system of apprenticeship in 
your trade?” Of the employers, thirty- 
one replied, “yes,” and twenty-seven, 
“no.” From the unions, fifty-five affirm- 
ative and forty-four negative replies were 
received. ‘These figures discredit at once 
the theory that apprenticeship is a 
negligible fact in industrial education, 
and the claim on the other hand, that it 
solves the problem. The facts seem to 
be that hundreds of firms throughout the 
country are training apprentices and 
turning out a most valuable quota of 
skilled workers in the industrial world, 
and yet, as we have seen, the total num- 
ber so trained is so small as to be utterly 
inadequate to the needs of our great and 
growing industries. If manufacturers 
generally would do as the Baldwin people 
have done, apprenticeship would solve the 
problem, but there seems little likelihood 
of this. It is too broad a policy for the 
temper of the modern corporation. We 
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shall have to accept the German policy of 
training for industrial efficiency through 
a system of public education, and only 
so shall we be able to keep our place in 
the great world struggle for industrial 
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supremacy. The country that gives its 
workers the best training will eventually 
succeed in this struggle. We cannot 
leave so important a matter to the short- 
sightedness of private corporations. 


Industrial Education in Massachusetts 
Paul H. Hanus 


Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


During the past two years industrial 
education, under state auspices, has been 
energetically advocated in Massachusetts ; 
and during the past year the state has 
taken active steps to promote the estab- 
lishment of schools for the training of 
workers in the important industries of 
the commonwealth. 

The first Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education, appointed for one 
year. by Governor Douglas more than 
two years ago, made an important report 
(in April, 1906), on the need of indus- 
trial education, and industrial conditions 
in Massachusetts; and recommended a 
statute requiring the Governor (Gover- 
nor Guild), to appoint a commission on 
industrial education for a term of years, 
and charging this commission with the 
powers and duties enumerated below. 
With some modifications this statute was 
adopted by the legislature. 

Governor Guild’s Commission on In- 
dustrial Education, consisting of five per- 
sons, was appointed on August 31, 1906, 
to serve for three years. This commis- 
sion was organized in September, and 
it has been at work since then in the en- 
deavor to carry out the provisions of the 
statute under which it was appointed. 
The most important provisions of the 
statute are: 


1. To continue the investigation into in- 
dustrial conditions and industrial education 
begun by the earlier commission, and to pro- 
vide for lectures on the importance of in- 
dustrial education and kindred subjects. 


2. To visit and report on all special 
schools in which industrial education is car- 
ried on. 

3. To initiate and superintend the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of independent 
industrial schools (7. e., schools independent 
of the existing public schools), including 


schools for instruction in the principles of 
agriculture and the domestic and mechanic 
arts, for boys and girls, in various: centers 
of the commonwealth, with the co-operation 
and consent of the municipality involved or 
the municipalities constituent of any district 
to be formed by the union of towns and 
cities; such schools to be for children over 
fourteen years of age. 


4. To provide in the industrial schools 
part-time classes for children between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen, and evening 
classes for such persons and older persons 
already employed. 

5. These schools are to be supported by 
money appropriated by the municipality and 
by the state, the state aiding in the mainten- 
ance of such schools, in proportion to. the 
expenditure locally for schools. Each pay- 
ment to any city or town, however, requires 
a special appropriation by the legislature. 

6. The commission has all necessary pow- 
ers in the conduct and maintenance of in- 
dustrial schools, and money appropriated for 
their maintenance by a municipality and the 
state is expended under its direction. 

7. The commission is required, also, to re- 
port annually to the legislature on the con- 
dition and progress of industrial education 
during the year, stating what industrial 
schools may have been established and the 
appropriations necessary for their mainten- 
ance, and further to make such recommenda- 
tions as the commission may deem advisable. 


8. The commission shall consider especi- 
ally, and report at an early day on the ad- 
visability of establishing one or more tech- 
nical schools or industrial colleges, provid- 
ing for an extended training in the working 
principles of the larger industries of the 
commonwealth. 


9. The commission must appoint a secre- 
tary who is to be its executive officer. 

Under this statute the Commission on 
Industrial Education has been carrying 
on its work. It was important that the 
secretary of the commission should be a 
man of broad experience, of good train- 
ing, and of unquestioned interest in in- 
dustrial education. A circular letter was 
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sent to consulting engineers, heads of 
manufacturing establishments, business 
men, editors and others, defining the 
qualifications which the commission de- 
sired its secretary to possess, and asking 
for suggestions as to suitable candidates. 
This letter brought many responses, with 
the result that the commission considered 
carefully the various qualifications of 
sixty-seven different persons. Its choice 
finally fell upon Mr. Charles H. Morse. 
Mr. Morse has been superintendent of 
the Rindge Manual Training School, 
Cambridge, since 1895; and, in addition 
to the administration of this school dur- 
ing the past eleven years, Mr. Morse has 
been called as a mechanical and electrical 
expert in nearly two hundred cases in the 
courts of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. He has done work as 
consulting engineer for several railroads 
and street railroads, and for various pri- 
vate individuals. For some years Mr. 
Morse has been one of the directors of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association Trade School, Huntington 
avenue, Boston; and for the past two 
years he has been, without any cost to 
the city of Cambridge, principal of its 
evening school of trades, which is carried 
on in the Rindge Building. In assuming 
his duties as secretary of the commission 
Mr. Morse lays aside all other remuner- 
ative work of whatever description. 
Mr. Morse was appointed secretary on 
January 1, 1907. Before that time the 
commission had secured the services, 
as temporary secretary, of Mr. Robert A. 
Woods, head of the South End House, 
Boston. The commission had, however, 
begun its work immediately upon its 
organization in September. It was of 
the first importance that the commission 
should inform itself concerning the data 
of the comprehensive and complicated 
problem with which it had to deal. It 
has, therefore, studied existing industrial 
schools in Massachusetts and elsewhere ; 
it has devoted much time to conferences 
’ with manufacturers, business men, and 
employes, and with teachers who have had 
experience in teaching trades in this 
country and abroad; and it has studied 
the report of the first Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical 
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Education (1906). The commission was 
thus enabled to work out a provisional 
plan for industrial schools in Massachu- 
setts in the light of what was deemed 
necessary and feasible, and of what had 
been, in part, achieved elsewhere. It was 
clear to the commission that such a plan 
must be definite enough to serve as a 
guide, and yet flexible enough to be 
adapted to local needs and conditions, 
whatever these might be. 

This provisional plan, together with the 
principles on which it is based, may be 
briefly set forth as follows: 

The progressive development of all 
high-grade industries requires skilled 
workmen, possessing “industrial intelli- 
gence,’—that is, comprehensive insight 
into and intelligent interest in their 
several trades,—as well as skill. The 
present conditions of production are 
usually unfavorable to the training of 
such workmen in the shop or factory, and 
sometimes render such training impossi- 
ble. All industries, whatever their grade, 
need more men than are now obtainable, 
who are capable of acting as foremen, 
superintendents or managers,—men pos- 
sessing the comprehensive insight, inter- 
est and skill necessary for the organiza- 
tion and direction of a department or a 
shop. In general, such men, whether 
workers, foremen or superintendents, are 
now developed only by chance, and they 
are then self-made men, possessing the 
merits but also the shortcomings of their 
training. 

Meanwhile boys (and girls) are not 
only not directed toward the trades in our 
existing schools, but are actually often 
directed away from them by their aca- 
demic traditions. On account of the 
youth of the children up to the end of 
the grammar school period and because 
of the general education which the ex- 
isting schools supply, the schools have 
not concerned themselves with the de- 
velopment of a vocational purpose, nor 
with the training which points toward the 
realization of that purpose. Up to the 
age of fourteen the whole of a pupil’s 
time is required for the general educa- 
tion on which his vocational training 
should be based. 
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In every democratic society the schools 
provided by the public should meet the 
needs of all classes. The existing pub- 
lic high schools serve to give a general 
education to those pupils whose circum- 
stances permit them to devote several 
years more to such education, and at 
the same time those schools offer 
preparation for admission to col- 
lege or some higher technical school. 
The manual training high schools— 
or so-called technical high school— 
intended originally to train recruits for 
the trades—are really in most cases insti- 
tutions for general education, like the 
academic high schools; but, unlike them, 
they serve to give a certain class of pupils 
a general high school education with the 
help of manual training, or, like them, 
to prepare their pupils for higher train- 
ing in some college or engineering school. 

Boys are not wanted in most of the 
skilled industries until they are sixteen 
years of age. The total result is a great 
number of boys and girls from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age, who are at work 
in various kinds of juvenile occupations 
in which they learn no trade, are subject 
to little if any beneficial general educa- 
tion, and often to much harmful educa- 
tion from shifting experience and en- 
vironment. Large numbers of these chil- 
dren would be in school if the school 
promised preparation for some life pur- 
suit. These years, are of little economic 
value to such children, and there is little 
increase in the economic value of most 
of them as time goes on. 

These years and the subsequent years 
are, however, valuable for industrial edu- 
cation; but there is at present no agency 
whereby this education is provided, save 
here and there to a limited extent, and 
then chiefly by philanthropy. 

The need of industrial schools to sup- 
plement the existing school system, and 
to meet a new educational need which 
has developed with the evolution of our 
industries and commerce, is therefore 
clear. Such schools would receive pupils 
fourteen or fifteen years of age who de- 
clare their intention to learn a trade; 
and would, therefore, be parallel to the 
existing public high schools, but inde- 
pendent of them. 
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Such schools should be established as 
independent schools, because the motive 
or end for which they exist, namely, 
vocational training as contrasted with 
general training, determines the value of 
the instruction in every detail. In order 
to keep such schools in close touch with 
the trades and with agriculture there 
should be local advisory boards, including 
representatives of the industries con- 
cerned, employers and employes. 

When the schools are fully established, 
they should offer four years of training, 
as described below, for pupils fourteen 
or fifteen years of age on admission; but 
such schools will in most cases be devel- 
oped only gradually. The four years of 
instruction might be divided as follows: 

The first two years would cover gen- 
eral shop instruction, at least two hours 
per day, together with related mathemat- 
ics, drawing, natural science and English. 

The work of the last two years—which 
could be gradually completed during a 
longer period in the evenings, or on the 
part-time system, (meaning part of the 
time in the factory or shop and part of 
the time in the school during working 
hours, whether on the same day, or at 
intervals of several days, or even weeks, 
by pupils who were obliged to go to work 
at sixteen —should give the shop instruc- 
tion for particular trades; and for each 
trade represented the drawing, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, physical or biological 
science applicable to that trade; the his- 
tory of that trade; civics treated as con- 
cretely as possible; and shop and business 
English. 

Part-time courses for apprentices, and 
evening courses for employed persons, 
whether apprentices or journeymen, are 
naturally important features of the plan. 

Having worked out this general plan, 
the commission has devoted much time to 
explaining it to the citizens of the state. 
Many meetings have been held in towns 
and cities for that purpose, and more are 
to follow. At these meetings much in- 
terest in the subject has been developed ; 
and several communities are now taking 
active steps to see what can be done for 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
industrial schools proposed. 
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The commission is also carrying on 
further investigations at home and 
abroad, and expects to embody its find- 
ings in one report, or more, during the 
present year. 

The commission also intends to issue 
bulletins of information on industrial 
education from time to time. Several of 
these bulletins are at this moment nearly 
ready for distribution. They are trans- 
lations of the programmes of study of 
the very successful industrial continua- 
tion schools of the city of Munich, in 
Germany, described in Appendix C of the 
commission’s report. (One of the pro- 
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grammes referred to is printed as Ap- 
pendix D of that report.) 

The time since the commission was ap- 
pointed has been too short to expect con- 
crete results of its work in the form of 
schools actually established. But a 
policy has been beaten out for the general 
guidance of those who have to deal with 
the important and complicated problem 
of industrial education; and the meaning 
and the necessity of industrial education 
have been brought home to the people 
from one end of the commonwealth 
to the other. The commission is 
in earnest, and the response of the people 
in encoyraging. 


Industrial Training in the Public Schools 


Charles F. Warner 
Principal The Mechanics Arts High School, Springfield, Mass. 


It has become a trite saying that the 
best cure for the evils of democracy is 
more democracy. It is no less self- 
evident that the best way to correct the 
chief defect of our public schools—the 
most democratic of American institu- 
tions—is to extend and modify them to 
meet the practical needs of a much larger 
number of children and thus to make 
them more universally and more funda- 
mentally democratic. More than twenty 
million children attended the public 
schools of the United States during the 
school year ending in June, 1907. From 
this vast army there will be at least 
five million deserters before the 
roll is called at the beginning of a 
new school year. Why do so many chil- 
dren leave the public schools before they 
have completed the elementary stages of 
the curriculum? Chiefly, I believe, be- 
cause the schools, generally speaking, do 
not offer enough of the kind of training 
which has an evident practical value. 
Dr. Kingsbury found in her inquiry into 
the relations of children to the industries 
for the special report on the subject 
issued by the Massachusetts Commission 
on Industrial and Technical Education, in 
1906, that many parents, when their 
children reach the end of the compulsory 


school period, would gladly make great 
sacrifices to keep their children in school 
if they were able to see any direct prac- 
tical advantage in further school train- 
ing. 

There is something decidedly wrong 
in a social system which permits large 
numbers of children to leave school and 
waste from two to four years of ado- 
lescence in unskilled labor for a wage 
so small that it can claim no considera- 
tion in comparison with the loss of op- 
portunity that such children experience, 
not to speak of the physical, mental and 
moral damage that they may suffer. It 
is the most formative period of their 
lives if rightly employed. And it may 
be, and sometimes doubtless is, well em- 
ployed in work; for work may be made 
educationally profitable. But it is not so 
with the great majority of children em- 
ployed in our shops and factories and de- 
partment stores. The work they do 
yields them hardly more than the bare 
necessities of life. Sometimes it may 
contribute a portion to the support of 
the family. But for the child-worker in 
most instances there is no true vocational 
quality in the work, no development of 
knowledge or skill as a future personal 
asset, no enlargement of capacity as a 
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producer, no extension of the outlook 
upon life. It is a great waste of living 
power for a mere pittance. If the pub- 
lic schools are to find their full measure 
of usefulness in our industrial, commer- 
cial, money-making, democratic cities, 
they must reach those children much 
more effectively than they do. The in- 
dustries need the skillful hand and trained 
intelligence, the state needs to develop 
the resources that are to be found in the 
latent productive abilities of her children, 
the nation needs their loyalty as true 
citizens; but more than ail every child 
in this country has a right to enjoy the 
privileges and opportunities of life in a 
democracy. He should have thé chance 
to develop his powers to their best effi- 
ciency, to take a large part in the pro- 
ductive effort of his time and to have 
his just share in the products of his own 
thought and labor. 

The inadequacy of the public schools, 
as they are now carried on, to meet fully 
the greatest educational need of our 
times is generally admitted; but it may 
be questioned whether the influences that 
have brought about the development of a 
one-sided system of education, strong in 
the literary and scientific elements but 
weak and ineffective in vocational aims 
and results, are fully understood, whether 
the ultimate results upon the productive 
industries and upon commerce of a con- 
tinuance of such a scheme of education 
are generally appreciated, and whether 
the responsibility of state and municipal 
authorities in the matter is recognized. 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the history of education suffi- 
ciently to show all the causes that have 
operated to produce the modern public 
school and the peculiar social conditions 
which, together with the schools, consti- 
tute the educational forces available to 
develop the youth of the present day 
and fit them for their part in the complex 
life of the times. It must suffice to call 
attention to a few of the main influences 
that have determined the character of 
modern educational methods as a whole, 
and at the same time have created new 
educational demands that have been as 
yet only partially met. These may all be 
included under these main heads, viz., 
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inherited school traditions, coupled with 
the constant need of training for citizen- 
ship, the progress of science and inven- 
tion and their application in the pro- 
ductive industries and in commerce, and 
the development of specialization in in- 
dustrial methods, involving the loss of 
the old-time apprenticeship and the trans- 
fer of the manufacturing industries from 
the home and from small shops to large 
manufacturing centers. 

The character and force of the educa- 
tional traditions derived from the prob- 
lems and ideals which inspired the found- 
ers of public education in early New Eng- 
land history are well known and will 
never lose their hold upon the American 
common school. There has never been 
a clearer statement of the nature of this 
influence than that written by Secretary 
Martin for the report of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education, in his admirable descrip- 
tion of the original purpose of public 
education in this commonwealth and of 
the way in which the defects in her gen- 
erally excellent system of education have 
come about through the natural develop- 
ment of the schools, together -with the 
changes in social and industrial condi- 
tions. I can do no better than sum- 
marize this statement. 

Starting with the well known fact that 
the chief object which the founders of the 
Massachusetts educational system had 
in view was to fit the youth of the com- 
monwealth, through such learning as the 
schools could afford, to be intelligent 
citizens, Mr. Martin points out that, for 
the men of that day, it was clearly an in- 
tellectual problem. The principles of self- 
government were to be instilled into the 
minds of the people of a new state. What 
better means to this end could be employ- 
ed than the study of the history and litera- 
ture of the past? Such studies must 
open up the minds of youth to an under- 
standing of the thoughts, aspirations and 
experiences of those who had served as 
leaders in other times, and enable the 
rising generation to see in good per- 
spective the reasons for the successes and 
failures of the men of affairs in every age, 
the present as well as the past. In order 
that they might study these lessons to the 
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best advantage it was necessary that they 
should have minds capable of sustained 
thought, clear and logical reasoning and 
farsighted judgment; and the studies 
in the classic languages and the mathe- 
matics were thought to be well suited 
to give the training. It was a liberal 
education as the basis of citizenship that 
the founders of our colleges and our 
Latin schools had in view; and to a cer- 
tain extent also the same purpose shaped 
the policy of the common schools. 

But this was not the whole of education 
in these early times. There was another 
institution which provided special train- 
ing for the vocations. This was the sys- 
tem of apprenticeships; and it included 
not only the trades but the professions. 
The young lawyer or the young doctor 
learned the technique of his calling by be- 
coming indentured to some practitioner 
in good standing, just as the young 
mechanic learned his trade by working 
in the shop under a contract with his 
master mechanic which bound him to his 
service for a term of years and also com- 
pelled his master to allow him to attend 
the village school. These were the two 
main elements in the original educational 
system of New England and they went 
on together for many generations without 
any conflict, each effective in its own way. 
Intellectual and general training was 
given by the schools, industrial and pro- 
fessional training by apprenticeships. 

The balance between these two edu- 
cational methods, however, could not al- 
ways be maintained. Following the 
development of free institutions in 
the eighteenth century there came 
as a natural consequence in the 
nineteenth, a period of great advancement 
in every department of knowledge. 
Science and invention overturned the 
foundation of the old industrial order by 
substituting the machine directed by one 
man for the labor of a hundred and of a 
thousand hands; by greatly extending, if 
not originating the principle of the di- 
vision of labor; by making it no longer 
possible for the producer to do his own 
marketing ; by intensifying production in 
every possible direction, and by prac- 
tically disregarding in all this material 
development the intellectual, social and 
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moral well being of the man behind the 
machine. Apprenticeships in the trades 
were no longer possible and so that 
form of industrial education passed 
away by a natural process of elimination. 
But the schools, on the other hand, as the 
result of the extension of the field of 
knowledge, the increase of wealth, the 
growth of cities, and the development of 
many new avenues for the employment of 
educated men, assumed a new import- 
ance. Special schools for the professions 
of law and medicine, training schools for 
teachers, and schools of technology for 
the training of engineers were founded. 
The common schools also gradually 
claimed more time; the school year was 
lengthened; attendance was made com- 
pulsory, and the school age limits were 
raised. The state thus assumed large 
authority and control over public educa- 
tion, and in consequence great responsi- 
bility. But nowhere in this great system 
of public schools thus being gradually 
developed, was there any definite provis- 
ion for industrial education below the 
grade furnished by the engineering 
schools. School authorities seemed to 
lose sight of the fact that a very import- 
ant part of the education of former days 
had disappeared with the loss of the 
apprenticeship system and with the trans- 
fer of almost all the industries of the 
home and of small communities to the 
mills and factories of large manufactur- 
ing centers. It did not occur to the 
school committees of fifty or twenty-five 
years ago that some very definite and far- 
reaching policy should be adopted in the 
public schools which should make up for 
the loss of that practical side of education 
with which the schools had thus far had 
nothing to do. Industrial training was 
permitted to suffer all the loss, school 
training to derive all the gain from the 
great changes that were going on, until 
gradually the once rational and fairly 
complete education, resulting from the 
natural co-operation of the home, the 
workshop and the school, became one- 
sided and incomplete, because the chil- 
dren, while out of school, as well as when 
in school, came to be almost wholly sepa- 
rated from the activities of real life. 

The natural consequence of this one- 
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sided development of public school train- 
ing, though not at once generally fore- 
seen, was sure to manifest itself in our 
time. There were those who saw clearly 
that the schools were not gaining the hold 
upon the life of the people that was de- 
manded by the changing social and in- 
dustrial conditions. A few thoughtful 
educators and observing men of affairs 
called attention to the fact that the schools 
were not doing all that might be done 
either for the individual or for the com- 
munity and the state. The introduction 
of commercial studies, drawing and 
manual training into the schools was the 
direct result of the growing feeling that 
the American public school system, not- 
withstanding its high aims and generally 
admirable results, was notably deficient 
in practical and industrial effectiveness. 
In Massachusetts the legislative power 
was invoked and a law was passed per- 
mitting towns to expend money for direct 
instruction in “trades, arts or occupa- 
tions.” Laws were also passed requir- 
ing that drawing and manual training 
should form a part of the courses of in- 
struction in elementary and in high 
schools. Similar efforts have been made 
in other states and school programs have 
been considerably extended along vo- 
cational lines. But the weight of school 
tradition has been hard to move. The 
so-called cultural aim still holds sway and 
tends to nullify any attempt to give the 
work of the schools a distinctly voca- 
tional bent. Such was the finding of the 
Governor Douglas commission after 
their study of the situation in Massachu- 
setts. But they also found that the need 
of an extension of public school education 
to bring it more closely in touch with the 
varied industries of the state, was every- 
where recognized. Of the need there 
could be no doubt. The most serious 
question that confronted them, as it does 
all those interested in industrial education, 
was how to meet this need without un- 
duly disturbing the existing system of 
public schools. 

A partial answer to this question was 
already found in the evening school of 
trades which had been maintained since 
1898 as a part of the public school Sys- 
tem of Springfield, Massachusetts. This 
school has attracted very wide attention 
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because it was the first trade school in 


the country to be supported at public ex- 
pense, as it was the first practical recog- 
nition in the state of the law of 1872 
permitting any town or city to maintain 
an industrial school as a part of its public 
school system. Other cities have fol- 
lowed the example of Springfield— 
notably Cambridge and Philadelphia— 
and similar schools are under considera- 
tion if not already established elsewhere. 

The Springfield trade school began in 
a small way with two classes in machine 
shop practice and one in plumbing. These 
classes were opened because the prin- 
cipal demand in the city seemed to be for 
instruction in these trades. The school, 
now in its ninth year, has four classes in 
machine shop work, two in plumbing, 
one in pattern-making and other wood- 
work, two in mechanical drawing, and 
two each in shop mathematics and elec- 
tricity. The courses laid out for those 
classes are as thorough as it is thought 
possible to make them in an evening 
school. But there is no definite sequence 
of courses leading up to graduation. 
Each year, however, a limited number of 
men who have proved themselves com- 
petent are given certificates of profici- 
ency. The attendance has more than 
quadrupled since the first year and has 
been remarkably constant throughout 
each year. 

From the first the general policy of 
the school has been to receive as members 
those who have had some experience in 
the trades represented in the school. 
There are, however, necessarily some 
variations from this policy, particularly 
in the classes in mechanical drawing, 
electricity and mathematics, which offer 
a more or less general training useful in 
many trades. It should be noted also 
that during the last season a larger num- 
ber of plumbers’ apprentices than usual 
applied for membership and were re- 
ceived. But notwithstanding these facts, 
the school maintains the character of a 
shop-continuation school which was its 
original purpose. A tabular statement 
of the numbers enrolled in the various 
courses under different conditions of ex- 
perience may be of interest touching this 
point. 
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_ The chief significance of such a school 
is to be found in the evidence it furnishes 
of the need of enlarged opportunities for 
training to be offered to those who are 
already employed in the narrow lines re- 
quired by the specialized trades of our 
time. This is a definite contribution to 
trade training that every manual training 
school in the country—within the limits 
of its equipment, can offer and ought to 
offer. These schools should open all 
their shops, laboratories, and their courses 
in science, mathematics, and mechanical 
drawing to those who have the greatest 
need for the instruction which these fa- 
cilities are designed to give. To most 
of those engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions, who have experienced the lack of 
opportunity in the modern shop, such 
instruction as the manual-training schools 
of the country could give would be a 
liberal education. To every earnest 
workman it means a certain degree of 
breadth in place of narrowness; it means 
increased power, greater self respect, 
greater value to himself and to those 
dependent upon him; it means that the 
young man, who has been stationed for 
five years at the same machine and might 
ctherwise remain there ten years longer 
is set free to range among a large number 
of machines and become familiar with 
them all; it means the freedom that edu- 
cation always gives. 

But it must be admitted that evening 
trade schools for mechanics, however 
numerous and exclusive they may be, 
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cannot fully supply what is lacking in 
the existing system of public schools. 
What we need in this country is an ex- 
tension of public education along indus- 
trial and technical lines in four prin- 
cipal directions : 


First: There should be introduced into the 
elementary schools a larger amount of prac- 
tical work, and this should be given as much 
of an industrial bent as is consistent with 
the idea of general training which these 
schools must maintain. In most of the sub- 
jects of these schools the methods employed 
to bring out the industrial value in the teach- 
ing must necessarily be indirect and sugges- 
tive; but in some, as, for example, the ele- 
mentary mariual training, it may be made 
much more specific. It should be assumed by 
the teacher and by the pupil that the schooi 
is a proper place in which to employ many 
of the activities and powers that are found 
exercised in the life and industries sur- 
rounding the school and likely to be contin- 
ued in any given community. The school 
should be considered a part of life in a real 
sense; but its main purpose is to teach the 
child how to live. If it should teach them 
also, in some measure at least, how to earn 
their living, no great harm would be done, 
but that should not be the main object. The 
greatest good of every pupil of the element- 
ary schools must not be lost sight of at any 
point, and if that be done the industries can 
not fail to realize the effects of elementary 
training, in greater efficiency, intelligence 
and skill in the youth from such schools 
who enter the trades after the school days 
are over. 

Second: Our high schools of the manual 
training type should be multiplied, enlarged, 
and generously supported. They should be 
technical high schools worthy of the name, 
and they should be for girls as well as for 
boys. The work in drawing, both free hand 
and mechanical, in design, in shop work, in 
the household arts, and in laboratory science 
should be intensified, brought up-to-date, and 
kept up-to-date. All this should be done 
without any loss of strength in the program 
of academic studies. The value of correla- 
tion between the various subjects should be 
emphasized to the utmost. The work in 
mathematics, in science, and even much of 
the work in history and language should be 
practical and not considered as wholly sep- 
arated from the exercises at the drawing 
table, the forge, and the lathe. All the 
work of the schools should be tied together 
by the inspiration of a common purpose, 
which is to make the industries contribute 
a certain definite and practical result of the 
work of the school as a whole in order that 
the school itself may not in the least sense 
be separated from life but become and re- 
main a very vital part of it. 

Third: Evening technical or trade schools 
should be established and maintained in 
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every industrial center, chiefly for the in- 
struction of men and women already 
employed in the _ trades. Where well 
equipped technical high schools are found 
this will be an easy matter so far as pro- 
vision for the fundamental mechanical 
trades is concerned; but their programs 
should be enlarged to include the building 
trades and factory industries as well. These 
Schools should be conducted along two lines, 
—first, as continuation schools,—to teach ar- 
tisans and operators the application of sci- 
ence and mathematics in their vocation, the 
nature and sources of the materials upon 
‘which they work, the principles of design 
‘and construction, so that they may take an 
intelligent interest in what they do and find 
pleasure and moral profit im their work; 
‘second, they should be carried on as prac- 
tice schools for teaching the fundamental 
‘operations of modern industry. In this ca- 
pacity they will be found to be exceedingly 
useful and popular. Thousands of our shop 
hands and mill hands will patronize them 
and be willing even to pay a fee which will 
assist in their maintenance. In the few in- 
‘stances where schools of this kind have been 
carried on it is an inspiring sight and some- 
times a pathetic one to witness the zeal and 
persistency with which night after night for 
a long winter season mechanics will attend 
the shop work classes and continue their at- 
tendance year after year. No better proof 
can be found of the great need for practi- 
cal training. 


Fourth: There must be trade schools in 
which our youth may be trained as appren- 
tices, according to the modern understand- 
ing of that term. That is a problem that is 
now being worked out in Massachusetts by 
a commission on Industrial Education ap- 
pointed by Governor Guild. . What this state 
is doing to promote industrial education is 
discussed elsewhere in this paper by the 
chairman of that commission. 
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In conclusion it remains to be noted 
that there is a wide-spread interest 
throughout the country in the subject of 
industrial education. It is not a new in- 
terest, but it is keener, more intelligent, 
and more general than ever before. This 
is shown in the important place which the 
subject has found in the programs of 
manufacturers’ associations, in the dis- 
cussions of labor organizations and in the 
conventions of teachers and students of 
social problems. A national association 
has been formed for the promotion of 
industrial education and it has already 
entered upon an extensive program of 
work. Meanwhile, manufacturers and 
employers of labor are active in their own 
interests, looking at the matter from one 
point of view. The labor organizations 
are concerned with a different point of 
view. But in the last analysis the inter- 
ests of the people at large must claim the 
larger consideration. The public welfare 
point of view transcends all others. No 
association founded on special interests 
can serve the public good in the largest 
sense. Such a problem as that involved 
in establishing industrial training, so 
universal, so fundamentally democratic, 
should be left for its practical solution to 
the most democratic institutions we have. 
To the public schools, under state and 
municipal control this great task should 
be entrusted. They have served nobly 
in the past. Rightly directed they should 
rise to a new extension of service in the 
effort to meet the peculiar conditions and 
demands of an intensely practical age. 
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The number of privately established 
schools in the United States devoted to 
training beginners in day courses for the 
building and mechanical trades is small. 

All such schools, as has been often 
pointed out, face economic difficulties of 
a most serious nature, first in the problem 
of support presented to the pupils during 
the period of instruction and second in 
the expense of administration, instruc- 


tion, materials and physical maintenance. 

Training for the skilled trades is in 
common practice restricted to the period 
above sixteen years of age. Under the 
conditions of American life the youth of 
sixteen is an economic asset. Even be- 
low this age ready opportunities for ob- 
taining steady if small wages present 
themselves in juvenile, office, store and 
factory employment and even though 
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these openings offer obviously little 
chance of advancement, a degree of fore- 
sight and a Character of home conditions 
above the average are necessary to meet 
the sacrifices entailed in non-remunera- 
tive attendance at a trade school. 

This difficulty is undoubtedly the most 
severe of the many under which the trade 
school labors and is the chief reason that 
entrance to the skilled trades continues to 
be gained largely through commercial 
practice, even when the preparation 
gained in this manner is distinctly in- 
ferior to that possible in a trade school. 

Privately conducted trade schools in 
the United States may be divided into 
three groups: Short course trade schools, 
such as the New York Trade School, the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, certain 
courses at Pratt Institute and the Winona 
‘Technical Institute, the Milwaukee School 
of Trades and the Coyne Trade Schools ; 
long course trade schools, such as the 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
‘Trades, certain courses in Girard College 
and the Miller School, the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School, the California ‘School of 

~Mechanical Arts and the Wilmerding 
School of Industrial Arts and the schools 
giving practical instruction to apprentices, 
such as the Carnegie Technical Schools 
and the Printing School of the North 
End Union. 

The short course trade school en- 
deavors to meet the economic problem 
by providing courses varying from three 
to ten months in length, and concentrating 
for the greater part of a six to eight hour 
day upon practical instruction. These 
‘schools do not attempt to turn out the 
fully equipped journeyman but rather to 
lay a foundation of skill and knowledge 
sufficient for wage earning, leaving fur- 
ther skill, speed and judgment to be ac- 
quired in trade practice. 

The courses offered in such schools 
relate for the most part to the building 
trades which on the one hand require less 
technical skill than many of the other 
skilled trades, and which from the nature 
of their operation present special difficul- 
ties in providing instruction in regular 
practice. 

Turning out as they do a product that 
is not a full journeyman, but much more 
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than a beginner, one of the primary needs 
of this type of school is a recognized 
status for their graduates that shall ac- 
cord to them definite wages and a definite 
relation to the standing of journeymen. 
Such a status, although certain ap- 
proaches have been made towards it by 
employers, has not as yet been attained, 
and at present the graduates of these 
schools obtain employment and recogni- 
tion by the labor unions under a great 
variety of conditions, ranging from that 
of journeymen to a credit of one year or 
even less on the apprenticeship term. 
The labor unions are generally on record 
as officially opposed to such schools, but 
the graduates seem to have little difficulty 
in obtaining union cards. Where recog- 
nition is accorded by the unions its ex- 
tent would seem to be based more upon 
the question of age than the attainments 
of the graduates. 

The great demand for mechanics in the 
building trades, at the present time, un- 
doubtedly often leads to a too rapid ad- 
vancement of the graduate of the short 
course trade school and to his too early 
recognition as a journeyman. ‘That this 
reacts unfavorably upon the school, the 
union, and the individual can hardly be 
questioned, and that the best good of the 
employer, the labor organization, and the 
beginner would be gained by a eommon 
agreement which accorded a liberal rec- 
ognition to the school training, but which 
at the same time required a definite and 
considerable period before journeymen’s 
wages are obtained, would seem to be 
one of the clear lessons of the present 
situation. 

Even with this lack of integration with 
the industrial situation, this type of school 
would seem to offer for the building 
trades one of the most promising and 
hopeful solutions as yet developed, for 
experience has apparently demonstrated 
beyond question both that the conditions 
in these trades do not allow of effective 
initial training in regular practice, and 
that the American boy cannot be tempted 
in any sufficient number to enter these 
trades through an extended apprentice- 
ship at low wages. 

The first school of this type, and in 
fact the first successful trade school of 
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any kind to be established in the United 
States, the New York Trade School, was 
founded by the late Richard T. Auch- 
muty, in 1881. Col. Auchmuty was an 
architect by profession and felt very 
keenly the small part played by American 
trained mechanics in the various building 
trades. This condition he ascribed large- 
ly to the restrictive attitude of the labor 
unions toward apprentices. “He recog- 
nized that the apprenticeship system in 
the building trades was no longer ef- 
fective and that modern conditions gave 
no hope of its revival, and that if an ade- 
quate means of training was to be de- 
veloped it must be done outside of trade 
practice. 

In the first year of the school’s exist- 
ence evening courses were established in 
plumbing and painting, the enrollment be- 
ing thirty students. As the demands for 
instruction grew, other classes were form- 
ed until now fourteen evening classes and 
twelve day classes are in operation. The 
attendance for the last three years has 
averaged about 280 for the day classes 
and 620 in the evening. 

Day courses are now given in house 
painting, fresco painting, sign painting, 
steam and hot water fitting, bricklaying, 
cornice and skylight work, pattern draft- 
ing for sheet metal work, tile setting, 
carpentry, electrical work, and plumbing. 
The courses are four months in duration 
and thirty-six hours a week are devoted 
to instruction. The classes are restricted 
to young men between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-four. Along with the 
practical instruction a certain time each 
week is devoted to instruction by lec- 
tures, manuals and diagrams in the sci- 
entific principles and technical methods 
involved in the practice of the trade. 

Six employers’ associations in the 
building trades of New York co-operate 
in the supervision of the classes through 
committees that make frequent visits to 
the school and advise as to methods of 
instruction. About 250 in the day and 
evening courses are graduated each year. 
These graduates are reported to earn 
from one to four dollars a day. The re- 
turns for the class of 1905-06 show the 
following results: 
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Reported working at the trade studied 
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Of those who reported as being em- 
ployed at the trade, forty-five did not 
mention what wages they received. The 
balance, ninety-three in number, were 
earning an average of $2.44 per day. 
The tuition charged in the day courses 
varies from $25 to $45 for the four 
months’ term. For the fiscal year 1906- 
07, the cost of operation was $45,185.02. 
The tuition fees amounted to $18,675.44. 
The difference between these two 
amounts was made up by income from 
the endowment of $500,000 and by dona- 
tions. 

The Baron de Hirsch Trade School of 
New York city, was established in 1891 
by the trustees of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. Admission is limited to Jewish 
young men at least sixteen years of age. 
The aim of the school “is to give the 
pupil a sufficient practical working knowl-. 
edge of a trade to enable him to readily 
secure employment in that trade as a 
helper, and a proper understanding of the 
theory of the trade to prepare him for 
certain and rapid advancement to the 
grade of journeyman.” 

The school is organized on the same 
general plan as the New York Trade 
School save that no evening practical 
classes are maintained, it being the con- 
viction of the officers that evening classes 
are not an efficient means for training be- 
ginners. Two classes are admitted each 
year, the course requiring five and one- 
half months for completion on a basis 
of thirty-nine hours of instruction a 
week. All applicants for admission are 
taken on trial for a period of fourteen 
days. At the end of this time, if the ap- 
plicant has shown that he possesses 
ability sufficient to learn a trade, and has 
proven himself worthy of acceptance as 
a pupil, he is assigned to whatever course 
he seems best adapted, due regard being 
given to his own inclination. The fol- 
lowing courses are offered: Machine 
work, carpentry, electrical wiring, plumb- 
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ing, sign painting, house painting and 
fresco painting. The theoretical side of 
the trade is taught in frequent lectures 
and shop talks, and each pupil is required 
to keep a note book in which such lec- 
tures are to be copied. 

During the past year (1906-07), 269 
pupils divided in two classes have been 
graduated. The total number of gradu- 
ates beginning with the class graduating 
in February, 1895, is 1796. The records 
show that the enrollment during this 
period was about twenty per cent greater 
than this figure, or in other words that 
about sixteen and two-thirds per cent 
of the number enrolled do not graduate. 

The semi-annual reports contain re- 
turns from the four preceding classes 
showing their occupations and wages. 
The percentage reporting varies from 
fifty-one and two tenths per cent to sixty- 
eight per cent of the total number of 
graduates and of these from eighty-two 
to eighty-seven per cent report being at 
work at the trades learned in school. 

The twenty-first report of December 6, 
1905, gives statistics compiled in October, 
1905, as to wages of the classes which 
graduated in January, 1904, July, 1904, 
January, 1905, and July, 1905. The re- 
turns show that the average wages di- 
rectly after graduation of those reporting, 
ranged from $6.98 to $7.64 per week, 
an average of $7.29. The returns further 
show that the average increase in wages 
in three months was twenty-one and 
seven-tenths per cent, for eight months 
thirty-seven and five-tenths per cent, for 
fourteen months sixty-one and five-tenths 
per cent, and for twenty months ninety- 
nine and eight-tenths per cent. The 
school is maintained by the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund. There are no tuition fees 
of any kind and the annual budget 
amounts to $35,000. 

A one-year course in machine construc- 
tion was established at Pratt Institute in 
1905. The character of this course is of 
a more advanced type than those before 
described, as applicants are required to 
be over eighteen years of age and to have 
had some practical experience in machine 
work—at least two years of an ordinary 
apprenticeship, or an equivalent—before 
entrance. 
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The course is planned to prepare its 
graduates to fill positions as foremen and 
assistant superintendents in machine 
shops and kindred manufacturing plants, 
to supply men who kave sufficient skill 
and acquaintance with principles of ma- 
chine construction to design, build, and 
superintend automatic machinery and 
special tools and appliances for cheap and 
accurate machine production. The 
course of instruction includes, besides 
practical work in the machine shop, in- 
struction in elementary mathematics, me- 
chanical drawing and tool design, and in 
the scientific principles underlying ma- 
chine work. Thirty-seven hours a week 
is given to the course for a period of nine 
months, and the tuition is $60. The ex- 
pense of administrating the course, out- 
side of the returns from tuition are met 
f-om the general endowment of the insti- 
tute. 

The Winona Technical Institute of 
Indianapolis was incorporated April, 
1904, as a result of a conference between 
committees representing the press, 
Commercial Club, Board of Trade, Uni- 
versity of Indianapolis, Woodruff Place, 
Winona Assembly and citizens of Indian- 
apolis. In September of 1904 the school 
was opened with departments of phar- 
macy and chemistry, electrical wiring, 
and a little later, lithography and house 
and sign painting. Since that time de- 
partments of printing, library school, 
carpentry, molding and tile setting have 
been added and departments of bricklay- 
ing and machine work are to be added 
during the coming year. 

Several national associations of manu- 
facturers co-operate in the work of the 
school and have in a number of cases pre- 
sented equipment and contributed scholar- 
ships. The scholarships are made avail- 
able to students who are not able to meet 
the tuition fee, in the form of loans. The 
student gives his personal unsecured note, 
running for five years without interest. 
After leaving the school a borrower is 
expected to gradually repay the amount 
of the scholarship, when the sum so bor- 
rowed becomes available for another stu- 
dent. Students are not admitted under 
sixteen years of age except those who 
have completed their common school edu- 
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cation. Such applicants may be admitted 
at fourteen years of age. The tuition 
in all trade classes is $100 for nine 
months, except in the case of the tile 
setting and foundry courses. In tile set- 
ting the course is six months and the 
tuition $50. 

In the foundry commercial work is 
executed and each student earns $4.20 
per week if he puts in the full time each 
day from 7.00 a. m. to 5.30 p.m. Every 
three months a distribution of half the 
profits of the department is made among 
the students, each one receiving his share 
minus his weekly earnings. This is prob- 
ably the only existing case of a private 
trade school for boys in the United States 
not connected with a commercial estab- 
lishment turning out commercial work. 
The school has grown rapidly, particu- 
larly in the departments of electricity, 
lithography, and printing. The enroll- 
ment of the trade classes of the class of 
1907 was electrical work, forty-four; 
lithography, fifty-one ; printing, fifty-five ; 
carpentry, seven; foundry, nineteen; tile 
and mantel setting, twenty-two. 

One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant schools of the short-course type 
is the Milwaukee School of Trades, open- 
ed January 2, 1906, by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association of that city. 
With its tremendous manufacturing and 
machine building interests Milwaukee 
has felt keenly the need of skilled work- 
ers in the mechanical trades, and the new 
institution was specially equipped to pro- 
vide courses in pattern making, molding 
and foundry practice, machine work and 
tool making, as well as a course in plumb- 
ing and gas fitting. The day courses are 
ten months, except in plumbing, which is 
five months. The time of instruction in 
the day courses amounts to forty-one 
and one-half hours a week of which the 
largest part is devoted to shop practice. 
Instruction in mechanical drawing and 
elementary mathematics is also provided. 

For admission to this school applicants 
must be at least sixteen years of age and 
have had school training equivalent at 
least to eight grades in the Milwaukee 
public schools. Those who cannot show 
a certificate to this effect are required to 
pass an examination in the common 
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branches. The tuition for the ten months 
day classes is $90, and for the five months 
plumbing course, $50. The support of 
the school outside of the returns from 
fees comes from merchants and manufac- 
turers and other citizens of Milwaukee. 
The growth and promise of this school 
during its short history offer one of the 
most encouraging chapters in the trade 
school movement. During the past year, 
which is the first full year since the foun- 
dation of the school, the applications for 
admission were so largely in excess of the 
capacity of the equipment that the exe- 
cutive committee in charge applied for 
assistance to the state legislature. As a 
result of this application a bill was intro- 
duced in the last session empowering any 
city in the state to establish and maintain 
“a school or schools for the purpose of 
giving practical instruction in the useful 
trades to persons having attained the age 
ot sixteen years, as a part of the public 
school system of such city.” The bill 
also provides for the levy of a tax, not 
exceeding one-half of one mill, on the 
total assessed valuation of the city for 
the support of such schools—this tax to 
be known as the trade school fund and to 
be used strictly for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining trade schools. 
The bill provides for the submission of 
the question of establishing such schools 
te the electors of the local school dis- 
tricts and also for the appointment of an 
advisory committee of five citizens, not 
members of the school board, each of 
whom shall be experienced in one or more 
of the trades to be taught, to assist in 
the administration of the school. The 
bill received the hearty endorsement of 
the legislature and was signed by the gov- 
ernor. It is expected that the city of 
Milwaukee will take over the present 
trade school in the near future and make 
it a part of the public school system. 
Radically different in organization 
from the schools previously described are: 
the Coyne Trade Schools of St. Louis,. 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 
These schools have no endowment or 
outside support and are operated as busi- 
ness undertakings for a profit. The first 


? Since the above was written the City of Milwaukee: 
has voted to assume the support and dinestion of the: 
school and to incorporate it in the public school system. 
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school was started in St. Louis in 1903, 
and at the beginning included only a 
plumbing department. To this bricklay- 
ing and plastering were later added. The 
New York school was started in 1905 
and offers courses in plumbing, brick- 
laying, plastering and electrical wiring. 

The schools have no regular terms or 
time of entrance. Applicants are taken 
in at any time and can attend during any 
portion of the two daily sessions from 
9 a.m. to I12m., and I p.m. to4p.m.,, 
or in the evening sessions on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 7 p. m. to 
Q9 p.m. There is no defined length for 
the courses but each worker follows a 
prescribed plan of instruction until he 
reaches a point where he is able to secure 
employment. The average time spent 
in the different courses is: Plumbing, two 
to three months; bricklaying and plaster- 
ing, five weeks. 

No age limits are fixed for admission. 
The catalog states that students range 
from fourteen to sixty. The managers 
report that the average attendance in the 
New York school including both day and 
evening classes is from 300 to 500 stu- 
dents, in the St. Louis school, 200 to 300; 
Chicago, 300 to 400, and San Francisco, 
150 to 200. The students remaining in 
these schools for the above noted length 
of time seem to be able to find ready en- 
trance to employment and admission to 
the labor unions. The tuition in the New 
York school, which is payable in advance, 
is uniformly $67 for each course. This 
sum entitles the student to the complete 
course of instruction regardless of the 
time consumed in attendance and, in each 
case, to a kit of tools of the trade. 

Whatever criticism may be levelled at 
these schools on the score of lack of 
thoroughness it cannot be gainsaid that 
they represent in a most striking fashion 
the conditions of demand and supply that 
exist in the building trades to-day. They 
are essentially a product of the present 
situation and perhaps more than any 
other type of institution they indicate the 
imperative need for provisions for trade 
training outside of the opportunities pre- 
sented by commercial practice. 

The group of schools that may be 
designated as long course trade schools 
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owe their existence either to large endow-~ 
ments which solve all the economic diffi- 
culties involved, or to the fact that they 
offer a training which prepares not only 
for entrance to the highly skilled trades 
under advantageous conditions, but for 
subsequent advancement to subordinate 
responsible positions, such as foremen, 
inspectors, designers, etc. In all these. 
schools practical trade instruction forms. 
but a portion of the instruction given, 
which includes drawing and academic. 
branches. In three schools, the William- 
son Free School of Mechanical Trades, 
the Miller School and Girard College, 
the pupils are furnished homes and their- 
entire support during instruction. 

The Williamson Free School of Me- 
chanical Trades, near Philadelphia, was, 
founded in 1888 by a bequest of Isaiah 
V. Williamson, who left a large endow- 
ment, the present value of which is about 
$3,000,000. Admission of pupils is made. 
in April of each year, none being receiv- 
ed who is under sixteen or over. 
eighteen years of age. Preference is 
given to those born in the city of Phila- 
delphia and in the counties adjacent. 
The candidates are required to pass a 
scholastic, moral, and physical examina- 
tion after which a selection is made of the 
number the school can accommodate. 
The scholastic examination represents 
matter about equivalent to that involved 
in graduation from the common school. 

After a moderate preliminary trial all 
who prove satisfactory are bound as in- 
dentured apprentices to the trustees for 
the term of three years from their en- 
trance, with the provision that the in- 
denture may be cancelled at any time by 
the trustees for the scholar’s incompe- 
tency or bad conduct, or if for any other 
reasons the trustees think him undesirable 
for future and continued support and 
education.t The trades taught are as fol- 
lows, the selection being made by the 
trustees: Carpentry, bricklaying, machine 
trade, pattern making, steam and elec- 
trical engineering (the last named pre- 

paring for the care and operation of 
steam and electrical machinery). Each 
pupil takes but one of the trades named, 
1See footnote on preceding page. 
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and his instruction in mechanical and free- 
hand drawing tends in the general direc- 
tion of this trade. The branches taught 
in the academic department are reading, 
grammar, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, physical and po- 
litical geography, history, physics, Eng- 
lish literature, physiology and hygiene, 
civil government, chemistry, elementary 
vocal music, theory of the steam engine, 
strength of materials, and building con- 
struction. 

The school and shops are in ses- 
sion eight hours daily on five days of 
the week and three hours on Saturday. 
Each pupil spends about four hours in 
the class-rooms and four hours in the 
shops daily during the first year, the pro- 
poriion spent in the shops increasing 
towards the close of the apprenticeship. 
The capacity of this school is at present 
225, and about fifty are graduated each 
year. Since its foundation the school has 
graduated 599 young men, divided as fol- 
lows: Bricklayers, 143; carpenters, 121; 
stationary engineers, fifty-two; machin- 
ists, 190; pattern makers, 110; mechanical 
draughtsmen, three. The records show 
that over ninety per cent of these are fol- 
lowing the lines in which they were train- 
ed at the school. Many of the graduates 
have been advanced to positions of re- 
sponsibility, such as foremen, superin- 
tendents, chief engineers of power, heat- 
ing, and lighting plants, and others have 
gone into business for themselves. 

Of the class of fifty-two graduated on 
March 30, of the present year, fifty-one 
are engaged at the work in which they 
were instructed and one has not been 
heard from. Two months after gradua- 
tion the returns show: 


Bricklayers were earning .30 to .6214 per hr. 
ce “ee 40 “a 


Carpenters te .20 

Machinists Ay a PH pe As a 
Engineers ie ef 430) fe 
Patternmakers“ os 20 “ 27% e 


This showing indicates that the gradu- 
ates receive either journeymen’s wages 
on entering their trades or at the mini- 
mum, wages exceeding those of appren- 
tices. 

Girard College is an institution founded 
in 1848 under the will of Stephen Girard 
for the education of orphan boys. Such 
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boys are admitted between the ages of 
six and nine and are graduated at sixteen 
to eighteen. During this period the pu- 
pils are supported and educated entirely 
without charge. At the present time 
about 1600 boys are in attendance. From 
the first the pupils receive a very thor- 
ough academic education and in the later 
years a thorough course in manual train- 
ing and applied science in finely equipped 
shops and laboratories. In i902 trade 
courses were organized in which students 
can spend their last two years devoting 
four hours a day, or twenty-four hours 
a week, to a special department. The 
trades represented are carpentry, pattern 
making, foundry work, machine black- 
smithing, machine work and electrical 
mechanics. 

The graduates from these courses, 
after a year of finishing in practical work, 
have been rated as full journeymen. They 
have never received less than $6 a week 
at the start and a number have received 
as high as $9, $10, and $12 per week. 
The indications of the few years during 
which these trade courses have been in 
operation point strongly to the proba- 
bility that a large proportion of the gradu- 
ates will rise rapidly from journeymen 
positions to those of foremen. The ex- 
penditures of Girard College during the 
past year were $503,977.48, derived from 
the income of the original endowment. 
Of this the mechanical school expended 
for salaries $13,650 and for supplies $3, 

9.16. 

The Miller School, of Albemarle, was 
founded by the will of Samuel Miller, 
who died in 1869. Mr. Miller’s purpose 
was to establish an institution 


wherein at all times, there shall be fed, 
clothed, and instructed in all the branches 
of a good, plain, sound English education, 
the various languages, both ancient and mod- 
ern, agriculture, and the useful arts, and 
wholly free of expense to the pupils, as many 
poor orphan children, and other white chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to educate 
them (the said orphans and other children 
being residents of the said county of Albe- 
marle), as the profits and income of the 
funds devised and bequeathed admit of. 


Pupils were first admitted to the school 
in 1878. Since that time 856 boys and 316 
girls have been enrolled. Pupils must be 
between twelve and sixteen years of age 
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to enter and they receive instruction for 
a period of from four to eight years 
according to the age at which they are 
admitted. This instruction includes the 
usual school studies with the addition of 
drawing and manual training in the lower 
classes, and for the boys’ shop work of 
an industrial character besides agriculture 
and horticulture in the latter years. 

No pupils are graduated who do 
not complete the full academic course. 
There are many pupils, however, that 
are not able to complete this work. 
These’ are given the regular shop course 
which includes wood working, forging, 
foundry work and machine work, and are 
then assigned to some one of the differ- 
ent shop departments wherein they are 
graduated. The aim of the shop work 
seems to be for the most part to give a 
broad experience in the mechanical in- 
dustries rather than a special training in 
one trade, to the end that the graduates 
may be able to take hold with advantage 
in many lines. 

In the catalog of the school for 1902-3 
a statement of the occupations of the 656 
boys that had gone out from the school 
is given. This record shows that the 
former pupils were engaged in a great 
variety of pursuits, and that something 
over twenty-five per cent were at that 
time in occupations directly based on the 
industrial training received in the school. 
The average annual income of the total 
number of boys that had left the school 
was found to be $630. The capacity of 
the school is about 250 pupils, of which 
three-fifths is. represented by boys and 
two-fifths by girls. All expenses of board, 
clothing and instruction are met from the 
endowment, the income of which at the 
present time is about $73,000 per annum. 

Of more significance than the institu- 
tional schools just mentioned, because 
they exist upon smaller endowments and 
for that reason are less exceptional as 
possibilities, are the remaining long 
course trade schools, the Hebrew Tech- 
nical, the California School of Mechanical 
Arts, and the Wilmerding School. It is 
to a certain extent questionable whether 
these schools should be classified as trade 
schools, for although their graduates 
enter for the most part directly upon 
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manual work at the trades, they are al- 
most certain by virtue of the considerable 
scientific and technical instruction re- 
ccived to be advanced rapidiy to re- 
sponsible positions and to become at least 
non-commissioned officers in the indus- 
trial army rather than members of the 
rank and file. 

In performing this function such 
schools fulfill a tremendously important 
office, but they should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the short course trade 
schools which necessarily attract a differ: 
ent quality of boys and supply a different 
product. One important element of dif- 
ference is the fact that they articulate 
closely with the elementary public schools 
and draw their pupils directly from this 
source. It should be noted that these 
schools differ also from the manual train- 
ing high school type in that their pupils 
specialize for one or two years upon 
some one trade, that more time is given 
to shop work and technical instruction, 
and that the school day is longer. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute of 
New York, was established in November, 
1883. It is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions from members of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute Society and tuition, 
use of books and tools are free. For 
admission to the school candidates must 
be residents of New York city, at least 
twelve and one-half years of age and 
must pass an examination in arithmetic, 
English, geography and United States 
history. On the average about forty per 
cent of those entering the school are be- 
low fourteen years of age, and about the 
same percentage have not graduated from 
the grammar school. 

The length of the course is three years, 
thirty hours a week during the first year 
and thirty-four hours during the last two 
years being devoted to instruction. Dur- 
ing the first two years the pupils pursue 
a common course including English, 
mathematics, applied science, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, joinery, turning, 
carpentry, wood carving, chipping and 
filing, and machine work. In the third 
year they continue to take a fundamental 
course in common of much the same char- 
acter as before, but select in addition 
one’ of five special courses to which 
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they devote two hours each day. These 
special courses are as follows: Me- 
chanical drawing, wood working (various 
branches), machine work, instrument 
making, practical electricity. 

The enrollment of the day school dur- 
ing 1906-07 was 275. In May of this 
year (1907), seventy-five were gradu- 
ated out of a class that numbered 120 
at entrance. In 1906 the total number of 
living graduates was 630 from 575 of 
whom reports as to occupations had been 
received. Of this number seventy-five per 
cent were following various lines of indus- 
trial work directly related to ‘their school 
training. The average weekly earnings 
varied from $8.00 for the class of 1906, 
which had been graduated less than a 
year, and $12.00 for the class of 190s, 
to $50.00 for the class of 1886. The total 
expenditure for the year 1906 including 
an item of $2,487.80 for the evening 
school were $38,795.50. The budget is 
met by contributions from the 2,500 mem- 
bers of the Hebrew Technical Institute 
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Society and by the income from invest- 
ments amounting to $100,090. 

The California School of Mechanical 
Arts in San Francisco, is a notable ex- 
ample of this type of school. Founded 
by a deed of gift of $540,000 from James 
Lick, it opened its doors in 1895. The 
school is free as to tuition and is open 
to any boy or girl of the state of Cali- 
fornia who has completed the eighth 
grade of the grammar schools. [or the 
first two years both boys and girls pur- 
sue a preliminary course very similar in 
character to that of a Manual Training 
High School which, for the boys, includes 
ten periods a week of shop work, com- 
prising general woodwork, molding, pat- 
tern making, forging and machine work. 

Towards the end of this general course 
the boys select one of a number of trade 
or technical courses and devote their en- 
tire time to this special field for two years 
more. ‘The courses include pattern mak- 
ing, forge work, molding, machine work, 
machine and ship draughting, industrial 
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chemistry and a course preparatory for 
engineering schools. About half the 
_ boys take the trade courses to which some 
_ thirty-four 


hours a week are de- 
voted and of . which about seventy- 
five per cent is given to practical 


work and the remaining time to a 
study of materials, technical methods, 


mechanics, shop arrangements and man-’ 


agement, mechanical drawing, science 
and mathematics, bookkeeping and busi- 
ness forms, according to the needs of the 
special course. All apprentices are re- 
quired to take one year’s work in in- 
Gustrial history, commercial geography 
and the history and government of the 
United States. 

The enrollment during the last year 
was 500. About fifty boys are graduated 
each year, of whom one-half have taken 
the apprentice courses. The graduates 
from these courses go directly into their 
trades, where they receive credit amount- 
ing to two to four years of apprenticeship. 


They are as a rule rated as improvers and 


occasionally as full journeymen. The re- 
turns show that the broad scientific and 
technical training received by these boys 
results as noted above in a very large 
proportion being advanced after a few 
_ years to positions and pay considerably 
above that of a journeyman. 

The Wilmerding School of Industrial 
Arts was established in 1900 by a be- 
quest of J. Clute Wilmerding, of San 
Francisco. It is under the same head 
as, and adjacent to the California School 
of Mechanical Arts, and while the latter 
school provides for instruction in the ma- 
chine trades, the Wilmerding school de- 
votes itself to the building trades. The 
school is open to any boy who has com- 
pleted the grammar school and to boys 
who have finished the seventh grade and 
are over sixteen years of age. Six hours 
of instruction are given each school day. 
During the first two years half of each 
day is spent in the shops and half is given 
to instruction in English branches, mathe- 
matics, science and drawing. During 
_the last two years the academic instruc- 
tion is gradually discontinued until finally 
the student’s entire day is given to in- 
struction in his trade. 

A boy may begin an apprenticeship 
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when he enters the school or he may de- 
fer the selection of a special trade for 
a period not to exceed two years. When 
he begins his apprenticeship he devotes 
his entire shop time to one of the fol- 
lowing branches: Carpentry, plumbing, 
cabinet making, electrical working, brick- 
laying, blacksmithing, wood’ carving, or 
architectural drawing. 

The number of students during the 
past year was 200. About fifteen have 
been graduated each year, about one-half 
of whom have.been at once accepted as 
full journeymen, while the others have 
received from two to three years’ credit. 
The great demand for mechanics in the 
building trades and the high wages pre- 
vailing have tempted many boys to leave 
the school after an attendance of one to 
three years and enter directly into em- 
ployment. These boys have also re- 
ceived a high rating as wage earners, the 
credit given in some cases exceeding the 
actual time spent in the schools. The 
school makes no charge for tuition. The 
expenses are met by the income ot an en- 
dowment of $600,000 of which $450,000 
was given by Mr. Wilmerding. 

Representative of the last group of 
practical trade schools are certain classes 
in the Carnegie Technical Schools of 
Pittsburg. One department of this great 
institution is the School for Apprentices 
and Journeymen devoted to the machinery 
and building trades. Besides the even- 
ing courses of this department there was 
started in the spring of 1907 a division 
of day trade courses. Admission to these 
courses is restricted to applicants at least 
sixteen years of age and preference is 
given to those who have been at work 
in the trade for at least two years. This 
preferential policy was emphasized dur- 
ing the first year to the extent of ex- 
cluding all who had not already entered 
upon a trade so that the division is in 
effect a school for apprentices. 

The plan of instruction involves two 
terms of six months each falling in suc- 
cessive years. The apprentices attend 
the school upon five days each week leav- 
ing Saturday free to keep in contact with 
their employing shop.. The instruction 
embraces English, shop mathematics, 
drawing, physical and chemical proper- 
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ties of the materials of construction and 
special shop practice. During the first 
year forty apprentices were in attendance 
divided among the following trades: Ma- 
chine work, pattern making, foundry 
work, plumbing, electric wiring and 
bricklaying. 

It is reported that the general result 
of ihe attendance of the first class was 
the re-engagement of its members by the 
employers at an advance upon the regular 
apprenticeship wages. With the above 
conditions and plan of instruction it is 
evident that the effect of these courses will 
be to develop future foremen, assistant 
superintendents, master mechanics and 
contractors rather than to increase the 
number of skilled workmen. The tuition 
is $20 a year for residents of the city of 
Pittsburg, and $30 for non-residents. 
The support of the apprentice classes 
comes, of course, mainly from the gen- 
eral endowment of $2,000,000 given by 
Mr. Carnegie to the technical schools. 

Another institution of this type, and a 
most interesting and suggestive one, is 
the School of Printing of-the North End 
Union, Boston. Evening classes in print- 
ing were started by the school in 1900, 
but it was found after a few years of 
experience that three evenings a week 
were inadequate for the proper training 
of compositors and in 1904 the present 
day school was inaugurated. The ques- 
tion of articulating the ‘school with the 
employing shop, so that the boy would 
be enabled to continue his progress under 
favorable and sympathetic conditions and 
develop into the higher grade of printer, 
was given careful consideration and as a 
result an apprentice agreement was es- 
tablished with a number of master print- 
ers of Boston. 

Under the terms of this indenture, boys 
at least sixteen years of age, who wish 
to attend the school first make application 
to a member of the apprenticeship com- 
mittee. If this member approves the ap- 
plicant he is sent to some employing print- 
er who, provided his judgment is also 
favorable, agrees to accept the boy as an 
apprentice if he shows fitness for the 
trade after three months’ probation in 
the school. In case this period is passed 
successfully the boy then spends nine 
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months more in the school attending nine 
hours a day, or fifty-four hours a week. | 
The apprenticeship agreement provides | 
for a term of four years, the first of 
which is spent in the school, and the re- 
maining three in the shop. At the end | 
of the school period the apprentice enters _ 
his employer’s service at a wage of $9.00 
a week with an increase each six months | 
according to the following table: 


26. weeks ‘at.cten clans $ 9.00 

Second year 26 weeks ati. 4.2 10.00 
: (26 “Weeks abso a ase ae 11.00 
Third year 26 weeks) at---..2en ace 12.00 
26 ‘weeks ats. .casscaes 14.00 

Fourth year ) 96 weeks at........... 16.00 


As a result of two years of trial of this 
plan the school authorities state that there 
is no disposition on the part either of 
apprentice or master to modify its pro- 
visions. The active co-operation of lead- 
ing printers of the city on the Board of 
Supervisors and on the apprenticeship 
ccmmittee is, of course, a vital factor in 
the success of the school. There are at 
present thirteen apprentices in the school - 
which is its full capacity. For the twelve 
months’ instruction a tuition fee of $100 
is charged. The support of the school 
comes from these fees and contributions 
from master printers. Commercial work 
is not done in the school. The rent, heat, 
light and’ the services of the director are 
contributed by the North End Union. 

The results obtained by the School of 
Printing during its brief existence give 
it a significance out of all proportion to 
its modest numbers and bring it forward 
as a striking instance of an institution’ 
which through active co-operation with 
employers and careful study of the needs 
of. the situation has developed peculiarly 
effective working relations with com- 
mercial conditions. 

One other factor in the trade school 
situation is the institution giving prac- 
tical instruction in the evening. Classes 
of this kind are in operation at the New 
York Trade School, Pratt Institute, the 
Hebrew Technical Schools, The North 
End Union, the schools of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, 


the Milwaukee School of Trades, the 


Carnegie Technical Schools and _ the 


~, 


S 
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Coyne Trade Schools. The large office 
of such classes is to give to those already 
started in the trades as learners, a better 
opportunity to advance than is afforded 
in practical work, and to broaden the 
training of those employed as helpers and 
machine tenders to that of skilled work- 
ers. The policy of these schools, how- 
ever, as to the admission is rather varied. 
In some institutions admission is con- 
fined strictly to those already at work in 
the trade, in-others such applicants are 
given a preference over others, while a 
few schools are open to beginners as well 
as those who have already entered the 
trade. 

The fact that both the house and ma- 
chine building trades require large num- 
bers of employes as helpers and machine 
tenders who have little opportunity to 
broaden their training, and among whom 
there exist many young men of ambi- 
tion capable of becoming skilled work- 
men, gives the evening trade school an 
important and legitimate place in the field 
of industrial education. Whether such 
classes offer an adequate method for 
training beginners is a question upon 
which there are divided opinions. The 


~ evening school also presents an opportu- 


nity to the journeyman whose training 
has been specialized or limited to gain 
instruction which qualifies him for ad- 
vanced work. 


It is hardly necessary for the writer 


to attempt any deductions from this ac- 
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count, but if he might be pardoned-a 
word in this direction it would be to 
point out that up to the present time, out- 
side of the evening trade schools, two 
distinct types of private institutions for 
training beginners for the trades have 
apparently demonstrated their fitness to 
survive, or at least to perform a useful 
service under the present conditions of 
demand and supply in the skilled trades: 
one, the short course trade school which 
provides an initial or primary training 
for those who wish to become journey- 
men artisans, and the other, the long 
course trade or technical school which, 
especially in the case of the highly de- 
veloped mechanical or machine trades 
that require some knowledge of mathe- 
matics and science for their full mas- 
tery, trains the superior workman and 
provides material for the future foreman, 
draughtsman, and designer. 

It is perhaps well in closing to empha- 
size again that neither of the above types 
of school attempts to turn out the fully 
competent journeyman. Even the long 
course trade school attempts to do only 
what the engineering school, the law 
school, the school of medicine or any 
other professional school attempts, viz., 
to impart the knowledge and skill as to 
fundamentals requisite for intelligent en- 
trance upon practical work, leaving a 
further apprenticeship to develop full 
efficiency and familiarity with commer- 
cial conditions. 
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Professor of Domestic Art at Teachers’ College and Director of the 
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Early every morning in the industrial 


cities of the United States a stream of 


~ market. 


children pour into the factories and work- 
rooms. These are the boys and girls 
who are to be the future skilled workers 
in our industries and by whose labors 
we shall hope to compete with the world’s 
Yet the workroom itself does 
not furnish an adequate training and 


therefore these unskilled wage earners 


find difficulty in rising to the higher posi- 


tions where they are so greatly needed. 
Trade education of some kind seems im- 
perative for the economic success of our 
industries and of our workers. 
Realization of these defects in our in- 
dustrial system, however, has been shown 
lately by people of many varied interests. 
This movement is one of great import- 
ance, for, underlying its material aspect, 
is the evidence of the awakening of the 
consciences of all classés to the recogni- 
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tion of the fact that the success or the 
failure of even an insignificant worker 
affects every member of society. 

The organization at this time, there- 
fore, of the private trade school should be 


watched with especial interest, for it will ” 


be an experiment station in which the 
many contending educational, industrial, 
ethical and social ideas may be tested. 
The solution reached by such institutions 
will enable public instruction to more 
readily take up the work when the call 
from the people becomes too insistent to 
refuse. The period of experimentation 
which must be an integral part of a new 
educational movement is one of constant 
change and expense. It is out of the 
question to expect the general tax-payer 
to be willing to give his hard earned 
money for these initial undertakings. 
Private trade schools of many va- 
rieties have already begun for boys and 
these schools are being watched, discuss- 
ed, imitated or opposed, as the case may 
be. This instruction is, however, but 
one side of the problem, for women and 
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girls are also crowding into the wage 
earning positions. At the present time 
in the United States 6,000,000 women are 
gainfully employed. Almost all occupa- 
tions are now open to them and many im- 
portant skilled industries are completely 
clependent upon them. 

With woman’s advent into the market 
very serious social questions have arisen 
which must be met and reckoned with 
when planning for her education for trade 
life. The girl is the future mother of the 
race. Her health and training should be, 
therefore, a matter of solicitude. Some 
of the trades into which she goes are al- 
ready known to be prejudicial to a good 
physical condition, yet numbers of girls 
are found in them. The untrained work- 
er can go only into unskilled lines, conse- 
quently her wage is but a pittance. In 
order to obtain a living wage she is often 
forced to enter workrooms where good 
pay offsets much physical danger. She is 
handicapped by the numbers crowding 
into these unskilled occupations who thus 
lower the wage. She is unorganized and 
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cannot therefore protect herself against 
those who underbid her. She is fre- 
quently in a misfit position but cannot 
afford to lose the wage while seeking a 
more congenial one. With no prepara- 
tion for any workroom she cannot obtain 
a decent living and consequently is under- 
clad and underfed, the result of which 
is that frequently she poorly conducts 
her life. .Her very youth is against her 
for often she thoughtlessly seeks some 
outlet for her natural spirit and is led 
into cheap restaurants and entertain- 
ments, into dance halls, and into accepting 
the questionable hospitality of others, 
The workrooms insist upon her “looking 
like a lady,” and yet she can earn in the 
beginning, at best, but $3.00 a week. 
Day by day she repeats the one stupid 
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task until the lethargy of dullness be- 
comes intolerable and she sinks into hope- 
less slavery or escapes into something 
worse. 

Such an opening of life as this for the 
girl of fourteen breaks the health and 
depresses the spirit. Its effect is evi- 
dent in the poor physical, mental and 
moral condition of the generation suc- 
ceeding her. It is no unusual thing to 
find incipient tuberculosis and curvature 
of the spine in the children of those who 
have worked thus early. Statistics show 
that there are large numbers of young 
girls in the workrooms and also many 
older women. The majority of these 
girls after twenty-five are occupied in 
homes as housekeepers, wives or mothers, 
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but the lack of adequate support sends 
them back again into trade. 

It is such special problems as the above 
which must be considered when. organiz- 
ing courses in a trade school for girls. 
Occupations should be taught which are 
known to be healthful, which will yield 
the workers an adequate support, an op- 
portunity to rise and, whenever possible, 
will be of benefit to them in the homes to 
which they will probably go. 

Public instruction, though aroused to 
the need of trade schools, is unable as yet 
to obtain the funds to open them. Pri- 
vate benefaction has responded by found- 
ing two trade schools for girls. The 
pioneer schools are, therefore, the Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls, founded 
in New York city in November, 1902, 
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and the Boston Trade School, which fol- 
lowed in July, 1904. Both are tackling 
the problem at its most difficult point 
where the child of fourteen is forced to 
be a wage earner. They both give free 
instruction, are open throughout the year, 
and offer day courses of one or two years 
in length. Night classes for expert work- 
ers have been opened in New York. 

The boards of administrators and the 
directors of both schools are well versed 
in the many phases of social betterment 
and therefore fully appreciated at the out- 
set that there were vital questions at 
stake. The schools of America had not, 
heretofore, offered: an adequate way of 
training the very young working girl for 
trade. Nor did the foreign trade schools 
for girls, in their courses of work and 
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methods of instruction, offer a solution 
for American conditions, though con- 
sidered to be well adapted to the needs 
of their own countries. Statistics of wo- 
men in industry were either lacking or 
inadequate. Personal investigation of 
the market, therefore, would alone show 
which occupations could best meet the 
many requirements and what the essen- 
tials of the training should be. The di- 
rectors of both schools undertook these 
investigations in their own cities, made 
their own deductions and organized defi- 
nite courses of work. 

A trade school should train appren- 
tices for a particular trade. It should 
aim to take the place of the old system 
of apprenticeship and offer the student 
an enlightened training. The policy pur- 
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sued at both schools is to fit each worker 
for a special part of the trade she has 
chosen and thus prepare her directly for 
the workroom needs. Each trade has its 
recognized steps. An illustration of this 
point is given in the trade of millinery. 
A young girl of fifteen or sixteen can 
take a position as an assistant, an im- 
prover, or perhaps as a frame maker. She 
could not at this early age have gained 
sufficient experience to be allowed to be 
a trimmer, a designer, or a copyist. A 
student who has had the usual technical 
course in millinery, which in a few weeks 
touched on each step in the making and 
trimming of a hat, will find herself un- 
fitted for any part of the trade if she 
enters a regular workroom, and will have 
to begin as an assistant in spite of her 
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course. Trade objects to superficially 
trained workers and, indeed, even pre- 
fers those who have had no training. As 
children are never required to do the ad- 
vanced work, and, in order to make a 
living wage, should well know such parts 
as they can do, a trade school must thor- 
oughly fit them for such places as they 
will be called upon to occupy. This 
training, though, must not be too nar- 
row, for the worker must also be able to 
push forward to higher positions when 
the opportunity offers. 

New York is a great center for sample 
mounting, novelty work, and ready made 
clothing. The trades employing women 
center about the expert use of a few tools 
and numbers of different occupations ra- 
diate from each. The control of any one 
gives the worker a good foundation for 
all the occupations developed ‘from it. 
While each girl must excel in a special 
branch of her trade it is also desirable 
that she shall be able to shift to another 
similar field if slack times occur in her 
workroom. ‘The tools selected for train- 


ing in New York were (1) the needle, 


around, which numerous trades gather, 
such as uniforms, gymnasium and swim- 
ming suits, children’s clothing, fine under- 
garments, dressmaking, neckwear, em- 
broidery and millinery; (2) the foot and 
electric power machines, which offer the 
innumerable branches of the clothing 
trade, upholstery operating, special, ma- 
chine work, such as the two needle, hem- 
stitching, buttonhole, cording, bonnaz em- 
broidery and straw sewing; (3) the 
brush, for the expert use of paste, gum 
or glue, in labeling, sample mounting, 
pocket-book and card case making, library 
outfits, blank-book. work, jewelry case 
making, novelty work in boxes for brush- 
es and combs and other articles; and (4) 
(to a small degree), the pencil and brush 
for drawing and color, which make possi- 
ble many good trades for even the young 
wage earners. 

The Boston school also offers many 
similar trades but omits the paste, gum 
and glue work as these occupations are 
not. demanded to any extent in that 
city. It also does not carry the 
electric power operating so far, for 
the ready made clothing trade is 
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not an important one. The millinery 
trade offers at present a better field in 
Boston than in New York, for it is less 
highly specialized and the small work- 
rooms offer a good chance for a young 
girl to rise. Straw sewing by electric 
power offers excellent salaries there, as 
in New York. Fine lingerie, children’s 
clothing and dressmaking are all good 
trades for girls in Boston. 

Neither school offers training for do- 
mestic service and yet there is a demand 
everywhere for skilled cooks, waitresses 
and domestic helpers. Many inquiries 
have come for the reason for omitting 
this field of remuneration for women. 
The attitude of the working girls them- 
selves is perhaps the best reply, for an 
ambitious girl does not find in it sufficient 
promise of advance. The following rea- 
sons were given (1) the little chance of 
promotion to increased wages in com- 
parison with many of the trades where 
excellent remunerative positions are open 
to women; (2) the irregularity of the 
hours of labor; (3) uncertainty of having 
definite hours of rest; (4) lack of free- 
com; (5) uncomfortable and unhomelike 
rooms; (6) no place to entertain: male 
and female friends; (7) the obligation to 
enter at the side entrance; (8) uncertain- 
ty of the attitude of the mistress. Both 
schools stood ready to offer the training 
if it was desired, but could not afford to 
install expensive equipment which would 
not be utilized. 

The adequate education of the skilled 
working woman is not accomplished by 
offering handwork solely. Many other 
subjects will help to round dut the char- 
acter and increase the ability. A work- 
ing girl’s health is her capital. Many of 
them are in poor physical condition when 
they begin their training and need medical 
advice. An examination is made of each 
girl on entrance and regular treatment is 
given when needed. Records are kept 
of all students. Daily physical exercise 
is a feature of both schools. The aim 
being, (1) to develop the body that each 
may have the physical endurance 
necessary for the conditions of trade; (2) 
to correct natural physical defects as well 
as those caused by strained position when 
at work; (3) to provide recreation and 
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relaxation through games and dancing, 
which exercises also demand judgment 
and accuracy, awaken interest, create am- 
bition for success, require control of the 
temper and the working harmoniously of 
one girl with another. Regular talks on 
personal hygiene accompany the exer- 
cises. 

Each trade has its own art and the 
work in the studios of the two trade 
schools is adapted to each different oc- 
cupation. For instance the applied art 
needed in dressmaking or millinery is a 
very different thing from that required 
for decorating jewelry boxes and calen- 
dars. Such practical courses as these 
had not been given before in any school 
and have had to be developed after care- 
ful study of each trade. 

The training does not aim to make de- 
signers of the students, for the time 
is too short for that, but it does 
help the girl to be more useful in 
her workroom and often enables her 
to make a higher wage. A _ worker 
who can place trimming, adapt de- 
signs to new purposes, draw copies of 
garments and combine color attractively 
is desirable in the trade. 

There is also the opportunity for one 
who has special ability in art to be train- 
ed for such trades as stamping and per- 
forating of patterns, coloring fashion 
plates and lantern slides and other inter- 
esting branches of applied art. 

While the directors of the two schools 
have reached similar conclusions as to 
what a trade course should include, the 
characteristic needs of trade and meth- 
ods of life in the two cities cause many 
differences. The stress of life is less 
severe in Boston than in New York. 
The children are less likely to be foreign 
born and are more apt to be better edu- 
cated. The public school classes in the 
former city are smaller and poverty is 
less pressing, consequently the children 
remain longer in the public school as well 
as in the trade school. Under these con- 
ditions it can be seen that there is not so 
much need in Boston as in New York for 
further academic instruction. The Bos- 
ton school, at the daily assembly, con- 
ducts practical discussions of trade prob- 
lems which may serve as a stimulus to 
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moral responsibility and may show each 
girl the relation of her particular trade 
to the work of the world. 

In New York the problem of fostering 
industrial intelligence has presented 
itself in a more serious light and a 
trade-academic course is an essential part 
of the curriculum. It is not possible for 
a worker to rise far who has skill with 
the hand and no education to back it up. 
There are many tragedies in the market 
of the woman whose poor education pre- 
vented her from rising. Accurate ex- 
pression either oral or written, the use of 
arithmetic in simple trade transactions 
or detailed accounts, the ability to grasp 
the essential needs in any situation and 
go to work without waste of time or mo- 
tion are essentials for positions of trust 
and for supervision in any workroom. 
The children as they come out from the 
schools to go to work are often from be- 
low the sixth grade. They know arith- 
metic in an abstract way but are at sea 
when asked to meet the ordinary trade 
problems. They are inaccurate in read- 
ing and copying, they cannot write a 
letter of application, conduct correspond- 
ence, make out checks, or keep simple 
accounts. They are ignorant of the laws 
already made which concern them or of 
their own relation to future laws. They 
have no ideals in their trade life. They 
need to see the relation of their chosen 
trade to the country, their own work to 
their employer’s success, the effect they 
may have in bringing about a better feel- 
ing between the employer and the wage 
earner. The trade-academic course at the 
Manhattan Trade School, concerns itself 
with such subjects as these and is required 
of every student. 

In Boston an important part of the 
school life centers about the problems of 
cooking and serving as a means of mak- 
ing the girl more valuable in the trade 
as well as in the home. ‘So many of the 
modern business houses provide a rest 
room with gas stoves for the use of ope- 
ratives at the noon hour that the training 
for a knowledge of how to cook simple 
and wholesome dishes, with few utensils 
and at small cost, will be of direct value 
to the girl when she goes out into the 
market. Cleanliness, orderly and_at- 
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tractive service are also excellent things 
for a girl to know. The students at the 
school are detailed in groups to prepare 
the daily lunch, to set and to serve the 
table and to care for the lunchroom. 
Each girl brings her own cold lunch from 
home and this is supplemented by the 
simple cooking of some nutritious dish. 
The value of co-operation in reducing the 
cost of the food, the kinds of foods yield- 
ing good returns and how to shop are 
discussed. 

The New York school provides choco- 
late, soup and milk at cost. Each day a 
group of girls is chosen to help in the 
preparation, serving and clearing away, 
but there has not been time for more 
elaborate cooking. Measures are on foot 
to extend this simple service into a regu- 
lar lunchroom and then to offer to bright 
girls, who can remain at the school a 
second year, the opportunity of giving 
adequate time to this important subject 
for women. 

Order work is taken in both schools. 
The prices are those of the regular mark- 
et. In the Manhattan Trade School 
regular trade shops with their workers 
are attached to each department. The 
students are placed in these shops as a 
part of their education and the work is 
sub-divided as in trade workrooms. The 
regular trade employes finish the work 
the students do not need to do or are not 
yet fitted to do. This scheme of repre- 
senting the regular workroom has proved 
to be an’ important educational feature 
and a small salesroom for all the various 
products of the school has recently been 
added so that business training may be 
given to. specially qualified students. 

In Boston an experiment has been tried 
this year in establishing business shops 
which would employ the trade school 
pupils. The shops (one in millinery and 
the other in children’s clothing and fine 
lingerie) were conducted in co-operation 
with the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union in the midst of the shop- 
ping district. Girls received wages ac- 
cording to their ability as if they were in 
the regular market, but the work has a 
training value as well, for they are 
taught to understand market conditions 
and to meet business demands. These 
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shops, it was felt, would be of especial 
advantage to the immature girl whose 
character required development or whose 
special talents needed still to be fostered. 
The work has proved a success and has 
been entirely self-supporting even in this 
first year. 

Let us, in-closing, hastily consider some 


of the results of the training in 
these trade schools. Already there 
is very. postive proof that such 


schools can benefit the wage earner 
as well as the workroom. Statistics 
kept at each school show that the students 
trained there have a great advantage over 
the shop-trained girl in the wages received 
on entrance into the market, the kinds of 
places taken and the constant rise to 
better and more highly paid positions. 
The attitude of employers is shown in the 
demand for the girls trained at the 
schools, the inducements offered to ob- 
tain them, and the fact that even in slack 
season when other workers are dismissed 
the trade school children are held over. 
The older wage earners have given evi- 
dence of their appreciation. They have 
known from experience the difficulties of 
rising to a living. wage and feel that 
schools aiming to teach such practical 
trade work should be fostered. They 
have given liberally in New York to sup- 
port the movement. Abundant testimony 
has been offered, also, to the good effect 
of the training on the lives of the stu- 
dents. Letters from employers and from 
parents have commended the trade school 
girls for their dignified, refined deport- 
ment, their higher ideals of life, their 
helpfulness as daughters, sisters or fellow 
workers, their effect on their workrooms 
and their increased loyalty to their em- 
ployers. 

In Boston, Ex-Governor Douglas, whose 
great interest in trade instruction in 
Massachusetts has caused the appoint- 
ment of a commission to push forward 
trade schools, has said in a recent speech 
that he commended the Boston Trade 
School and recommended the establish- 
ment of similar schools for girls as a 
part of the educational system of Massa- 
chusetts. 

One great proof of the appreciation of 
such training has been the rapid growth 
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of both institutions. In three years the 
New York school entirely outgrew its 
quarters and one year ago bought, equip- 
ped and moved into, a large business 
building. The rapid development of the 
work and the increase of pupils since that 
time show the expansion to have been jus- 
tified. In Boston the same need of en- 
largement is felt. 
rector, says in her last report: 


The building has become so crowded that 
it is difficult to carry on the work to the 
best advantage. Yet it seems impossible to 
turn away earnest girls who are simply ask- 
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ing for an opportunity to earn an honest 
living. Keen disappointment is expressed 
by mothers who bring their girls to the 
school only to be told that there is no room 
for admission. As one mother expressed it, 
“The only thing I can do is to put her in the 
store as a cash girl and I don’t like to do 
that. Why are there not more schools for 
girls who have to work, as well as for girls 
who can go to the high school?” 


Such private ventures as these two 
schools will always be needed for experi- 
mentation and for offering model con- 
ditions but the problems must also be 
miet sooner or later by public instruction. 
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“Yes. I could send her to school a 
year or two longer, but it is pretty hard 
to clothe her now that she is getting old- 
er, and after all, what good would it do? 
She must soon begin to earn her living, 
and she won't be any better able to do 
it after a year or so at high school. Id 
make the sacrifice if only she could learn 
to do something worth while.” 

Many times has this, in substance, been 
said to me by mothers who have come 
to the Boston Trade School for Girls 
to make application for their daughters. 
Is the point of view of these mothers 
worthy of consideration? Is it worth 
while for them to make the sacrifice? 
Does the public school owe them anything 
more than it is now giving them? 

Not only has the girl wage earner 
come to stay, but she has become a fac- 
tor that must be reckoned with. In the 
recently published Statistics of Women 
at Work,’ we have figures that tell her 
story all too plainly. According to these 
statistics, we find that in seventy-two of 
the seventy-eight cities of the United 
States which have 50,000 inhabitants 
more than one-third of all the girls be- 
tween sixteer and twenty years of age 
are at work; in thirty-six of these cities 
more than one-half are earning their 
living; and in eight the percentage rises 
as high as sixty-nine and even seventy- 
seven per cent of the total number of 
girls. 


1$ee Bureau of the Census. 
Women at Work, Washington, 1907 


Statistics of 


It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
significance of these figures, and it is 
time we began to ask ourselves what the 
schools are doing to prepare girls for the 
industrial life which they are entering. 
It has come to be almost a hobby with the 
educator to rest back on the assertion 
that “all girls must be trained for the 
home,” and while he is theorizing about 
this very comfortable belief, the unskilled 
occupations, in which so many of our 
girls are earning their living, are doing 
all they can to unfit them either for the 
home or for any future life of useful- 
ness. 

But what is the opportunity for the 
girl who is obliged to leave school and 
go to work? What industries can she 
enter, and what are her future chances? 
And then, could the schools, or should 
the schools do something to better these 
chances ? 

Perhaps the most pathetic figure, or at 
least the one which is most familiar to us 
all, is the little cash girl in our large de- 
partment — stores. Stooped-shouldered 
and narrow-chested, often bloodless and 
much under developed, we find her on her 
feet from morning until night, jostled 
about by the crowd, ordered here and 
there by the clerks with their constant 
cry of “Cash, Cash,” and not unfrequent- 
ly subjected to the harsh rebukes of a 
floor-walker because she cannot be in 
two or three places at the same time. 
What is the hope for these little girls? 
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As one superintendent in a large de- 
partment store said to me, “I’d rather see 
my sister dead than see her a cash girl 
in this store,” and the almost universal 
reply of employers is, when asked what 
opportunity cash girls have for advance- 
ment: “There isn’t any—we must have 
girls with greater intelligence behind the 
counters.” 

And so the little cash girl spends a 
year or two of her life—for what? She 
has learned nothing, except possibly a 
good measure of slang and rudeness. 
She has, in all probability lessened her 
physical strength. She jis sixteen or 
seventeen, and she can no longer live on 
three dollars or three and a half a week, 
and she must seek something else. With 
no experience or training she is obliged 
te enter some other unskilled occupation, 
and her only chance in any of these is to 
rise to a wage of six or seven dollars, 
possibly eight or nine if she is unusually 
fortunate. With no interest in her work 
aside from getting her weekly pay enve- 
lope, with “an empty head under a pic- 
ture hat,” as someone has expressed it, 
her one supreme thought is to marry, 
and her home—it will be the kind of 
home we must expect, if girls are not 
trained to be more efficient. 

Another occupation, which appeals to 
many young girls, is that of candy dip- 
ping or packing. The work is purely 
mechanical and the wage rapidly increases 
to the maximum, because a girl can be- 
come almost as proficient in three weeks 
as she can in the same number of years. 
This maximum wage, however, is not 
above six dollars for the majority of 
girls, and since the experience of candy 
dipping has little application to any other 
kind of work, a girl’s outlook for the fu- 
ture is very poor. Moreover, the lack 
of opportunity for skillful work or good 
pay in the candy industry, means that 
the adult workers in candy factories are 
usually of a low grade of intelligence, 
and hence the influence which surrounds 
the little girl is too often of a kind which 
distinctly lowers her standard. 

In the large cotton manufacturing 
cities the deadening effect of mill life up- 
on the girl operative is all too apparent. 
At the very age when she should be em- 
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ployed at something which is making 
tor her physical and moral development, | 
she is subjected to the daily grind of 
doffing and spinning or tending a loom— 
herself rapidly being reduced to a mere 
machine. Some.of these mill cities have 
as many as seventy-four and seventy- 
seven girls at work, out of every hun- 
dred girls between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty yet none of them has public 
schools which definitely train for indus- 
try. - 

Rubber factories, brush factories, 
food factories, where every variety of 
packing is done, and the innumerable po- 
sitions to-run errands, are also occupa- 
tions open to girls for whom the high 
school is an impossibility because of the 
necessity of earning a living. In all of 
these the wages are low, and there is little 
or no opportunity to become a skilled 
worker. 

These, then, are typical of the occupa- 
tions into which parents are forced to 
send their girls, if they cannot afford to 
give them the high school or college 
training. These are the occupations 
which are lowering the woman’s stand- 
ard of efficiency and unfitting her for the 
care of the home. And yet these, and 
other similar unskilled occupations, are 
the only ones which girls can enter un- 
less they are trained for something bet- 
ter. Is then, the mother’s point of view 
worth considering? Should the public 
school do something more for the girl 
wage earner? 

That the mother who sacrifices another 
year or two to permit her daughter to 
get a practical training for entrance to 
a skilled industry is not a fictitious case, 
is proved by the Massachusetts Report on 
Industrial and Technical Education, 
1906. This claims that sixty-six per cent 
of the parents of that state could and 
would send their children to school after 
the compulsory school age was passed if 
they had the chance to receive practical 
training for some trade. It is not to be 
wondered at that parents of children who 
must become wage earners feel the pe- 
culiar injustice of the present school Sys- 
tem. These parents cannot afford to 
train their girls to be teachers, even if 
they have the aptitude for it, and this, 
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in general, is the only definite training 
for self-support which the public schools 
offer. 
poor teachers, whose ability lies along in- 
dustrial lines, while the skilled industries 
are clamoring for good workers. 

That schools can give specific training 
for industry, which is of immense value 
in keeping the girl out of the unskilled 
occupations and directing her into the 
skilled, is being proved by the girls’ 
trade schools at present conducted at 
private expense-—the Manhattan and the 
Boston. It is the hope of these institu- 
tions that they may demonstrate some 
things which the public schools will see 
fit to adopt. 

Some concrete cases from the records 
of one of these schools will perhaps best 
tell the story both of the value of, and 
the need for greater opportunities in in- 
dustrial training for the girl wage earn- 
er. A little Jewish girl came to the Bos- 
ton school and wanted to learn millinery. 
“1 can stay only three months,” she said, 
“because I’ve got to help at home.” She 
came and stayed nearly four months, 
and then one day word came from her 
father that she must leave. A little sister 
was ill and had been taken to the hos- 
pital, and the drain on the father’s pocket- 
book had become too great. The girl 
came to me with tears in her eyes and 
said: “I’ve got to leave school, father 
has found a place for me in a candy fac- 
tory where I can earn three dollars a 
week, and that will help.” I wrote her 
father that she was showing so much 
promise in her work I did not like to have 
her go, and that, if he would accept it, 
the school would help with the financial 
difficulty until things were better. He 
was unwilling to take the proffered aid, 
and said that if I thought the girl was 
doing so well, he would try to keep her 
at the trade school a while longer. After 
some months she was placed at her trade, 
where she began work at four dollars; 
but quick to see opportunities for her- 
self, she soon entered a wholesale mil- 
linery establishment where she was given 
piece work and where she rapidly rose 
to a wage of nine and ten dollars a week. 
Seeing her some time afterward, I en- 
quired how things were at home, and she 
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replied; “Oh splendid. I’m earning almost 
as much as father is, and just think, if 
I’'d gone into a candy factory, I’d be 
earning only four or five dollars now.” 

In another case a mother came to me 
with her daughter, who, as she said, 
had “no liking for books,’ and wanted 
to enter the school to learn dressmaking. 
Their home was in a suburban town and 
the carfares to the school were almost 
prohibitive, but she and her daughter 
had earned one hundred dollars during 
the previous year by taking in laundry 
work, and this was to be used for the 
girl’s carfares that she might have a 
chance to learn her trade. She came to 
the school and tried to work, but it was 
evident that her struggle to earn money 
had so undermined her physical condi- 
tion that she was unable to apply herself. 
The mother’s appealing question, when 


-she realized that her effort had been in 


vain, deserves a thoughtful answer: 
“Why don’t the public schools do some- 
thing for girls who want to work with 
their hands, as well as for those who 
want to work with their brains?” 

Scarcely a girl trained in these trade 
schools is willing to go into unskilled oc- 
cupations, because her training has 
awakened her ambition, aroused her in- 
terest in her work, and shown her the 
importance of her place in the field of 
production. 

What the public school owes to the girl 
wage earner, it owes to every wage 
earner,—boy and girl alike,—a chance to 
gain a knowledge of the principles and 
practice of some skilled trade. 

Interest in the abolition of child labor 
is steadily gaining ground. Hand in 
hand with it might well go an effort to 
enforce child labor in a newer and better 
sense. Instead of allowing children to 
be sacrificed to the financial greed of em- 
ployers, any financial or other sacrifice 
should be made to give them a chance to 
learn how to work under conditions that 
restrict the amount of exertion to their 
best physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. Only when girl wage earners 
have such an opportunity to become more 
efficient and earnest workers can we hope 
for better homes. Without it, is the pub- 
lic school fulfilling its duty to them? 


Industrial Education from the Social 
Worker’s Standpoint 


Robert A. Woods 


Head Worker of the South End House, Boston, Mass. 


The most critical moment in the lives 
uf the great majority of young people is 
that when they start out upon their vo- 
cational careers. Every responsible par- 
ent knows or at least feels this. It must 
be confessed that most of us who are 
engaged in taking to some extent the 
place of the responsible parent to boys 
and girls of the less rescourceful classes 
have gravely underestimated the strate- 
gic meaning of this turning point in their 
lives. 

Even where considerable efforts are 


made to secure employment for girls and 


boys as they leave school the tendency 
far too often is simply to find some 
friendly employer and by the exercise of 
what bears much similarity to a political 
pull to land our particular young pro- 
tege in a job which is little suited to his 
capacities, and into which some one else 
might have been fitted much better. This 
is not being of help really to the boy, 
and is not doing the employer a good 
turn or increasing the productiveness of 
the community. 

It is becoming clear to an increasing 
number of social workers that careful 
analysis and persistent method in launch- 
ing young people upon their proper work 
in life is a vital and essential part of the 
realistic educational scheme which is be- 
ing built up in connection with work for 
neighborhood improvement. At some set- 
tlements a constantly increasing de- 
tailed effort is being devoted to this 
problem, and with results which, so far 
as they can be measured, give the most 
solid grounds for satisfaction. 

Systematic plans of this sort are as- 
suming much importance as an integral 
part of scientific charity. In England the 
local conferences of the charity organiza- 
tion societies are coming to have appren- 
ticeship and skilled employment commit- 
tees which are undertaking to raise the 
standard of family life by taking one per- 
son after another, when he or she leaves 
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school seeking the fullest co-operation of - 
the parents, studying the traits of the 
child, investigating conditions of em- 
ployment so as to find where the best 
opportunities lie, and, by means of per- 
sonal encouragement and stimulus or 
even in more substantial ways, carrying 
the young worker beyond the stage where 
a little higher wage in a less hopeful sort 
cf work remains a temptation. In such 
effort one is baffled most by tendencies 
of boys and girls to refuse that which 
does not offer at once the best wage 
which is received by young people of their 
own age. In a long-range educational 
scheme influence must be exerted in ad- 
vance to get children to see that they 
must enter occupations which are per- 
manent in their nature, in which ap- 
portunities must come gradually, but 
which after a little bring skill and security 
and a high wage standard. The two 
wasted years just after grammar school, 
which for at least seventy-five per cent 
of our boys and girls are thus described 
with essential truth, more and more con- 
stitute the most pressing problem which 
the social worker has to face, and which 
must make him seek by every sort of in- 
fluence from personal persuasion up to 
legislation to keep boys and girls out of 
distinctly juvenile occupations. It is per- 
fectly clear that any such work as that 
of newsboy, office boy, cash boy or girl, 
is for children the entrance to an indus- 
trial blind alley in which they are often 
seriously demoralized and which at its 
end leaves them at the age of from six- 
teen to eighteen as a whole hardly, if 
any, farther on than they were at the 
beginning. 

The ever increasing movement for the 
abolition of child labor in factories is the 
result of the very patent outward physical 
harm that comes to the factory child. 
The demand for putting in effect the 
same principles of legislation to cover 
the places of children engaged in the 
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low forms of commercial employment is 
becoming clear and strong. The nega- 
tive task of preventing unuseful and in- 
jurious child employment and the posi- 
tive task of projecting the child, helpful 
to himself and the community, out into 
the work of the world demand a compre- 
hensive and thoroughgoing system of in- 
dustrial education. This is one of the 
causes which have a direct appeal to the 
social worker as a reformer. It has in it 
a logical momentum which comes out of 
the precise sort of endeavor upon which 
the social worker is engaged. 

As a person having to do with educa- 
tional experiment somewhat aside from 
the ordinary scope of educational activity, 
the social worker is becoming convinced 
that these two wasted years—wasted be- 
cause the employer cannot give to the 
child at that stage the responsibility that 
goes with any stimulating opportunity, 
and because the child is not as yet phy- 
siologically matured to assume the re- 
sponsibility of production—are yet for the 
purpose of educational training of very 
great value. This is a matter, of course, 
as to which the social worker must de- 
fer to the psychological and pathological 
expert, but in the meantime he holds the 
postulate that these now empty years are 
an unspeakably precious seed time for 
the reception by the child’s whole nature 
of training for a useful, enlightened and 
successful calling. 

The first rebuff that one is likely to 
meet in urging that this period must be 
devoted to industrial training is that many 
poor families cannot possibly maintain 
the children so long, but must have the 
child’s meagre earnings as a supplement 
to their income. Detailed investigation 
in two or three different parts of the 
country has shown that the number of 
such homes is very much smaller than 
might be supposed. When our working 
people understand that this further de- 
velopment of education comes in precisely 
where they themselves feel the need of 
training; when they see that the taking 
of the younger children out of the labor 
market will raise the wage for all the 
older members of the family; when they 
understand that the higher degree of 
technical skill got under the most favor- 


ing conditions will mean for the boy or 
girl the capacity to earn within a short 
time a surplus sufficient to cover the ad- 
ditional school period; that he will be 
established for life upon a high and as- 
cending wage standard; that he will be 
assured permanently of much more steady 
employment, and will have a distinctly 
longer working life,—then we shall see 
the very large majority, even of the poor- 
er families, contriving to do their utmost 
to give their children so precious an op- 
pertunity. 

The effect of industrial education upon 
the peculiar problems that beset the 
woman wage earner must strongly affect 
thoughtful. working people in their atti- 
tude toward the subject. The vicious 
circle by which the woman wage earner 
has her wage standard lowered by the 
competition of the pin money worker, and 
then competes with and lowers the wage 
of the man whom she is presumably later 
on going to marry, and thus takes the 
bread out of her own children’s mouths,— 
makes this the most tragic of all labor 
problems. Industrial education gives 
hope of raising the trained woman work- 
er above either causing injury to others, 
or being injured by irresponsible and cas- 
ual competition; and it is also developing 
into technical and well-paid trades those 
branches of work that belong specifically 
to women. 

Every one of these considerations, of 
course, must give additional stimulus to 
the social worker himself in his effort to 
develop those forms of vocational train- 
ing which will make his effort at launch- 
ing young people upon their careers a 
really effective one. They must also pre- 
sent themselves to him as among the most 
substantial and fundamental ways of per- 
manently removing many of the worst 
conditions affecting the whole system of 
neighborhood life upon whose betterment 
he is engaged. 

In the program of municipal action and 
state legislation which every progressive 
social worker considers part of his 
scheme, industrial education must from 
now on take an important place. Just 
as the absolutely essential alternative to 
the suppression of child labor is compul- 
sory elementary education, so we cannot 
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expect to make headway against depress- 
ing and demoralizing youth labor except 
as we can offer in its place the privilege 
of industrial training. The Massachu- 
setts State Commission on Industrial 


Education is an example which must be 


followed in all our states. and the addi- 
tion of a period of specific vocational 
training is an essential desideratum to 
our national system of public education. 
We must not only provide such schools 
but must develop plans by which the op- 
portunities of the schools may be fully 
available to grammar school graduates. 
In France and England scholarships are 
now provided so that the poorest child 
with capacity finds that that capacity is 
itself the legal tender which guarantees 
the opportunity to the best vocational 
training. 

In promoting public industrial educa- 
tion the social worker must devote him- 
self in a painstaking way to the sympa- 
thetic study of the point of view of or- 
ganized workmen as well as of progres- 
sive employers with regard to the matter. 
The trade unionist’s objection that the 
labor market is always in danger of being 
flooded is not to be ignored. In any case 
the decision as to the direction in which 
pupils shall be trained must be made in 
full knowledge of the labor market. The 
skilled journeyman’s contention that there 
must in any case be a period:of special 
shop apprenticeship is perfectly sound 
and holds just as surely for the craft of 
the mechanic or artisan as for that of the 
doctor or lawyer. On the other hand the 
trade unionist must be led to see that the 
trade school is simply another sort of a 
machine, which, though from a_ short 
range point of view threatening to the 
workman’s wage standard, in the long 
run can only enhance the interest of all 
concerned by stimulating both production 
and consumption through raising the 
whole standard of intelligence and ca- 
pacity. It is inconceivable that as a class 
school-trained workmen should not be 
even more jealous than others of all un- 
reasonable encroachments upon their 
wage standard, and that they should not 
apply their additional training to the de- 
velopment of even more effective forms 
of labor organization than now exist. 
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In any movement for the development of 
industrial education working men should 
not only be consulted, but should be rep- 
resented in the administration as experts 
in many of the important detailed mat- 
ters affecting the progress of such in- 
struction. 

It is necessary in some cases to point 
out to the employer his own great in- 
terest in industrial education as a means 
for providing trained superintendents and 
foremen, intelligent high privates who 
can adequately meet unexpected situa- 
tions, and an industrial rank and file who 
shall rise to the better possibilities of the 
less skilled type of work and shall by their 
progress stimulate the further entrance 
of mechanical invention into the field of 
unskilled labor. Through such new pro- 
ductive resources the employer will be 
able to develop his existing scheme of 
production, and to find opportunity to 
introduce wholly new departments which 
are often kept back for lack of a sub- 
stantial nucleus of skilled journeymen. 

The truth is that industrial education 
is coming. Those who do not put them- 
selves in line to reap its advantages may 
even have some of its force turned against 
them. Such trade unionists as persist in 
opposing industrial schools under public 


auspices will simply turn this new instru- 


ment over to such employers as may wise- 
ly or unwisely use the schools against 
the organization of labor. If the smaller 
employers are indifferent or hostile to 
public action they will simply leave the 
whole opportunity involved in this new 
movement to those great employers who 


‘can afford to create industrial schools for . 


themselves.. Thus the social worker who 
looks to the proportioned well-being of the 
community as a whole must find it. his 
duty to educate the community as a whole 
upon this subject. Such effort is a form 
of local loyalty in our great urban 
communities, where there is a steady ten- 
dency toward the removal of the cruder 
kinds of industry to the sources of raw 
material, and where the industries of the 
future must be those in which the propor- 
tion of labor to raw material is relatively 
large. In the long run it is upon the 
more refined and technical types of in- 
dustry that our great city populations 
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must depend. Hence the intense im- 
portance of preparing the new genera- 
tion of city dwellers to adjust themselves 
to this inevitable fundamental change. 
The social. worker knows that the real 
citizen of a demoeracy is not merely the 
one who has knowledge of its traditions, 
but the one who is normally dovetailed 
into its system of industry, and who is 
receiving his proper share of the re- 
. sults of the country’s work. Too largely 
our public school system produces the 
consumer citizen and too little the pro- 
ducer citizen. Industrial education will 
bring about a_ proper balance so that 
we shall have that higher type of people 
who are conscious of their capacity to 
produce what they desire, and whose im- 
pulses. are therefore internally healthy 
and whose outward political and eco- 
nomic relationships are therefore sound. 
Political and commercial corruption, 
striving to consume without producing, 
is largely the result of deficient and dis- 
torted vocational training. Industrial 
education develops the normal passion to 
produce and qualifies every desire by a 
relative lack of interest in what is not the 
result of one’s own achievement. 
_- We nearly all look upon industrial edu- 
cation as a means of overcoming racial 
disadvantages and prejudice at the South. 
It will have the same value at the North. 
Every social worker knows that boys and 
girls of certain races are handicapped in 
the employment market. a those 
boys and girls come to have the resotirces 
of skill which the employer so greatly de- 
sires, questions of nationality are going to 
fade into the background and many of 
our bright boys and girls among the re- 
cent immigrants, who go the usual way 
of dubious or worse forms of occupation, 
when given the opportunity of proper 
practical training, will contribute their 
talents to solid constructive production. 
It used to be thought and it is still 
thought by some that it is contrary to 
American principles of social equality 
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that any young person should select his 
calling or that he should have it selected 
for him at an early age. Every boy 
and every girl is a possible occupant of 
the White House. Such teaching is far 
more weirdly Utopian than that of our 
present day social dreamers. True social 
equality consists in giving to every child 
as far as possible the opportunity to bring 
to the surface and make available his in- 
herent capacity, and then to co-ordinate 
that capacity with its appropriate eco- 
nomic and social opportunity. When the 
system of industrial education is prop- 
erly developed a boy or girl who shows 
talent of a high order will find a way of 
passing on into a higher order of school, 
and the logic by which every boy and girl 
shall have the simple industrial training 
provided for him in spite of any economic 
handicaps will be extended so that the 
poor but gifted boy or girl will be carried 
from school to school until he has had 
the highest and fullest training which his 
talents indicate. 

It is at this point that the social worker, 
however he may hesitate before broad 
plans for the reconstruction of society, 
finds a genuine measure of common 
ground with all but the revolutionary’ 
social radicals: A-~-way~must_be found. 
for making available the whole of that 
prime essential wealth of the nation which 
lies in the nascent capacities of the new 
generation. Every child in the obvious 
interest of the nation must have its in- 
born productive capabilities put into ef- 
fect. So much of universal social equal- 
ity is a clear dictum of economic patriot- 
ism, a thing to be concretely worked for 
and expected. A type of society in which 
it had come about, besides being vastly 
more successful materially, would develop 
large new capacity for associated action, 
and would even throw into the back- 
ground some of those temperamental 
traits of human nature which seem at 
present incompatible with profound so- 
cial progress. 


Continuation WorkKk—Education for the 
Industrial Worker 


Alfred G. BooKwalter 
Educational Secretary Y.M.C. A. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


No. Utopian dream of university edu- 
cation for the industrial worker explains 
the evening school movement in this 
country. An intensely practical demand 
for a very different sort of education, 
growing out of every-day needs, is re- 
sponsible. From two classes of work- 
ers the call comes for a continuation of 
school training through evening study: 
Those deficient in early education and 
ambitious to make up their deficiency ; 
and ‘those who seek to supplement their 
daily work with such technical training 
as will lead to advancement and increas- 
ed earning power. 

Such general study as the educational- 
ly deficient desire can be expected to 
interest the employer less because its pur- 
pose is not directly economic. Gram- 
mar school graduates who desire fur- 
ther general training are a small min- 
ority in this class, those of incomplete 
grammar school training form a larger 
group, while illiterates and foreign 
speaking people compose by far the lar¢- 
est proportion. 

The vocational training of the second 
class is plainly economic and of quite as 
much interest to their employers as to 
themselves. Employed boys during 
their years of drifting from fourteen to 
seventeen, when they most need help in 
discovering’ their life bent, are unfortun- 
ately found in continuation work in 
small numbers; a ready response comes 
from apprentices, helpers, young ma- 
chine operators and assistants in offices 
and business houses, who have begun 
to feel the importance of supplementing 
their work in shop or office by applied 
mathematics, science and business tech- 
nique, adding principles to practice; 
while from journeymen and more or 
less skilled industrial and commercial 
workers, who need technical training 
somewhat more’ advanced, comes in- 
creasing demand for evening instruc- 
tion. 
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To furnish “a second chance for an 
education” to the educationally unpre- 
pared, and the only chance for vocational 
training to the worker otherwise fated 
to life-service as an industrial auto- 
maton, is therefore the important two- 
fold function of the continuation school. 
The more immediate concern of this dis- 
cussion, however, must be vocational 
rather than general instruction—that 
form of continuation work involving 
the practical adaptation of education to 
the industries and their workers. 

There can be no question but that the 
more ambitious workers in every kind 
of industry covet the opportunity 
through evening study of securing a 
higher grade of life equipment and add- 
ing to their wage earning power. The 
enormous growth of correspondence 
schools, the 43,000 working men and 
boys in the evening schools conducted 
by Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the continuation work of institutional 
churches, social settlements and clubs, 
and the full class rooms and shops of 
such private institutions as Cooper 
Union and Pratt, Drexel, Spring Gar- 
den, Lewis and Carnegie Institutes bear 
eloquent testimony to the appreciation 
by industrial workers of their need. 

The employer is no less favorable to 
such instruction than the worker. The 
manufacturer needs men of higher in- 
dustrial intelligence, men trained in the 
“why” of machine processes as well as 
the mere “how” of machine operation. 
Such training the minutely specialized 
operations of the modern factory, mill 
and shop not only cannot develop but 
actually stunt. The very success of 
manufacture under modern methods of 
industrial organization has created its 
gravest problem, though a problem of 
the future even more than of the imme- 
diate present. 

Commercial, banking and business 
houses call for more efficient service, for 
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which they must have men of superior 
commercial training. Neither the 
young man fresh from a six weeks’ 
“business college” course nor the pro- 
moted errand boy unaided by evening 
study is longer capable of meeting this 
demand. Special instruction in evening 
schools wisely correlated with the pe- 
culiar duties of office, counting room 
and counter is therefore urged by em- 
ployers of this class upon educational 
agencies both private and public. 

Building trades employers have con- 
fessedly outgrown their old apprentice- 
ship methods. Such methods, adequate 
in their time, are now altogether anti- 
quated and in some of the building 
trades practically obsolete. Evening 
classes which shall help a new appren- 
ticeship rise on the ashes of the old 
are therefore insistently demanded, that 
a higher type of skilled journeyman may 
be created. The conviction is thus held 
by all classes of employers as well as 
by their workers that the immediate 
need of industrial life is. the practical 
education of the continuation school. 
We reasonably expect to find a variety 
of attempts made to supply this need, 
and naturally look first to the public 
schools. 

The question as to what place indus- 
trial continuation work has in our pub- 
lic school system can be answered easily 
and simply,—it has no generaliy recog- 
nized place. Beyond the pioneer effort 
of a few exceptionally progressive 
cities, public evening schools are con- 
ducted primarily for illiterates and for- 
eign speaking people. In Massachusetts 
the law provides that public evening 
schools shall be maintained by commun- 
ities of 10,000 population or more and 
that drawing shall be taught in cities 
claiming 20,000 population. A few 
cities in this commonwealth more than 
comply with the law, for in notable in- 
stances, as in Springfield, Cambridge, 
Lowell, Boston and Worcester, they 
have made their drawing of real help 
to workers employed in their leading 
industries. 

In another direction also Massachu- 
setts is a pioneer of education adapted 
to industrial needs. Her state textile 
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schools at Lowell, New Bedford and 
Fall River represent her largest indus- 
try and furnish many textile workers 
opportunity for industrial 
training. It is significant that these 
three schools enrolled 1,419 evening stu- 
dents last year as compared with 167 
day students. The mills of these cities, 
however, employ but thirty-four per 
cent of the textile workers of Massachu- 
setts. For the sixty-six per cent out- 
side these three cities, there is no public 
textile instruction provided and the only 
private enterprise undertaking it other 
than the correspondence schools has 
been the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, through its elementary textile 
schools at North Adams, Lawrence, 
Holyoke and Taunton. 

It must be conceded, therefore, that 
the public schools of the country have 
not yet in any determined way attempt- 
ed to adapt their instruction to the needs 
of industrial life. Beyond exceptional 
instances under state and municipal au- 
spices, we must look to private initiative 
for the largest results thus far obtained. 

More extensive than all other indus- 
trial continuation work of public or pri- 
vate enterprise combined is unquestion- 
ably the correspondence school move- 
ment. Great difference of opinion ex- 
ists concerning this movement, for. it is 
enthusiastically advocated by some and 
bitterly denounced by others. Opposi- 
tion to correspondence schools in gen- 
eral finds expression in such statements 
as these: that thousands of men with 
educational equipment too deficient to 
possibly benefit by their courses, are 
dazzled by the glittering promises of 
agents into purchasing them; that not 
more than three men in one hundred 
complete their courses, the International 
Correspondence School admitting in a- 
recent article in the American Machin- 
ist that but two and six-tenths per cent 
of their students have been awarded a 
certificate or diploma; and that the vast 
majority of men enrolling are soon. dis- 
couraged and frequently soured against 
all continuation work. 

On the other hand it is claimed that 
many men now occupying positions high 
in industrial life owe their advancement 
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directly to the correspondence school; 
that their courses are presented in sim- 
ple, clear English with - non-essentials 
omitted ; that- their text books are writ- 
ten by men of highest authority with 
practical as well as technical knowledge 
of their subjects; and. that many manu- 
facturing concerns through their  su- 
perintendents and foremen advise. their 
men. to enroll. ; 

Without attempting to weigh in de- 
tail the arguments for and against: in- 
struction: of the industrial type -by cor 
respondence—which of course leaves out 
of consideration such correspondence 
movements: as the Chautauqua courses 
and University Extension—it is unques- 
tionably true that for thousands -of 
workers out of reach of any practical 
evening schools adapted to their needs, 
the correspondence school offers their 
only chance to secure such instruction. 
It may easily be proved also that many 
men have received benefit from corre- 
spondence courses even though they 
have not completed them, and that there 
are notable examples of men advanced 
to high position largely through help re- 
ceived in evening study directed by cor- 
respondence. But the enormous com- 
mercial success of these enterprises, pil- 
ing up millions for their promoters 
within a few years, stamps them with 
an intensely mercenary spirit, which 
fatally discounts the good they do. 
Thousands of industrial workers, with 
poor educational equipment, persuaded 
by clever agents to buy expensive cor- 
respondence courses, never receive rea- 
sonable return on their investment. Con- 
tinual decrying of personal instruction, 
the advantage of which over such long- 
distance study is too self-evident to 
argue, and emphasis only upon “study 
alone,” indicate the willingness of cor- 
respondence schools to sacrifice logic, 
common sense and the worker’s hard- 
earned money to their fundamental ob- 
jective—not the making of men but the 
making of dividends. Splendid as many 
of their courses are, they are of value 
chiefly to the exceptional man with suf- 
ficient early educational training, a stu- 
dent mind, power of concentration and 
will to pound them through alone. The 
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enormous success of correspondence 

schools, both from the commercial stand- 

point and that of number of students en- 

rolled—more than one million students 

claimed by a single school—is not proof 

that their instruction adequately meets 

the need for industrial continuation 

work but rather is an arraignment of 

educational enterprises, both public and 

private, interested primarily in the good 

of the man and not im the tuition he 
pays. 

school movement of industrial type in 
this country outside that of the corre- 

spondence school, has been : developed . 
through the Young Men’s- Christian. As- 

sociation. It has a history of but little 

more than a decade; in which: time it has 

grown from a few scattered evening 

schools - indifferently. supervised, to a 

system of well-directed, practical  in- 

struction. in 400 of the leading’ industrial 

centres of the country, with local, state 

and national .supervision. More than 

eighty per cent of the instruction they 

offered bears directly upon the vocation 

of the worker and a large proportion of 

the cost is paid for by the workers them- 

selves. 

Though handicapped often by well 
meaning but untrained, inefficient super- 
vision, lack of proper equipment, and the 
prejudice of those who oppose the move- 
ment as “sectarian,” the Christian Associ- 
ation’s fitness for the continuation school 
form of training has been fairly proved. 
Such work was quickly recognized 
as a natural function of the organiza- 
tion, its whole aim being fundamentally 
educational—the training of the body, 
mind and spirit. A social center for 
young men, with control of large num- 
bers during their leisure hours and its 
trained leaders having peculiar oppor- 
tunity to apply wise methods of interest- 
ing industrial workers, led the organiza- 
tion to use its other features to 
strengthen and make attractive the kind 
of socialized study adapted to this non- 
student class of men. 

It is this proved adaptability which 
recently led manufacturing con- 
cerns to contribute as corporations to 
the support of association evening 
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schools and to encourage their employes 
to take advantage of the instruction of- 
fered. A few concrete instances from 
scores which might be noted are fair 
examples. 

Last year the general manager of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
tnrough printed “general orders,” called 
the attention of all the company’s em- 


ployes to the School of Applied Elec- 
tricity of the Boston Young Men’s 


Christian Association. This 
together with the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and the 
Edison Company, furnished the school 
with more than $3,000 worth of elec- 
trical equipment. The electrical school 
forms but one of seven departments of 
the Boston Evening Institute’s work, in 
which 1,805 students have been enrolled 
this year, some of the courses continuing 
through the entire twelve months. The 
Westinghouse Company has this year 
entrusted to the Wilmerding, Pennsyl- 
vania, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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A AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Students Using the Laboratories of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


tion, a new system of educational work 
for the company’s apprentices, under an 
able educational director of both tech- 
nical and practical training, whose sal- 
ary the company pays. The Fore River 
Ship Building Company a year ago ask- 
ed the Quincy Association Evening 
School authorities to conduct courses 
in shop mathematics and ship drafting 
for fifty of its apprentices. This work 
was so successful that through it the 
company was encouraged to undertake 
a much larger scheme of instruction on 
the company’s time, with method simi- 
lar to the well known apprentice school 
of the General Electric Company at 
Lynn, Mass. With the indorsement of 
the Union of Journeymen Plumbers in 
New York the master plumbers have 
assisted the Twenty-third Street New 
York Association School of Plumbing, 
encouraged their apprentices to at- 
tend. The Brown and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island, the American Steel and 


and 
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Wire Company and the Norton Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia, the.L. S. Starrett Com- 
pany of Athol, Mass., the Beaver and 
Eclipse Mills of North Adams, Mass., 
and scores of other manufacturing con- 
cerns in every part of the country, are 
employing various methods in special 
encouragement of their apprentices and 
men to take advantage of the practical 
instruction offered by evening schools 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

In view of the tardy awakening of 
public enterprise to its responsibility, 
hastened, however, through such signifi- 
cant movements as the Massachusetts 
Industrial Commission and the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education represent, and by the numer- 
ous object lessons in industrial training 
already developed through private initia- 
tive, the question may fairly be asked: 
What place are continuation schools of 
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industrial type to have in any system of 
industrial education under public as well 
as private auspices which we may confi- 
dently look to the future to construct? 
The problem of industrial education is 
usually approached purely from the 
standpoint of training for the trades or 
other branches of industrial life, while 
the very vital problem of providing bet- 
ter training for those already entered 
upon their life work—training in the 
trades—is often completely overlooked. 
Almost every reference to Germany’s 
system of industrial education, which 
forms the text for so much of our own 
preaching, takes for granted that it is 
built around schools teaching all the 
manipulative processes as well as the 
theory of every trade. Such impression 
altogether misrepresents Germany’s 
trade school method, for the primary ob- 
ject of her trade schools is the training 
of foremen, bosses and subordinate offi- 
cers in the administration of industry— 
the non-commissioned officers of her in- 
dustrial army. The German journey- 
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man receives his training not in the 
trade school (fachschule) but in the in- 
dustrial continuation school ( gewerbliche 
fortbildungsschule) along with his work 
as an apprentice. Such schools, not her 
higher trade and technical schools, form 
the real heart of Germany’s system of 
industrial education. 

It may safely be predicted that while 
America will not copy Germany, indus- 
trial continuation work will be recog- 
nized as deserving more prominent place 
than we are now giving it in industrial 
education schemes being advocated. Un- 
til the existing gap between public gram- 
mar school education and industrial life 
is bridged the American boy will con- 
tinue to be a drifter, and not have rea- 
sonable chance to know what he wants 
until he has spent his “wasted years” 
finding out. Will it not always be true 
that those who appreciate most the value 
of industrial education have already be- 
come industrial workers and by hard 
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knocks have learned to realize keenly 
the disadvantage under which they labor 
as untrained workmen? 

Granted that the monotonous grind of 
the modern factory tends to destroy am- 
bition, is it not an important mission of 
the continuation school to create ambi- 
tion by waking such workers to the eco- 
nomic value of evening study and thus 
saving them from becoming dangerous 
social and economic discontents ? 

Insufficient as continuation work in 
this country has been, it has at least 
served both to point out a need, and’ 
through its successful experiments, to_ 
hasten the establishment of industrial 
day schools. Such schools will in turn 
react to stimulate vastly the continuation 
school movement, pointing out - more 
clearly to industrial workers their own 
deficiencies and compelling more thor- 
ough and general vocational continuation 
work than it is possible now to provide. 
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Conducted by Graham Taylor 


Wictee tee Good The Boot and Shoe Work- 

Faith in Trade ers’ Union has come out of 

Agreements 4 long fight victoriously 
for legitimate unionism against the ad- 
vecates of lawless methods and illegal 
strikes. The writer’s attention was 
called in a very practical way to the 
struggle within its ranks. A_ shop’s 
crew and its employers invited him to be 
the third arbitrator to settle their out- 
standing difficulties. To cover the 
“scope of inquiry,” which included the 
shoe factories of the United States, took 
three weeks of telegraphing, writing and 
accounting. Finally it resolved itself 
into a question of mathematical averages, 
which with a full statement of how and 
why they were reached, were presented 
to the shop’s crew. To his amazement 
they refused to accept the arbitration, al- 
though in their agreement to arbitrate 
they bound themselves to do so. He ap- 


pealed to the local union to which the 
crew belonged, and there demanded that 
the arbitration be accepted forthwith or 
be shown to be not in accordance with 
the facts in the case. He closed his ap- 
peal before the union with this declara- 
tion: “If there is any power in organized 
labor this shop’s crew should. be obliged 
to abide by this arbitration in accordance 
with their agreement to accept its decis- 
ion. For if organized labor is to  bar- 
gain, it must also be bargained with. And 
it cannot be bargained with, unless it will 
stand by its bargain.” The local re- 
ferred the matter on appeal to the gen- 
eral executive board who through the 
president of the union promptly and de- 
cisively ordered the shop’s crew back to 
work in accordance with their “agree- 
ment to arbitrate” with their employers. 
The president of the national union, 
John F. Tobin, by whom this decision 
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was handed down, has, it seems, long 
been in a fight to the finish with similar 
radical elements especially in the New 
England unions. In his president’s re- 
port to the eighth convention of the Boot 
and. Shoe Workers’ Union, held at To- 
ronto in August, Mr. Tobin thus square- 
ly stated the issue between the two part- 
ies, which came up for final settlement 
by the convention: “One in favor of the 
policy and constitution of the union; the 
other diametrically opposed to that pol- 
icy, and. very largely devoted to a repu- 
diation of arbitration, to the justification 
of contract violation and to ridicule of 
our union policy.” The constitution con- 
tains the following section om strikes: 
“We recognize strikes as dangerous. and 
costly, and believe that they should not 
_be inaugurated except as a weapon of 
last resort, after every resource and ex- 
pedient has been exhausted in an attempt 
to adjust disputes without strikes.” 
Another section provides as a condition 
of financial assistance that the “local 
union shall in the first stage of the dis- 
pute consult the general president and 
be guided by his advice.” And that a 
strike may be ordered only if approved 
by the authorized strike committee of 
the general executive board.” In direct 
violation of their own law, one union in 
Bridgewater, Mass., supported some of 
its members in going out on strike. while 
the organizer was negotiating for a set- 
tlement of the grievance. At Brockton, 
Mass., “the treers” struck and tied up a 
factory without attempting to arbitrate 
their alleged grievance. When the firm 
called the attention of President Tobin 
to this violation of contract, he at once 
advertised in the Boston papers for 
treers who were members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union, or those 
willing to join the union, to report for 
work at this factory. Within twenty- 
four hours the firm telephoned to the 
union headquarters that they had a suf- 
ficient number of treers and needed no 
further assistance. Later the executive 
board ‘by a vote of ten to one revoked 
the charter of a union in South Framing- 
ham for supporting a shop’s crew in an 
illegal strike by ordering a sympathetic 
strike and denouncing with inflammatory 
speeches both the employers and the of- 
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ficials and organizers of the general 
wnion. . 


These revolts united the 
radicals in a determined at- 
tempt to defeat the general 
officers in a referendum election held in 
1906. Pending the investigation of al- 
leged gross fraud by the inspectors of 
election, President Tobin refused to sur- 
render his office at the claim of his de- 
feat by his opponents. They appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for 
a mandamus turning the offices over to: 
them. The court refused to do so on the 
ground that the constitution of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union provided “a 
full system of government, by which the 
right of all its members and-duties of 
all its. officers among’ themselvés should 
be determined and regulated.” ' The 'pe- 
titioners suffered rebuke at the-hand of 
the court in being reminded that “it was 
their duty to exhaust their remedy by ap- 
peal to a special convention before com- 
ing into the courts.” As the recalcitrants 
failed to do this, the executive board it- 
self appealed to the convention for the 
settlement of a policy which would “per- 
mit the officers now or in the future, 
whoever they may be, to carry on the 
work of the union without stopping 
every five minutes to fight law-breakers.” 
The issue thus squarely joined is so typi- 
cal of the struggle within the unions for 
the very life of legitimate trade unionism 
that public interest should be informed in 
detail of the attitude and action of the 
Toronto Convention regarding it. 


Issue Joined 
on 
Illegal Strikes 


Emyaith one bue controversy came be- 
Rank and File fore the convention in the 
toLaw form of charges preferred 

by the general executive board against 
two members of the union, Hickey and 
Murray, candidates of the radicals for 
president and vice-president, charging 
them with “making a corrupt bargain 
with a majority of the general inspectors 
of election with the intention of affecting 
their decision, and that said decision of 
said inspectors was affected by said 
corrupt bargaining.” Countercharges 
were preferred by the accused men 
accusing President Tobin and two 
others of defrauding them of the 
offices of president and vice-presi- 


1907 
dent by tampering with the ballots 
and issuing false statements in re- 
gard to the voting. The trial of these 
two cases was conducted in open session 
of the convention by a committee of 
five elected by ballot. The testimony 
and pleas were heard on the platform 
and the evidence was presented to the 
full convention which acted as a jury. 
Discussion of the case was allowed from 
the floor for two hours. The vote was 
taken by roll call and resulted in the cast- 
ing of only thirty-eight votes to sustain 
the charges against President Tobin and 
179 exonerating him from all accusation. 
His accusers were convicted by a vote of 
136 to 100. Still more decisive was the 
support given by the convention to the 
position taken by the president and the 
executive board against illegal strikes. 
On a test vote upon a motion to adopt 
the section of the president’s report de- 
nouncing the illegality of the Brockton 
strike, 206 members stood staunchly for 
loyalty to the trade agreement and only 
twenty-three had the effrontery to regis- 
ter themselves in the negative. 


This decisive action tri- 
umphantly vindicates not 
only legitimate trade un- 
ionism within the ranks of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union but the integrity 
and loyalty of the rank and file of trade 
unionists. It also gives the outside 
world an insight into the opposition with 
which the better leadership and member- 
ship of the unions have to contend in 
maintaining law and order and _ their 
own personal and official standing. 
Leaders who like President Tobin reso- 
lutely stand for justice are the best de- 
fenders of unionism against unjust as- 
persion and with their supporters in the 
rank and file deserve the confidence and 
support of public opinion. All fair- 
minded people wil] at least agree with 
Mr. Tobin that “a labor union is never 
as good as its best membership and never 
as bad as its worst.” 


Vindication of 
Leader and 
Membership 


A Union Em- 10 order that our readers 
phasis on Fair may understand the princi- 
Contracts bles which they support 
by giving their confidence to such lead- 
ers as Mr. Tobin, we take pleasure in 
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quoting from his president’s report a 
part of the section devoted to fair con- 
tracts: 


I confidently assert that whether it be a 
union stamp contract, a wage contract, or 
any other agreement between a union and 
the employer, we must be absolutely fair; 
and we must remember that we are living 
in a competitive age in which high wages 
and good conditions are not secured or 
taken away at the mere whim of the em- 
ployer; that employers in the shoe business 
are in a state of keen competition with each 
other, and the so-called fair employer is 
constantly threatened by the unscrupulous 
and unfair employer, who, by exacting lower 
wages and driving his workmen to break- 
neck speed, becomes a dangerous competitor 
to the fair employer. Therefore, if we con- 
tinue to pile requirement on top of require- 
ment in our dealings with manufacturers, 
with whom we have contracts, we are pun- 
ishing them because of doing business with 
us and making them wish for the same free- 
dom of the manufacturer who is not dealing 
with the union. Many people erroneously 
believe that the union stamp should be used 
as a wage making instrument, and that in 
consideration of its use the manufacturer 
must immediately agree to increase wages 
and grant other favorable conditions; while 
I maintain that the union stamp at this 
stage and at all stages since its introduction, 
should be used as an instrument which en- 
ables us to get into a bargaining position 
with employers, under which we have the 
right to make agreements with them for the 
collective labor of our members and get 
away from the condition which permits the 
employer to deal individually with his help; 
which system enables one man to undersell 
another in the same line of work, and, es- 
pecially in dull seasons, permits the unscru- 
pulous workman to make a bargain for him- 
self without regard for the welfare of his 
neighbor at his elbow. 

If the union stamp and the contract are 
used for the purpose of establishing the 
right to make a collective bargain, it will 
fulfill its mission, and at the earliest possible 
date be a powerful actor in rounding out its 
full fruits as an instrument not alone to 
promote the collective bargain, but to estab- 
lish the price of our labor in all departments 
of the factories of this continent. 

Not the least important feature of this 
contract must be the requirement that it 
shall be faithfully observed by our members, 
so that we may compel its faithful observ- 
ance by the employer; that wage agreements 
made between the general union or any of 
its locals and employers must be strictly ob- 
served; that trickery and unfair methods 
shall not be recognized or tolerated by our 
union upon the part of our membership to 
the end that we shall establish such a rep- 
utation for fair and honorable dealing that 
no employer can justly defend himself in 
pursuing unfair methods. 
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Women Lhe telegraphers’ strike, as 
Telegraph pointed out in these col- 
Operators 


umns last month, is prov- 
ing a remarkable demonstration of pro- 
longed concerted action by a group of 
toilers peculiarly handicapped in their 
efforts to act together. Every day the 
continued resolute firmness and steady- 
going endurance are more surprising to 
those who have watched through years 
the ups and downs of heroic struggles 
waged by new unions, whose main re- 
source has been enthusiasm. The tele- 
graphers have combined with this enthu- 
siasm the level-headed judgment and the 
“sticking”? qualities that usually have 
characterized older and more experienced 
unions. 

The women operators, so far from lag- 
ging behind in this regard, have in reality 
proved themselves spirited leaders. And 
perhaps this is because they have even 
more at stake than the men. Of still 
greater concern to them is the demand 
for higher wages, because linked with it 
is the additional demand that compensa- 
tion for given work shall be the same for 
women as for men. But in working con- 
ditions are found the more insistent rea- 
sons why the women operators declare 
they never will yield. The so-called 
“commission” offices involve not only an 
outrageously low wage, but subjection to 
low moral influences. The Women’s 
Trade Union League is endeavoring to 
bring these facts before the public. Ac- 
cording to a governmental report, the 
average wage of women operators is less 
than ten dollars a week. This is the av- 
erage wage, and it is thereby admitted 
that there are some wages still. lower. 
Many of the offices in hotels and drug 
stores pay only a commission salary. In 
a few instances this is found to be as low 
as five dollars a month; in some it is ten 
to fifteen dollars a month, and in a larger 
number of cases it is twenty dollars a 
month. But the woman operator in a 
commission office must accept messages 
from the public indiscriminately, even 
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when they are accompanied by familiar 
attentions often forced upon her by the 
so-called “sporting element” found at 
these public places. It is surely intoler- 
able that she should find herself in her 
ordinary day’s work in a position where 
she cannot rightfully resent such acts, 
and where her wage is dependent upon 
the toleration she shows. 

Local conditions, moreover, are often 
found to be objectionable. The entrance 
by which all the girl operators in a Chi- 
cago central office are required to enter, 
is through an alley having several saloons 
and frequented by saloon loungers. 

Many unfair tactics have been resorted 
to by the companies to escape the neces- 
sity of giving the ten per cent increase 
“granted” a few months ago. A couple 
of instances are sufficient. A girl whose 
wage was $40 a month and who expected 
to receive $44 under the increase was told 
that the company could dispense with her 
services. Another girl had been receiy- 
ing $60. The ten per cent increase raised 
it to $66, she was then transferred to 
another office where she received $50, 
and the young woman who took her 
place in the first office received a wage of 
$55. This method has reduced many of 
the wages of the higher paid operators 
and thus also the average wage, and was 
in vogue even before the ten per cent in- 
crease. This is what the telegraphers in- 
correctly term the. “sliding scale” and 
against which they are protesting. 

Much abuse also attends the rental of 
typewriters—for each operator must sup- 
ply his or her own. If the operator is 
unable. to save enough from wages to 
purchase a machine, the rental must be 
made from some one in the office who 
has this privilege. If rental is made in 
other ways, the operator is made “un- 
comfortable.” The rental price is $3 a 
month, the working day being from 8 
A. M. to 5.30 Pp. M. When the operator 
works daily overtime an addition is made 
to the rental price. 
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The New Basis of Civili- 


zation’ 


Henry R. Seager 
Professor Political Economy Columbia University 


The reading of Professor Patten’s book 
has made an impression on my mind which 
I can only compare with the exhilaration 
felt on climbing a mountain and enjoying 
the outlook from its summit. As in climb- 
ing a mountain, so in reading the successive 
chapters pleasure is in a measure offset by 
fatigue and irritation. The path is not al- 
ways easy to follow; looking back a shorter 
way to the same vantage ground is some- 
times perceived; the natural ruggedness of 
the scenery is occasionally marred by the 
intrusion of incongruous elements. But ar- 
rived at the top all dissatisfaction with the 
route is forgotten. There is something so 
large, so elevated, so inspiring in the out- 
look that analysis of details seems trivial. 
Is that distant white mass a cloud or a lake? 
What does it matter? The effect in either 
case is equally impressive. Just so the 
mind refuses to be troubled by the illusive 
vagueness of some of Professor Patten’s 
thought. Much of The New Basis of Civil- 
ization may have to be reconstructed. This 
fact or that tendency may have been wrongly 
described. But this seems of slight moment 
if the main contention of the author be true. 
That it is true, that we are at the beginning 
of a new era in which growing wealth will 
be translated into general welfare, as_ it 
never has been in the past, is the faith 
that Professor Patten succeeds in imparting 
to his readers. In contrast with the econ- 
omics of one hundred years ago which was 
the economics of classes, his is the eco- 
nomics of the masses, the economics of de- 


mocracy. As this older thought crystallized: 


into a “dismal science,” his thought presents 
a science that is buoyant with hope. As Adam 
Smith proved that the wealth of nations is 
advanced by giving free play to the indi- 
vidual, so he proves that the wellbeing of 
the individual is to be secured by associated 
effort. The book may thus well be called 
a new gospel for social workers. It points 
the goal towards which efforts for social bet- 
terment should be directed. It indicates the 
forces that are advancing society towards 
this goal. Finally, adhering to the limita- 
tions implied in its title, it leaves to social 
workers themselves the task of choosing the 
detailed means by which progress towards 
the goal is to be accelerated. 

It is easier to characterize the work in 
these general terms than to justify in the 
space allowed to a book-review the high 
praise that has been accorded to it.  Per- 
haps the best way to present such justifica- 
tion is to continue to ignore controversial 
details and to re-state briefly the suggestions 

1By Simon N. Patten, Ph. D., D. D., New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pps Vile 220: 
Price, $1.00. This book may be purchased at pub- 
lisher’s price through the offices of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 
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and arguments which seem to me to give it: 
its high value. 

The general plan of the book is simple- 
and logical. In the first of the ten chapters: 
into which it is divided a striking picture- 
is drawn of the ever-increasing mastery of 
man over nature and of the assurance which 
this gives that in future man’s capacity 
as a producer will compare more and more. 
favorably with his requirements as a con-- 
sumer. Hach of the important factors con- 
tributing to this result—the multiplication. 
of capital, the perfection of machinery, sci- 
entific agriculture, declining birthrates, 
world peace—is passed in review and helps_: 
to reinforce the conclusion that, so far as 
production is concerned, the new basis of 
civilization is already firmly laid. 

Following this introduction the author dis-- 
cusses in successive chapters the new basis. 
of civilization in Heredity, in Family Life,. 
in Social Classes, in Social Consciousness, 
in Amusement, in Character, and in Social 
Control. 

In social heredity he finds some of the in- 
fluences which block the path of progress. 
The race traits that have come down from. 
the past are those of the toiling masses ra- 
ther than of the “aristocracies” whose rise: 
and fall occupy such a conspicuous place in 
conventional history. The hope for the fu-- 
ture here lies in the fact that all men are es- 
sentially alike in their inherited character-- 
istics. The difference between the self-con- 
fident, self-made man and the shrinking pau-- 
per comes rather from environment and edu- 
cation than from heredity. Both have in. 
them the traits of our common humanity, 
but differing circumstances have inhibited: 
some of these and exaggerated others until 
they appear to belong almost to different 
species. The optimistic conclusion to which: 
this line of thought leads he voices as fol- 
lows: 

“Abolish poverty, transform deficit into: 
surplus, fill depletion with energy and the 
ascribed heredity of the poor will vanish 
with its causes. No slow elimination of° 
characters need precede the transformation 
of the servile man into the straightforward, 
fearless comrade.” 

The developments in relation to the fam- 
ily, which will contribute to the civilization 
of the future, may be briefly characterized by 
saying that on the one hand the motives- 
leading to marriage must be raised from the 
plane of blind yielding to sexual impulses to 
rational self-regard and regard for offspring, 
and that on the other parental care must 
be directed along the lines of more ample 
provision of income and greater interest in 
associated measures for the protection of 
children, such as municipal sanitation and 
labor restrictions. In both directions the 
author sees evidences of rapid improvement 
which lead him to conclude that: 

“Leisure and work may supplement each 
other so fully that every family will have- 
the culture that is the product of the one, 
and the efficiency that is. acquired by the’ 
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other. . . . The one enduring institution 
will be the family, and it will be protected 
by income and ennobled by service.” 

A few sentences must suffice to describe 
the principal tendencies which the author 
discusses in the later chapters. The class 
antagonisms of the past will, he believes, be- 
come less intense as all grow more social 
in their sympathies. Race antagonisms are 
also being broken down, especially in new 
countries, by the commingling of different 
races and the development of common inter- 
ests across race lines. In this connection 
labor organizations are doing immense ser- 
vice in preparing for the world peace and 
world civilization of the future. Great im- 
portance is ascribed to the influence of 
amusements. He looks to their development 
to make headway against the vicious tenden- 
cies now so conspicuous in our cities and 
has many valuable suggestions in regard to 
what may be accomplished in the future 
through giving them a wise direction. As 
regards character, his views will seem to 
many iconoclastic. In contrast with the 
morality of sacrifice and self-abnegation, he 
extols the morality of self-confidence and ef- 
ficiency. We must readjust our standards 
drawn from a remote past to the conditions 
of the present. In so doing many of the 
qualities’ that were once important to the 
race will be found to have lost their uséful- 
ness. Finally, he looks to social control to 
give wide currency to new standards of be- 
lief and conduct, which would otherwise be 
but slowly introduced. Through social con- 
trol the surplus will be directed more and 
more to the advantage of all and the class 
which now struggles along under the bur- 
den of a deficit, undernourished, inefficient, 
unprogressive, will at length disappear. 

Having thus sketched the new basis of civ- 
ilization, he discusses in Chapter IX the 
New Civilization itself. Its dominant char- 
acteristic, he thinks, will be an increasing 
appreciation of the value of human life. 
This will come about through the rising 
standards of earnings which will make men 
dear as they are now too often cheap and 
will show itself in all sorts of measures and 
institutions for the protection and prolonga- 
tion of life. 

Finally, in the concluding chapter he dis- 
cusses A Program of Social Work. Readers 
who look here for an outline of reform 
measures will be disappointed. His pur- 
pose is to characterize the ends of social re- 
form rather than the means to its attain- 
ment. To the social worker he says: 

“Tf you acknowledge kinship with the 
masses, have faith in humanity and would 
strive for its elevation, regeneration should 
be your watchword, and you should promote 
the interests of the weak rather than give 
nurture to the strong.” 

And, he adds significantly: 

“We need not work for regeneration; it 
will of itself flow from sources we neither 
create nor control. But we do need to work 
for the removal of external conditions, which 
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by suppressing and distorting human nature 
give to vice the power that virtue should 
possess.” 

The gospel of the new civilization is in a 
few words, then, belief in the common man 
and in the possibility of realizing a kingdom 
of heaven upon earth by erecting about him 
a protective social environment. The basis 
of this new civilization is already laid in 
man’s mastery over nature. Its superstruc- 
ture is to be erected by the elevation of the 
family, the elimination of class and race 
hatred by broadening democracy, the em- 
phasis of new virtues in human character, 
and the exercise of a social control that shall 
attain through associated efforts what un- 
bridled individualism could never achieve. 
Those who have faith to believe in such a 
civilization will find in Professor Patten’s 
book encouragement and guidance. It was 
for these, the growing army of social work- 
ers who are helping to give the new civiliza- 
tion form and substance, that the lectures 
on which it is based were prepared and to 
them it may be cordially commended as one 
of the most valuable recent contributions to 
the literature in which they are interested. 


Notes 


Boston Schools——The schools of Boston 
started their work for the year on Wednes- 
day, September 11, with Dr. Thomas F. Har- 
rington director of physical training, Dr. 
Margaret EH. Carley supervising nurse, and 
twenty-two nurses, in accordance with a bill 
enacted at the recent session of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. Dr. Harrington, in ad- 
dition to a general supervision of the work 
of the nurses in the schools, will direct the 
playground work in accordance with the bill 
(also passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature) which places the playgrounds of 
Boston, wherever located, in the hands of 
the school department. The medical inspec- 
tors in the schools are under the direction of 
the health department, but the work is start- 
ing off with the cordial co-operation of both 
departments, and it is believed that Boston 
will have every reason to congratulate itself 
upon its acquirement of this new means of 
protecting the health of the children in the 
schools. 


Important Meeting—The annual meeting 
of the Charity Organization Society of the 
city of New York will be held in room 306, 
United Charities Building, 105 Bast 22nd 
street, on Wednesday, October 9, 1907, at 3.15 
P. M. 


Course in Festival Methods.—The Ethical 
Culture School of New York city will give a 
normal course in festival methods this win- 
ter. The course of thirty weekly lectures 
and seminars will be under the direction of 
the peeg of the festival department, Percival 
Chubb. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


RESEARCH 


If the social millennium is to come as a result of exhaustive knowledge of 
social conditions we are surely at its very edge. The age is above all one of 
investigation. Legislative bodies, volunteer associations, university fellows, social 
settlements, and special departments of the schools of philanthropy are engaged 
in prosecuting such inquiries. The investigations proceed with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, with the perfected implements of modern science, with liberal finan- 
cial resources, with a very precise adaptation of suitable means to carefully con- 
sidered ends. One university instructor recently proposed as an appropriate 
subject for investigation by the holder of a fellowship, the various investigations 
then actually in progress in his own community, but it was a question whether 
it was not too extensive and involved a subject. 

The value of research to the investigator may be taken for granted. Assum- 
ing an open and sincere mind, the inquirer can scarcely fail to increase his own 
stock of useful knowledge and to enlarge his understanding of the operation of 
social forces. The practical value of such investigations to the community may 
also be very considerable. ~ Charitable agencies and other institutions whose pri- 
mary object is to relieve distress or to impose conditions need precisely such 
information as it is possible for those who are engaged in social research to fur- 
nish. For lack of accurate and available information many a reform has failed 
or lagged miserably behind its opportune time, and many a well meaning citizen 
has fallen short of rendering the public service of which he was capable. It is 
profitable therefore to inquire first what kinds of subjects best lend themselves 
to such research, and later, when there is again opportunity to consider the sub- 
ject, under what conditions the greatest good may result from them. 

It is pre-eminently a practical test that is likely to be applied to the selection 
of subjects. Academic interest alone is at a discount. What is to be inquired 
into is some injustice to be rectified, some need to be met, some new opportunity 
to be made clear, some higher standard of work to be established, some anti- 
quated and wasteful methods to be discarded, some vicious forces of degener- 
ation to be laid bare, some encouraging indications of advance to be revealed— 
always something in the interest of the common welfare. As illustrative of the 
character of such inquiries may be cited a number of subjects actually consid- 
ered this week in one seminar, when the work to be undertaken was under con- 
sideration at the opening session of the year: 


Irregularity in the employment of women in New York. 
The system of loans without security to persons employed on salary. 
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The treatment of the inebriate. 
The literature of the child labor movement. 
The location of hospitals in New York city. 


Benefactions : 
For the sick and convalescent ; 
For parks and playgrounds; 
For dependent children; 
For the care of consumptives. 


The charity organization society as an unendowed charity. 

The newer activities and tendencies in settlements. 

Influence of schools on the home life of the tenements. 

Outside activities of the public schools. 

The prevention of delinquency in boys; in girls. 

Amusements: theatre, kinetoscope shows, outdoor athletics, indoor games, 
street games. 

Results of relief and other treatment given by charitable societies: a study 
of case records. 

Occupations into which children go from school (in co-operation with Child 
Labor Committee and Board of Health, to which application must be made for 
working papers). 

Study of the families of children whose employers are prosecuted for illegally 
employing them. 

Rents in suburban towns. — 

Location of industries in the city and its bearing on congestion. 

Industries that have removed from the city with reasons for such removal. 

Residential distribution of employes in factories. 

Street accidents. 

Congestion and public charity. 

Expenditures for charities by nationalities and classes of institutions. 

Removal of charitable institutions from the city: reasons and advantages. 


As a result of this discussion it was decided to concentrate the work of the 
seminar for the year on the general subject of benefactions: the social results 
of important benefactions in the past, the actual work of those which are now 
most active, the opportunities for future gifts. Some members, however, for 
special reasons will work on other subjects including several of those which bear 
on the general problem of congestion. In the same seminar last year the 
general topic was the standard of living, and one of its members became the 
executive officer of an important committee in the state board of charities which 
will make its report in November. It seems not unlikely that as far as social 
work is concerned, the reproach recently leveled at the universities, that they 
do less real research work in a year than the great industrial corporations ac- 
complish through their laboratories in a week, will lose its point. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


UNIFORM LABOR 
LAWS IN TENNESSEE 


In response to a call issued last Aug- 
ust, an inter-state child labor meeting will 
be held October 14 at Nashville, called 
by Gov. Malcolm R. Patterson of Ten- 
nessee. The Tennessee legislature at its 
last session, in line with vigorous recom- 
mendations by Governor Patterson, pass- 
ed a child labor law which put that state 
head and shoulders above every state in 
the South in the protection of childhood. 
Criticism of the governor, that this hu- 
manitarian legislation will injure the in- 
dustrial interests of the state, led to his 
calling this meeting with the view of 
reaching an understanding among the 
southern commonwealths. The issue 
raised, then, is whether Tennessee shall 
lower its provisions to the grade of other 
states, or whether Georgia, Alabama, the 
Carolinas and the rest will raise their age 
and educational standards. It can be 
readily seen that it is of importance that 
the friends of the children from differ- 
ent southern states should be present in 
as large numbers as possible. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee will em- 
phasize two points at this meeting, — 
shorter hours and adequate factory in- 
spection. The wording of Governor Pat- 
terson’s call is worth reading from be- 
ginning to end—and worth taking in 
good faith until the conference itself car- 
ries conviction to the contrary: 

I hereb, call a meeting and conference of 
the representatives of all textile manufactur- 
ing interests and the representatives of all 
labor organizations and others interested in 
this movement, from what are known as the 
cotton states, to meet in the city of Nash- 


ville, on October 14, to consider the question 
of child and female labor in shops and 
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most intimately acquainted with 


factories, with a view to adopting uniform 
laws that will be agreeable and just to the 
respective parties in interest. The import- 
ance of this meeting is self-evident. In the 
uplift and evolution of civilized nations, the 
care and protection of women and children 
are questions that have become paramount. 
The ablest statesmen, publicists, philan- 
thropists and thinking people generally are 
addressing themselves assiduously to an ad- 
justment of these matters, and I urge upon 
all textile interests, and especially upon all 
labor organizations, to choose and send dele- 


‘gates of conservatism, probity, ability and 


discretion, who will meet and give serious 
thought to the questions mentioned and take 
such action as may commend itself to their 
good judgment. 


COMMISSIONER BENSEL 
Commissioner Bensel, in accordance 
with his original understanding with the 
mayor, insists upon retiring soon from 
the Department of Street Cleaning. This 
decision has occasioned a general feeling 
of regret which is strongest and most 
emphatically expressed by those who are 
the 
needs and recent improvements in the 
Street Cleaning Department. The com- 
missioner is a physician by training and 
profession and is understood to have a 
lucrative practice. He is also a sanitary 
expert. Our municipal conscience has 
not yet sufficiently developed to induce 
us to pay salaries to our important offi- 
cials in the Board of Health which will 
justify them in abandoning their private 
practice. Still less have we reached the 
point in which the sanitary aspects of the 
street cleaning problem are recognized. 
The community is naturally interested 
in the choice of Commissioner Bensel’s 
successor. Very desirable changes have 
been introduced in the department which 
may easily be endangered. With a weak 
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and inexperienced man at the head of the 
department these changes would be rob- 
bed of their efficacy; with a political suc- 
cessor they might even easily become a 
new feeding ground for graft. Some of 
the changes set in operation by the com- 
missioner within the past few months, all 
of which are still in a very tentative con- 
dition may be briefly enumerated. 

Among executive reforms the devel- 
opment of night work insures a more 
thorough cleaning of the streets and has 
increased the executive reach of the head 
of the department. The advantages of 
this night work has been demonstrated, 
but its permanence has not yet been 
guaranteed nor its organization perfect- 
ed. The heavier work of cleaning has 
been done increasingly by machinery, 
sweeping and flushing machines being 
sed to a much greater extent. A sub- 
servient politician might naturally revert 
to hand-work for the sake of votes. 

The administrative records of the de- 
partment are being revised, thus ensur- 
ing a better control over the field force. 
By this revision the main office knows 
and follows the individual work of the 
entire staff of street cleaners. In the 
past, too often, the district superintend- 
ents have not only been the governing 
authority in the field, but the only ex- 
ecutives with a definite knowledge of 
what the 2,000 to 3,000 men were doing. 
The system introduced by Commissioner 
Bensel enables every section foreman to 


make a daily report of the twenty to, 


forty men under him—the number of 
cans swept up, the number of trips 


over the territory, whether each 
man answered the two daily roll- 
calls, if not, the name of his substi- 
tute. The 105 sections (in Brooklyn, 


Bronx and Manhattan) are reported to 
the main office on 105 sheets. ‘This cen- 
tralizes authority and gives a winnowing 
record of each man’s efficiency. Fur- 
ther, when the sweeper is transferred, it 
gives a standard by which to test his 
successor. A commissioner who looks 
upon detailed executive checks like these 
as theoretical would retard the develop- 
ment of the social view point. 

The Finance Department of the city 
is calling for classified budgets in the 
various municipal departments and for 
the accompanying classified accounts. 
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The accounts of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment are in process of revision. 

These changes and others in the ag- 
gregate involve an increase in the budget 
of the department of two milllion dol- 
lars. 
larged program through the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment and the 
Board of Aldermen is obvious. It is un- 
derstood that Commissioner Bensel has 
consented to ask for an extension of his 
leave of absence at least sufficient for 
this purpose. 

The system of fines has been reformed, 
thus earning for the commissioner the 
good-will of his drivers and sweepers. 
Formerly, a man’s money was taken from 
him by fines, the deduction being made 
from his pay. Now, the process is (1) a 
reprimand, (2) a suspension (from 
three days to a week), and (3) a dis- 
rissal. 

Plans are under way for a new cov- 
ered dump at the foot of Jackson street 
which will be erected in combination with 
the Dock Department. This will insure a 
cleaner and more sanitary handling of 
ashes and garbage. On certain docks, 
the street cleaners’ carts are now backed 
to the edge of the dock, against which 
scows are moored. These scows lie at 
such a depth from the upturned cart that 
the garbage drops ten to twenty-five feet 
through the open air. This means pub- 
licity for germs. The closed dump will 
give a double pier and will prevent the 
garbage from tainting the air which is to 
be breathed by residents of the neighbor- 
hood and passers-by. 

A capable successor in sympathy with 
these policies is needed by the community. 
The lesson of Commissioner Bensel’s 
brief term is that a man with a genuine 
desire to do the work in the interests of 
the public and possessed of administra- 
tive capacity can raise the Department 
of Street Cleaning to an increasingly 
high level of efficiency. 


HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The program of the annual conference 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, held last week at Atlantic City, 
shows a broadened scope over those of 
previous years. It included several pa- 
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pers on other than purely medical topics 
—five on the health phases of the immi- 
gration problem, two on the sanitation of 
streets and roads, and one on the relation 
of health budgets to health efficiency. 
The growing interest of health officers in 
the social aspects of medical problems 
was further shown in the discussion fol- 
lowing the paper on health budgets, pre- 
sented by R. E. Miles of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Sanitarians of na- 
tional reputation, like Dr. Fulton of Balti- 
more and Dr. Chapin of Providence, en- 
dorsed its argument that it is as much the 
duty of health officials to secure adequate 
support as to adopt proper technical meth- 
ods, and that the means of obtaining this 
support is an effective publicity through a 
functionalized budget. The basis of the 
discussion was a report, just issued, of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research on 
Making a Municipal Budget, which sets 
forth in detail the experience of the New 
York Department of Health—its inade- 
quate support, its revision of budget, ac- 
counts and records on functional lines, 
and the effect in an increased appropria- 
tion for 1907. The next conference will 
be held at Winnepeg, Manitoba, in Aug- 
ust, 1908. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS 


The Association of Neighborhood 
Workers in New York city is an un- 
incorporated body made up of dele- 
gates from various centers of neigh- 
borhood work whose activities com- 
mend them to membership. The asso- 
ciation was founded in 1899 and its 
first meetings were held at the Warren 
Goddard House. It has been the cus- 
tom for the last two years for the 
association to meet once a month—the 
first Tuesday—at one of the settle- 
ments or neighborhood houses at II 
o'clock. At the close of the business 
meeting a short address is given either 
by a member or by some guest on 
some topic germane to the purposes 
of the association. The aim of the as- 
sociation in brief is to bring together 
representatives from all the centers of 
neighborhood work, first for confer- 
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ence in order that each house may be- 
come acquainted with the work going 
on in similar centers and second for 
joint action where such co-operation 
seems desirable. The association in 
the nature of the case cannot pass 
any resolution which is binding on 
the houses sending delegates, but the 
effect of joint conference and resolu- 
tion is to produce a common point of 
view and a united action on the part 
of the members of the association. At 
the close of the address and discussion 
at the monthly meetings, the associa- 
tion adjourns to luncheon where more 
informal discussion takes place. As 
the association meets at a different 
place each month the visiting members 
have an opportunity to see the houses 
sending delegates. 

The officers for the association for 
the past year were: 

President, Gaylord S. White, Union Settle- 
ment; vice-president, James H. Hamilton, 
University Settlement; secretary, Effie M. 
Abrams, Greenwich House; treasurer, Mary 
W. Ovington. 

The standing committees with their 
chairmen are as follows: 


Legislation, Gaylord S. White, Union Set- 
tlement, chairman; secretary, Miss Ellen S. 
Marvin, Union Settlement; Public Health, 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, Henry Street Settle- 
ment; Tenement House, Dr. James H. Ham- 
ilton, University Settlement; Relief, Miss 
Laura A. Steel, Greenpoint Settlement; Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Archibald A. Hill, Normal Col- 
lege Alumnae Settlement; Clean Streets, Dr. 
Jane E. Robbins, Holy Trinity Guild House, 
Brooklyn; Public Morality, Rev. Leighton 
Williams, Amity House; Publications, Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch, Greenwich House; Mem- 
bership, Dr. Jane E. Robbins, Holy Trinity 
Guild House, Brooklyn; Co-operation, Miss 
Mary Mathews, Hartley House; Conference, 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, College Settlement. 


Besides the work of the committees, 
summarized below, the association has 
actively co-operated with public de- 
partments and private associations and 
has also met at several of the houses 
as special occasions presented them- 
selves, notably at the Union Settle- 
ment, where under the auspices of a 
special committee on immigration, a 
conference was held with Professor 
Jenks of the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission. Settlements or sim- 
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ilar groups desiring to join the asso- 
ciation should apply to Dr. Jane E. 
Robbins, 105 East 22nd St. All per- 
sons connected with the houses send- 
ing delegates to the association may 
attend the meetings but the delegates 
alone are entitled to a vote. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


The Committee on Education got to- 
gether, six people working on the prob- 
lem of the “Two wasted years” and 
these people agreed to use the same 
blanks and to keep their work in such 
shape as to be able to get a compari- 
son of results. A similar piece of co- 
operation was effected by getting to- 
gether all those who were interested in 
bringing home and school into closer 
touch. These two lines of work were 
constantly brought to the attention of 
the neighborhood workers and effort 
was expended to keep all engaged in 
related work in consultation with these 
two groups. The committee also for- 
warded to District Superintendent 
Meleney the cards indicating truants 
or unregistered children discovered by 
the neighborhood workers and_for- 
warded to the committee. 

The Committee on Clean Streets 
during the spring of 1906 collected 
facts in regard to the unsanitary con- 
dition of the streets and presented a 
very, full report to Commissioner 
Woodbury, and this report was fol- 
lowed up by letters to the mayor ask- 
ing for special attention to the crowd- 
ed neighborhoods during the hot 
weather. During the winter facts 
were also gathered by the various 
neighborhood houses in regard to the 
condition of the streets and a report 
was made to Commissioner Craven 
who admitted the facts. This commit- 
tee has beet in touch with others in- 
terested in the same subject and it has 
carried on considerable correspond- 
ence as well as being represented at 
joint conferences. 

The Relief Committee made a spe- 
cial study of municipal wash houses 
or laundries, the result indicating that 
with the exception of Cleveland and 
Baltimore there are no municipal laun- 
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Philadel- 
phia is reported as having under pri- 
vate management a successful public 
laundry. The Roadside Settlement in 
Des Moines, Iowa, has a well patron- 
ized public laundry, a charge being 
made of five cents per hour. 

The subject of municipal laundries 
has been agitated in Atlanta and Mil- 
waukee and there has been talk of such 
an enterprise in Cambridge. In a re- 
port by the manager of the Glasgow 
Corporation Baths Department the 
municipal wash houses are considered 
to be of even more importance than 
the baths. A correspondent in Toyn- 
bee Hall reports that of the three 
establishments in London only one is a 
failure and that for reasons not affect- 
ing other districts. The committee ex- 
pects to pursue its inquiries on this 
matter and will present a complete re- 
port to the Publication Committee 
during the coming season. 

Through the committee on legisla- 
tion, the association took action upon 
fourteen bills brought before the Legis- 
lature at Albany. As a result of the 
investigation on midwifery, undertak- 
en by the association, Assembly bill 
no. 1322, introduced by Dr. Gluck, has 
become chapter 432 of the laws of 
1907. This bill places the regulation 
of the practice of midwifery in the 
city of New York under the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Among other bills favored by the 
association and passed by the Legis- 
lature are the following: Senate, no. 
1633, to establish a state probation 
commission. Assembly, no. 1250, rel- 
ative to the issuance of employment 
certificates for children in factories and 
mercantile establishments. Assembly 
bill no. 2014, relative to children work- 
ing in streets and public places and 
placing the responsibility of the grant- 
ing of permits to newsboys upon the 
Board of Education. The passage of 
these two bills are most encouraging 
features in the movement for child la- 
bor legislation. Assembly bill no. 80, 
enforcing proper ventilation in factor- 
ies. Assembly bill no. 650, relative to 
inspection of mines, tunnels and quar- 
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ries. A strong effort was made to sup- 
port Senate bill no. 1405, to regulate 
street peddling in the city of New 
York. This bill embodied the recom- 
mendations, made by the mayor’s Push 
Cart Commission. It was, however, 
killed in the Assembly. 

Many tenement house bills, which, 
had they passed, would have seriously 
affected the present tenement house 
law, were introduced during the re- 
cent session of the legislature. The as- 
sociation vigorously opposed Assem- 
bly bill No. 2242, Glore, which would 
have permitted fat-boiling in the cel- 
lars of non-fireproof tenement houses, 
with a dumbwaiter shaft connecting 
the cellar with the floor above. For- 
tunately this bill was killed in the Sen- 
ate. A portion of Assembly bill 79, 
proposing an increase in the hours of 
labor for women and minors, caused 
much opposition. The objectionable 
features of this bill were withdrawn 
and the bill was reprinted as Assem- 
bly no. 2638, and has become chapter 
507 of the laws of 1907. 

Assembly bill no. 2280, providing 
for a commission on appeal for griev- 
ances of tenement house owners was 
opposed by the association and died in 
the Assembly. Much opposition was 
expressed regarding the Dowling Ele- 
_ vated Loop Bill. This bill was recon- 
sidered and killed in the Assembly. 

Considerable attention has been 
given to Miss Crowell’s report on mid- 
wives, and she was engaged to go to 
Chicago to supervise a similar investi- 
gation in that city. 

The committee has arranged lectures 
and audiences for the Society of San- 
itary and Moral Prophylaxis on the 
subject of sex hygiene in the various 
settlements. The chairman of the 
committee has made an investigation 
through Miss Price, a nurse, assisted 
by Dr. Coolidge and Miss Wheeler, of 
the homes where foundlings are sent 
out to board, the purpose of this being 
to make a study of the value of board- 
ing out infants in homes, as compared 
with their institutional care. The pub- 
lication committee has had this report 
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printed and it may be had by apply- 
ing to Union Settlement, 237 E. 104th St. 


TRAVELING TUBERCULOSIS 
EXHIBIT, NEW YORK 


The New York State Department of 
Health has announced in its Monthly 
Bulletin, that the first demonstration of 
the traveling tuberculosis exhibition will 
be given in connection with the meetings 
of the seventh Conference of State Sani- 
tary Officers, during the week of October 
14-19, in Convention Hall, Buffalo. This 
will mark the beginning of an educational 
campaign looking toward the dissemina- 
tion of information to all sections of the 
state regarding the means of preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis and the proper 
management and treatment of those who 
have the disease. The exhibition will 
fully illustrate what is being done in 
the state of New York by the State Hos- 
pital at Ray Brook, the Adirondack Cot- 
tage Sanitarium at Trudeau, the Loomis 
Sanitarium at Liberty, the Montefiore 
Sanitarium at Bedford, and the sanatori- 
ums under the jurisdiction of the cities 
of New York, Rochester and Buffalo, in 
the care and treatment of consumptives. 
Models of some of the buildings of these 
institutions will be exhibited. The exhi- 
bition will also show the educational and 
other methods used by the various munic- 

ipal anti-tuberculosis leagues or societies 
ee object is to prevent the spread of 
consumption. All the various appliances 
and apparatus, furniture, special clothing, 
and all other materials utilized by both of 
these groups of workers will also be an 
important part of the exhibition. The 
State Veterinary College and the state 
veterinarian will contribute charts, tables, 
maps and pathological specimens showing 
the prevalence and the means of prevent- 
ing’ the spread of tuberculosis in domestic 
animals Aa as cattle and hogs. This 
traveling exhibition will be demonstrated 
during the next year in various parts of 
the state. The State Department of 
Health, the State Charities Aid Society, 
and the Charity Organization Society of 
New York, and similar organizations in 
the various cities of the state will work in 
close co-operation in this movement. 
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An Epileptic Farm Colony 
in Australia 


Alice Henry 
Secretary Illinois Women’s Trade Union League 


It is just seven years since the first 
proposal to care for epileptics on the 
colony principle was made in Melbourne. 
The committee of the Austin Hospital 
for Chronic Diseases, have hoped to 
be able to add a branch to their 


work. Public opinion did not, how- 
ever, seem ripe for this develop- 
ment then, and the matter rested 


till October, 1903. Miss C. H. Spence, 
of South Australia, and Dr. F. Mary 
P. Stone, addressed the National Council 
of Women, which met then in Mel- 
bourne. The result was the formation 
of a committee to follow the matter up. 
The committee included Dr, Fishbourne, 
Dr. Springthorpe, Dr. Stawell, Dr. E. M. 
P. Stone, Prout Webb, of the lunacy de- 
partment, Captain W. Davis, of the neg- 
lected children’s department, R. W. L. 
Tevers, Dr. Douglas Shields, Janet, 
Lady Clarke; Lady Madden (wife 
of the chief justice), Mrs. Joseph 
Saddler, Miss M. C. Cuthbertson 
(assistant inspector of factories), Mrs. 
Evelyn Gough and the writer. The 
Talbot Epileptic Colony, the first insti- 
tution of its kind in the southern hemis- 
phere, stands to-day as the completion of 
a campaign of education and investiga- 
tion, and holds in itself the promise of 
better fulfilment of society’s responsi- 
bilities towards the defective and the 
handicapped in a country that in other 
directions in the same field, has long been 
in the van of progress. 

The institution bears the name of Lady 
Talbot, wife of the state governor, who 
has taken the keenest interest in the 
movement. 

It is in a retired and beautiful spot 
at Clayton, on the rolling, heathy downs 
that overlook the bay. The grounds, 
165 acres in extent, were the gift of 
James Mason. The administration block 
occupies the center and the attached cot- 
tages are for men and women respective- 
ly. Accommodation is provided for 
seventy patients. Thirty-five thousand 
dollars has been spent on the building and 
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furnishing. The money was collected 
by public subscription, supplemented by : 
a generous gift from the government, ~ 
and another from the proprietors of the 
Argus. 

The managers anticipate being able to 
carry on general mixed farming success- 
fully, especially as the climate is so mild 
that out-of-door work can be carried on 
all the year round. 


Maria Annunciata and Her 
Italian Garden 


Janet Kemp 
Federated Charities, Baltimore 


What the royal builder of Babylon’s ° 
famous hanging gardens did for his 
queen, Antonio Destefano who “works 
with pick and shovel-a’’ has tried to do 
for his little sad-faced wife, who says 
she “no like America” and pines for 
sunny Palermo. “At Italia I big—so!” 
she says, indicating by a gesture the gen- 
erous outlines of the figure she once pos- 
sessed; “and I looked—so,” wreathing 
her face in smiles, “but in America—” 
and disconsolately down-curved lips in- 
dicated the depths of her homesickness. 
But in the garden which Mr. Destefano 
has fenced in on the roof, she became 
bright and animated. 

The home of Antonio Destefano and 
his wife Maria Annunciata is on the 
third floor of a shabby house in one of ° 
Baltimore’s “mean streets.” The first 
floor is occupied by a shirt and overall 
factory; another Italian family lives on ~ 
the second floor and the women are sit- 
ting waist deep in a pile of pants which 
are to be “finished” by night. Then 
passing through Mrs. Destefano’s rooms, 
scantily furnished with cheap, aggres- 
sively American furniture, and up a steep 
ladder leading to the roof, one finds 
one’s self in a “little Italy” eight feet 
wide by twelve feet long. This roof gar- 
den has produced a few ears of corn, 
there are two or three bean pods left for 
seed on the withered vine and a sickly 
looking tomato plant is making a hope- 
less struggle for existence, but these are 
only concessions to the practical demands 
of every-day life in Baltimore. Really it 
is a garden of sentiment, where gourds, 
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sweet smelling mint and peppermint and 
bright colored peppers remind Mrs. Des- 
tefano of the beloved “Italia” and fur- 
nish the Italian element in the daily bill 
of fare. 

The plants grow in shallow boxes ar- 
ranged along the picket fence which sur- 
rounds the enclosure and, when asked 
whence came the soil they contained, Mrs. 
Destefano pointed to the street, paved 
with cobble stones, leaving it to be in- 
ferred that the waste and refuse of the 
street cleaner’s cart supplied the earth 
in which her treasures throve. 

This roof garden is but a further de- 
velopment of the window gardens almost 
invariably present in the Italian quarter, 
but it suggests the possibility of turning 
the tenement roof to good account, in a 
way which will help to bring the tene- 
ment dweller out into the open. Poor 
Paolo Retaliata is coughing his life away 
at the door of his house in the adjoining 
block, breathing air laden with all the 
manifold impurities of the narrow, ill- 
kept street. If he had had a roof garden 
for his hobby and had worked in it in 
the intervals of plying the shoemaker’s 
trade, it is possible that he might not 
have been a hopeless consumptive to-day. 
For though such roof gardens cannot be 
expected to supplement to any great ex- 
tent the food supply of the family, they 
might serve to induce the voluntary “shut 
ins’ of the tenements to spend a portion 
of their time in the comparatively pure 
air which may be found at the roof level 
of the houses in which they live. 


LooKing Ahead in the Tu- 


berculosis Campaign 


Livingston Farrand 
Executive Secretary National Association for the Study 


and Prevention of Tnberculosis 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis held in Washington 
last May, it was announced that during 
the coming year special emphasis would 
be laid upon the educational campaign 
against tuberculosis in the southern 
states. Many factors had contributed to 
bring about this decision on the part of 
the association. The growth of organ- 
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ized societies for the prevention of this 
disease during the past few years has 
been most active in the New England, 
Central and Middle Western states, the 
South having up to a very recent date 
showed little appreciation of the gravity 
of the problem confronting it. In the 
last two years the situation has changed 
and during the last year in particular 
there has been an awakening of activity 
and a recognition of responsibility in va- 
rious sections of the South which give 
promise of effective results. With effi- 
cient organizations already existing in 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri and 
other neighboring states it seemed an op- 
portune moment for concentrating the 
association’s efforts upon that section of 
the country. 

The Jamestown Exposition also of- 
fered an advantageous method of opening 
the movement. Arrangements were com- 
pleted for sending the exhibition of the 
National Association to Jamestown 
where it has been open to the public dur- 
ing the summer and where it will con- 
tinue to the close of the exposition in No- 
vember. Every effort has been made 
during this time to interest representa- 
tives of the Southern states in the tuber- 
culosis problem with a view to sending 
the exhibition to their respective centers 
during the coming year and to initiating 
a systematic campaign of education in all 
parts of the South. 

The response has been most gratify- 
ing. The exhibition will be sent to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, December 1 and from 
that point it is planned to proceed through 
Tennessee to New Orleans, where a new 
Louisiana State Association has its cen- 
ter and where it will co-operate actively. 
From that point it is planned to follow 
up the campaign through the Gulf States 
and finally to the South Atlantic States 
holding as many exhibitions as may prove 
feasible. 

The movement for. organization in this 
connection is already under way. Vir- 
ginia, stimulated by the Norfolk Associa- 
tion and the presence of the exhibition 
has already completed its plan for form- 
ing a state association. Alabama and 
Mississippi are both aroused and a new 
interest is being shown in Georgia and 
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in several of the chief cities of the south- 
ern tier of states. 

While it is planned to devote especial 
attention to the South, the states in other 
sections of the country in which organ- 
ized effort has not yet been brought about 
will not be neglected. On the Pacific 
coast it is hoped that Oregon will soon 
fall in line and in California a special 
tuberculosis campaign with an indepen- 
dent exhibition as its center has been in- 
augurated by the State Board of Health 
in co-operation with various medical and 
lay societies. 

Possibly the single project most inter- 
esting to the public with which the Na- 
tional Association will be concerned this 
year is the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis to meet in Washington in 
September, 1908. This gathering will 
be of pre-eminent importance in the cam- 
paign and will draw representative work- 
ers from all parts of the civilized world. 
To manage the congress a special com- 
mittee has been organized from the Na- 
tional Association under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, of Phila- 
delphia, with Dr. John S. Fulton, for- 
merly of Baltimore, as secretary-general 
and with headquarters in Washington. 
A large fund has been secured to finance 
the congress and the plans for its organ- 
ization are already well advanced. The 
promises of co-operation from foreign 
countries, together with the interest which 
is being shown in medical and lay circles 
throughout the United States, indicate 
that it will be the most successful inter- 
national congress in the history of that 
body. 

Another line of work less spectacular 
but possibly more far-reaching in its ulti- 
mate importance will be an attempt to 
classify existing anti-tuberculosis legis- 
lation in the United States and advocate 
the passage of desirable ordinances in 
such states and cities as do not already 
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have them. For this purpose a_ special 
committee has been appointed and the 


preliminary material for the work is al- 


ready in hand. It is recognized by all 
that more important than the passage of 
ordinances is their adequate enforcement 
and it may truly be said that the educa- 
tional campaign which the National As- 
sociation regards as its chief function is 
directed quite as much toward arousing 
a sense of responsibility on the part of 
the authorities as on that of the public, 
and toward bringing about a public sen- 
timent which will not only support but 
demand intelligent administration of ex- 
isting laws. 

The interest taken in the discussion on 
compulsory registration before the advis- 
ory council of the association last May 
would indicate a striking improvement in 
this sentiment during the past two years. 

Of minor lines of activity it is difficult 
to choose those for special mention. Per- 
haps the two phases of most immediate 
importance are those of the problem as it 
relates to factories and workshops and to 
schools. The pioneer work, recently un- 
dertaken in Providence with regard to 
tuberculosis in the factories, has aroused 
widespread attention and will doubtless 
lead to similar movements in other sec- 
tions. The examination of school chil- 
dren with respect to tuberculous infec- 
tion, and the striking results that have 
been obtained where systematic examina- 
tion has been undertaken, have also 
brought home to many communities the 
extreme seriousness of this aspect of the 
situation. 

The specific fields of endeavor have 
been made much clearer by the efforts of 
local societies and committees during re- 
cent years and the community which now 
takes up its problem for the first time 
finds a mass of experience and consequent 
suggestion available which greatly in- 
creases its chances of successful results. 


* the goodness fallacy that hampers 
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Efficient Democracy 


James T. Young, Ph.D. 


Director Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


“Good men will administer well. This is 
civie 
progress and weakens church, charity, hos- 
pital and school.” With this as his text 
Dr. Allen* examines the efforts which are 
now being made for social progress; and 
everywhere, in religion, politics, education, 
and charity, he finds that we fail to apply 
the one great test of efficiency. Yet it is 
above all things this element or quality of 
getting things done and done well that is 
‘supposed to distinguish American business 
enterprises. Apparently in the moment that 
we step outside our business offices we divest 
ourselves of the idea that things must be 
done, and we entrust all our non-business 
undertakings to men whose sole qualifica- 
tion is honest stupidity. Dr. Allen is wear- 
ied by the monotonous failures of the good 
man and by the hopeless reiteration of the 
ancient battle cry, “turn the rascals out.” 
He preaches a new gospel of clean streets, 
Sanitary dwellings, up-to-date schools, active 
- governments, hustling churches, accurate ac- 
counts and public cash registers. He has no 
patience with that type of morality which re- 
quires a certificate of character but fails to 
demand technical capacity and training. 
In an age when all the private business un- 
dertakings of the country have raised their 
technical requirements to the highest stand- 
ard, the representatives of political, relig- 
ious and social progress are prone to con- 
- tent themselves with the blockhead, provid- 
ed only he be honest. “The modern Diogenes 
does not go about with a lantern seeking 
goodness; he looks for efficiency and expects 
goodness to be thrown in. He imposes a 
merit test and that test is based upon visi- 
ble, countable results. He looks at the ser- 
vice rather than the server, and finds the 
cash register worth a dozen certificates of 
character.” If we once admit that not hon- 
esty but efficiency should be the first test, 
that results and not intentions alone should 
be demanded, then Dr. Allen’s conclusion is 
inevitable. Unfortunately, he has only too 
many illustrations of the inefficient good 
man to which he can point in support of his 
case. 

The first step in order to secure efficiency 
is to obtain information about each field of 
activity in which we are interested. Let us 
suppose that it is the improvement of the 
conditions of children in large cities. Here 
the interested citizen or society should first 
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of all be furnished with statistics showing 
not only the total amount of money used and 
the total number of children attending 
school, but more particularly the cost per 
pupil, the expenses of each different depart- 
ment of work, the health of pupils, ete. He 
should in short, be able to estimate accu- 
rately the investment which the community 
is making in manual training, in trade 
schools and technical institutions, in gym- 
nasium apparatus, and to judge of their rel- 
ative value so that when two new expendi- 
tures come up for public approval, he can 
balance these against each other and decide 
which of the two he prefers. In other words, 
we cannot have efficiency unless we know ex- 
actly what it is that we want, and knowing 
what it is and wanting it, we must finally 
know what it costs. Dr. Allen’s criticism 
of the present statistical methods in vogue 
in public undertakings, civic and philan- 
thropic movements is that they do not show 
what we get, what it is worth nor what it 
costs. From municipal governments down 
to soup societies we are suffering from 
chronic misinformation. The very corner- 
stone of the author’s reasoning is therefore 
the statistical table. Not the _ statistics 
which are recommended in cases of acute in- 
somnia, but live statements of public service 
in terms which the public can understand. 
This then is the sine qua non of efficiency. 
To those who read the book it will not be 
surprising to learn that the author has been 
a leading factor in the organization and man- 
agement of the new Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of New York. It is the design of this 
bureau to furnish reliable data on all the 
most important problems of city government 
and to keep the citizens informed as to the 
return on money invested in their municipal 
plant. 

The book represents the new point of view 
which has been making headway in recent 
American political and social thought. It 
has many faults but the reader is apt to ig- 
nore these in the originality and freshness 
of the standpoint. The work would cer- 
tainly be much more “efficient” if it were 
condensed. The last chapter, on False Syn- 
tax, if properly illustrated, might better 
have been placed in a volume of Pickings 
from Puck than in a work of serious import. 
There is also a tendency to “rub in” a simple 
thought by means of many examples; in con- 
sequence the reader sometimes feels that 
he has been taken up on the author’s knee 
and is being fed with a very small spoon. 
But these are minor defects of form in a 
book whose substance and aim are of funda- 
mental importance. It is the firm belief of 
the reviewer that no greater impetus could 
be given to social progress in America than 
to place Dr. Allen’s book in the hands of our 
public officials and the leaders of the civic 
and religious movements of our time. 
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The Phipps’ Institute 


James JenKins 


The Third Annual Report of the Henry 
Phipps Institute of Philadelphia for the 
study, treatment and prevention of tubercu- 
losis is published. It is a report of excellent 
work done from February, 1905, to February, 
1906, with 1,251 cases. The results noted in 
the book are of interest to the physician and 
the social worker and are very encouraging 
to those who look forward to the day when 
tuberculosis shall be controlled and _ pre- 
vented. ; 

One interesting study made by the Phipps 
Institute is the racial susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis. Foreign born citizens brought near- 
ly one-half the burden of its work for the 
year. Nearly twice the number were of for- 
eign born women. The countries which sent 
it the heaviest burdens in order of sequence 
were Russia, Ireland, Germany, England, 
Italy, Austria and Scotland. The same order 
holds good for the cases which came from 
the second generation, namely, the children 
born of immigrants. Only 31.3% of all the 
patients treated were of native ancestry one 
generation back. Children born of mixed 
parentage most frequently became victims 
when the union of parents was between Irish 
and native born and next between Irish and 
English. 

Many Hebrew physicians have claimed that 
tuberculosis does not exist to any great de- 
gree among the Hebrews, and this view is 
backed up by mortality statistics in large 
cities. The work at the Phipps Institute ex- 
plains the discrepancy between the views 
that have been published on this subject and 
the views expressed here. Tuberculosis is 
very prevalent among the Hebrews, but in- 
frequently takes on a fatal form. There 
seems to be a racial immunity against the 
toxine of the tubercle bacilli but not against 
its growth. 

The frequency with which residence is 
changed by the consumptive poor constitutes 
a menace to public health and furnishes a 
strong argument in favor of registration of 
tuberculosis. Disinfection of houses when 
vacated by consumptives, whether by death 
or removal, should be practised everywhere. 
Dr. Flick thinks that the expense of this dis- 
infection should be borne in part by the com- 
munity and in part by the landlord. The 
landlord should be compelled to assume part 
of the responsibility as a deterrent against 
the ejection of the consumptive tenant. Dr. 
Flick closes this subject by saying: “Society 
owes its afflicted members some protection 
against unfounded fear and inhuman greed 
and ought to put a penalty of some kind 
upon eviction of tenants on account of dis- 
ease. Registration of tuberculosis is neces- 
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sary for the protection of the weak, afflicted 
poor, against the heartlessness of the strong, 
unsympathetic well-to-do. The poor consump- 
tive is already beyond the pale of rights. His © 
rights were wrenched from him when he got 
the disease. His inalienable right of pro- 
tection of life was violated when he was 
driven by conditions over which he had no 
control into an environment which gave him 
the disease and fostered its growth. Regis- 
tration cannot save him, but it can save those 
who are near and dear to him from a simi- 
lar fate.” 

The Phipps Institute certainly has had an 
effect on the reduction of the death rate from 
tuberculosis in Philadelphia. The change in 
the last ten years is considerable. The sixth 
ward has had the greatest reduction in 
death rate from tuberculosis of any city 
ward and it is in this ward that the Phipps 
Institute has done the most preventive work. 
A most interesting and striking fact that 
stands out prominently in the study of the 
death rate from tuberculosis in Philadelphia, 
is that every ward in which an institution 
for the treatment of tuberculosis exists has 
had a reduction in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis, while some of the adjoining wards 
have had an increase. This is especially in- 
teresting in view of the opposition which 
exists to the establishment of institutions for 
the treatment of tuberculosis on the score 
of danger to the neighborhood. The.- loca- 
tion of the Rush Hospital in the twenty- 
fourth ward was strongly opposed in that 
ward. One of the arguments most frequently 
used against its locating there was the men- 
ace to residents from contagion. After the 
establishment of the hospital this ward had 
a reduction in the death rate from tubercu- 
losis, while its neighbor, the thirty-fourth 
ward, with exactly the same kind of popula- 
tion, had an increase. 

Connected with the Phipps Institute is a 
training school for nurses for tuberculosis. 
By the founding of this school the problem 
of nursing in the institute has been solved 
in a way that has proved encouragingly sat- 
isfactory. The pupils are drawn almost 
without exception from young women who 
have been tuberculous cases themselves, who 
have taken a full course of treatment at the 
Whitehaven Sanatorium and have been dis- 
charged with the disease arrested. This 
school also is a partial solution of the prob- 
lem—perhaps the most perplexing one in the 
struggle against the disease among the poor 
—of providing profitable employment for ar- 
rested cases. In the report of the institute, 
of the twenty nurses, seventeen are in splen- 
did physical condition and earning comfort- 
able livings, and three have broken down in 
health and been obliged to return for a fur- 
ther cure at Whitehaven. 
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The Trend of Things 


As the natural beauties of Italy increase to- 
wards the south, so do the beggars, in num- 
bers and persistence, says Julian Street in 
The Travel Magazine. The lame, the halt 
and the blind confront one everywhere in 
Naples; mothers exhibit the ailings of pitiable 
children, and strong, well children follow 
the foreigner about, begging for soldi. They 
stick like leeches to the traveler unaccus- 
tomed to the country’s ways, sometimes even 
laying hands on him to ¢all attention to their 
needs. This nuisance is in no small degree 
due to the careless generosity of tourists who 
scatter coppers, to be struggled for by raga- 
muffins in the streets, or whose hearts are 
touched by pitiable spectacles. Knowledge 
of methods of dismissing importuning beg- 
gars, touts and vendors, will be found useful 
on reaching Naples and other cities of the 
south. The word “Niente”’ (nothing) spo- 
ken firmly, is the first to use. If this 
does not suffice, try what Baedecker describes 
as “a slight backward motion of the head, ac- 
companied by a somewhat contemptuous ex- 
pression.” “Va via!” (Italian for “Get out!’’) 
may also be found useful. 


[This is not to be understood as a com- 
plete interpretation of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan.—Ed. Charities. | 


* * * 


In the October Atlantic Monthly, Professor 
Edward A. Ross has one more of his analytic 
articles on American life and the psychology 
of our misbehavior. Sinning by Syndicate 
is his phrase for certain distressing forms 
of our exploitation. He says: 

“Those who contend that men are growing 
better, and those who insist that matters are 
growing worse, may both be right. ‘Look 
at the amelioration in the lot of women, of 
children, of blacks, of convicts, of defectives,’ 
flute the apologists. ‘Never were punishments 
more humane, manners milder, amusements 
cleaner, gifts larger, the rights of the weak 
better protected, the lower creatures more 
considered.’ ‘But mark the ruthlessness of 
industry, the ferocity of business, the friction 
of classes, the stench of politics,’ rasp the 
critics. ‘Never in our time were children so 
exploited, workers so driven, consumers so 
poisoned, passengers so mangled, investors 
so fleeced, public servants so tempted.’ The 
key to the paradox is that while men are im- 
proving in their personal relations, the con- 
trol of industry and business is becoming 
impersonal. 

“Tt is noteworthy that the strife between 
employer and employe was never so bitter 
as it has become since corporations came to 
be the great employers. So, also, the tension 
between the railroads and the people has 
grown with the merging of lines locally 
owned into huge systems controlled by re- 
mote investors in the East or in Europe. 

“Corporations are necessary, yet, through 
nebody’s fault, they tend to become soulless 
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and lawless. By all means let them reap 
where they have sown. But why let them 
declare dividends, not only on their capital, 
but also on their power to starve out labor, 
to wear out litigants, to beat down small 
competitors, to master the market, to evade 
taxes, to get the free use of public property? 
Nothing but the curb of organized society 
can confine them to their own grist and keep 
them from grinding into dividends the 
stamina of children, the health of women, 
the lives of men, the purity of the ballot, the 
honor of public servants, and the supremacy 
of the laws.” 
* * * 


The Society for Italian Immigrants, of 17 
Pearl street, New York, has issued its news 
sheet for the six months ending with June. 
The number of Italians registered at the 
society’s office, to be escorted to their des- 
tinations was 16,367; 15,084 left the office 
with the society’s guides, 3,348 left the office 
with relatives. The news sheet describes 
typical cases that were helped. 

“In the case of Alessi Calogero the society 
successfully contended to have him admitted 
in spite of his tender thirteen years. Alessi 
was a precocious barber, and during his de- 
tention at Ellis Island occupied himself in 
shaving all the detained men, of whatever 
nationality, and earning thereby much 
money. The society appealed his case, and 
pleaded that this kind of a boy would never 
become a public charge. The appeal was 
sustained, and the boy is now reported to be 
employed by one of the best barbers in New 
York.” 


[New York Child Labor Committee please 

note.—Hd. Charities. | 
a oat 

Miss Gertrude Beeks, secretary of the wel- 
fare department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, who conducted a five weeks’ inves- 
tigation of conditions surrounding United 
States government employes in Panama, has 
reported to Secretary Taft. Miss Beeks has 
supplied data on every feature of life on the 
Isthmus and has suggested improvements. 
Dealing with the housing question she says: 

“There are seventeen main camps at which 
the American whites reside and there are 
forty-six contiguous settlements in which are 
the barracks of the European and West In- 
dian laborers. 

“In the settlements there are postal sta- 
tions, fire departments, telephone service, 
band stands in front of the hotels and news 
stands at the railway stations. .. . 

“Conditions have changed almost miracu- 
lously, but there are improvements yet to be 
made for health and comfort. It is now pos- 
sible to shelter all Isthmian Canal employes 
without the use of tents, except when opening 
up new work; but quarters are inadequate, 
Americans frequently sleeping four in a room 
and there being one thousand men in rail- 
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road construction gangs quartered in box 
cars; there is also a shortage of family 
houses. 

“The principal malady from which the la- 
borers suffer is pneumonia. This uneducated 
class, which will not care for itself, should 
be supplied with blankets by the government, 
one for underneath the body, which has no 
protection from cold, and one for covering. 
Aside from its consideration from a humani- 
tarian standpoint, it would save hospital ex- 
penses and cost of securing frequent fresh 
supplies of labor.” 

Of the food, which is on the whole good, 
the report Says: . 

“There should be a very rigid examination 
of food supplies before being shipped from 
the United States. It is inconceivable that 
anyone should be asked to drink coffee or to 
eat such eggs and meat as are now supplied. 
One of the most urgent recommendations is 
that the Agricultural Department be called 
upon to promote farming on the Isthmus in 
order to meet the great need of fresh veget- 
ables, milk, chickens, eggs and fruit.” 

Miss Beeks declares the hospitals excellent 
both in conduct and equipment. The great- 
est mortality is among Negroes. 

In every camp the government has erected 
a building for church services. As there are 
ten chaplains of different denominations at- 
tached to the.hospitals the laborers suffer 
from no lack of religious consolation. 

* * * 


The Association Monthly for October, or- 
gan of the Y. W. C. A., has an article by 
Walter M. Wood, manager of Institutional 
Work at the Chicago Y. M. C. A., on the 
Study of a Local Field. He says: 

“Success is measured not by largeness but 
by efficiency. Efficiency depends upon doing 
the right thing, at the right place, at the 
right time, and in the right way. re 

“This means that one assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the study of an association 
field must be more than an investigator of 
primary conditions and must be intimately 
related to the association activities as their 
conduct constantly reveals new factors in 
the problem. A _ plan of scientific study 
whenever possible involves experimentation 
as well as observation and no one has larger 
inducement for this dual study than the 
association worker. 

“As much care should be taken in noting 
and classifying the needs and expediencies 
revealed by the current conduct of associa- 
tion work as is expected in making an initial 
study of the field. This involves not only 
thorough statistical records but the entry in 
classified form of the personal observations 
and suggestions of workers, both so arranged 
as to furnish cumulative evidence concerning 
tendencies in the life and habits of girls and 
young women and the most advantageous 
trend in association activities. heater ae 

“Nearly every investigation may bring to 
light two opposing views, the positive and 
the negative, or the good and evil. It is un- 
fair and inexpedient to enter upon the study 
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of any problem with an excessive bias either — 


optimistic or pessimistic. There is frequent- 
ly great damage done by reports based upon 
presumably impartial investigations that 
throw into relief all the good without the 
bad or all the bad without the good. A mor- 
bid emphasis on the evil and unfortunate or 
a blindly complacent appreciation of the 
good are both out of place in an impartial 
investigation. It might be helpful in many 
inquiries to require that the report should 
be submitted in double column, one showing 
the good or helpful aspects, the other the 
evil or hurtful aspects. This constant at- 
tempt to look on both sides of the question 
will make the association investigator much 
saner and safer in the suggestion of associa- 
tion activities that will really fit the case in 
hand, 

“No student of an association field should 
content herself with a mere tabulation of the 
actual conditions observed, but should con- 
stantly seek to be inventive, entering along- 
side the record of observations such sugges- 
tions as come to mind as one faces the prob- 
lem. It is not enough to know how unfor- 
tunate certain conditions are; the greatest 
need is for some vital suggestions that shall 
remedy conditions. Let each individual stu- 
dent and study group glory not in its start- 
ling tables of unfortunate statistics but in 
its wealth of living suggestions which im- 
press one aS wholesome and feasible.” 


* * * 


It would seem that the “cost of living” is 
proving’ a vexatious question in other parts 
of the continent than the United States. 
The Labour Gazette, published by Ottawa’s 
Department of Labor, says in its September 
issue: 

“Butter, eggs, fruit, vegetables and other 
produce throughout Canada were excep- 
tionally high in price for the season. The 
new crop of hay sold at a high rate, and 
fodder was generally scarce and dear. Milk 
increased in price one cent per quart at Lon- 
don, St. Thomas, Ont., and other points. 
Flour was upward at Montreal. Coal ad- 
vanced fifty cents per ton at Ottawa and 
other places. In western Canada some anxie- 
ty was felt with regard to the supply of fuel 
for the winter season of 1907-08, the prevail- 
ing car shortage preventing the accumulation 
of stocks. Canned goods, including fish, 
fruits and vegetables, were upward in tend- 
ency.” 

* * * 

The October Bulletin of the American 
Academy of Medicine publishes an address 
delivered at Atlantic City by Benjamin Lee, 
M. D., commissioner of health of the state 
of Pennsylvania, on The Duty of the Physi- 
cian in Regard to Legislation to Promote 
Preventive Medicine Among the Poor. 

Dr. Lee preaches that new view of health 
which would make disease a violation of 
human law as some extremists hold it is a 
violation of Divine. He would urge legisla- 
tors to protect public health by the enact- 
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ment of statutes in accordance with advanced 
prophylactic theories. He would prevent the 
pollution of public waters, assure the purity 
of food stuffs and limit the spread of com- 
municable diseases of which the three most 
in need of restriction are tuberculosis, small- 
pox and diphtheria. 

In view of the opposition which is so ob- 
stinate in some quarters his remarks on vac- 
cination are interesting. He says: 


“Vaccination, the only preventive of a dis- 
ease which in countries in which it is not 
universally practised, still slays its hundreds 
of thousands, is, it is true, not a very ex- 
pensive means of prophylaxis. But here we 
are confronted by a deep-seated prejudice, 
especially among the poor, against its em- 
ployment and it is necessary to use every 
method of persuasion to induce parents to 
have their children vaccinated by offering the 
free performance of the operation, and also 
to assure them that every precaution known 
to medical science for obtaining a perfectly 
pure virus, and for preventing any untoward 
results from its insertion will be taken. 
Careful legislation similar to that adopted 
by the German government is needed for this 
purpose, and medical men should unite in 
the effort to procure the same. Needless to 
say this should include the compulsory vac- 
cination of every child before arriving at a 
certain age. The contrasted experience of 
the two great empires of Germany and Rus- 
sia affords conclusive evidence on this ques- 
tion. Compare the figures of a single year 
as taken from the official records of each of 
these nations. In 1904, in Germany, having 
enjoyed the blessing of compulsory vaccina- 
tion for nearly thirty years, only 189 cases 
of small-pox, of which 25 were fatal, occur- 
red. More than a quarter of these were im- 
ported from neighboring countries. In Rus- 
sia, where free vaccination is offered and 
where every possible safeguard is thrown 
around the operation, and no expense is 
spared to educate the people as to its ad- 
vantages, but where it is not compulsory, 
during the same year, 103,717 cases of the 
disease occurred with 48,390 deaths. In 
Germany the average annual death-rate per 
million of population for a five-year period 
was 1.1, while in Russia it was 463.2. Our 
' people, like those of Russia, are far from 
having reached such a state of civilization 
that they can be relied upon to willingly and 
voluntarily accept universal vaccination.” 


* * * 


The Juvenile Court Record for September 
describes Judge William De Lacy, Judge of 
the Juvenile Court in Washington—the man 
and his methods. The writer says:— 

“On an average, 250 boys and girls are 
on probation in Washington monthly; 2,500 
have been under the charge of the probation 
officers since July 1906, when the Juvenile 
Court opened. Switchmen of the child of- 
fenders, the probation officers are supposed 
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to switch the children to the right track. 
Twenty-two hundred cases have been called 
before the Juvenile Court since Judge De. 
Lacy took it in hand, and of this summer. 
there are records of only ninety second of- 
fenders, and the total is not ninety, for 
some rascals have come back a third, even a 
fourth and fifth time. Judge De Lacy is. 
very optimistic about this showing, and it is 
from study of the curative effects of the 
probation system, based upon actual experi-. 
ences in the Juvenile Court, that he has 
been impelled to prepare a bill for Congress, 
presented in the Senate January 1, 1907, by- 
Senator Gallinger, asking that adult proba-. 
tion be given a trial in the District of Co- 
lumbia. : ; 
* * * 

Le Journal of Paris comments on a recent: 
article in the North American Review by Or- 
lando F. Lewis on the American vagrant and 
the railroads, which points out that in five 
years from 1901-5, 23,974 trespassers were 
killed on American railroads, this number 
being greater than the combined totals of: 
passengers and employes killed annually dur-. 
ing that same period. Railroad officials 
estimate that from one-half to three-fourths 
of the trespassers are tramps. The French 
writer concludes his review as follows: 
“Never would a legislator venture to pro-. 
pose that 5,000 trespassers should be annu-. 
ally committed to death, an average of thir- 
teen per day. We would be horrified at the 
proposal of such massacres. Yet these mas- 
sacres take place; they continue to recur 
from year to year, and it is stated that vag- 
rancy is not thereby diminished. These mas- 
sacres simply put out of the way a certain 
number of vagrants, who are replaced by 
others. This ought to make criminologists 
reflect.” Le Journal of Geneva, Switzerland, 
also comments on the facts on vagrancy, which 
have recently received attention from the 
American press, and states that “our aston- 
ishment but grows when they tell us that 
these vagrants commit all sorts of depreda- 
tions along railroad lines. They go so far 
that the Baltimore & Ohio estimates at $25,- 
000,000 a year the damages which occur un- 
der this heading. Wouldn’t you think you 
were dreaming? The Minneapolis Confer- 
ence has laid the foundations of an organiza- 
tion (referring to the proposed national vag- 
rancy committee) which will surround itself 
with all possible information and assistance 
in reference to the situation, investigating 
both the present conditions and the means of 
remedying it if possible.” Le Siecle calls the 
death list the vengeance of the American rail- 
roads. Le Charivari remarks that American 
speed reveals itself sometimes under aspects 
anything but charming. This is one of them: 
there are many others. The last newspaper 
is surprised to learn that the same individual 
that begs alms on the streets of New York 
one week is likely to be found the following: 
week upon those of Chicago. 
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Epilepsy in Holland.—In 1881 at Haarlam, 
Holland, was founded the first Dutch society 
for the assistance of epileptics. The number 
of epileptics in the Netherlands (with a 
population of five and three-quarter mil- 
lions), is estimated at 5,750, or 1 per 1,000. 
A large number are cared for in institutions 
for the insane, but the majority are not se- 
gregated. The Netherland Society for HEpi- 
leptics attempts to reach the patient during 
the early stages of the disease and to Sse- 
gregate chronic patients. It has established 
a polyclinic for paying patients at Amster- 
dam and a hospital for epileptics. At the 
Hague it has established a polyclinic for the 
treatment of outdoor patients. 

At the present time Holland has no farm 
colony for epileptics. M. Van Deventer, who 
is striving to supply this need in Holland, 
speaks of the necessity for an international 
society for the study of epilepsy. In many 
of the insane asylums agriculture and horti- 
culture are taught and in a few cases cattle 
rearing. No patient is taken from an asylum 
and placed under private family care with- 
out previous investigation. 


Relief Work in St. Paul—Three months 
ago the Jewish Relief Society of St. Paul 
established a Children’s Nursery and 
Women’s Employment Bureau which dem- 
onstrated its utility even in the very first 
week of its existence. It was established 
mainly through the efforts of Mrs. J. North, 
president of the Relief Society. it has been 
non-sectarian and during the three months 
of its existence it has cared for over six hun- 
dred little ones at the nominal charge of 
five cents each. Two hundred and thirty: 
six days’ work were found for women with 
children, at wages ranging from $1.35 to 
$1.50 per day. 


Tuberculosis in Germany.—A recent paper 
on the tuberculosis movement in Germany 
states that there are at present eighty-seven 
public sanatoriums with 8,422 beds (5,472 for 
men, 2,658 for women and 292 to be used for 
either sex); thirty-five private sanatoriums 
with 2,118 beds; seventeen sanatoriums for 
children with 650 beds; sixty-seven institu- 
tions for scrofulous children with 6,092 beds. 
Eleven sanatoriums with 800 beds are in 
process of construction. There are ten insti- 
tutions for special treatment of tuberculosis; 
two colonies, sixty-seven convalescent homes, 
117 bureaus of information and assistance 
and ninety committees on tuberculosis. 


Sunday Performances in Boston.—The ex- 


periment unsuccessfully tried in New 
York of giving regular Sunday perform- 


ances for charitable purposes, is now in 
operation in Boston where an ordinance 
is in force allowing theatres to open their 
doors on Sunday when the receipts go to 
charitable or philanthropic uses. In com- 
pliance with both the spirit and letter of the 
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ordinance the Automatic Vaudeville Com- 
pany of which Mr. Morris Kohn is presi- 
dent and Mr. Emil Shauer secretary and 
treasurer, donate the major part of the Sun- 
day receipts of their two Boston places of 
amusement to such purposes, only retain- 
ing a sufficient amount to cover actual ex- 
penses. By this scheme the Roxbury 
Ladies’ Aid and Fuel Society—a Jewish 
organization—receives a regular income 
from the Theatre Premier at Washington 
and Beach streets, and the Sailors’ Aid As- 
sociation under Christian management re- 
ceives similar help from the Theatre Com- 
ique on Tremont Row. 


State Aid to Fight Consumption in Hun- 
gary.—The minister of the interior has just 
authorized the construction by the city of 
Budapest, Hungary, of a hosptal of 400 beds 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. At the 
same time the state has granted a subsidy 
to defray expenses of construction and main- 
tenance. 


School Inspection in. Belgium.At a meet- 
ing of the Belgian National Anti-Tuberculosis 
League on August 4, 1907, a report on school 
inspection in Belgium submitted the follow- 
ing program of requisites: 

“A medical certificate stating that the child 
is not suffering from any contagious disease 
to be presented at matriculation. 

“Subsequent medical inspection and de- 
tailed examination of any child suffering 
from tuberculosis. 

“Notification and instruction of parents— 
provision of sputum cups, ete. 

“Sanitary regulation of toilets—posting of 
preventive measures in toilet rooms. 

“Medical certificates of health 
teachers.” 

The report strongly recommends definite 
systematic instruction on prevention through- 
out school life, not merely occasional lec- 
tures. 


from 


White Cross Society in Geneva.—The So- 
ciété Universelle de la Croix Blanche has just 
been organized at Geneva, Switzerland, to 
study the organized efforts made in every 
country in the struggle against tuberculosis, 
cancer, epidemics and contagious diseases. 


New Charities Boat, New York.—The De- 
partment of Public Charities, New York, has 
let the contract for building a new boat, for 
which it has an appropriation of $75,000, to 
the Frederick A. Verdon Co., of West New 
Brighton, Staten Island. This boat, which 
is intended for the Staten Island service, is 
the first new one allowed to the department 
in nearly a quarter of a century. At the sug- 
gestion of Mayor McClellan it is to be named 
“The Lowell,” in honor of the distinguished 
philanthropic services rendered to the city 
by the late Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
The new boat, which is to be finished in 250 
working days, is to be 131 feet six inches 
in length, with a deck breadth of thirty-two 
feet six inches, and a maximum draft of nine 
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feet; it is to develop a speed of twelve stat- 
ute miles per hour. The Lowell will be 
fitted up to carry ambulances and to provide 
comfortably for patients, inmates and _ pas- 
sengers, and will be particularly useful when 
the Sea View Hospital is opened. Upon the 
occasion of the launching and the trial trip 
of the new boat the commissioner of public 
charities proposes to have appropriate cere- 
monies to be participated in by the social 
workers of the city. 


Directory of Jewish Organizations —A 
Bignificant piece of work has just been 
completed by Miss Henrietta Szold for the 
Jewish Publication Society. The Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book for 1907-8 contains 
an authentic directory of all the Jewish 
organizations about which reliable informa- 
tion could be secured. It was a stupendous 
undertaking carried out in co-operation 
with the Census Bureau. The very small- 
est organizations as well as the largest are 
tabulated and their officers given. As a 
reference book for the social worker the 
information contained in this volume is in- 
valuable because of its national scope. It 
supplies a means of communication—some- 
body to whom one can write—in practically 
every locality in the United States. It is 
to be hoped that now that the initial un- 
dertaking—and this is really the initial ef- 
fort because the list issued three years 
ago was hopelessly incomplete—has borne 
such excellent results the list will be 
kept up to date and authenticated each year. 
The collection of the data has not been 
without its humorous side, since it fur- 
nished variations from the societies who 
feared to answer the questions sent or 
put to them because they thought that the 
police were iinvestigating them, all the 
way to the little society whose secretary 
replied that their object was “to feed the 
poor with bread and coal.” 


Memorial Buildings—The Hebrew Hospi- 
tal and Asylum Association of Baltimore has 
finally decided upon the nature of the me- 
morial which Mrs. Bertha S. Frank is to 
erect in memory of her late husband. Two 
buildings are to be erected, one to contain 
the administration, the operating room and 
rooms for private patients, and the other 
to be for public wards. 

The extensions will add sixty-two rooms 
to the institution. 


Convention of Children’s Societies.—The 
eighteenth annual convention of New York 
state societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children and animals will be held in Syra- 
cuse, beginning Wednesday, October 16. Mat- 
ters relating to cruelty to children will be 
considered during the first part of the session, 
and those matters relating to cruelty to ani- 
mals will be considered at the latter part; 
while miscellaneous matters and the elec- 
tion of officers will probably conclude the 
sessions. The present officers of the state 
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convention are: Robert J. Wilkin, of Brook- 
lyn, president; H. Clay Preston, of Brooklyn, 
secretary; and Wilbur S. Peck of Syracuse, 
Treasurer. 


Emigrant Steamship Lines.—Consul-Gen- 
eral S. Listoe reports that two new steam- 
ship lines have lately begun to carry pass- 
engers, chiefly steerage, between Rotterdam 
and New York: Both the lines gail under 
the Russian flag and have their headquar- 
ters at Libau, Russia, from which port their 
respective steamers start fortnightly for the 
United States, touching at Rotterdam, which 
port they generally reach on alternate Satur- 
days, for coal and passengers. So far, how- 
ever, their emigrant traffic at this port has 
not been very large, none of the steamers at 
any sailing having taken on more than 175 
passengers, and the number carried from 
Rotterdam having generally run between 
forty and 150. The emigrants taken on here, 
as well as their baggage, are inspected by a 
consular officer. 


Theophile Roussel Honored.—The inaugu- 
ration at Paris, on June 5, 1907, of a monu- 
ment to Theophile Roussel (1816-1903) 
brings to mind the fact that M. Roussel, 
patriot and philanthropist, was the father of 
laws for the protection of infants (Roussel 
Laws) and abandoned children in France. 
He devoted all his energies to fighting tu- 
berculosis, securing probation laws and pa- 
role of discharged prisoners. He was active 
in securing gratuitous medical assistance for 
the rural districts of France, and for the 
reform of laws for the insane and for the 
relief of the aged. 


Infant Mortality in Germany.—Although 
the infant mortality in Germany has de- 
creased considerably from 1891-1903 it is still 
the highest in European countries. The 
decrease is due to systematic activity along 
the lines of investigation of milk depots, of 
infants’ boarding homes, and of hospitals. 
Prizes have been offered and encouragement 
has been given to nursing of infants by 
mothers. Efforts have been made to raise 
the standards of the midwife. The medical 
profession believes that the infant hospital 
home is the place from which a crusade in 
infant hygiene should proceed. There are 
at present five such hospitals in Berlin. Two 
more are in process of erection. A move- 
ment is on foot to establish an institute for 
the study of infant mortality, to consist of a 
school for nurses and midwives, a maternity 
hospital and home, a department for out- 
door treatment for infants, bacteriological 
laboratories, and a milk depot. 


Lebanon Hospital Enlargement.—Lebanon 
Hospital in the Bronx is increasing its 
working space by the enlargement of its 
laboratory and the addition of a new story 
and a rear annex. 


Change of Workers—To replace Miss 
Minnie Balldauf who resigned her place as 
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associate head-worker in the Council- 
Educational Alliance of Cleveland to be- 
come a probation officer, Miss Hulda Muhl- 
hauser was elected associate worker with 
Mr. Henry Woolf. Miss Muhlhauser was 
formerly registrar of the alliance and the 
place made vacant by her promotion has 
been filled by Miss Sophia Muhlhauser. Re- 
ports of Camp Nise, conducted under the 
auspices of the alliance, showed that 306 
persons took advantage of its opportunities. 
The average number of men and boys each 
week was thirty-three, of women and girls 
thirty-two. ; 


Paris Aims to Save Dependents.—In a 
‘study made of the report of the Department 
of Public Charities (1905) of Paris on the 
mortality of dependent children, attention is 
called to the great need of having the mother 
nurse her child, and of the need in every 
hospital of a department to receive at least 
ten children a month, such children to be 
nursed and cared for in the hospital. The 
report recommended that there should be a 
careful study of every dependent child be- 
fore it is placed in a home at the seashore, 
or in the mountains; that every day nursery 
should have a kindergarten attached to it; 
that medical inspection of dependent. chil- 
dren should be made obligatory, and that 
physician and teacher should be required to 
keep a health record of every child; that 
every day nursery and home should have 
bathing facilities and douche; that every 
dependent child up to its eighteenth year 
should be subject to a monthly medical ex- 
amination by a physician and should be un- 
der moral control, a judge of the district co- 
operating with the Department of Charities. 


National Farm School Meeting.—At the 
tenth annual meeting of the National Farm 
School of Doylstown, Pa., Robert Watchorn 
and Rose Pastor Stokes were the special 
guests and participated in the exercises. 


Employment and Childbirth in Spain. 
A recent Spanish law prohibits women from 
working four weeks after childbirth, and pro- 


longs this period from one to two weeks if . 


the attending physician advises such a delay. 
The law provides that employers must keep 
positions for mothers absent on account of 
childbirth. The nursing mother is to be 


given time in the morning and in the after- , 
. noon to nurse her infant. 


Elkin’s Bequest.—The Teachers’ Pension 
Fund of Philadelphia will receive about 
$1,000,000 from the Elkin’s bequest made at 
the time of Mr. Elkin’s death in 1901. His 
widow who has recently died had the use 
of this fortune during her life time. The 
money is given to found ‘the Lewis Elkin 
Fund for Disabled Female Teachers.” The 
joint library of Mr. and Mrs. Elkin be- 
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comes the property of the Athenaeum. Mr. 
Elkin was a brother of the late Samuel 
Elkin who left his fortune for the erection 
of a new synagogue and a home for blind 
children which is to be conducted in con-. 
nection with the place of worship. 


Pennsylvania Convention.—The thirty-third 
annual convention of the Association of Di- 
rectors of the Poor and Charities of Penn- 
sylvania was held in Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia, on October 8, 9 and 10. Among the ad- 
dresses scheduled were: Functions of the 
State Board of Public Charities, by Bromley 
Wharton; Report of the Feeble Minded 
School and Statistics of the Feeble Minded 
in Western Pennsylvania, by Dr. J. M. Mur- 
doch, Superintendent of Polk Institute; Re- 
lation of State and National Conferences to 
the charities of the United States, by Alex- 
ander Johnson; Physical Study of the Child, 
by. Dr. NesPsBarr, 


Uniform Type for the Blind.—The Univer- 
sal Type Committee of the American Associ- 
ation of Workers for the Blind, whose mem- 
bers are Charles W. Holmes, chairman; El- 
wyn H. Fowler, secretary; Ambrose M. Shot- 
well, John B. Curtis and Lee N. Muck, has 
passed these resolutions: 

1.,a. That the work of this committee be 
continued, b. That the committee be author- 
ized to seek the co-operation of other organ- 
izations in the present movement towards the 
adoption of a standard punctographic system 
of printing for the blind, ec. That as the com- 
mittee has found this work could not be ecar- 
ried out to a successful issue without con- 
siderable expense, provision should be made 
therefor, d. And that, therefore, the commit- 
tee be authorized to raise funds for that pur- 
pose. 

2. a. The use of complete punctuation in 
standard and miscellaneous publications, b. 
The use of distinct capitalization in such 
publications, c. The use in such publications, 
other than text books for the elementary 
grades, of such of the authorized initial con- 
tractions, and the word, syllable and _ part- 
syllable signs as shall be proven helpful in 
reading and the abandonment of such as 
shall be proven a hindrance in reading and 
of such as would represent letters belonging 
to different syllables. 

3. That it shall be the policy of this asso- 
ciation to encourage a willingness to unite 
with the English-speaking world upon any 
system which embodies the principles that 
would render it most serviceable. 


Baltimore School Children.—Reports from 
various large cities show that Baltimore has 
about the same number of children behind 
in their grades in school, the result of phys- 
ical weakness, as other cities. In Baltimore 
an estimate of the figures which the Health 
Department is collecting, shows about one- 
fifth of the pupils with ailments which would 
make them backward in school. 
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- are certainly exceptional. 


convincing power. 


A Question of Real Importance 


Editorial, Springfield, Mass., Republican, Oct. 5 


* One seldom sees a more impressive ar- 
raignment of the present prison system 
for the confinement of criminals, or a 


more eloquent and persuasive argument 


for its radical reform, than is contained in 
the article, “The court of rehabilitation,” 
printed in the issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for September 28. The author of 
the article is Roland B. Molineux, whose 
qualifications as a writer on this subject 
No one can give 
serious attention to Mr. Molineux’s sugges- 


_ tions without feeling that social reformers 


must not ignore the project which he has 
elaborated and has presented with so much 
Mr. Molineux advances 
far beyond the indeterminate sentence idea, 
which in its present stage of development 
he considers entirely inadequate. While re- 


- taining it as the basis of the proposed sys- 


tem; he builds upon it an entirely new 
penological structure, his recommendations 


in brief being as follows: 


All terms of imprisonment to be of in- 
definite length. 

Release from prison to be by legal pro- 
cedure through a court of rehabilitation, be- 


fore which the prisoner, the warden, the: 
prisoner’s friends and any others’ may be. 


subpoenaed to appear “to try him for re- 
lease.” 

All prisoners to be given both educational 
and trade training and to be paid for their 
work. 


The various points in the attack upon 
present methods of dealing with the prison 
population are familiar to all who have 
made any study of penology. The most 
civilized states are still in the shadow of 
the older and barbaric ideas of treating 
criminals as creatures to be abandoned by 
society as hopeless reprobates. Once the 
idea of vengeance dominated their punish- 
ment, then the idea of making their pun- 
ishment by dreadful example a deterrent 
to others was supreme, and later still the 
idea that society must be protected from 


_them mainly influenced legislation. As new 


conceptions and humanitarian ideals have 
won their way in the public mind, our treat-~ 
ment of criminals has been variously com- 
promised so that to-day the criminal code 
is a curious hodgepodge of the old and the 
new ideas. Society in England and America 


‘has already embraced the conception that our 


criminal law should aim to reform the crim- 
inal class and not to degrade it still lower 
or confirm it in evil ways that menace social 
order. Yet the elevating influences of our 
jails and prisons are still exceedingly feeble. 


_ Many of them are still open to the reproach 


of being “academies of crime.” Under such 
conditions, the old system of determinate 
sentences, which is widely prevalent in the 
most enlightened communities, involves an 
absurdity that is well punctured by Mr. 
Molineux in saying: ‘‘We endeavor to cure. 
crime by a system childishly futile. As well 
might we sentence the lunatic to three 
months in an asylum, or the victim of small- 
pox to thirty days in the hospital, at the. 
end of these periods to turn them loose, 
whether mad or sane, cured or still diseas- 
ed.” 

The idea that the prison should be the 
agency for the reformation of criminals is 
already so widespread that its influence was 
very marked in the proceedings of the prison 
congress recently held in Chicago, which was 
attended not only by social reformers but 
by prison officials from various parts of the 
United States. It is interesting to observe, 
in this connection, how far the sentiment of 
the congress ran in the direction taken by 
Mr. Molineux’s article. Through the dele- 
gates from Indiana, where the indeterminate 
sentence has been embodied in the criminal 
code, a real impetus was given to the inde- 
terminate sentence idea. Indiana was able 
to report the largest percentage of reformed 
criminals of any state in the Union. Great 
emphasis was also placed by the congress 
upon the importance of Indiana’s new law 
providing for the sterilization of confirmed 
criminals, rapists, idiots and imbeciles. It 
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was also the sentiment of the congress that 
prisoners should be surrounded by active 
educational influences, since their moral and 
mental development is more important than 
their punishment. Prisoners also should be 
given suitable employment so that they may 
do honest and productive labor when liber- 
ated. Environ them with such influences 
that they will no longer nurse a grudge 
against society and regard it as an enemy. 
Finally :— 

Keep the criminal in prison as long as 
he is a menace to the community, if neces- 
sary for the term of his natural life. 

With such views, the Chicago prison con- 
gress was clearly on advanced ground. 
Prison officials as well as academic reform- 
ers appear to be united in demanding rad- 
ical changes in our prison system. A con- 
sensus of opinion to the effect that the 
criminal is morally and mentally diseased 
and should be treated as a patient and 
therefore kept in wholesome confinement 
until he is considered fit to re-enter society— 
a consensus of opinion to this effect, among 
those who consider these questions, may be 
said to be nearly effected. Mr. Molineux’s 
plan for a court of rehabilitation becomes 
a valuable contribution to the discussion, 
therefore, inasmuch as he endeavors to sug- 
gest a rational system whereby criminals 
may be safely restored to society after they 
have been morally and mentally developed 
during their period of banishment. Whether 
or not the conception of this court is original 
with Mr. Molineux matters little; whoever 
first conceived it, the idea seems charged 
with great possibilities, and, as Mr. Moli- 
neux elucidates its application, it certainly 
becomes very attractive. At the trial which 
deprived the prisoner of his liberty the 
doubt was in his favor, the burden of proof 
upon the state. At the second trial in the 
court of rehabilitation, these conditions 
would be reversed, the prisoner being obliged 
to show that he is fit to re-enter civic life. 
Such a system, of course, would render im- 
perative the creation by the state of penal 
institutions where the prisoners could. have 
every opportunity to improve themselves, 
but, assuming our prisons to be finally es- 
tablished on that basis, it is evident that the 
average criminal would feel the very strong- 


est incentive to develop his best powers. For, 
as Mr. Molineux says: : 

Prison is “the world of one idea,’ the 
community in which all thought centers 
upon regained liberty—the one longing unit- 
ing all prisoners, those of every degree of 
criminality, of every country, of the remote 
past and of the years to come...... 

Under the present system, he sulkily waits, 
as do all those about him, for the expira- 
tion of a fixed period; for the convict soon 
becomes a philosopher, making the best of 
imprisonment, doing as little work as pos- 
sible, and dividing leisure time between sleep 
and projects for better and more secure 
criminal work in the future. But under the 
ideal system, he would understand that in 
self-improvement rested his only hope of 
freedom. 

Let us watch the workings of that ideal. 
The moment the door closes upon him, you 
have a man who longs with all his soul. 
for liberty. Make him understand that 
liberty can never come except through him- 
self and note the mental difference. No 
longer are thoughts and conversations the 
mere retrospects of cleverness and mistakes 
in crime, or the planning of revenge upon 
society when liberated. Instinctively he 
dwells upon present accomplishments that 
alone can win him freedom. He finds offer- 
ed him an education, most certain prevent- 
ives and cures of crime, and nowhere better 
than in prison can the mind be trained. He 
finds that prison mission work has become 
practical, insisting less upon the singing of 
hymns and encouraging more the will to 
work and to learn; not constantly telling the 
prisoner what a miserable sinner he is, but 
aiding him to become the useful citizen that 
he ought to be. There are lectures and 
classes to attend, and work to do by which 
money is earned and saved. He is given 
opportunity to demonstrate his sincerity by 
industry, by ambition, by kind acts, by solici- 
tude for his fellow prisoners and for those 
outside whom he has caused .to sorrow. 
Officials, teachers, the overseers in the work- 
shops, all are his friends, not mere jailers. 
And in time, upon their advice, he moves his 
case for trial in the court of rehabilitation. 


There are many phases of the question 
that might be discussed—such as the neces- 
sity for judges in the rehabilitation court 
who would be in a high degree morally as 
well as legally qualified to decide upon ap- 
peals for freedom. There are legal, perhaps 
constitutional, phases, also to be considered. 
But it is not essential that now they be more 
than referred to. The question as a whole 
calls for the best thought of society, which 
has such vital interests at stake in the ever- 
lasting struggle with crime. 
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By the Editor 


DAVID BLAUSTEIN AND THE EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 
EN EEE NEE ALLIANCE 


The resignation of Dr. Blaustein from the superintendence of the Educa- 
tional Alliance calls for more than a news paragraph. This unique institution for 
the assimilation of immigrants has been: for nine years so intimately associated 
in the public mind with the personality of its executive, that it will be difficult to 
realize that there is to be a new man in his place or to picture the late superin- 
tendent in his new role as the head of a savings department of an East Side bank. 
There are various explanations of his retirement: That he had misunderstandings 
with his board of directors, that he had friction with his staff, that he had oppo- 
sition in his East Side neighborhood from the very people for whom he was work- 
ing. That any or all of these rumors may have had some foundation in the very 
nature of the complex problem to which the alliance had addressed itself, and in 
the diverse points of view from which directors, immigrants, and executive ap- 
proached it, need not be denied. It is Dr. Blaustein’s great achievement that in 
spite of all such opposition, misunderstandings, and friction he was able to realize, 
with brilliant success, and at last with unqualified and enthusiastic public recog- 
nition, the educational objects for which the alliance was founded. At Clinton 

_ Hall, on Thursday of last week, three hundred of Dr. Blaustein’s friends gathered 
at a subscription dinner to give expression to this appreciation. Isidor Straus, 
president of the Educational Alliance, made the first address. The warmth of 
his tribute, the obvious sincerity of his demand that, in his new capacity as a resi- 
dent East Side business man, Dr. Blaustein should continue to give volunteer ser- 
vice to the alliance, and his announcement that in some suitable manner in the 
near future the directors would give evidence of their appreciation of his ser- 
vices in the past, left no doubt that the officers and directors of the institution 
which he has served have a just estimate of their indebtedness to him. The 
presence of Robert Watchorn, the commissioner of immigration, at the dinner 
gave striking emphasis to the fact that Dr. Blaustein as a young man, a 
Russian exile, had come from Germany in the steerage, penniless, friendless, and 
with no occupation. Fearing that he would not be allowed to land in New York, 
and thinking that although the New York Ghetto was certain to be his destina- 
tion, it would be better for him “to see America first,” he took passage for Boston. 
It was an anxious voyage for there was every prospect that he would not*be 
admitted even at that port. He was met, however, by a rabbi, who had seen him 
once in Germany. This venerable and eloquent minister attended the dinner at 
Clinton Hall, as did also the president of the congregation which Dr. Blaustein 
‘served in Providence after his graduation from Harvard. 

At fourteen years of age in his Russian home Dr. Blaustein had known 
nothing of arithmetic or other subjects of an ordinary elementary education. He 

knew only the Talmud and the Jewish. law; but he had surreptitiously read a 
novel in which there was depicted the story of a Russian Jew who had gained 
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a secular education, and his soul had become fired with an ambition to study 
in Germany and then to return to teach his Russian people. Without divulging his | 
plans or ambitions he went to Germany. He was not allowed to remain there. 
He was not allowed to return to his home. In America he gained the education 
which he craved, first of the Jewish immigrants in New England to win the 
advanced degree at Harvard; and on the East Side of New York city he found 
again his people for whose sake as a boy he had longed to become a teacher. 

The main personal contribution which Dr. Blaustein has made to the educa- 
tional and social activities of the city is one which might readily be anticipated from 
his personal experiences. His contention has been that all successful assimilation 
must begin with a sympathetic appreciation of the newcomer’s own standpoint, 
respect for his traditions, virtues, shortcomings and prejudices. He has helped 
to teach anew to a skeptical young generation that the Jewish inheritance is 
not to be despised. 

The “Americanizing” of the foreign born has been the alliance’s own peculiar 
task. By this it has not meant an attempt to reconstruct radically their physical, in- 
tellectual and religious constitution. It has meant, rather, informing them concern- 
ing the laws, institutions, and customs of the people among whom they were to live; 
opening their eyes to the significance of the things which bewilder and confuse 
them ; enabling them to see behind the petty graft and corruption and annoyances 
of which they speedily become aware, the sounder morality, the clearer sense of 
justice, the better citizenship which are the real America, to which they are in 
time to contribute, and in which they are to share. This is the significance of the 
Educational Alliance as Mr. Straus and his colleagues conceive it, and this is 
its practical daily work as Dr. Blaustein and his colleagues have carried it out. 

An interesting feature of the. dinner was the presence of Joseph Barondess, 
Meyer Schoenfeld and. Edward King, who have been identified with labor 
organization and radical agitation on the East Side and who, from the supposed 
necessities of their position, had opposed and occasionally denounced the alliance 
and its superintendent as representatives of a naturally despised philanthropy. 
All made handsome acknowledgment of their errors. 

In his own address Dr. Blaustein gave his reasons for wishing to make the 
change. He has in the past known his co-religionists who need assistance, known 
them intimately, understood them fully, helped to interpret them to others. The 
Jewish press, the synagogue, the stage, the school he has known, for they have 
all been effective allies in his work. The newcomer, however, who does not need 
help, who Americanizes himself, who at whatever cost and sacrifices keeps away 
from philanthropy and finds his place in the business, political, and social life 
of the city—these also he wishes to meet and to come to know—not incidentally 
and as rare exceptions in the ordinary course of life, but intimately, in ordinary 
commercial relations as one business man knows another. He is interested in 
the problem of business ethics and in discovering whether a deeper sense of 
social responsibility cannot be developed than is reflected, let us say, in the current 
disclosures concerning street railway management. 

In his new venture, the friends of Dr. Blaustein on the East Side, in the entire 
city of New York, in the whole of that America which he has taught literally 
inillions of her new citizens to respect and love, wish him prosperity and that 
deeper success which he seeks. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE ILLINOIS CON- 
FERENCE OF CHARITIES 


Even if there had been no program— 
and there was an exceptionally good one 
—the 1907 Illinois Conference of Char- 
ities would have been both profitable and 
interesting to the delegates who gath- 
ered from all parts of the state. For the 
meeting place, Jacksonville, is the loca- 
tion of a remarkable group of state in- 
stitutions, the Central Hospital for the 
Insane, the School for the Blind, and the 
School for the Deaf. These institutions 
not only provided assembly halls for the 
sessions and hospitable entertainment in 
the intervals between them, but afforded 
to many delegates the first opportunity 
to inspect and have intelligently ex- 
plained the institutional work. 

Upon the program, however, were 
prominent speakers whose presence went 
far to make the conference the most note- 
worthy yet held by Illinois. Distin- 
guished guests from outside the state 
were Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, 
and Warden Henry Wolfer, of the Min- 
nesota State Prison -at Stillwater. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Governor 
Deneen, Dr. Frank P. Norbury, presi- 
dent of the conference; Professor Char- 
les R. Henderson, of the Uuiversity of 
Chicago, and Judge McKenzie Cleland, 
of the Chicago Municipal Court. 

“Of the 8,000 physicians in Illinois, 
7,000 are incapable of diagnosing incipi- 
ent insanity until the opportunity for cure 
is largely lost.” This statement was 
made some months ago by President 
Frank Billings of the Illinois Board of 
Charities, when he was pleading for a 
psychopathic hospital and for clinics at 
the various state hospitals for the in- 
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sane. The former has now been estab- 
lished at. the Kankakee hospital but 
clinics for the benefit of physicians were 
forbidden. The topic selected by Dr. 
Norbury for his presidential address, Ed- 
ucation of Physicians and the Public Re- 
garding Insanity, was appropriate to a 
recognized need; it was especially timely 
in Illinois. He instanced the movement 
against tuberculosis as illustrating the 
methods which should be pursued in pre- 
venting insanity, education playing an 
important part in curative treatment, but 
being still more necessary as a preven- 
tive measure when used widely with phy- 
sicians and the public. The study of in- 
sanity has followed the divisions given 
by Janet: First, a period of anecdotal re- 
cital; second, the clinical period marking 
the latter part of the nineteenth century ; 
and third, which is quite contemporary, 
the psychological period. Arguing from 
this basis, Dr. Norbury declared that the 
great state of Illinois is still in a “rudi- 
mentary plight.” He said: 

Illinois has made provision for the edu- 
cational advancement of the permanent med- 
ical staff of the hospitals for the insane, by 
establishing the Psychopathic Hospital at 
Kankakee, where facilities for thorough clin- 
ical instruction in all that pertains to mental 
diseases will be undertaken. This, too, will 
require time to develop its full potential pos- 
sibilities for genuine wholesome work. From 
this much desired nucleus in our state is to 
go out the great work of education which 
will affect directly the problems encounter- 
ed in hospital practice, and indirectly, the 
whole medical profession, for thoroughly 
trained clinicians in the state service will 
reflect their knowledge upon the mass of the 
profession, through the channels of the 
medical societies and the current literature, 
general and special, of the profession. They 
should also through popular lectures before 
local lay societies; the woman’s club; the 
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literary and philanthropic organizations 
and through the magazines and other popi- 
lar current literature, pursue the campaign 
of education. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF MEDICAL WORK 
The social work instituted by Dr. 


Richard C. Cabot at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital lent a vivid concrete- 


ness to his address on Social Aspects of ” 


Medical Work. Human trouble usually 
involves “mind, body and estate,” he de- 
clared. The hospital out-patient usually 
needs far more. than the physician can 
give. He prescribes food, rest or condi- 
tions which are quite beyond the reach 
of the poor. Bad conditions are in fact 
responsible for much bodily ailment. 
Medical advice, prescription, and care do 
not remedy the situation fundamentally. 
On the other hand, the social worker 
~ finds that much poverty is due to physi- 
cal disability. Three professions are 
closely involved in any adequate scheme 
to cure “trouble.” The physician and 
the social worker find causes in each 
other’s field, and their combined program 
of treatment is distinctly educational. 
The anti-tuberculosis movement striking- 
ly demonstrates this. 

Recognition of this truth is gradually 
restricting the sphere of the private prac- 
titioner, and the sphere of municipal, 
state and national medicine is corre- 
spondingly enlarged. The tuberculosis 
movement is not an effort to “do good 
to the poor ;” it is a community effort to 
stamp out a disease. This tendency is 
also indicated by the attention of boards 
of health to bake shop conditions, the 
medical inspection in the public schools, 
the national pure food and meat inspec- 
tion laws, the state factory inspection 
designed to remedy unsanitary condi- 
tions, and similar work by city, state and 
nation. 

Rarely has the problem of the great 
city been more convincingly stated to the 
small community than in the speech of 
Governor Deneen to the conference. His 
subject was the Wards of the State, and 
while he devoted the major portion of 
his attention to the state institutions and 
the progressive policy he has urged in 
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co-operation with the State Board of 
Charities, he traced the problem back to 
causes and described the city conditions 
which go so far toward filling insane hos- 
pitals and penal institutions. Drawing 
upon his experience as night school 
teacher in Chicago’s ghetto, and as 
state’s attorney for eight years, he 
showed how the city youngster first gets 
into trouble with the law, through do- 
ing what it is every boy’s nature to do, 
but for which the city provides scarcely 
any opportunity. The limited play space, 
the hard work and intense preoccupation 
of parents, the miserable housing condi- 
tions, were graphically portrayed while 
the playgrounds and recreation centers of 
Chicago were used as illustrations of the 
preventive methods which public senti- 
ment must be aroused to demand. 

Echoes of the National Prison Con- 
gress, reported in detail in this magazine 
for September 28, appeared in the pro- 
gram for one full morning of the con- 
ference. Warden Wolfer, of Minnesota 
described the model penitentiary and 
urged that the convict should not be de- 
prived of his identity in production, but 
should learn through self support how 
to become a respected and self-respecting 
citizen. The convict should not only pay 
his way, but all he earns in excess should 
be given to his family for their support 
during his incarceration or to him upon 
his discharge. In discussing the paper 
of Warden Wolfer, Dr. Hastings H. Hart 
of Chicago urged careful study of pris- 
ons so that Illinois may secure the very 
best in place of the present Joliet state 
prison,—the last legislature having de- 
cided upon a new prison, appropriating 
$500,000 for the site. 

Dr. IF. Emory Lyon denounced the 
present system of jails and lock-ups, on 
the grounds so convincingly stated in the 
report of the Committee on Jails at the 
Prison Congress; and Judge Cleland of 
Chicago, explained through description 
of concrete cases, the humane and effec- 
tive reform which the probation system 
really accomplishes. 

The movement against venereal dis- 
ease was a subject concerning which 
Professor Henderson used plain language 
and strong argument, declaring that 
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widespread education is just as much 
needed here as in the tuberculosis work. 
He placed confidence in the efficiency of 
law, but urged everyone to support the 
Society of Social Hygiene, and the Public 
Health Defence League, as organizations 
whose purpose is both educational and 
legislative. 

Work for children brought out sev- 
eral important addresses and discussions. 
Superintendent C. W. Hart of the St. 
Charles School for Boys denounced the 
use of too much sentiment, but declared 
that manly and womanly kindness was 
effective in inducing the right mental at- 
titude and motor stimulus, The problem 
oi the feeble minded drew from Dr. W. 
H. C. Smith of Godfrey, an interesting 
description of the progressive work of 
Dr. Fernald at Waverly, Massachusetts ; 
and Dr. H. G. Hardt, in speaking of the 
Continuous Care of the Feeble Minded 
urged the establishment of an institution 
which would care for feeble minded girls 
until the end of the period of child birth. 
The evils resulting from laxity in this re- 
gard were vigorously denounced. 


COMMITTEES 
OF 1908 CONFERENCE 


The 1908 conference will meet in. Rock 
Island, and for it the following officers 
were elected: 


President, Dr. W. H. C. Smith, Godfrey; 
vice-president, Frank Gould, Moline; secre- 
tary, William C. Graves, Springfield; assist- 
ant secretary, Rabbi A. Traugott, Spring- 
field. 

Executive Committee—Dr. Frank P. Nor- 
bury, Jacksonville, chairman; Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, Rockford; Rev. J. F. Lockney, Rock 
Island; Dr. E. J. Brown, Decatur; Sherman 
C. Kingsley, Chicago; Mrs. George M. Wat- 
kins, Chicago; Miss Dina Ramser, Rock 
Island. 

Tuberculosis—Alexander Wilson, Chicago; 
Ernest P. Bicknell, Chicago; Dr. J. W. Pet- 
tit, Ottowa; Dr. Theodore Sachs, Chicago; 
Dr. Bacon, Peoria; Mrs. George Bacon, De- 
catur. 

Epilepsy and Improved Condition of the 
Insane—Dr. Harry G. Hardt, Lincoln; Dr. 
George N. Kreider, Springfield; EH. P. Wade, 
Alton; Benson Wood, Effingham; Dr. V. H. 
Podstata, Elgin; Frank J. Heinl, Jackson- 
ville; Dr. George A. Zellar, Bartonville. 

Children.—Miss Catherine Gallagher, Can- 
ton, Chairman; Mrs. George R. Dean, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Helen R. Jordan, Jacksonville; 
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Miss Louise Hutton, Kankakee; Mrs. Han- 
nah G. Solomon, Chicago; Miss Martha L. 
Hutton. 

Penology.—F. Emory Lyon, Chicago, Chair- 
man; Fay Lewis, Rockford; Col. James B. 
Smith, Chester; Thomas J. Clark, Quincy; 
Miss Louise Warren, Rockford. 

Public Care of the Poor.—Ss. T. Metcalf, 
Buffalo, Chairman; Victor Young, Chicago; 
Dr. Edward Bowe, Jacksonville; Mrs. Mat- 
hews, McDonough County; S. D. Weiser, 
Hancock County. 

Voluntary Agency and the Needy Family— 
Mrs. Nannie Dunkin, Bloomington; Miss 
Helen McCoy, Peoria; Miss Margaret Ber- 
gen, Chicago; Mrs. Fred Smith, Peoria; Miss 
Clara L. Adams, Quincy; Dr. Josephine Mil- 
ligan, Jacksonville. 

Legislation.—E. P. Bicknell, Chicago; Dr. 
George N. Kreider, Springfield; Allen Tan- 
ner, Alton; Dr. J. C. McAnally, Carbondale; 
Graham R. Taylor, Chicago; Judge Stephen 
A. Foster, Chicago. 


CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION CONFERENCE 


The Charity Organization Society of 
New York announces a conference of 
charity and social workers from many 
sections of the United States held in New 
York city on November 19, 20 and 21, 
to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the society. Seven meetings will be held. 
The opening meeting on the evening of 
November 19, at Carnegie’ Hall, will 
be addressed by Governor Hughes, Dr. 
Emil Muensterberg, president of the pub- 
lic charities of Berlin, and other promi- 
nent speakers. Conferences will be held 
on November 20 and 21 in the as- 
sembly hall of the United Charities Build- 
ing, with morning, afternoon and even- 
ing sessions. A contrast between the 
New York of to-day and of a quarter 
century ago will be presented. An at- 
tempt will be made to forecast the future, 
and the effect of such changes on present 
and future philanthropic work will be 
discussed. One session will be devoted 
to the past, present and future of the 
charity organization movement, its in- 
creased opportunities and the relative im- 
portance which should be placed on vari- 
ous activities. The education of the com- 
munity will also be considered, together 
with methods of increasing the general 
knowledge of sound principles and effi- 
ciency in social work. The closing ses- 
sion will be devoted to charity organiza- 
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~ tion extension, the starting of societies 
in new communities, and the establish- 
ing of standards of work in existing so- 
cieties. Visits will be made to tenements, 
playgrounds, the Provident Loan Soci- 
ety, a modern school building, a recrea- 
tion pier, etc. 

Officials of charity organization socie- 
ties, and others interested in the welfare 
of the poor, are invited to attend and 
participate in the discussions. The gen- 
eral theme of the series of conferences 
will be The Welfare of the Poor. De- 
tailed announcement of the program of 
the conferences will be made shortly. It 
is expected that this series of meetings 
will have national significance in charity 
organization work. 

The forthcoming annual report of the 
society will be considerably enlarged be- 
yond those of previous years, and will 
contain an important survey of the 25 
years of activity of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. The report will contain in 
addition a full description of work in the 
Charity Organization Society and its var- 
ious departments from 1906-1907. <A 
special feature will be a list of officers 
and committee members from 1882 to 
date, indicating the length and character 
of the services of each of the 1,400 per- 
sons. The report will be amply illus- 
trated by photographs, diagrams and 
maps. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONFERENCE 
ON RURAL PROGRESS 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege last week celebrated its fortieth an- 
niversary in a way which brought out 
much of promise for the future develop- 
ment of the institution and for the better- 
ment of rural conditions in the state. The 
celebration took the form of a four days’ 
conference on rural progress. The 
schools, the improvement societies, the 
grange, the library and the church, as 
well as the college itself, received many 
helpful suggestions as to what they might 
do. All responded with a manifestation 
of interest and a promise of activity 
which, if only in part carried out, will 
mean a rejuvenation of rural Massachu- 
setts. 
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There were numerous discussions of 
the more or less technical questions re- 
lating to farm management, but the items 
of greatest interest referred to the proper 
development and use of the institutions 
to be found in every rural community, 
many of which have missed their goal 
through a wrong conception of their 
function. Churches have in a great 
measure failed because they have multi- 
plied by division rather than by growth 
and because they too often repel rather 
than attract active minds. Schools have 
failed because they have educated weak- 
ly, and that with a tendency to pull young 
people away from the farm instead of 
fixing them to it and developing them 
with it. The library has been too much 
a place for preserving books and not 
enough a place for using them. The 
improvement societies and the granges 
have sought too much after the entertain- 
ment of their members and not enough 
after the good of the community as a 
whole. And so the discussion went, till 
much light shone through all rural insti- 
tutions as well as upon them. 

Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion to the future progress of rural com- 
munities was pointed out by Supt. O. J. 
Kern of Winnebago county, Illinois, when 
he said that the rural child should have 
and would have equal educational advan- 
tages with the city child. Then rural 
schools will educate for rural life and not 
away from it; then the rural school will 
work, not for some institution which is 
above and which most of its pupils will 
never reach, but for the children them- 
selves, for the children who are in the 
schools. 


NON-RESIDENT DEPENDENTS 


The New York State Board of Chari- 
ties, in the period from January 1, 1906, 
to August 15, 1907, has removed 645 
persons, alien and non-resident poor, who 
were receiving support from New York 
city, in the public charitable institutions 
and institutions under private control. 
314 of these persons were removed in 
the year 1900; 331 were removed in the 
seven and one-half months of the present 
year. The greatest number of these per- 
sons were removed from the public hos- 
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pitals, which are directly under the charge 
of the city commissioner of public char- 
ities. On the conservative estimate of 
Commissioner Robert W. Hebberd, this 
means a saving to the city of at least $300 
a day. 

Many more than a majority of those 
who were removed were disabled to such 
an extent as to be unable to give promise 
of self-support at any time in the future. 

Robert W. Hill, secretary of the state 
board, says: 

A large number were in the United States 
for only a comparatively short time. Many 
of these were landed suffering from diseases 
or disabilities which if known would have 
made them ineligible to landing under the 
immigration laws. Others of the non-resi- 
dent class were taken from institutions where 
they had been placed by parents or relatives 
in the hope that the city would make per- 
manent provision for their care, 

In the period from January I, 1906, to 
August 15, 1907, 167 were removed from 
the Metropolitan Hospital, seventy-nine 
from the City Hospital, 111 from the City 
Home, forty from the Kings County 
Hospital, fourteen from the Flatbush 
Almshouse and seven from Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Of private institutions eighteen were 
removed from the Misericordia Hospital, 
fifty-two from Our Lady of Grace, twen- 
ty-four from the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children; and 208 from 
the forty-one other institutions. 

As typical of the disposition made of 
these patients, it is learned that of those 
removed from the Metropolitan Hospital, 
22 were returned to Austria-Hungary, 
their birthplace, 40 to Italy, 17 to Russia, 
47 to other states of the United States. 


THE NEW ACADEMIC 
YEAR IN THE TRAINING 
SCHOOLS FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Many changes and encouraging signs 
of advance may be noted in the recent 
opening of the school year in the New 
York School of Philanthropy (eleventh 
year), the Boston School of Social Work- 
ers (fourth year), Chicago Institute of 
Social Science (third year of the insti- 
tute and fifth year since work began in 
the “Social Science Center’? organized 
under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago). 
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New York enrolled fifty students, near- 
ly half of whom were college graduates, 
and over half of whom had had one year 
or more of college work. Thirty-one 
entered for the regular full year course 
and are devoting their whole time to the 
work of the school; nine are either com- 
pleting the work of a previous year or 
giving about half time, while ten are par- 
tial students, none of whom, however, 
takes less than two hours’ lecture work 
per week. The minimum required of full 
students is twenty hours per week (eight 
hours lectures and twelve hours super- 
vised field work), while most of the reg- 
uiar students exceed the minimum re- 
quirement. This is the largest group of 
students who give all or nearly all their 
time, and the school offers more than 
twice the number of lectures and amount 
ot field work apparently offered in any 
other place. Boston and Chicago, how- 
ever, record increased equipment for 
work, Boston registered forty stud- 
ents, thirteen full time, thirteen giving 
three-fifths time, ten two-fifths time and 
four the same amount of time complet- 
ing course begun last year. All three 
schools have adopted plans proposed or- 
iginally by the Directors of the New 
York school, for combining instruction 
and field work with social research for 
advanced students, who could help enrich 
the curriculum and contribute practically 
to the increased efficiency of existing so- 
cieties ,or indicate the need of new agen- 
cies, to deal specifically with social prob- 
lems in their respective localities, as a 
result of careful scientific study of social 
conditions. The instructional and admin- 
istrative forces have been increased for 
this purpose by the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Roswell C. McCrea, formerly Pro- 
fessor of economics in Bowdoin College, 
as associate director of the New York 
School; Carrol W. Doten ,assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who will now 
give part time to the Boston School as 
head of the research department, and 
Miss Julia C- Lathrop of Hull House and 
of the Illinois Board of State Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities as one of the 
directors of the Chicago School. 
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_ The New York School has organized 
its research work as a Bureau of Social 
Research, the aim of which will be to 
train by experience a permanent staff of 
experts and assistants who can thorough- 
ly investigate and study any of the com- 
plicated social problems of that city, and 
present the results in a form that shall 
be of the highest practical value to the 
people and institutions of the city and 
for the improvement of social conditions 
—not the usual academic aim merely to 
add to the sum of human knowledge or 
sharpen the intellectual acumen of the 
student, valuable as that may be, but the 
essentially practical and real improve- 
ment in the conditions of life and indus- 
try studied, and the amelioration of the 
condition of the people involved in the 
treatment of each topic is the only end 
which will be considered satisfactory. 

The Bureau of Social Research starts 
with two senior research fellows and four 
research follows. One of the senior 
fellows will report-on Methods and Cost 
of Burial in New York City, and the 
other on The Treatment of Charity Or- 
ganization Cases as based on the study 
and revisiting as far as possible, of hun- 
dreds of cases dropped or closed for a 
period of two years in order to see what 
light their subsequent history will throw 
ou the method of treatment at the time 
they were in the hands of the society. 
One of the fellows is to study the Treat- 
ment of Inebriates in New York City; 
another the methods and resources for the 
training of social workers in special 
schools, colleges and in the offices of the 
larger societies; another the Industrial 
Opportunities for the Physically Handi- 
capped, and the the fourth exploitation of 
salaried persons by the loan offices which 
offer loans on personal credit. These are 
all very practical themes, the study of 
which promises information now wanted 
by many large relief societies spending 
thousands of dollars yearly. The work 
has been undertaken by an able group of 
fellows, among whom are two former col- 
lege instructors and all of whom have 
had experience in research and investiga- 
tion. 

In Chicago a department of research 
for the investigation of social conditions 
has been added to the work of the insti- 
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tute. In this department a limited num- 
ber of scholarships and fellowships are 
granted to those competent to make a 
thorough study of some one of the many 
problems arising from the social condi- 
tions of such a city as Chicago. Under 
Miss Lathrop’s leadership, the institute 
is certain to discover and make public 
facts about living conditions which will 
necessitate remedial action such as Miss 
Lathrop in the past has been so instru- 
mental in bringing about. The institute 
with this year begins an extended curric-— 
ulum. For the first time is offered a. 
complete course of a year ‘which is ar- 
ranged to give a thorough preparation 
to those wishing to fit themselves to en-_ 
ter social service as a profession or as” 
volunteers. To the former courses such 
as Delinquency, Dependency, Industrial 
Problems and Institutional Administra- 
tion have been added others in Physical 
and Psychical Factors of Degeneracy con- 
ducted by Dr. Vaclav H. Podstata, sup- 
erintendent of the Illinois Northern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, and the Humanitar- 
ian Work of a City conducted by Miss 
Lathrop and others. 

In the research department the sub- 
ject for investigation at present will be 
Juvenile. Delinquency and the Probation 
System. This is based on the data obtain- 
able through the Juvenile Court of Chi- 
cago. This court has records of about 
24,000 children, delinquent, dependent 
and truant, for eight years ending July 
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lor the study of the probation method 
and its actual results, data will be 
sought in various cities in addition to 
that found in Chicago. Studies will be 
made in Chicago of various matters 
which necessarily modify the conditions 
of effective probation, such as Sex, race, 
health, family status and opportunities 
for recreation. 

The co-operation of Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Miss Sophonisba B. ‘Breckinridge 
and Allen T. Burns for special. mono- 
graphs has been secured. The subject af- 
fords especially favorable opportunities 
for training in methods of research and 
three scholarships and fellowships | will 
be allotted to capable persons. 

In Boston a research department of 
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the school will take up three subjects 
only with two persons at least engaged 
on each of the first two mentioned. 
~(1) Irregular and seasonal employ- 
ments. The effect on the persons. This 
may lead to possibilities of dovetailing 
employments, and greater consideration 
on the part of thoughtful employers. 
(2) Inebriety, studied in two ways—the 
treatment of selected individuals in in- 
stitutions, by probation, by friendly visi- 
tation, etc.; the effects of license and 
prohibition in several selected communi- 
ties. (3) The co-operative movement in 
New England including co-operative 
banks (building and loan associations) ; 
productive co-operation, as creameries; 
and distributive co-operation. 

Six exceptionally well equipped fel- 
lows or workers have been secured and, 
as in the New York Bureau, in some 
cases the work is being done partly un- 
der university supervision and with uni- 
versity credits as well as under the di- 
rection of the school in question. 


Two Vagrants in Law 


and Life 


Graham Taylor 


I had a friend years ago from whom I 
learned much that others may want to 
know. So I will tell the story which he 
told me. He was a quiet, very. indus- 
trious, hard-working man past middle 
life. With his faithful wife he lived very 
frugally and happily in a room or two in 
a tenement house. They were as upright 
people as I ever knew. Without oppor- 
tunity or expectation of higher station 
they yet loved and looked for the better 
and higher things of life. Years before 
they had left their fatherland, sold their 
home and parted from their friends in 
Austria to seek in America steadier em- 
ployment and a better living. Landing 
with little money and no knowledge of 
the language, they were disappointed for 
the first year or so in being scarcely able 
to earn a livelihood. Once their situation 
was so desperate that the man had to 
“take to the road.” He could not stay 
where there was no work; he had to move 
on until he found some. Hearing that 
there was more work to be found on the 
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farms than in town he tramped. through 
the country. As he approached a farm 
house to ask for work, he was amazed to 
be faced by a shotgun in the hands of the 
farmer who stood in his doorway and or- 
dered him out of the gate. Greatly 
alarmed and depressed, he turned away, 
not knowing where to go or what to do. 
As he was passing another house, he no- 
ticed that little children playing in the 
yard seemed frightened at his appear- 
ance. When he approached they ran 
in terror from him. Then his heart 
broke. I can still hear the pathetic tone 
in which this simple soul re-echoed the 
cry of despair: “My God, what have I 
done that little children should be afraid 
of me?” “Of course,” he added half 
apologetically, “I may have looked rough, 
for I had been sleeping out and I had no 
place to wash or shave, but my heart was 
just as kind and tender, and I had never 
harmed anyone.” And _ he carried 
through all the intervening years the 
memory of his desolation. spe 

On the statute book of the state where 
this friend of mine told me this story, 
there was a law making any man liable 
to be sent to state prison for ninety days, | 
if found upon a highway without visible 
means of support or without being able 
to account satisfactorily for his where- 
abouts. It was enacted to protect the 
countryside near New York city from 
the inroad of dangerous characters. But 
this one time vagrant friend of mine, 
and many others of similar type, who had 
been legally branded as “vagrants,” 
forced me to take a more human and just 
view of vagrancy. 

I came to the conclusion that vagrancy 
can be understood only by knowing “va- 
grants.” Vagrancy may stand for a 
single charge and always mean the same 
thing in the law books and on the police 
blotter, but it covers many kinds of men. 
It may be necessary to make it one thing 
in law, but it is very unjust to think it is 
always one in life. It is not only human ~ 
but it is just to discriminate. Whether 
times are good or bad has much to do 
with vagrancy but not everything. When 
work is plentiful there is less excuse for 
having none. But even then, there are 
reasons why some people have no work. 
It is more and more difficult for a man 
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older than the prime of life to get a new 
foothold in many lines of employment. 
The slightest sign of lack of full vigor is 
considered sufficient reason to put a man 
last on the list to be taken in and first 
on that to be sent out. Any illness or in- 
jury lying between application for work 
and the last employment is an obstacle in 
getting the next job. 

While it is necessary to strengthen the 
law and have stricter police regulation, 
we should take care lest in trying to drive 
vagrants out of town, we drive men into 
more hopeless vagrancy. While we are 
saying much that ought to be said against 
lodging houses of the worst sort, we 
ought to think more of what can be said 
for and done by the better lodging houses. 
However we may, and must tighten our 
grip on the vagrancy problem, it is but 
just to say that in Chicago we had no 
grip on it at all, before the municipal 
lodging house gave it to us. Then there 
was no place of shelter for the penniless 
vagrants except the stone floors of the 
police stations. Rather than send them 
there, our citizens very humanely, how- 
ever indiscreetly, persisted in giving all 


applicants enough money to fill up the: 


cheapest and worst lodging houses. Thus 
were furnished patrons enough to give 
the lowest dives and barrel houses a 
thriving and ever increasing business. 
Now, however, every applicant for lodg- 
ing, a breakfast, or a job, may be sent to 
the city’s own lodging house at 12 North 
Union Street with the absolute assurance 
of getting a clean bed, a warm bath, clean 
clothing and a morning meal. He has 
also the intelligent assistance of trained 
and capable civil service officials to re- 
gain a foothold in the working world if 
he is willing and able to work. That the 
lodging house is shunned by men who do 
not want to work, or to be clean, and who 
do not want to be asked where they came 
from or where they are going, attests 
the justice of its discrimination and the 
efficiency of the service it contributes to- 
ward the solution of the city’s vagrancy 
problem. 

Another man whom I came to honor 
and whom I have seen all who know him 
respect for these twenty years or more, 
taught me a further lesson. He was one 
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of those whose depleted nerves and un- 
bridled vices had developed criminal pro- 
pensities against which the community 
had a right to protect itself by severest 
law and penalty. When I met him he 
had been discharged from the last of sev- 
eral terms of imprisonment—how many 
I never asked him. The severity of his 
sentences, however just, had so. far failed 
to change his life, or relieve the commun- 
ity from the menace of his liberty. He 
came to me with the problem of his life, 
and admitted he did not know what to do 
about it. So together we agreed to try 
some other way than either he or the law 
had. yet attempted. I can here tell of 
only one phase of the deep and prolonged 
tragedy through which he struggled back - 
to manhood and the high esteem of his 
fellow men. Before he took his stand for 
the right he had referred to his tramp life 
with mingled bravado and pathos. “Any 
fool can travel with money, but it takes a 
man to travel without it,” he once said to 
me with a flash in his eye. And then he 
added with a heart-sick laugh, “For 
eighteen-carat misery there is nothing 
like the life of a tramp.” Although he 
wanted to quit it as much as I wanted 
him to, both he and I found it harder 
than we could have thought. I sent him 
to a school whose advantages appealed 
both to his youth and his talent. But 
soon I received from him a despairing 
request, begging me to let him leave be- 
fore he disgraced himself and me by 
running away. He appreciated its ad- 
vantages and he was appreciated for his 
fidelity. But he said he had not stayed so 
long in any place for years except in 
prison, and could no longer control his 
propensity to wander. “It would,” he 
said, “be easier to stay in prison, because 
I had to, than to stay anywhere else be- 
cause I ought to or should want to.” So 
I took him away and became myself the 
only fixed center to which he clung until 
he “came to himself” by coming to the 
God who made him, and whose forgiving 
love made him over. From this man I 
learned that in dealing not only with va- 
grancy but even with the criminal pro- 
pensities which harden into crime, there is 
needed not only some iron in your blood, 
but some blood in your iron. 


The Municipal Baths of Manhattan 


Robert E. Todd 


Bureau of Municipal Research 


An imposing edifice, whose purpose is 
most admirable, will soon be opened to 
the public in New York. It commands 
interest because it is a municipal na- 
tatorium and a municipal natatorium con- 
stitutes in social progress a giant’s stride 
out of the city wilderness. 

Summer natatoriums like those main- 
tained by the cities of Philadelphia and 
Chicago are highly serviceable, but na- 
tatoriums that are open throughout the 
year, like the two in Manhattan, may be 
of surpassing utility for meeting existing 
conditions. The records of attendance 
at the public baths indicate that habitual 
bathing in cool weather does not exist 
extensively in the bath localities. The 
work of the public bath should be con- 
sidered to be far more that of educating 
persons in the habit of bathing than that 
of furnishing opportunities to bathe. For 
this work the natatorium is much better 
adapted than the form of building that is 
planned in four new baths about to be 
erected. The educational interests in- 
volved in these baths, and the amount of 
public money invested in them demand 
that they be placed under the direction 
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of a bath board composed of able, public 
spirited citizens. 

The two existing natatoriums are so 
poorly located that they cannot adequate- 
ly test a natatorium’s usefulness. There 
should be a third, centrally located and 
close to a large public school ; and the co- 
operation of the Board of Education 
should be secured for its use in regular 
class work by the school children. 

A brief description of the public baths 
at the end of this article contains a com- 
parison of these two natatoriums. 

The West Sixtieth street building is 
an admirable one, and might well serve 
as a model for other public swimming 
pools. Though it cost less than half as 
much as the East Twenty-third street 
building, it is greatly superior to that 
building in usefulness. 

Usefulness ought to serve as the cri- 
terion for judging these civic structures, 
and since the sites are purchased and the 
plans drawn for four more, a close scru- 
tiny of the use that is being made of 
the existing baths is important. Except 
the natatoriuins, the public baths have 
been in use long enough to warrant such 
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examination and to give basis for con- 
clusions concerning their present form in 
relation to its usefulness. 

There are three public. baths that are 
philanthropies and have equipment sim- 
ilar to the city baths. It is these that 
furnish the reliable data for a study of 
the attendance at the public baths. The 
complete records of the oldest two, one 
running back fifteen full years and the 
other twelve, are accessible. One is lo- 
cated in the vicinity of the Bowery among 
old, low tenements and business build- 
ings. The other is on the West Side 
above Sixty-fifth street in a tenement dis- 
trict of good grade.. They are entirely 
separate philanthropies; both have been 
advertised again and again; and each has 
had but one supervision throughout its 
history. The arrangement for towels has 
been unchanged from the first, and has 
been alike in both, namely, five cents for 
towel and soap. 

For fifteen years at the People’s Baths 
the summer bathing has averaged three 
times the winter bathing.1 At the River- 
side Bath for twelve years this relation 
between summer and winter bathing has 
been slightly lower. The experience at 
the Milbank Memorial Bath, through 
three years, with a size and equipment 
equal to most of the city baths, is similar 
to that at the People’s Bath. This year, 
due. to large increase in summer use, the 
winter attendance has been only twenty- 
three per cent of the summer attendance. 
Last year it was twenty-eight per cent. 


‘Taking all the January totals for fifteen 
years at the People’s Bath, all the February, and 
the other months, and charting these totals into 
a line for each month, it is seen that every 
one of these monthly lines, despite fluctuations, 
has a mean upward rise. Comparing line with 
line, this rise is sharpest in the winter months, 
yet is interestingly similar throughout. The po- 
sitions of the lines on the chart show one unl- 
form sag from July down through January and 
February, as about equally the lowest, up again 
to June, which is slightly lower than August, 
and both are lower than July. This is stated 
to indicate the regularity in this bath’s experi- 
ence in order that greater weight may be seen 
to exist in the figures that give a basis for a 
comparison of the winter bathing with the sum- 
mer bathing. Comparing the total January and 
February bathing in a particular year with the 
total for July and August for the same year, 
we find that the summer bathing in the first 
year of the bath’s history was 4.8 times greater 
than the winter bathing. In the second year 
4.5 times greater. In the third, 3.8. This rela- 
tion for the next six years fluctuates in the 
range, 3.6 to 2.7, averaging 3.0.. For the last 
six years, the fluctuation is through a range 3.0 
to 2.5, averaging 2.7. The average for the whole 
period of fifteen years is 3.02, 
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These data are sufficient to establish con-> 
clusively that bathing at the public baths 
in summer is three times greater than it 
is in winter. y i 

Where does the summer attendance at 
these public baths stand in relation to 
their capacity? At the People’s Bath the 
attendance reached its practicable limit 
two summers ago, in its thirteenth year.” 
At the Riverside Bath the summer at- 
tendance at the showers has been about 
fifty per cent of their normal capacity. 
This has undoubtedly been due to their 
being located in the basement and to the 
fact that there is a good medicinal bath 
on the first floor. The Milbank Memorial 
Bath this summer (its fourth) had an 
attendance of about eighty per cent of 
its normal capacity; last summer it had 
about sixty-five per cent. 

The records of the city baths give no 
basis for conclusion, since they are 
absolutely fictitious. . However, ob- 
servations which add light, were made 
last winter at all of the municipal baths, 
and the following statement can confi- 
dently be made concerning the relation 
of last winter’s bathing to the normal - 
capacity of each municipal bath® At 
Rivington street the bathing was toward 
but not over twenty-five per cent of its 
normal capacity. Ata second bath it was 
about seventeen per cent; at a third and 
fourth it was less than thirteen per cent; 
at a fifth and sixth, less than five per 
cent ; at a seventh, less than four per cent. 
At two or three of the municipal baths 


7A comparison of the monthly totals at the 
People’s Bath for the year 1892 with those for 
1906, shows 1906 greater in the following degree: 


January 250% July 55% 
February 194 August 97 % 
March 200 September 180 
April 160 October 122 
May 178 November 198 
June 84 December 200 


SA distinction is made between normal ca- 
pacity and maximum capacity; since maximum 
capacity is unattainable, except that it is pos- 
sibly approximately attainable in July and 
August. y normal capacity we mean what is 
the highest number of bathers it is possible to 
secure continuously at a given bath. The bath- 
day at the municipal baths is fifteen hours, from 
6 A. M. to 9 P. -; on Sundays, from 6 to 
12 M. In a study of the attendance at two 
baths by hours, Sunday was omitted as being an 
irregular day. The figures gathered prove con- 
clusively that the first hours, previous to two 
o'clock, of the average day have less than 40% 
of the day’s bathing; ‘and the last hours have 
more than 60%. Thus, putting a bath’s maxi- 
mum capacity down for its afternoon and even- 
ing hours, and adding two-thirds of that num- 
ber, gives the bath’s normal capacity for one 
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the women and girl bathers average in 
the cooler season considerably less than 
ten a day. 

This amount of use is all dispropor- 
tionate to the extravagant expense under 
which the municipal baths are maintained, 
and must impress anyone interested in 
civic welfare with surprise and disap- 
pointment. A search for apparent rea- 
sons suggests the following: Three of 
the municipal baths are not centrally lo- 
cated; since they are either at the river 
edge or are separated from it only by 
squares that are used for business. So 
that they may be accurately described as 
having squares of dwellings on one side 
only. This fact, without doubt, has re- 
duced by one-half the attendance that 
might have been secured at these three 
baths. A fourth, the West Forty-first 
street bath, is in a block whose popula- 
tion is about half Negro. A second con- 
sideration is the management that the 
baths have had. The city authorities re- 
sponsible for the care of the baths have 
manned them most extravagantly ; other- 
wise they give them no attention. This 
gross indifference cannot be described 
further than to mention one instance. 
The philanthropies have found it 
necessary to keep advertising them- 
selves season after season. Yet the 
municipal baths have had almost no ad- 
vertising. With one exception, the baths 
have not even had signs on the outside 
of the buildings other than those cut in 
stone high up over the first story. This 
is the greater lack because they are situ- 
ated in east and west streets and with 
no signs at right angles to the front of 
the buildings, they are not in sight from 


day. But we may not multiply that by - six 
and one-half to find the normal capacity for one 
week. Since week-end bathing, Saturday and 
Sunday, one-fifth of the week, averages more than 
one-third of the total bathing for the week. 
What is the largest constituency possible for a 
particular bath is not merely a question of how 
many could be accommodated at that bath, but 
also how many can bathe in keeping with their 
other relationships. Nine months out of the ear, 
a week’s normal capacity means: a normal ca- 
pacity day, Saturday (for the early bathing on 
that day is in about the same relation to the 
later bathing as is the average of this relation 
for the week), plus Sunday morning figured at 
maximum capacity and that sum multiplied by 
three. (The method was first suggested by 
charting the attendance at two baths by hours 
for a period of two weeks. It tests out when 
applied to the figures of actual attendance at 
various points in the fifteen and twelve year 
records. ) 
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the great north and south thoroughfares, 
They are supposed to be open through 
the evening, yet have no lighted signs. 
Thousands of residents in Manhattan, 
many of them in the districts close to the 
baths, do not know of their existence, or 
knowing that, do not know their hours 
and the other items of information about 
them. 

Among other considerations is the fact 
that the public baths are shower baths 
and for the minority who do bathe 
regularly in cool weather the shower 
bath is an innovation, and the. be- 
ginning of its use is a distinct 
wrench in habit for many an adult. 
This is peculiarly true with respect 
to women; and it is further true 
concerning many of them that the neces- 
sity for going to a public place for a 
purpose so private is a great deterrent. 
However, all these facts are considerably 
minor ones in relation to that disclosed 
in the long record of attendance at the 
philanthropic baths and attested by the 
observation of anyone who has lived for 
a period of years in a crowded tenement 
district. The majority who live in such 
localities as those of the baths do not 
habitually bathe in cool weather. This is 
the one great social fact about Manhat- 
tan’s public baths. 

Because of this, we may seriously ques- 
tion the form of building that is now 
prevailing. Since plans are already 
drawn for four more baths to follow this 
form, with the addition of gymnasiums 
and playroofs, there is imperative need 
that well considered and accurate answer 
be given to the question, ‘Wherein lies 
a public bath’s greatest usefulness?” It 
is not too much to say that the 
answer to this question is beyond 
the ability of any individual or any 
ordinary minor bureau in the city 
government. It ought to have the 
continuous attention of a bath board 
of interested and able citizens. Its an- 
swer is as important in the social needs 
involved and to a degree as important 
in the property interests involved as the 
work of the Public Library Board. 

The following considerations suggest 
themselves as the result of serious study 
of the question. Despite the fact that 
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the law does not require them,’ more than 
sixty-five per cent of the new tenements 
in Manhattan have baths. Against this 
weighs a second fact that there is going 
on at present much remodelling of old 
tenements in which the motive of least 
possible improvement prevails. The first 
fact is undoubtedly modifying the need 
for public baths, but not to the extent it 
would, if the problem were in reality 
merely that of furnishing opportunities 
to bathe. The existing baths have proved 
that this is the minor phase. 

We may state the major phase in terms 
of the life of the individuals. Bathing 
in summer is for comfort and largely by 
inclination. Habitual bathing in cool 
weather is a matter of physical education 
not yet attaincd. This is as easy to state 
as it is difficult for many a person at first 
thought to believe, especially at the close 
of summer. Eighty per cent of the house 
mail boxes in many sections of the bor- 


1There were too many high standards to be 
established by the new tenement-house law to 
allow its advocates to be willing to risk its de- 
feat or eventual overthrow by adding the re- 
quirement of baths in new tenements. 

2Sixty-five per cent of the new tenement build- 
ings have a bath in every apartment; twenty-four 
per cent more have baths in some apartments.— 
Tenement House Department Report for 1906. 
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ough in entire disuse is one indication of 
the city desert. Little use of the city 
baths in cool weather is another. It is 
the bath-tub full of coal, that as a stock 
illustration of the extreme condition epi- 
tomizes the inertia, fatigue and unform- 
ed healthful habits that constitute the 
chief phase of the problem. 

We may view the baths for three 
months in the year as public conven- 
iences for many who have the desire for 
bathing but not the opportunity  else- 
where. We are forced by the facts to 
consider that the greatest usefulress of 
the public bath through nine months of 
ach year, is as an instrument in physical 
education for the raising of the general 
standard in this large item of personal 
life and public health. This view meets 
the larger and deeper need; and, since 
it does, must be considered the more 
vitally useful. 

_ It sets at naught that argument against 
incorporating a swimming pool in a pub- 
lic bath, that is based on the ground that 
the usefulness of the bath is solely that 
of cleansing, that a swimming pool can- 
uot be used for this purpose, and so, con- 
sidering its cost, is an unwarranted lux- 
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ury. A natatorium can have, of course, 
only partial value as a cleansing place; 
but as an instrument for teaching the 
habit of bathing in cool weather, the 
natatorium could be far more useful than 
any other feature that might be intro- 
duced into a public bath, surpassing in 
value the gymnasiums and_playroofs 
that are planned for the four new baths. 
As a place of recreation, a natatorium 
has more justification for the expense in- 
volved, both of installation and main- 
tenance, than have either playroofs or 
recreation piers. This is seen at once 
when we consider the length of time that 
playroofs and piers are out of use each 
year, and the fact that swimming is such 
a natural and universal recreation. A na- 
tatorium, rightly considered, is a form of 
gymnasium. The private natatoriums, 
those of the clubs, turn vereins, associa- 
tions and colleges, are thus used. As 
such, their highest usefulness demands 
that there be in them, as there are in 
gymnasiums, teaching and play leader- 
ship as well as undirected, individual use. 
The gymnasiums that are planned for the 
new municipal baths will make the same 
demand. Though the element of play 
leadership and teaching were not attained 
in the natatoriums, and the oversight 
were only watch-care, they will accom- 
plish their results better than gym- 
nasiums will accomplish their results with 
teaching and leadership absent. 

The total cost of constructing a large 
gymnasium floor, a running track, and 
lockers, and the equipment for a gym- 
nasium, will surely approximate the cost 
of a swimming pool. So that we may 
say that for the same expenditure of 
money, there might be in place of gym- 
nasiums ideal natatoriums in the new 
baths. 

Such natatoriums could accomplish in 
general physical training a very consider- 
able part of what gymnasiums accom- 
plish. They would also give, what the 
gymnasiums cannot give, that highly de- 
sirable safeguard in the education of 
each individual, the ability to swim. They 
would accelerate, as no gymnasium can 
be made to accelerate, the acquisition, es- 
pecially in the formative period of life 
among the young, of the habit of bath- 
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ing; and that is the prime requisite in 
the social conditions to meet which the 
public baths exist. 

Probably the chief argument that can 
be brought against municipal natatoriums 
is that the supervision possible in the 
present political conditions might not al- 
ways keep out accidents and an unsani- 
tary condition of the water. The difficulty 
is, indeed, a real one. Yet other cities are 
able to meet’ it. Manhattan is already 
committed to the effort to do it in the 
present existence of two municipal swim- 
ming pools. The difficulty cannot be said 
to be so great as to outweigh the sum 
total of all the other considerations. 

Manhattan ought surely to have at 
least one more municipal natatorium that 
shall be located in the center of a 
tenement district, in order that there 
may be an adequate test of its 
usefulness. There is no such _ test 
in the two pools existing. The East 
Twenty-third street pool is not cen- 
trally located. It is at the river’s edge, 
shut off from its field by a business dis- 
trict. The use that will be made of it 
through the winter, in its isolation and 
with the cold winds blowing off the river, 
must necessarily make it less than half a 
test of a natatorium. The West Sixtieth 
street pool is not centrally located. Only 
one block, and that a business block, is 
between it and the river. Besides this, 
it is placed half way down aside hill 
in a city block that cannot be accurately 
described in other words than—a dirty 
hole; as if it were intended to act like 
dynamite to blow up a physical condition 
that is only 800 feet long. It is also on 
the boundary street of a district that is 
solidly occupied by Negroes; as if it were 
possible to wash out the race problem 
in a swimming pool. 

The best test of a natatorium would re- 
quire that it not only be in the center of 
a crowded tenement district, but also ad- 
joining a very large grammar school, and 
if possible within walking distance of one 
or two other schools. Its pool could be 
surrounded by a floor that is wide enough 
to permit all forms of calisthenics and 
possibly mat work by a class divided into 
two sections standing lengthwise of the 
pool, facing each other and before a 
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teacher at one end of the pool. The gal- 
lery could serve as a running track. With 
the natatorium under the control of a 
bath board made up of broad-minded 
citizens who were really interested in see- 
ing it put to the largest possible use, it 
could be offered to the Board of Educa- 
tion for the exclusive use of the adjoin- 
ing school, or schools, five days each 
week for the earlier part of the day. The 
public’s use of the existing baths previous 
to two o'clock each day is relatively very 
small. At least the upper-grade scholars 
could be given regular class work in both 
gymnastics and swimming, or in swim- 
ming alone, with instruction about when 
and how to bathe. There is the more 
need for this, because, whereas the High 
School of Commerce has a swimming 
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pool, the two more recent and much 
larger high schools, DeWitt Clinton and 
Stuyvesant, are without swimming pools. 
School use of the present natatoriums 
is highly desirable. It is much less feas- 
ible for the East Twenty-third street bath, 
in its isolation, than it is for the West 
Sixtieth street, which is in a block ad- 
joining the DeWitt Clinton High School. 
For the latter, no better use is possible 
than as part of the equipment of 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, when 
the school is in session. If the bur- 
den of keeping a natatorium free from 
unsanitary condition and accident were 
borne by a bath board, it would seem 
as if the Board of Education might well 
be asked to keep it in use as an educa- 
tional institution during school hours. 


Description 


The East Twenty-third street building is 
costing $275,000, exclusive ‘of the site, which 
was city property. 

It has but one floor, which is divided into 
three main sections, two of them shower- 
bath rooms, one for men, one for women, and 
a swimming pool between them. The poo] 
is sixty-five feet five inches long. At the 
front of the floor are two large waiting 
rooms with a glass-partitioned office in the 
center. There are 153 baths with partitions 
of white marble. The building will be fin- 
ished about Oct. 15. : 

The West Sixtieth building is situated 
‘west of Amsterdam avenue and was com- 
pleted in May, 1906. It cost $150,000 in- 
cluding its site. There are seventy shower- 
baths; and the women and girls have the 
use of the pool two days each week. Both 
of these natatoriums have filtered as 
well as warmed water; and the equipment 
for keeping the pools sanitary is com- 
plete. One great defect at West Sixtieth 
street, however, is the location of its pool 
four feet below the street sewer, causing the 
use of pumps in emptying it. As increasing 
the cost of maintenance and adding to the 
liability of unsanitary condition, this fact 
is most unfortunate. 

The superiority of the West Sixtieth street 
building over the East Twenty-third street 
is in the following points: I. A large gallery 
with dressing booths and lockers surrounds 
the pool. This makes it possible for the pool 
to be used to the limit of its capacity, while 
all the shower booths, located as they are 
on a separate floor, may be in use simul- 
taneously. At the Twenty-third street build- 
ing, however, the shower booths are the only 
dressing space available for those who use 
the pool. Since the outer compartments must 
hold the clothes of persons in the pool, no 
use may be made of the shower baths. 2. 
The cleansing showers, whose use precedes 
entrance to the pool, are together in large 
open space and permit attendants to sup- 
ervise and accelerate the preliminary bath. 
3. The gallery gives a space for about 200 
spectators placed all around the pool, in 
contrast with like space at Twenty-third 
street for about eighty spectators placed at 
one end of the pool. 4. The length of the 
West Sixtieth pool is sixty feet, making it 
standard distance in which swimming rec- 
ords may be made. 
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of the Baths 


A description in detail of the West Sixtieth 
street bath, with picture, cross-section and 
floor plans, is to be found in Bulletin No. 
54 of the United States Bureau of Labor, 
issued in September, 1904. The material 
there presented is a most excellent mono- 
graph on the public baths of the country ,— 
the best that has been written. 


The existing public baths date back six- 
teen years. Those established between 1891 
and 1901 number two and are philanthropies: 
the People’s Baths opened in 1891; the Riv- 
erside Baths, opened in 1893. The first city 
bath, Rivington street, was opened in 1901; 
one more in 1904; four in 1905; the Milbank 
Memorial Bath, a third and notable phil- 
anthropy, was opened in May, 1904. These 
last seven buildings are all very much alike, 
and follow in the main the form of the old- 
est, but smaller building, that of the People’s 
Baths. The buildings are two stories high, 
and each cost including its site a sum be- 
tween $125,000 and $155,000. They have two 
waiting rooms and an office at the front of 
the first floor, and shower baths numbering 
approximately 100, located in two sections, 
one for men and one for women. Each 
shower-booth has two compartments, the out- 
er one a dressing room. A few booths in 
each building have tubs; and there are wo- 
men attendants on the women’s side. All 
have hot and cold water, are well ventilated, 
and are open through the year. The city 
buildings are required by law to be open 
daily fourteen hours. There is no charge 
for their use, but they furnish neither towel 
nor soap, 


The new baths for which sites have been 
purchased and plans drawn are very much 
alike. Three have: a basement; first and 
second floors with waiting rooms and shower 
baths for men and women; third floor a 
gymnasium, running track and lockers; a play 
roof. The fourth bath, Carmine street, is 
like the others, except that the third floor 
with running track and gymnasium is omit- 
ted. It has a play roof. The cost of three 
of the baths will be about $150,000 each. 
The East Fifty-fourth street bath is esti- 
mated to cost $210,000. Two will have a 
capacity of about 160 persons, one 130, one 
eighty-seven. Two of the sites that have 
been purchased are not centrally located, be- 
ing practically at the river side. 


Impressions of American Charity 


Emil Muensterberg 


1X—Conclusions 


No one who has seen and conversed 
with those who are at the head of the 
charity organization societies and the set- 
tlements, or who has been present at 
their meetings and assemblies, can fail 
to be aware that the prevalent spirit is 
one of youthful enthusiasm and unwonted 
idealism. They combine a just insight 
into the realities of life with a hopeful 
and indomitable conviction that things 
can and are bound to improve, and that 
the lines along which their nation is de- 
veloping tend upwards. I do not know 
of one single case in the continent of 
Europe where a new idea, like that of 
the juvenile courts, has seized so irre- 
sistibly upon people’s minds, and been 
put into practical execution with such 
lightning-like rapidity, as has this idea 
in most states of the Union. 

The characteristic feature everywhere 
is the desire to make people self-reliant, 
to. rouse what is best within them, to 
help them in such a way that they may 
learn to help themselves, and along with 
self-respect to develop their powers of 
self-support. These views are quite in 
keeping with the well-known dislike of 
the American workman to anything like 
the German compulsory system. People 
are afraid that a system of that kind 
would cripple the initiative and the inde- 
pendence of the laboring classes; hence 
the readiness with which ample means 
are always raised for charitable purposes ; 
parks, recreation grounds, libraries, and 
schools constantly owe their origin to 
the liberality of the American citizens. 
We in Germany can learn a great deal 
from these American ideals, but not 
everything of which I have treated would 
be applicable to our country. First of 
ali, as to form and method of charitable 

LPrevious installments appeared as follows: Chap- 
ter I, General Impressions, January 5, 1907, page 621; 
Chapter II, Immigration, January 26, 1907, page 740; 
Chapter III, Publ ¢ Charities, March 2, 1907, page 1016; 
Chapter TV. Organization Among Private Charities, 
March 23, 1907, page 1092; Chapter V, State Supervi- 
sion, June 1, 1907, page 268; Chapter VI, The Care of 
Children, July 6, 1907, page 399; Chapter VII, Juvenile 


Courts, August 10, 1907, page 581: Chapter VIII, Social 
Settlements, September 14, 1907, page TOT. 
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assistance, we in Germany have no cause 
to exchange our system of outdoor with 
supplementary indoor relief, for one of 
indoor with supplementary outdoor re- 
lief. As long as volunteer workers do 
not fail us in Germany, we shall always 
be able to carry on successfully our dis- 
trict system of relief; nor have we any 
reason to fear that political influence will 
ever unduly interfere with the organiza- 
tion of our charity. 

On the other hand, I consider the state 
supervision practised in a number of the 
American states to be well worthy of our 
consideration. We require something of 
the sort in Germany, particularly in the 
country. What is more required in the 
towns is to supplement the voluntary 
work by that of salaried officials who 
should step in where voluntary work of 
necessity falls short. This is still more 
applicable to the work of private phil- 
anthropy in our large cities. I have com- 
mented on the value of professional work- 
ers; our large German towns should try 
ty realize this. This is of course on the 
assumption that they could first be trained 
in charitable and social work, in accord- 
ance with the example set by the Amer- 
ican schools of philanthropy. There is 
perhaps no urgent call in Germany for 
settlements properly so called, 7. ¢., as cen- 
tres of residence in the poorest quarters. 
Not that we have any special cause to 
boast of our conditions. We too have a 
housing problem with evils that baffle 
description; we too bitterly lament the 
delinquency among our children; we too 
have sharp lines of distinction between 
the rich and the poor. Nevertheless, all 
this misery is not so concentrated as it 
is in England and America; we have no 
such distinct dens of poverty with all that 
is peculiar to them. Our compulsory edu- 
cation and free elementary schools, our 
numerous facilities for carrying on edu- 
cation, our well regulated public relief 
which includes every inhabitant without 
distinction of creed or nationality; all 
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this does help to prevent those crude in- 
equalities which we see in America. And 
the Negro question is quite unknown to 
us. It must furthermore be borne in 
mind that our church and district charities 
supply centres where we can carry on 
our work in the midst of the poorer 
classes. On the other hand, trade move- 
ments in Germany are mainly influenced 
by social democracy and extend over a 
far wider sphere than they do in America, 
where their organizations do not admit 
the vast mass of newly-arrived immi- 
grants. We must add too, that a great 
deal of what American settlements strive 
after is done here by various philan- 
thropic undertakings, such as university 
extension work, secondary education, 
school games, homes for working girls, 
and so on. Nevertheless, we should not 
disregard the example which England and 
America have set us in their settlement 
work. Even though we may choose to 
put it into practice in another torm, the 


spirit of this movement is in every way 


worthy of our attention,—the spirit, that 
is to say, which seeks to bring the dif- 
ferent classes of people into closer union 
and to raise the general standard of 
living. 

The movement that had most attrac- 
tion for me personally, was that of the 
juvenile courts. I believe that the idea 
underlying them will rule the future, the 
idea that the delinquent should -not be 
judged by his delinquency, but by his 
environment and the conditions which 
produced him. The American juvenile 
court legislation has succeeded in ridding 
itself of the notion of retribution and in- 
timidation that governs our correctional 
system at present and in adopting a social 
standpoint instead. The most remarkable 
point is this, that this social standpoint 
did not remain a matter of mere the- 
ory,—it was speedily put into practice, 
and found most worthy living repre- 
sentatives in the persons of the judges 
who are carrying it out. I do not be- 
lieve that as matters stand we should 
have a parallel success. In our country, 
in spite of all their legal training, or 
maybe just because of it, the judges pay 
far too great attention to the letter of 
the law to be able fully to estimate its 
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social aspect. To my mind, reformatories 
and industrial schools suffer from the 
same fault, though I am far from wish-. 
ing to deny the great progress that has . 
been made in this domain. But if a lad 
has committed some offence, he is first 
o: all placed before the ordinary judge 
and becomes the victim of publicity ; then 
he is sent either to a reformatory or an 
industrial school. To my mind, the tre- 
mendous advance of American legislation 
lies in the fact that the judge there hears 
the case at a special assize, and that he 
can deny the offence as such if from 
social considerations he does not consider 
the lad responsible, or if he entertains 
hopes of benefitting him by any of the 
many remedies at his disposal. This con- 
viction, as is always the case, leads to 
another, viz., that everything that we call 
criminal offence is generally nothing but 
the result of environment, that the: de- 
linquency generally results from lack of 
education, this lack. of education from 
poverty, and this again from ‘countless 
visible and invisible economic conditions. 

Wherever we turn, we are reminded of 
that solemn truism with which every stu- 
dent either of home or foreign poverty is 


‘wont to draw his dissertation to a close— 


the truism that it is better to make char- 
ity superfluous than to exercise charity. 

I am well aware that both America and 
Germany are still far from the realization 
of this noble axiom. Nevertheless, I 
was not insensible of the brightness which 
emanates from American charitable 
movements. Such brightness is sadly 
needed in America, to dispel the dark 
cloud that hangs over their haunts of 
poverty. After traversing a considerable 
distance in Chicago, to get from the Uni- 
versity Settlement to Hull House, an of- 
ficer from the head of the police, kindly 
placed at my disposal, led me through 
the worst districts and the lowest pleas- 
ure haunts of Chicago. It was only after 
sceing there one low public house after 
the other, and gin-shop after gin-shop, 
that I came to realize fully what abysses 
of darkness remain to be irradiated by 
the settlements. Indeed in passing 
through the Negro quarters in Washing- 
ton and the East Side of New York, 
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and comparing my impressions with what 
deForest says in his report about the 
work of the Tenement House Commis- 
sion, the feeling involuntary came over 
me that this filth, this misery, and this 
degradation were altogether beyond re- 
demption. And when I heard patriotic 
Americans lamenting the sway which pol- 
itics hold over government and legisla- 
_tion, when I came over and over again 
upon testimony to this sway in committee 
reports, in the minutes of meetings of 
charitable societies, then it almost seemed 
to me as though all the good and unselfish 
instincts of society were being irretriev- 
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ably crushed beneath the lust of money 
and of power. The radiance that eman- 
ates from all that is being done by those 
enthusiastic philanthropists, seemed to 
me but as the feeble torch with which 
a naturalist enters a newly discovered 
cave; its dim light can do very little to 
disperse the gloom. And yet, in spite 
of all that, light is the antithesis of dark- 
ness; and wherever it shines abroad, the 
hope springs forth that bit by bit it may 
be able to dispel the darkness. This is 
the hope that animates those leaders in 
philanthropy, and it will continue to lead 
them forward. 


The Aims of a Boys’ Club 


Major Sidney S. Peixotto, N.G.C. 


Headworker of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco 


The Necessity for System and Order in Developing Boys’ Club Work 
Second Paper 


The great need of the boys’ club work 
of the future is the necessity of intro- 
ducing system and order into all the ener- 
gies which compose the influences of the 
club. It is an accepted fact, for instance, 
that the sports of the club are the most 
attractive portions that can be introduced 
into boys’ work. Yet, at the same time, a 
baseball team will not mean anything 
more to a boy than the common run of 
baseball teams, if it has not a beginning 
and a development and an end in view 
in the same way that children begin their 
arithmetic and work up to the end of 
their course. The same must apply to 
every other department of the club work. 
We must arrange the work so that year 
after year it becomes more interesting 
and more fascinating to the boy who is 
an enrolled and tried member. The idea 
has been successfully illustrated in man- 
ual training courses given to children 
where graded models lead gradually to 
more difficult creations, and in this the 
boys’ club will find a very helpful thought 
for the development of its workshop. I 
should like to explain in detail a few of 
the methods I have introduced which de- 
fine this systematic development of play. 


Our baseball was not begun as a con- 
test against outside boys’ clubs or settle- 
ments. We had four night clubs within 
our original club and we arranged an 
inter-club tournament lasting five months, 
for the championship of the whole club. 
This at once created a splendid oppor- 
tunity to teach the most necessary ele- 
ments of the baseball game—order, 
quiet, team work and the implicit reliance 
on the leadership of the officers of the 
team. The games between these night 
clubs became a popular subject for dis- 
cussion under the head of new business 
in the club meeting. Every effort was 
made to arouse a high spirit in these con- 
tests, and the boys who did not play on 
the team were importuned to come with 
the other boys and shout and “root” for 
victory for their night. Later, when the 
afternoon clubs, composed of boys under 
twelve years of age, were organized, the 
same system was introduced with them, 
and the excellence of their games be- 
came the subject of comment amongst 
the older boys. This created within the 
club seventy-two ‘experts in the base- 
ball department and when the time 
came to select the members for the club- 
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nines to represent the whole club there 
was a wealth of talent which made the 
possibilities of competition for each place 
on the team a matter of great moment 
to the boys of all the clubs. The result 
of this systematic course in baseball, 
covering the years of experience on the 
battle-fields of the game, has developed 
in our club an ability, spirit and energy 
that amaze all the boys’ teams with 
which we have come in contact. It has 
been in every way a school of high class 
sport and the results have been splendid. 

In the same way music began to grow 
as part of the club life. The night clubs 
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-we had dared to in any other part of the 


club work. I simply printed the words 
of songs that are dear to the hearts of all 
lovers of music, and gave them to them 
in the same way that they had been used 
to sing their jolly choruses before de- 
parting for home, only that I asked them 
under my guidance to soften their voices 
and to sing naturally. The result was 
again a great step forward. For six 
years I have met this changing body of 
boys and drilled them to sing charming 
folk-songs and those written by the 
masters of the song-world. The chorus 
has sung them with a spirit and a sympa- 


read from 
them indi- 
vidually. After some years had gone by 
the singing of these night clubs, from 
simply a matter of association and good 
hearty interest in the work, became a 
really beautiful part of the club evening. 
There was harmony in the voices; and a 
willingness to sing softly and a general 
pleasure in the work that were very 
encouraging. I personally used to listen 
carefully and often heard voices of ex- 
ceptional purity and quality. It was with 
this beginning that I gathered some 
thirty-five boys of the younger set to- 
gether and spoke to them of the possi- 
bility of a club chorus. I did not lay 
out any definite program any more than 


THE FIRST NINE. 
Every boy has been a club member seven years or more. 
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simple way 
the use of 
their throats and how to sing songs with 
expression and finish; and these boys 
were added to our concert programs and 
make a most remarkable group of child- 
singers. Boys who have grown up in 
that club are familiar with beautiful song 
music. The names of Schuman, Schubert, 
Rubenstein, are as familiar to them as 
to the man or woman who has lived in 
the music world all his life. 

In dramatics, the same spirit has been 
a matter of years of development. The 
night clubs originally passed their even- 
ings with jolly games, but these became 
tiresome and later we introduced funny 
plays, which were arranged by the 


THE THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT HAS BECOME THE JOY AND 
PLEASURE OF THE CLUB LIFE. 


workers and the boys were given a 
chance to show their cleverness and 
originality by taking part in them. These 
plays grew in length, and in the time 
needed to present them, and they grew 
in quality. They developed a race of 
boys who were quick and alert in their 
thinking, and who spoke their lines with 
care, but at the same time with a natural, 
unschooled mimicry that was admirable. 
These efforts developed into so clever a 
theatrical department that it has become 
the joy and pleasure of the club life. 
It was in this way that we were again led 
to discover many talented and ingenious 
spirits among the boys of the club and 
so I arranged acts and plays for public 
exhibition that were within their scope 
and which made them natural and pleas- 
ant figures upon the stage. Theatrical 
work grew from the simplest forms of 
expression to one of the greatest influ- 
ences which affected the life of the boys 
of that club. 

I have always felt that my system of 
arranging the afternoon and night clubs 
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has been one of the secrets of the success 
which has marked the life of the club. It 
is entirely different from any boys’ club 
I have ever come across. Each club is 
made up of twenty boys which must have 
four volunteer workers. These clubs are 
organized from the month of August to 
the month of June, the term of the San 
Francisco schools. The boys of these 
clubs play together as a baseball team; 
they take part in two track athletic meets 
against the other clubs; they work in the 
workrooms together and elect their offi- 
cers for the parliamentary meetings, 
knowing that they have just one year in 
which to make the influence of their asso- 
ciation one that will be lasting to them 
and a credit to the good name of the 
club for that year. Workers also strive, 
if their club the preceding year was suc- 
cessful, to continue the work; or if their 
club should have been a failure, to tell 
the boys why it failed and to ask that 
they stand together the coming vear for 
higher and better ends. 
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THE BAND IN THEIR PICTURESQUE WALKING COSTUMES. 


At the end of the year farewells are 
taken by the boys and workers as club 
members. At the opening of the next 
year, the boys are all given new nights 
and new afternoons. The underlying 
principle of this system is, first, that it 
awakens each year a new interest and a 
new line of thought for each boy in the 
club and- for each worker in the club; 
second, that the boys change their 
manual training each year and can there- 
fore be, under the headworker’s observa- 
tion, placed in work of higher quality 
if they have shown marked ability in 
their former year’s work-room life; third, 
the headworker under this condition is 
able to arrange the boys with regard to 
their influences one upon the other, and 
to arrange the athletics so that they are 
very nearly balanced as to talent on each 
night. Again, the boys of the club, in 
this rotated system, come eventually un- 
der the influence of all workers in the 
club and thus give them an opportunity 
to know and to become acquainted with 
the entire membership of the organiza- 
tion. I consider it a most essential point 
in boys’ club work that we must keep 
the interest of the boys alive. The 
greatest fault in children with which we 
have to contend is this enthusiasm of 
the moment and its loss in such a short 
time. By the system of constantly chang- 
ing clubs, each year finds the. boy sure 
that the combination on his particular 
night is better and more hopeful and 
more full of possibilities to him. 

The fact that I have been able to con- 
duct for nine years a constantly improv- 
ing military department has proven to me 
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that my other features are intensely in- 
teresting to my boys. Any boys’ organi- 
zation which holds up a military standard 
in its work has the boy’s heart held in 
some other interest. Military work, if 
it be done in the only way it has any 
meaning, is dry, unbending and without 
inspiration; yet. it has such positive 
effect in its rigid training that I deem it 
my greatest force in character building. 
I have often had teachers tell me that 
they could detect the boys of our club 
because when a decided demand was 
made for attention, they moved with 
military regularity to comply. Drill 
teaches subordination of self, respect for 
authority, an erect and dignified bearing, 
a necessity for holding one’s tongue 
throughout the drill period; a necessity 
for doing something that a boy does not 
like; and when promotions come, a ne- 
cessity to be able to command and drill 
and lead one’s fellow club members: all 
of which no other energy can provide. 
It also requires each member to dress 
with care and neatness and to fold and 
put his clothes away carefully. A good 
gymnasium is assisted immeasurably by 
the existence of a strong, progressive 
military establishment. The military 
drill cannot well be arranged to be in 
itself an attractive course of training, but 
when it grows from one company to 
three companies of forty boys each, with 
a fascinating drum and bugle corps at 
first to give it step, and then, perhaps, 
as in our club, a splendid military band, 
the result of the later years is certain 
to be inspiring, for it has grown .uncon- 
sciously into the hearts of the boys. 


The New Ellis island 


Arthur Huntington Gleason 


There are few places where the social 
view point is more concretely and widely 
expressed than at Ellis Island. This 
very week sees changes in process that 
will affect the comfort of a new million 
of people each year. Commissioner 
-Watchorn is an official who is adequate 
to an immense situation. 

More beds, cleaner quarters, more res- 
taurant tables, a larger restaurant, a new 
immense baggage room, one level for the 
entering immigrant instead of forty-two 
steps up and forty-two steps down under 
a mountainous backful of luggage, more 
sanitary detention rooms, an island hos- 
pital with 500 beds where children with 
measles and insane adults will receive hu- 
mane and scientific treatment, more sky- 
lights for dark corridors—these are a 
few of the reforms now making. 

An analysis of the spirit in which the 
enlarging program is carried out would 
show: (1) An efficient kindness; (2) ex- 
ecutive insight; (3) the desire for more 
light—skylight, daylight, white tiling in 
place of black pitch-and-tar flooring; (4) 
increasing centralization and unification 
—one large dining hall in place of small 
unconnected rooms; one hospital eight 
hundred feet from the commissioner’s 
rooms, instead of four city subsidized 
hospitals, two to twelve miles distant. 


GENERAL TREATMENT 


There is a steady, unremitting, pro- 
gressively successful attempt made to 
handle the immigrants with decency and 
helpfulness. They are not roughly jos- 
tled, and herded like cattle—in the way 
that some New York policemen treat an 
East Side crowd. Julian A. Dimock, the 
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nature photographer, spent two weeks at 
Ellis Island in March, photographing 
types of the various, nationalities. He 
was unattended and roamed through all 
the corridors, detention rooms and re- 
ceiving floors. In fourteen days, he saw 
no single instance of brutality from an 
attendant to an immigrant. Of course 
men on duty grow tired and careless and 
curt—here as well as in church ushering. 
But the effort is never relaxed to handle 
2,500 to 5,000 persons a day skilfully and 
kindly. 


DORMITORY IMPROVEMENTS 


To consider some of the reforms in 
detail. The main building in its upper 
story has a set of sleeping compartments 
in place of the single long corridor dor- 
mitory along each flank. The long dor- 
mitory, which visitors will remember as 
dark and dirty and oppressively gloomy, 
contained 350 beds, with no walls of 
separation. The atmosphere was more 
intense than in a Bowery Io- and 15-cent 
lodging house. The floor was a mixture 
of tar and pitch, and was said to be anti- 
septic. The only justification for the 
word was that dirt, spilled on it, was 
invisible and to that extent non-existent. 
The walls were dark—the color of mi- 
crobes, germs and bacilli. The beds, of 
iron strips, were anchored to their places. 
Half-completed, and entirely ready in 
three weeks are the new sleeping com- 
partments, with an average of nine beds 
in each, where differences in nationality 
are observed to all possible limits. The 
beds are of tightly woven navy canvas, 
three in a layer and are pulled ceiling 
high, out of the way of the floor-cleaners, 
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by a ratchet. The steam-heating radia- 
tors are set on six to nine inch bronze 
pedestals, so that the mop can go under 
where bread and fruit accumulate. The 
flooring is of white vitrified tile, with a 
nine inch pitch, leading to a drain. Each 
compartment has a set of water-closets 
and washing bowls (in place of the one 
dirty, inadequate toilet room at the south 
end of the building). To each faucet 
in each compartment a hose is attached 
each morning, and hot water is turned 
on the tile flooring and tile walls. The 
closets work with a four minute flush. 
An overhead six horse-power engine 
draws out the impure air and drives in 
cool air, along a galvanized iron duct. 

Many of the compartments are already 
in perfect working order. Enter at 9.30 
A. M. and you will see the floor covered 
with bread-crusts, fruit drippings and 
lint from the black blankets. The beds 
are hoisted, the blankets thrown into navy 
canvas bags, and the floor and walls 
steamed and then brushed clean. The 
window ledges have been built at a steep 
pitch so that fruit and refuse are no 
longer piled there as in former days. 

At the north and south ends of this 
dormitory floor, four more compartments 
will be constructed—two at each end— 
with a total of 104 added beds. 

On what is now the receiving floor, a 
forty foot width and the full length will 
be partitioned off for beds, so that the 
present central portion of the main build- 
ing will contain clean sleeping quarters 
for 1,000 to 1,200 women and children, 
a gain of 400 beds. There will be occa- 
sional small compartments, where an en- 
tire family can be lodged, without the 
present grievous separation for the first 
night in a new land. Legitimate senti- 
ment has been considered at every turn, 
whenever it could be expressed in terms 
of economical building laws. 


gti 
NEW BAGGAGE ROOM 
NEW BAGGAGE ROOM 


This month, bids will be receved for the 
contract construction of the new baggage 
room at the immediate west of the main 
building. This building will be 408 feet 
long by 200 feet wide. The second story 
will be made into detention rooms for 
men, of the same sanitary planning as 
those in the main building. 

The present baggage room is on the 
ground floor of the main building and 
consumes valuable space at the expense 
of human comfort. The immigrants are 
forced to climb forty-two steps to the ex- 
amining floor, and then descend the same 
distance, after admittance, with their 
bags and babies. With the new building 
in working order the immigrant will pass 
through a covered way to the main build- 
ing on the ground floor for his examina- 
tion, and will continue through to the 
new building where his baggage is han- 
dled from the barges in an endless chain, 
and will keep on going at the same level 
to the barges at the cribbing on the west, 
where he will embark for his railroad 
port. This holds for ninety per cent of 
ali arrivals: The ten per cent of detained 
cases will be lifted by elevators to their 
rooms of detention. For New York bag- 
gage, an electric railway is planned. 
There will be space for fifty inspectors 
instead of for the present twenty-two. 

The corridor leading from the exam- 
ining room to the inquiry room is long 
and unlighted. Two skylights are being 
built. The inquiry room, which was open 
and noisy, has been partitioned off in oak 
and glass, with a wooden floor, five 
inches above the black tar and pitch 
floor. 


ENLARGED DINING ROOM 


Three dining rooms have been in op- 
eration, at different points, necessitating 
the sorting of food, and the food itself 
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served at reduced temperature. Six 
hundred has been the seating capacity. 
At extraordinary times, 3,000 have wish- 
ed service at once, meaning five to six 
sittings. Four walled partitions are to 
be knocked out, and one great dining hall 
built with a capacity of 2,000. The 
kitchen will occupy the south end, now 
a men’s detention room. Agate ware 
service sent in on rubber-tired trucks will 
be used. 

Long, low wooden structures have been 
erected for immigrants mentally un- 
sound, where they may be observed by 
physicians, untroubled by the passing of 
hundreds a day. Frequently, a week 
is given to a careful examination of their 
condition. 

An electric railway for ashes has been 
in operation for one month. The same 
overhead trolley carries nearly a ton of 
coal in each load from the bins to the fur- 
naces, and thence bears away the ashes. 
Formerly the coal and the ashes were 
wheeled, at a loss of time. An inciner- 
ating plant burns up the garbage. 


LOCAL HOSPITALS 


Where the hospitals are being erected 
was once the open sea. The present ad- 
ministration has built it in with cribs, 
thirty-four feet deep and thirty-four feet 
wide, for walls, and then filled in with 
made land-trees from the swamps of 
Mississippi, and other contributory mat- 
ter. To the west of the hospitals a lawn 
is beginning to assert itself. To gain the 
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green 17,000 tons of soil from the New 
Jersey meadows were required. 

After Monday, the dormitory for the 
insane will be open, with rooms for thir- 
ty. The dining-rooms are charmingly 
situated, facing out to the profile of the 
Statue of Liberty. Automatically ar- 
ranged baths are provided, which ring a 
bell at the desired temperature. And 
there are rubber tired wheel tubs for 
those unable to leave their room. The 
hospitals—a series of buildings with one 
quarter mile corridor, connecting all,— 
will accommodate 500 patients. 

At present, the immigration service 
pays the city of New York $100,000. a 
year for the use for immigrant cases of 
St. Vincent’s, St. Mary’s, Dr. Combes’s 
at Flushing, and the Long Island College 
hospitals. The steamship companies are 
forced to defray the expenses of each in- 
dividual case. At present, children with 
measles, for instance, are sent to the 
Long Island College Hospital, while the 
mothers must sit in ignorant anxiety at 
Ellis Island, waiting for a cure. Under 
the new system, now approaching com- 
pletion, the mother can visit the child as 
only a covered passage way, 800 feet 
long, will divide them. The medical care 
and supervision will be under the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. 

For the needed appropriations to carry 
through these large reforms, Commis- 
sioner Watchorn found hearty co-opera- 
tion in Commissioner-General Sargent 
and in Secretary Straus. 
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Standards of Public 
Morality 


Owen R. Lovejoy 
Acting Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


In the publication of President Hadley’s 
Kennedy lectures before the New York 
School of Philanthropy, as the second in the 
American Social Progress Series, a valuable 
contribution is added to the literature of 
sociology. The volume contains the follow- 
ing lectures: 


I. The Formation of Public Opinion. 
Il. The Ethics of Trade. : 
Ill. The Ethics of Corporate Manage- 
ment. 
IV. The Working of Our Political Ma- 
chinery. 
VY. The Political Duties of the Citizen. 


The contrast between private and public 
standards of morality is strikingly portray- 
ed:—“The man whom you could trust to 
help a weaker neighbor will nevertheless go 
to all lengths to hurt a weaker competitor 
for money or for office. A man who in pri- 
vate life would despise snobbishness and ser- 
vility of every kind, will in business or poli- 
tics cringe to the stronger power for the 
sake of his own personal advantage. The 
instinct to serve others which we feel in our 
private relations gives place to an instinct 
to serve ourselves in commercial and politi- 
cal ones.” This inconsistency is explained 
by the author in a manner which proves his 
healthy optimism. Instead of regarding 
these unsocial aspects of conduct as evi- 
dence of growing human depravity, he looks 
upon them as examples of conduct natural 
in a field where action outruns reflection. 
Our intricate social relationships are new, 
whereas the relations of an individual tothe 
members of his family and to his neighbor, 
are based upon principles evolved centuries 
ago. A’ very complete fabric of moral prece- 
dent and public opinion is woven about every 
man in relation to his private life and con- 
duct. The business and political principles 
prominent in society are of such recent de- 
velopment that standards of morality have 
had no time to grow. 

The evident sorrow with which many who 
have attained prominence in commercial and 
political life awaken to the fact that the 
public looks upon them with distrust or 
positive disfavor, seems to justify this view. 
Could they have realized from the beginning 
that a moral code is in process of develop- 
ment which will ultimately hold men to 
standards of morality as rigorous in public 
as in private life, it is conceivable that many 
who have become oppressors of the poor and 
who have ruthlessly slain their competitors, 
or have diverted public wealth to private 
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ends, would have been deterred from enter- 
ing on such a course. 

The fact is not overlooked that those who 
condemn the methods by which certain 
forms of success have been attained, are fre- 
quently outraged at the wrong “chiefly be- 
cause somebody else got the benefit of it.” 

The author outlines the breakdown of the 
earlier standards of public morality based 
upon the principle of authority, by the devel- 
opment, through invention and discovery, of 
a social system based on liberty. It is this 
newer principle already so fruitful in social 
development and fraught with unmeasured 
promise for the future which has by its mis- 
application often brought oppression and 
disaster. There has been too much devotion 
to the belief ‘‘that the selfishness of all men 
pulling apart and working for their own in- 
terest, can by some occult process be trusted 
to promote the common interest.” The 
principle of self-interest is not a safe guide, 
even though an overwhelming majority may 
concur in some policy based upon it. “To 
leave the minority at the mercy of the whims 
of the majority does not conduce to law or 
good government or justice between man and 
IAT 

In a few well chosen paragraphs the au- 
thor outlines his conception of the place of 
constitutional law in a popular government 
like ours. He asserts that ‘‘the theory of 
the sovereignty of the constitution is in ef- 
fect a denial of the principles both of lib- 
erty and of democracy,” and adds “liberty 
is essential to progress, democracy is needed 
to prevent revolution, constitutional govern- 
ment is requisite for that continuity and or- 
derliness of living without which no worthy 
life is possible.” 

The economic partisan will be disappoint- 
ed in the chanters on The Ethics of Trade and 
The Ethics of Corporate Management. ‘The 
position of the author is clearly set forth 
in the statement that “Where competition 
really exists the ethics of modern trade are 
sound.” He points out the error in the me- 
diaeval economic theory that the value or 
just price of any article is based upon its 
cost of production and dismisses the social- 
istic arguments of Marx, based upon this 
principle, by pointing out (1) that the at- 
tempt to regulate the profits of a trade fails 
to protect the trader against loss, and (2) 
that the attempt to base the selling price up- 
on the cost of production may frequently 
work to social disadvantage, as, for example, 
in the case of temporary scarcity of food. 

On the other hand, the industrial magnate 
who looks upon every form of social regula: 
tion as an infringement of his personal lib- 
erty, and denounces an efficient government 
as “socialistic” can find little consolation in 
the author’s portrait of him. The error of 
the extensive employer of labor, who con- 
tends that the government has no right to 
interfere with “freedom of contract” in at- 
tempting to adjust his relations with his em- 
ployes, is obvious on a moment’s reflection. 
“When a capitalist who has money buys 
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labor from a man who has none, the result 
cannot possibly be fair to the latter. The 
capitalist can wait. The laborer must work 
on the capitalist’s terms, or starve.” 

The author does not deny the evils that 
exist under the present competitive system, 
but expresses his belief that the good great- 
ly outweighs the evil. It is his. conviction 
that such abuses as child labor, the sweating 
system and excessive hours are not a product 
of modern industry, but rather remnants of 
the earlier industry, which have survived 
from the eighteenth century. 

In dealing with the ethics of corporate 
management, great stress is laid upon the 
development of public sentiment and the 
exercise of common sense as the most potent 
correctives of abuses that exist. The author 


traces the development of a sense of respon- 


sibility, from the time when heads of large 
corporations were wont to use their posi- 
tion of trust for personal profit, to the pres- 
ent when an increasing number of men in 
this position recognize themselves as trus- 
tees for stockholders and creditors, and a 
still smaller number have advanced far 
enough to recognize that they are also trus- 
tees on behalf of the public. He frankly 
has little patience with legislative attempts 
to correct abuses in corporate management, 
expressing his belief that commissions ap- 
pointed for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation and arousing public interest through 
published reports, are more potent than are 
any commissions vested with power to reg- 
ulate. In this connection a deserved tribute 
is paid to Charles Francis Adams, in his 
work on the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission. While one cannot fail to sympa- 
thize with this emphasis upon the potency 
of an ethical influence, there will be some 
disagreement as to whether mismanagement 
and overreaching of great industrial cor- 
porations can be sufficiently curbed by this 
power of moral suasion. The unwise legis- 
lation of the early Granger laws, and the 
equally hasty legislative acts in several 
states to-day, may fairly be looked upon as 
errors in form rather than in_ principle. 
The prominent features in the conventional 
moral code have grown up through a period 
when it was necessary for the people to ex- 
press their will in the form of legal obli- 
gations and prohibitions. It is not denied 
that a corporation which robs the public 
for immediate advantage may be sacrificing 
its own well-being in the future, but that 
the public must wait for those who lead in 
these predatory attacks to become convinced 
of their error, is not so clear. And we be- 
lieve President Hadley would heartily en- 
dorse the policy of bringing these malefac- 
tors by force of law to an appreciation of 
higher moral standards as soon as the pub- 
lic sufficiently comprehends these standards 
to be able to voice them consistently and in- 
telligently. It appears to be legislation 
without premeditation to which he objects. 

The chapter on The Workings of our Po- 
litical Machinery is of extreme interest as 
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a sketch of the inability of the framers of 
the constitution to foresee conditions which 
exist to-day. ‘Parliamentary debate has not 
the influence which it had in the days of 
Madison and Hamilton, or even in the days 
of Webster and Clay and Calhoun. People 


“no longer send their representatives to Con- 


gress to tell what has happened in their dis- 
tricts, and await with eagerness the return 
of those representatives to know what other 
people think about it. The telegraph has 
published the facts months before the legis- 
lature convenes. The press has discussed 
the bearings of those facts in every aspect. 
Assemblies that were once ‘deliberative’ have 
ceased to be so because all the deliberation 
has been done before they meet.” 

The results of these changed conditions 
are obvious, and the dangers arising from 
a disposition among legislators to act solely 
in the interest of their constituents, to mul- 
tiply laws at the expense of quality, and to 
block the wheels of government through 
checks upon administrative powers, are 
clearly set forth. “Under our existing sys- 
tem of representative government,” says the 
author, “the parts have it in their power to 
exact a price for not standing in the way 
of the interests of the whole.” 

The relation between these arms of goy- 
ernment explains, in the mind of the author, 
the evolution of strong party organization 
and the political boss. If the country must 
be governed, and neither the president nor 
Congress can under the constitution govern 
it, “the only man left to do it under 
present conditions is the party boss.” 

President Hadley’s diagnosis of our politi- 
cal disease is so clearly correct that the 
reader looks with eagerness to the closing 
lecture for a remedy. Strictly speaking, this 
is not found. The author discusses most 
helpfully his proposition that it is the duty 
of every citizen to assume political responsi- 
bility. The ways in which this may be 
done are various. One may enter politics 
as a profession or may devote himself to 
such reform measures as tend to promote 
better government, may reserve political ac- 
tivity for special crises in national or local 
affairs, or, if not in these specific ways, he 
suggests that one may serve society by that 
general influence “which is exercised by 
every citizen who forms his moral judgment 
independently and expresses it fearlessly.” 
This lecture is of value to social workers and 
especially to young men who contemplate 
any form of public service, because of the 
strong idealism of the author coupled with a 
shrewd insight into the practical difficulties 
involved in making our political machinery 
serve the public interest and the nation as 
a whole. 

If his purpose has been to leave in the 
mind of the reader a keen appetite for some- 
thing more, he has not failed, for despite 
this outline of the various forms in which 
the good citizen can serve the public, one is 
left with several stubborn questions unan- 
swered: Are the aggressions of great corpo- 
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rations to be curbed only after the general 
adoption by the public of an ethical stand- 
ard which condemns modern forms of rob- 
bery? Must the present form of government, 
in which the legislative department frequent- 
ly reduces administrative functions to a min- 
imum and the judicial department exercises 
its prerogative in wiping out that minimum, 
be continued because of a constitution for- 
mulated before the evolution of present con- 
ditions? We refuse to believe that consti- 
tutional democracy by a balance of the three 
branches of government is an impossibility 
to-day. Is the only solvent the political boss? 
Then let us throw off the mask and have 
done with this farce of popular gOv- 
ernment! And is the political boss to be 
sanctified and raised to a position of uwun- 
crowned king by the refined moral atmo- 
sphere which good citizens compel him to 
breathe? Frankly, this seems to us to savor 
of waiting “for that far-off divine event to- 
ward which the whole creation moves!” 
Possibly this is the legitimate goal of a 
democracy. We know of no force so potent 
to speed the perfect day as a citizenship 
guided by common sense and a certain 
amount of unselfishness. Surely “any law 
which seeks to render these qualities unneces- 
sary or superfluous is foredoomed to failure.” 


Charity for Childrenin the 
City of Mexico! 


An interesting and unique piece of de- 
scriptive work in child-helping literature has 
just been produced and published by Albert 
Judson Steelman, chaplain of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Joliet, and president 
of the National Chaplains’ Association. Be- 
ginning with the earliest Spanish Mission 
School of Los Infantes, founded only four 
years after the conquest of Montezuma’s cap- 
ital, Mr. Steelman sketches the story of 
children’s charities down to the present day. 
It is the old story of slowly differentiating 
types of private charity with religious mo- 
tive, guided and controlled by ecclesiastical 
authority. The orphan and the foundling, 
the homeless and the neglected children are 
shown to have had provision made for them 
in institutions of the old type. The national 
initiative and management date only from 
1866, when a school for deaf-mutes was estab- 


lished. This new type of charity was quickly 

1Charity for Children in the City of Mexico, by Albert 
Judson Steelman. Published privately by the author 
at Joliet, Il. Pp. 111. This book can be obtained 
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followed in 1876 by the government’s taking 
over the school for the blind which had been 
privately founded six years before in hope 
that the nation would adopt it. President 
Juarez had previously established schools of 
arts and trades for boys and for girls and 
women; and subsequently a_ correctional 
school for boys, and the public school sys- 
tem of free schools secular in character and 
compulsory. The development of the gen- 
eral philanthropic movement is interestingly 
treated as the outgrowth of the national 
history, especially that of the nineteenth 
century, in which the author declares “there 
was not a dull hour” for Mexico. Attractive 
illustrations embellish the narrative. While 
no attempt is made to draw a critical dis- 
crimination between Mexican charities and 
those of the more modern type, the sympa- 
thetic description given of them presents 
them as part of the national environment 
and history. . 

The volume, which is privately printed by 
Dr. Steelman at Joliet, Illinois, has the added 
significance of being a dissertation submitted 
to the department of ecclesiastical sociology 
in the University of Chicago in candidacy 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
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The Boys’ Round Table! 


This is the fifth edition of this handbook 
devoted to practical methods of work with 
boys, and especially describing the Knights 
of King Arthur. The book has been found 
very helpful and suggestive by pastors and 
other church workers of every denomination. 
The methods described have the endorsement 
of the most eminent psychologists and peda- 
gogues as being philosophically sound, and 
also the approval of practical workers. They 
have been tried under every conceivable con- 
dition, with boys of all ages, in the small 
country village and the largest cities, with 
groups of boys who cannot read as well as 
with students in colleges, with street boys of 
New York, and from the homes of the finest 
culture, in inconspicuous missions and in the 
most prominent city churches. Over a thous- 
and Castles of the Knights have been organ- 
ized. The new edition has had the benefit of 
the criticism of leading workers. Sections 
on literature and art have been added. It is 
the most valuable compendium upon the sub- 
ject of work with boys now available. 


IThe Boys’ Round Table, by William Byron Forbush, 
Ph. D., author of the Boy Problem, The Boys’ Life of 
Christ, The Broadening Path,etc. Wp. 48. Price 25¢, 
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Problem of the Unemployed.—England and 
Switzerland have founded an organization to 
furnish work for the unemployed. France 
and Norway have adopted a system of in- 
surance against idleness. Self-help is insist- 
ed upon as a principle. Certain authorized 
Oaisses des Pauvres are given an appropria- 
tion by the state of one-third of the total 
amount paid by members, the total not to 
exceed 250,000 crowns. Hvery workman who 
is insured against sickness is entitled to 
ask for help from the Caisses des Pauvres 
without being a member of the organization. 


Aiding Baltimore Immigrants. — Hight 
hundred and twelve Jewish immigrants 
landed at the port of Baltimore during the 
month of August. The Baron de Hirsch 
Committee assisted forty-one persons who 
settled in Baltimore, granted transporta- 
tion to one and assisted forty others to 
more distant points. 


Professional Aid for the Sick.—A profes- 
sional school to aid the sick was opened 
in Paris in 1900. Courses are given in anat- 
tomy, physiology, general hygiene, surgery, 
nursing, pharmacy, dietetics, infant care, 
ete. Practical work is required. Confer- 
ences and popular lectures are given. The 
course covers two years. It is open:to can- 
didates of eighteen to thirty years who have 
had a secondary education and who present 
good references as to character and a health 
certificate. 


Industrial Education in. France.— The 
French society for the assistance of children 
employed in the flower and feather industry 
was founded in 1866 to encourage apprentice- 
ship and develop technical skill in these in- 
dustries. The children are apprenticed only 
to members of the society and they are un- 
der the protection of its officers. Free ele- 
mentary instruction is given; drawing, de- 
signing and natural history are taught. The 
children are encouraged to save and to start 
small bank accounts, and special provision is 
made for orphans and apprentices of less 
than fourteen years whose parents cannot 
support them. These children are sent in 
groups of five or six to boarding homes and 
places in charge of a matron. Fifty francs 
per month are allowed for the maintenance 
of each child. The technical instruction is 
given in the morning and on Sunday. Every 
apprentice has a book in which work and 
play hours are given. The members of the 
society have had marked success in raising 
the standard of efficiency of their girls. The 
society has received medals for the tech- 
nical skill of its employes at the Brussels, 
Paris, Liege and St. Louis expositions. 


Housman Bequests.—The late Arthur A. 
Housman willed to Mt. Sinai Hospital the 
sum of $10,000 for the endowment of two 
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Housman memorial beds; $5,000 to the He- 
brew Benevolent Orphan Asylum Society; 
$2,500 to the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids and $2,500 to The Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews. 


Montreal’s Problem.—The Province of 
Quebec Architects’ Association formed last 


year a standing committee on civic improve- 


ments which should endeavor to show how 
Montreal can be improved at a reasonable 
cost, as the city now stands. 

The Canadian Municipal Journal reported 
the situation as follows: 

“Very few changes are needed to open up 
main avenues of good width and with splen- 
did vistas. In fact, some short connecting 
links in the existing systems of wide thor- 
oughfares (for Montreal does possess wide 
thoroughfares at the present time, though 
citizens of other places do not know it), will 
suffice to form continuous avenues, suitable 
for large traffic, avoiding the steepness of a 
direct ascent of the hills, and offering a love- 
ly picture at each end. 

The purchase of the property necessary 
for opening up these avenues would not be 
very great, as the buildings generally are of 
a cheap character. But even this could be 
provided for if a strip on each side were 
also expropriated, and then sold after the 
improvements had been made. The experi- 
ence of other cities that have tried the plan 
has been that the additional value of the 
property abutting on the improved street 
line has been nearly, if not quite, sufficient 
to meet the costs of the improvements. 
Manchester, England, gave an early exam- 
ple of this, when the old narrow Deansgate 
(or Dean’s road) was remodeled by the city. 

In any case, Montreal will, soon or later, 
have to provide additional thoroughfares, and 
if it is left too long, it will mean far greater 
expense, as. has been the case with London, 
England, where enormous sums are being 
spent in providing thoroughfares sufficiently 
wide for the present traffic, and affording di- 
rect communication between distant points. 

The day of checker-board cities is past; 
what is needed are diagonal lines of com- 
munication, such as are found in Detroit, 
and Montreal must have this to be a well 
designed city.” 


Obligatory Accident Insurance.—The ad- 
visability of an obligatory accident insur- 
ance law in case of rural workmen and 
women is now being discussed in Italy. The 
employer is to be held responsible in case of 
accident. In case of death or chronic dis- 
ability the indemnity is to be 2,500 francs 
($500). In case of temporary disability the 
workman is to be allowed a fixed sum of 
no less than one franc in proportion to the 
amount of wages. The law is to exempt em- 
ployers who have organized mutual savings 
bank societies for their employes. 
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New Social Room—A new social room 
has been added to the Hebrew Educational 
Society’s building in Brooklyn. 


Social Work in Holland.—The School for 
Social Workers of Amsterdam was formed in 
1899. It consists of an elementary and an 
advance course each two years in duration. 
The practical work in course 1 consists of 
domestic science, sloyd, kindergarten, and 
practical observation in children’s institu- 
tions. In the more advanced course a whole 
year is given to general culture; the second 
year is devoted to inspection, child care, care 
of families. From 1899 to 1907 there have 
been eighty-four graduates. Up to the pres- 
ent time only one man has attended, although 
the school is open to both sexes. 

Another interesting social institution in 
Holland is the Ous Huis, a People’s Hall 
built in 1891 in which are held club meet- 
ings, social entertainments, Zymnastic ex- 
hibitions, musicals, and out of door sports. 
Carpentry, cooking and dressmaking are 
taught here. Art courses and university ex- 
tension lectures are also given. 


Playgrounds and Criminality—Judge Roh- 
nert, presiding over the Juvenile Court in 
Detroit, Michigan, is recently quoted as say- 
ing that he believes at least six new play- 
grounds should be established in different 
parts of the city. He thinks $100,000 spent in 
playground work would do away with a great 
deal of criminality among children by giv- 
ing them fresh air and proper exercise and 
save court expenses, jail, reform school and 
penitentiary bills if the work were system- 
atically conducted. 


Tenement Reforin in Rome.—In a recent 
parliamentary discussion at Rome, Italy, at- 
tention was called to the necessity of an 
institution, for the construction of working 
men’s dwellings which should be aided by 
the Casso di Risparmio and the state. It 
was suggested that this bank should be au- 
thorized to make loans to the amount of ten 
million lire to such an organization, and that 
it should be exempted from usual building 
taxes for ten years. 


Co-operative Homes for Women.—The set- 
tlement society of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church of Philadelphia is opening 
co-operative apartments for women in con- 
nection with the settlement house, 613 North 
Eighth street. Individual housekeeping 's 
made possible by smal gas cookers where 
each guest may cook her own meals at any 
hour. Complete cooking outfits will be pro- 
vided in the common kitchen. In the dining 
room there will be small tables where the 
meals may be served at one’s own table, with 
exclusive accessories of linen, china and 
silver. On the second floor is a model flat 
where daily instructions in cooking and 
housekeeping will be given to all who wish 
to avail themselves of this privilege, and the 
amateur cook can have her problems solved 
by an expert, 
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State Oonference.—The Massachusetts 
State Conference of Charities will hold its 
fifth session at Lynn on November 6, 7, and 
8. Among the subjects to be considered are 
The Probation Problem, The Prevention of 
Truancy, Co-operation Between Overseers of 
the Poor and Private Charity, Neighborhood 
Work, Child Saving Agencies. The speakers 
include David F. Tilley, Charles A. De Cour- 
cy, Jeffrey R. Brackett, Henry B. Taplin and 
John Koren, 


The Death Toll of Children—R. C. Rich- 
ards, general claim agent of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, spoke at the recent 
meeting of the National Prison Association 
of the gruesome annual death toll of chil- 
dren, who, while trespassing on railway 
tracks, are killed by trains. Mr. Richards 
has estimated, from figures based upon the 
records of the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Pennsylvania Hailroads, that during 
the ten years ending in 1903, 14,137 young 
people killed and injured upon American 
railroads were between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one, and 10,603 were under four- 
teen years. While the law of averages may 
not be applicable to all American railroads, 
the possibility that 1,400 young persons over 
fourteen and 1,000 under fourteen are an- 
nually killed or injured, furnished a sug- 
gestion of a new phase of railway trespass. 


Training Peruvian Nurses—Consul-Gen- 
eral S. M. Taylor, of Callao, reports that a 
contract has been entered into by the Peru- 
vian government with the Bellavista Sana- 
torium, as follows: The sanatorium will ad- 
mit as pupils six nurses to be appointed by 
the government, giving them board, lodging, 
and uniforms for the term of three years. 
The institution will contract in England for 
a regularly certificated nurse to instruct the 
nurses here, and a course of scientific edu- 
cation will be given them by the medical staff 
of the establishment in accordance with in- 
structions prescribed by the government, The 
government is to pay the sanatorium $150 
monthly for three years, half the cost of 
bringing the head nurse from England, and 
half salary of same for three years; also 
$500 toward installation expenses. At the 
end of three years the nurses will pass an 
examination and be awarded diplomas if 
found competent. They will then be under 
the direct orders of the government and un- 
der obligations to go wherever ordered. 


Emigration from British India.—Consul- 
General W. H. Michael, of Calcutta, advises 
that the emigration of Indians, especially 
from the Madras Presidency to the Straits 
Settlements and to the Malayan peninsula, 
induced to go thither by the rubber develop- 
ments, has become a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to require an agent of the colony 
to locate in Madras to look after the inter- 
ests of immigrants. The Madras government 
has directed the district officials to extend 
all courtesies and facilities possible to the 
agent. 
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Woman’s Hotel.—The People’s Tabernacle 
of New York city is completing a women’s 
hotel with accommodations for one hundred 
young women who are supporting themselves 
on a modest wage. 


Opening Schools in Tibet—Consul W. T. 
Gracey forwards from Tsingtau the follow- 
ing information concerning the Chinese edu- 
cational question: Tschang-ying-tang, the 
highest Chinese offical in Tibet, has started 
a school for Chinese and Tibetan boys at 
Lhassa, where they are to be educated for 
official positions in Tibet. He has also started 
the first paper at Lhassa. The Chinese min- 
ister of education has sent a report to the 
throne, which has been adopted and an edict 
published as a result in the Peking papers to 
the effect that Liang-ching-kuai, a high offi- 
cial, is to go to America and attend to the 
opening of Chinese schools there. It is 
pointed out that the Chinese are not wanted 
in the American schools and the utility of 
Chinese schools is therefore apparent. 
Youths taught in these institutions acquire 
love for China, as shown in the successful 
schools established along the same lines in 
Java. Details as to methods of instruction, 
method of obtaining teachers and control to 
be exercised over pupils have not yet been 
decided upon. 


Parole Law in Canada.—W. Archibald, par- 
ole officer of the government of Canada, 
states that during the eight years that the 
parole system has been in operation over 
1,600 men have been released on parole, near- 
ly 1,000 of whom have completed their proba- 
tion. Of the 1,600 men released in this way 
but thirty-three, or barely two per cent, have 
returned to a life of crime, and only eighty- 
seven men have had their parole cancelled, 
owing to their not complying with the condi- 
tions, such as reporting once a month to the 
police or the sheriff of the town or city in 
which they reside. 


Dedication of Annex.—The new annex to 
the Marks Nathan Jewish Orphans’ Home in 
Chicago, will be dedicated on October 13th. 
The addition will provide for one hundred 
children and will about double the present 
capacity of the institution. 


Social Problems Lectuwres.—A promising 
course of lectures is announced for the Chi- 
cago Hebrew Institute on “The Social Prob- 
lem of the Jewish Community.” Dr. Hmil 
G. Hirsch is chairman and will make the 
opening address and Mrs. Henry Solomon, 
Miss Julia Lathrop and probably Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor will be speakers in the bi-weekly 
course which will last throughout the year. 
While bespeaking a certain self-consciousness 
it is a step in the direction of progress to 
find a community thus attempting the study 
of its own peculiar difficulties. 


‘Boys’ Home.—Thirty boys over fourteen 
years old will have privileges of a home ex- 
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tended to them by members of the Deborah 
Club of Chicago. Mrs. Joseph Wolf is presi- 
dent of the new home. Charges for board 
will be regulated by the wages earned. 


Relief Appropriations.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Committee of Relief of the 
victims of Russian Massacre recently au- 
thorized the Alliance Israelite to expend 
5,000 francs of the committee’s funds for the 
relief of the Jews of Casablanca. At a meet- 
ing of the committee last week the governing 
body was empowered to appropriate $5,000 
for any emergency demanding immediate 
relief of such a nature as that for which the 
fund was created. This motion was pro- 
posed and urged by Jacob H. Schiff. 

Social. Service Club:—A letter sent out to 
127 social workers in Minneapolis brought 
eighty-eight replies in favor of the forma- 
tion of a social service club which was or- 
ganized on September 25, with an initial 
membership of forty-five. All those profes- 
sionally engaged in social work are eligible 
to membership, and. it is expected the roster 
will be largely increased at the next few 
meetings. There will be a monthly dinner 
followed by a program, and it is expected 
that the meetings will result in promoting 
the social progress of the community as well 
as the more intimate acquaintance of those 
engaged in the work. Following are the 
officers: President, C. E. Faulkner, superin- 
tendent of the Washburn Memorial Chil- 
dren’s Home and a former president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection; vice-presidents, Miss Vera E. Bean, 


’ secretary of the Humane Society; Rev. S. M. 


Deinard, pastor of the Reformed Hebrew 
Church; secretary, Miss Caroline M. Crosby, 
head resident, Unity House; treasurer, Miss 
M. Belle Jeffrey, secretary, Y. W. C. A.; 
members at large of executive board: Judge 
EK. F. Waite of the Municipal Court; Miss 
Bertha Herdman, superintendent of Nurses, 
City Hospital; S. Wirt Wiley, secretary Y. 
M. C. A., and Hugene T. Lies, general sec- 
retary, Associated Charities. 


Asheville’s Flower Mission:—In Asheville, 
N. C., there is a movement on foot to re- 
organize the old Flower Mission under the 
name of the Associated Charities. It was 
established in 1884 and has since then, been 
the central distributing agency for the alms 
of the town. The present plan is to change 
the society from a relief agency into an 
association that will work along the more 
modern lines of thorough investigation, ade- 
quate relief, and personal interest. The 
Flower Mission, like a number of similar 
societies in other southern towns, is semi- 
official and is intrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the city and county out-door relief 
fund. It has, therefore, not only an opportu- 
nity for directing the majority of the alms- 
giving into wise channels, but from its pub- 
lic position the possibility of much educa- 
tional work as to what well directed charity 
can accomplish for the permanent better- 
ment of a community, 
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Philanthropy in Milan — Kentucky Experiments — Philadelphia’s Special 
Funds—Washington’s Training Class—Committee on Charitable 


Transportation—Detroit’s Provident Loan 


PHILANTHROPY IN MILAN 
ee eh ot Ee Ld 


Mr. Gino C. Speranza has prepared a sum- 
mary table of the incomes, expenses and 
capital of the charitable and philanthropic 
institutions of the city of Milan, Italy, for 
1906. It is taken from a charities directory 
recently compiled by Leon Emilio Rossi. 
The tables show a total income of about 
$13,198,798; total disbursements of $11,540,- 
660, leaving excess of income over disburse- 
ments of over $1,658,138. The present cap- 
ital is estimated at $66,714,946. This is 
upon the basis of five lire to the dollar, 
which is not precisely accurate. 

Mr. Speranza adds that what to American 
eyes is a stupendous balance would be even 
greater if there were better co-operation 
between the many institutions and societies. 
He states that there is the most useless and 
expensive duplication of work,—a duplica- 
tion which is the bane of all Italian chari- 
ties, and is even felt in such a progressive 
city as Milan. Nevertheless, this lack of 
co-operation is not entirely due to the atti- 
tude of the workers themselves, 
brought about by the “Dead Hand,” that is 
by the conditions imposed by donors upon 
their endowments some of which date back 
for centuries. Milan, on the other hand, has 
a most modern institution in the L’Umani- 
taria, founded a few years ago with an en- 
dowment of several millions created by the 
will of the late Senator Loria. “A study 
of its activities will well repay the Ameri- 
can charity student and worker,” says Mr. 
Speranza. 

A classification of the institutions and so- 
cieties whose finances are covered in the 
figures given above shows that it includes 
maternity and infant asylums, institutions 
for children with special infirmities, for 
general hospitals and dispensaries, for char- 
ity schools (including aid for poor students), 
free medicines, bread and food, aid for 
-church charities, loan institutions, homes 
for the aged, provident societies and mutual 
benefit societies. 


HENTUCHY EXPERI- 
MENTS WITH PUBLIC AID 


The following note from the general sec- 
retary of the Lexington, Kentucky, Associ- 
ated Charities, indicates a rather successful 
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experiment with public aid of an associated 
charities: 

“It may be of interest to the readers of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons to know that 
the Lexington, Kentucky, Asociated Ghari- 
ties is supported by city and county appro- 


priations and not by private contributions.- 


So far as I know our position is unique. 

“The annual appropriation is $3,000.00 and 
is usually sufficient to meet the needs (pop- 
ulation 40,000). A few individuals contrib- 
ute every year and at times of extreme 
weather a request for funds is sometimes 
published in the daily papers. The fact 
that we receive public support does not ap- 
pear to make it more difficult to obtain pri- 
vate subscriptions when they are needed, 
neither has it made the organization hesitate 
to undertake new and experimental work. 

“On the other hand the advantages have 
been obvious. It has resulted in close co- 
operation between the Associated Charities 
and the city and county officials, and has 
practically eliminated promiscuous giving 
by the officials. The county judges, magis- 
trates, mayor, and police refer all applicants 
to our office. The granting of free trans- 
portation and the care of stranded transpor- 
tation at the railway stations fall to our 
lot; also the providing of free burial when 
it is needed. 


“The fact that we receive public support 
puts us in touch with the courts, and when- 
ever the poverty in a family is due 
to misconduct—of some kind that needs 
drastic correction, we can bring the parties 
before the court and usually secure the 
kind of sentence that we think best. 

“The general secretary is also chief pro- 
bation officer of the Juvenile court, and dur- 
ing the coming year will have charge of the 
truancy work. 

“This plan of public support has been test- 
ed for six years, and has proved satisfac- 
tory in every way.” 

As the writer indicates, the success of the 
plan may be due partly to local conditions, 
and it would not assure a like experience 
even in other portions. of Kentucky and 
neighboring states. For instance the secre- 
tary of a Tennessee society within the last 
month or so described in detail how public 
relief there had most seriously handicapped 
the society in raising special relief money 
and in enlarging its work. 
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SPECIAL FUND 
FOR SPECIAL CASES 


A most interesting experiment, if it can 
still be called an experiment, is now being 
made by the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
-ganizing Charity. The experiment is in 
connection with the raising of special funds 
for specified cases. The society has cre- 
ated a committee on appeals of nine mem- 
bers. This committee meets semi-monthly, 
and not’ only passes upon the need for the 
special funds (decisions which in several 
cities are now made by a special committee 
of this sort), but also decides upon the 
methods for raising the necessary money. 
Part of the time of a paid secretary has 
been set aside for this work, and the records 
of all cases coming up for appeal must be in 
the hands of this secretary three days be- 
fore the date of the committee’s meeting. 
The districts presenting cases for approval 
of an appeal are expected to send repre- 
sentatives to the meetings when the cases 
are discussed, and also to give some one 
member of the committee an earlier oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the record. 
The districts, pending the decision of this 
committee may draw interim relief from 
the general fund of the society, unless other 
sources can at once be developed. Notice 
of such expenditure from the general fund 
must be given to the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals at once. If the commit- 
tee for any reason should disapprove of 
the plan for a special fund, all further pay- 
ments from the general fund must cease at 
once. When the committee approves of the 
plan for a fund and undertakes to raise 
the money for it, the advances made from 
the general fund are replaced. ‘The sec- 
retary of the committee keeps a card cata- 
logue of possible donors, and conducts the 
correspondence necessary to secure funds for 
particular cases. The committee does not 
only propose to make appeals to individ- 
uals but also to draw into closer co-opera- 
‘tion the smaller relief agencies, such as 
the King’s daughters circles, church aid so- 
cieties, etc. For the present at any rate, 
the Committee on Appeals will not make 
appeals through the press. There are cer- 
tain local reasons against such a practice in 
Philadelphia, though it may be stated that 
the committee itself is still doubtful as to 
the policy involved in such public appeals. 
Other experiments along the same line are 
being made by other societies with some 
modifications. The Buffalo society has a 
Committee on Appeals which endeavors to 
systematize individual sources of relief. It 
does not, however, decide upon the cases 
themselves. 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities has or- 
ganized along essentially the same lines as 
the Philadelphia society, excepting that no 
interim payments are made from the gen- 
eral fund, owing to a constitutional pro- 
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vision against the same, but expenditures 
are made from special relief funds already 
on hand for emergency purposes. 


WASHINGTON’S TRAINING CLASS 


A special training class for the agents and 
volunteer workers of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Washington, D. C., was conducted 
during the last winter season. Six meet- 
ings were held and instruction was given by 
formal lectures and by means of carefully 
planned discussions by members of the class 
under the direction of its leader. Each 
agent prepared a written report or review 
of each meeting for discussion at a private 
meeting of agents held on a week day fol- 
lowing the evening session of the training 
class. The first meeting of this class was 
devoted to a consideration of the first inter- 
view with an applicant, either at the office 
or at his home. At the second, third, and 
part of the fourth meetings, the question of 
the investigation and study of cases was con- 
sidered. The enlistment, development and 
organization of volunteer workers and the 
charitable resources of Washington and how 
to use them were the topics of the two 
final meetings in this course. 


COMMITTEE ON 
CHARITABLE TRANSPORTATION 


At a meeting of representatives of char- 
ity organization societies held at the Minne- 
apolis Conference, the Committee on Char- 
itable Transportation was enlarged so that 
it now consists of Miss Alice L. Higgins, 
general secretary of the Boston Associated 
Charities, chairman; C. C, Carstens, general 
secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; W. 
H. McClain, general manager of the St. 
Louis Provident Asociation; Mrs. S. Izetta 
George, general secretary of the Denver 
Charity Organization Society; Joseph C. 
Logan, general secretary of the Atlanta As- 
sociated Charities; Eugene T. Lies, general 
manager of the Minneapolis Associated 
Charities; O. F. Lewis, superintendent of 
the New York Joint Application Bureau; 
Miss Katherine M. Felton, general secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Associated Chari- 
ties, and F. H. McLean, superintendent of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

The committee decided when it met to ex- 
tend the code to cover other points than 
those of transportation, and to seek the 
membership of the children’s aid societies, 
the cruelty to children societies, and all 
other societies that need correspondents in 
other cities, to whom this larger code will 
be useful and who would subscribe to the 
transportation rules. It was decided that 
the agreement to abide by the transportation 
rules should be a condition of membership. 

Since this meeting active preparations 
have gone on with the proposed elaboration 
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of the code, and active efforts will be made 
to very much extend the list of signers. The 
increased membership of the committee 
makes this a much easier process than here- 
tofore. The new edition of the code and 
signers’ list, which is in preparation, will 
be issued between all-cloth covers instead 
of the paper ones hitherto used. Since the 
supplement to the present hand-book was 
printed, the following societies have signed: 

Akron, Ohio. Union Charity Association, 22 
South High St. 

Atlanta, Ga. Associated Charities, 208 
Gould Bldg., Joseph C. Logan, Gen’l 
Sec’y. 

Atlanta, Ga. City of Atlanta, City Hall, 
Thomas Evans, Warden. 

Augusta, Ga. Associated Charities, 306 Dyer 
Blidg., Broad St., Mrs. E. S. Hollings- 
worth, Sec’y. 

Boston, Mass. St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
43 Hawkins St., John Elliott, Agent. 
Boston, Mass. Social work permitted by 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Miss Edith N. Burleigh, Agent, address, 

care Mass. Gen’l Hospital, Boston. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Bureau of Charities, 69 
Schermerhorn St. William I. Nichols, 


Gen’l Sec’y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Asociated Charities, 
720 Pine St. John Boring, Supt. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Associated Chari- 
ties, 213-214 Hagerman Bldg., Frank J. 
Bruno, Agent. 

Columbus, Ohio. Associated Charities, 40 
South Third St., Otto W. Davis, Supt. 

Easton, Pa. Charity Organization Society, 
218 Ferry St., Miss Jennie A. Griffith, 
Gen’l Sec’y. ‘ 

Keene, N. H. Associated Charities, 42 
Water St., Mrs. Henry C. Allen, Sec’y. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Associated Charities, 3 
Court House, T. J. Stewart, Gen’l Sec’y. 


Pasadena, Cal. Associated Charities, 3 
City Hall, Miss Marian Girdlestone, 
Sec’y. 


Portland, Oregon. Boys and Girls Aid So- 
ciety, E. 29th St. & Irving streets, W. 
T. Gardner, Supt. 

Providence, R. I. Society for Organizing 
Charity, 332 Butler Exchange, James 
Minnick, Manager. 

San Jose, Cal. Associated Charities, 252 
North ist St., Miss Cora M. Bethell, 
Supt. 

Scranton, Pa. Asociated Charities & Hu- 
mane Society of Lackawanna County, 
No. Washington Ave., Mrs. W. B. Dug- 
gan, Agent. 

Toledo, Ohio. Associated Charities, 
Monroe St., Miss Jane Scott, Sec’y. 
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THE PROVIDENT LOAN 
SOCIETY OF DETROIT 


The first year’s work of the Provident 
Loan Society of Detroit was completed July 
31, 1907. From the beginning, the effort has 
been successful even beyond the expectations ° 
of its promoters. There have been 3,000 
prospective borrowers, who have called at 
the office, to part of whom $1,433, loans have 
been made, amounting to $82,790.00. Earn- 
ings have been sufficient to pay all expenses, 
including five per cent upon the capital em- 
ployed, and to provide a small surplus. 

A further and important result of this 
first year’s work is a state law, passed by 
the recent session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture, which, for the first time in Michigan, 
puts the chattel loan business upon a legal 
basis. 

The law follows chiefly those of New York 
and Massachusetts and allows a maximum 
interest charge of two per cent per month 
and a fee for investigation of one and two 
dollars, in amounts under and over $50.00. 
It requires a municipal license and a bond 
of $1,000.00 from all parties who engage in 
this business, and for violations of the act 
provides as a penalty a fine of $100.00, with 
a possible imprisonment for thirty days, and 
the forfeiture of the entire amount loaned. 

As in other cities, the excesses of the so- 
called “sharks” was the impelling cause 
which led to the organization of the De- 
troit company, although a copy of a report 
of the New York society occasioned the ac- 
tual decision to undertake the work. There 
was little publicity in connection with the 
matter. Following a newspaper communica- 
tion, which called attention to the need of 
a philanthropic loan company, two men 
talked together about it, and, after study- 
ing the methods used especially in Balti- 
more and Cincinnati, they called together 
a half dozen other men of influence, who 
agreed to act as directors and to provide 
money for the commencement of the busi- 
ness. 

Because the distress occasioned by the 
mortgage loan offices seemed to be greater 
than that caused by the pawn shops, the 
society has thus far loaned upon the mort- 
gage rather than the pledge of personal 
property. An interested and competent 
manager, who receives $1,800.00 per year, 
conducts the business with the aid of three 
assistants. 
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BOSTON’S OUT-PATIENT 
DEPARTMENT FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


The middle of September saw the open- 
ing of the out-patient department of the 
Boston Consumptives Hospital which had 
for some time been a matter of promise. 
The plan of the trustees is very comprehen- 
sive, inasmuch as: through this department 
men, women and children will be examined 
for tuberculosis and for throat disease, and 
a course of treatment outlined. Hospital 
cases will be boarded either in the wards 
for such cases at the City Hospital on Long 
Island or in one of the several private hos- 
pitals at the expense of the city until the 
new consumptives’ hospital is completed. 
The patients not taken care of in this way 
will be visited by the city’s district physi- 
cians and the nurses of this out-patient de- 
partment, or referred to the Day Camp San- 
atorium maintained for the last three years 
by the Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis. 

The out-patient department includes a 
well-equipped laboratory, separate men’s and 
women’s examining rooms, two throat ex- 
amination rooms, a diet kitchen, and a small 
roof garden where twenty or thirty pa- 
tients will be made comfortable in reclin- 
ing chairs and on couches while awaiting 
examination or when returning for subse- 
quent observation. It is planned to use this 
same space, which is surrounded by growing 
plants and vines and covered by a canopy, as 
a meeting place for a series of tuberculosis 
classes. The city proposes to furnish 
luncheons of eggs and milk, bread and but- 
ter, to certain of the patients who come 
regularly to the roof garden, and also to 
those treated in their homes when such re- 
lief is necessary to insure best results. The 
department is located in a substantial old- 
time house at 13 Burroughs place, well 
known to the community through years of 
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use as a day nursery. It has been com- 
pletely renovated and attractively decorat- 
ed in a way which emphasizes simplicity, 
cleanliness and cheer. Flowering plants 
and window boxes are prominent in every 
window and on the balconies. , 
Ninety-three applications were received 
the first week, and at the beginning of the 
third week 167 had applied for examina- 
tion or treatment. In addition to these, 
there were many whose applications were 
not considered, either because they lived 
out of town, because they had neither nose, 
throat nor lung trouble, or because they were 
obviously and admittedly able to secure the 
services of a qualified private physician. 
The dispensary staff at the beginning in- 


cluded four graduate nurses under the di- 


rection of Miss Elizabeth Upjohn, who has 
made a special study of similar work in 
Cleveland; Dr. Edwin L. Locke, chief of 
staff; Dr. T. J. Murphy, assistant; Dr. Cleve- 
land Floyd, dispensary physician, and Dr. 
John T. Sullivan, his assistant. Dr. Locke 
is well known for his extensive study of the 
German, English and French tuberculosis 


campaigns, and Dr. Floyd has had wide ex-. 


perience at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, the Children’s Hospital and the House 
of the Good Samaritan Hospital where last 
year he opened a day sanatorium for women. 
For the present the dispensary is open only 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, but 
announcement has been made that Satur- 
day will be children’s day, and that an 
evening clinic will be opened shortly. 

The applicants include those in every 
stage of the disease, and on this account it 
has frequently been necessary to call the 
ambulance to transfer them to their homes. 
In order to avoid unnecessary prominence, 
which subsequently brings hardship on the 
patient, he is, as often as possible, sent home 
on the cars when unfit to walk. The Bos- 
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ton Association for the Relief and Control 
of Tuberculosis pays car fares. 

It is proposed that this out-patient de- 
partment shall be made the tuberculosis in- 
formation and dispensary center for the 
city, and that through co-operation with it 
all the private dispensaries and interested 
agencies will be able to do their part in 
caring for the ten or twelve thousand cases 
which exist in Boston to-day. 

This program of relief does not involve 
duplication. The strictest care will be ex- 
ercised to have the co-operation with the 
out-door relief of the city’s pauper institu- 
tions department and the Associated Char- 
ities and Boston Provident Association com- 
plete and continuous. 


WARDS RE-OPENED 
0 et SE eed SS 


recently 
Island 


The newspapers gave notice 
that the trustees of the Long 
General Hospital at Boston had closed 
the special consumptives’ wards. This 
action roused a storm of protest among 
physicians and those who are active in or- 
ganizing a complete program for the relief 
of the 1,200 cases of tuberculosis in Boston. 
Accordingly, the decision was re-considered 
and revoked. 


AFTER CARE 
OF CONSUMPTIVES 
pee ll 


The first meeting this fall of the council of 
the Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis, on October 17, was 
devoted to a general discussion of after care 
for consumptives. Reports were made on 
present efforts to train and place ex-patients 
in order that they may not revert. Papers 
were to be presented by Mrs. Whitcomb, who 
has organized market gardening and other 
industries at Saranac, and by the secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Employment 
Bureau. 


A PIONEER 
TUBERCULAR DEPARTMENT 
a 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1863, ap- 
peared an article by Dr. Dio Lewis called 
Weak Lungs, and How to Make Them 
Strong, which seems to have been one of 
the first attempts to bring the general pub- 
lice to an understanding of the real nature 
and the reasonable treatment of tuberculosis 
of the lungs. It is a little strange to find 
that the open-air cure, which most of us 
have thought of as the invention of our own 
decade, was directly advocated more than 
forty years ago, and on the other hand it is 
a little strange that it has taken forty years 
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for people to learn the lesson. But we must 
remember that Dr. Lewis was writing for 
men and women who read the Atlantic 
Monthly, whereas physicians now are try- 
ing to convert the men and women who read 
only the penny newspapers or who do not 
read at all. 

Dr. Lewis tries first to make it clear that 
“consumption” is not a local disease, but 
one that must be treated by invigorating 
the general health. He goes on to state 
that the breathing of impure air is the great 
cause of consumption. He next takes up 
the “night air” fallacy, and quotes Drs. Blake 
and Jackson as advising consumptive pa- 
tients to sleep out of doors. “No doubt the 
lives of thousands might be saved by de- 
stroying their houses, and compelling them 
to sleep in the open air.” But Dr. Lewis 
himself does not think this always necessary, 
but believes the same result may be gained 
by open windows and an open fire. And he 
argues in equally modern fashion against 
the dread of dampness and of the New Eng- 
land winter climate, both popular fallacies 
until recent days. 

Dr. Lewis was a well-known advocate of 
dress-reform, and he gives considerable 
space in this article to the subject. Surely 
there was need of it if babies’ clothing forty 
years ago was often made as absurdly tight 
as he says it was. He inveighs especially 
against the then prevailing fashion of leav- 
ing children’s arms bare, and he puts in a 
word in behalf of short dresses, shorter 
than girls of to-day find essential, for all ac- 
tive pursuits. One point of Dr. Lewis’s is 
not often dwelt upon to-day, though a few 
years ago it was often advocated—the wear- 
ing of woollen next the skin at all seasons. 

Exercise is Dr. Lewis’s great remedy, and 
he closes the article with a series of special 
gymnastic movements for persons with a 
tendency to “weak lungs’. A set of drawings 
shows the patient assisted by one or some- 
times two kind friends, rotating and flexing 
his arms in various ways. These exercises 
he says will prove much more interesting 
than those that are to be practised alone. 
“For example,’ he quaintly writes, “a con- 
sumptive young lady has brothers who assist 
her in certain prescribed exercises. These 
are to be executed’—indeed such solemn 
movements can be described by no less pon- 
derous a word—‘“twice a day, at hours when 
the brothers are at home. , There is” he 
says, “an affectionate interest in the group 
with reference to the pleasant duty.” How 
delightfully this suggests the home life of 
a well-regulated Boston family in the ’60s! 
To a generation of girls trained to basket 
ball and hockey the “ten mutual help ex- 
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ercises” may seem somewhat lacking in ex- 
citement. 

But we must put ourselves in the place of 
Dr. Lewis’s readers to see what such an ar- 
ticle as this really meant. We can hardly 
imagine the fatalistic terror which most 
people felt of consumption forty years ago. 
If a man’s mother and grandmother had died 
of the disease, he himself lived with the fear 
of it ever before his eyes. But he knew 
nothing of how to fortify himself against it, 
and if its symptoms appeared, the remedies 
usually helped the disease. Think what it 
meant to such a man to read Dr. Lewis’s 
words, “This morbid condition of the general 
system” [the primary cause of consumption] 
“ig sometimes hereditary, but much more fre- 
quently the result of unphysiological habits. 
Those causes to which our own errors give 
rise may be prevented, and a large propor- 
tion of those who have inherited consump- 
tive taint may by wise hygiene be saved. 
Consumption can be cured, even in the stage 
of softening or abscess.” 

May not our twentieth century workers of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League look back to 
Dr. Lewis as one of their own pioneers” 


FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS 
ON ITS OWN GROUND 

More than half of Chicago’s 100,000 Jews 
are crowded into four congested wards, and 


investigation shows the ever present exist- 
ence of at least 1,000 cases of tuberculosis in 


the families of Jewish workingmen living: 


in this district. While the West Side Dis- 
pensary and its paternal organization, the 
United Hebrew Charities, have devoted con- 
siderable attention to tuberculosis for a 
number of years, the enormity of the prob- 
lem, brought into existence an organiza- 
tion of Jewish women, the Jewish Consump- 
tives Relief Society of Chicago. After eight- 
een months of activity, the society has 275 
members, the majority of whom live in the 
very heart of the Jewish district. Friendly 
visitors recruited from the membership 
of the society, have personally interested 
themselves in about seventy-five cases. Edu- 
ation, financial assistance, removal to bet- 
ter surroundings, supply of special dietar- 
ies in individual cases, and cleaning of the 
most unhygienic homes are the lines of 
work. Only occasionally are patients help- 
ed west, and then only when there is definite 
provision of subsequent support by friends 
or relatives at the place of destination. This 
policy is still further reflected in the ulti- 
mate aim of the society to establish a local 
sanatorium. Dr. Theodore B. Sachs has 
generously given his counsel as well as his 
medical services to the work of the society, 
and several other physicians have co-oper- 
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ated in varying degree. The president is 
Mrs. I. J. Robin; vice-presidents, Mrs. L. HB. 
Gordon and Mrs. D. Wolf; financial secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. Goldberg; treasurer, Mrs. R.- 
Lippert, and secretary, Mrs. M. L. Aren, 
whose office is in the heart of the congested 
Jewish district. 


CHICAGO’S LACK 
OF SANATORIUMS 


Sanatoriums for early cases of tubercu-— 
losis are desperately needed by Chicago. 
This is more urgently apparent now than 
ever before, owing to the formal announce- 
ment of what has in fact been the rule, that 
the Cook county institutions are not for 
early cases. The emergency consumptive 
building upon the County Hospital grounds, 
which cares for cases so extreme that 
they cannot be removed to Dunning, has not 
measurably reduced the predominance of 
hopeless cases at the county consumptive 
hospital at Dunning. The few really cur- 
able patients that have been accepted at 
Dunning have become much depressed by 
the suffering and death of the incurable. 
Properly to treat incipient cases of tuber- 
culosis, Chicago needs sanatoriums accom- 
modating at least 500. The only provision 
toward filling this need is the Edward Sana- 
torium, given by Mrs. Keith Spalding to 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. As de- 
scribed in these columns, this sanatorium ac- 
commodates twenty-five patients, only ten 
of the beds being free. 


PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON 


The Associated Charities’ Committee on 
the Prevention of Consumption is planning 
to strengthen the work against tuberculosis 
in Washington. Formerly this committee 
shared with two other special committees 
of the Associated Charities the services of a 
single secretary with his office force. Now 
is it planned to have a secretary for the tu- 
berculosis committee alone, and Miss Eu- 
genia M. Bray, who is considered to have 
been especially successful as an agent of 
the Associated Charities during the past 
year, has been elected to the position. She 
is now visiting Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore and other cities to gather sugges: 
tions for the Washington work. 

Wm. H. Baldwin, a member of the Com: 
mittee on the Prevention of Consumption, 
has recently prepared a review of the results 
effected and the needs still to be ‘met in 
the Washington campaign against the white 
plague. This review was printed in the 
journal of Outdoor Life for September. It 
has also been issued as a pamphlet. Copies 
may be had on application at 923 H street 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hudson Guild's New Home—A New Departure for the College Settlement 
—The Newark Neighborhood House—The Nurse’s Settle- 


ment—Activities at Greenwich House 


HUDSON GUILD’S SUCCESS 
AND ITS NEW QUARTERS 


Hudson Guild. is building a new home 
facing Chelsea Park at 436 West Twenty- 
seventh street, New York city, at a cost of 
$70,000. The cornerstone was laid on Oc- 
tober twelfth. Hudson Guild is teaching in 
the Chelsea neighborhood the valuable les- 
son of self-help and mutual helpfulness. 

“We are not interested in the brick and 
mortar of our new house,” said Dr. Elliott. 
“We are a neighborhood organization; we 
are trying to organize a neighborhood to 
help itself. The settlement feature here 
‘cuts very little figure indeed. Our idea is 
that the emphasis must be placed on the 
need of the doing of the social work by the 
neighborhood people themselves. The set- 
tlement movement has been an exceedingly 
good thing to educate the well-to-do people, 
but it has not helped the poor much in com- 
parison with the amount it has helped the 
rich. For the people of larger means and 
better education have borne the responsi- 
bility, and the Hudson Guild has passed on 
the idea that in carrying responsibility,— 
in thinking and planning for one’s neigh- 
bors, the individual grows. We are trying 
to awaken this West Side neighborhood of 
‘Chelsea to a sense of its own responsibility 
in doing the work of social reform,—to put 
the levers of power in their own hands. 

“We had been working a long time,” con- 
tinued Dr. Elliott, “before we hit upon our 
present idea, the method that we are using 
now. We have districted this neighborhood. 
We have our local captains in most of the 
blocks around here, one captain for each 
block, and it is the duty of each captain to 
report to us here at headquarters any cases 
cf sick babies in his block, of consumptives, 
and of families needing relief. We, of 
course, are in close touch with the agencies 
that relieve all these various ills, and we 
have our own doctors, too, who are interest- 
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ed in the guild. In this way the lives of 
a great many children were saved this past 
summer. So we begin with the object les- 
son of physical and material relief in in- © 
culcating the idea of mutual neighborly 
helpfulness.” 

The new home of the Hudson Guild will 
be fifty feet wide by eighty-five feet deep, 
built of brick with white stone and terra 
cotta decorations in the front, five stories 
high, and of fire-proof construction through- 
out. The entire top story will be given 
over to the gymnasium, and the Hudson 
Guild boys are good athletes, having carried 
off a banner in the last Inter-Settlement 
Meet. Of the $70,000 which this new build- 
ing will cost, $2,000 has been raised among 
the neighborhood people in small contribu- 
tions. One boy who belongs to the house 
brought $25 to Dr. Elliott as his subscrip- 
tion toward the new home. In the base- 
ment there will be shops for manual train- 
ing as well as bowling alleys, on the first 
floor a reception room, library and offices, 
the second floor will be given ‘over to the 
women and girls and the kindergartens, 
and the men will have the fourth floor for 
their club rooms. 

“Tt’s the town hall idea that we have in 
explained the head worker, “not 
a settlement. The social features are sim- 
ply to make the town hall attractive. We 
want the debate, the discussion, and before 
anything else action. Here on the West 
Side our boys want to be doing something 
all the time; if it isn’t athletics it must 
be something equally strenuous. They don’t 
take to lectures and discussions as they do 
over on the Hast Side. Of course, we want 
to work in with the labor unions and other 
local organizations, and that will come in 
time. We want to educate our boys for the 
unions, train them to be the right sort of 
leaders, and above all to select proper lead- 
ers. We are very ambitious and very hope- 
ful for the future. 
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“Our savings fund has increased in six 
months from $310 to $580; the boys and 
girls have their own pass books; Mr. Rich- 
ards, who grew up with the house, runs the 
bank for us, and we pay all depositors four 
per cent interest The mothers of our 
neighborhood started on their own respon- 
sibility a third kindergarten class recently 
in a spare room that we had, because the 
two regular kindergarten classes that we 
already had couldn’t accommodate all the 
children who wanted to come. The mothers 
are financing this third class themselves. 
So you see, we are learning the lesson of 
self-help. 

“As Dr. Felix Adler wrote us the other 
day: ‘To-day the common people are recog- 
nized as the true corner stone on which 
the new type of civilization must be reared; 
and everywhere, in politics, in religion, in 
industry, the democratic ideal is gaining 
ground. I believe it is bound also to be 
applied in philanthropy. It -is because I 
believe that the Hudson Guild Neighbor- 
hood House stands for this unspeakably val- 
uable democratic idea in philanthropy that 
I regard the erection of the new building 
as an event of signal civic importance for 
the whole community.’ ” 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR THE 
i AE eS EE he ee 
COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 


The women of the College Settlement, 
New York, have this fall opened their doors 
for the first time to men residents. The 
reason for this seeming profanation of the 
unique social sanctuary at 95 Rivington 
street, is the opening at an early date of 
their new boys’ club house and gymnasium 
at 86 First street. This house they hope to 
have in running order by November. 

The gymnasium, of which much is ex- 
pected, is an entirely new building, the 
money for which was raised by subscription 
among the friends of the settlement. The 
boys’ club house, however, which stands in 
front of the gymnasium building, is an old 
house that has been remodeled and refitted 
for the purpose. The alterations to the 
building that stood on the premises, and 
the new gymnasium in the rear, cost the 
settlement altogether $18,000. This money 
was raised by subscription among friends. 

Four men will live on the top floor of the 
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new boys’ club house, and in various ways 
they will take part in the life of the neigh- 
borhood, interesting themselves primarily 
in the boys and men of the families among 
whom the -settlement women have been 
working. These four men will have per- 
haps a little looser connection with the 
main house at 95 Rivington street than the 
ordinary resident of the College Settlement, 
and are expected to do a great deal for the 
boys of the neighborhood along their own 
lines. The boys are now busy getting up 
an entertainment to be given in December 
to raise ‘money for equipping their club 
rooms, and a house-warming will be given 
shortly in the new quarters. 

In the main house there will be a number 
of residents who are fellows of the College 
Settlements Association and who will take 
up special lines of investigation. Follow- 
ing along the line of work started by Miss 
Van Kleeck in her study of night work of. 
women, one of these fellows will continue 
an investigation of night work among 
women workers. Another is a physician 
who is studying the effects of work upon 
the physical condition of women and girls, 
“a study,” says Miss Williams, head work- 
er of the settlement, “which I do not know 
has ever been made before in this country.” 
A third fellow will make a special investi- 
gation into the conditions of work of 
women. 


THE NEWARK 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


An investigation of desertion has been 
carried on at Neighborhood House, Newark, 
under the direction of the headworker, Fred. 
S. Hall. A conference on the same: subject 
was held at the house on October 16, at 
which addresses were delivered by Mayor 
Ryan of Elizabeth, Ex-Chief of Police Mur- 
phy of Jersey City, and Secretary A. W. 
Abbott of the Orange Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. The investigation, it is expected, 
will lead to a simplification of the enforce- 
ment of the law regarding desertion, and 
possibly to an attempt to improve the pres- 
ent statute. 

As a result of a conference held at New- 
ark Neighborhood House on April 15, in 
which city aldermen, freeholders and school 
commissioners participated, $1,000 has been 
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spent since August on two playgrounds on 
the proposed site of a new recreation park. 
This site was available for the summer, and 
provided the only available space for play- 
rounds in the part of Newark near Neigh- 
borhood House. It. is expected that the 
playgrounds, which are under the Essex 
County Park Commission, will be continued 
for sometime as it may be two or three 
years before the recreation park as such is 
ready for use. 

Miss A. Estelle Lauder joined the resi- 
dents of Newark Neighborhood House on 
September 1 as assistant headworker. Miss 
Lauder is a graduate of Vassar College, and 
has behind her a settlement experience in- 
cluding a year in Little Italy House, Brook- 
lyn; another year in Whittier House, Jersey 
City, and the charge of the Normal College 
Alumnae House, New York, during the sum- 
mer of 1906. 

The Board of Education of Newark early 
in summer reconsidered its action to open 


school gardens, but in the face of a deter- . 


mined opposition led by Neighborhood 
House, another change was made, and six 
Zardens were established and successfully 
continued during the summer. The settle- 
ment spread broadcast a statement regard- 
ing the matter, and flooded the members of 
the repairs committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which had the matter in charge, 
with such numbers of letters that a right- 
about-face was effected and the gardens 
opened. 


EXTENSION OF WORK AT 

ae a Ee eT 
THE NURSES’ SETTLEMENT 
a i eS Ea eee alee 


For many years the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York, as other settlements, has 
recognized the difficulty of the students in 
the public schools getting their lessons un- 
der proper conditions in the crowded tene- 
ment-house home, and has reserved rooms 
for study for the children. Last year, how- 
ever, this settlement undertook to provide 
a reference library and study room on a 
more formal plan. A room, easily acces- 
sible from the street, was opened up and 
pleasantly furnished with chairs and tables 
low enough for small students to rest their 
elbows on and with good electric drop lights. 
Shelves were filled with magazines and ref- 
erence books suggested by the public school 
principals, instructors in the high schools 
and in the City College and Normal College. 
In the afternoon and evening, a trained stu- 
dent is in charge of the room, and children 
from the neighboring schools have her skill- 
ed assistance in looking up references and 
getting advice and help in their lessons. Af- 
ternoons from 3.30 to 5.30 are reserved for 
the younger children in the upper classes of 
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the grade schools. In the evening, the older 
students have access to the room, and that 
it is appreciated is evidenced by the long 
line waiting for a vacant chair. Friday 
evenings very few lessons are prepared. The 
room is opened up to the little children and | 
readers and all the fairy tales are taken 
from the shelves. This experiment proves 
beyond doubt, the residents believe, that 
every public school should have a study 
room with a competent teacher to help the 
children; the room without the assistant 
loses much of its value. 

Through the kindness of a friend of the 
settlement, the Henry Street nurses had the 
direction of a unique playground during the 
past summer. A tract of land covering two 
city blocks was put at their disposal, fitted 
with swings and hammocks that could be 
stored in an old house on the place. There 
was long grass for the children to roll in, 
there were big trees and a distant view of 
the Hudson. Thirty-five parties were taken 
there during the summer and no trip to the 
large parks or other excursion could rival 
this outing among the mothers and chil- 
dren. When the children were asked why 
they loved to go there, the answer was al- 
ways that there was no “cops.” 

The settlement has recently opened its 
first branch in the Bronx at 862 Caldwell 
Avenue. Three nurses are living there and 
find that the work progresses well. A start 
has been made with nursing, with the hope 
of developing a share in the social plans 
later. One of the residents works with a 
Charity Organization Society district office 
and is deeply interested in the questions 
that will identify them with that borough. 


GREENWICH HOUSE ACTIVITIES 
ee 


The economic background of old Green- 
wich Village is interpreted in Louise Ballard 
Moore’s book, Wage Earners’ Budgets, 
which is just from the press. The material 
for the book was procured by Mrs. Moore as 
a resident of Greenwich House, and the vol- 
ume is issued as number one of Greenwich 
House Social Series. 

The Handicraft School of the settlement 
has taken the two top floors of 80 Jones 
street, in the building next to the houses 
occupied by the settlement. The lace work- 
ers will occupy the entire top floor; and the 
weavers, the little studio in the rear of No. 
28. The pottery group is beginning to turn 
out interesting work. A very beautiful col- 
lection of rugs is now ready for sale. 

The kindergarten is assisting a local pub- 
lic school class of defective children by 
giving them a lesson in music and playing 
simple games with them one afternoon in 
each: week. 
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Washington Playgrounds—Gift to Chicago Small Parks Commission—Balti- 
more and the Playground Appropriations—Joint Conference at 
Providence— Chief of Police a Social Worker— 

Senator Gives a Parkh— 


WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS 


According to the Washington Times it 
cost a few cents less than two dollars apiece 
to provide open air playgrounds for the 
5,000 children who have been given an oOp- 
portunity for healthful exercise during each 
day of the past summer in the capital city. 
The balance of the $75,000 appropriated by 
Congress for this purpose was used in ac- 
quiring new play spaces. Washington now 
has twenty-four such playgrounds, six of 
which were opened last year, and other 
monies are still available for. the purchase 
of further sites as fast as they can be se- 
cured. At present the grounds represent 
a maximum of utility and a minimum of 
ornament, as they are mostly bare and unin- 
viting yards, but the supervisor of play- 
grounds, H. 8S. Curtis, hopes to give them a 
different character out of the next appro- 
priation. 

In his recent report Supervisor Curtis 
recommends the erection of bath houses in 
connection with the playgrounds, in order 
to maintain a standard of cleanliness among 
the children. 

Of the twenty-four playgrounds now in 
use eight are for colored children and six- 
teen for whites. The total attendance dur- 
ing the past year was 272,732, and if Super- 
visor Curtis succeeds in having the play- 
grounds lighted next year as suggested in 
his report, the attendance will necessarily 
be very much increased. 

The citizens of Washington are also agi- 
tating for the construction of a new park- 
way on the Virginia bank of the Potomac 
and a vigorous movement is on foot to have 
the next Congress set this property aside as 
a government reservation between the 
Aqueduct and the Chain Bridges. 


GIFT TO CHICAGO 
SMALL PARKS COMMISSION 


Mrs. Mary Allen of Chicago, has given 
five acres of land at Medill and Fullerton 
avenues to the small parks commission, to 
be used as a playground. At the time of 
the acceptance of the gift the commission ap- 
pointed a special committee to consider the 
work of equipment as well as a special com- 
mittee to consider the establishment of a 
library in each of the city playgrounds.’ 
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BALTIMORE AND THE 
PLAYGROUND APPROPRIATIONS 


Baltimore secures its playgrounds through 
a contract with the Children’s Playground 
Association and the scheme has worked so 
satisfactorily that an ordinance has been 
introduced into the City Council to con- 
tinue this contract for the year 1908 and to. 
double the annual appropriation of $3,000: 
previously given for this purpose. 


A JOINT CONFERENCE 


The fourteenth yearly conference of the- 
National Municipal League and the annual 


-meeting of the American Civic Association. 


will be held jointly at Providence, R. I., on 
November 17, 18, 19. The papers to be 
read at the conference are by experts in 
municipal affairs and reformers of standing. 
The league is the author of a “Municipal 
Program,” which gives an outline of a model 
city charter which, although nowhere adopt- 
ed in its entirety, has had a marked infiu- 
ence wherever charters have been framed 
or revised since it was published. The 
members of the league are actively at work 
among the forces making for municipal im- 
provement. Attorney General Charles J. 
Bonaparte, is president; Clinton Rogers. 
Woodruff of Philadelphia, secretary; George 
Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, treasurer, 
and the following are _ vice-presidents: 
Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; Thomas: 
M. Strong, Portland; H. Dickson Bruns, 
New Orleans, Edmond J. James, Cham- 
paign; Albert Bushnell Hart, Cambridge. 


CHIEF OF POLICE 
AS SOCIAL WORKER 


Chief of Police Tolen of Kearney, New 
Jersey, deals with .the bad boy _ prob- 
lem in a practical way. In order to 
rid the town of the crowds of boys 
who congregate at the street corners: 
he obtained permission from owners of sev- 
eral large vacant lots to use their property 
as playgrounds and he is now asking the 
council to light the grounds with electric 
lights so as to be rid of some of his troubles: 
after dark. 


SENATOR GIVES A PARK 


Senator Stephenson of Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, has presented a park to the county to 
be used in connection with the new Stephen- 
son Training School. 


THE HALF-YEAR IN SOCIAL 
ADVANCE 


Volume XVIII of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS gives 
a running history of the past six months in studies 
of social and living conditions, the progress of 
reform, remedial legislation, the news and notes 
and personnel of charity work, the settlements and 
scores of charitable, social, correctional and civic 
organizations. 


THIS VOLUME INCLUDES THE SPECIAL PLAYGROUND NUMBER, 
one of the most widely quoted issues ever published by a maga- 
zine of serious intent. 


OUR SLAVIC FELLOW CITIZENS, five installments of splendid 
social and economic studies of Slavic Communities in America, 
by Emily Greene Balch, of the Faculty of Wellesley College. 
These articles, fully illustrated, follow Miss Balch’s earlier series 
on “Our Slavic Fellow Citizens.”’ 


NOTIONS OF A PRISON MAN, four installments of a prison chap- 
lain’s intimate notes on the quirks and turns in the minds and 
lives of his charges, by Father Aloys M. Fish, of Trenton. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN CHARITY, by Dr. Emil Muensterberg, 
head of the public charities department of Berlin. A comprehen- 
sive report of Dr. Muensterberg’s visit to the leading American 
cities. 

A COURT OF REHABILITATION, Roland B. Molineux’s stirring 


argument fora new and carefully considered method of dealing 
with criminals. 


LEADING ARTICLES AND DISCUSSIONS of Mendicancy and 
the Railroads, Non-Support and Family Desertion, Immigration, 
Child Labor, Salvation Army Finances, the opening of a series 


on Social Service inthe Y. M. C.A. 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS on Civic Improvement, Dependents and 
Defectives, Tuberculosis, Care of Children, Juvenile Courts, De- 
linquents, Visiting Nursing, Organized Charity. 

THE NEW VIEW by the Editor, Edward T. Devine, and THE INDUS- 
TRIAL VIEWPOINT, by the Associate Editor, Graham Taylor; 
characteristic broad-minded comment on current events from the 
viewpoint of the social worKer and of the confidant of trades 
unionists. 

REPORTS OF CONFERENCES, brief but comprehensive, not only of 
what was said but of the trend of thought and resultant action at 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, the National 
Prison Congress, the International Housing Congress, State and 
Local meetings. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


If the state is to concern itself with the protection of public health; as the estab- 
lishment of state and local boards of health seems to imply, and if it is to entrust 
to this branch of the public administration any duty beyond that of the abatement 
of recognized nuisances, then it is evident that the first elementary, fundamental, 
absolutely essential condition of such a policy in all our states has still to be met. 

What the state has not yet done but what it must do, if through the health 
authorities there is to be carried on an effective educational propaganda in re- 
gard to tuberculosis and other diseases, is to educate its health officers. If this 
were an original idea of our own, and if no one connected with the administra- 
tion of a health department had recognized the need of which we speak, 
we would still venture to tell the truth about it, but it would be with somewhat 
more apprehension than we now have, as to how the suggestion would be re- 
ceived by those more directly concerned. But as the most competent and eminent 
health official of whom we have any knowledge has not hesitated to assert that 
the most important element to-day in the whole movement for the prevention 
of tuberculosis is not the sanatorium, the day camp, the dispensary, the visiting 
nurse, the illustrated lecture, the instructive leaflet, or. the relief fund, but 
simply and solely the creation of a new type of public health officer, we 
have the greater assurance in blazoning that idea abroad, possibly with the 
reckless irresponsibility of a lay journal, but also with the profound conviction 
of those who conceive that the community has a right to expect greater results 
from the large expenditure of public funds for health purposes than have yet 
been realized. 

There is little need to dwell upon the lamentable conditions under which 
health officials now obtain their positions, and the miserable terms upon which 
they hold them. The spoils system survives here in the place from which, in 
common decency, it should first of all disappear. Fear of offending this and 
that citizen paralyzes the arm which might have been strong for the protection 
of the common welfare. Prejudice and superstition surround the health officer ; 
and even his brethren in the medical profession, from jealousy and selfishness 
and partisanship, fail to come to his support. His position is without dignity, 
authority, influence, or respect. All these the health officer might conceivably 
gain if he had been trained for his work, if he had within himself the confidence 
which comes of knowledge and skill, if there were professional standards to 
which he might appeal ; but these also are lacking. ‘To be a health officer of itself 
means practically nothing. The exceptional instances where a strong personality 
or favorable conditions have made it otherwise are not due to any general 
‘policy. Even the men who have made themselves as health officers indispensable 
are not compensated properly for their public services, but are as a rule maintain- 
ing themselves by their private practice, and contributing, from a sense of public 
duty, that service which the’state should in every community be in a position to 
demand as a matter of right. 
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It goes without saying that political consideration should be absolutely ex- 
cluded from the administration of a department of public health. Until this 
is done we may expect to see everywhere such exhibitions of ignorance, incom- 
petence and cowardice as we have had occasion from time to time to record. 

The elimination of politics is only a beginning. No one should be appointed 
a health officer who has not prepared himself specifically to deal with questions 
of public sanitation. The water supply, the milk supply, the food markets, the 
disposal of garbage, the drainage system, the cleaning of streets, overcrowding, 
the disposal of the dead, disinfection after contagion, and numberless other 
problems, many of which have only slight connection with the ordinary practice 
of medicine, are of vital importance to the public health officer—not, it may be, 
of vital importance to him in securing and holding his position—but of vital 
importance to the community which he nominally serves. 

’ As Dr. Biggs suggested in his address as president of the National Association 
in Washington last year, two steps are necessary to bring about these desirable 
results: First, the provision of the necessary instruction, and second, an amend- 
ment to the health law restricting appointments to those who have qualified 
themselves by taking advantage of it. At present there is no place in which 
one may obtain a thorough course in preventive medicine, public hygiene, sanitary 
science, or whatever other term we use to designate the instruction which a public 
health officer requires; although tentative beginnings have been made at Leland 
Stanford University, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and at the 
Institute of Hygiene in Philadelphia. In the absence of private endowment, 
the giving of such instruction would seem to be the duty of the state. It is 
implied so clearly, that there can be no difference of opinion about it in the very 
existence of health boards exercising the functions which have everywhere been 
vested in them. The Israelites who were trying to make bricks without straw 
were engaged in child’s play, as compared with the American community which 
seeks to protect the public health through inspection, education and compulsion, 
and finds at its disposal for the purpose health officers unpaid or underpaid, 
selected by political or personal favor, dependent for their income on their 
popularity as physicians, and without a scintilla of special training for the diffi- 
cult profession to which they are called. The result is that the public health 
is not protected, preventable diseases are not prevented, and illegitimate and 
unholy profits are made in ways in which no honest man can soil his fingers, 
and from which dishonest men should be sternly kept by the servants of the 
people. 

From the social point of view, the most important means of preventing any 
specific disease are the indirect means—those through which the vigor and 
immunity of the individual are assured. Pure air, nutritious food, temper- 
ance, cleanliness, a higher standard of living—these are the means by which 
at last preventable disease is to be controlled; and it may well be, therefore, that 
out of the present world wide struggle against tuberculosis, the least prevented 
of the preventable diseases, may come that higher conception of the responsibility 
of the state for the health of all, even the least of its citizens, upon which the sta~ 
bility of human progress and the welfare of mankind depend. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN’S ATTENDANTS 
ER eee EE et RE Ed 


The New York City Training School 
for Children’s Attendants has been estab- 
lished at Randall’s Island, by the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities. Its purpose is 
the training of attendants for the care of 
sick and defective children. Applications 
to enter the school will be received from 
women between the ages of twenty-one 
and forty-five years. Every applicant 
must furnish satisfactory evidence that 
she has had a good common school 
education, together with a physician’s 
certificate that she is in good health. 
The course of instruction in the train- 
ing school will be prescribed by the 
Medical Board of the New York City 
Children’s Hospitals and Schools, and 
will cover a period of eighteen months. 
Attendants will be subject to exami- 
nation by the Committee on Train- 
ing School of the Medical Board at 
stated periods, and upon the completion 
of their course, they will be given an ex- 
amination by the committee as to their 
knowledge of the peparation of food, ac- 
curacy of administering medicines, ability 
in taking temperatures, giving enemata, 
fomentations, sponge baths, and other- 
wise caring for the sick and mentally de- 
fective children under their care and 
keeping proper and suitable records with 
relation thereto. Those successful in the 
examination will receive a certificate of 
proficiency stating that they have satis- 
factorily completed a course of eighteen 
months at the New York City Training 
School for Children’s Attendants, Ran- 
dall’s Island, and upon examination by 
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the Committee on Training School of the 
Medical Board, are considered qualified 
to fill similar positions for the care of 
children. 

Attendants who are at present in hos- 
pital wards and have been employed for a 
year or more, and understand their duties 
and the management of the wards will 
constitute the first class to graduate and 
will receive their certificates at the end 
of six months from the opening of the 
school provided they satisfactorily pass 
the examination of the Committee on 
Training School of the Medical Board. 
Those similarly employed for less than a 
year but for at least six months will serve 
a year longer and be likewise eligible for 
certificates upon passing such an exami- 
nation. 


EPISODES OF 
THE NIGHT COURT 


In the one night of last Tuesday, seven 
girls were placed in the hands of Maude 
E. Miner, probation officer of the Jeffer- 
son Market Night Court, New York city. 
Four of them would have gone to a home, 
and could have been helped, if there had 
been lodgings for probation work. 

Because there was no emergency shel- 
ter, one was locked up in the Jefferson 
Market Court, one was placed in the 
Washington Square Home for Girls (the 
nearest and most helpful to the night 
court—but always filled to its capacity 
from its own admirable work) ; one was 
sent back to her own furnished room 
where the same down-grade environment 
met her that had led to her arrest; one 
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was taken to Miss Miner’s home apart- 
ment. 

This last girl had been arrested for at- 
tempted suicide; four weeks ago she was 
arrested for wearing men’s clothing ; last 
week she was arrested and held for ex- 
amination. 

On her second arrest, she was fined $3, 
and, ‘being unable to pay, was locked up 
for three days. She was then discharged, 
and left court, wearing the same 
men’s clothes for which she had been 
imprisoned. Nothing had been accom- 
plished by the arrest and imprisonment 
but a degradation to the prisoner. No 
way of escape had been shown. Our 
treatment of the so-called criminal is as 
yet illogical, and, therefore ineffectual. 

On her third arrest, the girl was turned 
over to Miss Miner, who has fitted her 
out with woman’s clothing and is keeping 
her at home till some solution of her life 
is made. That is the line of treatment for 
the unfortunate to which the future will 
bring us. 

In the last three weeks, three young 
girls, but recently fallen, have been re- 
turned to their homes, and received back 
by their families —one to Providence, 
R. I.;- one. to Bethlehem, Pa.; one ‘to 
Somerville, Mass. The probation work 
is already justified by that showing. 

The man concerned in the ruin of a 
seventeen year old girl has been indicted, 
as the further result of that probation 
work. 

That our administration of justice is 
still attended by occasional unfairness is 
shown in the three arrests of a girl of 
sixteen for intoxication, for soliciting and 
for grand larceny. This child has at last 
been turned over to the probation officer 
for a more helpful treatment than a series 
of fines and imprisonments. 

To continue this work in saving girls 
from the degradation of street life, funds 
are needed to rent a temporary shelter and 
to provide an investigating assistant for 
the probation officer. There is letter- 
writing to be done, in order to find places 
for the girls wishing to take employment, 
telegrams to be sent to the country rela- 
tives of girls who have promised to re- 
turn home, and other similar work suf- 
ficient to keep two officers fully occupied 
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STATE CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


Relief from the common-place and 
usual routine of such meetings is to be 


NAS 


October 26 — 


the key-note of the eighth New York — 


State Conference to be held in Albany on 
November 12-14. 

Governor Charles 
Mayor Goss of Albany will address the 
conference in welcome. The president, 
Daniel B. Murphy of Rochester, will re- 
view the progress of the year. The re- 
mainder of the evening will be given to 
the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed last year to investigate the cost 
of maintaining the minimum standard of 
living in the cities and towns of New 
York state. This committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Lee K. Frankel will 
offer more than five hundred schedules 
covering the disbursements: of as many 
normal families, together with summar- 
ized information as to actual living condi- 
tions in families interviewed. 

Francis H. McLean will discuss Indus- 
trial Accidents in New York State and 
the Need for a State Commission of In- 
vestigation. His committee has investi- 
gated 736 cases of industrial accidents 
where partial or complete dependency re- 
sulted. Mr. Atkin, attorney for the New 
York Edison Company, will discuss that 
company’s excellent self-insurance plan. 
Porter R. Lee of Buffalo promises to 
venture far into the “how to do” of a 
field which is usually so restrictedly con- 
cerned with “what to do.” 

Thursday, November 14, will be given 
over to the report of the committee on 
the treatment of the criminal of which 
Dr. Robert B. Lamb, superintendent of 
the Mattewan State Hospital for the 
Criminal Insane is chairman. Professor 
Franklin H. Briggs of Rochester will dis- 
cuss The Need for Definite Custody and 
Care of Habitual Offenders, Dr. Charles 
H. North, superintendent of the Danne- 
mora State Prison, New York, will speak 
on Habitual Criminals; Some Mental and 
Physical Characteristics. Dr. Charles F. 
Mckenna will review the state legislation 
of the past year; the improvement of the 


E. Hughes and — 


child labor situation; and the advance of | 


probation in cities, the absence of such 
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advance in rural districts, together with 
the remedy for the situation. Judge Pat- 
rick Keady of Brooklyn, Homer Folks, 
Lewis Marshall and Mornay Williams 
will lead in the presentation of questions 
regarding the care of children. Others 
prominent on the program are Champe S. 
Andrews, secretary of the Public Health 
Defense League, Dr. Andrew McFarlane 
of Albany, Miss Mary Vida Clark, Dr. 
Frederick Peterson and Dr. Charles W. 
Pilgrim. 

The new committee on vagrancy of 
which Orlando F. Lewis is chairman will 
present new material. Dr. Walter Ben- 
sel, late sanitary superintendent of the 
New York City Board of Health, and 
Robert W. Hebberd, commissioner of 
charities of New York city, will present 
prominent papers in this section. 

Preparations for a stimulating exhibit 
in connection with the conference are be- 
ing pushed to completion. Some new 
solutions of old problems are to be on 
view. A special feature is to be the ex- 
hibit of systems of recording, accounting 
and tabulating in use in institutions of 
all kinds, in the hope of helping small 
organizations to see the value of system- 
atic work. If all the institutions respond 
to the request for a sample diet chart for 
one month, a comparative study of food 
values and standards can be undertaken. 
Playground work is to be attractively 
demonstrated. Each line of social activity 
will be represented as far as possible in 
' the space allowed. Plans for new insti- 
tutional buildings all over the state will 
be exhibited. Institutions are being 
strongly urged to send to the conference 
a representative familiar with the work 
of the organization, so that full justice 
may be accorded to the individual exhibit 
and so that the inspiration drawn from 
comparison and the encouragement of 
seeing one’s own work as an inspiration 
to others, may not be lost. The exhibi- 
‘tion aims to be more definitely valuable 
than the one in connection with last year’s 
conference. 


SOCIAL 
WORK IN HOSPITALS 


A social service department has been 
_ established in connection with the Johns 
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Hopkins Hospital and Dispensary in Bal- 
timore, beginning October 1, with Dr. 
Charles P. Emerson, resident physician 
in the hospital, as its chief sponsor and 
guide. Miss Helen B. Pendleton, who 
for the past year has been helping in the 
relief work of the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee in San Francisco, and who was 
for nine and a half years agent of the 
Northeastern District of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, has 
been appointed social worker. While the 
establishment of this department receives — 
its direct impetus and inspiration from 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s work in connec- 
tion with the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston, such work has been going 
on quietly in Baltimore for several years. 
Dr. Henry M. Hurd, superintendent of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, has been an 
active director of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society for many years, and a friend 
and adviser of the district of which Miss 
Pendleton had charge. Through him 
the medical and sociological workers in 
the neighborhood of the hospital have 
mutually benefited each other. In Octo- 
ber, 1902, Dr. Emerson organized in the 
northeastern district a board of medical 
students who volunteered their services as 
friendly visitors. The next year the ad- 
joining eastern district was invited to 
join the student conference, and the year 
following another board was started in 
Southeast Baltimore, between fifty and 
sixty students being actively engaged in 
visiting poor families. Last spring the 
time seemed ripe to bring these groups 
of visitors more closely in touch with the 
work of the hospital and dispensary, and 
John M. Glenn, well known in the chari- 
table world, a trustee of the hospital, and 
now director of the Sage Foundation, 
was asked to name a trained worker who 
could help to bring this about. 

The primary object of Miss Pendle- 
ton’s work will be to make it possible for 
the patients coming to the dispensary to 
carry out the doctor’s directions, since 
nearly half of these patients do not need 
drugs so much as they need change of 
diet, of occupation, of environment, or a 
general reorganization of their home life. 
The social worker will also be expected 
to act as intermediary between the pa- 
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tients and the different organizations of 
the city which can be used for their wel- 
fare. A most significant part of this new 
movement ‘is the fact that it will give 
students and doctors an opportunity to 
learn through practical demonstration the 
value of sociological knowledge in the 
field of medicine. The present plan is to 
continue to use the districts of the Charity 
Organization Society as social labora- 
tories, but to have one meeting a month 
iv the hospital which may be termed a 
“clinical round-up,” so that the student 
visitors will realize the importance of 
their work as a part of an all-around 
medical education. 

This movement of social work for hos- 
pital patients has made a beginning in 
Chicago through the visit of Dr. Cabot 
on October 12. A significant meeting 
called by President William Busse of the 
Cook County Commissioners was  ad- 
dressed by Dr. Cabot, and at its conclu- 
sion the announcement was made that 
through co-operation of the Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society a visitor would de- 


vote entire time to social work among the - 


out-patients of the Cook County Hos- 
pital. 


CONVENTION OF SOCIETIES 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Societies for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty of New York State was held at Syra- 
cuse, October 16 and 17. On the evening 
of October 15 the Syracuse Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children cel- 
ebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
principal speaker of the evening was 
Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry of New 
York, founder of the society. E. Fellows 
Jenkins, superintendent of the New York 
city society, gave an illustrated lecture. 

The first regular session of the con- 
vention was called to order on the morn- 
ing of October 16 by Judge Robert J. 
Wilkin of Brooklyn. The reports of offi- 
cers and committees showed improve- 
ment and progress along all lines during 
the past year. Six new incorporated so- 
cieties have been established in the state. 
The report of the committee on legisla- 
tion brought forth an interesting discus- 
sion on the probation system of the state. 
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Commodore Gerry read and explained to. 
the delegates a new law. which the legis- 
lature will be asked to consider at its next 
session. 

One of the most interesting papers pre- 
sented to the convention was that by N. J. 
Walker, superintendent of the Mohawk 
and Hudson River Humane Society, on 
The Problem of Juvenile Misdemeanants 
Past. Sixteen Years of Age. He argued 
that the state should provide an industrial 
and agricultural school for these boys, as 
it does for boys under sixteen. A num- 
ber of the delegates contended that this 
work should be undertaken by other char- 
itable organizations, fixing the limit for 
the S. P. C. C. at sixteen years. Other 
papers read at the convention were by 
Dr. Wm. O. Stillman, president of the 
Mohawk and Hudson River Humane Sc- 
ciety, on Centralization of Anti-Cruelty 
Organization; Mrs. A. A. Sage of the 
Humane Society of Rochester, N. Y., on 
Humane Education; S. J. Koerbel, su- 
perintendent of the Broome County Hu- 
mane Society, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
General Condition of Children and Ani- 
mals in the Southern Tier; John D. 
Lindsay, president of the New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, on Separate Trial of a Child 
Charged with an Adult of a Joint Crime; 
Mrs. Arthur J. Wells, president of the 
Women’s Humane Educational Society, 
Syracuse, N. Y., on The Broader Educa- 
tion. The papers and discussions on the 
second day of the convention were devot- 
ed to anti-cruelty to animals. 

Reports were read by the secretary 
from societies at Auburn, Batavia, Bing- 
hamton, Albany, Troy, Cortland, Elmira, 
Geneva, Ithaca, Kingston, Newburgh, 
Lockport, New York city, Oswego, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester and Syracuse. 

After severely criticizing the Buffalo 
Society for its lack of progress during 
the past year, the delegates decided to 
hold the next convention in that city, and 
endeavor to reorganize that society or 
form a new one. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: President, Judge 
Robert J. Wilkin of Brooklyn; first vice- 
president, Dr. William Olin Stillman of 
Albany; secretary, H. Clay Preston of 
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Brooklyn; treasurer, Wilber S. Peck of 
Syracuse; executive committee, Judge 
Wilkin, Mr. Preston, Mr. Peck, the Rev. 
A. L. Byron-Curtis of Rome, J. B. Y. 
Warner of Rochester. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
DIRECTORS OF THE POOR 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Direc- 
tors of the Poor and Charities was held 
in Meadville, Pennsylvania, October 
eighth, ninth and tenth, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. J. Lewis Strodes of Alle- 
gheny City, Pennsylvania. Most of the 
counties of Pennsylvania were represent- 
ed officially by directors of the poor and 
other officials connected with public 
and private charities. Alexander John- 
son, general secretary of the National 
Conference, was present and addressed 
the conference on recent tendencies in 
charitable and philanthropic work in the 
United States. Mr. Johnson also dis- 
cussed the relation which should exist 
between the various state conferences and 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

The Care of the Insane was discussed 
by Dr. William J. Stewart of the Lancas- 
ter County Infirmary. Dr. Stewart criti- 
cised the plan followed in some Pennsyl- 
vania counties where both chronic and 
acute insane cases are kept in the county 
almshouse. He suggested that all coun- 
ties should send their acute insane pa- 
tients to some one of the state hospitals, 
thus enabling them to provide better sep- 
arate care for the chronic cases. Rep- 
resentatives of the larger counties did not 
entirely agree with Dr. Stewart, holding 
that they were able to give effective and 
economical care in their own county hos- 
pitals for the insane. A discussion of 
this subject brought out the fact that 
some of the less densely populated coun- 
ties were placing their insane to board in 
hospitals for the insane in adjoining coun- 
ties. The discussion made it evident that 
better co-operation and classification is 
needed in the various Pennsylvania in- 
stitutions dealing with the insane. 

The placing out of children in private 
homes received considerable attention and 
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detailed reports were made in regard to 
the methods of The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. The records in the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh offices of The Children’s 
Aid Society show a total of about 2,400 
children now placed out subject to su- 
pervision and visitation. Board is being 
paid for about one-third of this number, 
while the others are in permanent free 
homes. Reports from various sources 
showed that the law providing that 
“children shall not be kept in any alms- 
house over sixty days” is being faith- 
fully observed by the directors of the poor 
in the various counties. bi 

The association is to meet next year at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. The offi- . 
cers for 1908 are as follows: John L. 
Smith, West Chester, president; F. H. 
Nibecker, Glen Mills, vice-president; L. 
C. Colburn, Somerset, secretary and 
treasurer; Edward P. Gould, Erie, re- 
cording secretary. 


THE EPISCOPAL APPEAL 


On October 11, the General Episco- 
pal Convention adopted a resolution pre- 
sented by Bishop Greer, of New York, 
which asks all churchmen to join in a 
great fight against child labor in the 
United States. The resolution reads: 

Whereas, The evil of child labor is appar- 
ently on the increase in the United States, 
and it is known that the employment of chil- 
dren in factories, mines and shops reduces 
wages, disintegrates the family, deprives the 
child of natural rights to a period of train- 
ing and depreciates the human stock, and 

Whereas, We recognize the profound re- 
sponsibility of the church for our ethical 
as well as our spiritual standards; 

Therefore, we call upon employers and 
parents to use their influence to better legis- 
lation and better enforcement of the laws, 
to the end that the exploitation of the labor 
of children shall become impossible in this 
Christian country. ‘ 


This appeal should prove of great bene- 
fit to the working children, since natural- 
ly many directors of manufacturing and 
commercial corporations are communi- 
cants and members of the Episcopal 
church. Even more numerous are the in- 
direct employers, the bondholders and 
stockholders of child employing corpor- 
ations. The appeal cannot be made too 
often or too earnestly to bondholders and 
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stockholders to attend meetings of their 
corporations and there bring out their dis- 
approval of the employnient of children. 
It is not altogether unusual for philan- 
thropic women to contribute to child, la- 
bor .committees money derived from the 
bonds or stocks of .cotton mills, mines, 
telegraph companies and other enterprises 
in which children are employed under 
hurtful conditions. The work of the Con- 
sumers’ League and the child labor com- 
mittees in behalf of the children will be 
‘much reinforced when such contributors 
themselves represent the interests of the 
children within the employing corpora- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this wider 
interpretation may be very generally giv- 
en to the word “employer,” The pur- 
chasing public pretty widely recognizes 
its duty as the indirect employer. . But 
the conception of the! stockholder and 
bondholder as employer is not yet preva- 
lent. 


NASHVILLE 
CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE 


The Nashville Child Labor Conference, 
held on October 14 and 15, as arranged 
by Governor Malcolm R. Patterson of 
Tennessee, the call for which was pub- 
‘lished in a recent number of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS, was an impressive 
occasion. The presiding officer was L. D. 
Tyson, of Knoxville, president of the 
largest woolen mill corporation in the 
South, and one of the largest employers 
of labor. The labor unions of nearly 
every southern state were represented. 
Governor Swanson, of Virginia, was rep- 
resented by Mr. Granbery; Vanderbilt 
University by Prof. G. W. Dyer, the Con- 
sumers’ League of Tennessee by Mrs. 
Joel C. Tyler of Knoxville. Addresses 
were made by two former governors of 
Tennessee, Benton McMillen and John L. 
Cox. The modern profession of factory 
inspection appeared in the persons of 
Michael Connolly, chief inspector of Ten- 
nessee, Miss Jean Gordon of New Or- 
leans and the state inspectors of Missouri. 

A resolution was addressed to the leg- 
islature of 190% asking that a. similar 
conference ‘be called for 1910. This ac- 
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effect of a program for three years’ work... 


This effect’ was heightened by the unani- 
mous adoption of the resolutions first in 
committee and afterward by the confer- 
ence. The resolutions are so significant 
as to warrant reproducing them in full: 


That the age limit for the employment 
of children in mills, factories and mercan- 
tile establishments shall be fourteen years. 


That those states in the South which have ~ 


not already adopted a sixty-hour per week 
schedule for women and children under 
eighteen years of age should do so as soon 
as practicable except in agricultural and do- 
mestic pursuits. : 


A delegate from Florida opposed this sec- 
tion on the ground that it required children 
to work ten hours a day, when the fight 
among men is for an eight-hour work day. 
Prof. Dyer took the position that an eight- 
hour day at present in the cotton factories 
of the South is impracticable and would 
mean the closing of the factories. He stated 
that it meant the adoption of this time limit 
or none at all by this conference. The labor 
members of the committee contended for 
fifty-four hours and the manufacturers for 
fifty-eight. 


Dr. McKelway stated that in committee 
he had offered a resolution for an eight-hour 
day law for children under sixteen years of 
age and for women, and that if the time 
limit of ten hours was a permanent arrange- 
ment he would for the sake of the children 
withdraw from the conference. But that the 
committee would also call for another con- 
ference in 1910 and they hoped then to get 
down to an eight-hour day. 
dation of the committee was put to a vote 
and carried unanimously. 


The next recommendation of the commit- 
tee was that no child under sixteen years 
of age be allowed to work between the hours 
of seven Pp. M. and six A. mM. Adopted. 


On the question of the relation of compul- 
sory education to child labor the committee 
recommended that each state should pass 
stringent laws compelling every child to at- 
tend school for sixteen consecutive weeks 
each year, and that all school books should 
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be furnished to all the public schools by the . 


state. Adopted. 


The next recommendation was that all - 


able-bodied men who have no visible means 
of support and live in idleness or upon the 
earnings of a mother, wife or minor chil- 
dren, except male children over eighteen 
years of age, be deemed vagrants and pun- 
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ishable by the laws applying to vagrants. 
Adopted. A 


On the question of marriage and age of 
consent the committee recommended that no 
female under seventeen nor male under nine- 
teen years of age be allowed to marry, and 
that on application for a license oath shall 
be made to the ages of the respective parties. 
Strong arguments were made in favor of 
this. resolution on the ground that a youth 
of sixteen or seventeen was not capable of 
caring for a wife and that it is a crime to 


_ bring children into the world whose parents 


are themselves immature. The natural re- 
Sult is that undersized and unhealthy chil- 
dren is the result of young marriages. One 
delegate insisted that a physical test should 
be applied before a marriage license be is- 
sued. The original resolution was adopted. 


The committee recommended that the gov- 
ernor call another conference for 1910. This 
Was amended to the effect that the next 
legislature be petitioned to authorize the 
governor of Tennessee to call another con- 
ference for 1910 to meet in some southern 
city. Adopted. F 


re 4 
‘ 


That all states pass such laws as will make 
it possible to establish the age of every child 
employed in mills, factories, shops, etc., and 


that suitable penalties be fixed for violation’ 


of such statutes. Adopted. 

That in all states where: women: and chil- 
dren are employed in mills, factories, shops, 
etc., women be appointed as factory inspec- 
tors. 


That adequate inspection laws be enacted; 
fire escapes, closets, wash basins be required 
to be established and that, seats be prepared 
for women during leisure hours. Adopted: 

That foreign labor agents be taxed $1,000. 
Adopted. 


That the thanks of the conference be ex- 
tended to all interests which took part in 
the conference, to the governor of the state 
of Tennessee, the citizens of Nashville for 
courtesies extended and to the press for full 
reports of the conference. Adopted. 


The Bishop of London at 
the University Settlement 


The Bishop of London spoke at the 
University Settlement at 2:00 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, October 15. He was 
introduced by Gaylord S. White, presi- 
dent of the Association of Neighborhood 
Workers, who said that about fifteen 
years ago he sat at dinner in Toynbee 
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Hall, London, next to a young clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

“T have never forgotten the impression 
made upon my mind by what he told me,” 
remarked Mr. White, “of social condi- 
tions in London and his experiences at 
Oxford House. He is now in Fulham 
Palace in the West End.” 


The Bishop then spoke: 


I well remember the first day I came to 
I drove down from Euston 
in a hansom cab. When I got down to Bell- 
fair Green, I saw a rather superior looking 
gentleman, and not knowing my way very 
well, I asked him: “Can you tell me the - 
way to the Oxford House?’ He looked at 
me very hard and rejoined: “Is it the mad 
house you mean?” ought to explain that 
Hoxton House was hard by, and that is very 
nearly a mad house. * 

That was in 1889. Oxford House was al- 
most in danger of being given up then. 
Toynbee Hall was a very big and flourishing 
institution at that time. However, true to 
the old principle: ‘You are there now and 
you must”, I proceeded to take charge of 
Oxford House. I-recall a friend of mine 
Saying to me at that time: “Well, Ingram, 
I suppose you expect to make something of 
You have to consider beginning on 
the principle that I am sure is the right prin- 
ciple: to begin small .and ‘get it on the peo- 
ple.’ ” 

We gradually built up from a small be- 
ginning to what we have. We began with 
a little church school, started by two men 
who walked with a portmanteau and a bath 
from: the little station—that was the first 
bath in the settlement. Winning gradually 
the confidence of the district, we went slowly 
up. 

Twenty men wanted to live down with us 
in East London, and we had only four beds 
to put them in. I went over to the West 
End with this proposition, and got fifteen 
thousand pounds for a new building. I re- 
member looking over the site, and there was 
a dead cat and the can that killed it tied 
side by side. But if the work is good work, 
God looks after it and prospers it. Within 
two or three years I had the extraordinary 
happiness of seeing what is now Oxford 
House, quite as large as this building here, 
with the motto of the University: “The 
Lord My Light” over the front portal. It 
stands to-day in East London for all that 
Oxford stands for,—not the “home for lost 
causes”, as Oxford has been called, but the 
home for living causes. A favorite expres- 
sion of mine is: “Bringing out of your treas- 
ure things new and old’, making the oldest 
thing alive and learning and meeting the 
needs of the day. 

The Bishop of Lincoln when Oxford House 
was first started, was leaving his home in 
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Christ Church, Oxford, and taking a last look, 
he observed that he had nothing left in his 
house but a matchbox. He saw on the match- 
box as he picked it up the words: “Rub 
Lightly.” He gave us “Rub Lightly” as the 
motto of the Oxford House, which I believe 
one of the best mottoes for every settlement. 

Don’t be impatient with the people. Don’t 
hurry them. We have got to win their con- 
fidence. In our neighborhood the man on 
the street was always saying: ‘“‘I wonder 
what the Oxford House gents are up to now.” 
I should think that here in New York, where 
I understand that my friend the health com- 
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perhaps religion, until you cut out all the 
work of the devil in this district. Your 
families may be living in one room, but you 
can build another wing to their homes like 
this hall here where the family can be gath- 
ered around you. Gather the people around 
you of an evening. We got a man who was 
a great drinker to come into one of our 
evening classes in first aid to injured, and 
by and by one of his neighbors asked: 
“Doesn’t he go to the public house now?” 
“Oh, no,” was the answer, “he spends every 
evening bandaging the cat.” That man was 
keenly excited over civics in our evening 
class; with him we effected an interest in 
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missioner has to print his circulars in thir- 
teen languages, that motto “rub lightly’, 
would be even more appropriate. 

In a settlemcnt it’s not so much what you 
say, nor even what you do; the effect is made 
by your being there at all. If you are liv- 
ing down among the people you are making 
more impression than anything else; it is 
tue sense of brotherhood that comes from 
the going in and out among them. Rub 
lightly and live among the people. 

Secondly, don’t fail to work ‘the cut out 
system”; don’t be downed until evil has been 
overcome by at least a part of all that you 
represent,—civilization and morality and 
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life beside that of getting drunk in the 
public house. Work the “cut-out system.” 


Get them interested in all kinds of whole- 
some things,—boys and girls, men and 
women. 

Lastly, of course, our settlement was defin- 
itely a religious settlement. We definitely 
did desire to pass on the Christian faith. 
You will find that the poor will take a faith 
from a friend which they will refuse to take 
from a stranger. -It may take years of work 
before you see any result; but my experience 
is that after getting to know them they 
will take your faith from you because they 
will trust you. 


The Trend of Things 


The Kindergarten Primary Magazine has 
in its October issue a paper by Harriette Me- 
lissa Mills on The Kindergarten Programme. 
Miss Mills declares that this program must 
take for its basic principle Froebel’s trinity 
of ideals—the unitarian, the naturalistic and 
the humanitarian. To proceed with definite- 
hess we must assume that activity is “the 
cardinal fact of child life.’ It is, Miss Mills 
Says, through the functioning of its activities 
that the child enters upon the life of control 
of a world of description, or knowledge, and 
@ world of appreciation, or interpretation. 
Each activity reveals the essentially human 
nature .of the child, and indicates its need. 


Each activity functions to the end of con-- 


trol of a progressive unitary experience that 
is essentially human. 

“In making a program for. the kindergar- 
ten that shall facilitate the life of conscious 
control of experience, two problems emerge: 
First, the selection of subject-matter, or the 
kind of experience that shall be selected for 
emphasis from the general continuum of ex- 
perience; and second, the problem of ar- 


* rangement—the integration of these selected 


experiences into a relatively new experience. 

“If the control of such a unitary experi- 
ence is essential to the development and 
growth of the child, obviously then, one may 
not wisely begin with the experience of leav- 
ing the home and coming to kindergarten, 
since it is too immediate and bewildering to 
admit of organization. This work ‘must be 
left to unconscious processes of adjustment, 
while heart, head and hands are engaged in 
securing additional control over the more 
familiar experiences of pre-kindergarten 
days. Under the guidance of the humanita- 
rian ideal it becomes necessary to search the 
past of child life for the vital experiences 
which form the nouns or points of depart- 
ure for kindergarten procedure. It is not 
safe to assume that the child knows practic- 
ally nothing on entering the kindergarten; 
nor is it wise to conceive the child as pos- 
sessing an achieved self, or an organized 
body of experience to which the experiences 
of the kindergarten can be at once related. 
There is, rather, a position midway between 
these two which assumes that every normal 
child of five years of age has begun all the 
processes of control of experience before he 
enters kindergarten.” 

The child has not yet awakened to a con- 
sciousness of control. Much that he has 
heard and seen is meaningless. Thus “the 
echild’s mental life is a continuum wherein 


‘is registered an infinite number of impres- 


sions, which, from their very nature and the 
stage of the child’s development, have been 
subject to little organization or interpreta- 
tion. 

“Tt is this condition of child development 
that constitutes for the kindergarten its 
most peculiar problem. The position of the 
kindergarten is unique. It is the first stage 
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in the system of purposeful education, and 
exists to mediate between the home and the 
school. eee 

“Hence, training and instruction should 
start from the pupil and his nearest sur- 
roundings and should again return to him. 

“The nature and needs of the child deter- 
mine the courses of instruction and indicate 
the various exercises that will most com- 
pletely satisfy these requirements.” 

* * * 

Charles H. Winslow and Charles H. Morse, 
who were sent by the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation to study industrial education in Eu- 
rope, have gathered some interesting facts 
and figures. Summarizing their investiga- | 
tion in England American Industries says in 
its October issue: 

“While there are national subsidies, 
and consequently national control of in- 
dustrial education, yet the local condi- 
tions vary enormously, and no- one 
place will stand as a representative ex- 
ample of the whole country, or even of any 
extended section of it. There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the national and local 
awakening to the need of industrial educa- 
tion; but the existing social conditions which 
have to be met, and which are not only pecul- 
iar to England but to the separate locali- 
ties, will make progress slow and experi- 
mental. It seems to be a fact, however, that 
in general the industrial education move- 
ment is most active and farthest advanced in 
London. 

“In Liverpool, with its great technical 
school, which cost upwards of half a million 
dollars, the conditions are most interesting. 
There are 1,500 pupils in the evening classes, 
but, except for some special summer classes 
of adults, this finely constructed and well- 
equipped building is unoccupied during the 
day-time, largely, perhaps, because it is 
feared that day-time industrial instructions 
would interfere with the regular public 
schools by prematurely attracting pupils 
from them. As a rule, pupils do not apply 
for instruction in this school unless they 
are working, or have worked, in the trade 
that they wish to study, the evening pupils 
being employed during the day-time in the 
occupation in which they seek instruction.” 

* * * 

Writing in the Practical Teacher, a Lon- 
don publication, Victor H. Marsden describes 
the chaotic condition of schools in Russia. 
This is his description of a pupil: 

“The fifteen-year-old schoolboy nowadays 
in Russia reads his newspaper, plays at poli- 
tics in the Duma, assumes the name of his 
favorite speaker, adorns his classrooms with 
portraits of members of the Duma who are 
anathema to authority, and, for the most 
part, are now in gaol. If a too zealous 
master, ignoring the general _ situation, 
presumes to inflict a well-deserved punish- 
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ment on these budding senators, it is ten to 
one he has to listen to a harangue upon the 
inalienable rights of “man” (there are no 
“boys,” of course, nowadays!), with apt and 
sometimes really clever appropriations from 
such authors as Marx, Bebel, Lassalle, Nor- 
dau, Nietzsche, and others of native growth 
from seed sown by names like these. Even 
religion has gone by the board; and that is 
perhaps the worst sign of all. Fifteen-year- 
old boys reading Renan in class when they 
should be mastering the lives of Russian 
saints is a‘;common and a very unpromising 
feature of the secondary school to-day. Por- 
nography in the shape of cheap but well- 
executed weekly papers, containing the 
cream of the subject from other lands, with 
copious and unmistakably attractive illustra- 
tions, serves to distract some minds from 
politics.” 

Even the little fellows in the secondary 
schools are infected with the prevailing 
fever of unrest. This is how Mr. Marsden 
saw them: 

“Playing truant, ‘strikes,’ mutinous out- 
breaks with smashing of windows and fur- 
niture, occasional attacks on hated masters 
with knife or revolver, more or less alarm- 
ing ‘bomb’ explosions on the premises, and 
so forth, are the ordinary everyday events 
of secondary schools throughout Russia. 
‘Demonstrations’ in the streets, processions 
which would only be ridiculous if the police 
would leave them alone, but are turned into 
political events when Cossacks, mounted po- 
lice, gendarmes, with whips, sabres, revolv- 
ers, are ordered to disperse these ‘dangerous 
revolutionaries,—these, as may be imagined, 
occupy the minds of boys,—ay, and of girls, 
too,—for weeks before they take place, and 
for months afterwards, to the utter exclus- 
ion of. mere work.” 

* * Ok 

In the North American Review for Oc- 
tober, Elizabeth Bisland is disturbed by 
“The New Morality,’ which she feels does 
scant justice to the achievements of the 
captains of industry, She recalls for them 
the phrase “all my sad captains.” And she 
says: “Of what avail would it be at this 
moment to ask the public to compare the 
men of action and the men of speech? Some 
day, when this orgy of talk is exhausted, 
when the delightful intoxication of high sen- 
timent has been cooled by the dull, inevitable 
exigencies of daily life, then we may look 
back longingly to the great, faulty, vigorous 
doers of an earlier time and say regretfully, 
‘there were viants in those days.’ ” 

* * * 

Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Forest 
Service of the United States, writes in The 
Outlook for October 12, on The Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources. This, he says, 
is the only permanent basis on which can 
rest that national success which makes this 
country the richest in the world to-day. He 
then demonstrates that waste and not con- 
servation characterizes our course in regard 
to several of our main sources of wealth. 
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We are accustomed to think the coal 
fields of the country inexhaustible. Mr. 
Pinchot tells us that “our coal supplies are 
so far from being inexhaustible that if the 
increasing rate of consumption shown by 
the figures of the last seventy-five years 
continues to prevail (and there is every 
reason to believe it will grow rather than 
lessen), our supplies of anthracite coal will 
last but fifty years and of bituminous coal 
but a little over one hundred years.” To 
the present method of mining, which re- 
sults in “prodigious and inexcusable waste,” 
these ominous statistics are to be ascribed. © 

President Roosevelt has declared that “the © 
single object of the public land system of 
the United States is the making and main- 
tenance of prosperous homes.” But Mr. 
Pinchot says: “It is a notorious fact that 
the public land laws have been deflected 
from their beneficent original purpose of 
home-making by lax administration, short- 
sighted departmental decisions, and the 
growth of an unhealthy public sentiment 
in portions of the West.” 

The forest service’s lowest estimate of 
the timber of the United States is 1,400 bil-— 
lion feet, board measure; the highest, 2,000 
billion. We consume this at a rate that will 
exhaust it in little more than thirty-three 
years and as a result “the rise in the price 
of lumber which marks the opening of the 
present century is the beginning of a vastly 
greater and more rapid rise which is to 
come. We must necessarily begin to suf- 
fer from the scarcity of timber long before 
our supplies are completely exhausted. It 
is well to remember that there is no foreign 
source from which we can draw cheap and 
abundant supplies of timber to meet a de- 
mand per capita so large as to be without 
parallel in the world, and that the suffering 
which will result from the progressive fail- 
ure of our timber was but faintly fore- 
shadowed by the recent temporary scarcity 
of coal.” 

Mr. Pinchot concludes: “The vast pos- 
sibilities of our great future will become 
realities only if we make ourselves, in a 
sense, responsible for that future. The 
planned and orderly development and con- 
servation of our natural resources is the 
first duty of the United States. It is the 
only form of insurance that will certainly 
protect us against disasters that lack of 
foresight has repeatedly brought down on 
nations since passed away.” 


* * 


G. S. Dickerson discusses Some Labor 
Tendencies in the South, in the October 
issue of the Southern Workman. While 
the writer thinks that the contempt of man- 
ual labor engendered in the South by slavery 
was at no time as great as it is generally 
supposed to have been, he admits that its ef- 
fects were wide and disastrous. Even when 
slavery was abolished its bad results re- 
mained and retarded the progress not alone 
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of the white population, but of the Negroes 
as well. “But,” Mr. Dickerson goes on, 
“things have changed.’ Now the white peo- 
ple in all parts of the South are taking an 
eager interest in all sorts of manual train- 
ing, and this in order that they may be 
efficient and successful in various fields of 
labor. z 

“Tt is noteworthy, however, that the oc- 
cupations which were once given up to the 
slaves do not now seem attractive to the 
more intelligent and well-educated Negroes. 

“We have an illustration of this in the 
calling of a professional nurse. The Ne 
groes have had a monopoly of this business 
in all those parts of the country where 
slavery prevailed. Especial honor also was 
given to this occupation. ...I am told by 
well-informed practitioners in the South 
that this continues to be the case down to 
the present time.” 7 

And, still, notwithstanding the favor ac- 
corded colored nurses in the South, Mr. 
Dickerson says the educated young Negro 
women do not incline to the calling; the 
training schools for nurses have few col- 
ored pupils. On the other hand Southern 
white women are adopting the profession 
of nursing in large numbers. Says Mr. 
Dickerson: 

“When the first schools for the training 
of Negro nurses were started, there were 
no schools for the training for white nurses 
further south than Virginia. The report 
of 1905 names sixty-three such schools, with 
890 pupils, of whom 287 were graduated 
that year, and all of them south of Vir- 
ginia. 

“Can it be that the highly cultivatea 
young women of the Negro race have 
thought that this vocation was somehow a 
continuance of the old order, and so have 
shunned it? Such an hallucination should 
pass away.” 

What has occurred in regard to one call- 
ing the author thinks will happen in other 
callings, until the people of the South, 
black and white alike, shall have attained 
an industrial ecuality with workers in 
other parts of the country. 


* * * 


According to The Public the increase in 
emigration to America is causing the gov- 
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ernments of Europe no _ little concern. 
Spain’s alarm results from the exodus to . 
Panama, where the work on the canal at- 
tracts hordes of laborers. “Mr. Cieova,” 
says The Public, “has drafted a rigorous law 
to restrict emigration, which he will pre- 
sent to the Cortes when it assembles this 
month. Although this law ‘ostensibly rec- 
ognizes the right of a Spanish subject. to 
emigrate,’ according to a Madrid dispatch 
to the Chicago Inter-Ocean, ‘it absolutely 
prohibits the departure of Spaniards sub- 
ject to military duty, and requires the ex- 
press permission of a department of emi- 
gration, which the law created for those 
desiring to go abroad for the purpose of 
colonization. It also contains another 
clause aimed directly at canal emigrants, 
namely, voiding all contracts in which the 
transportation, as in the case of canal la- 
borers, is to be repaid by labor. The con- 
ditions and restrictions it purposes to im- 
pose upon the steamship companies are al- 
most prohibitive.’ ”’ 

The article includes Italy and Sweden in 
the list of countries whence the immigrants 
come in large numbers, and then it con- 
tinues: “Great Britain may have cause to 
seek such remedies, for, according to a Brit- 
ish Board of Trade report of the 21st, over 
177,000 British and Irish emigrants went 
to the United States and Canada during the 
last year. This total is greater than that 
of any year since 1887. Canada received 
last year the largest number of emigrants, 
91,000, nearly 30,000 more than the pre- 
vious highest total for the dominion. 

“A tangible evidence of Norway’s recog- 
nition of the losses entailed upon her by 
emigration has been furnished by the re- 
cent arrival in Chicago of Colonel M. H. 
Magnus, who has come to America with 
semi-official credentials from the Norwegian 
premier, Mr. Michelson, to see if something 
cannot be done to stop the blood tapping 
process.” That Norway recognizes the 
land hunger as an impelling force in mi- 
gration is evident from Colonel Magnus’s 
statement that the government of Norway 
is now engaged in devising a plan by which 
farmers may take homesteads as in Amer- 
ica. 
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‘Making Gardens—The South Jersey Jew- 
ish colonies have been trying to improve 
their outward appearance by offering prizes 
to the residents who could show the prettiest 
gardens in connection with their homes. 
Carmel is reported as being most noticeably 
improved and the work is now to be extend- 
ed to Rosenhayne, and Mr. Fels has already 
introduced the system into Norma with the 
assistance of a teacher. The prizes at Car- 
mel of five dollars, three dollars, and two 
dollars, are given in two series, one for field 
work and one for home gardens. The girls 
predominate as prize winners. 


Plots for Flat Dwellers—The flat dweller 
is considered as a land animal by the muni- 
cipality of Aachen in Germany. The city 
provides for him who will avail himself of 
the privilege by the payment of a nominal 
rent, small plots of ground, about twenty feet 
square on the outskirts of the city, where 
the flat dweller may indulge his love of na- 
ture and taste for gardening of which he is 
deprived by his mode of residence. Health- 
ful recreation is provided for the children 
after school hours for on them devolves the 
weeding and the other small care-taking 
tasks. Sunday afternoon finds the whole 
family afield and these garden spaces alive 
with contented burghers planting new 
flowers, gathering their little crops of vege- 
tables or enjoying a “kaffee klatsch” in the 
little pagodas which many of them have 
erected. 


Newspaper Co-operation.—Some very good 
results from newspaper co-operation were ob- 
tained by Prospect House, Yonkers, in its 
initial fresh air work. The Yonkers Daily 
News, which began publication in the mid- 
dle of July, made a special feature of a fresh 
air fund which was disbursed under the 
direction of Prospect House. A little over 
$500 was raised and some eighty children 
had outings for one week, several entire 
families received vacations, and a number of 
day parties of little ones were taken out. A 
small balance still in the treasury is being 
expended for daily outings, and plans for 
greatly extended work next summer are al- 
ready afoot. 


Farmers’ Exhibit—The Jewish farmers of 
the West and Northwest are holding an ex- 
hibit of the products raised in the Chicago 
Hebrew Institute. The exhibition is under 
the auspices of the Jewish Agriculturist Aid 
Society of America. 


Growth of Brooklyn Hospital.—The growth 
of the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn is noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. The new building 
opened in December of last year, is already 
inadeauate and the directors have determin- 
ed to build an extension that will accommo- 
date at least sixty additional patients. 
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Dayton’s First Juvenile Court—By the ap- 
pointment of Judge C. W. Dale of the pro- 
bate court of Dayton, Ohio, as first juvenile 
court judge, the children of Dayton have 
now a court of their own with a house of 
detention for more serious offenders. The 
police station and jail have been entirely 
eliminated as detention places for juvenile 
delinquents. 


Philadelphia Tenements.—The  Pennsvl- 
vania Legislature at its last session 
passed a law providing for the quarterly in- 
spection of tenement houses in cities of the 
first class. Two inspectors, Arthur Buch- 
holz and Miss Caroline Manning, have been 
appeinted tenement house inspectors for 
Philadelphia, the only city affected by the 
new law. It is earnestly hoped that rules 
and regulations will be enacted by the 
Board of Health for the better maintenance 
of the existing tenement houses. Miss 
Manning for two years has been making in- 
vestigations of industrial conditions in Bos- 
ton. She has had, however, no previous 
experience in housing reform work. Mr. 
Buchholz has been in residence at the Uni- 
versity Settlement, New York. Both of 
the new appointees were in this city for two 
weeks recently studying the methods of the 
New York Tenement House Department. 


Free Public Lectures, New York.—The 
free public lectures for adults have again 
begun in New York city, for the eighteenth 
season. These evening lectures, largely 
devoted to science and other instructive sub- 
jects, were attended last year by consider- 
ably over a million auditors. More than 
5,500 lectures were held last year in 160 
different places, given by more than 500 men 
and women. At the re-union and dinner of 
the corps of lecturers in May, 1907, Dr. 
Leipziger said: 

“Tt is a hope of mine that with the in- 
creasing facilities for university education 
in this city the publie lecture course may 
lead to university privileges. Men and 
women after attending these lectures in a 
self-sacrificing way for a number of years 
surely deserve the recognition from the col- 
legiate university that their success entitles 
them to, as a reward for their labors and to 
attest their knowledge as within standard. 
This would be a great stimulus and would 
bring the university for the people in touch 
with the people. The long reproach against 
medievalism in which education shall be 
for the limited few will thus forever be re- 
moved.” 


Indiana Laws on Crime.—In our issue for 
September 28, a report was given of the 
Congress of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. Several of the remedial laws, urged 
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-at that conference, have been tried, in par- 
tial form at least, in Indiana. 

_ The reformatory methods enacted in 1897 
in Indiana, have been faithfully and success- 
fully administered, and:the state has acquir- 


ed increased confidence in forward measures 


in general. The recent legislature of 1907, 
was one of the most enlightened and _ pro- 
gressive that the state has ever had. Most 
of the new laws of the year on charitable 
and correctional subjects, deserve high 
praise. Many of them we have already re- 
viewed. 

Of the new laws relating to crime, no- 
tably that for adult probation, which allows 
a probated person to be put under the super- 
vision of the parole officers of the reforma- 
tory, a law raising the age of consent to six- 
teen years, one making it a felony with 
heavy punishment, to entice a girl under 
eighteen, into a saloon, wine room, house of 
prostitution or assignation, a law punishing 
rape on a child under ten, by imprisonment 
for life, and another making family deser- 
tion a felony, with a provision for partial 
support of those deserted from the convict- 
ed deserter’s earnings, are forward-moving 
laws, practical and enforcible, and although, 
perhaps, not perfect, are in the right direc- 
tion. 

The other laws enacted concerning crim- 
inals were as follows: The maximum pen- 
alty, under the indeterminate sentence, for 
petit larceny (i. e., larceny of property val- 
ued at less than $25), was increased from 
three to eight years. This was undoubted- 
ly aimed at a common practice of prosecut- 
ing attorneys, who will often accept a plea 
of guilty of petit larceny to save trouble 
and expense when prosecuting a case of 
grand larceny or burglary, if the evidence is 
not absolutely clear (and sometimes when 
it is). The result will probably be, in some 
cases, to lead to the change of indictment 
from petit larceny to disorderly conduct. The 

. Judge and jury will think eight years im- 
prisonment is too much for petit larceny, 
although they are quite ready, on the 
other hand, to find fault when a prisoner is 
paroled, as they think, too soon. 

Another notable law is one prescribing a 

_ life sentence for an habitual criminal, i. e., 
one convicted of felony for a third time. 
To secure a life sentence in such cases the 
fact of two previous convictions must be al- 
leged in the indictment. This is almost 
an exact copy of a law of Ohio, enacted in 
1885, and repealed as inoperative a few 
years later. The difficulty is to get the 
prosecutors to make the indictment of pre- 
vious convictions, either because they have 
no official record, or from unwillingness to 
‘send a man to prison for life for felony. 

No doubt the two laws just mentioned are 
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intended as steps on the way to a really in- 
determinate sentence, with neither mini- 
mum nor maximum, for all felons, which is 
the only logical and sensible plan, although 
probably unconstitutional, now and for many 
future years. Probaply, also, the convic- 
tion that the general public regards prison 
reformers as sentimentalists whose chief 
desire is to turn the rascals loose, may have 
led, in self defense, to the apparent sever- 
ity of the new laws. 

The most radical of this year’s crop of 
new laws, in the state of Indiana, is one 
“to prevent procreation of confirmed crimin- 
als, idiots, imbeciles and rapists,” by means 
of a surgical operation. It is limited to 
cases in institutions, “that have been pro- 
nounced unimprovable.’’ As these cases 
are already in safe custody, where procre- 
ation is impossible, the law, if it is executed 
exactly as it reads, is of scientific rather 
than social significance. The execution of 
this law and the further developments in 
the same direction, which may possibly fol- 
low its popular acceptance, will, however, 
be watched with interest by sociologists. 

There can be only one opinion concerning 
the desirability of the apparent object of 
this law. There is, however, room for dif- 
ference of opinion upon the method of ob- 
taining this object. There are people who 
believe that the method which the state of 
Indiana has legalized, is one fraught with 
grave danger to civilization, not in itself, as 
the law now stands, but in the developments 
which may logically follow. 


Folk Dances.—The announcement in our 
recent number of the university course in 
festival methods at the Ethical Culture 
Schools in New York city recalls the fact 
that in the public schools, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, old folk dances 
have been presented during the past year 
at a large number of school commencements, 
parents meetings and other school functions, 
by the children of the various grades. For 
example, at some parents’ meetings the little 
children have come in and given the Danish 
Dance of Greeting. This has added greatly 
to the interest of the children in prepar- 
ing the work, because they have seen that 
there was occasion for it. It has added 
greatly to the interest of the parents, for 
they have been able to see that the work 
has meaning as well as general exercise in 
it. It has added to the strength and dig- 
nity of the school, because it has utilized 
in a legitimate way some of the old folk 
ceremonies. Our American life needs the 
addition of some of the elements of social 
ceremony in order to add to it both dignity 
and aesthetic pleasure, as well as to ex- 
plain its meaning. 
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THE MIND OF THE MAN IN 
PRISON AND OTHER THINGS 


To THE EDITOR: 

It seems to be considered good policy, by 
some writers, or maybe to make interesting 
reading matter for the morbidly inclined, 
to write in a derogatory vein about the man 
in prison, to place him in a pillory before 
the public, to endeavor to delve deeply, as 
with a surgeon’s scalpel, into the inner- 
most recesses of his very being, in an effort 
to expose and lay bare, for the gratification 
of the elect, all the so called actions and evo- 
lutions of his mind, all his thoughts, all his 
vileness, all his baseness. 

Nothing is sacred to a writer of this des- 
cription, for he feels that the man in prison, 
having placed himself in the position he 
occupies, is beyond the pale. 

These thoughts are suggested to me on 
reading an article in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons of July 6, 1907, entitled Notions 
of a Prison Man—A Peep into the Mind of 
the Convict, by Aloys M. Fish. 

Because the man in prison is in prison, 
a convict, an outcast, a degenerate, before 
we begin to analyze his mind, his acts, his 
thoughts, his actions, in fact, vivisect him 
publicly, it is necessary for us to do more; 
we must appreciate and consider his train- 
ing, previous condition, education, present 
mental calibre, and the thousand and one 
minute details that enter or have entered 
into his life and tended towards his present 
condition. 

To thus place the man in prison in the 
public pilory tends to no good, and it is not 
consistent with the civilization of the twen- 
tieth century. On perusing the article, A 
Peep into the Mind of the Convict, the 
writer could only see a mass of inconsis- 
tencies—a drawing of general conclusions 
which are applicable both to men in prison 
and men outside of prison. 

Not over five per cent of the inmates of 
state penitentiaries are more vicious in their 
instincts than the man outside. There is no 
great moral difference to be discerned be- 
tween those in prison and those outside. 
Sin is misdirected energy, and the capacity 
for wrong means also the capacity for right. 

In judging of the mental and moral calibre 
of the man in prison, much consideration 
must be given to the prison system itself, 
for the system in practice naturally has 
great weight and influence over the mind 
and actions of the man who is incarcerated. 
Prison systems differ largely. In some 
states the contract labor system is in force, 
in others it is prohibited by law. Con- 
stant employment is the greatest blessing 
that can be given the prisoner, and I would 
venture to say, that the man in prison in 
those states where manual labor is prohibit- 
ed, is in danger of deterioration faster than 
the man in prison where constant employ- 
ment is the rule. 
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From personal observation and experience, 
I claim that the mind of the convict is sway- 
ed largely by the system of prison manage- 
ment in force in the prison wherein he is” 
incarcerated. Minds of convicts differ just 
as prisons differ in their systems; with some 
the influence is good and tends to uplift, 
with others just the contrary. 

Again, a man does not have to go to prison 
to experience feelings of regret and contri- 
tion. His regret may be more poignant in 
prison; it probably is, but the only comment 
that could be made on that. score would: be 
that the condition of being in prison adds 
to the feeling of regret. Do not men commit 
suicide outside of prison from causes of des-— 
pair, and become insane from brooding over 
past errors and the consequences thereof? 
Why make the distinction then? Work, con-— 
stant employment, is the panacea for all this, 
inside or outside of: prison. 

It is true that at times the younger ele- 
ment in criminology, on entering prison, as-_ 
sumes an air of bravado among his com- 
panions and seems to glory in his record. 
He also may plan for further attempts at 
his “graft,” and may proceed to carry out 
his plans on his release, and return to prison, 
thus in time becoming an habitual crim- 
inal. But, I truly believe, that where the 
system is right much of this can be avoided 
and the man be trained differently. } 

I call to mind a case here, in the Maryland 
State Penitentiary, of a young prisoner, sent 
here. in 1903; he was then only seventeen 
years old, wayward and uneducated, and the 
very daring of his crime showed an unform- 
ed mind. He had entered a gun store in 
broad daylight, in a busy city street; had 
asked to see some guns; requested the clerk 
to load two of them for him, and had then 
“held up” the clerk at the pistol’s point and 
demanded the contents of the till. The at- 
tempt was not successful and he was sent to 
the penitentiary for eight years. He brag- 
ged of and glorified in his deed on his ar- 
rival, and in a boyish manner openly planned 
other such deeds when he should be released. 
He was bright and energetic in a mechanical 
way, so that he was placed in a good position 
where he could make money for himself, by 
overwork, and he was encouraged in every 
way. . 

The bombastic and bragging spirit of this’ 
youth continued for some time. Gradually 
a change was seen in him, He ceased talk- 
ing about his exploits and worked incessant- 
ly, thus earning money for himself. Part of 
this money he sent out for books—arith- 
metic, composition and grammar—and he be- 
came noted for his studious habits. With 
the help of others here this youth, who had 
entered prison ignorant, obstreperous and 
vain-glorious, with the youthful criminal’s 
romantic idea of a life of ease as.a “crook,” 
has, under the influence and system here, 
turned out to be an exemplary prisoner; but 
more particularly, all ideas entertained by 
him at first have vanished. He has become 
a studious and industrious prisoner, a chang- 
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ed man it may be said, and even now he is 
taking two courses in literature and _ lan- 
guage in a prominent correspondence school, 
and his advancement and persistency are re- 
markable. This is not an isolated case 
either; it all depends on the system. 

The assertion is made in Mr. Fish’s article 
that “the convict in prison is irritable, rest- 
less, likes to be humored, acts at times like 
an overgrown child; that he is suspicious, 
tricky and at the same time sincere and 
open-minded.” Verily, even so, this descrip- 
tion tallies with a certain percentage of peo- 
ple outside, although to apply this descrip- 
tion in general to men in prison is a mis- 
application. The assertion, however, that 
“a clear, well-balanced brain is a rarety 
in prison; that all convicts are more or less 
what in prison parlance is denominated as 
“pug-house,” or “batty,” is clearly a mis- 
statement. Such a sweeping statement is 
absurd. 

Whatever faults can be found in prisoners 
and prisons, there can be applied, in most 
cases, one remedy, and that remedy is occu- 
pation and occupation of a congenial na- 
ture. We grow through expression and the 
only way to reform a man is through the 
right exercise of his faculties, thus allow- 
ing the man to reform himself. Men can 
be led away from the bad by making life af- 
firmative. 

In states where contract labor is forbid- 
den by law, other occupation could be given 
that would not clash with the labor unions. 
For grown men, in such states, sloyd would 
be the simplest form of work, and this would 
lead to carpentry, cabinet work, wood carv- 
ing, ornamental blacksmithing and weaving. 
The simple weaving of “homespun” would 
lead some to tapestries, just as wood carving, 
modelling and drawing would lead others 
to art. Such occupation would surely work 
a reformation in great numbers, and a just 
and proper pride would gradually grow 
among men in prison in such work. 

As for these hand-made fabrics, there can 
never be a glut on the market. They would 
have to sell higher than the machine made 
article, and therefore the trades unions would 
be appeased. Competition would be over- 
come by making the thing better, not cheap- 


ot. A MAN IN PRISON. 


mnie LPS IN THE HOMES OR 
IN THE SLUMS AND SHOPS 


To THE EDITOR: 

“Tt is useless trying to help the poor; 
they love the tenements, and would rather 
have shop wages, too low to live upon, than 
take places as help. The lower classes are 
the lazy, the improvident, and the dishon- 
est.” 

In the main, even the bad seek their own 
interest. Ill-doing without motive is rare 
—we call it some “mania” when it occurs 
in the rich. Evil is commonly done to ob- 
tain something which is, or which at least 
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seems, desirable. As the poor are not desti- 
tute of all intelligence, we may be sure 
that, apart from questions of right or wrong, 
they do what they believe to be for their 
own happiness. Clearly they think it more 
for their.happiness to stay in the shops and 
slums, rather than to take service or go to 
the country. Are they right for once? 

We have charitable societies which would 
annually train some hundreds of New York’s 
hundred thousand women servants; and first- 
class places offer high wages. As shop 
girls have to work hard and are not the class 
to whom wages are no object, let us see why 
those feeling so keenly the want of money do 
not avail themselves of such splendid op- 
portunities. When we reach old age or 
even middle life, it is hard, often fatal, to 
change our habits. It would be unreason- 
able then, to expect any but the young to do 
so. 

Let us suppose, then, that an industrious 
girl has learned her duties in a society, and 
under a matron so tactful that the pupil, 
not realizing that she is receiving charity, 
has lost none of her self-respect. She is 
a chamber-maid or waitress, and as such 
should get from sixteen to twenty-two dol- 
lars per month with board. Why does she 
prefer to provide for herself on six dollars a 
week in a shop, or on four dollars in a fac- 
tory? In the first place, an ordinary woman 
cannot get a first-class place. She must be 
neat, strong, quick, capable, willing, trained, 
good-tempered, nice looking, well-mannered, 
strictly sober, and content to resign the 
visits of men. Many require her to belong 
to their own communion and to wear a cap 
as well. Are such virtues the natural pro- 
ducts of the slums or are they learned in 
a charity school? Such persons do not 
need your aid or that of anyone else. 

How many of your friends would you 
take for your servants? One is delicate, an- 
other irritable, another indolent, another in- 
capable, inexperienced, or noisy, another too 
fond of men’s society, grim, pert, a little 
giddy, overdressed, dowdy, ugly, or “quite 
too pretty to have in the house.” Most of 
us would sit for weeks in an intelligence 
office before we should get a place, and when 
we did, we would leave it the same night. 

But in the country, says someone, or in 
poorer houses, so much is not required, and 
yet it is almost impossible to get servants 
for flats or country houses. Naturally, you 
have horses, entertainments, study, books, 
art, and acquaintances with which to amuse 
yourself; the servant girl has nothing but 
her acquaintances. In a flat or in the coun- 
try she is asked to give up the one poor 
pleasure that saves her from utter mental 
death, that sympathetic notice of what is 
going on, which, when we hear it, we call 
gossip; when we read it, news. The ser- 
vant, moreover, must give up her liberty. 
From six in the morning ’till ten at night, 
she must always listen for the bell; from 
dawn till midnight always be at the disposal 
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of other women, not always angels, not al- 
ways even ladies. Such are the require- 
ments. What are the rewards? Sixty or 
seventy cents a day, social degradation, and 
probably to die an old maid. There is no 
use blinking it; you might kiss a shop girl; 
you would not sit down to a table with a 
servant. They are not “help” at all. They 
are menials. The servant learns to know 
refinement, so that she will not marry a 
truckman; yet even the coachman thinks 
her beneath him; a mechanic will marry 
only some one whom he can call a “lady.” 
The shop girl is her superior. The shop is 
hot and stuffy; is it worse than the kitchen? 
The shop girl’s hours are long, but they have 
an end. Her food is poor, but it is seasoned 
with liberty. To take service is almost to 
take the vows of poverty, celibacy, and obe- 
dience. Truly it is wonderful that there 
are any good servants at all. 

Your butler drinks; they nearly all drink. 
When they do not, they save money, go into 
business, and generally lose it and then, dis- 
couraged, come back to service. Your but- 
lers are ordinary men, no better, no worse, 
than others; there must be some reason why 
they drink. ‘The reason is that their hours 
are long, they are not usually intellectual, 
and they have no amusement or recreation; 
they cannot even smoke except on their even- 
ings out in the club or at the corner saloon. 
‘Perhaps they see wines drunk and hear them 
praised at table; what wonder if they taste 
and try to find a little stimulus in the bot- 
tle? Men fall on the side on which they are 
tempted. Good butlers are scarce. 

Men are usually convinced only by them- 
selves; if you are willing so to be convinc- 
ed, it is easy to try it. Ask any poor per- 
son why he does not go to the country. The 
first question is, “Where should I go?” “Oh, 
go west; go anywhere;” that is the usual 
philanthropic plan. But if you have a defin- 
ite place in your mind, you must answer the 
question, “What should I be doing out there, 
knowing nobody?” Farm? They have no 
land or money to stock in. Work for a 
farmer? They know nothing of farm work, 


and a farmer would not be bothered with a . 


feeble, narrow-chested stranger. Jf a fool- 
ish or good-natured farmer gives him a job, 
what shall he do in the winter, or if em- 
ployment fail? . Here, when the bit and the 
gup are gone, his neighbors will always lend 
or give; to whom shall he turn in the 
strange and desolate country? Finally, how 
is he to pay fares, for the wife and chil- 
dren, and freight for his poor little furni- 
ture? The piteous great army of tramps is 
full of those who have tried the country 
for employment, and failing have fallen 
from the ranks. 

Yet, after all, if the denizen of the slums 
loves the slums without a reason; if the 
tenement house child, like the jailbird, will 
fly back to his haunt, it is not with him that 
the difficulty lies. With the slums as they 
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are, we are prepared to deal. We have in 
New York city two thousand and forty char- 
ities. If our own country and other coun- 
tries did not carelessly pour their youth into 
the towns, we might grapple with the pau- 
perism which we have; but the flood of pov- 
erty rises only the faster as we build -dams. 
It cannot be that these people coming from 
the country are also hopelessly corrupt, 
drunken, discontented and vicious; but if 
they were, what would be the use of sending 
our own people out to the conditions which 
bring such results? If the life on the farm 
would so greatly improve our laborers, if 
work is so plentiful there, why, in spite of 
all our efforts, and in spite of the laws of 
demand and supply, does the current stead- 
ily set cityward? Because, however charm- 
ing it may look at a distance, in the life 
of the ordinary farmer are hardship, lone- 
liness, and dullness inexpressible. 

Is it not true that every generation brings 
up troops of honest, intelligent, pushing boys 
in the country as well as in the cities? Yet 
all over these eastern states are farms aban- 
doned to the mortgagees. The farmers, to 
the loss of help in the field, send their sons 
first to the village, then to the city. They 
know by bitter trial that the best for which 
most farmers such as they may hope as a 
reward for heavy toil is a bare living. 
Forced by the speculative value of land to 
a distance from the city, they know that the 
railroad which takes their product: for the 
market, takes their profit for itself; that to 
improve the farm, is to invite the assessor; 
that of those things to pay for which they 
are taxed directly or indirectly, next to noth- 
ing comes to them; that as the joints get 
stiff and the soil wears out, the competition 
with machine labor and western land be- 
comes keener and yet more keen. So the 
bright boy decides that he, at least, will not 
travel that hard road which can lead only 
to failure. He will reach out for the great 
prizes gained in business, of which he hears 
so much. What wonder if he does not see 
the thousands who, almost unnoticed, sink 
in the struggle into the city slums? 

And the city lad, with no taste for na- 
ture, at work since he was able to mind the 
baby,—what tastes, what capabilities has he 
that the country cabin could’ gratify? 
We have put up the prices of the land ad- 
joining the cities by speculation in them. 
The law allows and even encourages such 
speculation, so that the farm must be at a 
distance from the city, if it be a considerable 
tract. The only hope then, for keeping 
the young people on the farm is to cultivate 
small pieces of land near the towns; or 
where a change can not be made, to special- 
ize on a small part of the land, so as to 
make it possible to raise profitable crops 
without hard toil. 

I have tried in Three Acres and Liberty 
to show how this may be done. 

Botton HA... 
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! Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE SOCIAL WORKER 


What is it that the social worker does? Wherein is he an expert? What 
unifying principle is there in the multifarious tasks of the relief visitor, the placing 
out agent, the settlement resident, and the social reformer? Have they a common 
vocation justifying professional training, literature, esprit de corps, and standards? 
The answers to these’questions have mainly been taken for granted. For the first 
time, in a striking address which we print in full elsewhere in this number, a 
distinguished member of another profession has subjected to critical examination 
the claim of the social worker to professional standing, and has undertaken to’ 
give a definite reply to the specific inquiry. 

We must leave to our readers the pleasure of finding out from Dr. Cabot’s 
own exposition of the subject the precise character of this expert service. The 
blank between this paragraph and the next, in which the subject is further dis- 


cussed, is to be filled in by the careful reading of the article to which we refer. 
* * * 


This insistence on the development of character as the prime function of the 
social worker, recalls an address of J. G. Phelps Stokes in the New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction a few years ago, in which defective 
personality was declared to be the chief cause of poverty and the true objective 
of social work. It corresponds to the emphasis placed by many on friendly 
visiting as a scheme of relief and prevention, since the purpose of a permanent 
personal relation between the visitor and the family which has once been in: 
distress, is to overcome these defects of character which have led to disaster. It 
is in line with the old-time exhortations to thrift, frugality, industry and 
temperance, as means of avoiding poverty, and it is also in line with modern 
anthropology and experimental psychology in their painstaking study of the 
individual who had been so nearly lost to sight because of the popular interest in 
the mass. Since Dr. Cabot’s exposition thus reassures any social worker who 
might have shared the public scepticism as to whether he has any claim at all to 
recognition, since it is in harmony with the best traditions of the morality which 

the workers inculcate and of the methods which they have found good, and since 
it has undoubted scientific basis in psychology and anthropology, it may seem 
worse than ungracious to question it. 

And yet we do gravely question whether social workers are for the most part 
dealing in any degree with matters of undeveloped character, of defective per- 
sonality, of abnormal psychology. If we at all accurately appreciate the trend 
of thought and action among social workers, there is a growing conviction that 
if external conditions were made fairly tolerable, if children were not put at 
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work prematurely but given the opportunity to play and to grow, if overwork 
‘were to cease, if exploitation of employes and purchasers were impossible, if . 
‘sanitary homes were insured, if congestion of population were controlled, if 
‘preventable diseases and accidents were prevented, if physical needs were sup- 
plied, if orphans and neglected children and the aged and infirm were promptly 
placed in suitable foster, boarding, or cottage homes, if to convalescents and such 
-as suffer from chronic ailments were given the opportunity to get well, to work 
at light and appropriate tasks or to remain without occupation, as their physical 
‘condition might require, if savings were safe, the schools provided an education, 
the police gave protection, the courts administered justice and the charities 
relief—then character would take care of itself. Now, we are not among those 
who indiscriminately arraign the existing order and bewail the good old times. 
It is not that everything is wrong. On the contrary, we believe that most things 
are right, that they are better than they ever were before and therefore that it is 
possible to make them better yet. 

Charities, schools, factories, homes, courts and jails are on the whole better 
than in the days of our ancestors, but they are not ideal. They are far short of 
our conception of what they should be. They have not changed as rapidly as 
our new knowledge and our new interest in our fellow-men make possible and 
desirable. Neither working nor living conditions correspond to our present social 
standards, and it is our view of the function of the social worker that he is 
seeking at one place and another, according to his special interest, to bring about 
this correspondence; to make our charities more humane and effective, our schools 
more vocational and better adapted to present actual needs, our courts and re- 
formatories genuinely reformative and preventive, our factories, railways and 
other industries more reasonable in their demands on workers, our homes safer, 
more sanitary, more favorable to domestic life, our public service in every branch 
more effective for the protection and the promotion of the common welfare. 

The individual case work to which Dr. Cabot gives attention is a part, but 
by no means the whole or even the most significant part of social work. To treat a 
case of neurasthenia may, indeed, as he suggests, be within the province of the 
social worker rather than in that of the physician, although of this we are sceptical ; 
but in either case the social worker is certainly interested in the unnecessary 
city noises, the over-crowded school curriculum, the feverish overwork, the in- 
adequate food which physicians tell us are contributory causes of the disease. 
To find out what are the adverse living and social conditions, to learn their 
remedies, and then by practical measures to secure their actual adoption, this we 
conceive to be the function of the social worker as he has gradually found his place 
in the modern city. His feet must be planted firmly on a knowledge of the in- 
dividual, but if he remain absorbed in this, he remains in fact a physician, or a 
psychologist or an anthropologist or a legal or business adviser as the case may 
be. He does not become a social worker. For that it seems to us to be essential 
that on the sure foundation of a knowledge of individual cases, he proceed to work 
in one way or another at the improvement of conditions, for the realization in the 
social welfare of some new knowledge, or of some new appreciation of ancient 
wisdom. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


REPORT ON STREET 
CLEANING IN BOSTON 


In the spring of the present year a com- 
mittee of citizens of Boston engaged the 
services of Richard T. Fox of Chicago to 
report on the condition of Boston streets 
as to cleanliness. Constant complaint was 
being made by all classes of citizens and 
the newspapers had commented continu- 
ally and adversely on the existing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Fox had learned scientifically prac- 
tical methods of street cleaning under the 
late Col. Waring in New York and had 
remained in the New York Department 
of Street Cleaning for six years after the 
latter’s retirement. He left New York 
at the instance of a number of prominent 
Chicago citizens to give a practical illus- 
tration to Chicago of the benefit of proper 
methods of street cleaning. These citi- 
zens, headed by the Commercial Club and 
the Merchants Club, raised about $36,000 
to make this demonstration. A section of 
Chicago streets was selected in the down- 
town district, comprising about three and 
one-half miles and representing the most 
difficult conditions in that city, if not in 
the world. The city administration had 
confessed its inability to clean this dis- 
trict and keep it clean, owing to the enor- 
mous volume of vehicular traffic and the 
kind and condition of pavement. Mr. 
Tox took charge, organized a force from 
green material and in the face of veiled 
but aggressive opposition, in about two 
months, had the district in such condition 
as to call for the strongest commendation 
from not only the ordinary citizen, but 
from the men who were “paying the pi- 
per.” This was in the summer of 1904 
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and this district is still under his charge 
and has since been increased over thirty 
per cent. Mr. Fox went to Boston July 
I and spent six weeks in his investiga- 
tions. The findings in his report, which, 
with its illustrations and comparative 
tables, comprises twenty-seven pages, are 
summarized by him as follows: 

The separation of the work of cleaning 
the streets, removing the dirt, removing 
the ashes, garbage and refuse and of 
sprinkling the streets into two separate 
departments, is extravagant inasmuch as 
it results in a triplication of supervision 
and in an enormous loss of time by the 
carts in going through the same streets 
twice instead of once on the same er- 
rand. The general method of manage- 
ment is inadequate. Discipline is lax and 
supervision poor. Practically twenty-five 
per cent of time is lost by the workmen 
in loafing. Operation methods are waste- 
ful both in labor and in executive serv- 
ice, even were the supervision such as to 
compel a fair day’s work of the men. 


‘The expense of some classes of work and 


maintenance are out of all reasonable 
proportion to the results obtained. The 
official records indicate an amount of 
work as being done that cannot possibly 
be accomplished under existent condi- 
tions, Civil service regulations are being 
circumvented. Many of the men are too 
old to do good work. The annual reports 
of the departments are insufficient. 

He recommends that the two depart- 
ments now charged with cleaning and wa- 
tering the streets and removing ashes,’ 
garbage and waste be consolidated and 
consequently that one set of supervisory 
officers be used; that only one man be 
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assigned to each cart removing sweepings 
at a saving of about $56,000 per year; 
that this be done with the carts now re- 
moving ashes, etc., at a saving of about 
$158,000 per year; that the work now 
done by hand be more effectively super- 
vised at a saving of $12,000 per year; 
that the management of the stables be 
given more attention whereby a saving of 
about $23,000 per year could in his opin- 
ion be made. 

Beyond ‘all this Mr. Fox recom- 
mends by inference that all this work 
be placed in charge of a man whose 
knowledge of and experience in this work 
qualifies him for it; that he hold his posi- 
tion on merit alone and that the same 
qualifications be required of all his sub- 
ordinates. Under such conditions the 
head of the work would be able to get 
proper discipline, proper methods and a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. He 
would abolish machine sweeping except 
in outlying districts, and use hand 
labor instead. He would divide the 


city into districts, these into sections, 


and these again into sweeping and driv- 
ing routes, for which individual responsi- 
bility can be obtained. He would uniform 
the entire force in order to instill a self- 
respecting spirit in the men, and to be able 
to keep proper track of them. In short, 
he would substitute modern business 

methods for the present ones which have 
grown up from a desire of political man- 
agers to pay political debts and a feeling 
ot the political unit, the voter, that he 
should be rewarded for political fidelity 
by a job which carried as little work and 
as much pay as possible. 

Mr. Fox’s report was regarded by the 
committee as thorough and effective. It 
was transmitted to the mayor in the hope 
that the administration might take advan- 
tage of the useful suggestions therein. It 
was given to the public through the press 
in the hope that it would awaken them to 
demand of an administration a _ dol- 
lar’s worth of work and intelligence for a 
dollar expended. And, finally, it was 
transmitted to the Boston Finance Com- 
mission, which is at present doing useful 
work for civic betterment, in the hope 
that that body might get some useful light 
on an alleged incompetently administered 
department and by the power of its in- 
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fluence on public and political opinion cor- 
rect the abuses Mr. Fox has found. 


MARYLAND STATE BOARD 


A concerted movement is on foot for 
the forming of a state board of charities 
and correction in Maryland. Professor 
Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins 
University, who is president of the Mary- 
land State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, is taking a leading part in 
organizing public sentiment for the for- 
mation of a state board.. Professor Hol- 
lander will appoint a committee of five to 
consider the matter, and it is expected 
that this committee will later appoint a 
citizens’ committee of fifty which will 
push the proposed board before the Mary- 
land state legislature. 

It has been pointed out in Maryland 
that although the legislature has passed 
a law which will make it necessary for the 
state to take care of all the indigent in- 
sane after 1909, practically no prepara-— 
tions for it have yet been made; of the 
1,500 feeble-minded persons in the state, 
only 300 are cared for by the state at its 
school, and no provision is made for fee- — 
ble-minded women; improvement in the — 
standard of the child caring agencies and 
the county jails is greatly desired; regu- 
lar inspection of penal institutions and 
almshouses has been repeatedly suggested 
as a crying need. Progress in all these 
ways may be expected to follow the ap- 
pointment of a state board. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
EIGHT HOURS LAW 


The new law restricting the work of 
children below the age of sixteen years 
in factories in the state of New York 
to eight hours in one day and forty-eight 
hours in one week has been in 
force since October first. - The fol- 
lowing immediate effects are report- - 
ed. Some employers are keeping 
children who were already in their em- 
ploy, obeying the law, and sending the 
children away daily at 5 p. m., not letting 
them begin to work until 8 a. m., but an- 
nouncing that they will hire no new chil- 
dren below the age of sixteen years. 
Other employers are deliberately break- 
ing the law and taking the risk of future 
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detection and prosecution. Still others 
frankly say that the demand for labor 
is such that they will continue to hire 
children, subject to the law, but are re- 
ducing wages in proportion to the short- 
ened working day. 

These. tidings should rejoice the hearts 
of home-making women who suffer from 
the dearth of domestic help, for some 
girls are finding difficulty in getting work 
in manufacture. But where can the girls 
thus temporarily 
unemployed, 
pending the ar- 
rival of the six- 
teenth birthday, 
find training for 
household life? 
Why are so 
many opportuni- 
ties open for 
them to spend 
the unemployed 
nterval in class- 
es designed to 
fit them for 
manufacture and 
commerce and 
so few oppor- 
tunities for 
training for 
household life?‘ 
The _ situation 
emphasizes the 
wisdom and 
value of the 
Practical House- 
keeping Centers 
of which Miss 
Mabel C. Kitt- 
redge is secre- 
tary and super- 
intendent. Any 
social worker in- 
terested in girls 
who are temporarily unemployed by rea- 
son of the new law can do no better 
thing for them than getting them into 
communication with Miss_ Kittredge, 
whose address is 60 Washington square, 
south, New York. 


THE NEW CHILD 
LABOR SECRETARY 


Owen R. Lovejoy, who has been act- 
ing secretary of the National Child Labor 
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OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 
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Committee since the resignation of Sam- 
uel McCune Lindsay last spring, was ap- 
pointed “secretary at the meeting of the 
trustees on Monday of this week. His 
aunual report, for the third year of the 
work of the National Committee indicated 
that eighteen states had within the year 
enacted child labor laws of importance, 
one of these, Florida, placing such a law 
in the statutes for the first time. Most 
of these changes were reviewed for these 
columns a month 
ago. Mr. Love- 
joy, in his re- 
port, suggests 
that the net re- 
sults of the year 
justify the be- 
lief that more 
complete organ- 
ization in the = 
various states 
would place the 
National Com- 
mittee in a posi- 
t1LOn) toy exert 
greater influence 
to secure the 
needed _legisla- 
ton son pee 
state and four 
local communi- 
ties have been 
established with- 
in the year, one 
state committee 
re-organized and 
ingsrx other 
states commit- 
tees are in pro- 
cess of forma- 
tion. Plans were 
approved by the 
trustees for the 
appointment of 
district secretaries in New England and 
in the West and for extensive investiga- 
tions in both southern and_ northern 
states. 

Mr. Lovejoy, the newly appointed ex- 
ecutive officer of the committee, was born 
in Jamestown, Mich., September 9, 
1866; graduated from Albion College, 
Albion, Mich., 1891, and after two years’ 
post-graduate study, took the degree 
A. M. 1893. After serving in the pasto- 
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rate of Methodist churches in Michigan, 
he was called to the First Congregational 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., in 1899. 
While pastor of this church in Mt. Ver- 
non he became greatly interested in va- 
rious social problems and co-operated in 
the organization of the Mount Vernon 
Sociological Club, which met by-monthly 
and invited to its platform eminent speak- 
ers on all the leading topics in social re- 
form. During the great coal strike of 
1902 Mr. and “Mrs. Lovejoy were sent by 
a committee of Mt. 
study the situation in the anthracite field, 
and it was the familiarity with this region 
gained at that time, which led the Nation- 
al Child Labor Committee on its organi- 
zation to invite Mr. Lovejoy to an in- 
vestigation of child labor in the anthra- 
cite coal region. He became assistant 
secretary: of this committee in October, 
1904, serving in this capacity, in the or- 
ganization of state and local committees 
and the investigation of child labor in the 
northern states. Various contributions 
to the literature of this subject have ap- 
peared from him in this journal, The 
Outlook, Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, The 
Independent, School Journal, and other 
periodicals. 


“THE PEOPLE’S DISEASE” 


The movement for the better care of 
the teeth which has grown out of the 
work begun in the municipal gymnasi- 
ums of Boston is making encouraging 
progress. In this work the Bath De- 
partment of Boston is a pioneer; it is a 
part of the broad constructive work in 
public hygiene which is being carried out 
in such a successful manner in the public 
baths and gymnasiums. Last winter the 
children who came to the gymnasiums 
had a careful inspection of their teeth 
and mouths; and there was hardly a 
child among them that did not show some 
serious indication of neglict. 

Boston has six dental organizations 
and each one is to be represented upon 
a council. And the suggestion has 
been made that a general conference be 
called to define and extend the plans for 
future work. Recognizing the. well-de- 
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fined and frequent connection between ca- — 


rious or decayed teeth and tuberculosis, 
and with a proper concern for the general 
hygiene of the patients, the Boston Asso- 
ciation for the Relief and Control of Tu- 
berculosis is using the Bath Department’s 
leaflet on the care of the teeth. 


Brookline has established a dental in- — 


spection of the school children. Malden 
has taken the initiatory steps in that di- 
rection. 


People’s Disease has been given to the 
condition known as carious or diseased 
teeth. 

The Children’s Aid Society of New 
York has recently taken firm hold of this. 
problem in an attempt to eradicate the 
trouble in its twenty industrial schools, 
eight lodging houses and temporary 
hemes and in the different neighborhoods 
which surround these centers of social im- 
provement. The Children’s Aid Socicty’s 
Dental Clinic was organized last Janu- 
ary and its office was opened at the West 
53d street industrial school. Leading 
dentists of the city responded heartily 
and with Dr. J. Morgan Howe as presi- 
dent, Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler as vice- 
president, and Dr. Arthur H. Merritt as 
secretary, a force of nine consulting den- 
tal surgeons, twenty visiting surgeons and 
five attending surgeons was organized. | 

The clinic has just made its first re- 
port to the society covering a period of 
between three and four months. So far 
the work has been confined largely to the 
53d street industrial school, on the theory 
that it would be better thoroughly to cov- 
er a limited field and then broaden the 
scope rather than to be superficial over 
the entire territory. The wisdom of this 
course has been justified, as out of the 394 
children examined one hundred per cent 
required some form of dental treatment. 
In the teeth of these 394 children 1,264 
cavities were found. It was necessary to 
extract 214 teeth and of the remainder 
those which required immediate treatment 


And Salem is inaugurating a ~ 
- similar kind-of. work. The name The — 


arts 


were given attention either by filling the © 


cavities or otherwise caring for the teeth. 


About fourteen cases are attended to each 
day. 
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A Non-Partisan Mayor 


Crystal Eastman 


“My nomination by the party to which 
I do not belong; the statement in 
your letter that I am nominated, ‘not as 
a party candidate in the sense of any 
suggestion that I ama Republican; . ., 
these, together with the nomination by 
petition, . . . and, moreover, the many 
individual requests from citizens of ail 
political parties that I should accept the 
nomination—sufficiently warrant the con- 


clusion that my candidacy properly rep- 


resents the non-partisan sentiment of our 
people. 

“Political partisanship has no place 
in the management of a corporation, 
municipal or other. The city should be an 
association of people bent on raising the 
standard of living, each trying in his 
Tespective sphere to make the city more 
desirable in every way. To sucha serv- 
ice I gladly enlist myself, whether it be 
as a private citizen or a public officer. 
The personal requests, the citizens’ peti- 
tion, and the action of your convention 
disavowing all partisanship in this respect, 
leave me no honorable alternative but 
to accept the nomination.” 

Thus does Elmira’s eighty-year-old 
Mayor, a strong Democrat in national 
politics, elected two years ago on a fu- 
sion ticket, accept the nomination of the 
Republican party for a second term. There 
is little here to suggest the typical “letter 
of acceptance’’with its stereotyped phrases 
of party-congratulation and glorification, 
and its vague, extravagant, promises for 
the future. This letter breathes a new 
spirit; it carries with it a hope, almost a 
conviction, that one by one each of our 
cities is going to gather up its forces and 
wrench its own government from the 
clutch of national political parties with 
their admirably graded, intricate systems 
of bosses, “boot-licking,” and benefits. 

Elmira is a little city of 40,000. For 
years its elections have been notorious 
for vote-buying, and_ its government 
characterless, inefficient and expensive. 
Two years ago, a minister of the town, 
who had been agitating for some time 
without apparent results, went to the local 
f 
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boss of each party, accused him of cor-. 
rupting the ballot, and asked him what 
he thought of such a practice from the 
point of view of individual citizenship. 
and the city’s welfare. He found the 
situation to be much like that of two boys. 
caught cheating at a game of checkers, . 
for each one admitted his guilt, blamed. 
it on the other and said in effect, “well, 
make him play fair; then I'll play fair.” 
This did not seem a hopeless situation. 
to the minister. A meeting was brought. 
about and a solemn compact signed that 
no votes should be paid for on either side. 
during the approaching election, and fur- 
ther both agreed upon the same candidate 
for mayor. True to their word, there- 
was no vote-buying that fall, and the fu- 
sion mayor was elected. 

The man they had chosen was Elmira’s . 
most famous citizen, Z. R. Brockway, 
and it has proven a wise choice. Mr. 
Brockway’s name is so well known. 
among sociologists and social-reformers, 
it seems hardly necessary to recall that 
he is a penologist of note and authority 
on both continents and was the active 
force of the prison reform movement in 
America. Starting as clerk of the Con- 
necticut state prison in 1848, he finally 
became the first superintendent of the - 
Elmira Reformatory in 1876. This posi- 
tion he held for twenty-four years, and 
the reformatory as it exists to-day, rep- 
resenting as yet America’s best achieve- 
ment in that line, is the mark of his 
hands. 

In 1900 Mr. Brockway resigned. Then . 
after five years, during which he lived 
quietly in Elmira, he was elected mayor, . 
and his administration is just now draw- 
ing toaclose. To say the very least and 
what is admitted on every side, it has 
been active, efficient, and incorruptible to - 
a degree unknown in Elmira since the 
memory of man. Here are some defi- 
nite practical gains. Each of the last 
three mayors had left a deficit— $25,800, 
$43,711, finally $96,106. And since 1890 » 
the tax rate had increased about forty 
per cent. At the end of Mr. Brock- 
way’s first year the big deficit of nearly 
$100,000 was paid, and there remained 
in the treasury a surplus of $25,000, and : 
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the tax rate has begun to go down. In 
the department of public relief the three 
commissioners, of whom the mayor is 
one, have worked in harmony with a 
newly-organized Bureau of Associated 
Relief, with the result that the monthly 
average of out-door relief has come down 
from $207 to $39, and forty-four families, 
for ten years aided by the city, have be- 
come self-supporting. Moreover, a small 
Joan fund has been established by the city, 
and a Municipal Credit Company has 
been formed. 

Of course the new mayor has stirred 
up a good deal of opposition; an eager, 
hard-working executive, with a keen eye 
on every department and a firm grasp 
on the city’s purse-strings,—coming after 
a long line of the easy-going,—is bound 
to make trouble for several. Who ever 
gave in to an unsolicited house-cleaning 
without some grumbling protest? And 
then there is a public utilities corporation 
in Elmira, covering water, light, and 
street railways,—the majority of its stock 
said to be owned by a New Jersey Com- 
pany. This corporation, naturally deter- 
mined to get all it could in the way of 
privilege and franchise from the city, 
found itself face to face with a mayor 
equally determined to protect the city’s 
interest. For instance, the mayor found 
the city paying $19,000 a year for water. 
On consulting experts he found that $12,- 
ooo would more than cover the city’s use 
of water at the rates at which it was fur- 
nished to others, but when he tried to 
bring about this reduction the council 
voted against him, and he won the ill-will 
of the corporation. Again, the corpora- 
tion wanted a franchise for a new sub- 
urban line, the cars to pass over one of 
Elmira’s bridges. The mayor withheld 
his approval, insisting that the corpora- 
tion should pay $750 a year to the city 
(this amount being based on an estimate 
of engineers consulted by the mayor as 
to the wear and tear on the bridge), and 
also that the franchise should be limited 
to twenty-five years, to provide for a new 
adjustment of expenses (the probable 
endurance of the bridge under this use 
being limited to twenty-five years in the 
opinion of the same engineers). The of- 
ficers of the company think the mayor is 
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prejudiced and unreasonable, but he re- 
mains firm. , 

As a result of these things the Elmira 
Water, Light and Railroad Co. is the 
backbone of the opposition to Mayor 
second term. At first it 
seemed as though circumstances were 
with the opposition. Early this fall the 
Republicans nominated Mr. Brockway for 
a second term, but withheld their notifi- 
cation to see whether the Democrats 
would not also nominate him, so that they 
could jointly notify him as before. For 
Mr. Brockway had said emphatically that _ 
he would never be a party candidate. 
When it became well-known that the 
Democrats would choose one of the man- 
ageable type for its candidate, the situa- 
tion seemed desperate. To accept the 
Republican nomination after his declared 
determination not to be a party candidate 
would be inconsistent and would alienate 
his friends of other parties; on the other 
hand, to refuse it, would be to let the city 
slip right back into the well worn grooves 
of party manipulation. At this crisis the 
minister came to the front again and an 
independent nomination was proposed. 
Men of all parties rallied round him and 
in less than a week nearly a thousand 
names had been secured (only five hun- 
dred are required in a city of the third 
class). This expression of the people’s 
will enabled Mr. Brockway to accept the 
Republican nomination. He stands now 
as the candidate of the Citizens’ League 
and of the Republican party. If he is 
elected next Tuesday, it will mean more 
than it did two years ago, for this time 
it will have been accomplished by the 
citizens acting without the aid of any 
powerful party organization. It will 
really mean the triumph of a nomination 
by petition. 


A Relative Who Did Not 
Find Fault 


The general public seldom hears of in- 
stitutions for the insane except when 
glaring head lines in the newspapers call 
attention to some alleged abuse of pa- 
tients. That such unfortunate things do 
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happen cannot be denied, but it is also 
‘true that in reputable hospitals they hap- 
pen rarely and in an exceedingly small 
proportion of the total number of pa- 
tients cared for, and that they are seldom 
as bad as represented by the press. What 
we do not ordinarily hear anything about 
is what the patients themselves think of 
the hospitals and what their friends think 
of the treatment which they receive there. 
The members of the State Charities Aid 
Association who are engaged in After 
Care for the Insane and visit in their 
homes patients discharged recovered, 
find that these recovered patients and 
-their friends seldom have anything but 
the highest praise for the hospitals and 
generally the deepest gratitude for the 
treatment received. That some patients 
not only recover their mental and physical 
health but are actually improved in their 
general mode of living by a brief sojourn 
in such a place, is graphically illustrated 
by the following letters from the hus- 
band of a former patient. In the state of 
New York it is customary to give recov- 
ered patients a trial in the world outside 
the institution by paroling them for thirty 
days to some responsible relative or 
friend. During the period of parole the 
person responsible for the patient is sup- 
posed to keep the hospital informed of 
the patient’s progress towards complete 
recovery. The patient referred to in 
these letters was a case of acute mania 
who recovered after less than five months’ 
treatment. During the period of parole 
her husband addressed weekly letters to 
the medical superintendent as follows: 


July 8, 1907. 
' Dear Sir: 

In regard to my wife’s condition would 
say it’s first rate, for so far she forgets all 
the things she used to imagine before. When 
she looks up she don’t say she sees stars 
or when she looks down snakes. She has 
to be spoken to twice before she speaks once. 
She don’t care for drink any more. Done 
my washing that I had stored away for the 
five months she’s beer gone. Already she 
goes to market, does the housework and 
meets me with a pleasant smile instead of 
a frown like before, so you can see I’m well 
pleased with the result and remain yours 
very respectfully. 

July 15, 1907. 
Dear Sir: 

As I promised to write yon and let you 

know how my wife would behave I must 
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Say she is getting along splendid. She rises 
in the morning to the minute of six, blesses 
herself and gets the breakfast. Then she 
makes her toilet gets out for a walk and 
does the marketing comes home and gets 
my dinner in good time does the dishes then 
sits in the rocker all the afternoon and reads 
the latest news for me from the morning 
and afternoon papers smiles sweetly on me 
and calls me dearest. Last but not least 
she gets the supper. When we get through 
with that she cuts the sign of the cross on 
herself and goes to bed and sleeps all 
through the night like a top only she don’t 
snore anymore. She gave up that like all 
other bad habits when she went to your san- 


itariam. 
July 22, 1907. 


It is three weeks now since I took my wife 
home and must say she is doing fine. She 
spent this week darning my stockings and 
mending my underclothes what I didn’t have 
torn up for dishrags while I had her board- 
ing at your sanitariam. She wants me to 
compliment you on your table board and 
your beautiful park. She misses your delic- 
ious prunes and apricots or quince for sup- 
per your oat meal and hamony I believe it 
is called by your beautiful and accomplished 
nurses. Then again for your Indian red 
cornmeal and sirup or molases. She misses 
your baths very much standing up naked 
under the hose and she learned a whole lot 
on housekeeping and economy that I never 
thought I could make her learn. She asked 
me not to forget to mention your famous 
salad your fresh green lettuce with its new 
mode of dressing. I can assure you the 
change done her good. It reminded her of 
life in the country when she was a girl. So 
let me tell you that life in the sanitariam 
agreed with my wife. To tell you the truth 
doctor she seems to me like a new woman. 
So I am hoping my wife will be discharged 
very soon and would like to have your opin- 
ion with it if-she should continue taking 
medicine if so if you would send her a pre- 
scription for same. ‘Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am yours very respectfully. 


The Myriad Tenantry of 


Furnished Rooms' 
Robert A. Woods 


One theory of the only remaining un- 
mitigated terror that besets the, human 
body seems to be that it is the result of 
normal individual cells being thrown into 
a disintegrated and chaotic relation while 
they are under the full momentum of life 
and growth. This may suggest the so- 
cial danger of a great population made 


IThis and the two accompanying articles exclude 
from consideration the inmates of the great ten to 
twenty-five cent hostelries. 
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up of detached men and women living in 
rented rooms, massed together near the 
vital centre of a city. 

In every large city in this country such 
a situation now exists or is forming. Its 
outward aspect is often so respectable 
and even conventional, that its real mean- 
ing has been but slightly understood. The 
superficial respectability is in fact one of 
the chief causes for the existence of the 
“roomer.” The commercial employe has 
a personal standard higher than commer- 
cial wages will justify. He clings to the 
part of his standard which concerns his 
clothes, an accessible and seemly place 
of abode, and his passing enjoyments. In 
an increasing number of cases, he loses 
home, decent food, the neighborly ameni- 
ties of life, and his place in the frame- 
work of citizenship,—the solid bulwarks 
of character and power. 

The agency most responsible for what 
can be done to enhance the well-being of 
this lodging population, and the agency 
in many cases most bewildered by their 
coming, is the down-town Protestant 
church. These people are not immi- 
grants; or, in so far as they are, they be- 
long to nationalities closely related to the 
predominant American stock. They are 
very largely of Protestant antecedents, in 
striking contrast with the tenement-house 
population. The reason usually given 
for the relaxation of Protestant church 
work in lodging-house sections, is that the 
population is so floating ; which has noth- 
ing whatever to do in the case so far as 
the marching orders of the Christian 
church are concerned. If Protestantism 
is to approach any nearer to the needs 
of the city than the suburbs, if it is to be 
a thing of power in American city life, 
here is one of its two chief opportunities. 
The other is with the nearly related apart- 
ment-house class. 

Many interesting gains are being made 
by the action of employers in the direc- 
tion of the so-called industrial betterment 
work. The lodging population repre- 
sents to the great commercial interests of 
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our cities the need of industrial better- — 
ment writ large. A generation ago many 
of the men who are now our commercial 
leaders made their homes as young men . 
in old-fashioned boarding-houses. They 
were surrounded during the most pre- 
carious period in their lives by many of 
the safeguards of a good home. A great 
part of their success as builders of our ~ 
cities is owing to that fact. The cor- 
responding types of young men in these 
days are thrown into the dreary, demoral- 
izing crowd of lodgers. Years ago social 
sentiment would not expose young wo- 
men even to the conditions of the re- 
sponsible, well-ordered boarding house. 
Now they constitute a full half of the 
lodging-house_ contingent. The situa- 
tion involves an enormous loss of well- 
being, of present productive capacity and 
Sometime 
ere long, in an enlightened city commu- 
nity, a chamber of commerce may see 
in this situation one of the city’s greatest, 
most vital economic needs; and after 
wrestling with the problem of housing 
and feeding the commercial employe, it 
may find itself in a new point of view as 
to the really decisive matter of his wages. 

Any rank, unsocial growth in a com- 
munity, even though free from the worst 
evils in itself, is made the nesting-place 
of the community’s darkest vice and 
crime. Civilization is advancing to the 
point where these things are not allowed 
to flourish openly in quarters of their 
own. They betake themselves with more 
or less secrecy to the region where the 
floating population in general is in pos- 
session. To some this is an argument 
for a return to the old, baser order of 
segregation of the worst evils. Rightly 
considered, this complexity represents 
only a stronger demand for such public 
sanitary and police regulations for all 
lodging-houses, and such personal and 
collective leavening influences, as will 
make our lodging districts reasonably 
wholesome and humanizing, so far as 
they must continue to exist. 
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. ROOMS TO LET! 
“Ts there a street of any considerable length in any city which does not present that sign to the eye?” 


The Problem of the Roomer 


Albert B. Wolfe 


Professor of Socislogy in Oberlin College; late holder of the South End 
House Fellowship in Harvard University 


Rooms to let! Is there a street of any 
considerable length in any city which 
does not somewhere present that sign 
to the eye? And the roomer—what could 
the modern city do without him? His 
name is legion and his calling is anything 
from day laborer to city editor. With all 
his diversity of occupation, with all his 
variety of origin and prospects, pecuni- 
ary and otherwise, he is a type. He is 
the typical young American of the city— 
the man behind the counter, the office 
man at the desk, the skilled mechanic, 
unmarried and unhampered by family, 
free to gravitate where wages are high- 
est. The  roomer is every seventh or 
eighth man or woman you meet. He 
represents the ambition, the perennial 
hopefulness, the uncompromising indi- 
vidualism, the pushing energy, the dog- 
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ged persistence, and the quick sophistica- 
tion of the younger productive ranks of 
mercantile and mechanic employes. 
Obviously the rooming-house is not to 
be confused with the Bowery lodging- 
house. The latter, possessing a certain 
sordid picturesqueness, and presenting 
problems at once evident and pressing, 
has had its full share of attention in 
housing literature. Not so the rooming 
house. Every great city has one or more 
rooming house districts, but this type of 
habitation is too general, too much lack- 
ing in striking or picturesque features, 
comes too close home to most of us at 
some time in our lives as a matter of fact 
experience, to be looked upon as a “‘prob- 
lem.” Besides we already have prob- 
lems enough. We are in fact problemed 
to the point of suffocation. Nevertheless 
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. whatever influences the rooming house 
may have affect enough people to render 
it worthy of at least passing attention. 
When there are 80,000 or 90,000 lodgers 
and roomers (chiefly roomers) in Boston 
alone, when in San Francisco there is, or 
there was before the fire, one rooming 
house to every 233 persons, in Chicago 
one to every 723, and in St. Louis one 
to every 463, we should at least know 
what the rooming house is. 

Probably of all American cities Boston 
has the most compact rooming house dis- 
trict, and one of the most extensive. 
New York has several such districts, both 
east and west of Fifth Avenue. Chicago 
has at least one, St. Louis two, and no 
city can be found without more or less 
well defined shadings and penumbras of 
rooming and boarding-house streets and 
localities. 

Two phenomena explain the existence 
of these areas of “local habitations’— 
the growth of cities and the movements 
of population within the same city. We 
are accustomed to look upon rapid city 
growth as distinctly an American phe- 
nomenon. It is not. European cities in 
not a few instances have shown more 
striking growth than our own. Nor do 
the causes of this increase differ material- 
ly at home and abroad. Many influences 
everywhere conspire to make the city a 
magnet for humanity attracting a con- 
stant stream of people from farm and 
village. Most of the attractive power of 
the city is undoubtedly industrial, but to 
the chance for employment, pursuing 
which come uncounted thousands, must 
be added the light and the life, the vanity 
and color of the city, the strange hyp- 
notice attractiveness of the crowd, the de- 
sire to be in or near the stream of things 
if not part of it. Be the causes what 
they may for this drift or rush to the 
cities, and from one city to another, it 
is important to observe that the great 
mass of men and women thus moving 
are in the prime of life, in the vigorous 
years of industrial productive power, and 
universally driven on by hope and con- 
viction of “success.” Moreover they are 
for the most part just that class of un- 
married, “unattached” mercantile em- 
ployes and skilled mechanics who people 
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neither tenement house nor apartment, 
but demand “room and board.” They 
are the great rooming-house constitu- 
ency, whose demand the “landlady” 
stands suavely or austerely ready to sup- 
ply. She also has been borne in on the 
tide of humanity in search of a living. 
Thrown upon her own resources, very 
often a widow from the Canadian prov- 
inces or “up country,” with no business 
training and less knowledge of the tricks 
and wiles of real estate men, she turns to 
the time-honored last resort of her kind— 
taking in roomers. 

The house she rents for this purpose is 
some old four-story family residence, left 
stranded with whole streets and blocks 
of its kind by changes in the business dis- 
trict, by the fickleness of residential fash- 
ion, the opening up of new residence sec- 
tions, and the consequent extensive intra- 
urban population migrations which have 
played their part in the history of every 
large city. In New York the “brown 
stone front,” in Boston the “swell front” 
in compact blocks, and in St. Louis even 
the costly old style southern mansion, in 
all its dignified aloofness from its fel- 
lows upon its own expanse of lawn, all 
have of necessity been turned over to 
people alien to their traditions and for 
whom, as a matter of practical utility, 
they are ill-suited. The transfer to new 
owners and new uses has not been with- 
out pronounced financial loss, the effort 
to minimize which has reflected itself in 
financial pressure on both landlady and 
lodger. Property of this class in an area 
of nearly a square mile in the South End 
of Boston has depreciated in value nearly . 
one-half since 1870. Great depreciation 
has likewise taken place in certain parts 
of the north and west sides of Chicago, 
for similar reasons. In St. Louis the 
writer knows of a modern residence, built 
shortly before the cyclone of 18096, in. 
what was then a very desirable residence 
district. Soon afterward the cyclone 
wrought terrible destruction in the park 
near by, uprooting all the magnificent 
trees which were the pride of the neigh- 
borhood. Other districts were at the 
same time becoming fashionable and the 
house was sold three or four years ago 
for $19,000, having cost originally $55,- 
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000. It is still a private residence, but it 
is only a question of a few years before 
it follows the other houses of the neigh- 
borhood and becomes a boarding house. 
It does not take long to change the char- 
acter of a whole district in this way. The 
call of fashion is as strong in residence 
matters as in other things. In Boston the 
South End lost its prestige during the 
eighties and by 1890 the transformation 
to a compact and typical rooming-house 
district was practically complete. In St. 
Louis the growth of the beautiful west 
end residence section doomed the south 
side, and the older portions of the erst- 
while exclusive and aristocratic residence 
streets to the west of the business district. 
In Chicago, to give but one more exam- 
ple, the World’s Fair and the develop- 
ment of the various north and south side 
elevated railways cut the bottom from un- 
der west side real estate. The lower 
north side also, which is now a compact 
rooming-house section, felt the effect of 
encroaching business, and residents took 
advantage of developing transportation 
facilities to move far out northward and 
north-westward to escape the smoke of 
the business and the west side manufac- 
turing districts. 

The reader must not fail to understand 
the difference between the rooming-house 
and the boarding-house. The boarder 
sleeps and eats in the same house; the 
roomer takes his meals at a restaurant. 
Twenty years ago two-fifths of the 
“boarders and lodgers” enumerated in 
the census of Boston were boarders. In 
1895 less than one-fifth (17.4 per cent) 
were boarders. The percentage of lodg- 
ers increased from 60.4 in 1885 to 82.6 
in 1895. The further increase which has 
undoubtedly taken place since 1895 has 
virtually wiped out the boarding-house. 
This is true not only of Boston but of 
several other Massachusetts towns. Sta- 
tistics are lacking for cities outside Mass- 
achusetts, but the probabilities are that 
the rooming house is everywhere dis- 
placing the old-time boarding-house. The 
causes of this lie in the competition of the 
cafés and “dining rooms,” the fact that it 
takes less business ability to manage a 
rooming-house than a_ boarding-house, 
and most of all, that the rooming and café 
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habit of life offers much more freedom 
than did the boarding house. In the lat- 
ter one must be on time for meals and 
must pay whether he eats or not. More- 
over, lax as were boarding-house conven- 
tionalities, they afforded far more re- 
straints than can be found in the room- 
ing house. A boarding house without a 
public parlor would be an anomaly, while 
a rooming house with one is a rarity. 

The effects of this change from board- 
ing to rooming are deplorable. It took 
away what remaining vestige of home 
life the boarder had—the common table 
with its friendly if somewhat aimless 
prattle—and threw him more than ever 
upon himself. More than anything else 
it has contributed to the isolation of the 
individual in the great middle, work-a- 
day class that fills the rooming houses,— 
an isolation which constitutes a very real 
social problem. 

While it lacks all the neighborhood life 
of a tenement district, or the well-to-do 
atmosphere of a private residence dis- 
trict, the rooming-house district is never- 
theless one of the most densely populated 
regions in the whole city. It ranks next 
to the dense tenement-house districts. 
Great density, however, does not bring 
sociability. Outwardly a compact col- 
lection of dwellings, in reality it is an 
aggregation of rooms, cells in which 
lodgers might lead anchorite existences, 
were it not for their occupations calling 
them into the world of business. Isolat- 
ed as the average roomer is, he knows 
few people and these not intimately. He 
rarely enters a family circle, except 
when he goes home on his annual week 
or two weeks’ vacation. Isolation is 
the necessary consequence of three or 
four circumstances: The heterogenity of 
the roomer class, the extreme frequency 
with which roomers change their place 
of abode, the fact that so many of them 
are newcomers in the city, and, last but 
not least, the general absence of a com- 
mon parlor for the inmates of the same 
house. or a reception room where they 
may receive callers. 

The heterogeneity mentioned is not 
that of nationality. In Boston most of 
the roomers are Americans or Canadians. 
Four-fifths are below fifty years of age, 
three-fifths below forty, one-half below 
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thirty-five. There are no children al- 
though there is a liberal sprinkling of 
married couples. Heterogeneity results 
largely from differences of occupation. 
In South End Boston, 45.5 per cent of the 
roomers are estimated to be engaged in 
mercantile callings, 25 per cent in manu- 
facturing and mechanical trades, 17 per 
cent in domestic and personal service 
and 13.5 per cent in professional service. 
With every conceivable occupation rep- 
resented, there is no apparent tendency 
for those of the same or nearly related 
occupations to live in the same house. 
Much is said about the fluidity of Ameri- 
can labor. It is discoverable in the 
rooming-house if anywhere. One-half 
the roomers change their address every 
year. They are essentially a floating 
population. 

Probably, however, neither this strik- 
ing nomadic character nor vocational 
heterogeneity is as effective in damming 
the wellsprings of healthy social inter- 
course, and in throwing the lodger upon 
his own social resources, as is the ab- 
sence of the public parlor. Were this 
even the only evil connected with room- 
ing-house life, it would in itself be suffi- 
cient to condemn the whole system. A 
girl in a rooming-house must either take 
her friends, if she has any, both men and 
women, to her room or meet them in the 
street. This is true in Boston not only 
of wage earners but of most of the stu- 
dents of Boston’s educational institutions. 
The reader may draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the probable moral effect. 

The lack of a common parlor is uni- 
versally ascribed to the economic pres- 
sure under which the landlady is labor- 
ing. Almost without exception she avers 
that she cannot afford it, just as she 
often says that she can’t afford to know 
too much about her lodgers. There is 
little doubt that under existing rents the 
first contention at least is true. 

At bottom the whole rooming-house 
question rests on dollars and cents. It is 
the problem of making both ends. meet, 
and both landlady and lodger have to 
face it. We all know the increasing cost 
of living. Living expenses fall as lightly 
upon the unmarried skilled mechanic and 
the moderately well-paid mercantile em- 
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ploye as upon anyone; but upon men 
whose pay is below the average and upon 
nearly all women, room rent and board 
must assume very weighty proportions. 
A respectable “side room” or hall bed- 
room cannot be had under two dollars a 
week and the demand in winter exceeds 
the supply, although side rooms are or- 
dinarily unheated. A “square room” for 
two can be had at from three dollars to 
seven dollars a week. Four dollars would 
be a rough average in Boston. Board 
can be had for three and a half to four 
dollars a week at any of the numerous 
dining rooms, where you go into a stuffy 
basement room pervaded with all the 
pleasant odors of an ill-kept kitchen, fish — 
your napkin out of a pigeon-hole in the 
wall and sit down where you please. 
Board at cafés can rarely be bought 
under five dollars a week. It stands to 
reason that the clerk or workman on less 
than twelve dollars a week must live be- 
low the ordinary standard of comfort 
and efficiency. There is undoubtedly a 
tremendous amount of poverty covered 
up in lodgings. 

The economic struggle of the landlady 
is most insidious in its moral effects. 
Paying from $1,000 to $1,200 for a six- 
teen-room house, with laundry, water, 
gas, coal, and incidental expenses to 
meet, and with the likelihood of having 
a part of her rooms vacant all the time 
and most of them so in summer, she does 
well to make a bare living; she cannot 
keep a public parlor, she may soon come 
not to think of one. This is the position 
of most rooming-house keepers in Bos- 
ton. If conditions are better in other 
cities it is probably because room rents 
are still higher. But the higher room 
rents go, the more house rent the land- 
lord can charge. There is then increased 
pressure on the roomer without bettering 
the condition either of the landlady or 
himself. 

We have then the economic elements 
of a moral problem: 


1. The landlord and his depreciating real- 
estate. 


2. The landlady and her struggle to make 
receipts equal expenses. 


3. The lodger, his own economic problem, 
his nomadism, heterogeneity, and isolation. 
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What are the moral results? 

In the first place, it seems to the writer, 
a peculiar attitude of mind toward mar- 
riage and family. The harder the econom- 
ic struggle the more is marriage postpon- 
ed, and the more it is postponed among 
lodgers the less necessary does it seem. 
_ Temporary unions and prostitution offer 
convenient substitutes. Skcoraly it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish respectable lodging 
houses from houses of lax standards. 
_ Not a few out-and-out houses of prosti- 
tution are scattered through the district. 
This and a large amount of prostitution 
in hired rooms make the lodging house 
figure frequently in criminal records. 
Thirdly, poignant loneliness, an evil in 
itself and a fruitful cause of greater evils. 
Fourthly, a blind, self-seeking individ- 
ualism which causes the roomer too soon 
to forget his altruistic impulses, and 
moulds his whole existence too closely 
on the lines of the competitive business 
world. 

It is to be regretted that the men and 
women who perform so large a part of 
the city’s work should not have at least 
some substitute for home life, that they 
have as yet scarcely had their eyes open- 
ed to the opportunities the city offers for 
‘ real recreation and cultural association, 
that they are exposed ruthlessly and re- 
gardless of age or experience, to condi- 
tions which would try the most stable 
moral consciousness. 

All this becomes more significant, too, 
when we remember that if there is a con- 
stant stream of new and unsophisticated 
recruits pouring into the rooming-house, 
there is also flowing out into the flats 
and suburbs a stream of people not with- 
out experiences they should have been 
spared, perhaps with ideals and view- 
points a trifle lower, somewhat more un- 
intelligently liberal than is good for the 
good of society. Consider how large a 
proportion of a city’s population has fil- 
tered through its rooming houses. That 
increasing cost of living, and the ever 
tightening competition in the mercantile 
field are pushing back the limits of home 
life cannot be doubted. A bit of evi- 
dence of this is to be found in the in- 
creasing ratio of boarding- and lodging- 
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houses to population, as shown in the 
following table compiled from the United 
States censuses of 1880 and 1900: 


BOARDING AND LopaINc-Houses PER 1,000 Pop- 


ULATION. at 

1900 1890 crease. 
ING WHY OTK +.) ielenettee .96 Ani) .06 
Chicasoe sees sane 1.38 AS Y/ 01 
Philadelphia ........ 1.22 76 46 
StsUouis eee ies on 2.72 131 1.41 
IBOBLONT hasteeeacene thee 2.80 1.65 1.15 
Baltimore terse TS aayl 64 
Cleveland =a rice... 1.22 .93 29 
BuUumalol & sen erc oe 1.10 81 29 
San Francisco .. 4.39 2.03 2.36 
Cincinnatl Wee. 2 es 1.06 83 23 


The only possible interpretation of this 
table is that the rooming-house occupies 
a much larger place in city life than it 
did twenty-five years ago, and there is 
reason to believe that it will increase in 
importance. If this is the case, and if, 
as is certainly true at present, it would 
be chimerical to think of doing away with 
this type of abode, it remains for us to 
devise means by which its attendant evils 
can be held in check. 

The whole situation should be much 
more thoroughly studied than it has been 
as yet. Detailed statistics of the room- 
ing-house world should be gathered by 
the public statistical bureaus. Public 
opinion in rooming-house districts should 
be aroused, first among landladies, next 
as far as possible among the roomers 
themselves. The roomer must be given 
a social anchorage—something the 
churches as a rule have signally failed in 
providing. The scores of real estate and 
installment furniture sharks that prey on 
landladies, in evasion and defiance of law, 
should receive attention. The connec- 
tion between lodging and _ prostitution 
should be more carefully studied. A 
public parlor should be demanded, even if 
it be necessary to require the licensing 
of all rooming houses to get it. If this 
raises room-rents, as it must, it will un- 
doubtedly cause distress among lodgers. 
The only solution for this is a successful 
demand for living wages. Every agency 
should be called into action to put the 
roomer in touch with the social, educa- 
tional and healthy recreational resources 
of the city. This would go far toward 
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establishing group-connections and so- 
cial interests, now largely non-existent 
for the roomer. Working men’s and 
working women’s hotels, on an entirely 
non-charitable basis, may also help re- 
lieve the situation, but there are elements 
of danger in them. The reconstruction 
of lodging houses to secure more single 
‘rooms, and the building of more cheap 
apartment houses for young couples of 
limited means will result in a much more 
certain improvement. Much can be done 
in the way of establishing model board- 
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ing-houses on a scale large enough to pay 
and yet not so large as to lose the per- 
sonal touch. The boarding-house, being 
one step more like the home than is the 
lodging-house, should be brought back 
as far as possible, and the movement to- 
ward rooming and café life resisted in 
every possible way. 

But the fundamental things without 
which all these others will be mere palli- 
atives are of course better education and 
better wages. 


Social Betterment in a Lodging District 


Eleanor H. Woods 


South End House, Boston, Mass. 


The lodging or rooming house business 
is one which has grown out of two very 
simple economic facts: First, a special 
demand for shelter that can be had at the 
lowest rate of living, assuming little or 
no responsibility for continuous tenure or 
for household work; second, an existing 
household which for one cause or another 
finds it convenient to turn to pecuniary 
advantage a portion of its private dwell- 
ing in order to help cover running ex- 
penses. Ina college town or new factory 
village one may frequently see this sim- 
ple action of one need supplying another 
in the community. It is the natural and 
most considerable channel by which wom- 
en whose only experience is that of the 
housewife, can hope to replace the lost or 
depleted returns of the breadwinner. 

The supply provided by this makeshift 
for keeping a home together would, how- 
ever, by no means fill the demand. It is 
further met by at least three other classes 
of proprietors. A woman, who would 
otherwise herself be part of the shifting 
lodging population in some commercial 
employment, or who has been in domestic 
service, finds in the management of a 
lodging-house an independent field of la- 
bor and an investment for her savings. 
But chiefly it is the opportunity to make 
a home for herself, as she passes into the 
uncertain economic period of later middle 
life which attracts her. 


The lodging-house acquires its charac- 
ter as a definite business enterprise, from 
the women and the scattering of men who 
go into it to earn something more than a 
bare living. These people usually have 
two or more houses and will always sell 
out for a good price. They make a small 
investment go a long way by the judi- 
cious use of mortgages and purchase by 
installment, selling with a profit when the 
furniture is paid for, and finding in the 
good-will of an established house an ele- 
ment of speculative value. Still another 
class of persons is made up of families 
of men of skilled trades or other callings 
requiring city residence, who do not hap- 
pen to find suitable apartments in the de- 
sired section of the city and who, there- 
fore, take a whole house. This provides 
their wives with a business opportunity 
out of which, if they are very clever, they 
will make more than their own rent by 
letting furnished rooms. In some cases, 
it is because the wife is the better busi- 
ness head that she resorts to this method 
of filling the family purse; sometimes she 
runs two or more houses. It is one way 
of making a weekly wage seem elastic. 

With such a variety of motives animat- 
ing the conduct of lodging houses, it is 
not strange that there exists a chaotic sit- 
uation in business and housekeeping 
standards. Observation seemed to show, 
and experience bears out the conclusion, 
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A South End Square which up to twenty-five years ago was made up entirely of the homes of 
wealthy merchants; now all but two or three of the houses are filled with lodgers. 


that in a section of lodging houses so 
compact as that at the South End of Bos- 
ton, the interests of the business quite as 
much as the social needs of the district 
call for some sort of organization. It is 
important that the higher morale where 
it is found in the conduct of some houses 
be reinforced. In others it may be de- 
veloped. The importance of the proprie- 
tor’s position should receive due recogni- 
tion of its dignity as a business calling, 
and of the social responsibility attaching 
to it. Those who are engaged in this oc- 
cupation should, for the sake of all con- 
cerned, develop a sound business basis 
carefully planned to meet the needs of 
their customers, and receive from them 
adequate payment. 

To try in some degree to stimulate the 
desire for better business methods, and 
to suggest the value of some organization 
among those with such evident common 
interests, the South End House of Bos- 
ton organized three years ago a room 
registry for the South End lodging house 
section. It proposed besides to be of 
value to patrons among those seeking 
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quarters, by directing them to thoroughly 
respectable and well equipped houses. 
While growth is of necessity slow, the 
progress already made shows abundant 
reason for encouragement. The response 
comes directly from the proprietors, who 
find in the registry the promise of fulfill- 
ment for something already desired. An 
average of 150 houses has been kept on 
the list, a number just sufficient thus far 
to fill the demand for rooms made in re- 
sponse to systematic advertising in the 
down-town offices, stores, etc., and from 
the casual business attracted by the office 
sign. 

The card catalog of houses registered 
is arranged in classified form so that 
varying demands as to location, price, 
quality, may be quickly met. To each 
person inquiring for rooms a list of sev- 
eral houses is given at a charge of ten 
oe A postal card is also given by 
which the manager of the registry may be 
“iotifie d if a room is taken. A record is 
kept at the office of what houses are put 
on these lists and in all cases the land- 
ladies are kept informed of people hav- 
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ing been sent, and inquiries are made fre- 
quently as to rooms still vacant. <A 
charge of one-half a week’s rent is made 
for rooms filled for longer than three 
weeks ; otherwise there is a charge of ten 
per cent. 
for such a registry are: First, keeping 
in close touch with those registering their 
houses and being able if necessary to give 
a word of advice or encouragement, and 
second, judicious advertising to attract a 
good class of lodgers. A more perma- 
nent sojourn on the part of lodgers may 
be furthered by studying to place them 
where the surroundings will prove con- 
genial, an advantage greatly appreciated 
by landladies and of value to the com- 
munity. 

The management of the registry en- 
deavors as far as possible to keep in- 
formed of the character of different sec- 
tions of the district, usually considerably 
affected by the reputation of one or two 
streets, if such happen to become the 
abode of some disreputable people. 
Where the facts in regard to such unde- 
sirable houses can be obtained steps are 
‘ taken to get rid of them. Success in 
such undertakings does much to win the 
allegiance of those in the neighborhood 
and emphasize the value of organi- 
zation. By having a general knowl- 
edge of its district, the registry serves 
as a source of information to those who 
may wish to patronize a certain house, 
even if it does not happen to be on the 
list. In addition to maintaining a list of 
its own of houses known to keep a cer- 
tain standard of cleanliness and moral 
purpose, the registry has twice investi- 
gated the houses on the list of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, being com- 
pensated for its services; and once those 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union. It 
also maintains active relations with the 
registry kept up by the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, which covers 
other sections of the city and which indeed 
it encouraged to develop on a more com- 
prehensive plan than had previously been 
the case. The registry does not carry it- 
self financially. It is hoped that an in- 
creasing business will in time mean self- 
support. But since it is felt to be already 
a constructive factor for the moral puri- 
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ty of the city its usefulness is none the less 
great. The largest gains to the com- 
munity must ever begin where the busi- 
ness side ends. They are bound up with 
the protection of the individual moral 
welfare of the many young men and 
women living in rooms. No one experi- 
enced in the facts of the situation, the 
freedom desired by the young working 
people who leave home partly to gain 
it, their numbers and the kind and variety 
of occupations they engage in, can fail 
to see that some wide measure of influ- 
ence must be exerted. It has been felt 
that the best method of safeguarding the 
morals of such young people is in estab- 
lishing houses for the purpose. But 
houses under private management stand 
a much better chance if they will of pro- 
tecting those who, wary of the limitations 
or the patronage of places maintained for 
their benefit, most need protection. If, 
therefore, establishments for the younger 
detached breadwinners in our cities'iden- 
tify themselves with the interests of their 
rooming-house neighborhoods, giving 
thereby a practical moral support and 
stimulus to individuals in the business, 
they can many times widen their sphere 
of influence. The maintenance therefore 
of these specialized houses, with due re- 
gard to their economic relations both with 
the regular business of furnishing board 
and lodgings and the financial status of 
the self-supporting young man or woman, 
deals with one phase of the lodging-house 
problem. 


EXPERIMENT IN 
HOUSING FOR BUSINESS WOMEN 


For over twenty-five years there has 
been a recognized need for provision in 
city communities of protected boarding- 
houses for young women at work, away 
from home. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association has maintained 
such places in many cities during this 
period, and others of a similar character 
have been carried on successfully for a 
long time. They have been on a chari- 
table and educational basis, administered 
to serve the needs of girls beginning their 
working careers on small pay. One chief 
aim has been to protect the girls from 
moral dangers, and as far as the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association houses 
_ are concerned, there usually has been a 
strong evangelical influence brought to 
bear to keep these young women in the 
path of virtue. Such houses, if success- 
ful, are after all schools for training girls 
safely to lead lives independent of the 
ordinary protections of home surround- 
ings. They should therefore yearly grad- 
uate a number of their residents as being 
fitted both financially and morally to 
carry themselves, with a considerable de- 
gree of security and success, on a wholly 
independent basis. Given a group of such 
young women they should represent a 
higher ethical, physical and business 
standing than a group of those who have 
not enjoyed the same opportunities. Only 
in such results should a subsidized board- 
ing-house find a reason for its existence. 
In Boston these subsidized institutions 
provide generously for those who are 
eligible. There is, however, a further 
problem. It concerns the physical quite 
as much as the moral strength of those 
earning what is regarded as fair pay. 
The need is to supply to employed wom- 
er of all sorts of occupations earning 
from nine dollars to fifteen dollars a 
week, a means of finding comfortable 
board and room with parlor accommoda- 
tions, preferably under the same roof, 
for what they can afford to pay and yet 
pay for all they get. To provide such an 
establishment to meet this need, there 
must be household management of the 
highest grade of intelligence. In order to 
pay for this, there must be a sufficiently 
large number to provide for to secure the 
best results out of wholesale rates and 
methods of buying, and to reduce the in- 
dividual proportion in the cost of man- 
agement itself. In Boston to-day it is 
difficult to get board and room for less 
than seven dollars a week. This means 
out of a salary of $600 a year that more 
than half is spent in living necessities. It 
leaves no margin for illness, savings and 
numerous incidental expenses after cloth- 
ing is purchased, car fares, church dues, 
the dentist and some half dozen other 
items are paid. 

Three years ago an experiment in 
housing for business women was under- 
taken, through the interest of the South 
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End House in the lodging-house prob- 
lems, coupled with the conviction on the 
part of certain individuals that something 
of the sort on a strictly self-supporting 
basis should be attempted. This house 
was affiliated with the settlement and 
supplied necessary quarters for the room 
registry, a combination which provided 
in part for managing the affairs of the 
house, since the superintendent of the 
registry was a resident and gave certain 
services in bookkeeping, etc., as a com- 
pensation for office rent. 

The limited accommodations provided 
by one house proved, at the end of an ex- 
perience of two and a half years, insuf- 
ficient to reduce the relative cost of man- 
agement to a_ sufficiently low figure. 
While the question of enlargement was 
still under discussion, the market rates 
on provisions and service, both already 
high, rose to a still higher point. It 
seemed unwise on this account to consid- 
er enlargement for a time, nor was it 
possible to continue the original estab- 
lishment, without considerably increasing 
the charges or with a deficit as an alterna- 
tive. The plan was therefore temporar- 
ily abandoned when it had _ scarcely 
passed the experimental stages. Ere 
long the pay of women may in some 
measure make an adequate adjustment 
to the cost of living, or some decrease in 
the latter may occur. When these or 
possibly other favorable conditions arise, 
it is hoped that a fresh start on a larger 
scale may be made, for the experiment 
has already proved the value and: impor- 
tance to the community of such houses. 

The location selected was on one of the 
best streets. The choice was governed 
by what the market could supply in un- 
furnished houses to let, and by the ear- 
suggestion of certain business 
women who felt it most important to have 
the prestige attaching to this particular 
locality. 

The size of the house was also re- 
stricted by these facts. A larger house 
would have been more advantageous but 
was not to be had in that locality. The 
interior arrangements were the same 
with some very slight changes, as they 
had been for the original family pur- 
poses for which it was built, under which 
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it had accommodated at most five or six 
persons with two or three more for do- 
mestic service. Instead, however, of a 
family of seven or eight, it was proposed 
to house from twelve to fourteen with 
two or three for the discharge of the 
housework, and to accommodate eigh- 
teen or twenty in the dining-room, the 
limit of its capacity. It was inevitable 
that the sanitary and hygienic facilities 
should prove insufficient. This is one of 
the conditions common to the lodging- 
house of the day. 

The prices paid varied according to the 
rooms, but averaged for both board and 
room about $5.75 a week without week- 
day lunches. In return the house pro- 
vided an attractive parlor with a back 
parlor available on occasions, a simple, 
wholesome family table with fruit, eggs, 
or meat, coffee, choice of cereal and hot 
bread and toast for breakfast; for din- 
ner, soup, meat with two vegetables 
and a dessert. Service was provided for 
daily care of the rooms. ~The whole 
house was furnished inexpensively but 
with consideration for harmonious color 
arrangements. 

The group of women who gathered 
there enjoyed the general plan, and found 

their needs met with greater satisfac- 
tion than when lodging in a house with 
no parlor and eating at outside dining 
rooms and restaurants. It is a note- 
worthy fact that last winter there was 
not a case of illness, scarcely even a cold 
of any moment, in the house. 

The results of the experiment suggest 
elearly that for women no longer in the 
youngest ranks, the smaller household is 
more agreeable, and except from very 
youthful breadwinners there is a strong 
demand for single rooms. All desire 
great independence. An ideal plan for 
supplying these needs would be the con- 
struction of a series of houses properly 
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equipped for the greatest return in econ- — 
omy and convenience and varying in ac- 
commodation, for people numbering from 


‘fifteen to sixty. The whole series could 


be under one general management in or- 
der to secure the greatest advantage in 
purchasing, but each house, according to 
its size, could have a considerable amount 
of individuality in determining its own 
particular method of household direc 
tion with payment rated in proportion to 
its size, amount of service and freedom 
from domestic restrictions. 

A practical beginning for Boston of 
such a series of houses would be the - 
carrying out of a plan under discussion, 
which it is hoped more favorable condi- 
tions will make possible. It calls for the 
remodelling of two adjoining houses of 
the type common in the South End and 
built originally for single families. The 
remodelling would secure adequate sani- 
tary equipment and a large number of 
single rooms. This plan would -provide 
quarters for from forty to sixty persons. 
One cannot too strongly deprecate the 
loss to women of being housed in cara- 
vansaries, where social responsibilities 
are discouraged by the constant experi- — 
ence of being thrown with so many whom 
it is impossible to know, and yet in whose 
company all the significant home func- 
tions are daily practiced. 

From the first it was felt that through ~ 
its alliance with the room registry, the 
boarding club house described would 
stand in a position peculiarly fitting it to 
take the lead for mutual acquaintance and 
combined effort among those in the lodg- 
ing-house business looking to the im- 
provement of local conditions. Under 
the auspices, therefore, of the room reg- 
istry a number of meetings of landladies 
was held in its parlors, partly social and 
partly business in character. At one of 
these, conditions making filthy alleyways 
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were discussed, at another certain legal 
points of value to a lodging-house keeper 
were set forth and discussed, while at 
others reports of the room registry work 
were made. 

nen the third season of the registry 
got under way, it seemed a propitious 
time for taking a forward step toward 
eliciting active interest in the locality 
from some of its more permanent resi- 
dents among the women. It had been 
already noted for some time that while 
every other section of Boston could be 
represented by a vigorous woman’s club, 
the South End alone was without such an 
organization, save for one or two small 
groups attached to the settlement. Yet 
it is essentially a woman’s business sec- 
tion and to a large degree a woman’s resi- 
dence quarter. In order then to forward 
the broader aspects of local progress and 
good will if possible, the workers of 
South End House and Brooke House, a 
home for young women recently come to 
the city, co-operated in initiating a move- 
ment for a local Woman’s Club. The 
group of charter members secured repre- 
sents a high grade of intelligence and 
purpose. The members of this club pro- 
vided the nucleus for a remarkably in- 
teresting audience of nearly eight hun- 
dred people from the lodging-house dis- 
trict. The gathering was held in a high 
school hall and was addressed by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University and 
Father Gasson of Boston College which 
is a South End institution. The temper 
of the audience was hospitable to the 
suggestion that a committee be ap- 
pointed to choose a larger committee 
of twenty-five persons, which should 
forward local improvement much as a 
village association would. The very 
practical suggestions made by the speak- 
ers of the evening, pointing out where the 
district if actively concerned for its own 
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progress might effectively work for its 
development, have been made the basis 
of a working program for the committee 
of twenty-five. Defective transportation 
and highway conveniences in relation to 
the rest of the city, failure in securing a 
fair share of attention from the city ad- 
ministration in street cleaning, the need 
of abundant wholesome amusement for 
those who room, are all matters about 
which this committee will concern itself. 
It is not too much to expect that with 
an active woman’s organization, a succes- 
sion of public meetings, and the work of 
the large committee under way, this great 
lodging-house district, will not only dis- 
cover leaders now peculiarly lacking, but 
also bring to light a public opinion which, 
when fully organized, will make genuine 
headway against the district’s neglected 
and baffling problems. 


APPLICATION OF THE 
SETTLEMENT METHOD TO 
A LODGING-HOUSE REGION 


The activity of the room registry made 
its first quarters a social center for a sec- 
tion of the district not ordinarily regard- 
ed as a field for social work, yet one hav- 
ing a population made up as it is of lodg- 
ers and lodging-houses, which in reality 
has many needs. These include every- 
thing from such helpfulness as charitable 
societies offer to the need of establishing 
forms of social service for the community 
in which all its people may join. 

In order to develop this opportunity 
it was felt to be essential thoroughly to 
identify the work with the local life. 
When the boarding club was given up, 
another house was opened in order to 
provide an actual residence in the midst 
of its work for the room registry. Here 
its manager makes her home, being thus 
in constant neighborly relation with those 
who may wish her services. While the 
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conduct of the registry is, thereby, no 
less a matter of business, it may be made 
far more effective by a knowledge of 
conditions not otherwise to be gained. 
This is especially true if any effort is to 
be made toward the elimination of im- 
moral and degrading influences in the 
district. 

The woman’s club will hold its meet- 
ings at this new house, an arrangement 
which it is hoped will be mutually helpful 
to the club and the settlement in their in- 
terests in local improvement. Another 
feature of the plan carries a part of the 
purpose of the original boarding club. 
It is the intention to invite a small group 
of women to join the household, paying 
current rates for board and room, and 
giving at least the minimum of an even- 
ing a week in personal service toward 
providing for the hospitality and social 
intercourse at the house. ‘It is hoped 
that such a family will represent the 
varied occupations, both professional and 
commercial, of women in the city who so 
largely make up any boarding or lodg- 
ing population, and that the house will 
in time become a useful social center and 
one specially devoted to the interests of 
women in employment living detached 
from natural ties. There is much also to 
be said as to the interests and welfare of 
young men in city employment living 
away from home. Such organizations as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Men’s Christian Union, as 
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far as recreative and educational opportu- 
nities go, have in Boston as elsewhere 
done more than is done by similar organi- 
zations for women. There has not, how- 
ever, been any strong movement to at- 
tach such young men to the conscientious 
discharge of their citizenship. Such a 
movement in a large city would perhaps 
need to spring up at a number of differ- 
ent centers. Houses for young men, not 
so much on the hotel plan as on the club 
plan, properly supervised, would give an 
opportunity for creating a sentiment 
among new comers to the city as to their 
obligations even as transient citizens. 
The importance of establishing a gen- 
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is also keenly felt. It is hoped that some 
existing foundation may be readapted to 
such uses. A center of this kind might 
provide a good restaurant, assembly room 
and smaller club rooms. There could be 
a bureau of information offering a means 
of learning about the great variety of 
educational opportunities throughout the 
city and other practical matters. A num- 
ber of conveniences not to be enjoyed in 
the close quarters of city life could thus 
be brought within the reach of many peo- 
ple, who, meeting on common practical 
ground, would fall naturally into widen- 
ing circles of acquaintance. With a guid- 
ing spirit of true sociability informing the 
whole, these friendly ties would in time 
become a real moral bulwark for the com- 
munity. 
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The Organized Life of Slavs in America 
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One of the most surprising facts in the 
life of Slavs in America is the degree to 
which they are organized in societies. 
‘There seems to be nothing in their previ- 
ous history or experience to lead one to 
expect this and as regards racial charac- 
teristics it has been an historical’ com- 
monplace to reproach the Slav with a 
congenital inability to combine. 

Many of these associations are small 
local affairs of the most various sorts. 
In a New York Bohemian paper I found 
a list of ninety-five local societies and this 
for a group of perhaps 35,009 people. 
Many were mere “pleasure clubs,” to use 
the current East Side phrase, while many 
were lodges of one of their great national 
societies. 

Each of the main national groups has 
one or more of these, all apparently on 
much the same plan, with a central co- 
ordinating committee and numerous 
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as follows: April 6, History of Settlement Previous to 
1880; May 4, The Newer Slavie Thimigration: June 1, 
The Picsent Distribution; July 6, Slavs as Farmers; 
September 7, The Economie Sitnation of the Slav in 
America; October 5, Women aud the Household. 
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branches, organized primarily for the 
object of mutual insurance, but also serv- 
ing many other purposes, and with a 
membership defined by national or na- 
tional-religious lines. 

It is astonishing how rapidly these so- 
cieties have grown, how highly developed 
and successful they are, when one con- 
siders the scattered groups of poor and 
ignorant immigrants, totally unused to 
organization and foreign to all ideas of 
parliamentary procedure, from which they 
must draw a large part of their member- 
ship. 

When men are scattered in a strange 
country, the consciousness of kind with 
fellow countrymen has a very special sig- 
nificance. To many an immigrant the 
idea of nationality first becomes real after 
he has left his country.. At home the con- 
trast was between village and village and 
between peasants as a class and landlords 
as a class. In America he finds a ‘vast 
world of people all speaking unintelligible 
tongues and for the first time his sense 
of oneness with those who speak his own 
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language, both the little knots of them 
here and the main body at home, be- 
comes to him an important fact. 

This is not so true for those from local- 
ities in Europe where different nationali- 
ties or different churches are. intermin- 
gled and struggling for power, and where 
the fires of party zeal are always kept 
alight. From such districts men emigrate 
already full of national or party conscious- 
ness. This is especially marked in the 
case of leaders, some of whom come to 
America to enlist recruits for their side 
in European issues, and to make use of 
the awakening intelligence of their emi- 
grated fellow countrymen to prepare 
them to play a more manly part under 
oppression and to secure for themselves 
and their brethren fair and reasonable 
treatment at home. 

But it is not only common speech and 
ways, and in some cases common polit- 
ical aims, that draw the different groups 
of immigrants together, but also the sense 
of economic weakness. The especially 
dangerous character of the work in mines 
and foundries which employ so many 
Slavs, is calculated to enhance their: ap- 
preciation of the advantages of mutual 
aid. 

The consequence is this vast congeries 
of Slavic societies, the total membership 
of which it is impossible to calculate, 
especially as one man may belong to sev- 
eral societies. Taking the figures as they 
stand, however, we find for the Bohe- 
mians alone about 66,000 members in a 
dozen or so chief societies. The Slovaks, 
who are probably about as numerous in 
this country as the Bohemians, have near- 
ly 120,000 society members. For other na- 
tionalities I have no estimates of totals, 
only figures for certain individual socie- 
ties. 
The eldest existing Slavic society was 
founded by the Bohemians at Saint Louis 
in 1854 under the name of the Chekho- 
Slavonic Benevolent Society, or as they 
commonly say the C. S. P. S. In the re- 
ligious controversies which soon divided 
Bohemians into two camps, this came to 
represent the freethinking, anti-Catholic 
side. It now numbers 23,000 members in 
216 branches. 

The largest single society appears to 
be the Polish National Alliance with a 
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membership of 53,000 in 780 branches. 
This, like the preceding, is much more 
than a mutual benefit society, though it is 
‘that also. In its fine building in Chica- 
go it has not only its central offices and 
committee rooms, but a museum and li- 
brary and the printing establishment of 
its organ, Zgoda (Unity). It has special 
sections or committees for Education, 
Agriculture and Industry, Young People, 
Music, Gymnastics, Charity and the Kos- 
ciuszko monument which the Poles are 
erecting in Washington. It maintains 
about thirty scholarships, and ninety-two 
libraries beside distributing books and 
pamphlets. Each member contributes 
twenty-one cents a month beside assess- 
ments to cover death benefits and one 
cent a month for charity. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
organizations is the National Slavonic (sc. 
Slovak) Society, which since its founda- 
tion in 1890 has paid over three and a 
half million dollars in death benefits, and 
in the three years ending April 30, 1906, 
$350,000 in sick benefits. This society 
has a markedly patriotic character. It 
was last year assisting 124 Slovak stu- 
dents, it encourages and disseminates 
Slovak literature, raises funds for Slovak 
political prisoners in Hungary, where the 
Slovaks are bitterly oppressed, organizes 
patriotic meetings and generally acts as 
representative of the nationality. 

It is interesting to note that it requires 
members to become American citizens 
within six years of joining the society. 

Comparable with these societies are the 
National Croatian Society with 22,000 
members; the Little Russian National 
Union with 10,000, and the Slovenian 
National Benevolent Society. Beside 
these organizations, which are all on a 
more or less anti-clerical basis, there are 
large, often larger societies on a church 
basis, Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic 
(Uniate) and Orthodox and among the 
Slovaks an Evangelical Union number- 
ing 8,000 members. 

The main life of these societies is nat- 
urally in the local organizations or lodges, 
about which the social life of the group 
tends to center, especially among the free- 
thinkers, to whom their society largely 
stands in lieu of a church. Many have a 
handsome building of their own. Here 
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there is apt to be a restaurant, full of the 
smell of beer and smoke but entirely re- 
spectable and frequented by family par- 
ties, a large well equipped gymnasium, 
perhaps a library, committee rooms of 
course and, more important than all the 
rest, a large hall for meetings, lectures, 
dances, concerts and last but not least, 
theatricals. Singing and choral societies, 
often with picturesque reminiscent names, 
are many. The Polish Singers’ Alliance 
counts about 1,000 members. 

The Sokols, which correspond to the 
German “Turner” or gymnastic societies, 
are as popular and widespread as they 
are desirable. They give opportunity for 
exercise dignified by a sense of the rela- 
tion between being physically “fit” and 
readiness for service to one’s country. 
Women and children as well as the men 
have their own divisions, classes and uni- 
forms and the Sokol exhibitions are im- 
portant and very pretty social events. In 
Prague last summer the Bohemian Sokols 
had an anniversary international meet, at 
which the.American societies were also 
represented, and performed evolutions, 
literally in their thousands, in the open 
air. 

Theatricals, whether given in some 
local hall or in a regular theatre hired 
for the occasion, are, as in Europe, a fa- 
vorite employment for Sunday afternoons 
or evenings: Classic pieces both literary 
and operatic are much loved, for instance, 
among the Bohemians Smetana’s opera 
The Bartered Bride is often given. On 
the other hand, one will see a very simple 
spontaneous little exhibition given with 
the greatest abandon and delight by a 
club of hard-worked elderly women, 
whose triumphs are hugely enjoyed by all 
their families and neighbors. It is an 
especial delight to them to reproduce the 
pretty costumes of their old world youth. 
Worth mention is the club, called Snaha 
(Endeavor), of Bohemian professional 
women in Chicago, and the clubs organ- 
ized for reading and study among the So- 
cialists. 

Closely connected with the societies are 
the newspapers which also have attained 
a surprising development here. Among 
the Slovaks, and perhaps among some 
other nationalities, the circulation of pa- 
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pers in their own language is greater in 
America than at home, where the press 
of a discontented nationality has to’ meet 
every sort of political hindrance.t 

Of daily papers the Bohemians sup- 
port nine, the Poles seven, the Slovaks, 
Croatians and Slovenians one each. The 
number of weeklies is much larger, the 
Poles heading the list with fifty-four. In 
Poland (German, Russian and Austrian) 
the Polish press counts the immense num- 
ber of 657 papers, some appearing two 
and three times a day. : 

The Slavic-American press represents — 
of course very various points of view. A 
good many are conducted by priests for 
purposes of edification, some are political, 
of which a part are labor and socialist 
sheets, and a substantial number find their 
raison d'etre and support as organs of 
one of the societies. Types of this are 
the Zgoda, organ of the Polish National 
Alliance, with a circulation of about 55,7 
000, or the Organ Bratstva, organ of the 
C.S. P. S., which is published by the Su- 
preme Lodge of the society at the rate of 
forty cents a month to each member, and 
which prints at the beginning of each 
month the list of deaths and the conse- 
quent assessment. 

Another thing which gives these papers 
their hold is the news which they bring 
to homesick exiles of happenings, big and 
little, in the old country. One often finds 
more and better European political in- 
telligence than in our first class papers 
and on the other hand no village occur- 
rence is too small to be reported. Espe- 
cially in Slovak papers I have noticed the 
columns of quaint individual happenings 
arranged county by county. 

Some of these publications, especially 
among the monthlies, are literary re- 
views, others are “funny papers,” while 
others again serve special interests, as 
for instance the Sokol papers, the Polish 
Harmonia, the Polsky Farmer and_ the 
Bohemian Hospodar. 

On paper, the Zenske Listy of Chi- 
cago, is the organ of a woman’s society, 
and is printed as well as edited by women. 
It is not devoted to “beauty lessons” and 


1The figures furnished me by the kindness of Mr. 
Rovnianek of Pittsburg, show twelve Slovak papers 
published in America with a combined circulation of 
112,500, and twenty published in Hungary with a com- 
bined circulation of 48,300. 
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“household hints” but to efforts toward 
woman’s suffrage and the “uplifting of 
the mental attitude of working women.” 
Its six thousand subscribers include dis- 
tinguished Bohemians all over the coun- 
try, men as well as women. 

If the spontaneous and_ luxuriant 
growth of private organizations among 
the Slavs in this country is a surprising 
fact, it can of course be no surprise that 
they organize, or are organized, for re- 
ligious purposes in this country as in the 
old. The Roman Catholics, who are the 
largest element, find their own church, 
the same here as at home, already estab- 
lished and prepared to welcome them to 
its familiar services. The Protestants, 
who make perhaps a fourth of the Slo- 
vaks, a small percentage among the Bo- 
hemians and negligible quantities among 
the other Slavs, have got more or less 
into touch with the corresponding 
churches here, which are only too pleased 
to help them to establish and extend their 
organizations. The Orthodox church 
under the Holy Synod of Russia has 
some fifty churches in the country out- 
side of Alaska, where there are as many 
more, and not counting the Servian mis- 
sion, the Syro-Arabian mission, and six- 
teen churches in Canada. Not only— 
nor indeed mainly—Russians make up 
these congregations, though they are sub- 
sidized from Saint Petersburgh; the 
priests, often very able men, are carry- 
ing on an active propaganda among the 
borderland peoples, and especially among 
the Uniates or United Greek Catholics who 
occupy a curious intermediate position, as 
has been already explained.t_ This prop- 
aganda seems to have had considerable 
success among Little Russians (Ruthen- 
ians) and Slovaks. In Minneapolis I 
was interested to find a Uniate Little 
Russian church which had gone over bod- 
ily from Rome to Russian Orthodoxy. 
The Bulgarians are Greek Orthodox 
but independently organized under the 
Bulgarian Church. 

A condition in America which doubt- 
less strikes as strange all these new com- 
ers equally, and which it takes them some 
time to understand, is the disassociation 
here of church and state. To some this 
comes with a grateful sense of relief as 

'See CHARITIES, April 7, 1906, p. 356. 
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for instance to the Bohemian free 
thinkers. To others it means the new 
and unaccustomed burden of building 
their own churches and meeting all the 
cost of maintaining their services. In 
general the effect of these new demands 
seems to make for more devotion rather 
than for less, and it is astonishing the 
number and magnificence of the churches 
with which these migrant laborers have 
sown the land in so few years. A little 
mining city like Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
will have five or six Slavic churches rep- 
resenting different nationalities and sects. 
In cities like Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Detroit, and even in quite small 
places also, one finds Gothic and Renais- 
sance edifices of great size, elaborateness 
and evident expense and sometimes of 
much beauty.? 

Among the Slavic Roman Catholics the 
Poles easily stand first, both in numbers 
and in zeal. Like the Irish they have 
been so situated historically, that their 
political and religious antagonisms coin- 
cided, intensifying both. The schismatic 
Russian tyrant, the heretic Swedish in- 
vader, and the Protestant Prussian op- 
pressor with his hated schools—all have 
tended to make devotion to church and 
country one indistinguishable sentiment. 
To people so minded, the situation in 
America was a strangely confusing one. 
They found the Catholic church in this 
country, at least as they came into con- 
tact with it, practically an institution of 
the Irish, and the Irish have, too general- 
ly, shown themselves contemptuous of 
“foreigners,” and have not always earned 
for themselves the love of other classes 
of immigrants. But apart from any such 
influence the natural desire to have a 
priest of their own tongue and traditions 
would have had the same result. Not 
only Poles but any other national group 
of Roman Catholics will form a church of 
their own just as soon as they can. They 
may go for a time to the “Irish Catholic” 
church, as the phrase is, but it is hard to 
hold them there or in any other church 
not their own. In a Colorado mining 
“camp” full of Roman Catholics (“Aus- 
trians,’ Mexicans, Italians, Slovaks), 
the only Catholic church was a little ’dobe 


IWhile this is in press IT hear of the dedication of a 
Polish Church in Ware, Massachusetts, 10 build which 
$60,000 is said to have been raised in less than three years 
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Slovak Roman Catholic. 


building with a Spanish speaking priest. 
I found it full of Mexicans kneeling with 
heads bare or covered with black mantil- 
las, but of all the other Catholics in the 
place I saw one single person, a devout 
old German woman known to everyone in 
the camp as “Grandma.” 

Beside this instinctive segregation there 
has been a good deal of friction and dis- 
content as to ecclesiastical administra- 
tion and office. Until about a year ago 
the Poles, in spite of their numbers and 
zeal, had not been able to secure the ap- 
pointment of .a single Polish bishop, 
while the vastly smaller group of the Slo- 
venians, for instance, had had five 
bishops. 

A curious and unexpected phenome- 
non, probably not unrelated to all this, has 
been the occurrence of a Polish schism 
and the formation here of a_ so-called 
“Polish National Church” which numbers 
o- did number thirteen congregations. 

Quite apart from this movement there 
is another very interesting ferment at 
work in the Polish churches. Every news- 
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paper reader in districts where there are 
many Poles, must have frequently run 
across paragraphs like the following: 


Westfield Priest Sues Parishioners 


\Westfield, Sept. 20.—As a result of dis- 
sensions that have arisen in the Holy Trin- 
ity Parish, here, twenty suits in action of 
tort alleging slander and conspiracy to 
slander have been brought by Rev. Fr. Lad- 
islas Przybylski against leading Poles of this 
town. In addition to these suits there are 
four others entered in the Superior Court by 
Fr. Przybylski, the whole number aggregat- 
ing $40,000. So serious have been the dis- 
agreements, that during the services last 
Sunday the entire police force was obliged 
to be present at all services to prevent a 
riot when the dissenting faction made an at- 
tempt to collect the funds of the church inde- 
pendent of the regular collectors appointed 
by Fr. Przybylski. 


Apparently these oft-recurring clashes 
have no doctrinal significance. Rather 
they are an effort after liberty and self- 
government embodying itself, like the 


Lithuanian Roman Catholic. 


Greek Orthodox. 


Greek Catholic. 


Polish Roman Catholic. 


Slovak Lutheran. 
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historic struggles of England, in the 
shape of a contention as to who shall con- 
trol the purse strings and doubtless due 
to the financial responsibility of the laity 
in an unestablished church. Some priests 
have been used to take a tone with their 
people of absolute authority which they 
are led to resent by all the influences of 
American life, and perhaps not least by 
the sight of the freer relation of Ameri- 
can priests with their flocks. Then they 
hear maybe of a priest, originally a poor 
man, dying and leaving a private fortune 
to relatives. They themselves, spurred 
on by the priest, get up a church enter- 
tainment to help pay off the church debt. 
They spare no pains and it goes off ap- 
parently successfully, but the priest re- 
fuses to let the church trustees know how 
the balance stands or, generally, to give 
any account of receipts and expenditures. 
They insist and it leads to an open break. 
The priest comes to morning mass and 
finds himself locked out of his “own 
church” by his church officers. He then 
calls in the police to force an entrance, 
and the American newspaper gives the 
affair a paragraph which makes it appear 
mere rowdyism or irreligion, which it is 
very far from being. 
Among the Bohemians the situation is 
peculiar and deeply interesting. The 
native Reformation movement of Huss 
and his followers having been stamped 
out in blood, the Catholicism of Bohemia 
was apt to be lukewarm when it was not 
nominal. The liberal movement of the 
forties had a religious as well as a politi- 
cal side and an intense reaction against 
clericalism and dogma set in. In the free 
air of America, and under the influence 
of Robert Ingersol and the works of 
Thomas Paine and Herbert Spencer, this 
resulted not merely in a wide-spread fer- 
ment of ideas, but in organized and ag- 
gressive propaganda. Under the on- 
slaught Bohemian Catholicism acquired a 
new vigor, there was great bitterness and 
Bohemians in this country were split 
into two antagonistic parties. As has 
been said already the society known as 
the C. S. P. S. came to be a freethink- 
ing organization and its lodges represent 
in some degree congregations. They 
frequently carry on schools where on 
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Sunday mornings, Saturday afternoons 
and other free times the children can be 
trained in Bohemian grammar and his- 


_tory and in the view of the freethink- 


ers. For this purpose a catechism has 
been written. There is also a profoundly 
pathetic little handbook of addresses, 
they can hardly be called services, for 
use at their funerals; these are often con- 
ducted by the president or other member 
of the lodge of the deceased, in the wom- 
en’s lodges by the women for women. 

As far as an outsider can judge, this 
movement is rapidly losing momentum. 
It is difficult to keep the interest and 
enthusiasm of the young people. They 
find little to feed on in teachings so large- 
ly merely negative, their parents’ rancor 
against the corrupt side of priestcraft as 
they had seen it in Austria is foreign to 
them, and the ties of race and speech 
which are so powerful a bond among the 
first generation, appeal to them much less. 
The freethought movement was essen- 
tially religious in spite of the crudity of 
its theoretical conclusions in favor of ma- 
terialism and atheism; it was the work 
of men not of the most highly privileged 
ciass in respect of opportunities for cul- 
ture, but of men to whom questions of re- 
ligious philosophy were the supremely 
important and the supremely interesting 
thing in life, and to whom intellectual sin- 
cerity and courage were the breath of 
their nostrils. As a Bohemian doctor in 
New York once said to me: “Two Bohe- 
mians cannot meet without beginning to 
talk of religion.” Now that the critical 
and destructive work is done, there seems 
to be a great deal of mere indifference to 
all religious matters and, as one hears, a 
good deal of self indulgent rather gross 
living on the part of some who are “free- 
thinkers as much as they are anything.” 
On the other hand, one also hears of the 
children of the old fighters for free- 
thought joining one or the other of the 
Protestant churches, partly perhaps from 
social reasons, partly, doubtless, from a 
hunger which negations could not satis- 
fy. In one instance I hear that the free- 
thinkers as such have affiliated themselves 
with Unitarianism. 

An element of life which, if not uni- 
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versal like religion, is common to all 
civilized countries is the modern indus- 
trial system—the system under which 
capital, labor and science produce an 
amount of wealth unknown to history, 
but at the cost of enormous wastes of 
life, health and happiness. The man who 
is conscious of this as a problem calls 
himself for the most part a socialist, and 
such a man, when he comes to America 
from Europe, finds himself in a very dif- 
ferent position from the nationalistic pa- 
triot; he does not leave his problem, his 
ideal aim in life, behind him. The essen- 
tial features of the new situation, so far 
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of property makes for conservatism and 


_the sense of opportunity and at least nom- 


inal political equality makes for individ- 
ualism. Sometimes this 
has a more theoretical basis and is a leg- 
acy of old struggles against oppressive 
governments. .A Pole or a Bohemian has 
at least more excuse than an English- 
man, for transferring his jealousy of an 
alien and selfish power to a country where 
all authority is, or should be, his own rep- 


resentative and agent. I was talking with 


a Texas Bohemian, an editor, judge and 
school committeeman, and said something 


_of the need of compulsory education laws. 
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A Croatian Picnic on Lake Superior, 


as they are industrial not political, are al- 
ready familiar. He does not feel himself 
an outsider with nothing to do but to crit- 
icize; on the contrary, he is consciously 
one, not with his own little group alone, 
but with working people everywhere, and 
he finds his old task here. 

Of the Slavs who come to us a com- 
paratively .small part are from indus- 
trial centres where these ideas are in the 
air. Thete is, however, a socialistic con- 
tingent among them, especially among 
the Poles and Bohemians, though by no 
means comparable to that supplied by 
Germans and Jews. In this country I 
judge that it does not grow as fast as 
one might perhaps expect. Acquisition 


Instantly his eyes flashed and his voice 
rang: “That would be tyranny.” 

Where the next generation will stand 
I have no idea, neither am I able to give 
any information as to the existence or 
extent of that state of acute social exas- 
peration which is what is popularly meant 


by anarchism and which, at the time of 


the assassination of President McKinley, 


was supposed to occur among a section. 
A very radical American 


of the Poles. 
friend of mine values our immigrants 
as good future revolutionary material; 
the younger generation, he says, grow up 
quite emancipated from the old, narrow 
ideas of their parents and equally free 
from the political and social traditions 


individualism. 
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that hypnotize Americans. My impres- 
sion is that this view was suggested to 
him by settlement life among the Jews 
of the East Side and that it would be 
more nearly true among that race of 
thinkers than elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
the Slav seems to share with the French- 
man and the Jew the power to think out 
a logical theory and to carry that theory 
into action. 

American politics are for the most part 
quite as much a matter of purely local 
interest as Polish or Croatian politics 
could possibly be. Since the days of the 
anti-slavery movement, which enlisted the 
generous sympathies of the old genera- 
-tion of liberal immigrants, our politics 
have involved few questions of general 
interest apart from some of our present 
social-economic issues. The educated 
European remains on the outside of 
American life quite as much because it 
is provincial as because he is. Conse- 
quently, unless he is made over into a 
complete American, the foreigner is like- 
ly to take part in our politics only as a 
matter of business which is to say cor- 
ruptly. Among the simple-minded yet 
shrewd fellows at the bottom this is often 
quite naively and innocently the case. A 
librarian who is a good friend of the vari- 
ous nationalities who work in her town 
asked the Poles who were coming in and 
out of the library on one election day 
what they were voting for. They replied 
cheerfully, pleased that she took an in- 
terest in their affairs and that they had 
so good a market to report, “For two 
dollars.” The whole situation is one 
which naturally lends itself to log-rolling 
and political trading. When there are 
groups of men with their full numerical 
share of political power, with no use to 
which they want to put it and full of clan- 
nish feeling, it is very easy for a leader 
of their own kind to “vote” them as a 
unit. If he is bid for by the offer of 
some petty office it gratifies not only 
him but his whole group, who feel them- 
selves vicariously honored in his person. 

While the conviction that American 
politics are corrupt draws in some men 
it keeps others out; as a Slovak minister 
said to me: “My people are not interested 
in politics, they say ‘Das ist mehr Geld- 
Sache.’ ” 
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As to political affiliations both parties 
count Slavs as members. In the ante- 
bellum days the slavery issue tended to 
draw Bohemians and Poles, both of 
whom supplied gallant soldiers to the 
Union, into the Republican ranks. It is 
interesting to find that the Poles voted 
for Grant in 1872, the first election in 
which they were notably interested, not 
only because of his war record, but be- 
cause he recognized the French Republic 
during the Prussian war while his oppo- 
nent Greeley was supposed to have fa- 
vored Austria in Italy and Germany in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Another reason for 
Republicanism has been the simple and 
intelligible one that the Irish were Demo- 
crats. On the other hand, in Chicago 
both Bohemians and Poles are said to be 
“normally Democrats” and the explana- 
tion given by Miss Masaryk in the case 
of the Bohemians is that Republicanism 
meant the administration and that Bohe- 
mians were readily led by their past 
experience to join the opposition. How | 
far Slavs in this country are naturalized 
it is impossible to say, the census figures 
on the subject being unusable in this 
case. In Hadley, Massachusetts, where 
forty-seven Poles own property and 
123 more pay a poll tax, only two are 
naturalized, and I judged that the Ameri- 
cans were far from desiring to have more 
become voters. The policy of the more 
enlightened Slavic leaders, on the con- 
trary, is to urge citizenship and, as has 
been said, one at least of the national so- 
cieties requires it. 

In many places their vote is an 
important consideration. In_ the Il- 
linois state campaign of 1906 both Re- 
publicans and Democrats nominated a 
Pole for the office of state treasurer. 
One of these nominees had already served 
in Chicago as alderman and as city attor- 
ney. A number of Poles have sat in 
state legislatures, both as representatives 
and, in one instance at least, in the senate, 
and there is a pretty story of a Wiscon- 
sin Bohemian whose desk in the House 
was reserved for him on his election as a 
sort of family perquisite or rather as a 
courteous recognition of the services (if I 
remember the circumstances rightly) of 
his father and brother, who had preced- 
ed him in office. 
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Major Sidney S. Peixotto, N. G. C. 
Headworker of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco 


Gangs and Original Initiative and Dues; Their Place in Boys’ Club Work 
Third Paper 


When I first went to work I 
was worried to death by the 
gangs. They smiled at me with 
the same smile; they waited out- 
side the club house door until 
every member appeared before 
they came in; they came down 
the hall with a clatter of feet 
that was anything but pleasant; 
when one did something the 
other did something, whether it 
was good or bad. And I made 
up my mind right then and 
there that I would “bust-up” the 
gangs if it “busted-up”’ the club, 
and from that moment I have 
been “busting-up” gangs until in 
the club of to-day such a thing 
as a clique or a gang would never be 
dreamed of and for that I certainly 
should feel proud and contented. The 
most pernicious influence which sur- 
rounds boy-life and which prevents his 
development is that of undesirable com- 
panions. They will not allow him to 
think well of anyone; they will not allow 
a decent opinion among themselves. If 
one smokes, all smoke; they overcome 
the influences of a mother or a teacher, 
and are the basis of everything that is 
degiading and low in the life of boys. 
It seems to me, then, that the man who 
works among boys should from the start 
triumph over this very humiliating in- 
fluence. Every thought should be con- 
centrated in the club work to teach the 
boys the evil of this particular influence 
in their lives and the effects. of it. 

I started in to break up the gangs after 
the first year by separating the boys when 
they assembled after the summer vaca- 
tion, into night clubs. Having suffered 
intolerably from the gangs that had 
arisen and had come in together and 
who had made themselves members in 


1Previous installments of Major Peixotto’s story ap- 


peared in the issues of October 5 and 19. 
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the first year of our club, I, as 
head-worker, took the list of 
club members and so arranged 


various night clubs. There was 
a violent undercurrent of oppo- 
sition to this; boys approached 


be changed to this or that night; 
but I positively refused to make 
any changes and, as I remem- 
ber, this caused a few resigna- 
tions. But the second year of 
the new arrangement brought 
all the boys of the club more in 
touch with one another and 
thus began the disintegra- 
tion of the neighborhood gangs which 
had decided to become a part of our 
club work. Every year since then these 
boys -have been put into the night clubs 
for the year with special reference to 
their weakening influences on one an- 
other. I have made this a very positive 
part of the club work. I notice, for 
instance, two boys who get together and 
giggle and make the most unpleasant 
situation for themselves and for their 
friends. I make up my mind that those 
boys must be separated if my own per- 
suasive powers cannot separate them. 
And so when the end of the year comes 
around these boys find themselves in 
every possible way alienated in their club 
work. 

I admit that my method has not always 
been successful, and that I have not been 
able to break up all the gangs that infest 
the neighborhood. But of one thing I am 
sure—that the gangs have not been able 
to break up the club of which I have had 
the honor to be the headworker. And 
of another thing I am more certain—that 
the gangs of the neighborhood, which 


stood across the street on a Sunday 


it that not more than two of 
any gang were members of the © 


me and asked if they couldn’t ~ 


~ 
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morning playing their gambling games 


to the edification of the small boys from , 


everywhere, are no longer a part of this 
neighborhood. We have seen them dis- 
appear; we have seen the gang spirit 
change completely in the ten years dur- 
ing which I have been at work in the 
Columbia Park district. And I know 
that of the 240 boys belonging to the club 
none belongs to a gang, and most of the 
younger boys who come to us hardly 
know what a gang is. And for this we 
have reason to be justly proud. 

Then again, my thought has been in 
club work that I am there to teach boys 
original initiative—that I am there to 
teach them the art of self-government, 
of self-control, of conducting meetings, 
of correcting their savage interpretation 
of parliamentary law. I have taught 
them the dignity of treating the presi- 
dents of their various clubs with defer- 
ence and good will, though they may 
at times make grievous errors. I have 
also thought it my duty to make each 
boy feel that men who have spent their 
lives in study and research, in consider- 
ing the welfare of others, are the men 
that the boys must look up to for ad- 
vice and suggestion, and that boys at 
their age are apt to evolve crude methods, 
crude ideas, and that their government 
is to a large extent, tyrranical and-over- 
bearing. I have, in fact, taught these 
boys to be dependent upon the higher 
thought which has placed itself in their 
young lives and to feel that this sincere 
consideration for their welfare is the 
salvation through which they shall work 
out their future careers. I have made it 
so definite a part of the club work that 
I know each child, in considering his 
actions in any matter which may come 
before him, seeks the approval of the 
counselors within the club. And while 
there are at times variances in opinion, and 
while we find a charming desire to be 
correct on the part of our older boys 
throughout their ways of thinking, they 
still do not decide their action until we 
have been consulted and until we have 
guided and directed them. I believe again 
that this accentuates the family instinct. 
We all feel that children should be guided 
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by the influences of a good mother and 
father. All those who obtrude themselves 
into the lives of small children, must take 
into consideration the worthiness and the 
ability of the parents to guide the chil- 
dren in whom they become interested. 
From this there springs a charming re- 
lationship with the home, for what is for 
the good of the child touches the deepest 
root in the home, no matter how crude 
or imperfect or how high or how well- 
organized the home may be. ‘ 

Above all I feel that the headworker 

must place himself in his work with the 
boy in a position of being absolute di- 
rector as to the working out of each 
boy’s life; that he must teach him to 
look up to his teachers and parents and 
employers for all that pertains to his 
welfare. In such a life we must see 
that a child who is dominated by such 
influences gains a wonderful force in 
character; that in early life it is taught, 
before it thinks too far in its own nar- 
row way, to control its opinions until 
someone else has definitely decided their 
virtue or their fallacy. I find as a result 
in my work, that the boys of the club, 
far from being dependents, have become 
children with a wonderful knowledge of 
self-control, with a reserve and dignity 
that are marked by all who watch them 
in their play or in their serious life; that 
as a body they are handled with that 
clock-like precision and that correctness 
in all their duties which become the admi- 
ration of everyone who knows them. 
_ I feel that all this gratifying result has 
come from my positive disapproval of 
the gang spirit which is the system at 
present in vogue in the boy-world and 
which all of us should and must exert 
ourselves to overcome. 

Another very forcible point which I 
consider productive of many of the re- 
sults which have been attained in the 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club has been the 
elimination of any discussion of the 
money value of the offerings of our club. 
Ours has been a “free” club from its in- 
ception. It is a club for those boys who 
are “getting something from it and giv- 
ing something to it.” This has always 
been a foremost rule from earliest times. 
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A boy must play on his club baseball 
team when it is to play; he must go with 
the band when the band turns out; he 
must be ready to go with the chorus when 
that organization is to sing. This ‘per- 
sonal service is given by the club member 
in return for the free tuition which he 
receives within the clubhouse and his 
willingness in this regard serves to mark 
his standing as a “good club member.” 
The absence of any dues is the strongest 
way to attract boys and bring them in to 
test whether they like the work or not. 
If the pleasures placed within their grasp 
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appeal to them, they become available 
material for the work, but if they do not 
like what is given them, it seems hope- 
less to go beyond a certain point in the 
effort to hold them. Far from the ex- 
action of dues teaching the boys self- 
respect, I found dues a constant source 
of wrangling, of disputes and of hu- 
miliating situations; and as at best the 
dues system is a very small item of in- 
come to a well organized club, I have 
left it as an unworthy subject. I have 
been able to teach more self-respect by 
forcing personal service from every club 
member, whether it be in his sports, his 
music or the gymnasium, and it has had 
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the effect of creating boys. who do some- 
thing well in their boyhood days and in 
whom is an ever-awakening sense of 
pride and love of work and of the club 
and its workers such as: no money can 
buy. 

The main points that I have tried to 
bring out have been these as underlying 
work with boys: First, create a club with 
every possible phase of work either estab- 
lished or planned so that it appeals to the 
inborn instincts of every healthy-minded 
boy; second, give the privileges of be- 
longing to such a club to any boy, by 


IT AND GIVING SOMETHING TO IT. 


making it as free and available as the 
public school; third, demand a return 
for all these privileges by establishing a 
personal quality and personal giving 
from the club members; fourth, through 
this forceful system, work out the idlers, 
drones and hangers-on, through the rea- 
son of their own short-comings and dis- 
regard of the club laws. And I venture 
to add that the club that adopts these 
as fundamental principles, with firmness 
back of all, will find, as I have found, 
that in five years there will arise a ‘most 
gratifying and wonderful set of boys, 
loving their work and proud of their ac- 
complishments. 


Experiences of an International Beggar 
Benjamin C. Marsh! 


I 


France and Germany 


“Tt is a disgrace for a man to do a 
stroke of work in Philadelphia when he 
can get along as well without it from one 
year’s end to another.” I could not see 
the face of the man who concluded his 
remarks on grafting in this way, but he 
was a big fellow, stretched out on the 
floor, and as he walked over to find a 
softer spot, I saw that he was sound. 
We were all of us—some thirty-five—ly- 
ing on the floor of a mission in Phila- 
delphia, having a “five-cent flop,” the 
price including bread and coffee for 
breakfast. The man said that he had 


1The writer undertook an investigation of 
homeless men and vagrants for his thesis under 
the Graduate Department of Sociology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, making a scientific 
analysis of the records, treatment, and economic 
and social characteristics of the homeless men 
who come in contact with missions and police sta- 
tions and wayfarers’ lodges of Philadelphia. 
The work in its practical bearings was in co- 
operation with Philadelphia Society for organiz- 
ing Charity. As a supplemental piece of in- 
quiry Mr. Marsh undertook, in 1903, some experiments 
in the methods and profits of begging here and 
abroad, similar to the first-hand studies of tramp 
life by Josiah Flynt and Professor Walter A. 
Wyckoff of Princeton. The writer is now sec- 
retary of the Exhibit of Congestion Population in 
New York City. 
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been in the House of Correction for 
short terms in winter, but that was no 
hardship for him. His frank admission 
interested me, so I determined to see how 
far a similar condition exists in some of 
the large cities of the East and of Eu- 
rope, and to study the givers a little, as 
well as the beggars. 

A hundred and eighty pounds of health 
on a six-foot one frame prevents a man 
from presenting a picture of abject mis- 
ery, however disconsolate he tries to make 
himself appear. To make the experi- 
ment as fair as possible, moreover, I did 
not practice any one form of deception 
till I became perfect, nor did I adopt any 
but the most obvious methods of imposi- 
tion, or make more than a brief trial in 
each place. A longer stay and further 
acquaintance with beggars and givers 
obviously would have secured much larg- 
er returns. 

While I was anxious to study beggars 
and givers, imprisonment in solitary con- 
finement would have prevented this alto- 
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gether, and I endeavored to arrange for 
prompt release in case of arrest at each 
place. 

“Well, sir, I can assure you that you 
will not be out on your investigation ten 
minutes before you will be arrested. You 
certainly do not know the Paris police. 
They are keenly alert, and especially act- 
ive in arresting beggars and all im- 
postors. Monsieur, the prefect of police, 
will be much interested to know the out- 
come of your experiences, and we are 
glad to furnish you a plain-clothes de- 
tective who will accompany you, and each 
time you are arrested, go to the poste 
with you and see that you are released.” 

With these words and a profound bow, 
I was dismissed from the presence vf 
one of the assistants of the prefect of 
police of the department of the Seine. It 
was at the close of a prolonged and, to 
me at least, interesting effort to get per- 
mission to beg in Paris, for Paris has 
long been celebrated as the Elysian Fields 
of the mournful-toned, self-delimbed 
mendicant. A Parisian might make his 
living easily this way, but it was almost 
too much to expect that an American, 
whose knowledge of French, as of Ger- 
man, is more aspiring than inspiring, 
should be equally successful. 

But how have my “crime legalized?” 
—an expression to which I became 
hardened through its frequent use by the 
police officials to whom I appealed. How 
much I over-estimated the danger of ar- 
rest, it took experience to show. One of 
the courteous officers of the Musee Social 
first interceded with an official on my be- 
half, but he was firmly informed that the 
proceeding would be demoralizing to the 
whole police department. Through the 
kindly intervention of our consul general, 
General John K. Gowdy in 1903, my re- 
quest was finally granted. The off- 
cials were convinced that I was really 
not trying to make my fortune this 
way, but even then the question was 
frequently asked: “If you are poor, 


why doesn’t your consul help you?” 
Or, “Couldn’t you get it in larger 
sums than you can on the streets, 


and without such inconvenience to your- 
self?’ My assurance that every sou 
collected should be devoted to the. pub- 
lic charities of the city was apparently re- 
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garded rather lightly, and the detective — 
was instructed to keep an account of the 
exact amount secured on each of my 
trips. 

About noon one day I met my detective 
at the Café Olympia, the center of the 
sporting interests of the gay metropolis, 
and neither of us could help smiling as we 
approached each other. I wore, as on most 
of such occasions, a pair of faded striped 
trousers, a black sack coat worn glossy 
enough to belong to a New England 
country parson, blue shirt, shoes well 
gone, and a dilapidated skull cap. My 
left arm was securely thrust inside my 
trousers, and the empty sleeve con- 
veniently and beseechingly tucked into 
the pocket. 


The first person that I ac- 
costed was a_ charitable 
looking old gentleman, and 
it was with considerable trepidation that 
I started in on my carefully formulated 
petition : 

“Please, kind friend, give me one sou, 
—Jjust one sou—you see I have only one 
arm, and I can’t find any work, nor could 
I do it with one arm if I could find it.” 
He looked at me quizzically for a mo- 
ment, and I thought I was going to get 
the questions usually ascribed to a charity 
organization society agent: 

Ist—‘“‘How did you lose that arm? 

2nd.—“How many arms did you have 
to start with? 

3rd.—Are one or both of your par- 
ents dead, and where is the other one liv- 
ing?” But no, he calmly took a two- 
sous piece from his right-hand vest 
pocket and handed it to me without a 
word. 

I kept my weather eye out for the 
guards, for I didn’t want my friend of 
the police department to be gratified in 
his forebodings. On the Avenue des 
Capucines I approached seven men, but 
only two responded, giving me two sous 
each, and they were evidently clerks, who 
would feel even small gifts. 

My guide walked past me hurriedly 
and whispered: “Try the ladies; they are 
kinder hearted here in Paris than the 
men.” So I showed no partiality. It 
was just the dinner hour, and the streets 
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were full of people, hurrying te or from 
their first satisfactory meal of the day. 

I was not alone in my efforts, for 
plenty of other beggars realized that this 
was an auspicious time. One woman, 
with a child in her arms, was standing 
on the corner of the Rue d’ Auber, afraid 
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the detective told me, “but you can rent 
a child for six sous a day and its keep 
in Paris.” 

We worked our way over through the 
boulevards to the Avenue de L’Opera, 
and I picked up a few sous as we went. 
Passing the Madeleine I suggested that 
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of being caught in the overt act, but fur- 
tively putting out her hand, as she saw 
the coast clear, and getting frequent cop- 
pers. A little further up the street her 
husband, also with a child asleep on his 
shoulder, was “selling papers” two days 
_ old, and not reducing his stock in trade 
to correspond wth the amount he was 
taking in. “Not their children, either,” 


we try that. “No use,” said the guide, 
“To-day isn’t a church-going day.” We 
stopped a few minutes, however. Sev- 
eral tourists passed us, entering the 
church, but not noticing my appeal. A 
lady in black gave me a sou, and prom- 
ised to pray for me, for both of which I 
thanked her. The returns were not en- 
couraging, and, as I had sufficiently in- 
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spected the architecture, I was just ready 
to leave, when a beautiful American girl 
of some twenty summers came down the 
steps with her mother. In my _ best 
French I made my request. 

“What do you suppose he wants? I 
can’t imagine, mother, unless it is 
money.” 

“Well, give him some, then, they are 
all so importunate here.” 

While in most agonizingly broken Eng- 
lish I explained my sad predicament, the 
modern Helen pulled from her pocket a 
well-stocked purse, which she emptied in- 
to her hand. I thought of Voltaire’s 
dictum: “Pretty as an angel, silly as a 
fool.” But he must have been thinking 
of French women; the American girl 
carefully picked out every piece of silver, 
and finally, with a simply irresistible 
smile worth its weight in gold, gave me 
a two-sous copper. 

The Champs Elyseés was our next sta- 
tion, and here we had to run the double 
gauntlet of the regular police and the 
special park guards. I was getting anx- 
ious to be caught, however, as the ex- 
perience was becoming actually monoton- 
ous, and I tried to compel the guards to 
see me. 

We started in at the Obelisk and went 
the entire length of the famous drive to 
the Place de L’Etoile. The seats along 
the walks were crowded. Ladies and 
gentlemen of leisure, busy mothers with 
their children playing around them, were 
making themselves at home. I received 
a few rebukes, some assurances of sym- 
pathy but inability to relieve, and a good 
many sous, nearly every fourth person 
whom I addressed giving me something. 
Coming through the Arcade of the Rue 
de Rivoli on the return, I accosted the 
wrong party, evidently a business man. 

“No, sir, no money from me, but you 
are not a Frenchman. No,” looking at 


me sharply, “you are a Yankee. Why 
don’t you go to your consul?” I mum- 
bled some sort of an excuse. “Here is 


ten sous, and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” and he was gone. 

Another man réplied to my query in 
English: “Were you ever in New 
York?” 
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“A good place to live in, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I wish I were there now.” 

“So do I,” he replied fervently. 

Here I called a halt. In about three 
hours I had accosted over a hundred 
people. Thirty-two had responded, giv- 
ing me $1.26 in forty-one pieces. The 
returns for the day were sufficiently en- 
couraging to justify one in further ef- 
forts along the same line. 

The next day my tour was along the 
cafés on the Boulevard, begging from 
their patrons right under the noses of the 
several guards stationed there. When 
one of them came uncomfortably near 
me I gravely laughed at him, or inquired 
the way to some distant part of the city. 
The detective kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, and every once in a while I could 
catch him grinning behind a newspaper 
he was using as a screen. 

To see whether I would be recognized 
on a second visit, I went again up to the 
Champs Elysées; and, though many peo- 
ple go there every day, I failed to recog- 
nize any one I had seen the previous day. 
As I was meeting with fair success, I 
continued the trip up through the Bois 
de Bologne, which, like the Champs 
Elysées, is the pride of aesthetic Paris- 
ians. 

Toward the upper end of the avenue, 
two ragged urchins were busy on the 
same errand as mine, but pretending to 
sell laces. 

“Hullo,” said one of them to me, 
“don’t you know the guards will run you 
in if they catch you?” 

“Will they?” ; 

“Yes, where did you come from not t 
know that?” 

“America.” 

“America! oh yes, that is where they 
speak Spanish, and always have plenty 
to eat; but why did you come from 
America to Paris to beg?” — 

“Well, I heard you can make a good 
living of it.” 

“Pretty good,” with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Father makes three or four francs 2 
day; he writes letters, and is blind 
Mother makes as much, and sometime: 
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more; and Jacques, he is my brother over 
there, two francs usually. We don't 
work all the time, though, and it is cold 
in winter; but we have a pretty good 
time. Good bye,” as he saw a guard ap- 
proaching. 

This is the way some of the beggars 
get their money, but how do they live on 
their ill-gotten gains? “You must visit 
one of their lodging houses and dens,” 
said my guide, so I ended my second day 
with this experience. 


A Parisian he most noted lodging 
Lodg- house and rendezvous of 
ing House. 


beggars in Paris is just off 
one of the great thoroughfares, and a 
stone’s throw from the great Central 
Market Hall. Our consul-general warn- 
ed me that it was a good place not to 
come. out of alive, so I betook myself 
there about nine. It is in a narrow, dark 
lane, and the tightly closed shutters made 
it seem even more forbidding. Through 
the door I could make out by the flicker 
of two gas jets the proprietor of the 
place, and his proprietor, a regular vixen, 
both sitting at a low table on the left. 
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| had hardly got inside the door when 
she called out; “Where is your money? 
Be still, I’m talking,” as she kicked a 
bull terrier, who was snapping at my 
heels under the table. 

“Here, madame,” and I handed her 
four sous. 

“Go get something to eat out that 

way.” 
I made my way through the long alley 
between the tables, with men sprawling 
over them, turned to the right and found 
myself in a dim kitchen. A man in filthy 
clothes handed me a huge bowl of soup 
and a hunk of bread that would have re- 
sisted the attack of a bayonet, also a bot- 
tle of wine. My appetite suddenly van- 
ished, and I declined the feast, feeling 
that for once I was getting more than my 
money’s worth. 

When I returned to the main room 
the boss told me to sit down at a table 
in the corner. 

“Can’t I go upstairs ?” 

“No, full there,” he yelled, “do as you 
are told, or I’ll throw you out.” I made 
my way up, however, two flights, worn 
till each stair seemed to yield a little 
more than the preceding, as one stepped 
on it. On each floor men were sleeping 
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on the tables, or thrown half way across. 
The top story was most crowded, and 
every inmate was in a state of loathsome 
filth, from the white-haired man, who 
was changing clothes “from one black 
shirt into another” to the youngest boy. 
All the belongings of many were tied up 
in a little package, which could be carried 
in a hip pocket, and which they used as 
a head-rest on the tables. 

“Where is that list of people here who 
give us money?” I asked one of the fel- 
lows who was reading the paper. 

He started as if I had asked him for a 
recommendation. “Who are you, and 
what do you want?” 

“T’m an American and don’t speak 
French very well, but I haven’t any 
money, and want that list.” 

“You'll have to pay fifteen francs for 
it,’ and he watched me carefully to see 
whether I was going to produce the 
money. 

“Oh, that is too dear,” I remonstrated. 
“Besides I haven’t a franc to my name. 
How much can a man make writing to 
these people the right way?” 

“A good bit, but we spend it all as fast 
as we get it. Then you can do pretty 
well on the streets if you get the right 
sign.” 

“Tell me some of the best streets.” 

“How much will you pay me?” Un- 
fortunately I hadn’t over ten cents with 
me, and he scornfully informed me that 
he wasn’t giving away his advice. Nor 
had I any better success with the dried-up 
specimen who was opening up the cigar- 
ette ends that he had picked up during 
the day, and putting the contents into a 
pouch. 

“T begged only a franc to-day, but that 
is the poorest I have done for many a 
day. That boy over there,” pointing to 
a slender lad with a comfortably deform- 
ed back, lying asleep on one of the bench- 
es, “has been begging since he was a 
child, and he does pretty well, but never 
saves anything. Few of us are able to 
do that.” 

I went down stairs again; the seven 
long tables on the first floor were fully 
occupied by this time, and the proprietor 
told me to try the floor if I liked. This 
I didn’t consider part of my program. 
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The street was filling with, wagons laden 
with garden truck for the market, which 
began at day-break—the drivers fast 
asleep on top. I threw down my check 
on the table, wished my host good morn- 
ing, and shook off all the accumulations 
I could, as I stepped out into the fresh- 
ness of the summer morning. 


Pious One might have been satis- 
resides 4 fied with the income of the 
Beggars. week, and felt entitled to a 


Sabbath day’s rest; but, to study the re- 
lations between the pious giver of alms 
and the impious beggar, one needs to 
spend some time at a church door on 
Sunday. Emile Friant has caught the 
spirit in his picture, La Toussaint, which 
hangs in a prominent place in the Lux- 
embourg. The truly religious man he 
portrays in the act of giving money to a 
blind man at the church door, one of 
those “fallen into misery.” So I came 
about nine on a scorching Sunday to the 
church of St. Roch in the Rue St. 
Honoré. 

By an unwritten law of Paris, beggars 
are not molested within the church rail- 
ing, while the church authorities make 
any provision they wish regarding their 
conduct on church property. Some 
early birds of the same feather had reach- 
ed the church ahead of me. At the left 
entrance, near the church door, were an 
old woman with the St. Vitus dance, 
which was aggravated by the approach of 
every benevolent looking individual, and 
an old man with crutches and an in- 
imitable limp. Just by the outer gate 
on the same side was an old woman with 
a most summonable and copious supply 
of tears. The most experienced beggars 
were not sure whether church goers were 
more benevolently inclined upon entering 
church or after they had been benefited by 
the religious ministrations. 

I went to the church door at once, 
wishing to catch every strain of the 
music—probably the best to be heard in 
any church in the city. Hardly had I 
taken my stand when the woman with the 
St. Vitus dance came up to me, and, shak- 
ing her fist in my face, called me a scab, 
as nearly as I could make out, asking 
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whether I wasn’t ashamed to be taking 
the bread out of the mouths of honest 
people, as I hadn’t any business there. 
An apologizing glance at my empty 
sleeve, which she had not noticed, suf- 
ficed, and soon we were both busy im- 
portuning the church comers. 

Among the first were two stylishly 
dressed young 
women, types 
of the Parisian 
demimonde, 
who evidently 
were more par- 
ticular about 
committing the 
moral deca- 
logue to mem- 
ory than to 
practice, and 
were trying to 
do amends by <3 
early Sabbath 
church attend- 
ance for the 
shortcom- 
ings of the past 
week. Each 
gave me _ ten 
centimes with 
the request that 
I pray for her. 

A heavy- 
faced green 
grocer, who 
had sold most 
of his goods, 
passed by in 
the street, and 
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that it was altogether too hot in the blaz- 
ing sun, but, as he remained obdurate, we 
yielded until he walked back again into 
the church. “One might as well starve 
as stay out in this sun,” remarked my 
former critic, and we returned to the 


very doors. We two stood together most 
of the time, interchanging frequent con- 
fidences. She 
seemed rather 


pleased with 
my efforts, for, 
while the oth- 
ers stood back 
and merely 
held out their 
hands, I asked 
nearly every 
person who 
passed™ ws. 
though with in- 
different luck. 
That isthe 
way to do it,” 
she said, <-ask 
them, ask 
them. I’m not 
having very 
faibloly Welk - 
ought to get 
two or three 
francs cine 
morning, like 
most good 
days, but we 
must take what 
the good God 
sends. Some- 
times I get five 


looking up 
must have 
caught sight of = 
my signal of 
distress, for he 
came up past 
the other sup- 
pliants, and 
gave me anoth- 

er couple of sous with the remark, “Poor 
fellow, I’m sorry for you. I have two 
arms and can work. Here.” 

Just as he left, the church beadle dress- 
ed in a gorgeous yellow jacket and pink 
tights with an imposing mitre came to 
the door and ordered us all to get down 
by the gate. We tried to explain to him 
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francs, aod 2 
lot of bread, 
too; I’m not 
very sick—get- 
ting better ; this 
money helps 
me.” 

A lady in 
deep mourning 
hurried in late. She had only one copper, 
a ten centime piece. “Give him half,” she 
whispered to the woman, handing her the 
coin, and nodding at me. I hadn’t any 
expectation that she would, but dame 
beggar instantly dove into her pocket 
and pulled out a sou, which she gave me. 
There is honor among beggars at a 
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church door. A most amusing alterca- 
tion took place between Mrs. St. Vitus’ 
Dance and a sour-visaged old impostor, 
who was much disgruntled at the energy 
we both displayed. He had been watch- 
ing my assiduous appeals with the utmost 
disgust, but was afraid to pitch into me, 
so addressed the old woman. 

“You are taking unfair advantage,” 
he shouted, during a pause in the coming 
of worshippers, ‘you have had four sous 
since I have had one.” 

“Well, step up where we are then.” 

“T prayed just as hard as you did for 
good luck.” 

“Maybe you didn’t pray the right 
way then,” retorted his tormentor. But 
she relented, and actually gave him two 
sous after she had been having an ex- 
traordinarily good run. 

“Now won’t you keep still for awhile? 
—see, I don’t want it at all, and you can 
have so much.” 

Several maids came up with the rem- 
nants of breakfast from their masters’ 
homes, which the women received with 
great expressions of gratitude, and put 
in the huge pockets they had provided for 
just that purpose. 

A Protestant church nearby proved not 
so lucrative. The services were just 
closing, but the church officers were tak- 
ing up a collection themselves, and 
wouldn’t permit me to remain within the 
railings of the church, so I was obliged 
to stand pretty well out on the sidewalk 
and got only a few coppers. As one 
gentleman handed me a bit, I heard a 
voice: “Here I saw you get that—don’t 
you know it is forbidden to beg in 
Paris? 

I turned and saw that the guard whom 
I had not noticed was in earnest, so I 
said: “What would you have me do? 
—can’t you see I’m not begging, but have 
just one arm? I can’t get any work— 
what would you have me do for a living, 
—steal ?” 

He looked astonished, “No, but you 
mustn’t beg,’ and he hastily beat a re- 
treat around the corner, while the people 
who had heard our discussion came up 
with expressions of sympathy for me, and 
several criticized the guard, as they gave 
me some money. 
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This closed my Paris experiences. I 
had averaged nearly forty cents an hour 
for all the time I had been begging. As 
requested, I sent a report of my ad- 
ventures to the prefect of the police for 
the Seine, but have never received any 
acknowledgment of the same. He was 
probably too busy with the incidents of 
the Humbert trial, which was then just 
coming on. Nothing could have better 
illustrated than that entire episode the 
gullibility of the Parisian public, which 
I, too, had been testing in a minor way. 


Far different were my ex- 
periences in Berlin. 

When I mentioned to an 
official of public poor relief in that city 
that I contemplated begging there, and 
would like immunity from long incar- 
ceration, if arrested, he stared at me in 
amazement. 

“Nothing of that sort can possibly be 
done,” he said, “without appeal to the 
highest police authorities, as it is en- 
tirely without precedent.” 

I decided, however, to trust to rapidity 
of action in case of danger, while my 
friend promised to do his best to get me 
out of jail if I should prove too slow 
to escape it. A very short effort on the 
great Broadway of Berlin, “Unter den 
Linden,” convinced me that the way of 
the transgressor on the thoroughfares 
was too hard to repay him for his exer- 
tions. The Berlin policeman is good- 
natured when giving information, and 
smiles blandly when you praise his city; 
but he seems to be a part of that august 
monarch whom he worships as kaiser, 
when any effort is made to minimize the 
majesty of the law; and he seemed to 
spring out from every shop and from 
around every corner. 

As a blind, I adopted the plan of ask- 
ing first for work, but I could hardly 
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in Berlin. 


get started on this before someone of 


them was eyeing me closely, and he sel- 
dom got out of earshot to give me a 
chance to make my final request for food 
or money. This method failing, I had 
recourse to house-to-house visitation in 
the wealthy apartment section. Berlin 
has a well-organized society, the members 
of which are pledged not to give to beg- 
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gars, but to send them to a labor colony, 
maintained by the society for this pur- 
pose, where they can secure employment 
at a moderate rate of pay. I took pains, 
naturally, to knock at all doors bearing 
the tablet: “Member of the Anti-Begging 
Society,” and told them my sad story of 
having come from America with the 
promise of work, to find on my arrival 
that my place had been filled, while my 
money was almost gone. Sometimes I 
conjured up a wife and children to add 
to the disconsolateness of my appeal, and 
on only one occasion did I fail to get 
something from the houses so labeled. 
Consistency is a jewel as rare as it is 
precious. To be sure it was only the 
kind-hearted housewives who gave me 
money; what their long suffering hus- 
bands would have had to say to the plan 
I don’t know. 

The doors have a little loop hole, con- 
venient for a person of ordinary height 
to look out, and all too frequently, after 
carefully inspecting me, the occupant of 
the house would shake his head and re- 
fuse to open the door. I rang the bell 
at one door on the third story in a large 
apartment house, bearing the sign 
“Dentist.” Ina moment a sprightly little 
man appeared. 

“You want the dentist, don’t you, sir? 
Well, I’m the dentist, and what can I do 
for you?” But he stopped as he noticed 
my left sleeve, and the abashed way in 
which I was holding my cap. “Oh, 
maybe you haven’t the toothache, well 
then what is it?” 

“Give me some money, please.” 

“What for?” 

I explained the situation to him. “Oh, 
the poor man; mein Gott! and so far 
from America; but why did you come 
from that beautiful country? You shall 
have fifty pfennigs (ten cents) to make 
mags tor: it.” 

Most of the mansions along the beau- 
tiful Thier Garten are owned by wealthy 
Jews, who have made their fortune in 
the trade of the city, and sometimes by 
the closest economy. I made the run of 
these palaces one evening. Usually the 
maids came to the door, but sometimes 
the gardener was out watering the 
grounds, and my request for work met 
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with little encouragement, while at only 
one of them did I get any cash. The 
motherly old body who came to the side 
door, where I had rung the bell vigorous- 
ly listened patiently to my recital, and the 
tears started down her cheeks. 

“Dll go to see the master and get you 
some money.” I thought I saw at least 
a bit of silver, but waited patiently two, 
three, five, nearly ten minutes, when, as 
she failed to appear, I rang the bell 
again. 

“Oh yes, I’d forgotten all about you,” 
she exclaimed, on catching sight of me, 
“Well, master is tired and told me not 
to bother him, but here is something,” 
and she handed me a two-cent copper. 
In the Thier Garten itself I came the 
nearest to getting into the actual clutches 
of the police. It was almost dark, and I 
had approached some half dozen men, 
prefacing my request for money in the 
usual way. I was pretty well into the 
garden, and felt comparatively safe from 
interference, so that when I saw a sub- 
dued looking old gentleman on a settee, I 
quite leisurely told him my story. 

“What,” he stormed, with a degree of 
anger quite remarkable in a phlegmatic 
German, “you pretending to ask for 
work? You are a humbug and a good- 
for-nothing, and you know it. If there 
were only an officer in sight I’d have you 
securely looked after for the night at 
least.” By my usual hard luck an officer 
did appear at that moment. I caught a 
glimpse of him first however, and, fear- 
ing my inability to make any satisfactory 
explanation, I bade my unkind friend a 
fervent “Guten Abend,” and sought safety 
in precipitous flight—not a bit too soon 
either, for over my shoulder I saw the 
two men talking and the occupant of the 
settee pointing urgently in the direction 
I had taken. 

A subsequent visit to the House of Cor- 
rection, where several hundred men, wo- 
men and children were doing penance 
for the offense for which I was so nearly 
apprehended, strengthened my conviction 
that begging in Berlin doesn’t pay. I 
had averaged only ten cents an hour. 
For this ten cents, however, one could 
get a meal, the returning of thanks for 
which it was safe to postpone till the 
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-close—a huge bowl of soup, plenty of 
bread, a good sized dish of meat, and a 
glass of unsurpassable beer. For an- 
other half hour’s expenditure of energy 
in this way one can get a decent night’s 
lodging. In all, I counted only seven 
beggars during my stay, and they did not 
feel their lot an enviable one. “We hard- 
ly get enough to live on,” was their com- 
mon complaint, while the begging letter- 
writer fares much better. The king cf 
begging letter-writers, who lives at Han- 
over, makes a good livelihood in this way, 
and is eminently skillful. In an interview 
with him, he wrote off extempore a letter 
on my behalf to a noted German Count- 
ess, which rivalled in grace the diction 
of Lord Chesterfield. But this is a dif- 


ferent class of parasite. 


iL 
The Logic. LOW Beg inthe metropolis 
pecans of the world? 
ard. 


I had been warned that 
the British official would not understand 
my real purpose, but with proper intro- 
ductions I went to great Scotland Yard, 
and explained my desire to one of the 
assistants of the chief of police. Again 
that look of the most dumbfounded won- 
der. 

“Yes, there are a few beggars in Lon- 
don,” he admitted, “but the police are 
absolutely vigorous in arresting them. If 
you want to find out all about them, go 
see the officials of the London Society 
for the Repression of Mendicity, who will 
give you more information than we can; 
and, if you will come again, we will see 
whether it will be possible to arrange for 
you to beg, but I doubt it.” 

The officers at the society referred to 
assured me that begging was on the 
wane in London, but that it was impossi- 
ble to stop even street begging, and they 
almost seemed to think that this would 
not be desirable, lest the fountain of hu- 
man sympathy suffer a like fate. Catch- 
ing beggars, and getting them committed 
to jail for three months or so, furnishes 
employment to a number of worthy gen- 
tlemen. 

At great Scotland Yard, on my second 
visit, my request for immunity from long 
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imprisonment was refused, although I 
offered to spend the night in the police 
station with pleasure. “And if you put 
your arm in a sling, as you have done, 
I trust that the magistrate will take note 
of that fact and give you the maximum 
sentence for obtaining money under false 
pretenses, of which the minimum is three 
months at hard labor. Such investigations 
may be considered reasonable in America 
and in Paris, but are not in England.” 

The mighty logic of the English police 
official is an inspiration to those whose 
minds are admittedly of smaller calibre. 
The entire police force is making prac- 
tically no effort to combat the social evil, 
which is so closely related to that of beg- 
ging and vagrancy. I bowed myself out 
in submission, and informed the officer 
that I was going to beg in London, and 
should be very glad to give the police 
department the benefit of my observa- 
tions. I delayed sending them on, how- 
ever, until I had reached home. 

Our genial consul general, H. Clay 
Evans, again came to my rescue. “Just 
let me know,” he said, “if you get into 
jail, whether one-armed or two-armed, 
and I will do my best to get you out.” 

On a Saturday night, three weeks after 
my final visit to the guardians of the 
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peace, I commenced operations, feeling — 


sure that they had forgotten me by that 
time. I had spent, in the meantime, two 
weeks in the English lake region, and no 
man could have looked less in need of 
the chance pennies I was asking. One of 
the residents of the University Settle- 
ment, where I was staying, agreed to 
come with me the first night, and I loaned 
him the least disreputable of my dis- 
guises—a regular workman’s suit. He 
selected Piccadilly Circus as the most dan- 
gerous place to beg Saturday night, so I 
began there. His judgment was quite 
correct. It seemed hardly possible to 
walk half a minute without running into 
a “bobby,” and from the very beginning 
they eyed me with suspicion. My mate 
kept within sight, but far enough away 
to avoid the appearance of communica- 
tion with me. 

I had asked two gentlemen, with more 
haste than coherency, for money for a 
night’s lodging; one had given me a half 
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penny “for a night’s lodging—not booze, 
mind you,” while the other gave me a 
penny, substituting the extra half penny 
for advice; and I was just turning to a 
gentleman in evening dress, and the in- 
evitable silk hat, when I felt a tap on the 
shoulder. Although I had thought that 
the coast was clear, I felt instinctively 
what it was, and went through the form- 
ality of asking the gentleman the best 
way to reach Canningtown, some eight 
miles distant. But the tapper was not 
so easily to be put off his guard. 

“Never mind Canningtown, young 
bloke,” he replied, “I’ve had me eye on 
you for a bit, and I'll give you about a 
half minute to git, and don’t let me catch 
you around here again, or I'll do you.” 

He was a strapping big fellow, aside 
from his natural dignity, which was im- 
mense, and I left, rushing up one of the 
side streets. He followed me a little dis- 
tance, but I soon got out of sight, and 
started it again. Several men consecu- 
tively gave me short and unmistakable 
refusals. On Bond street, the first man 
accosted seemed touched with my story. 

“Sorry I can’t help you, Yank, but 
there is a gentleman just around the 
corner who will do the hospitality of the 
town for you.” All unsuspecting, and 
with profuse thanks, I hastened in the di- 
rection indicated, and almost into the 
arms of a smiling policeman, who had 
heard the conversation. 

“Serves me right,” I thought, as we 
looked at each other an instant in sus- 
pense. It seemed the psychological mo- 
ment, however, for me to keep on, though 
each second I expected to be arrested, but 
the officer did not take a step, and luck 
was on my side. 

The suspense was rather tiresome. I 
was within two or three blocks of a police 
station most of the time, and went up 
to the very block in which it was located: 
so, after half an hour, I desisted, having 
received sixpence, which was equal to the 
wages paid in nearly all the skilled trades. 


A favorite dodge of the 
London beggar is to pre- 
tend to be selling some- 
thing. The law, as in most cities, re- 
quires a license for this, but the police 
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are very lax about enforcing this regula- 
tion on cripples. I appealed to officers 
in several sections of the city, telling 
them that I was out of work and money, 
and asking them what to do. 

“Why don’t you get a few lights and 
some laces; just fix up so people will see 
you haven’t but one arm, and ask them 
to buy. They will give you the penny 
and never take anything,” was the gist of 
their reply. 

“Won't I get jerked up for peddling 
without a license? I haven’t any five 
bob to put up for one.” The look of 
scorn which this suggestion called forth 
convinced me that some London police- 
men are mortals in whom the divine flame 
of human sympathy still burns brightly. 

“Why, man, we’re not so unkind,” said 
one of them to me, “We’ve all got to live, 
hain’t we? You just go ahead and don't 
be afraid to come on my beat.” 

The logic of one policeman in Charing 
Cross, to whom I explained my fear of 
arrest, convinced me that he must be at 
least a distant connection of John Stuart 
Mill. 

“Now the law says you musn’t peddle 
these things without a license; but if you 
don’t make people buy them you are not 
peddling, and people won’t buy them 
unless they want to, and if they want to, 
you are not making them buy them, then 
you are not peddling.” 

On Blackfriars Bridge Road, just be- 
yond the famous bridge itself, I bought 
a dozen boxes of matches for a penny, 
and a dozen pairs of shoestrings for three 
and a half pence—total capital required 
nine cents, and a most uncomfortable arm 
inside my trousers, wishing it were in my 
sleeve. I walked up and down the 
Strand, offering my goods to every per- 
son possible and impossible. 

“Please buy my lights or some laces, 
you will need them some day, if not 
now.” ‘Two men in rapid succession took 
a box of matches, to my great regret, in 
return for the penny, for I was making 
only eleven hundred per cent profit on 
the transaction, and, while I didn’t wish 
to be grasping, I was sure that they didn’t 
need the matches. I pressed the laces 
upon the passer-by at a penny a pair 
with a very good conscience for I had 
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only the day before paid another beggar 
tuppence for a pair of the same grade. 

For half an hour after I had got into 
Fleet street, business was dull, but it 
picked up, and, during the rest of the 
afternoon, with one exception, not a per- 
son offered to take either matches or 
laces; they handed me the penny or tup- 
pence, and, in response to my query as 
to which they would take, simply smiled 
and told me to keep the money. 

By the time I rounded up near Hyde 
Park corner, I had secured two shillings 
in four hours from nineteen givers, out 
of the hundred people, or more, that I 
accosted during the time. I passed seven- 
teen men and women, presumably vend- 
ing the same things I was. The women 
frequently held a child in their arms—a 
vociferous appeal to the sympathy of the 
public, and relied upon this instead of the 
personal appeal that I adopted. 

My last effort was in Cadogan square 
and Sloane street, with some of the side 
streets. On this, and all subsequent beg- 
ging trips, I wore a common workman’s 
suit, and got right on the ground before 
stepping into a close and hastily de- 
arming myself. It was early Septem- 
ber, and a good many of the mansions 
in this beautiful residential district were 
closed, the occupants not having returned 
from the holidays which an Englishman 
takes as religiously as any church service. 
If the master were not at home in these 
mansions ; the polite maids almost never 
forgot to ask me to leave a card, or to 
call again. The first business man I ap- 
proached was starting up the steps of his 
mansion. 

“You want money for lodging; why 
don’t you go home, or to a jail, or work- 
house, or the casual ward? Always the 
way with you careless fellows, getting an 
arm or a leg lost or broken. It ought to 
teach you a lesson. Here is all the loose 
change I have.” 

I took the three pence half penny, and 
he ran up to his dinner. Several men 
threatened me with the police if I staid 
on the street, and I got out of sight as 
rapidly as possible. 

On this occasion, I received the only 
money I got from “ladies,” for, unlike the 
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ladies of Paris, I found those in English 
cities very suspicious. Two plainly 
dressed women were just entering the 
door on a little street off one of the ave- 
nues. They had been watching me, and, 
when I requested help to secure a night’s 
lodging, they began at once to discuss 
whether it was proper to give to men they 
didn’t know. 

“I’m sure it isn’t,” affirmed the elder. 
“And I’m just as sure you'll do it,” re- 
joined the younger, and she was quite 
right, as the tripenny bit her companion 
gave me attested. ; 

A little distance from this place I no- 
ticed a woman across the street accom- 
panied by a young child. She seemed in 
the dark well dressed, and, crossing over, 
I asked her for a penny, telling her I 
had nothing for a night’s lodging. While 
talking, I noticed that her attire, though 
neat, was severely plain. 

“So you are out of work and haven't 
any home. I am a poor woman myself, 
working for a living, and supporting my 
little girl here.’ The child’s face was as 
sympathetic as her mother’s. 

“Please excuse me,” I hastened, “TI 
couldn’t see,” and I tried to hurry on. 

“No, stop,” she said, “I have to work 
so hard—God only knows how, and can't 
even then get enough work, but as long 
as I have a few pence I always give to 
those who need help, and you are gen- 
uine, absolutely genuine; I can tell it in 
your face. Here is a penny.” 

“Mother,” said the little girl (the first 
word she had spoken), “Give him a half 
penny more; I can do with a smaller piece 
of bread to-night.” 

I started to run, for I couldn’t stand 
it; but she caught up with me and thrust 
the three half pence into my hand. It 
was no use resisting, and, almost chok- 
ing, I took it. 

“What the poor are to the poor is little 
known, excepting to themselves and to 
God,” wrote the wonderful observer of 
men in Bleak House, and how the sympa- 
thy of the very poor is exploited needs 
to be shown without reserve. 

That week in London an alleged crip- 
pled beggar was found to be getting five 
pounds a week, and to be supporting 
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three relatives in luxurious idleness. Nor 
do the beggars of London expend their 
money in any more decent living than 
those of Paris. After spending a night in 
each of the most notorious resorts for beg- 
gars in the metropolis, I retain the same 
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dining room, where the men cook their 
own meals, and can eke out an existence 
for fourteen cents a day. In one of them 
I lived like a nabob for a week, compared 
with my neighbors, for a trifle over nine- 
teen cents a day. 


-B- CORY kKuwvEAT- 
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“WHAT THE POOR ARE TO THE POOR.” 


impression of an indescribable condition 
of filth of clothes and of person. Drunk- 
enness and immorality, with fun at the 
expense of those they have fleeced, con- 
stitute their chief amusements. The 
cheap lodging houses, costing from seven 
to ten cents, furnish a huge kitchen and 


As I gave my receipts in London to 
the treasurer of the Mansfield House 
University Settlement, I told him of the 
incident of the poor widow’s three half 
pennies, and he promised that it should 
do work for some equally poor person 
to atone for the privation of the giver. 
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Scotland—the land of econ- 
omy, porridge, and_ the 
shorter catechism. 

“You will find short shift at the hands 
of those Scotchmen,” said one of them 
whom I met in London; “money comes 
too hard up there to sprout wings at the 
call of any impostor.” But a few hours 
on Glasgow Green on Sunday afternoon 
showed me the vulnerable spots in the 
thrifty Scot, and the spots usually at- 
tacked—his ready sympathy for suffer- 
ing, and his deep religious life. The 
chief constable assured me that, if I 
were arrested in my enterprise, he would 
at least see that I got out of jail in time 
to take my steamer for America. 

One evening, about seven, I commenc- 
ed begging on the Green, but the first 
nine men could not spare anything but 
sympathy, so I went into the Trongate. 
Here I asked a man in laboring clothes, 
rough and well patched. 

“T’m out of work myself, mate, but I 
can work if I can get it; here’s a penny.” 
The next man handed me the penny with- 
out a word, as though I had a perfect 
right to levy upon him in this way. 

I stopped at several saloons and asked 
the privilege of singing and taking a col- 
lection ; but it is against police regulations 
in Glasgow; and, while the proprietors 
were sympathetic, they did not dare dis- 
obey orders. A very sorry looking 
couple were standing in front of a con- 
fectionery store on Sauchiehall street, the 
young man with his arm securely around 
his companion’s waist, while she was try- 
ing to persuade him to get some candy 
for her, and he was pleading poverty. I 
asked him for a penny, telling my story, 
and, without daring to look at the girl, 
he gave it to me. She threw his arm off, 
and moved to the other side of the win- 
dow, while I returned thanks for the 
penny, and inwardly that I didn’t have 
to make up with the young lady. 

It was rather slow gain, however, so I 
went to the evening rendezvous of the 
riff-raff of central Glasgow, Wellington 
street,—a broad, unused thoroughfare off 
Sauchiehall. When I reached there my 
only competitor for well-deserved charity 
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was a man with a hand organ and a card 
announcing that he had worked nine 
years for a certain firm in that city, and 
was totally blind through ingrowing 
cataract. Some fifty or seventy-five men 
were hanging around him, but his col- 
lection plate was nearly empty. 


After watching the crowd for a few 


moments from a point of vantage a short 
way up the street, I began singing 4 
hymn. I have no voice, and I was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold. Before I had 
gotten through half a verse a crowd be- 
gan gathering, and kept on coming as I 
proceeded, till there were a hundred and 
fifty men and boys around me—the one- 
armed man in a British workman’s suit. 
[ explained that I should take up a col- 
lection at the close, but no one left. After 
giving Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party, The 
Old Kentucky Home, Home Sweet 
Home, etc., I spoke for about five min- 
utes on the fallacy of a universal old age 
pension, then very briefly stated my pre- 
dicament and anxiety to return to Ameri- 
ca, and asked for at least a shilling to 
provide me with a lodging and some food 
that night. It was, however, a poor, and 
wary audience, and I secured only eight 
pence. 

I thanked them, wished them good 
night, and was just withdrawing when a 
young fellow ran up. 

“Say, mister,” he shouted, “go to the 
charity organization people, around the 
corner on Byres street to-morrow, and 
they will send you back to America.” I 
knew, however, that this is one organiza- 
tion which does not believe in spending 
money without knowing whether it will 
do good or harm, and that they are im- 
polite enough to endeavor to use common 
sense under all circumstances. 

Early the next morning I visited some 
of the closes in the slum district of West 
Glasgow. A narrow passageway leads 
from Whitehall street into Whitehall 
court—an opening in the middle of a 
five story block, and the common meeting 
place of sixty or seventy families. At 
my right as I emerged from the entrance, 
into the common causeway, a little dark 
hole, was a woman over a washtub. 
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“Please, mother, could I just sing a 
little in the close and see if I can get a 
few pennies? I can’t do no work just 
now,” glancing at my empty sleeve. 

“Bless your heart, mon, sure if any 
one has a half penny to spare they will 
be glad to give it to you, and aren’t you 
earning it anyhow?” 

After half a dozen strains the windows 
began to open. 

“Don’t you fall, Janet,” screamed a 
mother to her child, who was half over a 
window sill in the top story, “it isn’t 
anything but some fellow getting money 
to drink on; I guess I'll give him a bit,” 
as she stood a minute longer, and down 
came my first penny. Within five min- 
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utes a dozen people, up and down the 
court, were looking out, while others 
were standing at the window side, trying 
to see without being seen, evidently feel- 
ing that if seen they were under moral 
obligation to contribute something. Most 
of them were women, though here and’ 
there a man, puffing at his pipe, looked 
daggers and interrogation points; but I 
saw only one man throw me anything. 
It came almost entirely in half pennies. 
Atl the people were so poor that such 
“music” did not come in for much con- 
sideration on their family budget. 

After a second trial in a close near by, 
I had ten pence for the half hour’s exer- 
cise, 


The Industrial Issue at the Bar of the Church 


Graham Taylor 


The churches are finding the industrial 
issue irrepressible. It invades the peace 
‘of the parish when strikes and lock-outs 
divide the local community. Church 
memberships find themselves between the 
lines of battle when they are as closely 
drawn as they have been in Colorado. 
There the churches have suffered from 
the cross fire of both sides. Even where 
they have not been subservient to either 
side, their ministers and members are 
often most sorely perplexed and seriously 
embarrassed to know what to say or do 
that may be effective for peace or right- 
eousness. Silence often gives consent to 
injustice and iniquity that are aggressive- 
ly irreligious and anti-Christian. Still 
more false and untenable are the posi- 
tions in which some ministers and 
churches have found themselves where 
they have allowed the belligerents on 
either side to use them, or worse still 
have let the politicians exploit them as 
both employers and employes are ex- 
ploited for partisan advantage. 

The issue is also unexpectedly sprung 
when church work or policies are under 
discussion in ecclesiastical assemblies. 
Thus in the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, held last month at 
Cleveland, a highly respected and clear- 
spoken delegate from the Pacific Coast il- 
lustrated his position on the subject of 
union with other denominations which 
was being debated, in this fashion: 


As a master bricklayer, I am a better me- 
ehanic than speaker. I worked at my trade 
and latterly have been an employer of. labor. 
Union men know me as one of themselves. I 
tell you that the Congregational Church of 
to-day does not grip the union man where he 
lives. He does not hate you. He does not 
even despise you. You simply do not interest 
him. On your side you know that you have 
nothing but the kindest feeling toward labor, 
and yet you must be conscious of this gap. 
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Let me tell you what the matter is. You 
have lost sight of the fundamentals. You do 
not do things. You debate and discuss and 
debate and discuss, but do not act. In many 
years of experience in local unions, state 
bodies and national labor federations, I 
never yet heard an argument bolstered up on 
the ground of “temperamental difference.” f 
tell you we had more important things to 
talk about. 


Another delegate asked: 


Why is it that our churches are in want, 
while the union treasuries are filled to over- 
flowing and millions of dollars are piled u 
in strike funds? : 

Nevertheless, this National Council of 
Congregational Churches did not hesitate 
to do things. And these are some of the 
things it did: First of all, it heard from 
its retiring moderator, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, a trumpet-toned warning to the 
church and the nation against giving un- 
restricted play to the working of self- 
interest, which by inequalities, oppres- 
sion, the swollen fortunes of powerful 
plunderers and the deepening and deadly 
class hatreds, threatens the collapse of a 
social order resting on moral individual- 
ism. It unanimously voted that the in- 
dustrial committees, which are now regu- 
larly appointed both by the national and 
state bodies, “study the child-labor con- 
ditions within their respective boundaries 
and try to improve those conditions” ; that 
Congress be urged to pass the proposed 
bill for “a children’s bureau for research 
and publicity,” and for a higher age limit 
and shorter hours of work for the chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia; and 
that the National Child Labor Committee 
be heartily endorsed in its educational 
and legislative efforts. The Beveridge- 
Parsons bill, which proposes to exclude 
child labor products from interstate com- 
merce, was not endorsed because of the 
doubt of its constitutionality. To the 
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subject of immigration, the churches were 
enjoined to give their best thought and 
effort. The industrial committees were 
also requested to keep in touch with both 
employers and employes, in and outside 
their organizations, that everything pos- 
sible be done to soften asperities be- 
tween them; and that ministers and 
churches, as far as may be practicable, do 
what they can to bring about mutual re- 
spect, good will, justice and co-operation 
between them. The report of the com- 
mittee which was adopted without dis- 
sent, contained the following strong and 
sternly just references to the organiza- 
tions of both employers and employes: 


The past few years have witnessed a con- 
siderable development of employers’ organiza- 


_tions of a certain type, the purpose of which 


is warfare with the labor organizations. 
That some such combination of employers 
has become necessary will hardly be dis- 
puted. In standing together against the ex- 
orbitant exactions of the unions and protect- 
ing the interest of capital against the spol- 
iation of labor, the employers’ unions would 
have the sympathy of the community. In 
many cases, however, these combinations 
seem to have adopted a line of action which 
does not commend them to citizens who be- 
lieve in the square deal. The right of wage 
workers to organize for the protection of 
their economic interest, is often explicitly 
denied. It is often vehemently contended 
that they have no right to combine for the 
purpose of securing better wages or terms 
of labor; and it seems to be the policy of 
this type of employers’ unions to refuse all 
negotiations with the representatives of such 
organizations. So far as the employers’ 
unions are governed by this policy, they will 
not commend themselves to the fair minded 
people of this country. The right of the 
men to unite for the protection of their econ- 
omic interests, to make use of the right cf 
collective bargaining and to be represented 
in such bargaining by the agent whom they 
choose to speak for them, will not be called 
in question by reasonable men. No good 
can come of organizations on either side 
unless a spirit of fairness and justice pre- 
vails on both sides. It will largely depend 
on those members of these unions who are 
members of our churches which direction 
they shall take, and this committee especial- 
ly urges this fact on the attention of both 
the National Council and the churches. We 
ought to avoid mere partisanship as between 
employers and employe; to co-operate with 
either or both of these parties by any right 
method locally practical; in the interest of 
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order, freedom and honor to do what we can 
to efface the class spirit (the most dangerous 
evil among us); and to co-operate with every 
organization that will join in an honest ef- 
fort to realize the kingdom of God among us. 


Thus whole denominations are begin- 
ning boldly to grapple with the moral and 
religious issues involved in the industrial 
warfare. 

The national gatherings at the highest 
courts of the churches are also made the 
occasion for bringing employers, em- 
ployes and the public together in great 
public assemblies, squarely to face the 
issues which divide them under the over- 
shadowing ideals, the insistent ethical 
standards and the brotherhood spirit of 
the Christian religion. Thus at Cleveland 
the Congregationalists rallied at the city 
armory a great audience of representa- 
tive trade unionists, employers, citizens 
and churchmen to discuss “the modern 
Christian church and the modern world 
of industry.” Stirring addresses were 
made by a representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, by the sec- 
retary of the American Federation of 
Labor and by prominent members of the 
council. Each and all were plain spoken 
and fearless. They dealt with the real 
issues and “without gloves.” But the 
good fellowship among the speakers, as 
well as in the audience, was as sustained 
as the interest was intense throughout the 
long session of nearly three hours. 

The relation between organized labor 
and organized religion is surely if slow- 
ly improving. The tone of the religious 
press becomes both more intelligent and 
more sympathetic in applying the com- 
mon faith to the industrial conditions of 
the common life. Individual employers 
are more and more endeavoring to realize 
their moral and religious ideals in two 
practical ways. Some of them are hold- 
ing the corporations to which they belong 
up to their personal standards of human 
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relationships. And more of them are 
seeking to improve industrial conditions 
in shops and stores, by individual, cor- 
porate and co-operative efforts. 

The labor press, both in its response 
to these advances and in making ad- 
vances of its own, is taking distinctly a 
more just and more generous atti- 
tude than it has often maintained 
toward the churches. It is signifi- 
cant to find’ “An Open Letter to Min- 
isters of the Gospel” in the Boiler Mak- 
ers’ Journal, which after fairly interpret- 
ing the principles, aims and values of 
trade unions, concludes with the follow- 
ing appeal: “For these reasons we ask 
for a fair consideration of our cause and 
we earnestly seek your co-operation in 
our desire to improve the condition of the 
toiling masses, because we believe in 
these things we have much in common.” 
In the American Federationist for Au- 
gust the leading article bears the title of 
“The Kingdom of God and Modern In- 
dustry,” and is strongly written by an 
eminent professor in the economic de- 
partment in the University of Chicago. 
These religious discussions of industrial 
problems in the labor press are the more 
notable in view of the fact that each mem- 
ber of a union receives a copy of his 
trade journal which is read far more thor- 
oughly than almost any other periodical. 

The appointment of “fraternal dele- 
gates” by local religious bodies and 
trades-and-labor-assemblies to attend one 
another’s sessions has scarcely passed be- 
yond the interchange of courtesies in 
most instances. But it is at least defining 
common ground upon which these bodies 
are interpreting themselves more intelli- 
gently and fairly to one another. At 
some industrial centers ministers of spe- 
cial aptitude are winning the confidence 
of organized labor to such an extent that 
they are elected to honorary membership ; 
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sometimes they serve as chaplains and 
have also a voice in discussion. The es- 
tablishment of a “Department of Church 
and Labor” in the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions has been amply justified 
by the spirit and service of its superin- 


tendent, Charles Stelzle. Himself both a 
trade unionist and a minister, he has 
abundantly attested his loyalty to both al- 
legiances. Both the churches and the 
unions welcome him, his speeches, his 
pointed little leaflets, and his books are 
welcomed with equal cordiality. Some of 
his titles are indicative of the approach 
of the industrial and church forces to- 
ward each other. Among them are found 
such as these: Is the Church Opposed to 
Workingmen? Has the Minister a 
Closed Shop? The Organization of an 
Anti-poverty Society, Class Spirit in 
America, Not “Missions” but Churches 
for Working Men, Jesus Christ and Rich 
Men, Some Methods of Approach, A Let- 
ter to Ministerial Fraternal Delegates to 
Central Labor Unions, The Relation of 
the Church to the Labor Movement. 
The titles of his two books are: The 
Workingman and Social Problems and 
Christianity’s Storm Center—a Study of 
the Modern City. The initiative given 
by the Presbyterians and Mr. Stelzle in 
this direction is proving to be effective in 
other denominations. The National Con- 
gregational Council unanimously voted 
“that in view of the continued usefulness 
of the department of the ‘church and la- 
bor’ in the work of the Presbyterian 
board of home missions, the National 
Council, in co-operation with the Congre- 
gational home missionary society or other 
body provide a secretary for a similar 
purpose.” 

This truer, saner, and safer insight to 
actual or possible industrial relationships 
taken by religious and labor bodies, has 
been powerfully promoted from two di- 
rections. In largest part it is due to the 
broadening view of industrial conditions 
which the whole public has been con- 
strained to take. It has also gathered 
much of its force from the frank and 
fearless attitude maintained by the na- 
tional administration toward both sides 
at issue and toward all issues at stake. 


Social Work: The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Character in Difficulties’ 


‘ Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 


I think it is safe to assume that in the 
evolution of the conception of philan- 
thropy, we have left behind the stage at 
which a fair sample of a morning’s work 
was the round of visits made by the rich 
and kindly lady, with her basket of choice 
victuals, virtuously dispensed to her bene- 
ficiaries “the poor.” We no longer need 
to expose and refute the twin delusions: 

That philanthropy is especially meritor- 
ious work. 

That philanthropy is easy, provided our 
motives are good. 

To-day we all abhor the patronizing 
attitude in theory, if not always in prac- 
tice, and we have had it effectually 
brought home to us that it is hard to do 
good and easy to do harm in social work. 

But it is never safe to suppose that a 
stage of growth which we have left be- 
hind us is therefore to be dropped bodily 
out of our theory and our practice. There 
is a good in that old “I am better than 
thou” attitude; truth in the de haut en 
bas treatment of the social sufferer ;— 
what good, what truth, I shall try to in- 
dicate later in my address. 

But the error and harm of these meth- 
ods are more obvious. Stung by this 
fact philanthropists have striven in the 
next stage of evolution to democratize 
social work. “Not alms but a friend” 
becomes our motto, as we come to recog- 
nize that by the giving of money, food 
and clothes, we can easily do harm, while 
much more often by the giving of friend- 
ly advice, sympathy, and encouragement 
or simply by “lending a hand” we may be 
of use. Realizing that any one who is 
being treated coldly, as an inferior, an 
outcast, and an opportunity for the 
“acquisition of merit,” is not likely 
to get any good out of the transaction, 
we try to make our common humanity a 
meeting ground on which we may do 
some service. ‘Not alms but a friend.” 


JAn address delivered before the New York School 
of Philanthropy. 
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But this second conception of charity- 
as simple friendliness is also becoming: 
outgrown. It is good as far as it goes, 
but there are two obvious flaws in it: 

First, wise friends, skillful, experienced 
and foresighted friends are rare, and any 
other kind of friends may be useless or- 
worse in the difficult tasks of social work. 
Mere friendliness will not do. “Friend- 
ly visiting” is a term as applicable to the 
physician’s work as to the philanthrop- 
ist’s. Both make friendly visits; each. 
also does his own more specific service. 

Second, friends are not made in a day 
or a month. The skilled social worker 
may in the end succeed in becoming the 
friend of those who need his help, but 
in the long intervening time which must 
elapse before genuine friendship em- 
erges, we must have some spiritual modus. 
vivendi, some reason other than friend- 
ship, other than friendliness, for meeting. 
at all. The attitude in which one person 
regularly gives and seldom receives help, 
the one-sided relation, is not friendship, 
and tends only very slowly to the growth 
ot friendship. I take it that all of us 
are glad to see that the word friendship. 
is coming to be less lightly used, that we. 
are more conscious of the rarity and 
sacredness of the relation, and of the 
time, patience, and rare good fortune ne- 
cessary for its creation. Letters to per- 
fect strangers beginning “My dear 
friend” are, I hope, less common than 
they used to be. The following extract 
from the Boston Directory of Charities 
was written in 1899 and it still [1906] 
stands in the edition which we are using, 
though it has been changed in the edition 
soon to appear: “Personal friendship 
furnished to both sexes and all ages.” 
The wholesale acquisition of friends by 
the dozen a week is going out of fashion. 

Where then shall we look for that spir- 
itual standing-ground on which the social: 
worker may meet those who need his. 
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help, without a patronizing air, but also 
without blaspheming the sacred name of 
friend? Is such a standing-ground al- 
ready anywhere in use? 

Where shall we look to find pleasant, 
healthy, manly, democratic relationships 
maintained between persons differing 
sharply in inheritance, education, habits, 
and environments; between rich 
poor, wise and ignorant, cultivated and 
uncultivated ? 

We may answer with Mr. Brackett, 
head of the School for Social Workers in 
Boston, that we find the ideal standing- 
ground in the neighborly relationship. 
When neighbors meet in country towns, 
at church and town meetings and cattle 
shows, we have friendly, comfortable, 
democratic relations between many sorts 
and conditions of men, without great inti- 
macy but equally without any snobbish- 
ness. 

Can we extend this neighborliness to 
cover the relationship between a profes- 
sional social worker and those in need of 
his advice? I think not; for the two are 
not neighbors in any ordinary sense. They 
have not the common property-interests, 
common acquaintances, common dealings 
in town, church and club affairs, that 
make the stable basis of the neighborli- 
ness and furnish topics of conversation. 
The settlement worker may persuade 
himself not only that he really has these 
common interests with his neighbor, but 
that this fact makes the basis of his re- 
lationship to them more natural and 
more effective than that of other social 
workers. But I think that it is being 
more and more agreed that valuable as 
settlement work surely is, the relationship 
is not essentially that of neighbor to 
neighbor but of teacher to pupil or pupil 
to teacher. The settlement worker rarely 
brings up his family at the settlement, 


and in his relations to those who 
are literally his neighbors, he is more 
like the missionary, the explorer, 
or the light-house keeper. He is not 


there for the same reason that any of 
the people in the adjoining houses are 
there, any more than the explorer is in 
the jungle for the same reason as the 
bush-ranger and the antelope. 

The most valuable work which the set- 
tlement worker does is not, I think, as 
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neighbor, but as investigator, teacher, ex- 
pert interpreter, and referee. Still more 
obviously but no more genuinely is this 
true of other social workers. 

To fall back on the scriptural usage 
of the words “my neighbor,” is to con- 
fuse the issue, for-that phrase, like 
“friendliness,” defines everybody's busi- 
ness in general and not the social work- 
er’s in particular. Everyone is in the 
scriptural sense the neighbor of all with 
whom he is brought into contact. But 
everyone is not a social worker either 
in fact or in ideal. Neither my neighbor 
in space, nor my neighbor in scripture, 
nor any attempt to fuse the two meanings, 
furnishes the central idea of social work. 
It is something much more definite than 
this. Yet we see in the attempts to think ™ 
of the social worker first as a friend and 
later as a neighbor, the natural and prop- 
er reaction against the aristocratic and 
patronizing idea of charity alluded to at 
the beginning. 

The “Lady Bountiful” conception of 
charity accented unduly and perversely 
the perfectly true fact that the giver is 
in some sense the superior of the recipi- 
ent. The conception of social work as a 
relationship between friends and neigh- 
bors errs equally on the other side, for 
it suppresses the difference and_ pro- 
claims that the unity is all in all. Both 
conceptions are true, both one-sided. 
What can unite them? Modern social 
work answers:—The conception of ex- 
pert service. 

Here, I think, is the solution of the 
problem of distinctions within a democ- 
racy. This is the immortal soul of the 
patronizing conception of charity, sur- 
viving the death of its body. Superiority 
there is and ought to be, but superiority 
in one respect—the obvious superiority 
of the expert. We can look up to the 
expert with ready acknowledgment of his 
superiority. We are not his equal here, 
but there is not a particle of sense of 
shame on the one side or of condescen- 
sion on the other. As we sit by the stage 
driver, that acknowledged expert, or 
travel with the Adirondack guide, the 
motorman, the navigator, our relationship 
is perfectly democratic because each tacit- 
ly acknowledges the other as an expert 
in his own line, giving and receiving re- 
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spect, and if there is opportunity, ex- 
changing information, strengthening each 
other at the weak points. 

This is the nearest approach to ideal 
democracy outside the neighborhood re- 
lationship. Whenever the neighborhood 
relationship does not genuinely exist, this 
relationship of mutually acknowledged 
experts is the best alternative. 

A third, slightly different but equally 
democratic relationship is exemplified in 
the relationship of a public school teacher 
to a child in her class, or of a physician 
to some of the more ignorant of his pa- 
tients. Here there is expert knowledge 
on one side and none on the other. The 
common ground of meeting is the com- 
mon interest in the subject studied, or in 
the health sought. This makes some- 
thing approaching a neighborhood-rela- 
tionship, the essence of which is a com- 
mon interest in property, in business, in 
town, in church, in club affairs, in labor 
union; it differs from the neighborhood 
relation in that the meeting ground is in 
thought and in hope, instead of in the 
neighborhood-interests. 

There are, as far as I know, no other 
satisfying human relationships except 
family relationships and __ friendship, 
neighborhood relationships, relationships 
based on common interests, financial, 
scientific, artistic, athletic, etc.; relation- 
ships between experts, and relationships 
of the teacher and pupil type. 

Now the social worker cannot often 
be a professional friend, an “uncle” or 
“aunty”, a professional neighbor or pro- 
fessional “good man”, nor can he often 
share in the financial, artistic, political or 
scientific interests of his client. Hence 
the social worker must take the only part 
that is left. He must hold his position 
and command respect as an expert and a 
teacher, or as a pupil. 

He needs all the virtues no more and 
no less than the railroad man, the farmer 
or the shopkeeper. But his first and chief 
duty to all men is to give, with such 
human sympathy and friendliness as is 
possible between acquaintances, the bene- 
fit of his expert skill, and so fulfill his 
special function in the community. 

In a general way, I think, this view is 
coming to prevail. The social worker has 
more and more in the last decade, come 
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to command respect and salary as an ex- 
pert. People are beginning to take this 
view of him and with the change come 
the new schools for social workers, which 
plan not only to inspire their members 
with social ardor but to give them the 
professional knowledge and the rigorous 
training necessary for the difficult and 
delicate task which they have undertaken. 

But this attitude is new and not very 
stable. The social worker has not yet 
won the position or the salary that he 
deserves. Why is this so? Partly no 
doubt because of the newness of the pro- 
fession, and the slowness of the public 
to recognize that they must take off their 
hats and open their purses once more to 
a new kind of superior. Partly also be- 
cause when we ask: “In what is the so- 
cial worker an expert?” we receive rather 
vague and somewhat conflicting answers. _ 
The public demands that a genuine ex- 
pert shall be expert in something in par- 
ticular; if we are to acknowledge his 
pre-eminence we must have some clear 
idea of what it consists in. 

We are told that many topics, 
many sciences group themselves about 
the study of philanthropy. Political 
economy, housekeeping, law, medicine, 
public hygiene, architecture, statistics, the 
humanities, all form more or less impor- 
tant auxiliaries. But what is their center? 
Can we say that the general purpose to 
do good; the general aim of social 
amelioration, is definite enough to con- 
stitute such a center? I think not. For 
that should be everyone’s business and 
no one profession should have a monopoly 
of it. It is too all-inclusive. 

On the other hand the proper admin- 
istration or withholding of relief is too 
narrow, for many social workers deal 
chiefly with persons who are not depend- 
ent and ask for no relief. We need as 
the center and focus of social work, some- 
thing more comprehensive than relief 
but less vague than charity, neighborli- 
ness or the attempt to serve the public 
good ;—we need a center around which 
we can group the auxiliary topics and 
sciences. What is that center? 

A comparison with medical work may 
help us here. The physician, like the 
social worker, finds it necessary to mas- 
ter the rudiments of many sciences in 
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which he cannot hope to become an ex- 
pert. He dips into chemistry, optics, 
physiology, biology, and ethics, but he 
does not merely organize these sciences 
for the physical good of man. He ar- 
ranges them about a central core of 
knowledge, a central science which occu- 
pies more than half of all his training,— 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease. It 
is only in this field that he is an expert. 

Do social workers possess already any 
such central body of knowledge to which 
ali the rest of their studies contribute? In 
point of fact I think the most valuable 
social workers do use such a science in 
practice, though rarely in clear conscious- 
ness, but it seems as if the schools of 
philanthropy had lagged behind the 
workers, because these schools conceive 
their functions to be fulfilled by teaching 
a little of the auxiliary sciences, such as 
house-keeping, hygiene and political econ- 
omy, while spending most of their time 
or: a bird’s eye view of the existing agen- 
cies and institutions which have been cre- 
ated as remedies for the difficulties con- 
fronting us. 

But the successful social worker often 
knows very little of political economy, 
medicine and the rest. He differs from 
other people in quite other respects. An- 
other man may know more of all these 
sciences than the social worker, and yet 
be a bungler in the actual craftsmanship 
of social work. He may have a good 
working knowledge of all the items in 
the directory of charities, of all the ex- 
isting agencies for the cure of social ills 
and yet make an utter mess of it when 
he tries to do a bit of probation work, or 
to pull up a shiftless family. This (some 
will say) is because he has not inherited 
or acquired the unteachable tact, the ac- 
tual deftness in handling cases which the 
successful worker possesses. He must 
first be born to it, we say, and then half- 
instinctively find out the rest as he gets 
his experience in the work itself. 

But this is equally true of the diagno- 
sis and treatment of disease, or the ap- 
preciation and interpretation of music. 
The doctor and the musician, as well as 
the social worker, must be born for his 
profession else he cannot be trained for 
it. But we do train him despite the old 
false antithesis—“born not made.” 
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The central knack and talent of the 
social worker, then, is not economics, or 
neighborliness, or a general desire for 
social amelioration, nor is it something 
unteachable. 

The essence and center of social work, 
that which corresponds to diagnosis and 
treatment as the center of the group of 
medical sciences, I may venture to phrase 
as the study of character under adversity 
and of the influences that mould it for 
good or ill. This, in all respect and def- 
erence, I humbly suggest, should be the 
central science and study of a school of 
philanthropy, just as diagnosis and treat- 
ment are the center of a school of medi- 
cine. This is the genuinely new science 
which it is the business of our best social 
students to build up in theory, where it 
already exists more or less concisely and 
satisfactorily in practice. In social work 
the art has preceded the science, as it 
did in medicine and music, but neither 
can live well without the other. The sci- 
ence must come. 

In support of this, which is the central 
thesis of my address, I shall adduce two 
group of arguments: 

First, illustrations of the fact that suc- 
cessful social workers are now engaged, 
for the most part, in the practice of this 
art, the diagnosis and treatment of char- 
acter under adversity, which I am urging 
should be systematically taught in schools 
of philanthropy. 

Second, reasons for believing that it is 
not impossible to teach this science nor 
inconceivable to make a text book about 
it. 

Taking up the first of these theses, I 
will remind you, first of all, of the wide, 
interesting field of probation work. When 
I first became a director of the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society and began to 
spend time with the paid agents of the 
society, watching them in their advisory 
and supervisory work with children and 
their parents, I soon became aware that 
I was witnessing the expert practice of 
the art of character-study and character- 
moulding. Mr. Birtwell, Mr. Pear and 
Mr. Lawrence, with whom I was chiefly 
associated, went at their cases with a 
definite diagnostic method, studied their 
antecedents, their present characteristics, 
their strong points, their weak points and 
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their possibilities with as scientific and 
sure-footed a course of procedure in their 
mental diagnosis as the physician uses in 
his much simpler physical diagnosis. 

First diagnosis, then treatment. Know- 
ing where the child is weak and where 
he is strong, how his strength and his 
weakness are linked and where these 
links can be unfastened, these experts in 
the psychology of erring children pro- 
ceeded to choose a remedy among the 
resources of the community,—clubs, 
churches, country families for placing 
out, personal supervision at home, the help 
of a properly assisted and directed par- 
ent,—studying and judging these agen- 
cies as moulders of faulty character, 4. e. 
as spiritual influences. 

Questions of relief and dependence are 
here quite subordinate. If we define the 
vocation of the social worker as the diag- 
nosis and treatment of financial distress 
(as has been suggested to me) we should 
have to say that such work as the above 
was not social work because it is in most 
cases a question of education pure and 
simple. What is the weakness in this 
child’s character, how can: it be helped? 
Environment is, of course, most carefully 
studied, but not only the physical envir- 
onment. The influences about the child 
and their bearing on his character are the 
chief subjects of the social worker’s study 
when he has made his diagnosis and 
turns to treatment. 

Take as a second example the care of 
the girls placed out from a large reform 
school like that at Lancaster, Mass. Even 
a slight acquaintance with the young wo- 
men who are in charge of these girls, 
makes one at once aware of the same 
trained management of character based 
on the skillful study of character. Which 
girl is in trouble because of excess of 
vitality, and which because of moral flab- 
biness, deficient vitality? Which one is 
really below par mentally, which is in need 
chiefly of encouragement and a healthy 
spiritual environment? Character is al- 
ways the central problem and true basis 
otf classification. 

To classify them according to their 
crimes has only a very limited value and 
cannot be used as a sufficient basis for 
intelligent treatment. 
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Here again there is often no question 
of charity or of relief. In many if not 
most of these cases there is no financial 
or economic question at issue. The prob- 
lems are mental and moral. 

Is it so different in the work of charity 
organizations and in the treatment of per- 
sons who are obviously dependent? As 
I watch the work of experts in this field, 
I feel, as in other instances, that the task 
is chiefly one of delicate and difficult 
psychical diagnosis and psychical treat- 
ment. To the expert social worker, an 
application for relief comes as a com- 
plaint of pain does to the physician. It 
is a symptom of deeper defects: Poverty 
is to social work as pain is to 
medical work. It may or may not 
need treatment, but thorough diag- 
nosis is the first necessity. To find 
out whether it is discouragement, unfore- 
seeable misfortune, arrogance, conceit, 
forgetfulness and unimaginativeness, con- 
genital degeneracy, or some other cause 
that is back of the financial breakdown, 
this is what I see these experts busy 
about. Then, they ask: What sound life, 
what untainted character is left, and what 
is the best that can be made of it? What 
influences can be brought to bear on the 
paralyzed will, the spasmodic and ungov- 
erned energies, the darkened and _ nar- 
rowed mental horizon? Physical and fi- 
nancial diagnosis, physical and financial 
remedies are always useful but always 
subordinate to the central problem, which 
is more like a problem in horticulture 
than one in economics. 

Even in the almshouse where we 
should be dealing, I take it, chiefly with 
the wrecks and relics of character, our 
problem is still, how to make the most 
and best of what life and character ‘is 
left, how to prevent it from degenerat- 
ing into a merely brutal or vegetable ex- 
istence, how to make the outlook less 
gloomy and desperate. 

Another evidence that character study 
is behind most, if not all of the common 
relief problems appears when we ask: 
Why do we allow many widows and chil- 
dren, the sick and the aged to be de- 
pendent? Why do we not urge them all 
on into the ranks of the self-supporting? 
Some children, many women, and many 
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men who are sick and old are doubtless 
the better for earning their salt; others 
not. The principle of decision, which 
seems to be recognized by social workers, 
is this: What is best for the individual 
development? It is not good for the 
mental and moral life of most healthy 
adults to be dependent financially or in 
any other way. Whenever we find ex- 
ceptions to this rule, they must be made 
because we believe it best for the char- 
acter of the individual and of the com- 
munity in which they live that they should 
be financially dependent, in order that 
they may put forth their full powers in 
ways not now remunerative, for example, 
in getting educated or getting well. But 
some children, some sick and some old 
people ought nevertheless to work for a 
living. Why? Because they need it to- 
keep their souls alive and because nothing 
else will do this as far as we know. Our 
campaign is not against all poverty and 
distress, but against such poverty and dis- 
tress as cramp the normal development 
of character. 

The fact that dependence and relief 
are usually, but not always, undesirable 
in the healthy adult, that they are more 
often desirable in children under sixteen 
and in the sick, while in adolescence de- 
pendence is sometimes good and some- 
times bad, shows that even in that por- 
tion of social work that deals with relief 
problems the underlying question, in 
many if not in most cases, must be still: 
What is the structure,and needs, the 
strength and weakness of these persons 
before us, and what is the effect on them 
of the dependence which we propose to 
create or to abolish? 

I have now considered the psychical 
factor in social work as exemplified in 
the case of misbehaving children, adol- 
escents, and adult dependents. In the 
charities aiding unmarried mothers, the 
blind, the feeble-minded, in the training 
of social secretaries, welfare workers, set- 
tlement workers, prison officials, and 
workers in church clubs, it is even more 
obvious that not relief but the analysis 
and understanding of character under ad- 
versity and of the means of developing it 
are the main things to be learned. 

I will rest at this point my case for the 
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thesis that the true business of the 
social worker is psychical diagnosis and 
treatment, a labor parallel to that of the 
physical diagnosis and treatment of the 
physician. 

But now, granted that this is the sort 
of wisdom to be desired and striven for, 
is it possible to teach it? What hints are 
there to encourage us to go farther to- 
wards reducing it to teachable, that is to 
scientific, form? The nearest approach 
that I know to a scientific investigation 
of faulty human character is in the child 
study researches of the educators. These 
studies are supposedly concerned with 
normal children, but as all children are 
more or less faulty, the distinction from 
those who come into the field of the so-. 
cial worker is not a sharp one. Indeed, 
the distinction between the vocation of 
the educator and that of the social work- 
er should be merely one of convenience. 

Without trying to sum up in any way 
the work of the child study researches, I 
have selected two interesting items in 
illustration of the sort of study which I 
hope to see much furthered in schools of 
philanthropy. ° 

Joseph Lee’ has made a striking effort 
to found a character study of children 
by dividing them into three ages, with 
special reference to play: 


The “dramatic” age when the child is 
fond of plays of make-believe. 

The “Big-Injun” period, when he is prone 
to individualistic, realistic occupations. 

The “age of loyalty’ when team-work be- 
comes possible. 


Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave some years ago a course 
of lectures on the character of children, 
lectures containing a few references to 
children’s faults and their management. 
After each lecture he was bombarded 
with interesting questions from anxious 
mothers and teachers, who were hungry 
for such crumbs of a science of the diag- 
nosis and treatment of children’s faults 
as were dropped in a course of lectures 
not concerned primarily with these ques- 
tions. 

The attempted classification at the Lan- 
caster Reform School for girls by the 
characteristics supposed to lead to the 


1Joseph Lee, Hducational Review, December, 1900. 
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crime rather than by the crime itself, is 
another straw floating on the same cur- 
rent. I will merely mention also Mrs. 
Bosanquet* studies in the mental char- 
acteristics of the shiftless, and President 
Hadley’s? division of the college students 
into men of action, men of literary inter- 
ests (artistic), and men of science. 

These disjointed scraps and studies are, 
of course, no proof that a science of char- 
acter study and character moulding ex- 
ists. The art exists, but the science has 
not yet gotten very far. I have often 
longed to have the opportunity to trans- 
cribe, like some sort of a Boswell, the 
wisdom, the science, which I know is 
stored in the minds and active in the 
habits of our most skillful social workers, 
but nowhere in print. When these ex- 
perts die much wisdom will die with 
them. There is, however, especially in 
France, some scientific work on this mat- 
ter, work with which I think social work- 
ers should be more familiar. 

Social workers have already begun to 
get in touch with psycho-therapeutic lit- 
erature on the one hand and with psycho- 
diagnostic literature on the other. But 
the acquaintance should ripen into inti- 
macy. You are constantly confronted 
with the problem of training the will, but 
how many of you have ever seen J. Pay- 
ot’s book on the Education of the Will, or 
Levy’s monograph on the same subject, 
or even Dubois’s Psychic Treatment of 
Nervous Disease. These books are not 
exhortations or theoretical analyses. 
They are the works of men who have 
been training wills——more or less dis- 
eased and broken wills, and report to you 
their methods and the degree of success 
that can be reasonably expected. 

We all agree that the treatment of 
cases as they come to us must not be 
mechanical or routine. If we are to avoid 
this we must distinguish the types of 
character with which we are concerned 
and adapt our methods accordingly. But 
have you ever read Fouillée’s ‘Tempera- 
ment and Character,—Their Variations 
According to Race, Sex, and Individu- 
ality, or Levy’s Psychology of Charac- 
ter or Paulhan’s works on the same sub- 

1 pele Ee ceanguet, Aspects of the Social Prob- 


lem; ~~" p. 
°A. T. Hadley, Harper "s Magazine, s June, 1905. 
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ject? As a matter of fact I think you 
social workers can write books far bet- 
ter than these. You are more closely in 
touch with the facts. You treat more 
cases than these writers do. Yet these 
books will stimulate you unless I am very 
much mistaken. You can verify what is 
true, reject the rest and work out to their 
fulfillment the good intentions of these 
scholars. 

Meantime, in order to afford a basis 
for criticism and to make a little more 
concrete the rather vague suggestions so 
far presented, I shall try to imagine the 
chapter headings or table of contents of 
the epoch making book on character- 
study which some of you expert social 
workers will some day write out of the 
abundance of your knowledge. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHARACTER 
I. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF CHARACTER. 


(1) The more or less subconscious seeking 
of the primal necessities: Light, air, 
heat (clothes, shelter), food, water, pro- 
creation. 

(2) The fundamental conscious 
tendencies, and Their Outlets. 

{ 1. Scientific interests. 

) 2. Philosophy. 

1. Of nature (explor- 
ation, subjugation, 
ee exploita- 
tion) 

2.O0f “other men 


| (war, polities, di- 
1 


(a) Investigation. 


(b) Conquest...... 


plomacy, business, 
athletics). 

Art, literature, gov- 

ernment, accumula- 

tion. 

Family and friendly 
| relations, nursing, so- 
| cial work, part of 

medicine, education, 

eare of plants and 
animals. 
(3) The differentiations and admixtures of 
these tendencies according to— 


(c) Creation, con- 
struction, play. 


(a) Nurturins 7.2. 


(a) Age (childhood, adolescence, matur- 
ity, old age). 

(b) Sex. 

(c) Race (in this country especially 


Irish, Jew and Italian). 
(d) Climate and residence (city, suburbs, 
open country, seashore, mountains). 
(e) Occupation. 
(f) Economic status (rich, poor, comfort- 


able). 
(gz) Social environment (family, gang, 
club; imitation, reaction). 


(h) Education (i. e., the portion left after 
excluding the above influences). 
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II. PATHOLOGY OF CHARACTER. 


1. Exaggerations, deficiencies and perver- 
sions of the tendencies above described 
(congenital, acquired). 

2. Parorysmal and impulsive outbreaks; 
temper, tramping, drinking, sexuality. 

3. Dissociations, i. e., forgetfulness, tangent- 
taking, panic-states, cowardice, dissipa- 
tion. 

4. Degenerations, atrophies, 
fixed stereotyped habits. 


III. CAUSES OF SPECIAL FAULTS. 
IV. PROGNOSIS. 
The outlook for various faults, as judged 
by statistics of cases under standard treat- 
ment. 


formation of 


V. TREATMENT. 

Methods, agencies, laws, institutions, for 
the prevention, modification, alleviation or 
cure of the faults above described. 

At present only No. 3 c. and No. V. of 
this outline are taught to any extent in 
schools for social workers. Until text 
books are gradually built up from sys- 
tematic research and the statistical study 
of records, the principle of character- 
study and character-moulding will have 
to be learned as it has been so far, with- 
out books or lectures but largely: 

By watching the work of experts. 

By studying under supervision carefully 
recorded reports of illustrative cases. (The 
effort to select these would make of itself a 
tentative classification or grouping, which 
is the beginning of a science.) 

By practicing under careful supervision 
the actual diagnosis (investigation) and 
treatment (disposal) of cases. 

I see no reason to doubt that in the 
science and art of character-study and 
character-moulding books will ultimately 
come to occupy the same useful position 
as in medicine, though as educative influ- 
ences they will always be subordinate (as 
they are in medicine) to the watching of 
experts at work, the subsequent or pre- 
liminary analysis and discussion of print- 
ed cases, and the later apprenticeship in 
the work itself. 

The need for a clearer recognition of 
the new science and center of social work 
may be brought out in some other ways. 

The organizers of conferences and of 
schools for social workers must often, I 
fancy, find it hard to know what to in- 
clude and what to exclude. Programs 
contain each year more and more. What 
shall determine their limits? I should 
answer: Whatever brings new grist to 
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the mill of character-study and character- 
moulding. Play for example is surely an 
essential element in the expression and 
formation of children’s character. Social 
workers should study play, playgrounds 
and play-apparatus, especially with refer- 
ence to their value in the development of 
normal, and the prevention of faulty char- 
acter. Their physical aspect, their eco- 
nomic and municipal aspect, is a matter 
primarily for others. 

In a striking and important paper 
printed in a recent number of CHaRITIES!, 
Lee K. Frankel analyzed the cases of one 
hundred persons applying for relief and 
sought the causes leading to the applica- 
tion. He found practically no moral or 
mental deficiency, no fault or warping of 
character. The trouble he concludes is 
due to the conditions, the environment in 
which these people were forced to live. 
There is nothing here for the social 
worker, if I am right in describing him 


as a student and physician of character. 


Do not his figures wholly refute my 
thesis? 

Let us look again at his figures. In 
sixty-two or practically two-thirds of all 
his cases the destitution was due to ill- 
ness. But it was the business of the phy- 
sician to have prevented that illness 
through the public health authorities, or 
to have treated it when it occurred. It 
is true that physicians do not now pre- 
vent or properly treat such cases; but 
that does not mean that you social work- 
ers should, except temporarily, take 
charge of them. You must force upon 
the physicians the full weight of their 
responsibility for the public health. 

In the remaining one-third of Mr. 
Frankel’s cases, the trouble seemed to be 
due chiefly to insufficient wages. But so- 
cial workers cannot do much to raise 
wages. That is the business of the capi- 
talist and of labor organized or unorgan- 
ized. Sickness and low wages it is rarely 
the social worker’s business to cure. 
With environment and its effects on char- 
acter he must constantly deal, but rarely 
with the great physical or economic for- 
ces that produce the troubles such as Mr. 
Frankel brings to our notice. I wish 


especially to emphasize my appreciation 
‘CHARITIES, Nov, 17, 1906, 
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of the fact that because the social work- 
er’s chief business is with character, and 
because his training should be so shaped 
as to help him deal skillfully and ap- 
preciatively with character, for this rea- 
son he must constantly be studying en- 
vironment. Anyone who studies charac- 
ter knows how deeply it is made, mould- 
ed or marred by conditions. 

But he will study conditions not prim- 
arily in their bearing on health, as the 
physician should, not on earning power, 
which is the business of the captains of 
labor who bend their energies to see how 
this environment can be made more pro- 
ductive. The social worker should study 
the effect of city life, of life on the plains, 
of noise, dirt, vice, child-labor, long 
hours, not only in their effect on health 
or income but especially in their effect 
on character. Hygienically it is often 
immaterial whether a room or a person 
is clean, but morally it may make a cruci- 
al difference. 

Tuberculosis is a matter of great im- 
portance both in relation to public health 
and in relation to the exhaustion of sav- 
ings with the production of dependency, 
but it is also and chiefly important to the 
social worker by reason of the effect of 
tuberculosis and its treatment on the char- 
acter of the sufferer. Just here I think 
the social workers have been somewhiat 
misled by the enthusiasm and vigor of 
the present public interest in the crusade 
against tuberculosis. The doctors have 
been remiss in this matter. It needed the 
pressure of the general public and of the 
social workers,spokesmen for the public, 
—to stir the doctors to the proper reali- 
zation of their duty, but here I think the 
duty of the social worker should cease. 
He should not give upon the programs of 
his conferences so much space to those 
aspects of the matter which are primarily 
the physicians’ business. 

On the other hand I hope to see social 
workers devote more research and en- 
ergy to the study of how to prevent the 
doctors from hurting the souls of their 
tuberculous patients, while busy in the at- 
tempt to have them live by bread, milk 
and eggs alone. The importance of 
properly chosen work for the tuberculous 
patient in different stages of the disease 
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has, I think, been greatly underestimated. 
The doctor’s attention is directed else- 
where. It should be the special business 
of the social worker to point out that, not 
for economic but for spiritual reasons it 
is a dangerous experiment to take a man 
away from his work and put him on his 
back in a steamer-chair for months at a 
time. 

Had the social worker thought of his 
business, not as primarily either physi- 
cal or financial, nor as that of a worker 
for the public good in general, but speci- 
fically as that of a fosterer of souls, 
this mistake might have been more gen- 
erally recognized and avoided. 

Make the doctors labor over the phy- 
sical aspects of tuberculosis, playgrounds, 
tenement houses, prisons, garment-work- 
ers! If you do not watch over the psychi- 
ca! aspects of every such bit of social ma- 
chinery, who will? The doctor, the legis- 
lator, the economist, the school-teacher, 
each faces a slightly different problem. 
No one but the social worker is set to 
watch the spiritual effect of these agen- 
cies. There is danger that he may not be 
duly watchful at the post. He can no 
more be content with the palliation of a 
symptom—financial distress—than the 
physician is content with the alleviation 
of pain. Behind the financial pinch there 
are somewhere mental or moral causes. 

The social worker, I maintain, should 
be chiefly an educator, a nurturer, stim- 
ulator, developer and director of human 
souls, particularly in that group of per- 
sons whose character or temperament has 
brought them into some sort of trouble. 

He is an educator; a schoo! of phil- 
anthropy is.a normal school, but we must 
avoid thinking of the subject matter in 
this normal school as the survey of the 
resources which have already been found 
useful in his special branch of educational 
work. The educator knows that his sub- 
ject matter is never, at bottom, geogra- 
phy or history, but always the child’s 
soul, and such product of other people’s 
souls as may serve to develop it. For 
fear of seeming to lack a sense of humor, 
the educator can hardly yet say this to 
the public, but he knows that it is true 
and in “family gatherings” like this he 
admits it. So must the social worker. 
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There is no more arrogance in the admis- 
sion for you than for the teacher. For 
is it not really true that your subject mat- 
ter is not primarily relief, or placing out, 
or almshouses, but primarily the nature 
and type of the warped, pinched, or faul- 
ty human souls who are placed in your 
charge, and secondarily, the psychical 
effects of the various remedies which 
have been worked out experimentally in 
the past? 

The medical student does not begin 
with the study of drugs, but with anatomy 
and physiology as aids to diagnosis. He 
is not primarily concerned with theories 
of cure. No more should the student of 
social work be concerned primarily with 
a bird’s eye view of the existing charit- 
able and reformatory resources of the 
community, nor with the reforms pro- 
posed and laws enacted for the cure of 
social ills. For this is to learn treatment 
before diagnosis. 

The social worker, once thoroughly 
equipped and recognized as an expert in 
the understanding and management of 
the weaknesses and perversions of char- 
acter, should command expert fees. He 
should have his office hours and his pri- 
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vate practice as well as his public work 
among the poor. He should be consulted 
as Mark Fagan used to be consulted, as 
Prof. Royce is often consulted, by rich 
and poor persons in all sorts of moral, do- 
mestic and other social difficulties, by the 
parents of difficult children, by the chil- 
dren of difficult parents, and also by 
many neurasthenics seen in consultation 
with physicians. The average social 
worker is, in my opinion, far better 
equipped to treat neurasthenia than the 
average physician is. The mental and 
moral aspects of such cases altogether 
overshadow their physical aspects, and 
the problems of occupation, of encourage- 
ment, of foresight, hindsight, and of re- 
sponsible living are just what the social 
worker is constantly encountering. 

I see no reason why social work should 
be done chiefly among the poor. My 
most intimate and thorough knowledge of 
the topic of this evening has been gained 
through the social work done by my wife 
on me. The understanding and mould- 
ing of faulty character is possible, I 
know, because I have experienced it in 
the hands of an expert. 


Restriction or Regulation for Immigration? 
Jacob H. Schiff 


Is the agitation for restriction of immi- 
‘ gration justified? No careful student of 
the history of this country, of its progress 
in every direction, no one giving proper 
consideration to the position it has at- 
tained among nations of the world, or to 
the happiness its own people enjoy, can 
honestly give this an affirmative answer. 

Within these limits it is not possible 
or necessary to elaborate on the manner 
so well known and generally understood, 
in which this nation has gradually been 
built up from a small colony into a mighty 
world power, through the constant, unre- 
stricted inflow of the surplus population 
of the Old World. Even after all that 
has been said against the danger of per- 
mitting the coming of many, who, in the 
country of their origin, have been classed 
as undesirable, it will not be denied that 


the American people, taken as a whole, 
are the most law abiding and orderly peo- 
ple in the world. 

Take our large North Atlantic seaport 
towns, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
or Baltimore, where so considerable a per- 
centage of the great multitude, which has 
come to our shores, has remained. No 
other factor has contributed so largely 
to the commercial supremacy these cities 
have attained, as have the teeming thou- 
sands, who have flowed into them during 
recent decades, and who have added so 
largely to their working population, both 
skilled and unskilled. It is this immigra- 
tion that has made it possible for our 
merchants to compete and surpass in al- 
most every branch of trade and com- 
merce. The worker in the tenement, who 
has hardly learned to understand our 
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language, but who toils by day to earn 
a mere pittance, does more to add to the 
greatness of the metropolis and to assure 
its supremacy, than the native-born mil- 
lienaire, who drives his four-in-hand in 
Fifth avenue and Central Park. 

Why then restrict immigration? What 
is needed is rather a better distribution 
of the incoming masses than the putting 
up of a barrier against their coming. It 
cannot be denied that housing and some 
other conditions in New York and the 
North Atlantic seaport towns are not en- 
tirely what they should be, nor that with 
a recession in trade and commerce, which 
sooner or later is likely to come, there 
may not result an over-abundance of la- 
bor, through which quite a number who 
are now self-supporting, may be thrown 
out of employment, and a somewhat dif- 
ficult situation be created. 

While such conditions, if they come, 
can only be temporary and will pass, it 
is nevertheless desirable, if not impera- 
tive, that ways and means be sought, 
which, without interfering with the in- 
flow and depriving the country of the 
benefits immigration is still certain to 
bring it, shall so regulate the stream, 
that it will flow to centers, where not only 
if is actually needed, but where, more- 
over, the new comers can be made hap- 
pier than in the overcrowded centers of 
the North Atlantic coast, and where the 
further addition of workers is not likely 
to become a disturbing factor in eco- 
nomic conditions. 

A movement has recently been started 
under Jewish auspices, to deflect emigra- 
tion from Russia and Roumania to Gal- 
veston, where adequate preparation has 
been made to receive immigrants and 
upon their arrival promptly to forward 
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them to divers points in the great Ameri- 
can Hinterland, extending from the Gulf 
to the Dominion line, from the Mississip- 
pi to the Pacific. No difficulty is being 
found to obtain, for all who reach there, 
remunerative employment at numerous 
centers. In fact, the new comers are 
rather eagerly sought after, throughout 
this territory. Galveston, with its system 
of railroads extending in every direction 
like the five fingers of the hand, is admir- 
ably situated as a point of entry and dis- 
tribution. New Orleans, Mobile and some 
of the South Atlantic ports could no 
doubt be utilized to advantage for the 
further extension of a movement, which 
has for its purpose a deflection of the 
stream of immigration from the North 
Atlantic seaports and a distribution of 
the new comers over the large inland 
area, where there is not alone better and 
more room for them, but where they are 
eagerly wanted and where they would be 
much better satisfied, than they are likely 
to be in the overcrowded tenements of 
New York and other nearby coast towns. 

It has been claimed, that to make a 
movement, as here outlined, absolutely 
successful, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish through legislation something like a 
port limitation, restricting the number 
which shall be permitted to enter each 
year through New York and other North 
Atlantic ports. It is perhaps not even 
desirable that such a restriction be im- 
posed, but ways and means can no doubt 
be found to make an entirely effective 
regulation of immigration which shall 
tend, not to restrict, but to lead the inflow 
into channels, where it will continue to 
result in the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 


The International Congress on Tuberculosis 
Cardinal Gibbons 


(The following letter trom Cardinal Gibbons, received by Dr. John S. Fulton, 
secretary-general of the International Congress on Tuberculosis, was called out by the 
receipt of the preliminary announcement of the congress, which will be held in Wash- 


ington in the tall of 1908.—The Editor.) 


The members of this association de- 
serve all praise for their benevolent in- 
terest in the cause of humanity in striv- 
ing for the prolongation of human life 
and the prevention of human suffering. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the pro- 
moters of this great movement will be as 
successful in checking this terrible 
scourge, tuberculosis, as other scientists 
have been of late years in almost eliminat- 
ing the formerly much dreaded epidemics 
of yellow fever from our cities. 

My faith in the ultimate checking of 
tuberculosis throughout the world is 
based upon by own remembrances of that 
other scourge, yellow fever, and the 
change that has been brought about 
through the study of the disease. Fifty 
years ago, and even until recent years, 
yellow fever was a most dreaded visitor 
in New Orleans. In one of the epidemics 
of the disease I contracted the fever my- 
self, so I can speak of it from personal 
experience. At that time the fever be- 
came epidemic periodically in that city 
and in other places in the South, and the 
population remaining there during any 
of these visitations was almost decimated. 
This was notably so-in the great epi- 
demic of 1853. Now, owing to the fact 
that they have discovered the causes and 
removed them, the disease does not occa- 
sion a ripple of excitement when a case 
is discovered, as does occur now and then. 

Our freedom from anxiety so far as 
yellow fever is concerned we owe to the 
men who laid down their own lives for 
the benefit of their fellowmen. There 
was Major Carroll, who died only a 
month ago after years of suffering caus- 
ed by his voluntarily submitting to in- 
oculation with yellow fever. There was 
his colleague, Dr. Lazear, who died soon 
after inoculation. These men were gen- 
uine heroes and too high praise cannot be 
bestowed upon them for their services to 
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humanity. There are heroes of science 
as well as of religion. The former sac- 
rifice themselves in the cause of humanity 
and the latter in the cause of righteous- 
ness. The discoveries of Dr. Jenner and 
the consequent removal of smallpox from 
the list of scourges to be dreaded give ad- 
ditional basis for faith in the ultimate 
stamping out of the white plague. 

It is generally admitted, I understand, 
that complete isolation of the individual 
is not necessary, but that honest regis- 
tration is essential if the disease we ordi- 
narily speak of as consumption is to be 
checked. In the old days an attack of 
yellow fever meant isolation from one’s 
family and friends; nowadays the isola- 
tion of a case of yellow fever means sim- 
ply to rest under a mosquito canopy dur- 
ing the few days that the disease is cap- 
able of transmission. 

So with tuberculosis. Years ago in 
Spain and Italy consumptives were seg- 
regated as rigorously as was the unfortu- 
nate leper who visited Maryland last 
year. Nowadays to isolate or segregate 
consumptives means no more than that 
their sputa shall be promptly destroyed 
so long as they pursue their avocations, 
and in hopeless and helpless cases that 
they shall be humanely cared for in the 
proper hospitals and at public cost. In 
olden times registration of infectious dis- 
eases involved many restraints on per- 
sonal liberty; nowadays registration 
means the collection and safe custody of 
persons infected in order that simple pre- 
ventive means may be taken, such meas- 
ures as fit exact knowledge, and the mod- 
ern knowledge concerning some diseases, 
being exact and complete, is the kind of 
knowledge that casts out fear. Our know- 
ledge of tuberculosis is of this quality, 
and the registration of tuberculosis is no 
longer a disagreeable expedient, but a de- 
sirable practice. 


Jottings 


In connection with the program for 
the International Congress on Tubercu- 
losis my attention has been called to the 
investigations being carried on by the men 
of science abroad. In France, in spite of 
the materialistic avowals of the scientists, 
the activity in researches which aim at 
the ultimate betterment of humanity is 
marked. Quite recently one of the 
memorandum books such as physicians 
and even the veterinarians carry around 
in their pockets, was shown to me, and I 
found that each day of the 365 was mark- 
ed with the name of the saint associated 
with that day. 

The French scientists may profess to be 
materialists, but these books show that 
religion, like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down. In fact it is a very lively corpse, 
for it is indelibly stamped upon the hu- 
man soul. The benevolent physician, 
guided by Christian principles is closely 
walking in the footprints of our blessed 
Redeemer, whose mission was to relieve 
not only the spiritual but the corporal ills 
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of suffering humanity, for we read of 
Him in the gospels giving sight to the 
blind, speech to the dumb and strengthen- 
ing the palsied limbs. While the physi- 
cian cannot hope to exercise these miracu- 
Icus cures, he is able from the storehouse 
of his knowledge to apply remedies which 
sometimes remove, and more frequently 
at least alleviate, the physical sufferings 
of his patients. 

As a Marylander I am glad that my 
own state stands far toward the front 
in its preventive work in the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign. The appointment of 
the state commission a few years ago 
was followed by the organization of the 
state association for the study and pre- 
vention of the disease. There is activity 
in all directions, public and private state 
sanatoriums in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains are being established, and there is 
every reason to hope that these institu- 
tions will ultimately bring relief to hun- 
dreds of our suffering brethren. 


Jottings 


New Mills Hotel—The Mills Hotel No. 3, 
at Seventh avenue and Thirty-sixth street, 
New York, was opened for inspection on 
Thursday, October 17. The new structure 
is fifteen stories in height with a stone and 
terra cotta front, fireproof, and made of 
iron and steel throughout. Rooms will rent 
from thirty to forty cents per night. One 
of the chief features of the hotel is an ar- 
rangement whereby a person can use the 
laundry for washing, drying and ironing his 
clothes. There are 1875 rooms, about 100 
of which are eight by eight feet. They will 
rent for forty cents a night. The remainder 
are eight by six feet, and they will rent for 
thirty cents. Every room is furnished with 
a single iron bed, rug, dresser and chair. 
and is lighted by electricity and heated by 
steam. In the restaurant and basement 
many of the latest devices of modern hotel 
science have been installed. The new hotel 
is larger than either of the older Mills 
Hotels. 


Illinois Conference of Charities—Charity 
organization methods in small communities 
were outlined by Mrs. James A. Parsons of 
Jacksonville, and she emphasized the co- 
operation which can be developed through 
lines suggested by the Field Department of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons. A remark- 
ably comprehensive outline of progressive 


achievement in this direction was afforded 
by Mrs. N. M. Dunkin’s description of the 
activities of the Bloomington Associated 
Charities, of which she is the secretary. 
The relative merits of boards of control 
and boards of charity were discussed by 
Col. Frank D. Whipp, State Department and 
Institution auditor for Illinois. His paper 
on Business Administration of State In- 
stitutions gave encouraging statistics of 
economies through the introduction of up- 
to-date equipment. Another paper on insti- 
tution administration was by William Wick- 
ersham, steward of Joliet State Prison. 
Almshouses and their conduct proved a 
lively topic in the hands of S. T. Metcalf, 
superintendent of the Sangamon county 
almshouse. He denounced glaring short- 
comings such as lack of hospital facilities, 
urged that the shameful contract system 
be abolished in the twenty-seven Illinois 
counties where it still exists, and declared 
with equal vigor that epileptics, insane and 
feeble-minded should be cared for by the 
state. Mr. Metcalf’s enthusiastic leadership 
brought to the conference an exceptionally 
large attendance of almshouse superintend- 
ents and supervisors. An organization was 
perfected with the following officers: Pres- 
ident, S. T. Metcalf; vice-president, L. L. 
Kreker; secretary, S. D. Weiser; and treas- 
urer, C. L. Wisher. In wishing this move- 
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ment Godspeed, the conference passed a reso- 
lution expressing its belief that “one of the 
first steps essential to bring about improved 
conditions in the Illinois almshouses is to 
keep the superintendent in office during 
good service, instead, as is the case frequent- 
ly, of making arbitrary changes once a year 
purely for political reasons.” 


Hariem Federation’s New Head.—The Har- 
lem Federation has settled down for a win- 
ter of active work and has appointed Miss 
Augusta Salik as head-worker. Miss Salik 
comes to the federation after a year and a 
half as head-worker at the Young Women’s 
Union in Philadelphia. She is a graduate of 
the School of Philanthropy and of Barnard 
College. 


A Bohemian Evening.—At the recent reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the entire staff 
of the New York Public Library, held at the 
Webster Branch in the new Carnegie Library 
building on Avenue A between 77th and 
78th streets, the affair was made the occa- 
sion for a distinctively Bohemian entertain- 
ment. This library is situated in the heart 
of a crowded Bohemian district. ‘There was 
a fine exhibit of Bohemian embroideries and 
handwork, also colored prints from Prague, 
loaned by Miss Emily Balch of Wellesley, 
which was on exhibit at this library 
all the week. There was also a case of 
Americo-Bohemian work on exhibit, done by 
Bohemian women who live up in the Bronx. 
This latter compared favorably with Miss 
Balch’s collection from the old world. 

The opening address was made by Mrs. 
Mokrejs, a Bohemian lady who told of the 
special work of this branch of the New York 
Library among the Bohemians of the neigh- 
borhood. The Bohemian circulation for 
adults is now larger than the adult English 
circulation, she said. The Webster’s total 
circulation averages about 1,000 volumes. 

Mr. Capek, a gentleman of Bohemian 
birth greatly interested in the library and 
the neighborhood, told something of the his- 
tory and the folk lore of the Bohemians, 
their work for education, for freedom of 
speech and of the press, their patriotism and 
their hard economic struggles. The audience 
was then treated to real Bohemian music— 
native airs played by two Bohemian gentle- 
men on violin and piano, and lastly was re- 
galed with genuine Bohemian cakes and 
coffee that were served by Mrs. Carry Blan- 
ansky and two other ladies dressed in the 
native Bohemian peasant costumes, most 
fetching and becoming. 


Winter Camp for Ethical Culture School.— 
The Ethical Culture School.of New York city 
has under consideration a winter camp. The 
plans have not yet been worked out in com- 
plete detail, but the purpose of the camp is 
to introduce as much of the simple life as is 
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possible without removal from home influ- 
ences. It will be used at week ends and 
vacation periods. It is intended for city 
youths as a counterpoise to the matinee 
habit, and the like extravagances of city life. 
The problem which it attacks is how to pro- 
tect the child in the midst of the city en- 
vironment. The boarding school solves the 
matter by lifting the child out of the home 
environment. Such experiments as that of 
the winter camp give a foretaste of the 
school of the future which will aim to pre- 
vent the bad urbanizing of city youth. 


Special Car Party for Albany Conference.— 
A special car party from New York city is 
being organized for the New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction at Al- 
bany on November 12-14. Particulars may 
be obtained from F. E. Bauer, 66 Third 
Avenue, New York. 


Atlanta Boys’ Club—A year ago, Trinity 
Methodist Church in Atlanta, Georgia, made 
its old parsonage into a church house to 
be used for social gatherings, church society 
meetings, ete. The Associated Charities in con- 
junction with certain members of the church, 
suggested the further use of the building 
as a boys’ club house, the need of such an in- 
stitution being apparent to anyone conver- 
sant with the number and habits of the 
city’s street boys. There had been some 
such movement in the city that had dwindled 
into nothing for lack of proper leadership. 
The matter was presented to the stewards 
of the church, a body of thoroughly public 
spirited men, and after going into the sub- 
ject of boys’ clubs, they decided that Trinity 
church would offer its church house to a 
boys’ club association if one could be organ- 
ized with the proper support. The church 
emphasized from the very first that the club 
should not be sectarian; and it is being sup- 
ported by people of all denominations. It 
is the Atlanta Boys’ Club. George C. Dorr 
who was successful with similar work at 
Lynn, Mass., is in charge. The club has 
been open about a month and there is an 
average attendance every evening of fifty 
boys. The room which had been used for a 
chapel and where a large class meets on 
Sunday has been made into a gymnasium. 
There are baths; a room for games, and a 
reading room are to be opened in a few 
weeks. Already there are two debating 
clubs, a checker club, a drawing class and 
a carpenter class. 


Jas, F. Jackson on the Burton Ticket — 
James F. Jackson is running as a candi- 
date on the Burton ticket in Cleveland for 
the position of director of charities and 
corrections. He has resigned from the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Associated 
Charities in order not to be hampered in his 
candidacy. 
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The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


A Manafac- { 
ture:’s Plater At the annual convention of 


aes pectniriat the Citizens’ Industrial As- 
sociation of America held 

at Battle Creek, Michigan, James W. Van 
Cleave, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, with even- 
handed impartiality dealt with some of the 
outstanding issues between employers and 
employes. First, he paid his respects to 
“the oppressive employer,” declaring him 
to have “done more damage to the rest 
of the members of his calling and also 
to the country than we are apt to realize.” 
That sort of an employer, he maintained, 
is far in the minority, but he considered 
him “numerous enough in the first place 
to incite workers to form labor unions, 
and his pernicious activity in these days 
goes far toward winning the sympathy 
of the public for the unions in many of 
the strikes.” After classifying some la- 
bor leaders with such employers as re- 
sponsible for the follies and vices which 
have crept into labor unionism he had this 
to say about the unions and their mem- 
bership: “Speaking for myself I will 
say that workers have just as good a right 
and just as large an incentive to organ- 
ize as have employers.” In citing some of 
‘the ways in which labor unions have done 
good service to their members, he reiter- 
ated, what he had often said and written 
before, that “they have prompted a fra- 
ternal feeling and cultivated a spirit of 
human helpfulness between men in many 
sorts of occupations; have aided in ad- 
vancing the wages of workers, and thus 
have obtained for labor a larger share of 
the profits which the co-operation of la- 
bor and capital have brought.” While 
protesting that “we must not condemn all 
the labor unions for the offences of some 
of them, any more than we would like to 
have all employers blamed for the short- 
comings of a few,” he roundly declared 
that “the employer who would like to 
strike down all the labor unions indis- 
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criminately is blind t6 his own interests 
as well as faithless to his duty to the gen- 
eral public.” 

His plea for the reformation of the la- 
bor unions was emphasized by the claim 
that it would make collective bargaining 
possible. “Contracts could be made be- 
tween employers or organizations of em- 
ployers on the one hand and organizations 
of workers on the other in which wages, 
hours, and other details of labor could 
be fixed for a term of years in advance. 
During the time covered by the contracts, 
this would diminish the pretext for agita- 
tion among the restless spirits in the un- 
ions, would give employers a chance to 
place work for a few years ahead, and 
would give a confidence and stability to 
the business world which are lacking now. 
Among the reformations in organized la- 
bor upon which he insisted, were the 
abandonment of the boycott as equally 
immoral and vicious with the black list of 
the employers; the dropping of appren- 
ticeship restrictions; the legal incorpora- 
tion of labor unions; and the recognition 
of the open shop. 

The fact that our imports are growing 
at twice as high a rate as our exports 
constitutes a situation, which in Mr. Van 
Cleave’s opinion “makes an imperative 
demand upon us to settle the labor ques- 
tion immediately and to settle it on an 
equitable basis for employers and work- 
ers, so that it will stay settled.” But 
surely the imperative immediacy of this 
demand is hardly consistent with the 
complexity of the situation, and with the 
deep seated and long entailed differences 
which divide the industrial classes. Nev- 
ertheless it does not require a prophet 
to see what he prophesies that “the coun- 
try which first places the relations be- 
tween employers and workers on a fair, 
just and stable basis will gain a long lead 
for the command of the world’s market.” 
To this and a higher end, and by this 
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means, all patriotic Americans of all in- 
terests and all affiliations may well re- 
spond to his appeal to “join hands in 
winning the world’s prize of industrial 
and commercial ascendency and prosperi- 
ty for the United States.” 


Fevers atliinde . 1: tejounder “fo Secretary 
TowardtheWrit Taft’s attack upon Mr. 
of Injunction. CGompers’s demand for a 
jury trial before imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court is inflicted upon alleged 
violators of injunctions in labor cases, 
the Coast Seamen’s Journal thus sum- 
marizes “the fundamental principles of 
equity upon which labor bases its claims.” 
“The writ of injunction was intended to 
be exercised for the protection of prop- 
erty rights only; he who would seek its 
aid must come into court with clean 
hands; there must be no other adequate 
remedy at law; it must never be used to 
curtail personal rights; it must not be 
used ever in an effort to punish crime; it 
must not be used as a means to set aside 
trial by jury.” The further claim is ad- 
vanced that injunctions “‘as issued against 
workmen are never used or issued against 
any other citizen of our country; are an 
attempt to deprive citizens of the right of 
trial by jury; are an effort to fasten an 
offence on them when they are innocent 
of any wrong doing; are an indirect as- 
sertion of a property right in men when 
these men are workmen engaged in a law- 
ful effort to protect or advance their nat- 
ural rights and interests.” The Journal 
“asks no immunity for any man who may 
be guilty of any unlawful or criminal 
conduct, but insists that when a work- 
man is charged with a crime, he shall be 
tried by the same process of law as any 
other citizen.” It asserts the writ of in- 
junction to be in itself beneficent for the 
protection of property .rights, “but it 
never was intended and never should be 
applied to deprive men of their personal 
rights, or the right of man’s ownership of 
himself, the right of freedom of locomo- 
tion, of assembly, of association, and of 
doing those things which promote life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness and 
which are not in violation of law.” 
Meanwhile, the impartial reader will 
watch with interest and weigh with care 
the application for an injunction filed in 
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court by Mr. Van Cleave, as president of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, seeking to restrain Mr. Gompers and 
other labor officials from publishing a 
list of manufacturers considered “unfair” 
to organized labor. In protesting against 
this before the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Gompers said: 

“It may be well for the newspapers and 
magazines to take notice of this injunc- 
tion, for if it issues in the original form 
of the petition, it means that the right of 
free speech and free press are abolished 
in this country. Liberty never is stolen 
wholesale. It is stolen insidiously, a little 
at a time. Organized labor always has 
stood for free speech and free press. Free 
speech is a natural right, and he who 
would impair the right of free speech de- 
nies man from exercising a natural func- 
tion. We did not secure the right of free 
speech so that we might say nice things 
about the government. If this injunction 
is issued it may not be long until we find 
some of our weekly and monthly publica- 
tions restrained from publishing certain 
subjects. We must continue our efforts 
to defeat for public office the man, who 
is not fair to labor, whether he is a candi- 
date for president, a member of the cab- 
inet or justice of the peace.” 
an aes eee The Union-made Garment 
Workers Peace- Makers’ Association at the 
fully Agreed To. annual convention held in 
New York in October agreed with the 
United Garment Workers of America for 
a forty-eight hour week to go into effect 
in all factories controlled by the Associa- 
tion on November 1, 1907, and to contin- 
ue in force until January 1, 1909. Be- 
sides granting the eight-hour day, the 
manufacturers advanced the wages of 
those employed on certain kinds of fabric. 
Several of the manufacturers who had 
contracts with the United Garment 
Workers which did not expire until next 
spring, waived their rights in order to — 
be in harmony with the other manufac- 
turers in the new joint trade agreement. 
The Union-made Garment Makers’ Asso- 
ciation employs over 20,000 garment 
workers whose Weekly Bulletin appre- 
ciatively declares that “their acts show 
that the association is composed of men 
who are disposed to be fair with their em- 
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ployes in the matter of wages and good 
conditions of labor, and it is no risk to 
assume that the employers get the bene- 

t of their justice in the loyalty and faith- 
ful service of their employes.” 


Political Resent- The shameless refusal of 
Returalofindus- the Illinois Legislature to 
trial Legislation. sive even respectful con- 
sideration to bills to protect the general 
industrial population of the state from 
unnecessary dangers to life and safety, is 
arousing deserved resentment. Notwith- 
standing the fact that most of these bills 
were carefully and conservatively pre- 
pared at the governor’s suggestion by the 
- state factory inspector and by a state com- 
mission appointed to draft a measure for 
industrial insurance, they were contempt- 
uously ignored. The influences to which 
this foolhardy attitude was due were the 
factional efforts to discredit the governor, 
and the secretive movement among manu- 
facturers to defeat legal provision for 
safety appliances, every one of which had 
already been enacted and tested by oth- 
er states. Only five senators and five rep- 
resentatives were credited with having 
worked for these just and humane meas- 
ures. It is no wonder therefore that the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor de- 
clared war on the legislators who thus 
voted against the interests, both of the 
working people and the commonwealth. 
On recommendation of its president the 
federation by a vote of 132 to 29 de- 
cided to print a black-list of candi- 
dates to be defeated and to form an in- 
dependent labor party. 

Among the other actions taken at this 
‘session were regulation demanding the 
prohibition of the sale of cigarettes ; ask- 
ing for a more complete suppression of 
sweatshops by the authorities; urging 
the legislature to stop the manufacture of 
prison-made goods for the open markets, 
and instructing a committee to query 
candidates for the legislature as to wheth- 
er they will favor a constitutional legis- 
lative amendment for the referendum. 


United Powder and High 

Pode indasiel Explosive Workers’ Union, 
clan de No. 101, is well said by the 
Chicago Daily News to have occupied one 
of the “bloody angles” in the industrial 
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conflict. For after the powder works at 
Du Pont, Ind., blew up, six of its mem- 
bers were left alive to bury their sixty-six 
dead. But the dependent families of this 
company of bread winners in our indus- 
trial army have no pensions to protect the 
widows and orphans from the misery of 
poverty or the shame of pauperism. Had 
the explosion occurred on a battleship or 
in the magazine of a fortress, the families 
of the men would have been provided for 
by the nation’s pension bureau. But the 
legislatures of our greatest industrial 
states either contemptuously ignore or 
make merry over every serious attempt 
so far made to secure some form of com- 
pulsory industrial insurance such as has 
long been considered to be a legitimate 
and successful policy of state in Germany. 
Surely our political democracy cannot 
mean what it has meant unless it becomes 
more of an industrial democracy. 


A lively fight is to be ex- 
Over Immigrant pected at the coming ses- 
Labor Law. : 

sion of Congress over the 
peculiar national situation regarding im- 
migrant labor law. Attorney-general 
Bonaparte’s decision that the states have 
not the right to promise employment to 
immigrants has raised a storm of pro- 
tests especially from the southern states, 
whose efforts to divert immigration to 
meet their agricultural needs is thus com- 
pletely thwarted. The Attorney-general, 
however, claims to have interpreted the 
law just as he found it. On the other 
hand it is claimed that President Roose- 
velt and the Department of Commerce 
and Labor are entirely in accord with 
the claim of the southern people to be free 
to bid for their share of immigrant la- 
bor. Charges of gross breach of faith 
are made on the ground that the provis- 
ion regarding the admission of Japanese 
could not have passed had not the Repub- 
lican leaders pledged the southern repre- 
sentatives that the new law would not 
embarrass the South in securing the la- 
bor from abroad which it claims to need. 
In the impending struggle, organized la- 
bor may be expected to take a strong 
hand, since its leaders deny the right of 
state governments to be exempted from 
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the prohibition of contracting for immi- 
grant labor. They base their objection 
upon the ground that if southern legis- 
latures improved industrial conditions in 
the South there would be sufficient 
American labor to meet the need. And 
they therefore claim that to allow state 
governments to contract for labor abroad 
would be class-legislation to enable em- 
ployers to reduce the standard of living 
and forever prevent American labor from 
raising it again. Secretary Straus may 
ultimately relieve the situation by the 
new “Bureau of Information,” through 
which information in various languages 
will be distributed to immigrants on land- 
ing, to show them where there is the most 
and best demand for their labor. It 
would do more good at the sources of im- 
migration, or even at the ports of depart- 
ure. 

To Strikes and Lock-outs the twenty- 
first annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor is devoted. Com- 
missioner Neill draws his conclusions 
from the figures of the period between 
1881 and 1905 inclusive. During these 
twenty-five years it appears that labor has 
won just about as small a _ major- 
ity of strikes as employers have won 
lock-outs. Of the 36.767 strikes, the 
employes won all their demands in 47.94 
per cent of the establishments affected ; 
partly succeeded in 15.28 per cent, and 
lost outright 36.78 per cent of their 
struggles. Of the 1,546 lock-outs, em- 
ployers were completely victorious in 
57.20 per cent of their establishments, 
won partial victories in 10.71 per cent, 
and wholly lost in 32.09 per cent. The 
magnitude of the interests at stake is 
shown by the enormous totals of 8,703,- 
824 employes thrown out of work and 
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181,407 establishments tied up by strikes; 
and 825,610 employes shut out of work 
and 18,547 establishments affected by 
lock-outs. It is estimated that over nine 
and a half millions of persons were di- 
rectly or indirectly thrown out of work by 
these strikes and lock-outs. The average 
duration of the strikes was 25.4 days and 
of lock-outs 24.06 days, which shows the 
relative endurance of labor and capital 
when it comes to the tug of war. The 
demand for increased wages was the 
cause of 57.91 per cent of all labor dis- 
putes while the demand for the recogni- 
tion of unions and union rules were re- 
sponsible for more than half of the lock- 
outs. Labor organizations ordered 68.99 
per cent of the strikes, but the balance 
of 31.01 per cent were begun by employes 
who were either not organized, or who 
struck without the sanction of the leaders 
of their organizations. Most of these 
fights in our industrial warfare, were 
fought to the finish. Only a small por- 
tion of strikes or lock-outs were settled 
by arbitration. Within the last five years, 
only 5.75 per cent of the 13,964 strikes 
were settled by joint agreement, and only 
1.60 per cent by arbitration. During the 
same period 12.20 per cent of the 541 
lock-outs were settled by joint agreement 
and 2.03 by arbitration. No estimate is 
made of the comparative losses and gains 
netted by either side or by that “innocent 
by-stander,” the Public, always the third 
and greatest party in every industrial 
strife, who always has most at stake and 
therefore pays the heaviest costs of the 
merry war. It ought not to take many 
more such reports to secure some form of 
legal facility, if not protection, for the 
conciliation and arbitration of industrial 
differences. 
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The Dispensary System 


In the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences for September, 1907, S. S. Gold- 
water, M. D., superintendent of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, discussed Dispensary Ideals and 
gave a plan, which would, he thought, ad- 
vance their realization. His plan is based 
upon “the principle of the limitation of at- 
tendance in proportion to facilities for ade- 
quate treatment.” It is applicable ‘to any 
large center of population and of poverty in 
England or in the United States, where the 
prevailing conditions in dispensary work are 
similar to those in New York.” 

In pursuance of ideals the first essential 
to success is to find out how well the patients 
are treated; “to apply the methods which 
make for efficiency, or be content to have 
our dispensaries stamped as failures.” The 
number of cures, and not the number of pa- 
tients, is the crucial test. 

Volumes, says Dr. Goldwater, have been 
written about dispensary abuse “which has 
been shown to group itself into three main 
divisions: (1) Abuse on the part of the pa- 
tient: the use of dispensaries by patients 
able to pay private physicians; (2) abuse on 
the part of the profession: careless and in- 
effectual treatment; (3) abuse on the part 
of the dispensaries: encouragement of large 
and indiscriminate dispensary services (this 
in turn fostering the abuse of dispensaries 
by patients and physicians).” 

To check existing evils a law was passed 
by the New York legislature in 1899. In 
1906, when this law had been in effect seven 
years, the state board reported a decrease in 
the number of patients treated in Manhat- 
tan, although dispensary practice had in- 
creased in Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, and 
Richmond. From the figures of the state 
board, when allowance has been made for 
error, it is seen that “the existing dispen- 
saries of New York are, in the main, over- 
crowded; that under conditions of over- 
crowding and hurry, standards of treatment 
are inevitably low; and that after seven 
years of legal prohibition of the use of dis- 
pensaries by patients able to pay, but with 
no plan or machinery for the routine regis- 
tration and investigation of all cases the gen: 
eral level of dispensary work is not materi- 
ally higher than before; and the crying evils 
of overcrowding, superficial. examination, 
and careless and ineffectual treatment, are 
unchecked.” 

Dealing with the problem which the out- 
patient department presents, Dr. Goldwater 
quotes Miss Wald of the Nurses’ Settlement 
as saying: “District nursing, or a compre- 
hensive system of care for the sick poor in 
their own homes, demands serious considera- 
tion because the hospitals of the city are ad- 
mittedly able to care for less than one-tenth 
of the sick of the city.” Dr. Goldwater 
adds: 

“While the Nurses’ Settlement, the leading 
and perhaps most highly-developed organiza: 
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tion of its kind, co-operates with private phy- 
sicians as well as with hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and other charitable agencies of every 
description, an examination of the report of 
cases treated by the Nurses’ Settlement 
shows that the admirable work done by this 
and other district organizations of similar 
scope, does not reach any large number of 
those dispensary patients who most need to 
be followed to their homes.” 

An abridgement of the program which Dr. 
Goldwater suggests as making for efficiency 
in dispensary practice gives: 

“(a) The Principle of Restricted Numbers. 
The first aim in any scheme of dispensary 
reform work must be the prevention of over- 
crowding. Not until the number of dispen- 
sary patients to be examined is reduced to 
reasonable proportions can careful physical 
examination, proper history-taking, and accu- 
rate diagnosis, be expected. . 

“(b) The classification of dispensary cases 
into (1) those needing dispensary relief only, 
and (2) those needing social aid or guidance. 
With the acceptance of the principle of lim- 
ited numbers (a principle as clearly neces- 
sary here as in the management of hos- 
pitals, the capacity of which is assumed to 
be fixed by the number of beds and the gen- 
eral resources of the organization), over- 
crowding and the indifferent work resulting 
from overcrowding, will cease; not until 
then can cases be separated into those two 
great groups whose different needs demand a 
splitting of the dispensary staff into two 
forces—one for duty in the dispensary, the 
other for work in the outer field... . 

“(c) The Tightening of District Lines, 
and Its Influence in Controlling Misrepresen- 
tation. It is safe to assume that, in spite 
of the inconveniences of urban travel, pa- 
tients moved by habit, by sectarian bias, by 
the greater reputation of some dispensaries, 
or by dissatisfaction with the results of 
treatment, will continue to come to dispen- 
saries from distant parts of the city. But 
just as dispensaries have imposed upon them- 
selves voluntary limitations with regard to 
their present district or home work, can 
they gradually limit the residential district 
from which any patients will be accepted. 
By a voluntary understanding, dispensaries 
can thus lay the foundation of a system of 
district apportionment, ultimately to be es- 
tablished and regulated by law..... 

Closing his article the author says: 

“The theory of limited numbers in dispen- 
sary work is vital. I venture .to say that 
there will be no real, no far-reaching, no 
general dispensary reform in our large cities, 
until this is conceded, and that, at last, the 
acknowledgment of the relation between fa- 
cilities, on the one hand, and effective work, 
on the other, will prove the means of raising 
our dispensaries to the top notch of useful- 
ness.” 
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State Charities Aid Joins 
the Fight 


The ranks of agencies actively engaged 
in measures for the restriction of tubercu- 
losis have just received an important ad- 
dition in the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York, which will actively promote 
legislative and local administrative meas- 
ures in the state of New York, outside of 
New York city. The work will be conducted 
on the same general lines as that done in 
the city of New York by the Charity Organ- 
ization Society’s Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. The Board of Man- 
agers of the State Charities Aid Association, 
at its meeting last May, adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution: 


“Whereas, pulmonary tuberculosis is one 
of the leading causes of illness and death 
and, therefore, of suffering, destitution and 
pauperism, in this state, and 

“Whereas, recent discoveries in medical 
science, and recent experience in the admin- 
istrative control of tuberculosis, have made 
it possible to take practical and effective 
measures for the restriction of this disease, 
and 

“Whereas, effective work in this direction 
has been carried on for several years in 
this city by the Tuberculosis Committee of 
the Charity Organization Society, and is not 
carried on as a rule elsewhere in the state, 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That it is desirable, if sufficient 
funds therefor should become available 
without impairing the income of the as- 
sociation for work to which it is already 
committed, that the association should take 
up actively, through its county committees, 
with the aid of a paid secretary, the promo- 
tion of measures for the restriction of tu- 
berculosis in the state, outside of New York 
city.” 


A special donation made it possible to 
begin the work in the autumn and a com- 
mittee, consisting of George F. Canfield, 
chairman, Mrs. Wm. B. Rice, Mrs. Wm. K. 
Draper, John A. McKim, Charles Hitchcock, 
M. D., Hermann M. Biggs, M. D., Edward G. 
Janeway, M. D., Miss M. Kate Brice, Miss 
Mary Vida Clark, and Homer Folks was 
placed in charge of the work. 

A careful search for a suitable executive 
officer resulted in the appointment in Sep- 
tember of John A. Kingsbury, a student dur- 
ing the past year at Columbia University 
and Teachers’ College, and formerly engaged 
in educational work in Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. Kingsbury’s record as a teacher has 
been one of rapid promotion. His special 
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interest was that of education for definite 
purposes of social betterment and he was 
strongly recommended for his present posi- 
tion by the authorities of Columbia and 
Teachers’ College and also by the highest 
educational authorities in Washington. 

The work will be carried on by local com- 
mittees of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion with Mr. Kingsbury’s aid, and under 
the general direction of the central body. 
It will proceed along three lines: 


1st. The proper care of consumptives, in- 
cluding sanatorium provision for incipient 
cases, hospital care for advanced cases, and 
home care, with protection of other members 
of the family, in cases of those who cannot 
be removed. 


2nd. An active educational campaign as to 
preventive measures, including holding of 
public meetings, out-door stereopticon ex- 
hibitions (such as have been very success- 
ful in Yonkers), press notices, tuberculo- 
sis exhibitions, distribution of leaflets, the 
posting of bulletins, etc. 


38rd. Promotion of hygienic measures hav- 
ing special bearing on the prevention of tu- 
berculosis, including especially the disinfec- 
tion of premises after the death or removal 
of a patient suffering from tuberculosis; the 
protection of the milk supply, medical su- 
pervision of lodging houses and the preven- 
tion of congestion in housing. 


The precise methods will vary with the 
conditions in different localities. Work will 
be undertaken first in those localities in 
which there has been as yet no organized 
effort on these lines. It will begin with a 
thorough study of existing conditions in the 
particular locality, including a study of the 
mortality figures, the extent to which pro- 
vision is now made for the treatment of 
eases of tuberculosis, the enforcement of or- 
dinances for the registration of cases, in 
short, the present needs and the present pro- 
visions to meet them. On the basis of this 
study, a constructive program will be framed 
with the aid of the best expert advice. The 
association, through its local committee and 
its executive officers, will then endeavor to 
secure the adoption by the municipality, by 
local charities, and by benevolent individ- 
uals, of this constructive program. 

The work will be carried on in close co- 
operation with the State Board of Health, 
which has established a traveling tubercu- 
losis exhibition, described in CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons for October 12. The asso- 
ciation will also act as an affiliated body 
with the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


Social workers—whether engaged in the study and improvement of indi- 
vidual character, or in attempting to create such a physical and social environ- 
ment as shall give latent character an opportunity to show its qualities—are 
looking forward to the three-days’ conference which has been arranged for the 
third week in November by the New York Charity Organization Society. It is 
not, in a narrow sense, a charity organization conference, although it is held 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York society. The 
general subject of the five sessions is the Betterment of Living Conditions. 
Only at the opening session, to be held on the evening of November nineteenth 
in Carnegie Hall is a large attendance of the general public expected. The 
principal speaker at this meeting will be Governor Hughes, who as candidate 
for public office and as governor, has so conspicuously embodied the principle 
that “the existing orderly process of the law can deal with crime in high and 
low places with an equal hand; that business enterprise does not necessarily 
mean business exploitation, and that those who conspicuously represent the 
business community must have an even deeper sense of social responsibility, 
a more attractive social program—more attractive, that is to say, to the public— 
a more certain basis for future prosperity and contentment than is offered, 
with any prospect of fulfillment, by the ‘revolutionary reformer.’ ” 

Dr. Emil Muensterberg, the official head of the public charities of Berlin, 
whose visit to this country on the occasion of the St. Louis Exposition, has 
been recalled to our readers by the publication within the past year of his 
impressions of America will also speak at the Carnegie Hall meeting and 
will attend and participate in the subsequent sessions. Other distinguished 
speakers will represent the various philanthropic activities of the city in a series 
of brief addresses. 

The serious purpose of the conferences, however, will perhaps best be 
served by the four sessions which will be held in the much smaller assembly 
hall in the United Charities Building. For these meetings, there will be no 
attempt to attract large audiences, and no formal addresses or papers are to 
be presented. They are intended to give an opportunity for a searching and 
dispassionate review of the present and future needs of the cities, in the direc- 
tion of organized social effort for the improvement of living conditions. How may 
we take fuller advantage of favorable changes? How may we counteract the 
adverse changes? How may the social forces be directed so that distress will be 
relieved, independence and self reliance fostered, mutual understanding among 
social groups secured, the stability of society established on a foundation of jus- 
tice and reciprocal service? These fundamental questions are proposed for open 


minded and serious discussion. 
The tentative program of the sessions to be held in the United Charities 


Building is as follows: 
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Second session, Wednesday, November 20, 10.30 A. M., Assembly Hall, 
United Charities Building. General topic: Changes in social conditions in New 
York in twenty-five years. Forecast of the future. Effect on present and future 
philanthropic work. Sub-topics: 1. Changes in the population. 2. Changes 
in the tenements. 3. Changes in the standard of living. 4. Changes in the 
churches. 5. Industrial changes. 6. Changes affecting children. 7. Changes 
affecting the public health. 8. Changes in the public charities. 9. Changes in 
private philanthropy. Discussion opened by Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League. General discussion. Discussion closed by 
Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New York. 
Edward T. Devine, general secretary of the Charity Organization Society. 

Wednesday afternoon, 2 P. M., visit to old and new law tenements, play- 


grounds, modern public school building, etc. 


Third session, Wednesday, November 20, 8.15 p. M., Assembly Hall, United 
“Charities Building. General topic: The charity organization movement; develop- 
ment, scope and outlook. Relative emphasis on various activities. Neglected 
opportunities. Sub-topics: 1. Significance of organized charity. 2. Obvious 
and ordinary work of a charity organization society. 3. Organized charity in 
emergencies. 4. Three-fold activities—work with families; improvement of 
social conditions; education. Discussion opened by Ernest P. Bicknell, general 
superintendent of the Chicago Bureau of Charities; Frederic Almy, secretary 
of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. General discussion. Discussion 
closed by Mrs. John M. Glenn, of the Baltimore Charity Organization Society ; 
Lawrence Veiller, director of the Department for the Improvement of Social 
Conditions of the New York Charity Organization Society. 


Fourth session, Thursday, November 21, 10.30 A. M., Assembly Hall, United 
Charities Building. General topic: The social education of the community— 
how to increase the knowledge of sound principles and good methods in social 
work. Sub-topics: 1. The good neighbor in the modern city. 2. Volunteer 
service in church, in friendly visiting, on boards and committees. 3. Social 
spirit in the public service; charities, correction, police, tenements, health, street 
cleaning, parks, schools, 4. The social spirit in business relations and the pro- 
fessions. 5. What constitutes good case work. Discussion opened by Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith, associate director of the Boston School for Social Workers. 
Discussion closed by Robert A. Woods, of South End House, Boston; Dr. Felix 
Adler, professor of social and political ethics, Columbia University. 


Fifth session, Thursday, November 21, 2.30 p. M., Assembly Hall, United 
Charities Building. General topic: Charity organization extension—present 
state-of the movement in the United States; standards of work—in larger cities ; 
in smaller towns. Sub-topics: 1. Present actual work of the 200 societies in the 
United States. 2, Special contribution of various societies to the development 
of the movement. 3. Present exceptional interest in forming new societies and in 
raising standards. 4. Field department inaugurated by Charities Publication 
Committee. 5. Plans for the present winter. Discussion opened by F. H. 
McLean, field secretary of the Charities Publication Committee; H. S. Braucher, 
general secretary of the Associated Charities of Portland, Maine. General dis- 
cussion by representatives of charity organization societies of the United States. 
Discussion closed by Miss Mary E. Richmond, general secretary of the Society 
for Organizing Charity in Philadelphia. 3 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


ST. GEORGE'S 
TUBERCULOSIS CLASS 


Dr. Osler’s conclusion that consump- 
tion must be confronted and conquered in 
the homes is the view animating a 
movement that has been undertaken by 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York. The Rev. Hugh Birkhead and his 
associates propose the establishment of 
a tuberculosis class similar to that main- 
tained by Emmanuel Church, Boston, and 
by Christ Presbyterian Church, New 
York city. 

Dr. Bowditch of the Sharon Sanatori- 
um and Dr. Millet of East Bridgewater, 
and more recently Dr. Minor of Ash- 
ville, N. C., were pioneers in dispelling 
the illusion that the Atlantic seaboard 
climate is unfavorable to the treatment of 
tuberculosis. The “Home Sanatorium’’ 
idea was presented by Dr. Joseph H. 
Pratt of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital to Emmanuel Church of Boston in 
July, 1905. He asked the church to sup- 
ply funds for a practical test of his plan. 
He was convinced that former trials of 
home and dispensary treatment has been 
on the whole unsatisfactory only because 
of the lack, first, of careful supervision 
and, second, of the kind of discipline 
maintained in the notably successful sana- 
toriums. The first Emmanuel Church 
tuberculosis class was for the most part 
recruited from the out-patients of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. To 
quote Dr. Pratt himself: “The tubercu- 
losis dispensary gives a relatively small 
amount of care to a large number of pa- 
tients, while we give a large amount of 
care to a small number of patients.” 
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The plan of Dr. Pratt’s class is briefly 
as follows: No one is accepted to mem- 
bership except patients whose cases have 
received careful clinical diagnosis. No 
applicants are refused. The patient 
submitting himself for membership prom- 
ises to give up all work, live an out-of- 
door life, and obey all the rules of the 
class. A visiting nurse is employed to 
devote all her time to visiting members. 
For the first few weeks no exercise is 
allowed, and the patient’s time is spent 
in a recumbent or semi-recumbent post- 
ure. An important feature is an indi- 
vidual record book in which the patient 
daily reports the details of his own ob- 
servation as to temperature, pulse rate, 
quality and character of sputum, amount 

f time spent out of doors and other im- 
portant considerations. In all cases 
where the patient is poor the church lends 
financial assistance. Patients are thus 
enabled to remove from unsanitary sur- 
roundings, and to enjoy all essential com- 
forts. Dr. Pratt in an address before 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital Medical So- 
ciety in January, 1906, declared that of 
the nine patients who had been members 
of the class three months or mire, all 
showed gain in weight and all but two 
improvement in general condition. The 
average weight gain was 19 4/10 lbs. 

The Christ Presbyterian Church class 
was started in November, 1906, under the 
personal direction of Dr. Walter L. Niles, 
who was formerly one of the physicians 
in charge of the Bellevue clinic in tuber- 
culosis. It has followed practically the 
same plan as that of the Emmanuel 
Church. The church memorial building af- 
fords a roof garden resort for the suffer- 
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ers both in summer and winter. An inter- 
esting feature is a weekly meeting of the 
class members where mutually encourag- 
ing reports are exchanged. The rivalry 
to excel in points of improvement is a 
stimulating aid in combatting despond- 
ency. Close sympathy and co-operation 
has existed between the Christ Church 
work and that of lay organizations. 
When, thanks to Commissioner Bensel, 
the tuberculosis committee of the Charity 
Organization Society was enabled to turn 
an abandoned Staten Island ferry boat, 
the Southfield, into a breezy and com- 
fortable day resting place for consump- 
tive patients, the Christ Church class 
found a cordial welcome on board. Un- 
der the command of this improvised hos- 
pital craft’s trained nurse, Mrs. Smith, 
they partook of their portion of the hos- 
pitable fare, of milk and raw eggs which 
the tuberculosis committee supplied to all. 

Thursday night, October 24, Dr. Hud- 
dleston of Gouverneur Hospital, address- 
ed an intensely interesting audience of 
two hundred in St. George’s Guild House. 
His simple, direct emphasis of the pro- 
phylactic features of the fight against 
consumption was followed by the in- 
formal suggestion of the “tuberculosis 
class” plan. Two physicians, Drs. Sey- 
mour and Howard of the Gouverneur 
tuberculosis clinic, volunteered to assume 
the medical responsibilities of the class. 
The visiting nurses or, as Dr. Pratt pre- 
fers to call them, the visiting friends, are 
to be church volunteers. The selection 
of class members has already begun, and 
the church is rallying to the support of 
Dr. Birkhead and the physicians with as- 
surances of all necessary support. 

“Some day,” said Dr. Birkhead, “every 
big organization of social uplift in the 
city will take up this battle in the same 
intensely local and practical way, and 
St. George’s must be a leader among 
the skirmishers.” 


PROBATION CON- 
FERENCE AT YONKERS 
Under the auspices of the Westchester 


County Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children there was held re- 
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cently at Yonkers, N. Y., an informal 
conference on the subject of probation. 
John Melpolder, city probation officer of 
Yonkers, read a comprehensive paper on 
local conditions, giving a detailed state- 
ment of his work in general, including 
the number of children passing through 
the city court and placed in his care dur- 
ing the past year. He was followed 
by Ernest K. Coulter, deputy clerk of 
the Children’s Court of New York city, 
who, as the guest of the evening, describ- 
ed the Big Brother movement, which he 
and the Rev. Jos. T. Britan, then assist- 
ant pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church in New York, inaugurated some 
three or four years ago. Mr. Coulter’s 
close association with youthful offenders 
in New York, as deputy clerk of the 
court, has given him a position of author- 
ity on juvenile delinquency. The part 
that the Big Brother plays in the general 
up-lift, and often complete redemption, of 
his little brother, by close companionship, 
amounting to real friendship, was graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Coulter. The Big 
Brother, in one sense, is a volunteer pro- 
bation officer, who undertakes to befriend 
but one boy. 

The result of the meeting will prob- 
ably be that Big Brothers will be secured 
and where called upon will supplement 
the already over-taxed city probation of- 
ficer, Robbins Gilman, president of the 
Westchester County Society for the Pre- 
vention gf Cruelty to Children, presided 
at the meeting and among those present 
as invited guests were Rev. W. P. Ste- 
venson, D. D., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church and president of the Cleri- 
cal Association, and A. S. Higgins, pres- 
ident of the Men’s Association of that 
church; Miss Havemeyer, founder of the 
Dewey (newsboys) Club; Mrs. Haight, 
head-worker at Prospect House; Miss 
Parsons, secretary of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute; Miss Butler, president of the Civic 
League; Mrs. F. X. Donoghue, represent- 
ing the Catholic societies; Miss Earle, 
representing the Public School teachers, 
and Ignatz Katz, representing the He- 
brew charities. 
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PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF 
———$—————__—— eee aS Ee * 


“HEALTH LEAGUE AND 
ee eR ND 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


The Committee of One Hundred and 
the Public Health Defense League are 
planning to effect a consolidation which 
has been approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee of One Hundred 
and by the board of directors of the 
Public Health Defense League. It will 
be finally presented for ratification to the 
entire Committee of One Hundred and a 
popular representation from the Public 
Health Defense League at a meeting to 
be held on November 18 in New York 
city. 

The Public Health Defense League re- 
sulted from a conference in November, 
1906. The Committee of One Hundred 
sprang from a meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. The league started as an anti- 
quackery society, but broadened its scope 
to include the entire field of public health. 
The committee planned a national de- 
partment of health, but, like the league, 
saw the need of a wider field of operation 
than working for federal legislation alone. 

The committee began with the theory 
that one hundred men of influence, ability 
and position could bring about lasting re- 
sults. The league believed that one hun- 
dred men, however eminent, were power- 
less unless the community gave hearty 
backing. So it enrolled 5,000 members. 

It will be seen that the two societies, 
starting from divergent lines, had reached 
a focal point, thus making consolidation 
desirable. Five members were directors 
of the league and members of the com- 
mittee. These men are Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, Austen G. Fox, Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand and Champ S. Andrews. 

Out of the dual executive capacity of 
these men grew the proposed consolida- 
tion agreement. The 5,000 members of 
the league shall become the first members 
of the new American Health League. 
The governing and executive manage- 
ment shall be carried on by the Committee 
of One Hundred whose affairs have been 
controlled by an executive committee 
composed of Professor Fisher, Dr. Darl- 
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ington, Mr. Andrews, Professor F. F. 
Nesbrook, Dr. John S. Fulton, Dr. Rich- 
ard Newton, and Richard M. Hurd. 


THE FERRYBOAT DAY CAMP 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 
a ete nt natn le tlle lee Mate 


On Hallowe’en Day, a good-bye lunch- 
eon was served on the Southfield to the 
forty-three tuberculosis patients on board. 
The Southfield is the dingy old Staten 
Island ferryboat, anchored in the North 
River at the foot of West Sixteenth 
Street, New York, where a day camp has 
been maintained since June. On _ the 
south upper deck the patients have sunned 
themselves from nine in the morning to 
five at night. Some of them have -been 
in attendance for 110 days. Two hun- 
dred and forty-five different persons have 
gone aboard at least once, on the recom- 
mendation of one of the physicians of the 
group of associated tuberculosis dispen- 
saries. Most of the cases were pretty 
well advanced. In some instances, defi- 
nite improvement could be traced. - One 
man gained seventeen and _ one-half 
pounds in two months. 

The largest attendance was in mid- 
week—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Thirteen patients came, when the 
boat was thrown open. Seventy has been 
the highest number in one day. 

Mrs. Helen Smith, the nurse in charge, 
has had five helpers on board, among 
them Toga Saitow, a Japanese assist- 
ant. Irish, English and Japanese were 
the nationalities in executive charge. The 
cost of maintenance has been $0.33 a per- 
son a day, and about $6.00 a month. At 
ten o'clock milk and eggs have been 
served ; at half past twelve a hot luncheon 
of stew, lima beans and potatoes, or the 
like; at four milk and eggs. 

Some of the patients have been sent 
to hospitals; several to Otisville, two are 
now asking for admittance to Raybrook, 
one is in the House of Rest. Each per- 
son has had careful records made of his 
or her case—the general condition and 
daily weight. 

Several families have received from 
charitable sources, the same amount as 
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the ill wage-earner would have made if 
at work, so that he could spend the 
summer on the boat. 

Temporary relief on the Southfield was 
far better than no relief, but this partial 
experiment should serve to emphasize the 
immediate and increasing need of a vast- 
ly wider system of preventive and relief 
work. 


THE CARSON BEQUEST 


Within the past month the world has 
learned of the generosity of Robert N. 
Carson who has bequeathed on the death 
of his wife $4,000,000 to found the Car- 
son College for Orphan Girls. The insti- 
tution in scope is much like its model 
the famous Girard College for Boys, 
which however started with a gift smaller 
by $3,000,000. The school is to provide 
for the care, education and support of 
poor, healthy, white girls both of whose 
parents are dead. They must be between 
six and ten years of age for admission 
and are discharged at eighteen or earlier. 
Among the applicants preference is given 
to the city of Philadelphia and the county 
in which the school is located, then to 
the state and finally to the nation. 

The school is to be located on a beau- 
tiful site of from fifty to 100 acres just 
outside of the city limits. The cottage 
pian is to be adhered to, with a maximum 
of twenty-five girls to a house. No uni- 
formity in clothing is permitted by terms 
in the will. The instruction is to cover 
moral training but non-sectarian, the 
common English branches, including do- 
mestic science. Where talent is shown, 
music is to be added. Mr. Carson, child- 
less himself, was a great lover of child- 
ren. A discussion of the limitations im- 
posed by the will and of the probable cur- 
tailing of the usefulness of the institution 
as a result, will be published in a later 
issue. 


BLACHKWELL’S ISLAND 
IMPROVEMENT PLANS 


Plans for the laying out of Blackwell’s 
Island are being submitted to the Muni- 
cipal Art Commission by the Department 
of Public Charities, New York city. In 
the past, there has been no plan for the 
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utilization of the ground space or for 
harmony in construction work. 

The plans cover the general layout of 
the City Hospital District, and the Metro- 
politan Hospital District, the two dis- 
tricts into which Blackwell’s Island is di- 
vided. j; 

The south end of the island is devoted 
to the City Hospital District. The dom- 
inating building here is the stone build- 
ing facing north. A residence for the 
medical staff is now being erected on 
the sectional book-case plan. That is, 
with the main building so planned as to 
offer a chance for wings at either end, as 
the need develops. The building is being 
made of stone ashlar to match the main 
building. A kitchen and service building 
is going up. A laundry and a maternity 
hospital are proposed. A proper group- 
ing of trees is also planned. 

And so with the plan for the Metro- 
politan District. The surgical wards will 
be so placed as to gain protection from 
the north wind, and be sun-warmed. 

The department’s description says of 
the changes: 

Provision has been made so the buildings 
now in course of construction and those 
which will be erected at once, may be parts 
of the final scheme. Such additions and 
improvements as may be made possible by 
subsequent appropriations will then be but 
successive steps toward the ultimate com- 
pletion of this great hospital, thus discon- 
tinuing the practice of designing buildings 
in totally different architectural styles if 
any and located at random. This, with the 
gradual demolition of the antiquated struct- 
ures and the alteration of others now on the 
site, will eventually give the city of New 
York an impressive group of hospital build- 
ings conforming in design with the more im- 
portant buildings existing and resulting in a 


seriously studied and harmonious architec- 
tural whole. 


THE NEW VIEW AT 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


It is so significant as to be worth re- 
cording when progressive social ideas 
are enunciated at Police Headquarters. 
Theories of crime, disease and poverty, 
which proceeding from the lips of col- 
lege professors, clergymen and_ social 
workers are so familiar as to excite little 
attention, make a different impression 
when put forth from the centre of the 
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police system of a great city. It makes 
for hope when our officials see the day’s 
work in its wider relations. 

Deputy Commissioner Woods, head of 
the Detective Bureau for New York 
city, said on Friday, after he had taken 
charge of the famous line-up of crooks, 
where 250 detectives in white masks in- 
spect the face, profile and back of each 
of the preceding day’s capture, while the 
man’s past record and present offense 
are read: 

“There is no such thing as a criminal 
class. Any statement and reference to 
the so-called criminal class makes the 
prosperous feel entirely too comfortable, 
sitting at the club with their after-dinner 
cigars. It removes the feeling of re- 
sponsibility from that section of society 
where it properly belongs, and places it 
on heredity and circumstances over 
which we have no control. 

“In a large proportion of cases, the 
criminal is society, and not the poor fel- 
low who has gone wrong from lack of 
work, poverty and the corollaries of pov- 
erty, strangeness to the customs and lan- 
guage of the country, or the sudden flash 
of passions common to all of us. Eco- 
nomic pressure and social maladjustment, 
well within the scope of our power to 
remedy, will explain very much of the 
crime and the making of very many of 
our criminals. 

“And a great evil in our present social 
system is that it too often makes a crim- 
inal of the first offender—the citizen who 
has slipped over into wrong-doing once. 
It makes him hardened instead of deal- 
ing with him as a human being.” 


Some Greek Children 


Arthur Edward Hyde 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington 


A day in port while the ship was un- 
loading and reshipping cargo, with noth- 
ing to do but do the town, and a Greek 
tcwn at that—Kalamata. 

“What do they get busy about here?” 
I asked the doctor who was loafing on 
deck as we crawled up the harbor and 
inside the breakwater. The doctor was 
affable and tolerated bad French. We 
were both leaning over the starboard rail 
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and staring at the clean, white town that 
went straggling up the hills in a child- 
ish attempt to cover the naked sides of 
the verdureless mountains. 

“They raise silk worms and manu- 
facture silk,” answered the ship’s doctor ; 
“don’t you see the mulberry trees off 
yonder ?” 

The clamor of the watermen cut off 
further conversation. The silk factory 
buildings were all one story in height 
and covered considerable space. They 
were either of white stone or of stucco 
whitewashed, with frame sheds and ex- 
tensions in the rear. We entered a sort 
of low vestibule with a dirt floor. Two 
women were seated at what looked very 
like an old spinning wheel such as figures 
in modern boudoirs, but the wheel was 
much larger and it had a longer and 
clumsy foot treadle that was little more 
than a rough board. The two women 
were winding raw silk around the wheel. 
Both were barefoot. The older woman 
—a veritable hag—had her foot on the 
treadle and was winding the rich yellow 
skein over the wheel. The younger of 
the two, who still had traces of youth 
and beauty, was deftly throwing the raw 
silk with her misshapen hands. These 
women, if skilled and rapid, can earn a 
drachma a day—a long day it is, from 
six o’clock in the morning to seven in the 
evening. The drachma is worth a few 
centimes more thana franc. They glanc- 
ed up at us curiously for an instant, but 
did not allow their pace to slacken nor 
hands or feet to be lifted from the task 
that their eyes had for a moment forsak- 
en. The boss was with us. 

The manager led us into an anteroom 
well paved with a stone floor, where an- 
other old woman was busily picking over 
and sorting cocoons from a great pile 
that she dumped from sacks upon the 
stone floor. She seemed stolidly pleased 
to see us, and at a sign from the boss 
presented us each with one or two of the 
fluffy, creamy cocoons. 

Thence we passed into a long, low 
apartment where clouds of hot steam 
made the warm air, that had been dry 
and not unpleasant out of doors, insuf- 
ferably humid within. Here young wo- 
men and little children were at work be- 
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fore long elevated gutters or troughs of. 


steaming hot water where the cocoons 
lay soaking. Into the hot water they 
thrust their hands and drew out, cling- 
ing to their fingers, the fine threads of 
released silk, which they deftly separated 
or drew together and threw quickly over 
revolving spools, first catching them 
through tiny hooks or loops of metal. 
The finer part of this work was done by 
women. The children, for the most part, 
used coarse brushes that resembled bun- 
dles of fine twigs, with which they tickled 
and teased the steaming cocoons. They 
also fed the cocoons to the troughs, and 
distributed them evenly throughout the 
length of the gutters to the older girls 
and women. 

And what very young children they 
were! Many of them appeared to be 
under ten, and twelve would have been 
an average age. Some little tots of seven 
and eight quit work entirely to watch us, 
strangers and foreigners, and had to be 
sharply ordered back to duty. Some of 
them had old, queer faces, and all had the 
strange, big eyes that recall the reproduc- 
tions of the ancient Greek burial pictures 
done in colored wax. 

There were small boys, too,—little 
gamins carrying spools, sweeping up the 
floors, assisting the girls. Some of them 
were stunted and deformed, some looked 
like dwarfs, with large heads and spindly 
limbs. They didn’t seem boylike or care- 
less; they were all too careful and too 
mindful of what they were doing. I 
could not speak to them for they would 
not have understood me. 

“Don’t you have any child labor laws 
in Greece?’ I asked the manager. He 
smiled in a very amused sort of way and 
looked me over quizzically. 

“No,” he replied, as the smile broad- 
ened, “we have no such laws here.” 

“How much do these boys earn?” I 
queried. 

“You are an American, are you not?” 
he rejoined, and on my nodding affirma- 
tively, he added: 

“It would amount to about five cents 
a day in your money.” 

“And how long is the day?” 

“From six in the morning to seven at 
night.” 
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The back yard through which we 
passed next was foul and unsanitary. A 
dozen of the less busy children crowded 
to the door to see the last of us as we 
passed out of that long apartment. Their 
eyes were strangely wondering and haunt 
me now. I was glad to come away. 

In Athens, when they showed me the 
palace of the king, they told me that 
his majesty spent most of his time at 
some distant European watering place 
and took little interest in the internal 
affairs of his impoverished kingdom. I 
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wondered if he had ever been over the — 


Kalamata silk factories. 

Our carriage stopped before an old 
iron grilled gate that opened on the cen- 
tral garden court round which was built 
an ancient villa of aristocratic appear- 
ance. It was a school for boys. The 
wife of the French postal official had 
brought us to call on an old acquaintance 
who had taken orders and become a 
teaching brother. Although plain of fea- 
ture, he had a genuinely fine countenance 
that was framed in sandy hair, unton- 
sured, with a most unusual square-cut 
red beard, and reminded me of one of 
Albrecht Durer’s old German saints. He 
started in to tell us of his school and his 
boys. He had come near losing one of 
his seniors. He had entrusted the boy 
with a bag of money for a distant mis- 
sion station in the Macedonian mountains 
and had sent him off on horseback with 
a trusty guide. But a band of Greek 
robbers had carried off both boy and 
money. The money he never recovered, 
and only after a weary search and an 
exasperating importuning of the Turkish 
authorities was the young man restored 
to his preceptor. The guide had been 
shot. What between roving Greeks, pil- 
laging Bulgarians, and oppressive Turk- 
ish taskmasters, he explained, poor Mace- 
donia was in a sorry plight, and the ter- 
rorized peasants were one day swearing 
allegiance to Greece, the next to Bul- 


garia, and the third thrown into a Turk- 


ish prison. 

Then he took us over his school. The 
boys were at work in the class-rooms,— 
boys of all tongues and nationalities, a 
few English-and French pupils mixed 
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in with Macedonians, Greeks and Jews. 
There were classes in mathematics, physi- 
ology and physics, Latin, French and 
English. Each class was presided over 
by a kindly faced, patient, dignified, 
black-robed brother, and their pupils had 
generally a more studious look than has 
the average American school boy. One 
of them was preparing to go to America, 
his teacher said, and was learning Eng- 
lish. It was an ancient house, our host 
informed us, and had belonged to a very 
rich citizen of Salonica who had died and 
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left his villa, with a handsome endow- 
ment, to the cause of Catholic education. 

The sun was setting when we sailed 
out of the harbor of Salonica, whose slen- 
der white minarets were like so many 
ghostly fingers against the purple moun- 
tains pointing skyward. Surrounded by 
that wonderful Levantine color scheme, I 
wanted to devise some equally surprising 
but yet harmonious plan by which the 
silk factory children of Kalamata might 
be at the school of the good French 
brothers of Salonica. 


Conferences Throughout the Country 


THE SEVENTEENTH 
OHIO CONFERENCE 


“The keynote of the conference was an 
emphasis not so much on preventive 
measures dealing with social conditions, 
though this was strongly in evidence, as 
upon kindliness in the care of children 
and old people, the wards of the state in 
the children’s homes and county infirma- 
ries.’ The remark was significant be- 
cause it concerned principally rural dis- 
tricts and was made by a man whose field 
of work is the associated charities of a 
great city. But this significance is great- 
ly enhanced by the fact that the confer- 
ence was attended not only by the in- 
firmary and children’s home superintend- 
ents who are most progressive, but by 
an overwhelming majority of all such of- 
ficials in the state of Ohio. The record 
breaking attendance of over 500—last 
year’s conference drew only 278—was 
occasioned largely by the Ohio law 
which permits the expenses of county in- 
firmary superintendents, directors and 
matrons, children’s home trustees, super- 
intendents and matrons, and county vis- 
itors, to be paid out of county funds 
available for the purpose. 

The kindly spirit manifested itself 
time and again in section meetings, and 
cropped out in the general sessions de- 
voted to infirmaries and children’s homes. 
It inspired the urgent plea of Superin- 
tendent A. H. Harlan, of the Clinton 
County Infirmary, that a less harsh name 


than “poorhouse” be used. His paper 
on Providing Comfort for Indigents of 
Old Age was read by Secretary Shirer. 
It was the basis under the argument by 
President William James, of the Infirm- 
ary Officials’ Association, that politics 
should play no part in the appointment 
of superintendents. It was the meat of 
the remarks by Alexander Johnson, who 
was present at this session and advocated 
a cottage plan and some attention to a 
varied and tasteful bill of fare. It per- 
meated every sentence of the address of 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, of Toledo, who de- 
scribed the great change which has tak- 
en place in the Lucas County Infirmary. 
“The former method was to practise 
every sort of economy to reduce the per 
capita cost,” he declared, “while the pres- 
ent watchword is no longer economy but 
the welfare of the people who dwell with- 
in its walls. There is an assembly hall 
in which entertainments take place 
poorhouse folk cannot live by bread 
alone. They are not different from other 
people and should be made comfortable.” 
And the same spirit was the essential in 
the broad scope for institution schools 
outlined by Prof. E. L. Mendenhall, of 
the School at the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, who 
urged industrial training and _ play- 
grounds in the all round development of 
the young. 

If kindliness was the keynote of the 
papers on county institutions, it was none 
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the less dominant in the session on “‘city 
charities.’ The papers at this session 
dealing with the problem of the blind 
were infused with a very practical and 
wise sort of kindliness as contrasted with 
the sentimentality which has frequently 
surrounded the discussion of this subject. 
Ohio has had a law under which no less 
than $25,000 in one year has been given 
to the blind as pensions. Secretary Otto 
Davis, of the Columbus Associated Char- 
ities, showed how infinitely more consid- 
erate it would be to the blind to give them 
the same sort of opportunities for self 
help that are usually open to the seeing. 
“Most of the 2000 blind in Ohio could be 
taken care of,” he declared, “if only a 
part of the money formerly expended for 
pensions should be spent in opening these 
opportunities. The heaviest burden of 
the blind is not blindness but idleness.” 
He urged a state commission to: I. Pre- 
pare a list of the blind in the state; 2. 
discover causes and start preventive 
work; 3. establish industrial schools in 
various localities, and 4. initiate such oth- 
er movements as appear wise. 

Industrial education for the blind was 
considered somewhat more in detail by 
Miss Marion A. Campbell, of the Cleve- 
land Society for Promoting the Interests 
of the Blind. She made the point that the 
seeing child gains much education that 
really supplements school work and de- 
velops industrial aptitudes. Not only 
does the blind child lack this opportunity, 
but its very friends through mistaken 
sympathy actually keep it away from 
tools and implements, thinking that thus 
may their consideration be shown. In- 
asmuch as seventy per cent of the blind 
become such after they are twenty-one 
years of age, Miss Campbell declared that 
effort should be made to readjust them 
to the trade to which they have given the 
best of their early years. 

Juvenile court legislation proved of 
lively interest at one of the sessions. 
Judge Samuel L. Black, of the Columbus 
court, is not satisfied with the provisions 
regarding adult contribution to juvenile 
delinquency and feels that there should 
be enacted by the next legislature an en- 
tirely new law to remedy these defects. 
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Judge John A. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, 
on the other hand, considers the present 
law good, but would broaden its scope, 
raise the age limit of children over which 
it has jurisdiction, and provide more pro- 
bation officers. He also urged that the 
courts be given the power to take a child 
away from an institution to which it has 
been committed and return it to its home 
the moment the home conditions become 
good. The Relation of Probation Offi- 
cers to the Juvenile Court was a subject 
which gave Chief Probation Officer T. L. 
Lewis, of Cleveland, an opportunity to 
lay emphasis upon the co-operation which 
the probation officers may effectively 
have with the Boys’ Reformatory at Lan- 
caster. By securing lists of the boys 
paroled from the institution the officer 
can help the boy to get upon his feet 
again, secure for him a job and watch 
over his surroundings. 

Neighborhood Improvement was dis- 
cussed by Prof. F. A. McKenzie, of the 
Ohio State University. He spoke of the 
school as a neighborhood social center 
and described the work of the newly- 
formed Society for the Extension of Pub- 
lic School Service, of Columbus. The 
society worked for one year to secure the 
permission of the Board of Education to 
use the public schools. Local committees 
of citizens undertake the work in vari- 
ous parts of the city. Each one has a 
system of committees for concerts, lec- 
tures, entertainments, games: and athlet- 
ics. The socialization of the school 
teacher was declared by Prof. McKenzie 
to be one of the most urgent of present- 
day needs. 

This argument for the extension of 
public school service was supplemented 
by a demand on the part of C. L. Van 
Cleve, Superintendent of the Toledo 
schools, that the school lay more surely 
the great moral foundations upon which 
all true civilization must rest. He raised 
the question whether or not the public 
school is failing in this work. The ex- 
posures of graft and business corruption 
reflected severely, he contended, upon the 
public school system which has trained 
boys who to-day, as men, are found to be 
so lamentably lacking in moral responsi- 
bility. 
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Child labor proved to be a field in 
which Ohio needs more effective regu- 
lation, according to the address of Dr. 
Albert H. Freiberg, of the Ohio Child 
Labor Committee. He emphasized the 
need for closer harmony between the 
child labor and the compulsory educa- 
tion laws, and contrasted unfavorably to 
Ohio her number of factory inspectors, 
fourteen, as compared with thirty in Illi- 
nois. Industrial education was dwelt 
upon as an essential feature of any real 
solution of the problem. 

New developments in charity and cor- 
rectional lines and especially dealing with 
the newer views concerning the causes 
of poverty, were outlined by Alexander 
Johnson, and at the same evening session 
the movement against tuberculosis was 
the subject of a stereopticon lecture by 
Dr. C. O. Probst, of the State Board of 
Health. 

Secretary Amos W. Butler, of the 
American Prison Association, reviewed 
recent developments in the treatment of 
criminals, devoting his attention to such 
reforms as that needed in county jail sys- 
tems, the indeterminate sentence, parole 
and probation. In the session on City 
Charities Secretary C. M. Hubbard, of 
the Cincinnati Associated Charities, dis- 
cussed the relation between intemperance 
and poverty, emphasizing the desirability 
of a state hospital for inebriates, and ur- 
ging the conference delegates as charity 
workers to take a strong stand for the 
extension of prohibition. Rev. C. N. 
Pond read a comprehensive report from 
the Committee on Extension of Organ- 
ized Charities. The committee formulat- 
ed a constitution, with many possible 
variations to meet the needs of associat- 
ed charities in the average locality; it 
prepared a careful list of twenty-nine 
questions concerning organizations and 
statistics, which was submitted to the 
Minneapolis National Conference and is 
now in the hands of a committee of that 
body; and it has collected statistics from 
organized charities in all Ohio cities of 
2000 population and over. An interesc- 
ing discussion on state supervision arose 
in the section on children. A committee 
appointed last year reported in favor of 
a new codification of the state laws rela- 
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tive to children. It incidentally recom- 
mended an amendment authorizing the 
State Board of Charities to appoint one 
ot more visiting agents to find homes for 
children and visit them after they are 
placed out. The amendment proposed 
was a copy of the Indiana law of 1879 
covering these points. This feature of 
the report was strongly opposed by the 
representatives of private institutions, 
notably the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
of Cleveland, the principal contention be- 
ing that children should not be placed 
out in homes outside of the county. 

In connection with the Ohio Confer- 
ence was held the Third Annual State 
Conference of the Florence Crittenton 
Home Mission. Mrs. Kate Waller Bar- 
ret, national organizer, was present and 
occupied a place on the program of one 
of the large evening meetings. She 
spoke upon the relative value of public 
and private institutions in dealing with 
young girls and the value of co-operation 
between the two. Private charity funds 
should be spent with just as much idea 
of responsibility as public moneys, she 
contended. Jail experiences are far 
worse for the girl first offender than for 
the boy, and for their cases the small pri- 
vate institution can accomplish much bet- 
ter results. The officers chosen by the 
Crittenton Mission Conference were: 
Pres., Rev. A. L. Frazer, Youngstown; 
vice-pres., Miss Anna Tier, Akron; rec. 
sec., Mrs. Jennie Sisson, Newark; rec. 
sec., Mrs. Katharine A. Seibert, Colum- 
bus; treas., Rev. C. C. Byrer, Columbus ; 
state supt., Mrs. Katharine A. Seibert, 
Columbus; state organizer, Mrs. Z. P. 
Jaynes, Youngstown. 

The 1908 Ohio State Conference of 
Charities and Correction will meet at 
Sandusky and the following are the new- 
ly-elected officers: 

President, C. M. Hubbard, general secre- 
tary Associated Charities, Cincinnati; first 
vice-president, John lL. Longfellow, Belle- 
fontaine; second vice-president, Mrs. Laur- 
ena M. Northcutt, Troy; secretary ez- 
oficio, H. H. Shirer, Columbus. 

Executive Committee: C. M. Hubbard, 
Cincinnati, ex-officio; H. H. Shirer, Colum- 
bus, ex-officio; Mrs. Eugene Peake, San- 


dusky; Rev. A. G. Jennings, Toledo; George 
S. Mordoff, Norwalk; General Roeliff Brink- 
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erhoff, Mansfield; R. H. Platt, Columbus; 
R. C. Burton, Zanesville. 

Committee on Extension of Organized 
Charity, for three years: Rev. C.. N. Pond, 
Oberlin; James F. Jackson, Cleveland; C. 
M. Hubbard, Cincinnati. 

Committee on Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren: Dr. R. T. Trimble, New Vienna; Dr. 
C. E. Sawyer, Marion; Rev. John Hewitt, 
Columbus; Dr. A. H. Freiberg, Cincinnati; 
F. M. Le Page, Cleveland. 


WASHINGTON- 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE 


The visit of Charles F. Weller, gen- 
eral secretary of the Washington Associ- 
ated Charities, together with his gen- 
eral agent and eight district agents, to 
the Baltimore Federated Charities, was 
atl occasion so mutually advantageous to 
the societies that other cities may well 
profit by the example. The Washing- 
ton delegation upon arriving in Balti- 
more was distributed to the central office 
and eight of the ten district offices, and 
spent the entire morning observing the 
Baltimore workers at their regular daily 
routine. At 1.30 Pp. M. the workers of 
both cities, twenty-five or more in num- 
ber, assembled at the home of Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, where they took part at 
an afternoon conference on a series of 
practical problems of policy and admin- 
istration previously proposed. It so 
happened that Francis H. McLean, sec- 
retary of the new Field Department of 
this magazine, and his wife, were pres- 
ent. He was drawn upon for valuable 
contributions to the discussion, at the 
same time he was given opportunity to 
outline his own important propaganda. 
The Baltimoreans look forward to ac- 
cepting the invitation of their Washing- 
ton neighbors to return the visit. 


THE MAINE CONFERENCE 


The deepening interest in philanthropic 
work in Maine led Governor W. T. Cobb, 
ex-Governor Joshua L. Chamberlain, Sel- 
den Connor, Frederick Robin, James B. 
Baxter and F. E. Boothby, ex-mayors 
of Portland, to call a state conference to 
meet in Auburn, October 21-22, to con- 
sider charitable and correctional prob- 
lems. Local committees in different 
parts of the state worked hard to interest 
the citizens and two hundred and forty 
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delegates were registered. About three — 
hundred altogether were in attendance at — 
the meetings among whom were many of 
the prominent and influential people of 
the state. Few conferences have receiv- 
ed more space from the newspapers, it is 
said. The heartiest enthusiasm marked 
every session. = 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. acting 
president of the Associated Charities of 
Portland and author of Substitutes for 
the Saloon, gave a most notable address 
on The Problem of Poverty. He pointed 
out that the unskilled laborer did not 
share in the general prosperity of the 
skilled artisan, receiving in fact an aver- 
age wage several hundred dollars less | 
than experts consider necessary for main- 
taining the American standard of life. 
With the increased cost of living the 
problem of poverty must therefore 
be squarely faced. The causes of 


poverty were classified under  pov- 
erty of life and defective social 
conditions. From his own experi- 


ence and from the studies which have 
been made, Dr. Calkins has reached the 
conclusion that defective social condi- 
tions cause by far the major part of our 
poverty; that if industrial and economic 
conditions were what they ought to be 
poverty would soon be reduced to a mini- 
mum; that it is a sad thing for society 
after breaking a man’s back, his will and 
his heart, to turn around and say that his 
poverty is due to the broken will. Our 
public school system will not be doing its 
part to solve this problem until the trade 
school stands side by side with the high 
school. After considering the fact of 
poverty and its cause Dr. Calkins turned 
to the cure. He felt that the cure would 
be assured when all should become intent 
on the solution of the problem. 

In the discussion which followed Cyrus 
W. Davis, the Democratic candidate for 
governor in the last election, spoke of the 
part sickness plays as a cause of poverty, 
and argued that there was no better way 
of using a state’s money than in pre- 
venting and curing sickness. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Lyons emphasized the 
necessity of eradicating child labor if the 
problem of poverty were ever to be 
solved. E. P. Wentworth, president of 
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the last National Conference on Truant, 
Backward and Delinquent Children, said 
that in his experience delinquency was 
in a large measure due to poverty, the 
greater part of which he felt with Dr. 
Calkins, was the result of defective social 
conditions which were, however, remedi- 
able. 

Mrs. Ella J. Mason, secretary of the 
Mainé State Child Labor Committee, had 
found in her study of child labor condi- 
tions in Maine that few children were 
working because of the poverty of their 
parents. She spoke of the importance of 
having efficient truancy officers; of mak- 
ing our schools more practical; of pro- 
viding industrial schools and public play- 
grounds, if we are to attempt to solve the 
problem of poverty. 

Joseph Lee, of Boston, made an ad- 
dress on Charity and Democracy, show- 
ing that the principles of our modern 
charitable work are the fundamental 
principles of democracy; that while a 
benevolent despotism may do things for 
the people, democracy, even if the task be 
harder and more full of pain, tries to 
enable men and women to do things for 
themselves. He pointed out that the 
great task at the present time is that of 
furnishing a radical, constructive pro- 
gram of social advance that shall build 
up the spiritual life of the people in ac- 
cordance with democratic principles. 

In the discussion of the work for un- 
fortunate women, great emphasis was 
placed on the necessity of fathers and 
mothers having frank talks with their 
boys and girls. Dr. A. W. Anthony, the 
presiding officer of the conference, told 
of an inquiry made among a large num- 
ber of theological students, to find out 
how many of their parents had ever talk- 
ed with them regarding the origin of life. 
Only one out of a hundred had ever had 
the mystery of life made known to him 
by a parent. Yet these students had sup- 
posedly come from selected homes. Is 
it any wonder the problem of immorality 
confronts us? Rev. G. W. Hinckley, of 
Good Will Farm, explained that in the 
* record of each of his boys there were 
three blank spaces always filled in,—the 
dates when he had the three different 
talks which he always has with the boys 
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as they reach certain ages, giving them 
the knowledge they ought to have about 
themselves and life. 

E. P. Mayo, the state prison inspector, 
came out strongly in favor of treating 
ali prisoners as if they were inmates of 
a hospital where they were to be cured 
of malignant diseases. There was no 
opposition at the conference to the idea 
of the indeterminate sentence with the 
parole of prisoners. Mr. Mayo insisted 
that in not providing suitable employment 
in many of our jails, we were having 
prisoners discharged in worse moral and 
physical condition than we found them. 

The results accomplished by Cumber- 
land county’s probation system were lis- 
tened to with the greatest eagerness by 
those from other parts of the state, and 
it is thought that the discussion of Mr. 
Grover’s paper will lead to the extension 
of the probation system to other parts 
of the state. In two and one-half years 
1,140 men, women and boys have been 
placed under his charge. The behavior 
of 928 of these has been such that they 
have not been rearrested or brought into 
court by the probation officer. Mr. 
Grover feels the need of an assistant to 
enable him to give greater individual care 
to those under him. He also advocates 
the establishment of a state farm where 
habitual drunkards may be permanently 
employed and made to support them- 
selves. 

Dr. Bigelow T. Sanborn, superintend- 
ent of the Maine Hospital for the Insane, 
announced that the legislature had pro- 
vided that in 1910 the state should care 
for all the insane who are unable to de- 
fray their own expenses. Dr. Sanborn 
has conducted an investigation of the 
number of insane in the state, and from 
this investigation has reached the conclu- 
sion that the proportion of the population 
afflicted has decreased. 

A strong organization for the coming 
year was perfected with Levi Turner, a 
judge of the Superior Court, as presi- 
dent, and M. E. P. Mayo, state prison in- 
spector, as secretary. 

The deep interest which the whole state 
took in this conference augurs well for 
the future of charitable and correctional 
work in Maine. 
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THE SIXTEENTH 
INDIANA CONFERENCE 


Although not as largely attended as 
last year’s conference at Muncie, the Six- 
teenth Indiana State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, October 19-22, im- 
pressed everyone by its thoroughly rep- 
resentative character. Held at Evans- 
ville, in the southern “pocket” of the 
state, it nevertheless drew delegates from 
practically every one of the northern and 
central counties. The president of the 
conference was Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, 
of St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Indianapolis; at one session his place 
was taken by Rabbi Emil Leipziger, of 
Terre Haute; while most of the meetings 
were held in local Protestant churches, 
whose pastors took keen interest and 
prominent part in the deliberations. The 
only element conspicuous by its absence 
was the judiciary upon whose members 
devolves the juvenile court work. Only 
one of these was in attendance, Judge 
John F. McClure of Anderson. Gov- 
ernor Hanly addressed a large audience 
at the Sunday afternoon mass meeting. 
Lieutenant Governor Hugh T. Miller, 
former Attorney General W. L. Taylor 
and Congressman James E. Watson, and 
State Senator L. E. Slack, occupied 
places somewhere upon the program. 

The program also was representative. 
Every topic, from tuberculosis to juve- 
nile courts, and from jails to housing 
conditions, found some niche in the com- 
prehensive scope. One speaker entered 
a righteous protest when he called atten- 
tion to the fact that he was asked to dis- 
cuss Ten Years’ Work of the Indiana 
Reformatory between 10.20 and 10.30 at 
one of the morning sessions, the schedule 
as printed on the program allowing just 
one minute to a year. The time-table 
for that particular session listed no less 
than eleven ten-minute addresses, occu- 
pying the time from 9.30 to 11.30. 
Throughout the other sessions it was 
scarcely better than this. Not only did 
it allow too little time for reasonably de- 
veloping a subject; discussion, frequent- 
ly the most valuable part of a conference, 
was almost impossible in the general ses- 
sions, though it of course played a prom- 
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inent part in the round-tables. Even the 
outsider could not fail to have been thrill- 

ed by Governor Hanly’s tribute to local 

citizenship, occasioned by the indepen- 

dence of the people of Fontanet and the 

county in which that town is located, who 

unaided by the rest of the state, are re- 

covering from the recent terrible powder 

mill explosion which wiped out the town 

and killed nearly forty people. But 

Governor Hanly did find some flaws at 

which to pick even in Indiana. He urged 

that the state should deal at once with her 

county jail system and thus take the lead 

in this national reform. Listening to 

his description of their evils one could 

not fail to agree with him that the “coun- 

ty jails are a reproach to a Christian ~ 
people; they debauch and break down 
character more than they upbuild it.” He 
gave strong impetus to the movement to 
provide four or five workhouses through- 
out the state to accommodate those sen- 
tenced to serve short-time periods. The 
other topic to which he turned his atten- 
tion was prison-made goods. He de- 
clared that the day of contract labor in 
penal institutions is past, but asked that 
school, township and county trustees buy 
reformatory goods. These can be ob- 
tained at as low a price as similar goods 
in the open market, but the great thing 
accomplished by purchasing them from 
the penal institutions is that it helps to 
solve the problem of the state in reform- 
ing criminals. Upon this basis he also 
urged every citizen to follow the same 
course. 

No more significant note was struck 
throughout the conference than that by 
Mrs. H. E. Bacon of Evansville. Her 
paper on housing conditions in that city 
was an eye opener to those who do not 
realize the acuteness of this problem in 
many a small community. After describ- 
ing conditions—she instanced one block 
upon which dwell eighty-four families 
and in which there are forty windowless 
rooms—her address concerned itself with 
legislation for improvement. Evansville 
has no housing ordinance. Not only is 
she agitating for an adequate scheme of 
regulation along the lines which New 
York and Chicago experience indicates. 
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as wise, but she started the ball rolling 
for state laws upon the subject. 

A strain of reminiscence was in evi- 
dence in several parts of the program. 
The presidential address of Father Gav- 
isk compared the charity methods of 
twenty years ago with the modern prin- 


ciple of associated charity work, “that 


it is not sufficient to relieve present 
wants, that the causes which lead to 
want must be known, and where possible, 
removed.” Similarly, there was a se- 
ries of papers on ten years of work in 
this, that or the other institution or so- 
ciety, while other addresses dwelt upon 
the advance made through the work of 
newly established institutions or socie- 
ties. Mrs. W. Bent Wilson told of 
the new women’s prison to be ready 
by January 1. This will be conducted 
along reformatory lines and will do away, 
it is hoped, with the necessity for con- 
fining women prisoners in county jails. 
The expense of their care in the new 
prison will be met by the counties from 
which they are sent. 

Public school officials, several in num- 
ber, were in attendance upon the confer- 
ence and made their influence felt 
through their expressed appreciation of 
the part which public education may play 
in preventive philanthropy. Superin- 
tendent C. N. Kendall, of the Indian- 
apolis schools, told of the way in which 
legislative attacks upon the compulsory 
education law have been successfully re- 
pulsed. Although Mr. Kendall was not 
able to be present, his paper was read by 
Supt. Cooley of the Evansville schools. 

Associated charity methods were dis- 
cussed from the point of view of both 
large and small communities. A detailed 
description of the co-operation it makes 
possible in a small city was given by Rev. 
Conrad Huber of Richmond, while 
Ernest P. Bicknell, superintendent of the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities, outlined 
the How and Why of the movement. 

The especially high death rate from 
tuberculosis in the city of Evansville— 
due largely to the presence of many Ne- 
groes—gave increased significance to the 
fact, significant in itself, that a whole 
evening was devoted to the consideration 
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of this subject. Congressman Watson 
described impressively the horrors of the 
scourge and value of the work which 
trained medical men are doing to stamp 
it out. Health Commissioner W. A. 
Evans, of Chicago, then illustrated by 
stereopticon slides the extent of the dis- 
ease, its occupational bearings, the ways 
in which it spreads, and the treatment 
by which it is overcome. 

The 1908 Indiana Conference will 
meet in South Bend, and the officers 
elected for it are: 

President, Dr. George F. Edenharter, I[n- 
dianapolis; vice-presidents: Frederick S. 
Fish, South Bend; Fremont Goodwine, 
Williamsport; J. V. Rush, Evansville; Rev. 
Conrad Huber, Richmond; John McGregor, 
Indianapolis; Rev. W. B. Farmer, Posey- 
ville; Judge Edward O’Rourke, Fort Wayne; 
John A. Wood, Laporte; Mrs. Milton Shirk, 
Peru; Mrs. Laura Cumback, Greensburg; 
Mrs. Catherine McIlvaine, Vincennes; secre- 
tary, Marcus C. Fagg, Evansville; assistant 
secretaries: Miss Carrie Rein, South Bend; 
Miss Mary Fauntleroy, La Fayette; 

Executive Committee: Rev. Francis H. 
Gavisk, Indianapolis; Amos W. Butler, In- 
dianapolis; Marvin Campbell, South Bend; 
Rabbi M. M. Feuerlicht, Indianapolis; Henry 
Barnhardt, Rochester; C. A. Prosser, New 
Albany; A. R. Chaman, Terre Haute; Col. 
Eli Ritter, Indianapolis; E. M. Wilson, Fort 
Wayne; C. C. Puterbaugh, Elkhart; George 
S. Wilson, Indianapolis; Ernest Alden, 
Terre Haute; W. H. Whittaker, Jefferson- 
ville; Mrs. W. J. McKee, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Nellie M. Stouder, Muncie. 


THE VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


After the Virginia State Conference of 
Charities and Correction adjourned last 
Thursday, there seemed to be a little 
doubt among the delegates whether it 
had been-wise to meet at the Jamestown 
Exposition. Norfolk is by no means a 
central meeting place for Virginians and 
the exposition is a strong counter attrac- 
tion that had to be met. Couple this 
with the fact that the Social Economy 
Building was so cold that the conference 
was obliged to adjourn after it had been 
in session for an hour or so, to find a 
place where the discussions could be held 
in comfort, and it is a wonder that the 
sixth Virginia conference turned out to 
be the success that it was. The meetings 
were not largely attended, but the few 
present showed a determination of spir- 
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it that is certain to bring about results. 
The Virginia Legislature meets this 
month and the echoes of the conference 
will be heard in Richmond during that 
session. 

Throughout the conference, which 
lasted from Wednesday morning until 
Thursday afternoon, there were a few 
problems that were particularly promi- 
nent in the discussion—the need for a 
state board of charities, the necessity for 
a home for delinquent girls between the 
ages of eight and sixteen and the wisdom 
of a juvenile court law. . Dr. F.- H. 
Wines stated in addressing the confer- 
ence there was this one thought underly- 
ing all of the papers,—the need for class- 
ification in dealing with delinquents. 
“That’s the history of philanthropic ef- 
fort,” he said, ‘‘to secure better class fi- 
cation. And the greatest reason for a 
state board of charities is because classi- 
fication has always received its impetus 
through such boards. The greatest 
need of Virginia is a state board of char- 
ities: 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, of Alexan- 
dria, spoke for the organization of a state 
board that would inspect private as well 
as public institutions. “Most people be- 
lieve,” she said, “that people in private 
charities are soft hearted and because 
they are soft hearted they think that 
they are soft headed also. A rigid in- 
spection of private institutions would be 
bound to inspire confidence in them.” 
The organization of a state board of 
charities is one measure that is going to 
be followed into the legislature. A res- 
olution to that effect was passed. 

A second question that was constantly 
arising in the conference was the need 
for an industrial home for girls. Rev. 
A. B. Sharpe of Richmond told how de- 
linquent girls between the ages of eight 
and sixteen were given little or no chance 
for reformation. The demand for a 
home for such girls has been partially 
met by the prospect of establishing che 
Virginia Home and Industrial School 
for Girls. Captain John L. Roper of 
Norfolk has given $10,000 for such an 
institution providing that $20,000 addi- 
tional is secured from other sources. In 
January, 1906, a charter was procured 
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for the school and an earnest effort is be- 


ing made to secure the necessary $20,-" 


000. 
The other problem of classification 


that the conference is trying to solve is 
what to do with the delinquent boy. At 
present he is mixed in indiscriminately 
with criminals. Dr. Royster of the Nor- 
folk Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children outlines the situation as 
follows: 


In the first place I have been told on what 
appeared to be reasonably good authority 
that the state reformatories were so over- 
crowded that it was hardly worth while to 
have a boy committed to them. On investi- 
gation, however, I find that this is true only 
in part. The colored reformatory is over- 
crowded, containing at present about twenty- 
five boys more than its capacity. The white 
institution has still about the same number 
of vacancies. The conduct and maintenance 
of these institutions requires the expenditure 
of considerable amounts of money and for 
this we must look to the legislature and I 
think it should be the expressed sentiment 
of this body that the legislature at its coming 
session appropriate sufficient funds to at once 
relieve any crowding that now exists or may 
occur in the near future. 

A matter which should receive immediate 
attention is the great delay in sending boys 
who have been committed to the reformatory 
to that institution. Speaking of my own city 
alone I am told that boys are sent for not 
oftener than once a month and that if a 
boy is committed by the police justice to 
the reformatory he must wait, imprisoned 
in our city jails for thirty days or more, 
until the officer of the reformatory comes 
after him. (In a letter from the superin- 
tendent of the reformatory I am informed 
that they are willing to send after boys 
whenever notified.) This delay and conse- 
quent imprisonment is such a manifest evil 
that it should be corrected as soon as atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact regardless who is 
at fault. One case recently under our notice 
will illustrate this point: A boy applied to 
the police department for lodging and was 
turned over by the chief to our officer, who 
gave the boy lodging in our home. As he 
was over the age under which we work we 
could not apply for guardianship and so a 
position was secured for him and he was 
transferred to the boys’ home. He _ held 
his place for a while, but soon began to 
steal and of course was discharged, although 
his employer refused to prosecute him, and 
at the request of the N. S. P. C. CG. was com- 
mitted to the reformatory. He remained 
in the city jail for over three months and 
on the request of the sergeant was released 
and turned loose. 

We must look upon the class of juvenile 
delinquents, not as offenders but as sick 
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children needing the attention of a physician 
either physically, mentally or morally. Many 
cases of moral delinquency have been cured 
by attention to physical defects, and when- 
ever the environment is not proper for the 
child, it is the duty of the state to either 
improve its environment or supply a better. 
If more money were appropriated for juve 
nile courts and works for prevention, the 
state would need fewer and smaller jails, 
penitentiaries and reformatories. 


The county jails came in for their share 
of attention, and the papers and discus- 
sions showed that Virginia is in the same 
class with many other states that conduct 
their jails as “free schools for crime.” 
The following is from Richard E. Byrd’s 
paper on The Need for a State Board of 
Charities. 

Speaking of a county jail recently vis- 
ited he said: “Here are a few narrow 
cages built like berths in a steamship 
cabin. They are about the size of a 
monkey cage in a respectable menagerie. 
In them are a white epileptic, an adult 
Negro murderer, a white man convicted 
of illicit liquor dealing, two boys between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen and a 
white man with delerium tremens.” 
Rev. W. A. Cooper of Norfolk told of 
another jail where whites and Negroes, 
young and old, are herded together in- 
discriminately, whiling away the time by 
gambling. 

The necessity for reform in dealing 
with criminals was further outlined by 
Burnett Lewis of Richmond who stated 
that considerable good could be done by 
the press if it would refuse to encourage 
crime by not printing the detailed stories 
of wrong doing. Rev. George H. Wiley 
of Richmond suggested that the state 
should give every criminal all the work 
he could do and use the money thus 
earned for the convict’s family. The 
same thought was expressed by Rev. R. 
A. Robinson of Norfolk. Quoting from 
Fiske’s Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors,—to the effect that ‘Virginia has no 
roads,” he stated that the waste of the 
present system of boarding convicts in 
idleness made such an assertion unpar- 
donable. 

Dr. Royster of Norfolk spoke for the 
establishment of a workhouse. At pres- 
ent if a man is arrested for non-support 
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he is placed under bond and if he still 
refuses to support his family he goes to 
jail. 

“What should be done in my opinion,” 
he said, “is to establish workhouses 
where these men are kept and paid for 
their labor.’’ He continued: 

An amount sufficient for their own mainte- 
nance is to be reserved from their wages and 
the balance appropriated for the support of 
the wife and children. After serving a term 
of months or years, as the case may be, they 
are to be paroled and kept under the obser- 
vation officer and upon the voluntary return 
to the non-supporter class he is recommitted 
to the workhouse for a longer sentence. 
If such procedures as this were the practice 
I doubt not that we would have fewer 
families whose husband and father failed 
to support them. 

Dr. Charles F. Grandy of Norfolk was 
chairman on the session on the tubercu- 
losis. He estimated that there were 
3000 to 3500 deaths from tuberculosis in 
Virginia in 1906. To combat the dis- 
ease the state is doing nothing. There is 
no state sanatorium, no compulsory 
registration, the spitting law is unen- 
forced and the boards of health are dor- 
mant. Dr. J. E. Harris of Barryville 
stated the need for a state sanatorium. 
He said that there are 10,000 tuberculo- 
sis patients in Virginia unable to pay 
anything for treatment. These 10,000 
are the ones who most need instruction 
and a state sanatorium through its dis- 
charged patients would, he believed, do 
a vast amount of real educational work. 
Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of the In- 
ternational Congress on Tuberculosis, 
stated that what Virginia really needed 
was not a state tuberculosis association, 
but a systematic registration of deaths 
from the disease. A state association 
should not be formed until such a regis- 
tration is made. 

In the section on defectives, papers 
were read by Professor G. D. Ewitt of 
the School for the Deaf and Blind at 
Staunton, on the Care and Training of 
the Deaf, by Dr. A. S. Priddy, superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern State Hos- 
pital at Marion on the Institutional Care 
of Idiots, Imbeciles and Dements, in 
which he stated the need for an institu- 
tion for feeble-minded children. Dr. 
W. A. Plecker told of the need for accu- 
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rate statistics on charitable subjects, em- 
phasizing the necessity for reliable fig- 
ures in dealing with the race problem, 
the proper classification of defectives, the 
liquor traffic and the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. Other papers were read by 
Miss Margaret King of Norfolk on Chil- 
dren’s Playgrounds, Gardens and School 
Farms and by J. Gordon Bohannon of 
Surry on the Colony Care of the Insane. 

Alexander Johnson, secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction was present and stated his 
views on the real functions of state con- 
ferences of charities. Most important of 
all, he believed, state conferences afford 
an opportunity for taking account of the 
state’s stock in trade. 

The question should not be, “Have we 
the best equipment?” but, ““‘What about the 
product?” Are the sick cured as quickly 
as possible, are the poor helped so as to be 
independent, are criminals put on their feet? 
The machinery wants to be the best pos- 
sible, but the product depends on the men 
and the women in charge of the output. And 
we not only need strong equipment and 
strong superintendents. We must have en- 
lightened public opinion. The vast majority 
of our citizens are absolutely ignorant on 
questions of social welfare and the great 
function of a state conference is to diffuse 


our intelligent appreciation of charitable 
work. 


That seems to be Virginia’s greatest 
need to-day,—an intelligent appreciation 
of charitable work. The earnest work- 
ers who gathered at the Jamestown Ex- 
position last week have a big burden to 
lift. Already the conference has done 
much, and it will certainly increase in its 
efficiency as the public is made to realize 
the importance of the problems it is try- 
ing to solve. 

Officers for next year’s meeting were 
elected as follows: President, S. P. Wad- 
dell, Henrico; vice-presidents: 1. J. W. 
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Williams, Courtland; 2. Mrs. Kate Wal- 
ler Barrett, Alexandria; 3. Dr. A. 5S. 
Priddy, Marion; 4. Mrs. N. Minor, 
Richmond; 5. Rev. R. A. Robinson, Nor- 
folk. Executive Council: J. I. Mastin, 
Richmond; J. P. Pettyjohn, Lynchburg; 
F. F. West, Louisa; C. B. Cooke, Rich- 
mond; Miss Gundry, Falls Church; Mrs. 
Bartlett Roper, Petersburg; R. O. Eger- 
ton, Petersburg. Secretary, George B. 
Davis, Richmond; treasurer, Robert Gil- 
liam, Petersburg. 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


The Missouri State Conference of 
Charities and Correction met at Mar- 
shall, Oct. 24, 25, 26. Among the most 
noteworthy addresses were The Func- 
tions of the Juvenile Court, by Judge 
George H. Williams of the Juvenile 
Court in St. Louis; The Duty of the 

tate Toward the Delinquent Child, by 
E. M. Grossman, St. Louis; The Organ- 
ized Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Roger N. Baldwin, St. Louis; Civic Re- 
sponsibility Towards the Tubercular, by 
Dr: William Porter, St. Louis;~ The 
Causes and Treatment of Epilepsy, by 
Dr. Brummel Jones, of Kansas City; and 
The Humanizing Influence of Religion, 
by Father J. T. Coffey, St. Louis. The 
chief topic of the conference was the 
Juvenile Delinquent. Tle chief event of 
the meeting was the visit to the Colony 
for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, lo- 
cated at Marshall. While the colony is 
in splendid condition, according to what 
is possible with the appropriations and 
buildings already provided, there remain 
the needs of more space per inmate and 
the entire separation of the epileptic chil- 
dren from the imbecile children. More- 
over a better classification according to 
age would be a gain. 
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By the Editor 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
a Tae ee ere ea Sead ae alg 


Dr. Frankel, Mr. Chapin and their associates in the committee which has 
been investigating the standard of living on behalf of the New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, have made a report which is worthy of the 
attention of employers, relief agencies and the general public. The task which 
was set the committee was to report to the conference “what constitutes the 
essentials of a normal standard of living, and the cost of such a standard of 
living for a definite social unit at this time, in the cities and towns of this state.” 
There were two obvious methods of complying with this mandate. The members 
of the committee might have taken their seats about a table—preferably a lunch 
table—and written down from their own experience and impressions a list of the 
essentials of a normal standard and then with this enumeration in hand they 
might have inquired from real estate agents, corner grocers, dry goods mer- 
chants, and others what its various items would cost. The other method, which 
was adopted by the committee, was to send investigators to a considerable number 
of families, selected as typical of large groups of the population, with instruc- 
tions to ascertain precisely what kinds of rooms these families live in, what fur- 
niture they have, what they spend for food, fuel, clothing, health, recreation, edu- 
cation and other purposes and what they get in return for these expenditures, 
and then by tabulating, analyzing and studying these returns, arranging the 
schedules in a graded series according to their total expenditure, try to discover 
at what point a normal standard is found, where the line is which separates the 
family which is in position to maintain physical and mental efficiency from the 
family which, from lack of adequate income, is necessarily losing ground. 

The committee quickly, almost contemptuously, discarded the schedules in 
which the incomes are below $600 a year. The most superficial examination of 
those schedules discloses that a family consisting of man, wife and three children 
below working age—the “definite social unit” decided upon—cannot live on 
less than six hundred dollars a year in New York city, without deprivations and 
hardships compared with which race suicide, charitable relief, or strikes would 
be welcome alternatives. The first group to which the report gives serious con- 
sideration is that which includes the families whose incomes range from $600 to 
$700. Minute inspection of the apartments, furnishings, dietary, recreation, of 
the expenditures for all purposes in the seventy-six families in this group con- 
vinces the committee, as it will convince any candid student of the subject, that 
these families also are below standard. When there is extraordinarily good 
management and no exceptional misfortunes they may be successful in avoiding 
the disasters of debt, dependence, or degeneration. By what right, however, do 
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we demand extraordinary capacity for management in a family which is living 
on two dollars a day? What guarantee have we to give that they will not meet 
with such misfortunes as sooner or later qvertake the most lucky of mortals? That 
there is available on an average in this group of families only six dollars a year 
for furniture, eleven dollars for health, spent mainly in meeting the expenses of 
acute illness, and three dollars for recreation and amusement, is a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the adverse judgment of the committee on any claim of this group to 
represent the minimum normal standard. 

It is quite true that the picture which the schedules enable us to draw of an 
average family in this first group is not one of absolute squalor or misery. It 
is rather one of deprivation, of dearth of reasonable opportunity. It is a striking 
fact, however, that in passing from this group to the next, in which the income 
is increased one hundred dollars a year, it is found that more than half of this 
increase is spent for food, while in passing from the second group to the’ third, 
where there is a similar increment of income, only one-quarter of the increase is 
used for food and three-quarters are devoted to other purposes. This would 
seem to indicate that our first seventy-six families who spend on an average 
$656, do not have enough to eat. It would hardly be urged seriously that 
they should spend for food any of the eleven dollars which they now give for 
health, or of the three dollars which they give to recreation. Those who know 
about New York rents will scarcely expect them to transfer any of the thirteen 
dollars a month which they pay for their two or three rooms. They could do 
this indirectly by taking in lodgers, and thus, at the expense of further over- 
crowding, increase their allowance for food. In fact this is precisely the differ- 
ence in many instances between the families in the first group and those in the 
second. They move up into the higher group by getting on with less than three 
rooms. The eighty-three families whose incomes range from $700 to 
$800, pay a trifle over thirteen dollars a month, instead of a trifle under. They 
have less privacy, but more and better food, fuel, furniture, clothing and recrea- 
tion. It is interesting that they spend exactly the same amount for burial insurance 
as their less opulent neighbors. 

Why should not these $600 to $700 families move elsewhere? If the com- 
mittee had been able to push its inquiries in the other cities and towns of the 
state it would undoubtedly have been found that smilar incomes there represent a 
much higher standard. The few schedules which they did obtain clearly indi- 
cate that rentals are lower, housing accommodations superior, and other expenses 
less. This is not a question, however, which can be settled off-hand. There is 
no certainty that these families would be able to retain in the smaller cities and 
towns their present average income of $650. Perhaps they could earn enough 
to maintain as high a standard as at present, but they evidently do not think so. 
The burden of proof clearly rests on any who would propose so simple a solution 
as that our seventy-six families and the larger number whom they represent, 
persistently ignore their own best interests, or fail in the capacity to distribute 
their meagre income to the best advantage. We hold that the problem is largely 
one to be worked out in the city itself; and that physical environment, wages, 
relief and education are all integral elements in its solution. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


PAY PATIENTS IN 
HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE 


A characteristic infirmity of state leg- 
islatures is their proneness for doing 
things half way. The wisest laws are 
often left practically non-effective 
through failure to appropriate funds for 
carrying out their provisions. Illinois 
finds herself in this situation with regard 
to her recently enacted law requiring the 
State Board of Charities to secure reim- 
bursement in whole or in part “from rel- 
atives or friends who are liable, or who 
may be willing to assume the costs of 
support of inmates of state hospitals sup- 
ported by the state.” No appropriation 
was made by the legislature to pay the 
agents whom the board was authorized to 
appoint to collect money for the care of 
patients. This situation should of course 
be relieved at the first possible moment, 
either through the special session of the 
legislature, now convened, or through use 
of some of the funds in the “emergency 
appropriation.” 

When the Illinois legislation was being 
projected, it was found that complete 
facts were not available as to the gen- 
eral practice concerning private support 
for the insane in public institutions. The 
Illinois Board of Charities has rendered 
a valuable service in ascertaining these 
facts through a careful enquiry. The in- 
formation resulting from the enquiry is 
now available in the last quarterly Bul- 
letin issued by the board. It throws so 
much light upon public loss that it 
should prove exceptionally valuable to 
those whe might care to consider a 
change in the existing practice in other 
states. 
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The enquiry was carried on through 
communieation with state boards of char- 
ity, state commissions in lunacy, state 
boards of control, and, where these did 
not exist, with the governors, who turned 
the correspondence over to the head of 
some state institution for reply. Includ- 
ing Illinois it was found that thirty out 
of forty-five states now have provision 
for reimbursing the state when the pri- 
vate means of the patient or his family 
permit. These states are: 


Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Five states require pay from the estate of 
the patient, but not from the family, namely: 
Colorado, Kentucky, South Dakota, Utah and 
Virginia. 

Two states, Minnesota and Nebraska, have 
been considering a change to the system of 
pay patients. 

Four states provide that pay patients may 
be admitted to the state institutions, being 
Florida, Maryland, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The remaining seven maintain the work 
of the institutions exclusively from the pub- 
lic funds, namely: Georgia, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio, Washington and West 
Virginia. 

Of the forty-five states, including Illinois, 
the public policy in thirty-seven contemplates 
that patients are to pay their own way in 
greater or less degree, this being clearly the 
prevalent rule. 


Although the general policy of the 
public law on this subject shows a con- 
siderable uniformity, the practice under 
such law shows wide differences in the 
several states. The difference is so great 
between the better standards and the less 
fruitful usages that, if the former were 
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brought into force in all the states, it 
would enable them to undertake import- 
ant public enterprises which for the time 
being are in abeyance for sheer inability 
to provide funds.. If Illinois, for instance, 
should administer its new law with the 
same result that Massachusetts obtains 
from handling pay patients, it could pro- 
vide, on the basis of what has been done 
in Massachusetts, more than $700,000 in 
two years. This saving could in part go 
for an epileptic colony at $265,000 and a 
consumptive sanatorium at $150,000, both 
of which enterprises were unfavorably 
considered by the last Illinois legislature 
because of insufficient funds. 

The aim of the enquiry by the Illinois 
Board was “to learn whether a charge 
was made for the care of patients; whe- 
ther any distinction was made in the 
treatment of pay cases; on what prin- 
ciple the charge was based; and the spirit 
in which the workings of the system were 
received by those affected by it.” 

Analyzing the voluminous results of 
the enquiry, the following generalizations 
are warranted: 


1. One gratifying fact appears in the ex- 
perience of a number of states, in that, while 
many who are able to care for their rela- 
tives in the state institutions are seeking to 
escape their responsibility, there are multi- 
tudes of cases where the ability is not suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the statute, 
but where friends are voluntarily providing 
such support as they can. 

2. It is evident from the experience of a 
number of states that the local agencies for 
collecting funds from friends of patients are 
too often subject to political or other in- 
fluences to render them best suited to this 
duty. 

3. The institutions themselves have been 
unfortunate in acting as collecting agencies, 
with loss of revenue to which they were en- 
titled and with friction which tended to 
interfere with the smooth running of their 
machinery. 

4. The method which has been most suc- 
cessful has been that in which the state 
takes entire charge and employs its own 
agents for getting the information on which 
the question of adjustment of private sup- 
port depends. 

5. In all the best experience it appears that 
the enforcement of the provision requiring 
private support is dependent on the use of 
good judgment in adapting the rule to the 
conditions attending the individual case. 
By the adoption of this spirit and by provid- 
ing for partial support where the family or 
estate is not sufficient to meet the demands 
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in full, the work of the institutions has been 
advanced by large additions to their means 
of maintenance, which otherwise would have 
been lost. The example of Massachusetts, 
which is set forth in some detail, seems to 
embody the most successful standard. Massa- 
chusetts derived 14.6 per cent of its hospital 
support from private patients in 1905 and 
about 16 per cent in 1906. . 

6. It will be noted as the almost uniform 
policy that all patients are treated alike in 
the state institutions, whether they are main- 
tained at public or private expense. No class 
distinctions or contrasts based on pecuniary 
condition are allowed. No difficulty is ob- 
servable anywhere in carrying out this prin- 
ciple of management. The apprehension 
sometimes raised by this question may there- 
fore practically be dismissed. 

7. The terms current in designating the 
two classifications of patients indicate that 
there is quite a divergence in the usage, al- 
though the employment of the more consider- 
ate terms is the free privilege of all: In 
some states it Seems to be a part of the policy 
of disciplining the relatives into partial sup- 
port to apply the term “pauper,” even when 
the patient is not a pauper in any true sense, 
but always has been an industrious, honor- 
able and productive member of society, be 
ing only laid aside by accident or mis- 
fortune. The term “public” patient would 
have no reproach and has a legitimate and 
easily understood application, in contrast to 
“private” which appropriately designates the 
support of the other class. Its general use 
might be considered in lack of a better term. 
The term “lunatic” has all but disappeared 
from the public nomenclature, as it has from 
the public superstition. Most states have 
dropped the use of the word “incurable” as 
the public designation of a hospital to which 
human beings who still possess sensitive 
feelings may be committed. 


ORPHANS’ DAY METHODS 


During the Russo-Japanese war Amer- 
icans were very much interested in some 
of the methods employed by the Japan- 
ese for raising funds for the war. It will 


be remembered that one of these was ~ 


asking people to deny themselves of 
some particular thing, and then paying 
what they saved by the denial to the 
government. Another method was ask- 
ing everybody to give the proceeds of one 
day’s work each week or each month to 
the war fund. The Salvation. Army has 
its self-denial days, but it remained for 
some orphan asylums in Georgia to apply 
one of these methods to raising funds for 
such institutions. 

Some years ago the Rev. H. L. Crum- 
ley, who is the agent of the’ Orphans’ 
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Home of the North Georgia Conference 
—a Methodist institution—began asking 
the Sunday schools of that state for an 
annual contribution to his institution. It 
was first suggested to him by someone 
connected with the Atlanta Constitution 
that he ask for a day’s labor from every 
one. The first year that it was tried the 
orphans’ homes realized eight hundred 
dollars. 

Then Mr. Crumley tried to interest all 
of the orphans’ homes in Georgia, but 
never fully succeeded. He has, however, 
brought about a union of eight homes in 
Georgia, three in South Carolina, and a 
few in Alabama, Florida, Kentucky and 
Virginia. Jf a joint movement can be 
brought about, the newspapers are will- 
ing to assist it with all the advertising 
necessary. ; 

The Saturday before the last Sunday 
in September is declared to be Orphans’ 
Day throughout the state, and every man, 
woman and child is asked to give the 
proceeds of that day’s work. Women are 
asked to have all-day sewing parties, 
children give their earnings or income 
for that day, farmers, shopworkers, 
store-keepers, sales-people, bankers, 
brokers, everybody is asked to give. The 
givers have the privilege of directing to 
which institution their contributions 
shall go. About $30,000 was received 
this year, of which the Orphans’ Home 
of the North Georgia Conference re- 
ceived $13,500, an amount probably due 
to their good advertising—the South 
Georgia Home $5000, the Baptist Home 
about $3000, Presbyterian Home, South 
Carolina Baptist Home and Jewish Or- 
phan Asylum about $2500 each. At the 
next tri-state Orphans’ Homes Confer- 
ence plans for the work are to be im- 
proved and an attempt will be made to 
cover the entire South. 

While realizing the essentially good 
features of this plan, some of the means 
used to advertise it seem somewhat open 
to criticism. The North Georgia Or- 
phans’ Home is a cottage institution run 
on modern methods, but its manner of 
interesting newspapers and Sunday- 
schools for making appeals for Work 
Day lead one to suppose that the only 
kind of children it has there are fit 
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inmates for juvenile reformatories or in- 
stitutions for defective children. It sure- 
ly is far from its purpose to suggest 
this about the home, or any other or- 
phan home in the state, but such phrases 
as these from appeals of numerous 
institutions associated in Work Day: 
“All engaged in prosecuting earnestly 
the great work of redeeming the mind 
and heart from error and the body from 
disease and squalor and dirt,” (which is 
evidently an inspired phrase in the Aélan- 
ta Constitution), would certainly not be 
pleasant reading for a future graduate 
oi one of these institutions. 

The North Georgia Orphans’ Home 
also issues a little newspaper through 
which it hopes to help its work 
and to increase the collections on 
Work Day. It suggests for recita- 
tion by little Sunday-school children 
poems with the title of A Drunk- 
ard’s Child, and such lines as “Who bids 
for the little child—body and soul and 
brain? ‘I bid’, cries Beggary, 
‘I bid for them, one and all. I will teach 
them a thousand lessons to—lie, and 
skulk and crawl.’” and so on through 
bids made by Crime and the Prison, clos- 
ing with the lines, spoken by Crime: 

Give me the little children, I’ll take them 
as they’re born, and feed their every passion 
with misery and scorn. 

One of the pictures used for illustra- 
tion entitled, Who Saves the Tempted 
Must Save the Tempter, puts pipes and 
cigarettes into the mouths of poor little 
children and a whiskey bottle on the table 
to suggest the wickedness—not which 
may be acquired, but which from the 
accompanying literature seems to be in- 
herent in the children. 

We are sure that appeals of this 
kinds are “a mistake due to ‘*the 
feeling that people will be more inter- 
ested in details of misery and sentimental 
appeals to morbid horrors, than in plac- 
ing before them the natural claim of de- 
pendent children to be cared for in the 
best possible way. 


CHICAGO 
SOCIAL SERVICE CLUB 


In attendance, in enthusiasm and in 
the vital quality of the program and dis- 
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cussion at the opening meeting, the Chi- 
cago Social Service Club has started an- 
other year in a way that indicates even 
greater success than the club has already 
achieved. Continuing the arrangement 
of last year, the meetings are held on the 
third Monday of each month at the rooms 
of the City Club, dinner being served. 
The first meeting was devoted to A Liv- 
ing Wage. Luke Grant, labor editor of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, and Miss 
Alice Henry, of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, made the principal ad- 
dresses. Mr. Grant spoke of the diffi- 
culty and undesirability of setting up a 
fixed sum as a minimum living wage for 
a family, since its needs and standards 
are continually changing and generally 
advancing. Among the forces that make 
for a living wage, he laid emphasis upon 
the labor union, giving several instances 
of the way in which wages have been in- 
creased through the organization of the 
workers, notably the freight handlers and 
carpenters. 

In contrast with his description of the 
securing of increased wages by strong 
unions of labor not in the lower ranks, 
was Miss Henry’s account of the wage in- 
creases in thirteen of the lowest paid 
occupations, including the sewing trades, 
by the establishment of wages boards in 
Australia, whose decisions are made 
legally binding. This method has prov- 
en so satisfactory in promoting industrial 
justice and peace that forty-eight other 
callings have now come under the juris- 
diction of the boards. 

The open discussion was led by Miss 
Mary E. McDowell and Sherman C. 
Kingsley. Miss McDowell spoke of the 
advance in ideals of personal and family 
comfort that constantly impelled some to 
exhausting efforts to make a wage that 
would permit them to surround them- 
selves with what they thought were reas- 
onable necessities. She also gave an ac- 
count with detailed expenses of three 
families of her neighborhood, showing 
how narrow is the margin between an 
independent and dependent condition 
even in families of good management and 
somewhat above the average family in 
resources. The most striking fact Mr. 
Kingsley brought out was that of the 
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cases dealt with from the office of the 
Relief and Aid Society, seventy-five per 
cent of the bread winners had been tem- 
porarily or permanently incapacitated for 
work on account of sickness. 


' ADULT PROBA- 


TION IN ILLINOIS 


The interest in adult probation, which 
was stimulated at the recent session of 
the Prison Congress in Chicago, and 
vigorously developed at the Illinois 
State Conference of Charities by Judge 
Stephen A. Foster, of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Court, has taken shape in a bill 
now pending in the Illinois legislature. 
The latter is now in special session to 
consider direct primary and deep water- 
way legislation. It is hoped that the 
adult probation measure may meet with 
the same favorable action as that accord- 
ed to the bill regulating the sale of 
cocaine. 

The successful experience of Judge 
McKenzie Cleland of the same court in 
paroling petty first offenders to volun- 
teer probation officers, has paved the way 
for a strong sentiment in support of the 
bill drawn by Judge Foster and introduc- 


ed by Representative Morton D. Hull. — 


In the cases of those convicted of larceny, 
embezzlement, or burglary of a place 
other than a business house, dwelling or 
place of habitation, or of any misdemean- 
or or any violation of a municipal ordin- 
ance, the court is authorized when it “‘is 
of the opinion that the interests of so- 
ciety would be subserved thereby,” and 
thinks there is “reasonable ground to 
hope that the offender will reform,” to 
suspend imposition of sentence provided 
the offender is placed upon parole to a 
regularly appointed officer. In cases of 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct, the 
offender may be immediately discharged 
without arraignment if he has not been 
arrested within the preceding twelve 
months, if he gives correctly his name 
and address, and states who are depend- 
ent upon him for support, and his place 
of employment. Provision is made for 
both paid and volunteer probation officers. 
Payments to the wife or family of the 
probationer as well as the payment of 
court costs, may be directed by the court. 


OARS 
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A NEW WEAPON 
AGAINST COCAINE 


Organized traffic in cocaine, carried on 
to a great extent among young boys, 
proved a startling disclosure when it be- 
came known through an investigation 
made more than two years ago by resi- 
dents of Hull House, Chicago. Since 
that time the fight against the drug has 


‘been waged persistently. The skirmishes 


have been frequently referred to in these 
columns. 

There was the trouble—they were 
principally skirmishes, and _ ineffective 
ones at that. The battle could not be 
forced because the law furnished little 
better than popguns when the real need 
was some heavy artillery, but the Illinois 
legislature has provided this in a new law 
which it is expected Governor Deneen 
will sign immediately. Drawn by Judge 
Sadler and C. H. Avery, of the State 
Board of Pharmacy, backed by Superin- 
tendent John L. Whitman, of the House 
of Correction, and embodying the sug- 
gestions of Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull 
House, the new measure has been given 
the benefit of the experience of those who 
deal legally with the evil as well as those 
who have voluntarily tried to ascertain its 
extent. 

A fine of $1,000, or imprisonment in 
jail for a year, or both, are the chief 
penalties for illegal selling. While many 
feel that a high minimum fine should be 
stipulated, the danger of laxness is not 
likely since the new municipal courts will 
undoubtedly take advantage of the maxi- 
mum to a greater degree than if the old 
system of justice courts still obtained. 
Physicians are forbidden to prescribe the 
drug to persons known to be addicted to 
its use. The measure includes with co- 
caine all of the products which are prac- 
tically the same though having a differ- 
ent technical name. It extends, more- 
over, to proprietary medicines contain- 
ing cocaine. Legal sale is allowed only 
on the prescription of a registered physi- 
cian, giving the name and address of the 
person prescribed for, the date it was 
filled, to be kept permanently on file by 
the druggist. Cocaine at wholesale may 
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be sold only upon the written order of a 
registered physician, veterinary surgeon 
or dentist, but the package must be plain- 
ly marked on the outside showing what 
it contains and the word “poison” printed 
prominently in red ink. 


TWO CANDIDATES AND 
WHAT THEY STOOD FOR 


Z. R. Brockway, Elmira’s sturdy octo- 
genarian mayor, was defeated at the 
polls last week in his campaign for re- 
election. Mr. Brockway’s unique cam- 
paign and the corporate interests which 
opposed his re-election, were discussed in 
our issue for November 2. The fact that 
only 156 votes stood between Mr. Brock- 
way and success indicates, perhaps, a very 
strong independent vote in Elmira, and 
confirms his claim to non-partisanship in 
spite of his nomination by the Republican 
ticket in the face of life long Democratic 
connections. 

With the defeat of Congressman Bur- 
ton’s Republican ticket in Cleveland, 
James F. Jackson lost in his campaign 
for charities commissioner. Mr. Jack- 
son is well known as the general secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Associated Chari- 
ties, and was previously connected with 
charitable organizations in St. Paul, New 
York and other cities. 

In his platform Mr. Jackson declared: 


My nomination came not because of any 
political experience or ambition, but because 
of my record in charity work. If elected, a 
wise balance of sentiment and sense would 
be my ideal. I would have efficient heads 
over the public charitable institutions and I 
would assume responsibility for their poli- 
cies. My sole aim would be efficiency. I 
would make it my business to see that every 
dollar expended brought a return to the city 
of one hundred cents worth of benefit to the 
unfortunate, either in material or service, 
and that the books should be open to prove 
it. I would promote positive and sympa- 
thetic co-operation for the mutual good of 
the municipality among the private charity 
organizations of the city which expend one 
million dollars annually. I would not abol- 
ish out-door relief, but I would so admin- 
ister that department as greatly to increase 
its usefulness, and so as to promote and not 
undermine self-respect. The official method 
of distribution omits from charity the per- 
sonal touch; it leaves to the poor his pov- 
erty and cheats him of that friendliness 
which the private societies gladly extend. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


The conference opened in the Oxford 
Clubhouse on Wednesday evening. In 
spite of a heavy “nor’easter,” the worst 
that has visited the New England coast 
in years, the hall was crowded. Mayor 
Barney welcomed the conference to Lynn. 
Speaking of the importance of the “new 
social science” he said: 


Charity used to be the expression of the 
sentiment of general benevolence which re- 
sulted in the bestowal of money upon the 
poor. Today it has become a more or less 
exact science with its diagnosis and treat- 
ment given in much the same way that med- 
ical assistance is rendered. You who are the 
experts in this science are studying human 
character under adversity, as Dr, Cabot has 
put it. The problems of intemperance, of 
divorce, of the so-called social evil, of im- 
migration, of labor and capital, of crime and 
of disease, all enter into the expert knowl- 
edge that you are supposed to have. 

You represent the advance guard of the 
workers in this comparatively new social 
science. While you deal ostensibly with 
poverty and with crime, you are, if you are 
true to the spirit of today, studying the 
deeper human defects of which these are 
but symptoms, and giving your life to their 
cure. It is my sincere hope that this real 
significance of the work of your conference 
may impress itself upon this community and 
result in a greater general interest in our 
local charities. 


THE PROBATION PROBLEM 


The usual presidential address that 
often reviews events already well known, 
was omitted, and Judge Charles A. De- 
Courcy, president of the conference, read 
a paper on The Probation Problem. To- 
day there are fourteen paid probation 
officers appointed by the Superior Court 
and about eighty by the lower courts. 
The statutes require that the officers shall 
inquire into the nature of every criminal 
case brought before the courts, may rec- 
ommend that every person convicted 
thereby shall be placed upon probation, 
shall keep full records of all cases in- 
vestigated or placed in their care, shall 
make reports to the prison commissioners 
and shall co-operate with police officers. 

Speaking of the best methods to secure 
and maintain probation officers who will 
measure up to the ideal standard, Judge 
DeCourcy said: 
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First, we must interest the judges. The 
responsibility for good probation officers 
rests upon the judges who appoint them, 
and in most cases unfit appointments are 
due to a failure to appreciate the great pos- 
sibilities of a model probation officer. 
Judges should also become interested in the 
system itself, for they must not discredit 
probation by loading down the system with 
cases not intended for it. 

Second, we must interest the public. The 
criminal law reformer is conscious of a pub- 
lic apathy and even opposition that is more 
than mere conservatism. 


PREVENTION OF TRUANCY 


Thursday morning’s session on The 
Prevention of Truancy was opened with 
a paper by Dr. Jane E. Robbins, executive 
secretary of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York. She stated that 
in New York city the problem of truancy 
brings us at once to the foreign problem. 

The prevention of truancy from the 
school-teacher’s standpoint was Henry 
ID. Hervey’s subject. Mr. Hervey is 
superintendent of schools in Malden. He 
stated that if we want to help these chil- 
dren, and those who are kept out of 
school by the ignorance and shiftlessness 
of the parents, we must begin with the 
home. Emphasizing the responsibility 
of the school he said: 


Some means must be devised by which 
our school system, now too ponderous and 
inflexible, may be made to adjust itself more 
easily to the needs of individual pupils. It 
is a fact deplored by all true teachers, that 
there is no more child’s garden, but the chain- 
gang drill, which by interfering with the 
regular processes of the physical life of the 
child must stunt his body and’ stultify his 
mind. Only the exceptionally strong and 
aggressive child should go to school, whether 
this be kindergarten or not, with any regu- 
larity; and none should go daily for weeks 
at a time. Compulsory attendance for chil- 
dren under nine is sinful and every law for 
its enforcement daily is sure to ruin the 
generation victimized by it. This statement 
that a child of six is better off at school than 
at home when the home is poverty-stricken 
may be true; but this does not save the 
child; nor does it save civilization from its 
sin that any mother can be poverty-stricken. 


Maurice I. Corkey, a Boston truant 
officer, in an address containing a vol- 
ume of practical advice, stated that there 
are many reasons for truancy besides the 
abnormal nature of the pupil. 


1997 


CO-OPERATION OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE CHARITY 
———— sss 


Thursday afternoon’s meeting develop- 
ed into a session of considerable prac- 
tical value. Co-operation between over- 
seers of the poor and private charity, was 
the topic discussed under the following 
heads: When Should Overseers of the 
Poor Call Upon Private Charity for Aid? 
When Should Private Charity Call Upon 
Overseers of the Poor for Aid? 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, as chairman of 
the committee, told how in Massachusetts 
the State Board of Charity requires from 
the overseers certain reports, but each of 
the three hundred and fifty-four cities 
and towns, in matters of public aid, is 
largely a law unto itself. There are in 
Massachusetts five hundred and fifty-one 
incorporated charities. Often these 
charitable agencies and individuals know 
little of what the other is doing. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the 
overseer of the poor Edward F. Browne 
of Salem, said that it must be understood 
that private and public charities derive 
their authority to act from fundamentally 
different sources. The private charity is 
directed by a small body of persons. The 
public charity derives its authority to act 
from all the people and is governed by 
statute law. 


SCHOOLS AND 
———— 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 
$$$ 


Henry B. Taplin, headworker of Hale 
House, Boston, was chairman of the sec- 
tion on neighborhood work. Speaking 
of the important part that the schools 
should play in neighborhood work he said 
that the work of the schools and the so- 
called neighborhood work have been go- 
ing on side by side without competing 
or conflicting. He stated that the time 
has come for a larger co-operation which 
has already been worked out to a con- 
siderable extent in evening schools, school 
centers and gardens, municipal lectures, 
ete. The work of the schools as neigh- 
borhood centers was destined to be broad- 
ened in the future, he believed. 

One means by which the school is to 
undertake the work was the subject of a 
paper by Joseph Lee, on School Yards 
as Playgrounds. He said: 
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The school yard as a playground is useful 
not merely for recess but also for the young- 
er children afternoons and Saturdays and 
during vacation. For the purpose of a 
playground at other times than at recess 
the school yards should be furnished with 
a few games and toys, especially with sand 
and building blocks, and ought to have 
swings and tilts, and perhaps trapezes and 
giant strides, and other things which can 
be got pretty well out of the way during the 
crowded recess time. It should also have a 
kindergartner in charge, and during the hot 
summer months only the shaded part of it 
should be used. 

Philip Emerson, the last speaker of 
the evening, is well known as a lecturer 
and writer on educational topics, and as 
principal of the Cobbett School, which 
has for several years won the first prizes 
offered for school gardens by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, He told 
of the accomplishments of Lynn with re- 
lation to a larger use of the public schools 
in social service. 

An interesting instance of the working 
out of this idea was cited in the hundreds 
of perennial flowering plants distributed 
as gifts, prizes and sales at cost from the 
propagating beds of the Cobbett School 
to other schools, its pupils and many 
homes. Mr. Emerson sketched the 
neighborhood group plan of work de- 
veloped this year, whereby a teacher took 
permanent oversight of the home garden 
work of the children of a certain street 
or neighborhood year after year, banding 
old and young for co-operation in home 
ground improvement and directing them 
ia horticulture throughout the years of 
the elementary school. Bands of child 
judges visit the home gardens monthly, 
and prizes such as plants and bulbs, which 
will directly improve the gardens as well 
as stimulate interest, are awarded. 


WORK FOR DISCHARGED 
CHILDREN 


Friday’s meeting was opened with a 
practical discussion of the methods of 
ascertaining results in cases of discharg- 
ed children. Mrs. Glendower Evans, sec- 
retary of the trustees of the Lyman and 
Industrial Schools, stated that the com- 
mittee which had this subject had made 
the following suggestions in its report: 


The possibility of a group of societies 
coming together to devise a system upon 
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which their reports should be made up, 
agreeing upon common methods of classifi- 
cation, and comparing results, not in a spirit 
of rivalry, but to bring out the principles on 
which all are working, and to secure the 
benefits of self-scrutiny and of criticism by 
one’s peers. 

It was to carry out this recommendation 
that the committee was continued in office 
for another year. Accordingly on April 11, 
1907, a conference of child-helping societies 
was called at the rooms of the State Board 
of Charity, State House, at which twenty-one 
‘persons were present, representing several 
different organizations. At this conference 
a tabular form was agreed upon, covering 
the points which it was felt important 
should be reported upon in child-saving 
work. A copy of this tabular statement was 
later sent to all the child-saving societies of 
the state with a circular explaining its pur- 
poses and expressing the hope that the 
points contained therein might be covered by 
the next annual report of the society. The 
further hope was expressed that the socie- 
ties which are ready to adopt the common 
form here suggested should meet from time 
to time to discuss points of mutual interest, 
thus learning each from the other and all de- 
veloping a more understanding and co-opera- 
tive spirit. 


PRACTICAL METHODS DESCRIBED 


A practical method of keeping in 
touch with discharged children was out- 
lined by Miss Helen Woods, general sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
In part she said: 


When the children return to their parents 
it is our custom to write the child’s name 
on a memorandum calendar on a date two 
weeks, a month or two months beyond the 
day of return, as the case may demand. 
When that day comes it is staring us in the 
face and we make our call or inquiry as 
soon as possible. Upon our return from the 
visit we again place a reminder further along 
in our calendar as it seems best to us. If 
these entries are made in our calendar while 
the welfare of the child is brought fresh to 
our attention there will be little danger un- 
der the pressure of new work of our forget- 
ting to make our inquiry. We always re- 
member the birthdays of our children by a 
small token. One of the first things we do 
at the beginning of the year is to place 
the names of the children on one calendar on 
the different dates of birth. After the chil- 
dren return to their homes this date is a 
good one on which to make our inquiry. Our 
calendar, preferably showing a whole month 
at a glance and bristling with reminders, is 
invaluable. 


LAST SESSION ON PROBATION 


The final session on probation was 
opened by Edwin Mulready, probation 
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officer in Rockland. He stated that the 
three great principles which make for 
success in probation work are investiga- 
tion, supervision and prompt surrender. 
Warren F. Spaulding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, urged 
that a much larger use be made of the 
law which gives the court authority over 
wayward children. Speaking of adult 
probation work, he said in part: 


The state recognizes two classes of cases 
of drunkenness. There can be no discrim- 
ination at the time of arrest. But probation 
officers, with their records, are able to sepa- 
rate the occasional from the habitual of- 
fender, releasing the former while the latter 
is held for trial. This law is not used as 
generally as it should be. Many are sent to 
court in one jurisdiction who would be re- 
leased elsewhere. There is need of greater 
uniformity. 


The probation laws require the investiga- 
tion of all cases, yet some of the courts use 
it almost exclusively for drunkenness. The 
results of probation are fully as good in 
other classes of cases. The character of the 
offender and not the name of his offence 
should determine the question of probation. 


JUVENILE COURT AND PROBATION 


The relation of the juvenile court to 
the probation system was outlined by 
Judge Warren A. Reed, of the District 
Court, Brockton. 


The next conference will meet in Fall 
River, with the following officers: 


President, William P. Fowler, chairman of 
the Boston overseers of poor; vice-presidents, 
Right Rev. Daniel F. Sheehan, D. D., of Fall 
River, and Edward F. Bradford, president of 
the Union Relief Association of Springfield; 
secretary, Seymour H. Stone, general secre- 
tary of the Boston Children’s Friend Soci- 
ethy; treasurer, Jonathan T. Lincoln of Fall 
River; executive committee, Leontine Lin- 
coln, Fall River; Robert Treat Paine, Boston; 
Joseph Lee, Boston; Judge Charles A. De- 
Courcy, Lawrence; Miss Mary L. Birtwell, 
Cambridge; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston; 
Rev. Father Carter Clark, Lawrence; Phil- 
ip Davis, Boston; Miss C. O. Emmerton, Sa- 
lem; Miss Alice L. Higgins, Boston; William 
H. Hardy, Boston; Dr. Joshua F. Lewis, Mal- 
den; Miss Frances R. Morse, Beverly; Wil- 
liam H. Pear, Boston; Oliver Prescott, New 
Bedford; Miss Lotta S. Rand, Lynn; Ber- 
nard TT. Rothwell, Boston; Miss May L. 
Shepard, New Bedford; Mrs. Alfred D. Shef- 
field, Springfield; David F. Tilley, Boston; 
Miss Mariam Witherspoon, Worcester; Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, Manchester. 


The Cost of Living in New Yor A 


Lee A. Frankel 
Manager United Hebrew Charities, New York 


Copyright, 1907, CHARITIES AND THE Commons, New York 


Thisarticle is based ona report presented this week to the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction by its special committee 
on Standard of Living, of which Dr. FranKel is chairman. ‘The other 
members are Rev. Adolph Guttman, Syracuse, president Hebrew 
Relief Society;,. Edward T. Devine,; New York, general secretary 
Charity Organization Society; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York, presi- 
dent Industrial Removal Office; Frank Tucker, New York, vice-presi- 
dent Provident Loan Association; Mrs. William Einstein, New York, 
president Emanu-El Sisterhood;William H. Allen, New York, secre- 
tary Bureau Municipal Research; William H. Hatz, New York, presi- 
dent Jewish Orphan Asylum; Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, New York; 
Rev. William J. White, BrooKlyn, supervisor Catholic Charities, 
Homer Folks, New York, secretary State Charities Aid Association; 
William Guggenheim, New York, member Charities Publication Com- 
mittee; William Drescher, Rochester, Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany; John J. Fitzgerald, New York, St. Vincent de Paul Society; Rt. 
Rev. Thomas F. Hichey, Rochester; Walter E. Hruesi, secretary of 
the conference. 


A year ago the New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction dis- 
cussed at length the subject of Standard 
of Living, and appointed a committee 
“to report what constitutes a normal 
standard of living, and the cost of 
such a standard for a definite social unit, 
at this time, in the cities and towns 
of this state.” The choice of Prof. Rob- 
ert C. Chapin of Beloit College as sec- 
retary, and of Dr. Frank P. Underhill, 
assistant professor of physiological chem- 
istry at Yale, as critic of the food sched- 
ules, added to the value of the results. 
Elaborate schedules were drawn up, cov- 
ering these points: Housing; fuel and 
light; furniture; insurance; food; cloth- 
ing; health; taxes, dues and contribu- 
tions; recreation and amusement; educa- 
tion and reading; and miscellaneous. Us- 
ing both paid and volunteer agents, the 
committee filled out these schedules for 
732 families. There were no fixed groups 
taken, the only requirements being that 
the family be of average size—husband, 
wife, three children too young to be at 
work—with a total income between $600 
and $1,000. Above $1,000, it was 
thought, the committee need not go for 
its immediate purpose. What few sched- 
ules came in for families with an in- 


1See CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS for November 
17, 1906. 
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come less than $500 went to prove a 
previous belief that their standard of 
living must be abnormally low, or that 
outside assistance was required and re- 
ceived. 

The returns for cities and towns 
outside of New York city were so scat- 
tering that they were held valueless 
for purposes of comparison. Leaving 
out incomplete and otherwise  un- 
available schedules, the number finally 
used was 332 divided as follows: 


76 with ineomes between $600 and $700 
83 with incomes between $700 and $800 
71 with incomes between $800 and $900 
62 with incomes between $900 and $1000 
40 with incomes between $1000 and $1100 


The two following tables show these 
332 families, divided by nationality and 
by residence in four boroughs of Greater 
New York: 


TABLE I. 
NATIONALITY. 
Income. 

Total $600 $700 $800 $900 $1000 
700 800 900 1000 1100 
United States 71 Jai Pak Gals ally 9 
1 hist) caren ear ee 23 4 {( 6 4 2 
Colored ..... 30 12 fe 8 2 1 
Teuton ...... 40 5 8 8 11 8 
Frussianiee 1ss0n 05 160) 24 14 9 10 
AUstrianietreis 3 aly 8 8 2 
Bohemian ... 15 4 4 3 4 — 
INSEE NICH oe 9 aye 56 cI" Mr Anes Ua 7 8 
EOLA Laces 332 fy oe Sal Ay 40 
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TABLE II. 
RESIDENCE. 
Man- 

Income hattan B’klyn Bronx Queens Total 
$600 -700 ... 55 16 5 0 76 
$700 -800 ... 65 16 2° 0 83 
$800 -900 ... 56 9 5 al (ee 
$900 -1000 :. 43 iit 2 6 62 
$1000-1100 .. 28 10 1 al 40 

Total ....247 62 15 8 332 


The 332 families, for purposes of com- 
parison, have been divided 
groups by the amount of their income: 
First those having from $600 to $700 a 
year, or, roughly, weekly wages ranging 
from $11.50 to $13.50—the $2-a-day 
man; second, those having from $700 to 
$800 a year, or $13.50 to $15.50 a week; 
and third, those having from $800 to 
$900 a year, or from $15.50 to $17.50 a 
week—the man who earns almost $3 a 
day. 

TABLE III. 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


Group I.. Group II. Group III. 

$600—700 $700—800 $800—900 

Average Average Average 

Income Income Income 

$650 $746 $845 

Disbursements. 

Rents x05. ses a $154 $156 $167 

CATRRATEC. © chekre 12 is 14 

Fuel and Light 35 Cut 39 

Furniture .... 6 9 9 

Insurance ..... 18 19 19 

HOO Gas ee0.:2 Gis 270 320 345 
Meals_ eaten 
away from 

HOMOUER 24 18 22 22 

Clothing *...s.% 91 102 112 

Piealth Greases. Lt 16 18 
Taxes, dues and 

contributions 8 11 ali 
Recreation and 

amusement .. 3 6 6 

Education .... 5 5 5 

Miscellaneous . 25 30 40 

MIRON | s Ficireene $656 $746 $807 


Of families having from $600 to $700 
income, there are seventy-six, of whom 
fifty-five live in Manhattan, sixteen in 
Brooklyn and five in the Bronx. For 
the whole group the average income is 
$650, while the average expenditures are 
$656, a deficit appearing at once. In 
eight families the mother is also a wage- 
earner, in three the children help, and in 
fourteen there are twenty-three lodgers 
of whom a few take meals with the fam- 


ily. 


into three 
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The question naturally arises: “Do 
these 76 families showing incomes vary- 
ing from $600 to $700 with an average 
income of $650, maintain a standard of 
living sufficient to preserve physical and 
mental efficiency?” The figures speak 
for themselves. It appears from a care- 
ful study that the average family of five 
persons pays $13 per month for rent. For 
this they are able to obtain, in Manhat- 
tan, from 2 to 3 rooms, depending upon 
the section in which they live. Occas- 
ionally it is possible to find cheaper ren- 
tals. Such a family has no bath and 
only one family in ten has a toilet within 
the apartment. The rooms are apt to be 
low and comparatively small and one 
room is usually dark—has no window to 
the outer air, or no window at all. Kero- 
sene is used for lighting and coal for 
cooking and heating. One-half of these 
families use wood which the father brings 
home with him or which the children col- 
lect on the streets. In some homes, gas 
is used for cooking in summer. The cost 
of fuel and light averages $35 a year. 

The furniture is meagre. If there are 
three rooms, the so-called parlor is a 
combined parlor, sitting room and bed- 
room. As a rule it contains a table, a 
bed and a few chairs. Occasionally a 
rocking chair or a sofa is found. In the 
corner there is a sewing machine; on the 
walls a few cheap pictures—family por- 
traits and the like. Cheap ornaments are 
found here and there and in some few 
instances a cheap carpet. The second 
room, which is a combination dining 
room and kitchen, has a table covered 
with oil cloth, a few chairs, a stove, and 
kitchen utensils which hang on the walls, 
owing to the lack of a cupboard. Fre- 
quently an ice box is found. The third 
room, which is a bed room, contains an 
iron folding bed, chair and trunk. Clothes 
hang on the wall. At times there is a 
bureau. The washing of the family is 
done at the sink in the kitchen, there be- 
ing no wash stands or bowls in the bed- 
room. In one family only was a piano 
found. The disbursements for furni- 
ture average $6 a year for which the 
housewife declares she can purchase only 
the necessary things. These include, 
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dishes, table linen, beds, chairs, kitchen 
utensils, and supplies for cleaning. If 
more than this is required, for example 
mirrors or sewing machines, resort must 
be made to installment purchases. The 
value of the furniture is indicated by the 
cost of moving, which varies from $3 
to $5, and but rarely does it pay to have 
the furniture insured against fire. Most 
of the disbursements for insurance, which 
average $18 a year, are for so-called life 
or burial insurance. 

The annual food disbursement for such 
a family approximates $270 for five in- 
dividuals or 3 3-10 “units.” A “unit,” 
as used here, means an adult man. Com- 
pared with him an adult woman eats 
eight-tenths as much food; a child of 
twelve seven-tenths; a child: of ten or 
eleven six-tenths; a child from two to 
five four-tenths. This is $82 a year per 
unit or 22% cents per day per man. For 
breakfast the family has rolls and coffee. 
Sometimes bread with butter; occasion- 
ally eggs or oatmeal. The nature of the 
meal varies with the nationality of the 
family. Some families are satisfied with 
herring or a piece of sliced salmon for 
breakfast. The father or wage earner 
is usually not home for lunch. This, 
however, means an additional expense to 
the family of $18 for lunches eaten away 
from home. The other members of the 
family make their lunch out of food left 
over from the preceding evening.—for 
example cold meat, potatoes, occasional- 
ly coffee or tea; or else are satisfied with 
bread and milk, crackers and milk, eggs, 
bread and tea; or bread and onions. Oc- 
casionally the family has a full meal 
(so-called) at mid-day, but in this case 
it has no supper; if it is hungry in the 
evening, it eats bread. In nearly all 
these families the important meal of the 
day is the evening, when the entire 
family is present. The menu consists of 
meat, potatoes, occasionally soup, coffee 
or beer. On Sunday the family allows 
itself greater latitude for dinner; a roast 
is served and cake as desert about once a 
month. Many families, however, make 
no difference between Sundays and other 
days. These menus were found in native 
families. Russian and Austrian Tewish 
families have special dinners on Friday 
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evenings or on Saturday, serving fish and 
fowl. The Italian lives chiefly on ma- 
caroni, fish or meat, lentils and beans. 
Food is bought daily in all these families 
in small quantities; dry food such as po- 
tatoes, flour, tea, coffee and sugar are 
generally bought in quantities to last a 
week. Chicken and fish and fresh fruits 
are purchased in exceptional cases only. 
There is little variety in the food used. 
Guests are seldom to be found at the 
table; in fact this question frequently 
brought forth the reply—“we are glad to 
have enough to eat for ourselves.” Only 
on holidays and on special celebrations 
are relatives invited. 21 6-10 per cent of 
the food disbursements are for bread and 
similar forms of food. Eight per cent 
of the total disbursements for food, is 
for liquor used in the home—chiefly beer 
at meals. 

The family clothes itself at a cost of 
$91 a year, which includes $11 for re- 
pairs, laundry and washing material. For 
actual clothing $80 is spent—approxi- 
mately $30 for the clothing of the father, 
$20 for the mother, and $30 for the three 
children. 

The question whether a family of five 
can purchase sufficient clothing for its 
needs on $80 is difficult to answer. There 
can be no doubt that clothes can be 
worn, and are worn even when they 
become exceedingly shabby and torn. A 
partial answer to this question is shown 
by the schedules. Of the seventy-six 
families, twenty-eight admitted receiving 
gifts of clothing from relatives, employ- 
ers, private individuals, churches and 
charitable organizations. This happens 
more frequently among native-born fam- 
ilies than among foreign-born families. 
The latter apparently make greater use 
of the second-hand clothing stores. Un- 
der all circumstances, the ability to get 
along on $80 assumes a large amount of 
thrift and economy on the part of the 
housewife, and the skill to constantly re- 
pair the clothing which is purchased. If 
more clothing is desired, it must be pur- 
chased on the installment plan, or by cut- 
ting down the other important items in 
the budget, particularly that of food. 

The budget permits a disbursement of 
$11 for the preservation of the health 
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ot the family,—or rather sickness re- 
quires this disbursement. The money is 
almost wholly paid for physicians and 
medicines in cases of acute and chronic 
illness. Almost none of it goes for care 
of the teeth, only nine families (eleven 
per cent) out of the seventy-six report- 
ing the use of the dentist whom they pay 
in installments. ‘Thirty-one families out 
of the seventy-six (forty-one per cent) 
make use of free dispensaries. Twelve 
families report -using free hospitals. 
Where illness becomes chronic and covers 
a long period of time, the family almost 
invariably runs into debt. 

Eight dollars is spent annually by this 
family for taxes and contributions. It 
can safely be said that this average has 
largely been raised by the Catholic fam- 
ilies whose contributions to churches are 
far in excess of those of any other re- 
ligious denomination. Either the father 
or the mother belongs to a political or- 
ganization, to a labor union, or to some 
religious body. 

Depending upon the location in which 
the family lives, the amount spent for 
carfare varies. Where the carfare item 
is low, and the father lives near his place 
of work, it frequently happens that the 
saving in carfare is used for rental. Prac- 
tically all of the carfare is used by the 
wage earner in going to and from his 
place of work. Very little remains for 
recreation, or for excursions to the coun- 
try. The $3 that the family may spend 
for recreation permits of almost no di- 
version. Occasionally in the summer time 
the family goes to Coney Island, to Fort 
George, to the beaches around the city or 
listens to the gramaphone on the Bowery. 
Two families out of the seventy-six vis- 
ited the theatre; many of the families 
spend part of their Sundays in the parks. 

For educational purposes the family 
spends five dollars a year, most of which 
is used for a daily newspaper. The chil- 
dren spend for school supplies 50 cents 
a year, and postage and stationery may 
run up to 25 or 50 cents a year. There 
is practically no expenditure for books. 
Seventeen families report the use of pub- 
lic libraries. 

This leaves a total of $25 for miscel- 
laneous expenditures, including moving, 
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payment of debts, etc. Of this, much is 
spent for the personal expenses of the 
father, such as tobacco, liquor, barber 
and spending money. Expenditures for 
funerals are given in comparatively few 
instances, the assumption being that in- 
surance money is used for this purpose. 

To summarize, a family having an in- 
come of $650 a year spends twenty-five 
per cent of its income for rent and forty- 
four per cent for food. Eighty-five per 
cent of its income goes for four items, 
food, rent, clothing, fuel and light. Only 
twenty-one and one-half per cent is spent 
for education, recreation, and dues to so- 
cieties, the other twelve and one-half per 
cent is for health, insurance, furniture, 
carfare, meals away from home and mis- 
cellaneous. The family is unable to make 
any provision against accident or to lay 
by anything for a rainy day. As a matter 
of fact, the schedules show that the fam- 
ilies are unable to live within this income 
under the conditions shown. Twenty- 
three of the seventy-six families admit 
being in debt, the money being borrowed 
for food and rent—not rarely do they 
visit the pawnshop. Thirteen families. 
claim to have small savings varying from 
$5 to $25 a year. A study of these thir- 
teen families, however, shows that the 
savings are due to exceptionally favorable 
conditions. Most of them have less than 
five persons in the family; the children 
are very young and hence consume less 
food and require less clothing; the ‘con- 
ditions of health are better than in the 
average family, and the income of the 
father is above the average of $650, and 
in addition in most instances he Kas 
steady work and an income which lasts 
throughout the year. These families like- 
wise show a high degree of thrift and 
economy. The amount spent for food 
and clothing is comparatively low, and 
they receive gifts of various kinds. Rent- 
als, likewise, are lower than. the average, 


-and all in all these families may be con- 


sidered as variations rather than as nor- 
mal types. 

Thus it is clear that an income between 
$600-700 a year is insufficient for a fam- 
ily of five to maintain a proper standard 
of living in the borough of Manhattan. 
Leaving aside the exceptions, it is ap- 
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parent that on such an income many fam- 
ilies have a fierce struggle for existence. 
The maximum of food purchases approx- 
imates the minimum set up by authori- 
ties on this subject. The narrowest mar- 
gin is allowed for other essentials. No 
provision can be made for accident or 
emergency. If either of these occur, the 
family runs into debt. Were it not for 
the charity of friends, relatives, employ- 
ers or philanthropic organizations, the ex- 
penditure of the family would be, and 
frequently is, larger than the income. 
Such a family literally lives a hand to 
mouth existence with neither opportunity 
nor means for enjoyment or recreation. 
It can make no provision for repairs. 
The health of its members cannot be safe- 
guarded from its own resources. The 
housing accommodations barely prevent 
overcrowding. It requires no citation of 
elaborate statistics to bring convincing 
proof that $600-700 is wholly inadequate 
to maintain a proper standard of living 
and no self-respecting family should be 
asked or expected to live on such an in- 
come. 

In the group having incomes from $700 
to $800 there are eighty-three families, 
with an average income of $746,—and 
they live within that income, the disburse- 
ments and income being practically the 
same. Raising the income $90 a year, 
$7.50 a month, only $1.73 a week, closes 
up the gap. The $14 or $15 a week man 
supports his own family without assist- 
ance and without debt, barring long ill- 
ness and accidents. Of the $90 increase 
for the year, $50 goes for food, $11 for 
clothing, and the remaining $29 is pretty 
well distributed over the other items of 
the budget. Five dollars more is spent 
for “health,” $3 for furniture, $3 for 
taxes and dues, $3 for recreation, $4 for 
meals taken away from home, and so on. 
It is significant that only $2 more is spent 
for rent—the larger income has not been 
spent in a better or larger home, and 
in view of the fact that a much larger 
number of these families take in board- 
ers and lodgers, there must be rather 
poorer housing because of crowding. In 
our $600 families, only eighteen per cent 
had boarders or lodgers, while here there 
are twenty-nine per cent with one or both. 
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In the food budget, the $50 additional 
permits a larger amount of animal food 
and a better quality of food, the per 
capita per day having risen to twenty- 
five cents or ten per cent. There is a 
decrease in the number of families who 
receive free gifts of clothing, thirty- 
seven per cent in the first group receiving 
gifts from various sources and twenty- 
four per cent in the present group. There 
is similarly a reduction from forty-one 
per cent to thirty-three per cent in the 
number of families who receive free dis- 
pensary treatment. Only eight families 
report using free hospitals. Only thirty- 
two per cent use free wood, where there 
were fifty per cent in the first group. The 
family spends proportionately more for 
medical services. More families make 
use of dentists. All in all there is a ten- 
dency towards improvement in condition 
and were it not for the fact that housing 
conditions have not improved, it might 
be assumed that the family is beginning 
to reach the point where a fairly decent 
standard of living is being maintained. 

So it appears that with an income of 
between $700 and $800 a family can 
barely support itself, provided that it is 
subject to no extraordinary expenditures 
by reason of sickness, death or other un- 
toward circumstance. Such a family can 
live without charitable assistance through 
exceptional management and in the ab- 
sence of emergencies. 

Coming to our families with an in- 
come from $800 to $900 there is a quick 
jump to comparative prosperity. The 
average income is $845 while the dis- 
bursements average $807. There are 
tangible savings shown by bank books, 
clothes are better, flats larger, food more 
varied. The increase in disbursements of 
$61 a year over the $700 group goes 
half for food and clothing, a fifth for 
rent, thirty per cent for miscellaneous in- 
cluding many items not found in the 
meaner budgets. Rent goes up $1 a month, 
seemingly a trifle, but in the aggregate 
meaning much for in this group stxty-two 
per cent of the families pay $168 or more 
a year which means usually a four-room 


flat. In our first two groups only forty- 
one per cent have such commodious 
homes. There are more baths and par- 
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ticularly more toilets in the apartments. 
The rooms are larger and have more 
light; the families keep a proportion- 
ately larger number of lodgers than in 
the other group. Of seventy-one families 
twenty-seven or thirty-eight per cent 
keep forty-nine lodgers. In all these 
groups, lodgers are necessarily kept to 
meet additional expenditure. The amount 
spent for food is now twenty-seven cents 
a day a man, against twenty-two and 
one-half cents and twenty-five cents in 
the preceding groups—an increase signifi- 
cant in health and vitality. The amount 
of gifts in clothing, free dispensaries, etc., 
is materially decreased. More provision 
is made for health and for replenishing 
the furniture equipment. 

Of most importance is the indication 
of actual saving. These families seem 
to be able to provide themselves with the 
food which they require, with the cloth- 
ing which they require, and to live under 
conditions which they consider fairly de- 
cent. They have opportunities for recre- 
ation and for amusement which are fair- 
ly normal, and apparently they are typical 
of hundreds, if not thousands of wage 
earners and small tradesmen of the mid- 
dle class who are self-respecting anid 
self-supporting. In view of all these 
facts, it seems fairly conservative to esti- 
mate that $825 is sufficient for the aver- 
age family of five individuals, comprising 
the father, mother and three children un- 
der fourteen years of age, to maintain a 
fairly proper standard of living in the 
borough of Manhattan. The extent to 
which this amount would be changed in 
the other boroughs of Greater New York 
would be measured largely by the item of 
rent and not by the other items in the 
budget. This may vary from $15 to 
$30 a year in Brooklyn and probably 
a similar amount in the Bronx. In 
Queens the impression is that the rent 
item would be even lower. 
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In regard to the nationalities of the 
families, the schedules show that in na- 
tive and Irish families the greater the 
income the greater the disbursements for 
so-called necessities. In other foreign- 


‘born families, particularly Italian, Aus- 


trian and Russian, the tendency is to save 
even if a lower standard must be main- 
tained, the ratio of disbursements not 
keeping pace with the increase of income. 
It is among the foreign-born that one 
finds most of the lodgers and boarders, 
and most of the working mothers and 
children—all this of course, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the income and say- 
ings. 

The inferences drawn are based on 
the facts as presented in the schedules. 
While they do not rest on a basis as 
broad as some statisticians might desire 
I believe they have a distinct practical 
and social value, and that they form 
the basis and point the need for much 
more extended inquiry along similar 
lines. 


The Citizens’ Union of New York City re- 
printed the following lines from Life in aid 
of its attempt to secure funds for campaign 
purposes: 

{MeN oNe 
Why don’t they keep the street a little 
cleaner? 

You ask with deep annoyance not undue 
Why don’t they keep the parks a little 

greener? 

(Did you ever stop to think that “they” 

means you?) 
How long will they permit this graft and 
stealing? 

Why don’t they see the courts are clean 

and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked public deal- 
ing? : 

(Did you ever stop to think that “they” 

means you?) 
Why don’t they stop this miserable child 
labor? 

And wake the S. P. C. A. up a few? 
(While thus you gently knock your unknown 

neighbor, 

Did you ever stop to think that “they” 

means you?) 


A Quarter Century of Service’ 


Lilian Brandt 
New York 


The Charity Organization Society of 
New York has completed twenty-five 
years of service; service to the families 
whom it has helped, and enabled others 
to help; service to all the poor of New 
York, for whom it has worked to secure 
more favorable conditions of living and 
more adequate provision for their 
needs; and service to the entire coun- 
try, through the part it has taken in 
improving all kinds of charitable work 
and in forwarding movements designed 
to control causes of poverty and to 
Taise the general standard of living. 

From the beginning its ultimate pur- 
pose has been the diminution of 
poverty. Belief in the possibility of 
eliminating poverty had not been formu- 
lated in so many words as a working 
motive in the early years, but methods 
and projects were constantly tested by 
their probable power “to rescue, and 
not merely to soothe, those who are in 
danger of lapsing into professional 
pauperism” ; “to protect the community 
against pauperism not so much by 
confining it to low and neglected lo- 
calities as by concerting means to get 
rid of it.” In recent years the growing 
conviction that not only professional 
pauperism, but unwholesome poverty 
as well, in the sense of “the absence 
of the essential conditions of normal 
living”, may be obliterated, has almost 
come to be a fundamental article of 
faith ; and with the development of this 
ideal organized charity has naturally 
drawn to itself constantly augmenting 
circles of friends and adherents. 

As there has been through the 
twenty-five years this persistent under- 
lying motive, so there has also been a 
persistent principle of action. Starting 


1This article embodies two chapters of the Annual 
Report for 1907 of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York, which takes the form of a His- 
tory and Account of Present Activities of the Society 
for twenty five years. This volume of 325 pages in- 
cludes not only the history and report for the current 
ear, but a full description of the present activities of 
the Society, a chronology of twenty-five years, a list of 
volunteer workers for the same period, the present 
staff of 150 employes, a list of the Society’s publica- 
tions, various hesoceana illustrative of its work and 
equipment and portraits of its officers. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available for gratuitous distribution 
to readers of this magazine.—EDIToR. 
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with a constitution which by its elasti- 
city does honor to the prescience of its 
framers, the society found itself, in 
planning its work, limited only by con- 
siderations of expediency ; and the prin- 
ciple was embodied in practice which 
has been formulated by the president 
of the society and accepted as a proper 
statement of the scope for charity 
organization societies—that “whatever 
needs to be done in the community and 
is not already being satisfactorily done 
by some other agency may legitimately 
be undertaken by a charity organiza- 
tion society and carried on as long as 
the need for it continues.”’ 

To act successfully, or even safely, 
on this principle, requires clear vision 
on the part of those who direct the 
work of the society. There must be 
knowledge of conditions and of remedial 
agencies; there must be ability to 
recognize a need and equal ability to 
know when it has ceased to exist. 
These requirements seem elementary, 
but to meet them demands more than 
elementary vigilance. The effort to 
meet them by the Charity Organization 
Society has resulted in what may be 
called its characteristic method of work. 
The report made by Mrs. Lowell to 
the State Board of Charities in October, 
1881, on the basis of which the resolu- 
tions were adopted leading to the or- 
ganization of the society, contained a 
digest of all the information that could 
be collected about the non-institutional 
relief work in the city, and quotations 
to show the attitude of the leaders in 
charitable work toward the existing sit- 
uation. A sense of the importance of 
knowing conditions and tendencies of 
thought, expressed in this first document 
in the annals of the society, has been char- 
acteristic of its entire history. A re- 
view of the significant charitable events 
of the year and a discussion of the 
pressing charitable needs are features 
of the annual reports; special commit- 
tees have been appointed from the first 
vear of the society’s existence, and spe- 
cial agents employed, to study problems 
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which demanded attention ; and at every 
step in its development the decision to 
take up new work has rested on a study 
of the facts germane to the situation. 

_ The society is, in this sense, an oppor- 
tunist with a fixed ultimate object, if 
such a contradiction in terms may be 
allowed. To just the degree that it has 
been able to discern the right moment 
and the acceptable method for initia- 
ting action has it been successful in 
accomplishing its object, the diminu- 
tion of suffering and the promotion of 
the general welfare of the poor. 

A society with a fixed underlying 
motive, a persistent principie of action, 
and a characteristic method of work is 
bound to display continuity in its de- 
velopment, though in this case the 
nature of the persistent principle and 
of the method averts the possibility of 
monotony. The history of the New York 
Charity Organizatica Society is of an 
unusual continuity. It is the record of 
a steady growth in the direction in 
which it started. There has never been 
a reversal of policy. The charter has 
been amended only once, to provide for 
the maintenance of an educational in- 
stitution—the School of Philanthropy. 
The constitution has been changed only 
to provide for expansion. When un- 
dertakings have been discontinued it has 
been -because they have served their 
end. There are no periods of contrast- 
ing aspect in the twenty-five years. 
The latter half of this history has 
shown faster growth, as indicated by 
the number of persons affected and the 
money spent, and there has been some 
change in the emphasis placed on the 
objects stated in the constitution. But 
the rapid development of educational 
and reconstructive work for the im- 
provement of social conditions was 
made possible by the intensive work of 
the earlier years, and in those earlier 
years may be found foreshadowings of 
many of the new undertakings. The 
reason why investigation, registration, 
co-operation, and adequate relief are 
not now prominent in every discus- 
sion is not because these “foundation 
pillars” have been allowed to crumble 
away, but because the twenty-five years 
have strengthened 


them until their - 
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names are commonplaces, and attention 
is naturally centered on the superstruc- 
ture they support. The objects might 
be stated differently, or in a different 
order, if the constitution were being 
written for the first time to-day, but 
they would be the same objects; and 
each new way of working toward them 
has been developed out of experience 
gained through previous work and in- 
creasing knowledge. 

The growth has not only been har- 
monious; it has also been continuous 
and uninterrupted. There have been no 
periods of recession. Some of the years 
have been much more active than 
others, but there is scarcely one that 
does not show some new undertaking 
and not one that is without advance 
of some sort. The society owes this 
unusual history to the wisdom of its 
founders, to the steadfast interest of its 
officers and members, to the devotion 
of its employes, and to its adherence 
to the principles that have been pointed 
out. Nor does this development rep- 
resent, as is often the case, the initiative 
and control of any one person. Prog- 
ress too often is limited by a single life 
and is not continued beyond a single 
generation, but this has been due to 
the concerted thought and effort of 
many different persons, men and 
women, for both men and women are 
members of its Central Council and of 
its different committees and both sexes 
are represented on its official staff. 
Every question of policy, every for- 
ward movement, has been critically 
considered in advance and final action 
has represented a consensus of opinion 
in which many have shared. If some 
workers are called away there are 
others already familiar with the society 
and its traditions who are ready to 
take their place. Herein is its guaranty 
against retrogression and its assurance 
of progress. 

Thus the twenty-sixth year finds the 
society at the highest point of vigor 
and usefulness it has yet attained. 

* * * a * * 

The twenty-five years within which 
lies the history of the society have been 
throughout the country a period of 
unprecedented progress in charitable 
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methods, in the development of resources 
available for relief, and in the improve- 
ment of social conditions. 

In 1882 almshouses and orphan 
asylums were the principal relief 
agencies in the state of New York. 
There were private homes for the aged, 
but, then, as now, more of the aged 
and infirm were in almshouses, and 
with them were insane, feeble-minded 
(called “idiots”), epileptic, blind, deaf- 
mute, and children. There was in them 
little provision for the sick, even for 
contagious diseases. Sanitary arrange- 
ments were frequently unspeakable. 
Two-thirds of the known insane of the 
state were in county and city alms- 
houses, and stocks, fetters, and other 
restraining appliances of iron and 
leather were still sometimes used. 
Workhouse inmates were utilized, at 
least in New York city, as attendants 
on the sick. There was a large and 
increasing number of children in insti- 
tutions and no definite means of super- 
vising expenditures from the public 
treasury for their support. Fresh-air 
work was only beginning. Hospitals 
and dispensaries were as yet only 
slightly specialized. Such social and 
educational work as is now carried on 
by clubs, settlements and other agen- 
cies in infinite variety was represented 
only by a number of “industrial 
schools” for poor children, and the 
work of church visitors and missions. 
The relief of poor families in their 
homes was accomplished by the city’s 
distribution of coal and by a number 
of relief societies giving out doles inde- 
pendently of one another. The State 
Board of Charities and the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association had brought about 
important improvements, but their re- 
ports indicate the feeling that their work 
was only begun. 

In the quarter of a century that has 
passed since 1882 the almshouse has 
become a home for the friendless aged 
and infirm; the defective classes have 
been much better provided for in spe- 
cialized institutions; the care of the 
insane has been concentrated under 
state management, and has become 
more nearly adequate, more humane, 
and more remedial; the administration 
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of public charities has been divorced 
from correction in New York city; and 
the city no longer distributes coal. A 
uniform system of accounting has been 
established in state institutions, and the 
subsidies to private institutions have 
been systematized on a basis of pay- 
ment for services. Contract prison 
labor has been abolished; matrons have 
been supplied in the police stations; 
reformatory methods have to a consid- 
erable extent displaced punishment in 
correctional institutions; and a decent 
probation system is being worked out. 
Police station lodgings have dis- 
appeared, and in their stead in New 
York city is a well-conducted munic- 
ipal lodging house. All the progress 
that has been made in protecting work- 
ing women and children, and in control- 
ling the evils of the sweat-shop, has 
been made in this period. Provision 
for the sick has increased enormously, 
and has become greatly diversified; 
medical attendance and nursing for the 
poor in their homes have developed, as 
well as all the ‘educational and pre- 
ventive work carried on by the De- 
partment of Health. The improvement 
of the dispensary and the increase of 
voluntary public service by physicians 
have supplemented with great social 
advantage the work of the hospitals 
and Health Department. Dependent 
children are provided for in more 
natural ways; many are kept with their 
own families; for others homes are 
found in other families; and among the 
institutions there is a tendency to re- 
organize on the cottage plan in a coun- 
try location, and greatly to improve 
the curriculum. A separate bureau has 
been created for dependent children in 
the Department of Public Charities, 
and juvenile delinquents are treated in 
a children’s court. Families dependent 
on private charity are cared for with 
no less sympathy, but with more thor- 
oughness, and resources are not only 
more plentiful but are also better or- 
ganized in their behalf. The admin- 
istrative, financial, and relief methods 
of many private relief agencies have 
improved so enormously as to amount 
to a revolution. 

There has been also marked improve- 
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Some Items from the History of the Charity - 
Organization Society of the City of New YorkK 


1881--October 12.--Resolution adopted by State Board ‘of Charities author- 
izing its commissioners of New York city “‘to taKhle such steps as they 
may deem wise to inaugurate a system of mutual help and co-opera- 
tion’? among the societies engaged in teaching and relieving the 
poor of the city intheir own homes. 


1882--February 8.--Central Council and Society organized at meeting held 
at 67 Madison avenue. Dec. 10, Tenth district office opened. 


1883--July 1.--Special outdoor agent appointed, commissioned as deputy 
sheriff, to deal with street beggars. . 
October, first issue of The Charities Directory. 


1884--January 1.--Wood Yard opened at 4O2 East 24th street. 


1886--June -.--Conference held to consider the need of a day seaside resort 
for mothers and children. 


1887--April 15.--Committee appointed to consider the subject of unrestricted 
immigration. 


1888--January 10.--Robert W. de Forest elected president. August l, Penny 
Provident Fund opened. 


1889--February 1.--Laundry opened at 589 Park avenue. 


1890--January 21.--Care of homeless cases transferred from district to 
central committee. January, appropriation of $1,000 offered to the 
society by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment declined. 


1891--April 1.--Night office opened. November, first number of ““The Chari- 
ties Review’’ issued; the monthly bulletin continued as a confidential 
communication to members of the society. 


1892--July--August.--Playground maintained on four “wacant lots in West 
28th street. 


1893--March 6.--United Charities Building opened. Nowember, Wayfarers’ 
Lodge opened at 516 West 28th street. Nowember 24, joint night 
office opened. November--December, emergency relief measures 
necessitated by “‘ hard times.”’ 


1894--February 1.--WorkKrooms for unsKilled women opened at 49 Prospect 
place. April 12, Provident Loan Society incorporated. 


1895--March 15.--Application and Registration Bureaus of C. O.S. and A. I. 
C. P. consolidated in the offices of Charity Organization Society. 


1896--September 1.--Office of general secretary assumed by Edward T. De- 
vine. November, influence used against increase in appropriation 
for city distribution of coal. The Charities Directory made an an- 
nual publication, 


1897--January.--Recommendations to Greater New York Charter Commis- 
sion. February l, special vagrancy officers detailed by the Board of 
Police Commissioners to co-operate with the Committee on Mendi- 
cancy. September, special agent employed for confidential reports re- 
garding charitable enterprises. December I, first issue of ‘‘“Charities.”’ 


1696--February 23.--Branch Wood Yard opened in Harlem. June 2O, first 
session of the “Training Schoolin Applied Philanthropy”. Novem- 
ber, Wayfarers’ Lodge discontinued as the establishment of the 
Municipal Lodging House had made it unnecessary. December 3, 
“Charities’? made a weeKly publication. December, special com- 
mittee appointed “‘to consider the revision of the building laws so 


far as such revision affects the laws relating to tenement and lodg- 
ing houses.’’ 


1899--March.--Standing committee cn dependent children appointed. April, 
standing committee on philanthropic education appointed. May Il, 
Provident Relief Fund established. 


1900--February.--Tenement house exhibition. May 9,10, local conference 
of charities. Legislation secured for the appointment of a tenement 
house commission. December, Christmas dinners distributed for 


“The Evening World”’. 


19O1--March.--“‘ Charities’’ and ‘‘ The Charities Review” consolidated. Oc- 


tober, services of a woman probation officer placed ,at the disposal 
of the Fifth District Magistrate’s Court. 


1902--May»y 7.--Standing committee on the prevention of tuberculosis estab- 
lished. June, president of the society elected president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. June 4, police 
nd eo detailed to worK under direction of the society’s special 
officer. 


19053--January.--Co-operation with coal companies and dealers to prevent 


suffering for fuel among the poor. April 29, Conference on Family 
Desertion. 


1904--June 15--August 3].-—-Assistance given in emergency relief work oc- 
casioned by the *‘General Slocum” disaster. November 15, School 
of Philanthropy endowed by John S. Hennedy. 


1905--May.--Organization of Charities Publication Committee on a national 
basis. July, general secretary of the society elected president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. October 12, 
death of Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell. November 1, ‘‘ The Com- 
mons’”’ consolidated with “‘Charities’” December, Field Department 
of “Charities and The Commons” organized for the extension of 
charity organization work. 


1906--January.--Special Employment Bureau for the Handicapped estab- 
lished under the direction of standing committee. February, Bureau 
of Advice and Information organized under the direction of stand- ° 
ing committee. March, “‘Jewish Charity’’ merged with ‘‘ Charities 
and The Commons”. April 19--July 31, general secretary on leave 
of absence as special representative of the American National Red 
Cross Society in charge of the San Francisco relief work. 


1907--January.--Department for the Improvement of Social Conditions es- 
tablished. March 1, directorship of School of Philanthropy assumed 
by Samuel McCune Lindsay. Extension of offices; in addition to 
entire third floor, four rooms occupied on sixth floor, and library 
moved to ninth floor of United Charities Building. 


The Society at Work 


The following directory of offices indicates the scope of the 
Society’s present activities 


General Offices - - - - 302-311 United Charities Building 
Reception Bureau - - - - 302 United Charities Building 
Joint Application Bureau - Main Floor, United Charities Building 
Registration Bureau - - - 303 United Charities Building 
Investigation Bureau - - - 303 United Charities Building 
Bureau of Statistics - - - - 302 United Charities Building 
Bureau of Advice and Information - - 302 United Charities Building 


Special Employment Bureau for the Handicapped 
3O1 United Charities Building 
Department for the Improvement of Social Conditions 
613-616 United Charities Building 


Tenement House Committee ~ - 616 United Charities Building 
Committee onthe Prevention of Tuberculosis 613 United Charities Building 
Committee on Mendicancy - - - 615 United Charities Building 
Penny Provident Fund - - 101 East 22d St., United Charities Building 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS: 
Editorial and business offices - 309 United Charities Building 
Field Department - - - 309 United Charities Building 
Western Office - - - - 628 Unity Building, Chicago 
The New York Schoolof Philanthropy, 901-5, 908 United Charities Building 
Sociological Reference Library - 908 United Charities Building 
Bureau of Social Research - - 908 United Charities Building 
Wood Yard - - - - - - - 516 West 28th St. 
Laundry - - - - - - - 516 West 28th St, 
Greenwich District - - ~ - - = - 59 Morton St. 
Corlears District - - - - - - - 127 Chrystie St. 
Chelsea District - - - - - - 316 West 42d St. 
Gramercy District - - - - - - 105 East 22d St. 
Hudson District - ~ ~ ~ ~ - 1947 Broadway 
Hips Bay District - - - - - - 208 East 50th St. 
Riverside District - - - - - - 68 Manhattan St. 
YorKville District - - - - - - 1083 Lexington Ave. 
Harlem District ~ - - - - ~ 15 East 125th St. 


Bronx District - os - - - - 369 East 145th St. 
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ment in the environment of the poor, 
brought about by governmental activity 
and = private interest. © Unchecked 
competition in the building of tene- 
ments with its abuses has been brought 
under control; playgrounds and small 
parks have been opened in congested 
districts, and on the water-front have 
been built pavilion-piers for recreation 
and refreshment; public baths have 
come into existence; recreation centers, 
vacation schools, and lectures are evi- 
dence of the socializing of the public 
schools which has but recently be- 
gun. The settlement movement has 
developed entirely within this period, 
and has made its contribution of 
sweetness and light, as have the many 
independent clubs and the “institu- 
tional work” of the churches, to the 
lives of working men and women and 
boys and girls. Certain efforts for im- 
proving conditions have assumed such 
proportions and such definite organi- 
zation that they have become “move- 
ments”, of which the most conspicuous 
examples are the movements to pro- 
tect children from premature and ex- 
cessive employment and to diminish 
tuberculosis. Others, which may de- 
velop similarly, are now in their in- 
cipiency—for the control of all kinds 
of preventable disease whose persist- 
ence depends on social causes, for the 
mitigation of the evils of congested 
population, for the protection of pur- 
chasers of food, drugs, life insurance, 
and other commodities, for the equita- 
ble adjustment of the burden of in- 
dustrial accidents. 

There has come about also during the 
twenty-five years a change in the con- 
ception of social work. It has become 
a profession, with a literature, defined 
standards, training schools, and powers 
of attracting an increasing number of 
men and women in their choice of a 
life work, and of retaining the most 
competent. In the general character- 
istics of social work the most notable 
development has been the populariza- 
tion of the method which has always 
been prerequisite to efficiency, the 
method which bases action on a knowl- 
edge of facts. This method may be said 
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to have become the standard in the 
treatment of dependent families and 
in the treatment of social conditions. 
“Investigation” of families has lost its 
terror and is generally accepted as an 
essential preliminary to real assistance. 
The necessity for research into work- 
ing and living conditions has made it- 
self felt by everyone who tries to bring 
about any social improvement. The 
Russell Sage Foundation, established 
this year, is not only “the most nobly 
conceived benefaction of an age in 
which many benefactions have been 
generously conceived and executed”; it 
is also a response to the insistent de- 
mand for knowledge which many 
charitable organizations, settlements, 
universities, governmental departments, 
and private citizens have been trying 
in fragmentary but earnest ways to 
meet. 
These 


are advances which have 


-been brought about by conscious social 


effort, as distinguished from the action 
of economic forces, and as distinguished 
from the action of the awakening social 
spirit on the organization of industry and 
the conduct of government. 

The specific help which the Charity 
Organization Society has given in 
bringing about this advance is outlined 
in the volume. In indirect or intangible 
ways it has been of perhaps greater 
service. Through the successful ac- 
complishment of certain tasks ; through 
the collection and presentation of facts 
about social conditions; through vig- 
ilant interest in the action of the legis- 
lature and other branches of govern- 
ment as it bears on the welfare of the 
poor; through the participation of its 
officers and members of its staff in 
national, state, and special conferences, 
and in the emergency relief work occa- 
sioned by great disasters; through its 
own employes who have gone to social 
work in other cities ; through its cordial 
relations with public officials and with 
other charitable agencies; through its 
pioneer work in developing a course of 
instruction for the training of social 
workers ; and above all through its pub- 
lications, notably CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, it has exerted an influence on 
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the social work of the city and the entire 
country. 

It has not been an easy path through 
these twenty-five years, though the 
apparently obvious course of the society’s 
history may give that impression. The 
next step has not always been clear to 
all. Earnest, even heated discussions 
have occurred in the councils of 
the society, and years of untired 
effort have sometimes been necessary 
to convince an opponent on the out- 
side of the wisdom of the society’s po- 
sition and the disinterestedness of its 
motives. Prejudice, false sentiment, 
the clash of selfish interests, and the 
inherent difficulties of many of the 
problems encountered, have taxed the 
judgment and the patience of directors 
and workers. 

In spite of the evils of increased con- 
gestion, the physical strain of over- 
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work, and the numerous forms of ex- 
ploitation from which the poor suffer, | 
there has come about, through in- 
creased efficiency of educational and 
philanthropic agencies, through the 
adoption of better administrative 
methods, and above all through the 
deepening sense of social responsibility, 
a more just and adequate discharge of 
the obligations of charity. And yet 
these obligations have not been fully 
met. Of the work to be done not very 
much has as yet been accomplished. An 
advance has been made, but there is 
now the vision of far greater things, 
and there is justified a confidence that 
it is not an unattainable vision, which 
comes from the success of past efforts 
and from the sense of strength given 
by sympathy and unity of purpose 
among the forces working for the com- 
mon welfare. 
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Francis H. McLean, Department Editor 


Details of the 


Lecture Course for San Francisco 


Baltimore-Washington Conference--Lexington Meeting- 


Charities--Social Work in 


Minneapolis--The Movement in Youngstown--Rich- 
mond Exhibit--Activities in Cleveland, 
Augusta and Elsewhere. 


AN INTER-SOCIETY PILGRIMAGE 


The pilgrimage of the district agents of 
the Washington (D. C.) Associated Charities 
to the Baltimore Society (as recorded in last 
week’s issue) will, it is hoped, be the 
first of a series of inter-society conferences 
between the two cities. A half day was 
spent by the agents in visiting the Balti- 
more district offices. In the afternoon there 
was a most lively and wide-a-wake confer- 
ence at the residence of Mrs. John M. Glenn. A 
question which provoked a prolonged discus- 
sion was as to the standards of an ordinary 
efficient district committee or conference or 
board; this simply that the agents might 
individually recognize the weak points in 
their particular fields in comparison with 
other not unusually worked fields. It seem- 
ed to be generally agreed that while the edu- 
eation of the members of a committee was 
always a feature of committee treatment 
work, and meant the great extension of the 
ideals of the society into the world outside, 
still it was not the important thing except- 
ing in committees newly organized. Nor, 
after all was said and done, was a commit- 


tee a real committee which only proved re- 
sourceful in helping in the treatment of 
cases after the agent had practically laid 
down the line of treatment herself. Some 
of the older agents testified from personal 
experience, that the service of their com- 
mittees was rounded out by actual direc- 
tions in the planning of the treatment itself. 
Thus was given direct refutation to the 
idea which has been advanced that to expect 
committees to advise, really advise, was after 
all a theoretical proposition, practical only 
in places like Boston with a highly trained 
social intelligence in the community at large. 
Until a committee advises all the time and 
not simply at intervals, it has not reached 
a high grade of efficiency. In developing the 
committee’s helpfulness the point was strong- 
ly brought out that it was always wise to 
place some definite concrete task upon a 
new member, when he comes to his first 
meeting. In that way he does not go away 
filled with a sense of his own helplessness 
and likewise a sense of hopelessness in the 
face of the seemingly impossible situations 
which have been revealed to him. He at 
least knows of one definite thing to do and 
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it is for him to do it. There is many a silent 
member who is lost because he is diffident 
about offering advice or suggestions and 
feels that he is a useless member. It is 
easier to lose members by not drawing them 
into service than by doing so. This of 
course does not refer to members who cannot 
give personal service, but only advice as to 
treatment and resources, nor to representa- 
tives of charitable activities. 

The work of the local colored boards was 
spoken of with appreciation. One Balti 
more agent described the spirit which ani- 
mated her board as exemplified by its de- 
sire to have all the relief and resources re- 
quired for colored families obtained from 
colored people. 

Most effectively to co-ordinate the work of 
the districts the conference seemed to be 
agreed that a general committee on district 
work or a general advisory committee was 
necessary aS a permanent committee. This 
committee not to be supervisory but advis- 
ory in its capacity like the general advisory 
committee of the Chicago Society. The or- 
dinary form of such a committee would be 
one or two delegates from each district com- 
mittee, together with a few members at 
large. This committee to be the particular 
committee of the assistant secretary or 
supervisor of agents or general agent, or 
whatever official had direct oversight over 
the district work. 

A short explanation was made of the at- 
tempt in Baltimore to interest the scholars 
of private schools in the school scholar- 
ships for children found at work who though 
over age had not reached the educational 
standard required. Different schools had 
been interested in individual children, be- 
coming responsible for stated sums or con- 
tributing as the pupils could afford. So suc- 
cessful had the experiment proved so far as 
the private school pupils were concerned, 
that one or two principals had al- 
ready themselves requested that the ap- 
peals be renewed during the coming 
season. They felt their value as an edu- 
cational factor in developing a healthy social 
conscience among their charges. Washing- 
ton described its annual collection from 
school children for the fund for providing 
garments, etc., for school children of very 
poor families. 


THE HEYNOTE OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
SO 
SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 
pn aa enc Pocahontas 


At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities of Lexington, Ky., held in October, 
two of the leading ministers of the city, 
not officially connected with the society, 
gave utterance to some quite advanced As- 
sociated Charities doctrine. Rey. Dr. Rey- 
nolds spoke strongly upon the difference be- 
tween almsgiving and thought in helping to 
self-help. He gloried in showing that so 
much of the society’s resources had been 
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devoted to the utilization of trained per- 
sonal service. Rev. Mr. Simpson suggested 
that better results would follow if the 
church aid societies would all contribute to 
the Associated Charities and let it take full 
charge of relief work. Professor George A. 
Hubbell of Kentucky University, discussed 
The Growth of Social Conscience in a clear 
and forceful way, dwelling especially upon 
the fact that “some measure of social con- 
sciousness always precedes any marked de- 
velopment of social conscience. This social 
consciousness comes by the evolution of 
society, by crises in communities or na- 
tions, by common interests, by common enter- 
prises and by industrial or economic success. 
The normal interpretation of the preced- 
ing forms results in the growth of the social 
conscience.” Professor Hubbell dwelt upon 
the value of a campaign in the interests of 
any reform as a means of developing the 
social conscience. 

J. Bruce Byall, the general secretary, gave 
a short report of the year’s work, emphasiz- 
ing the need of co-operation with churches, 
schools and other organizations. The need 
of assistance is due largely to sickness, se- 
vere weather and inefficiency, and to con- 
ditions that must be remedied by improve- 
ment in environment and living conditions, 
the encouragement of thrift and efficiency. 
During the year 238 families, 61 single men 
and women and 146 transients applied for 
assistance, a total of over 1,200 individuals. 
The woodyard and wayfarers’ rest, friendly 
visiting, savings bank, and a boys’ club, are 
some of the other departments of the work. 


LECTURE COURSE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO CHARITIES 
SAN FRANCISCO CHARITIES 


The University of California has come to 
the aid of the Associated Charities of San 
Francisco this winter by giving the serv- 
ices of two able and prominent members of 
its faculty for a course of lectures whose 
proceeds shall go towards helping the fed- 
erated societies to solve some of their pres- 
ent grievous financial problems. 

Although San Francisco has been recent- 
ly the recipient of the greatest outpouring 
of charity in the world’s history, the events 
of last year have left the Associated Chari- 
ties with serious charitable burdens, for the 
carrying of which there is neither prece- 
dent nor yet adequate provision. Philan- 
thropic workers have been scattered and 
impoverished in like manner as the recipi- 
ents of charity have been still further weak- 
ened and widely separated. Localities and 
groupings of urban population have been al- 
together changed. 

Professor H, Morse Stephens, the historian, 
will deliver the first half of the course on 
the history of charity. Professor Stephens 
is well qualified through his important his- 
torical researches to deal thoroughly with 
the charitable heritage of the past in a 
way that will throw light upon the prob- 
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lems of the present. The second half of 
the series will be given by Dr. Jessica Peix- 
otto on modern charitable needs and meth- 
ods. Miss Peixotto is lecturer on _ social- 
ism at Berkeley and has been a close student 
of social conditions in the great cities of 
Europe and America. 


MINNEAPOLIS HOME 
FOR INCURABLES AND 
JUVENILE DETENTION HOME 


At the annual meeting of the Hennepin 
County Board of Tax Levy just adjourned, 
allowances of $15,000 for a city home for in- 
curables, and $20,000 for a county juvenile 
court detention home were granted. The 
$15,000, it is realized, will not provide much 
of an institution. It is regarded simply as 
a beginning in the right direction. This 
amount will go further than it would other- 
wise if facilities for lighting and heating 
the building were not to be provided by 
another institution. Unfortunately that in- 
stitution is the city workhouse, as it is 
intended to place the home for incurables 
quite near this home for offenders, as a 
matter of economy. The local Board of 
Charities and Correction under whose juris- 
diction the home for incurables will be, have 
allowed it to be understood that the build- 
ing will be so modelled as to be available 
later for workhouse purposes, so that when 
the time comes when the city needs to make 
provision for a considerable number of in- 
curables, the building can be turned over 
to the superintendent of the workhouse and 
a new site secured. 

This institution which will be for general 
incurable cases, excluding tuberculosis pa- 
tients, is a crying need in the city of Minne- 
apolis, and it appeared better to those back of 
the movement to agree on this half way 
measure now rather than to wait a number 
of years more for a larger appropriation 
which would provide for a more adequate 
institution. 

The initial steps for procuring this in- 
stitution were taken about six months ago, 
by the Friendly Visitors’ Conference of the 
Associated Charities of Minneapolis, whose 
members were driven nearly to despair in 
trying to make proper disposition of several 
incurable cases. A committee waited upon 
the mayor at that time, who in turn brought 
the matter to the attention of the City Board 
of Charities and Correction, and this board, 
with the co-operation of the Associated 
Charities, argued before the Tax Levy 
Board for the appropriation. 

The $20,000 appropriated for a juvenile 
detention home may be used either for the 
purpose of purchasing or leasing property, 
and for equipping and maintaining it for 
one year. This money will become avail- 
able Jan. 1, 1908. But the judges of the 
District Court having at their disposal $3,500 
appropriated by the city early in 1907 for 
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detention home purposes have gone ahead 
and rented a seventeen-room brick house and 
are hastening its equipment in order to 
make it of service early in November. 

The house is quite suitably located, being 
but ten minutes’ ride from the down town 
district. It fronts on Elliot Park, a small 
neighborhood open space and was formerly 
the residence of the late Judge John M. 
Shaw. It is well adapted to this purpose, 
being strictly modern in every way. 

Under the provisions of the State Juvenile 
Court Law the court may place in this home 
any child under the age of seventeen years 
coming under its jurisdiction for a period 
of not exceeding six months, but it is pur- 
posed to commit such children only for a 
short period of time before trial while the 
probation officers are investigating the cases 
and after trial until they are properly dis- 
posed of. The home will have a capacity 
for about twenty-five children. 


THE MOVEMENT IN YOUNGSTOWN 


The Charity Organization Society of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been formally or- 
ganized with the co-operation of the field 
secretary of this magazine. Some time ago 
articles of incorporation were taken out but 
actual organization was delayed _ until 
October of this year. A strong board com- 
posed of fifteen business and professional 
men and two women prominently identified 
with social work in the community was 
elected by the incorporators. This number 
is to be added to from time to time until 
the full number of thirty is reached. 
Pledges amounting to about $1,500, or one 
half the budget of $3,000 for the first year, 
were obtained within eight days and the 
society is now in a position to negotiate for 
an experienced secretary. The secretary 
will have one good assistant from the start. 
The movement starts as a business men’s 
movement, that is as an agency for the givers 
of the community. In such a capacity the 
society is pledged to undertake the investi- 
gation of any of the less known or new 
charitable enterprises which may appeal for 
funds in Youngstown. It is possible that 
later on the Charitable Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce may, in co-opera- 
tion with the society, organize a Charities 
Endorsement Committee. The society is 
otherwise pledged only to do the primary 
work of organized charity at the start; that 
is, investigation, registration, co-opera- 
tion, treatment. An endeavor will be made 
to effect a working arrangement with the 
public outdoor relief officers and the office 
of the society may possibly be located im- 
mediately adjoining the public offices. The 
Ministerial Association has been addressed 
and has consented to form a Committee on 
Co-operation, who will advise with the sec- 
retary, when he comes, as to the formation 
of one or more advisory committees on 
Treatment of Cases. 
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Youngstown is a manufacturing city with 
a lodging and housing problem similar, 
though not in extent or intensity, to that in 
Pittsburgh. The board of trustees is com- 
posed of Myron C. Wick, president; J. G. 
Butler, vice-president; Myron Dennison, 
treasurer; Robert Bentley, W. A. Maline, 
C. H. Booth, Dr. Ida Clark, B. Hirschberg, 
James Nutt, R. Montgomery, B. C. Pond, 
Henry Heedy, Charles W. Gilgen, L. A. 
Woodward, Mrs. J. Howard Edwards, George 
Rudge, Porter Pollock. 

It should be added that the society’s con- 
stitution will enable it to add other activities 
as the time becomes propitious. It provides 
for the giving of emergency relief, “when 
not otherwise obtainable,” from the funds of 
the society, but otherwise the whole $3.000 
will be used for trained services and inci- 
dental expenses. It looks as if the society 
had a most promising future, organized on a 
sure but elastic basis. : 


SOUTH BEND’S 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


The Associated Charities of South Bend 
says that a municipal lodging house is to be 
established as a result of a concerted effort 
among social workers. The Associated 
Charities has distributed folders on tuber- 
culosis in various languages, to all of the 
school children of South Bend. It also re- 
ports that two women’s clubs, the Progress 
Club and the Impromptu Club have taken up 
the child labor movement. The president of 
the latter club is the chairman of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


DISTRICT OFFICE IN CLEVELAND 
a 


The Cleveland Associated Charities last 
month opened its first district office on 
the West Side across the river. A district 
committee with sub-committees has been 
organized, composed entirely of west and 
south side people, and Miss Susan M. Hotch- 
kiss has been chosen agent. The Associated 
Charities has this year five agents in train- 
ing. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 
IN AUGUSTA 


An associated charities has been organ- 
ized and it is now at work in Augusta, 
Georgia. The general secretary is Mrs. E. 
S. Hollingsworth, who has had knowledge 
of the work of the Atlanta, Georgia, society. 


A RICHMOND EXHIBIT 
OF ORGANIZED CHARITY 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 


The Committee on Needy Families, Their 
Homes and Neighborhoods of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction is 
planning as the result of an informal meet- 
ing held at the time of the Minneapolis meet- 
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ing, to have a “Reciprocity Room” at the 
Richmond Conference. This reciprocity room 
will serve in two ways. First, in it there will 
be arranged a series of informal round 
table conferences supplementary to the sec- 
tion meetings of the committee. Thus a 
group of people who wishes to question any- 
one about some particular details of his work 
will have an opportunity to do so through 
this means. It will be possible in these 
small conferences to concentrate attention 
upon certain specified, specialized work in a 
manner which would be impossible in a 
larger section meeting. 

In addition there will be a classified ex- 
hibit of the forms, literature and methods 
of different societies. Thus there will be 
shown a model comprehensive office system 
and then in graduated scale, practical and 
successful working systems for societies with 
from five to ten workers, three to five 
workers, one to three workers. Methods of 
keeping records (including the form of “case 
cards’) will be illustrated as well as suc- 
cessful bits of “literature” and financial sys- 
tems. 

A second part of the exhibit will show 
something of the settlement work of the 
country. Here will be exhibited pictures, 
charts, models, etc,, portraying environmental 
conditions and neighborhood work as dis- 
tinguished from the “house” work of social 
centers. 

The Field Department of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons has been asked to serve in 
gathering -the necessary material. Porter 
R. Lee, 19 Tupper street, Buffalo, will have 
direct charge of systematizing and arranging 
the organized charity exhibit. The central 
office of the Field Department will arrange 
the neighborhood exhibit. 


LEGAL PROTECTION FOR 
THE FAMILY IN VIRGINIA 


The movement for the legal protection of 
the family in the case of non-supporting hus- 
bands and fathers is as steadily active and 
dynamic as any social movement of the day. 
In Virginia, for instance, where there is now 
a fair law covering non-support, there seems 
to be every indication that there will be a 
determined effort made at the next session 
of the legislature to so amend the statute 
that the complaints need not be sworn out 
by the wives and mothers but by others upon 
“information and belief.” False imprison- 
ment is an injustice so carefully safeguarded 
by the civil law that no one can imagine for 
a moment that complaints would be lightly 
Sworn out under any circumstances. At the 
recent Virginia State Conference, elsewhere 
reported, the hope was expressed that an 
effective law should be supplemented by a 
system of compensations to families for the 
work of prisoners sentenced under this and 
other charges. 

Those interested both in children’s socic- 
ties and workers in associated charities are 
fathering the movement for an amended law. 
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The Pennsylwania Society, Which Hitherto Has Limited Its Activities to Dis- 
tributing Printed Matter, Has a Complete State Program and a 


Paid Secretary—Organization in Buffalo and New 


Jersey—News of the Movement 


BROAD CAMPAIGN 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis is the oldest association 
of its nature in the world, having been or- 
ganized in 1892 and incorporated in 1895. 
Until the spring of 1907, the activities of the 
society were confined to printing and dis- 
tributing facts of interest to consumptives 
and to those caring for them. Efforts were 
also made to secure legislation favoring the 
work against tuberculosis. Two years ago 
the society took to Philadelphia the National 
Tuberculosis Exhibit for two weeks, secur- 
ing an attendance of almost 60,000 people. 
On July 1 a program covering plans of activi- 
ty for a year was drawn up by Wallace Hatch, 
newly elected secretary, and with few alter- 
ations, was accepted by the society. This 
program was as follows: 


A bureau of information for the benefit 
of physicians, societies, institutions 
and patients. 

An employment exchange established ex- 
clusively to furnish out-of-door em- 
ployment to instructed and arrested 
tuberculous patients, 

A tuberculosis exhibit to be the center 


around which preventive work 
throughout Pennsylvania should 
turn. 


An educational campaign through co-op- 
eration with churches, schools, fac- 
tories, stores, fraternal organiza- 
tions, etc. 

The establishment of tuberculosis classes. 


During the first three months—or until Oc- 
tober—the bureau of information was put 
into usable form and information furnished 
to all applicants. Out-of-door employment 
has been furnished to a few applicants and 
special investigations are being made for all 
others who have applied. The scope of this 
exchange will gradually be enlarged to meet 
the increasing number of patients who should 
be aided in this practical manner. The ideal, 
to which the society may develop in time, is 
to co-operate with institutions by furnishing 
out-of-door employment for patients immedi- 
ately upon discharge from the sanatorium or 
as soon as practicable thereafter. 

Work on the tuberculosis exhibit is nearly 
finished and the society expects to open it in 
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the business section of Philadelphia in No- 
vember, and to follow up this first central 
demonstration with similar exhibitions in 
the outskirts of the city. Later this material 
will be used in extending the campaign into 
different parts of the state. Nearly all of 
the institutions in Pennsylvania treating tu- 
berculous patients will be represented, as 
well as the principal anti-tuberculosis socie- 
ties and other organizations outside the state, 
state boards of health, housing and child 
labor committees and nurses’ associations. 
The educational campaign has already at- 
tracted some attention. Leaflets have been 
distributed, lectures of instruction arranged, 
and co-operation established with numerous 
organizations which are expected to bring the 
educational work of the society before thou- 
sands of working men and women. No tu- 
berculosis class is as yet in actual operation. 

The executive secretary of the society, 
Wallace Hatch, served during the past three 
and one-half years as secretary of the com- 
mittees on Consumption, Housing Conditions 
Summer Outings and Public Playgrounds in 
Washington, D. C. During these years, the 
committees rapidly increased their work and 
influence and enlisted the active interest of 
many thousands of people. The other offi- 
cers of the Pennsylvania society are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, president; 
Dr. Ward Brinton, secretary; The Common- 
wealth Title, Insurance & Trust Company, 
treasurer. The president of the _ society 
is making a vigorous effort to secure a 
number of active business men to serve as 
directors and as members of the finance com- 
mittee in the belief that the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign must enlist representative people 
and reach by its influence to every shop and 
home where tuberculosis is to be found. Offi- 
ces have been opened in the De Long build- 
ing at Thirteenth and Chestnut streets. 


STATE EXHIBIT 
STIMULATES BUFFALO 


The traveling tuberculosis exhibition of the 
New York State Department of Health, which 
was shown for the first time in Buffalo October 
15-19, coincident with the meetings of the 
seventh annual conference of State Sanitary 
Officers, writes Dr. George J. Eckel, was 
timed most opportunely for the Buffalo Char- 
ity Organization Society, which has just iIn- 
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augurated a vigorous anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, as it will give the movement an im- 
petus that nothing else could. The coming 
of the exhibition was thoroughly advertised, 
the work of the daily press deserving spe- 
cial mention. German, Polish and Italian 
papers did their full share. Placards and pos- 
ters were put up in sections of the city not 
likely to be reached by the press or other 
means, and the street cars carried large pos- 
ters in the windows. Superintendent Emer- 
son of the public schools wrote a strong let- 
ter to his principals urging them to see the 
exhibition themselves, request their teachers 
to attend, closing with a schedule for the 
visits of the children of every public school 
of the city, and Bishop Colton issued a simi- 
lar letter to the different convents of the 
city, thus reaching the teachers of the par- 
ochial schools. Several of the Catholic pas- 
tors, especially in the Polish and Italian 
quarters, and many of the Protestant minis- 
ters announced the exhibition from their 
pulpits, urging their parishioners to attend. 
The heads of the police and fire departments 
were reached in a personal way and co-oper- 
ated as far as possible. The effort to inter- 
est the trades unions was very successful. 
An audience that taxed the capacity of the 
large hall turned out to hear Deputy Com- 
missioner of Health Francis E. Fronezak on 
Tuberculosis and the Working Man. 

The tuberculosis program was opened by 
Dr. Veranus A. Moore, professor of compara- 
tive pathology and bacteriology, State Veter- 
inary College, Ithaca, with an address an 
The Dissemination and Control of Tubercu- 
losis, as Illustrated in the Bovine Species. 
Dr. Moore detailed the methods of spread of 
the disease among animals, especially cows, 
how it may be controlled, laying special 
stress on the greater care in collecting milk, 
especially for children until the question of 
the transmission of the bovine bacillus to 
man is settled. Dr. John H. Pryor of Buffalo, 
trustee of the New York State Hospital for 
the Treatment of Incipient Tuberculosis at 
Ray Brook, followed with a splendid paper 
on The Early Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Tuberculosis. Dr. Pryor said it was his be- 
lief that outside of the campaign waged by 
the Charity Organization Society and allied 
forces in New York city, there is little effec- 
tive anti-tuberculosis work being done in the 
state of New York. The problem of preven- 
tion, he said, can only be solved by efficient 
organization, intelligent direction and unre- 
mitting activity. Dr. Pryor rapped the medi- 
cal profession hard, charging that the major- 
ity were unable to diagnose the disease in 
the incipient stage when it is amenable to 
successful treatment. In conclusion he said: 
“A physician qualified to conduct a sanatori- 
um according to modern methods can obtain 
better results if you give him a barn with 
enough openings and a kitchen than some of 
the county and city hospitals where the old 
routine is followed.” 

Edward T. Devine, secretary of the Charity 
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Organization of New York City, closed 
the evening’s program, with a vigorous ad- 
dress on The Social Aspects of Tuberculo- 
sis, directed mainly to the health officers. 
He pleaded for a high standard of efficiency, 
even special training for health officers, ade- 
quate conception of responsibility, with fear- 
less and intelligent discharge of their duties. 
This is especially true of the tuberculosis 
problem, of which he said: “For the educa- 
tion of the whole community, in regard to 
the curability, communicability and prevent- 
ability of tuberculosis the one indispensable 
consideration is a qualified health officer.” 

Later Dr. Pryor gave another excellent 
talk to about 2,500 teachers and pupils of the 
public and parochial schools. The attend- 
ance during the week at convention hall was 
from twelve to fifteen thousand. 

The Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
arranged with the State Department of 
Health to have the exhibition remain in 
Buffalo the following week. During the first 
three days it was shown at the Dom Polski, 
a large hall in the center of the Polish col- 
ony, and the last three days at St. Stephen’s 
hall in the Italian quarter. At the Dom 
Polski the program was entirely in Polish. 
The meetings were crowded; a hall seating 
three thousand could have been easily filled 
each evening. The attendance was six to 
eight thousand. Dr. L. Schroeter on, Quack 
and Patent Medicine Cures for Consumption, 
and Dr. F. BE. Fronczak, deputy commis- 
sioner of health, on Consumption and the 
Workingman received close attention. Dr. 
Fronezak translated and paraphrased when 
necessary the well known mottoes as they 
were flashed on the screen by the stereop- 
ticon. 

The program at St. Stephen’s was identi- 
cal with that at the Dom Polski, except that 
Italian was substituted for Polish. The at- 
tendance amounted to only five hundred for 
the three evenings. The addresses were es- 
pecially good, and it was very regrettable 
there was not a larger audience to hear them. 
Dr. G. Tartaro spoke on, The Duty of the 
Individual, the Municipality and the State 
Towards Consumption; Dr. John A. Ragone 
on, Consumption in the Tenements; Dr. 
Charles R. Borzilleri on, Sunlight, Fresh Air 
and Rest in the Prevention and Cure of Con- 
sumption. 

It is conservatively estimated that 20,000 
people visited the exhibition during the two 
weeks it was in Buffalo. The exhibition was 
taken to North Tonawanda, where is was 
shown in the high school on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings of the following week. 


TUBERCULOSIS 
BULLETINS AT YONKERS 


The Yonkers Sanitary League is supple- 
menting its bulletins on telegraph poles by 
a series of placards placed in bar rooms givy- 
ing advice as to consumption, its cause, 
treatment and cure. 


TRANSFERS 


“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE” 


Don’t neglect a cough or cold. It may lead to consumption. Go to a doctor or 
a special tuberculosis dispensary They will tell you how to prevent it, how to cure it. 

10,194 persons died of tuberculosis in N. Y. City in 1906, and still tuberculosis 
is preventable. 

It is also a curable disease, yet nearly 10,000 of the 40,000 who now have it in a 
recognizable form will die of it this year because it was neglected in the beginning. 

Avoid patent medicines and advertised ‘‘cures.” If medicines are good for your 
case a doctor or a dispensary will prescribe for you. 

KEEP YOUR WINDOWS OPEN. 

Fresh air. good food, and rest are needed to cure consumption. 

They will also help to prevent it. 
APRIL 7 (907 The Committee on Prevention of Tuberculosis 
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OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
(BY COURTESY OF SIEGEL COOPER CO.) 


IF YOU HAVE CONSUMPTION 


Your first duty is to get well; your second is to protect those who live or work with you from con- 
tracting the disease from you. 

Keep in the sunshine if it is not too hot. 

Keep your windows open, winter and summer. 

Don’t waste money on consumption “cures.” Go to a doctor or a dispensary. Remember 
that consumption is a CURABLE disease and the cure for it is fresh air, rest and good food. 


Don’t Give it to Other People 


Consumption is spread through SPITTING.. Don’t spit on the street or on the floor; 
cough and sneeze into a handkerchief, or, better yet, into a cloth which can be burned. 


The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis 


TO-DAY IN OTHER YEARS CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
May 19 1860—Abraham Lin- 
coln nominated for Presidency. (By courtesy of Siegel Cooper Co.) 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED—DELAY IS FATAL 


If you have a cold or cough that hangs on—li you, even faintly, suspect that 
your lungs are not strong—li you have been thrown with consumptives— 
LEARN THE TRUTH AND ACT ON IT 
Don’t try to cure yourself. Go to a doctor or to the nearest of the following 
TUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARIES 


Dept. of Health, 55th St. & 6th Ave. N. Y. Dispensary, Center & White Sts, 

Bellevue Hospi«al, Foot of Past 26th St. Post Graduate, 2d Ave. & 20th St. 

Gouveneur Hospital, Gouveneur Slip Throat, Nose & Lung Dispersary, 229 E. 57th St. 
Presbyterian Hospital, 70th St. & Madison Ave. Bronx Dept. of Health, 3d Ave. & St. Paul’s Place 
Harlem Hospital, pees Ave. & 136th St. Brooklyn Dept. of Health, 361 Jay St. 

Vanderbilt Hospital, 60th St & Amsterdam Ave. Brvoklyn City Dispensary, 11 Tillary St. 


Rs 1, 8 West h St. 
oy ata aay iagallaad cmaleal COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


JUNE 30 | 907 OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
’ (By Courtesy of the Siegel Cooper Co.) 


“SEE THE OTHER SIDE.” 


The department store which “owns the backs’ of all surface car transfers in 
New York city has for some months given the use of the Sunday transters for 
unique publicity in the tuberculosis campaign. ( Milictals of the street ratlways 
estimate that the average circulation of their transters ts about a mullion. 
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CHICAGO SHOWS 
OFFICIAL ACTIVITY 


The Health Department of Chicago, under 
Commissioner William A. Evans, has begun 
to take cognizance of the fact that the death 
rate from tuberculosis in that city has re- 
mained practically stationary during the past 
ten years. Dr. Evans has been active in tu- 
berculosis work since the beginning was 
made in 1903 by the Chicago Visiting Nurse 
Association. His administration of the 
Health Department,. which he assumed in 
March, 1907, promises to place Chicago in the 
front rank of large cities in tuberculosis 
work. ; 

At the October meeting of the directors of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, Dr. 
Evans made the following unofficial report, 
which contrasts sharply with the complete 
inertia in this particular field that had pre- 
viously characterized the department: The 
Health Department has taken over from the 
institute a street index of cases of tubercu- 
losis, chiefly deaths, reported during the last 
three years. The department will keep this 
up to date, recording both deaths and living 
cases reported, and will prepare special maps 
of areas in the city that are particularly sig- 
nificant. While there has been for several 
years a regulation of the Board of Health 
requiring registration, it has never been en- 
forced. Dr. Evans has asked and is securing 
the co-operation of the medical profession so 
that, without arousing hostility, he’ has al- 
ready increased the number of tuberculosis 
cases reported in the ratio of 7 for Septem- 
ber, 1906, to 175 for September, 1907. The 
Health Department now regularly disinfects 
after a death from tuberculosis. This was 
never done before unless a special request 
were made by the visiting physician or the 
family. It is the present intention to en- 
force disinfection after the removal of a tu- 
berculosis patient as well. The department 
also proposes to supply tuberculin for diag- 
nostic purposes free to all physicians re- 
questing it, and is using this as a text from 
which to preach the importance of early diag- 
nosis. 


NEW JERSEY WORK 
COVERING THE STATE 


The systematic work undertaken over a 
year ago by the New Jersey Association for 
the Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis is 
being pushed with vigor in all parts of the 
state. Organization is now complete in all 
the larger cities and the association is work- 
ing to strengthen its lines in the smaller 
communities. Definite programs are laid 
down for the local committees, and during 
the present winter, special emphasis will be 
laid upon the organization of tuberculosis 
classes in churches, factories and other avail- 
able groups. The state sanatorium at Glen 
Gardner is now open and the Newark city 
sanatorium for incipient tuberculosis will be 
ready for the reception of patients by De- 
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cember 1. The Hudson county sanatorium 
is expected to be complete by the first of the 
year. Two of the largest manufacturing 
companies of the state have already joined 
the movement, the Clark Thread Company of 
Newark and the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany of Elizabeth having begun systematic 
investigation and instruction in their fac- 
tories. 


WASHINGTON 
NEED FOR REGISTRATION 


In the October number of The Journal of 
the Outdoor Life, William H. Baldwin re- 
views the campaign which has been carried 
on in the national capital since 1903, when 
the Committee on the Prevention of Con- 
sumption of the Associated Charities was or- 
ganized. The results of the work in the 
establishment of sanatoriums and dispensar- 
ies, the provision for visiting nurses and the 
active educational campaign make inspiring 
reading. It is to be hoped that the fight 
for registration, unsuccessfully conducted 
last year, will fare better with the next 
Congress. The necessity for official action is 
admirably stated by the following table and 
comment by Mr. Baldwin: 


DEATHS FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS AND 
NUMBER OF PREMISES DISINFECTED FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS BY THE HEALTH DEPART- 
MENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 1902-1906. 


Deaths from Premises dis- 
pulmonary infected for 
tuberculosis tuberculosis 


CALENDAR YEAR 


TIO 2S cd coe eee 686 137 
TOO SS ae eee 776 239 
BTU: soemgric arcrenseous gastos 832 262 
LOOG ce oe aerecen eats 826 116 
1906 ster tenis Hee 781 226 

Total five years... 3,901 980 


The decrease in 1905 may be partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that the government 
appropriation for disinfection service ran out 
a short time before the end of the fiscal year. 
Some of these cases have probably died in 
hospitals, and a few may not have had a 
physician; but making all allowances, it is 
plain that after two-thirds of the deaths from 
the disease which destroys more than all 
others in this capital city of the country, in 
spite of full knowledge of the danger and 
of all the efforts of officials and others, the 
most ordinary means of preventing its spread 
have been neglected. 


TEACHING 
SANITATION WITH BEETS 
ea a 


Teaching sanitation with beets is the 
novel idea now being carried out in a chil- 
dren’s school farm at the Jamestown Ex- 
position by Mrs. Henry Parsons. Over three 
beets are three covers. A tile drain cor- 
responds nearly to the tenement air shaft. 
The tomato can with the hole in the bottom 
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is like many a city backyard, where the sun 
comes in for only three or four hours each 
day. The nearly tight can covering the last 
plant, shutting out circulation of air and 
sunlight, illustrates the conditions of many 
human lives where sunlight and fresh air 
are almost unknown. 

These three covered plants were the 
strongest of many a few days ago, when the 
children began their experiment to find out 
what would happen if they reduced the 
amount of air and sunlight the plants were 
getting. The results are striking and the 
comparison so easily drawn with certain hu- 
man conditions, that the children notice it at 
once. 

The beet, at the bottom of the tile drain, 
ean be seen to grow paler and weaker day 
by day. The beet, under the tomato can, 
rapidly pushed its leaves through the open- 
ing back to the sunlight and fresh air, show- 
ing how urgent its need for them. But the 
beet, completely shut in, with no ray of light 
to direct its growth, with insufficient air to 
supply food and ventilation, surrounded by 
a darkness friendly to insects and bacterial 
foesdied like a consumptive in a dark and 
foul dwelling. 

The little farmers of the exposition’s 
children’s school farm are neither from 
crowded tenements, nor from cities with 
walls like canyons. They are from the tide- 
water cities of Virginia—Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth and Newport News—unusually nice 
children from good homes and careful par- 
ents. Yet, these children are learning from 
these simple experiments with the plants 
in the garden, that even their nice homes 
are not as well arranged as they should be 
for fresh air and sunlight. 

The children’s school farm is under the 
auspices of the International Children’s 
School Farm League. It covers over 40,000 
square feet of space. 


NEW SANATORIUMS 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. Arthur T. Cabot has been chosen chair- 
man and Dr. John B. Hawes, secretary of 
the-Massachusetts commission for the selec- 
tion of sites and the erection of three new 
state sanatoriums for advanced consump- 
tives. The commission has examined a 
number of sites in the northeastern section 
of the state where the first hospital will be 


erected, and made an automobile tour 
through the Connecticut valley in search 
of a site for the third hospital. This will 


probably be erected in the immediate vicin- 
ty of Holyoke, which is the population and 
transportation center of the district. The 
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second hospital will be located in the south- 
eastern section of the state in the neighbor- 
hood of Fall River and New Bedford. 


DISPENSARIES 
AND NURSES IN TOLEDO 


A free dispensary with two nurses ex- 
clusively for tuberculosis work has been suc- 
cessfully established in Toledo, Ohio. One 
of the societies which previously helped in 
the providing of district nurses has with- 
drawn from the general work and taken up 
this special tuberculosis work. The first 
special nurse began her duties. in May, but 
already her field has grown so large that an 
assistant has been engaged. Supplemental 
to the other work there will soon be opened 
a free dispensary with a night hour and a 
Sunday hour. Some of the best known 
physicians in Toledo have volunteered their 
services for the dispensary, and a _ great 
deal of co-operation has been secured from 
a half dozen sources. The Thalians, a wo- 
man’s club, is financing the work. In ad- 
dition to this, Toledo has four district 
nurses supported by the King’s Daughters 
and the Visiting Nurses’ Aid Society. 


THE MOVEMENT 
IN BALTIMORE 


The Maryland Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Tuberculosis has made @ 
particular feature of its travelling exhibit 
during the summer and reports a gratify- 
ing attendance and interest in the various 
towns of the state where it has been shown. 
The association’s dispensary work is also be- 
ing pushed with vigor. The new dispensary 
at Fells Point, Baltimore, examined and 
treated twenty-one new cases of tuberculosis 
in September. This dispensary, which was 
opened in June, now has 173 patients under 
treatment. Besides these the three visit- 
ing nurses of the association have about 700 
patients under observation. 


JEWISH CONSUMPTIVE 
HOME IN BALTIMORE 


Plans for the new Jewish Home for Con- 
sumptives in Baltimore, have matured to 
the point of electing the officers for the in- 
stitution. They are: President, Dr. Louis 
P. Hamburger; vice-president, Rev. Adolph 
Gutmacher; treasurer, Mr. Louis Kann; 
secretary, Louis H. Levine. The directors 
of the home are Jacob Epstein, Albert A. 
Brager, Bruno Kohn, Ephraim Macht, Harry 
Adler, M. D.; Joseph E. Gichner, M.D: 
Simon H. Stern, Robert Fox and Julius Levy. 


The Delinquent 


Samuel J. Barrows, Department Editor 


Criminal Appeal in England-—Probation and Parole Work in New YorK— 
The Indeterminate Sentence—Work of the Children’s Courts 
throughout the United States 


‘THE ENGLISH 
CRIMINAL APPEAL LAW 


The Humanitarian League of London 
which has been working for some time for 
‘a revision of the English criminal law has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the passage 
of the criminal appeal bill and it has con- 
gratulated the government upon its pas- 
sage. It constitutes a new safeguard against 
the miscarriage of justice. 

The law provides for the establishment of 
‘a criminal court of appeal and all the judges 
of the High Court are to be judges of that 
‘court. It is to be summoned by the Lord 
‘Chief Justice of England to hear any ap- 
peal under the act. It must consist of not 
less than three judges and may sit in two 
or more divisions, but the judges sitting 
‘shall always be of an uneven number and 
the determination shall be according to the 
opinion of the majority. 

Any person convicted on indictment may 
appeal on a question of law, a question of 
fact, or of mixed law and fact. But an ap- 
peal shall not be entered upon a question 
of law alone if the question was not raised 
at the trial, and is one which, if so raised, 
could’ have been disposed of by evidence. 
‘The court may, notwithstanding that they 
‘are of the opinion that the point raised 
in appeal might be decided in favor of the 
‘appellant dismiss the appeal if they con- 
sider that no substantial miscarriage of 
justice in point of fact occurred. 

The court may also, in certain cases, sub- 
stitute for the conviction found by the jury 
a conviction for the lower offense when it 
appears that the jury must have been gatis- 
fied with facts which proved him guilty of 
the other offense. Appeals may also be made 
on the ground of undue severity, and in 
such a case the court shall have power to 
increase as well as to decrease the punish- 
ment inflicted. In case of death sentences 
appeals are to be heard at once and the court 
is to sit during vacation if necessary. The 
court, if it thinks necessary, may call a 
witness whether he was or was not called 
at the trial and may require the production 
of any document. The act does not extend 
to Scotland or Ireland and applies only to 
persons convicted after December 25, 1906. 


PROBATION IN NEW YORK 


The new State Probation Commission 
created by the last legislature, of which 
Homel Folks is the chairman, is now or- 
ganized and is getting into shape for active 
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work. It has already announced that it in- 
tends to secure monthly reports from pro- 
bationary officers throughout the _ state. 
There are now some two hundred proba- 
tion officers in the state but reports as to 
the number of probationers have not been 
made with regularity or uniformity. 


PAROLE IN NEW YORK 


This last spring the legislature of New 
York passed a new parole law. The board 
is composed of three members appointed 
by the Governor. The new board is com- 
posed of Cornelius V. Collins, the superin- 
tendent of prisons, George A. Lewis and 
Ex-Commodore W. H. Wadhams. The new 
law provides for a marking and grading 
system to be applied to the state prisons. 
This will give a new stimulus to prisoners 
to earn their parole by good conduct and will 
furnish the parole board with some data 
and standards by which good conduct can 
be measured. At a recent session of the 
parole board one Negro, who could neither 
read nor write when he entered state prison, 
was offered release under parole, but he 
asked to stay the full length of his term 
in order to gain the educational advantages 
offered at the institution. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF PAROLE 
i se ee 


Recently eighty names were taken at ran- 
dom by a newspaper from the list of boys 
paroled to Chicago from the Illinois State 
Reformatory during the last five years. It 
found that their earnings amounted to a 
sum total of nearly $40,000 a year. The 
highest salary received by any one was $100: 
a month, and the lowest, $20 and board. 
Many were earning $890, $70, $65, $60 and $52 
monthly, 


EXTENSION OF THE INDE- 
er es ee ne 
TERMINATE SENTENCE, NEW YORK 
SEN EO 


For some years Cornelius V. Collins, 
superintendent of prisons of New York, has 
been seeking to secure an extension of the 
principle of the indeterminate sentence 
whose application has been limited to pris- 
oners whose maximum term under the law 
was not more than five years. A bill of 
this character was twice vetoed by previous 
governors, but received the approval of 
Governor Hughes and has gone into opera- 
tion. The New York Times, of October Lee 
commenting upon the new law, says: 

“Society anciently punished criminals by 
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way of vengeance, employing, for all species 
of misdemeanors, the gibbet; then punish- 
ment became a deterrent, afterward a means 
of safeguarding the community, and, in this 
age, there is some dim notion of reforming 
the prisoner. For the first time in the 
history of this state sentence for murder 
in the second degree has been commuted, in 
the case of Giuseppe Maggio, from life im- 
prisonment to not over thirty-one years or 
under twenty, dependent upon his good be- 
havior. Supreme Court Justice Dowling’s 
sentence under the new law marks a real 
advance in penology, although, as District 
Attorney Jerome pointed out, the death of 
felons under life sentence occurs usually 
within seventeen or eighteen years. The 
state may hope from Maggio some effort at 
reform. He has an incentive to live, and 
to win deliverance in the minimum term 
of his incarceration.” 


CHILDREN’S COURT NEWS 


A new juvenile court law is to be urged 
before the Michigan legislature. The pres- 
ent statute is regarded by Judge Rohnert, 
judge of the juvenile court of Detroit, as 
somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. “The 
present laws,” he says, “provide no method 
for caring for any children between the 
ages of seven and twelve having pronounced 
criminal tendencies, although between these 
years we find a critical period wherein the 
child needs most careful correction. 


Brooklyn, New York.—The Brooklyn Juve- 
nile Probation Association is devoted to the 
welfare of children who come under the ac- 
tion of the court. Its object is to carry the 
friendly aid and surveillance needed into 
the home to assist them in securing work, 
and in other ways to help the court fulfill its 
mission. The association has been in ex- 
istence less than a year, but much good has 
been accomplished. The president is Judge 
Robert J. Wilkin, the secretary, Mrs. Tunis 
G. Bergen, and the treasurer, Frank L. 
Townsend. 


New Jersey—Bayonne has established a 
juvenile court, and the problem of treat- 
ing boys accused of wrongdoing is receiv- 
ing fresh and earnest attention. 


Washington—A feature of the juvenile 
court measure is the monthly meeting of 
probationers which has produced excellent 
results; indeed the court is now planning to 
have meetings on two Sundays each month. 
Talks are given by the probation officers and 
others and healthful stimulus and encourage- 
ment result. 
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Milwaukee.—The Juvenile Court Commis- 
sion is asking the county board for $125,- 
000 for two buildings, one intended for a 
parental school, the other to be used as a 
detention home and headquarters of the 
children’s court. 


Cleveland.—The city hospital has asked the 
juvenile court to take charge of a number 
of children who have been abandoned by 
their parents, and left at the hospital. About 
fifteen children ranging from a year to fif- 
teen years, are now at the institution. 


AMERICAN JAILS 


The recent arraignment of American jails 
in the report of the committee of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association of which Professor 
Charles R. Henderson was chairman, ought 
to awaken fresh public sentiment on this 
question. An energetic worker in this field 
is the American actor, Charles James. Trav- 
eling as he does, over the country from ocean 
to ocean, and on both sides of the Canadian 
line, he makes it a point to visit jails in all 
the cities and towns he visits. He reports 
that the jail at Newcastle, Pa., is miserably 
dark and filthy, and he might have added 
that the jail at Meadville is a standing re- 
proach to the people of the county. He 
found well equipped institutions in San- 
dusky and Toledo. Under the date .of 
October 7, he writes: “In the latter city, 
however, I found a little boy in the work- 
house, much to the chagrin of the officials 
who protested loudly against the iniquity 
of sending children there.” Speaking of 
the general condition of our jails, he says: 
“On the whole, what I see is so bad, so uni- 
formly bad, indeed, especially in the smaller 
towns, that I often ask myself whether 
there is much value in going through a case 
of rotten-eggs for the occasional good one 
you may find among them. Indeed, if it 
were not for the suggestion I can drop here 
and there for at least partial alleviation of 
some special abuse, I would find the work 
a very trying one on account of its seeming 
hopelessness. Still I know the greater the 
evil the greater the need of the remedy, and 
so I shall continue. At Bluffton, Indiana, 
I found a jail in which there was no pro- 
vision whatever for bathing male prisoners. 
The sheriff blames the county board. On 
the other hand, in the very next town, 
Marion, I found the finest jail I have yet 
seen. It is built and kept like a modern hos- 
pital. Even there, however, there is no pro- 
vision for working or exercising the inmates, 
although it is used as a house of correction 
as well as a holdover jail.” 


Defectives and Dependents 


Alexander Johnson, Department Editor 


Underpaid Laborin Insane Asylums—Change of System in Illinois-Movement 


in Louisiana—Plans in Various States—The Dubref Law in France 


WAGES OF NURSES 
IN INSANE ASYLUMS 


Among the wards of the public the insane 
continue to attract the most attention. This, 
no doubt, is because we realize that they are 
most in danger from active cruelty, as well 
as because they are a numerous and increas- 
ing class. It is not true that attendants on 
the insane are by nature more cruel than 
these who wait upon the blind or feeble 
minded, or that the physicians and trus- 
tees in charge are more negligent than 
other officials. Notwithstanding the above 
statement it is hard for the average layman 
to understand how such things can occur 
as have appeared under scare head lines in 
the daily papers within the past few months. 
The case of the patient at Trenton, beaten 
to death by his nurses; the other, with five 
ribs broken, dying of pneumonia caused by 
the fractures at Morristown; those reported 
from Palton, California, by the newspaper 
man who secured employment in the hospital 
as an attendant, or the cases of cruelty found 
to be truthfully reported by the state in- 
vestigating committee at Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. 

To understand how these horrors can 
occur among, professedly, civilized people, 
we must recognize two facts: The first, that 
while certain classes of insane, and those by 
far the large majority, are as easily man- 
aged as the same number of sane paupers 
or diseased people, there is a considerable 
minority who are the most disagreeable and 
exasperating people in the world to care for; 
and the second that it requires patience, tact, 
self control and good nature in the attend- 
ants with increasing vigilance and perfect 
method in those in charge, to avert mis- 
treatment. 

When for a service which demands such 
high qualities, the state offers a compensa- 
tion lower than that paid to street labor- 
ers, it is not any wonder that superintend- 
ents are kept at their wits’ end to secure 
help; or that they wink at evils they wholly 
or half suspect, because they must have 
help of some kind and if they were to prose- 
cute, or even discharge, every unfaithful or 
bad tempered attendant they would be in 
danger of being so underhelped that even 
worse things might occur. 

Evidence comes from all over the country 
that wages of hospital help must be sub- 
stantially increased and an average higher 
class of people employed in the subordinate 
positions. The same is true in most states 
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about institution employes generally. Com- 
missioner Hebberd of New York, says that 
the low pay of employes in his department 
causes continual changes and consequent 
poor work. To keep 930 places filled for a 
year, required 6,999 attaches, which would 
seem to indicate an average term of service 
of 4814 days for each employe. 


CHANGE OF SYSTEM IN ILLINOIS 


For many years it has been a matter of 
local pride in some of the central states, 
that they made no discrimination between 
the well-to-do insane and the poor, that 
like the common school, the state’s hospital 
was open, on equal terms, to all who needed 
it. Illinois and Ohio were among the first 


to adopt this policy. Indiana followed 
sixteen years ago. Now Illinois has 
gone back to a_ system of charging 


for those whose estates or whose friends. 
are able to pay. The commissioners of pub- 
lic charities (the state board), are charged 
with the duty of collecting the payments, in- 
stead of the superintendents of the hos- 
pitals, as was the old custom of many years 
ago. The commissioners estimate a revenue 
of $700,000 per annum from the new plan. 
It will be interesting to watch the result 
and the temptation to hazard a prophecy as 
to the extent of their coming disappoint- 
ment is almost irresistible. The State 
Bartonsville Hospital for the Insane in IIli- 
nois is the most economical in the state and 
one of the least costly, per capita, in the 
country. Its management ranks high and 
it receives the approbation of the state 
board. This is one of the two hospitals in 
the United States, so far as heard from, 
wherein the attendants work eight hours 
daily, instead of the usual alternating ten 
and fourteen (the other is the Kalamazoo 
Asylum in Michigan). At Bartonsville, also,. 
the men’s infirm wards are in charge of 
women nurses. It is not true that the most 
improved modern methods and extremely 
high cost, are inseparably connected in 
asylum management. However, it is only 
fair to the high cost hospitals to say that 
Bartonsville Hospital is an asylum for 
chronic cases. 

If the first step to knowledge is to appre- 
ciate your own ignorance and the first step 
to reform, the appreciation of your need of 
it, then Illinois is surely in a very hopeful 
way. The president of the recent state 
conference says that the state is at “the 
nursing bottle stage” of development in the 
care of the insane; and notwithstanding 
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all the commissioners of public charities 
have done in the last two years, they have 
just appointed a special committee to in- 
vestigate the organization and management 
of all the institutions with a view to their 
betterment. Among their new plans for the 
insane is a differentiation between attend- 
ants and nurses. The latter are to have a 
course of training that leads to a certificate. 


DUBREF LAW IN FRANCE 


The first French laws on the insane, 
passed in 1838, aimed to preserve society 
from contact with the insane, who were 
judged so terrible that the penal code pun- 
ished “those who permitted the insane and 
furious, either malevolent or ferocious ani- 
mals to escape from their care—even though 
no harm had resulted from such an escape.” 
The new law of 1907 (Dubref Law) even 
though it shows great progress in the care 
given to the insane as individuals, has un- 
fortunately not omitted the clause contain- 
ing the words “malevolent or ferocious ani- 
mals.” The new law multiplies the means 
of preventing arbitrary confinement. It 
ereates an inspection corps limited to mem- 
bers of the medical profession. It calls for 
the intervention of the Superior Council of 
Public Assistance in a consultative capacity, 
in the practical application of the law. This 
council, in spite of the fact that it is the 
highest authority on matters of public relief, 
is not a competent judge in matters pertain- 
ing to care of the insane. This clause aims 
to establish the supremacy of the medical 
corps to the great injury of competent admin- 
istrative organizations. The new law recog- 
nizes the fact that the insane are sick; that 
they have the right to be cared for. More- 
over, if they are indigent, they have the right 
to public relief. On the ground that it does 
not absolutely suppress private asylums “the 
heads of which are for the most part soup 
merchants for whom the treatment of mental 
disease is a mere pretext,’ the Dubref law 
has been severely criticised. 

Far better would it be to replace these by 
asylums in which patients could be paid for, 
adjoining state institutions. Special provi- 
sion is made for the construction of asylums 
for epileptics, alcoholics and idiots. No pro- 
vision is made for strict regulation of the 
method and duration of confinement of the 
alcoholic patient. 

One of the greatest defects of the new law 
is that it requires only one annual visit of 
an inspector general in care of both public 
and private asylums. The old law required 
two visits to public and four to private in- 
stitutions for the insane. On the report of 
a public prosecutor on the mental condition 
of the patient, signed by one doctor and duly 
legalized, confinement is permitted. 
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LOUISIANA MOVEMENT 


Louisiana urgently needs room for insane 
patients. Numbers of cases are in improper 
lodgings at the House of Detention in New 
Orleans and there is a long waiting list 
who are without any attempt at proper care. 
The Board of State Charities has addressed 
a letter to every candidate for executive or 
legislative election, requesting to know how 
he stands on the question. The same board 
is working for a proper insane ward at the 
city House of Detention. The movement for 
the insane seems to have strong support from 
the press of the state, or at least, that of 
New Orleans. 


DETENTION HOSPITAL 


Detention Hospitals for the acutely insane 
on their way to the state institution and psy- 
chopathic wards for the earliest cases in- 
cluding those not yet actually insane, but 
in grave danger, are becoming increasingly 
popular and are reported as being estab- 
lished or under discussion in many states. 


PLANS IN VARIOUS STATES 


In Pennsylvania the new state hospitals 
and extensions are promised shortly. The 
additions at Harrisburg will soon be built, 
the contractor for the new buildings at Dan- 
ville, pledges himself to the utmost speed. 
Cambria county wants a $350,000 county 
asylum. Philadelphia proposes a vast hos- 
pital farm at Byberry to cost $1,000 per bed 
for 5,000 people. 

In Tennessee a large addition to the state 
asylum is in process of construction. 

Delaware is spending $200,000 for a new 
asylum at Farnhurst. 

In Massachusetts, where there is an in- 
sane person to every 295 of the estimated 
population of the state, there was a falling 
off in the new commitments during the past 
year, and 143 fewer commitments. But the 
board of insanity thinks the decrease is 
merely an accidental variation and does not 
indicate any essential improvement of con- 
ditions. On the other hand, the percentage 
of recoveries of first-year patients was 
slightly below the average. The board com- 
plains that the standard of service in the 
wards is lower than is desirable and that 
“it has been barely possible to procure re- 
spectable persons enough to do absolutely 
necessary work in caring for patients and 
safeguarding against danger.” 

The hydro-therapeutic treatment is gain- 
ing ground in many parts of the country. 

The appointment by Governor Hughes of 
Dr. Albert Warren Ferris, to be president of 
the New York Commission in Lunacy, seems 
to be the sort of appointment that we expect 
from New York’s present governor. 


Settlements 


Mary KH. SimKhovitch, Department Editor 


Finding of New Settlement Connections for Mothers’ Club Members Who 
Move from One Part of New YorKto Another, Suggests General Plan of _ 
“Transferring’’ Settlement Families Who Move to Other Cities— 
New Headworker at Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston— 
News and Notes of Neighborhood Work 


A MODEL FLAT 
IN A MODEL TENEMENT 


Warren Goddard House, New York, has 
opened a housekeeping center in the Phipps 
model tenements. A flat was taken last 
spring and furnished at a total cost of $150. 
It is steam heated; there is a little parlor and 
dining-room combined, a sitting-room that 
can be used as a bedroom, a bedroom and 
a kitchen, with a gas range and tubs with 
hot and cold water. The rooms are arranged 
simply but artistically, and are in themselves 
an object lesson to the girls who attend 
classes. The idea, as in earlier ventures of 
the same kind, is to give an illustration of 
what a home and home life may mean. 

Work has been started this fall with house- 
keeping and nursing classes modeled on those 
of Miss Kittredge. The housekeeping classes 
are under Miss Rebecca Oliver, and Miss 
Wilson has charge of the nursing. Four 
afternoons a week, groups of eight girls 
eleven and twelve years of age have a lesson 
in housework. One afternoon a group of 
married club girls of sixteen and seventeen, 
most of whom have made runaway marriages, 
bring their babies and are given a lesson 
in housework of all kinds. Cleaning also 
is taught. One evening a week there is a 
class in home nursing for older girls. Once 
a week the girls come directly from their 
work and prepare and cook a meal at ten 
cents apiece, the settlement paying half the 
expense. Later, classes in laundry work will 
be given. 

Occasionally each girl will be allowed to 
invite a young man for a social evening, when 
light refreshments, prepared by the girls, will 
be served. It is also planned to invite some 
of the young married people and older girls, 
with whom the house wishes to get into 
closer personal relations, to a simple meal 
now and then. 

Many of these girls come also to the clubs 
and classes at the settlement. One of the 
classes became so interested in the work last 
spring that they asked for the home nursing 
this fall, and wished to take all the house- 
keeping work. One of the married girls 
has asked a resident to teach her to do over 
her old furniture, and another wishes to 
learn to passe partout pictures that she may 
have better pictures. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD LAD 
TURNED PLAYWRIGHT 


A small Italian boy of Warren Goddard 
House has written and staged two clever 
little plays. The subject of both is boy life 
at a boarding school, and the plot is good 
and well carried out in each case. The young 
playwright is fourteen years old. His father 
is a tailor and his mother speaks no English, 
though the family has been in the country 
for eighteen years. The boy himself with a 
young brother and two Irish friends staged 
and managed the plays. At one point there 
was to be soft music and, as the performance 
was to be on St. Patrick’s Day, the pianist 
suggested The Wearing of the Green. But 
at this, in spite of the friendship, national 
feeling broke out,—the Italians insisting on 
Santa Lucia, while the Irish stood out stout- 
ly for The Wearing of the Green. In the 
end neither could be played. 

The Mothers’ Club of the house is a very 
valuable organization. The women bring 
their babies to meetings and while the babies 
play around on the floor, the mothers sew. 
They made over two hundred cushions for 
the ferry boat tuberculosis day camp last 
summer. They gave an entertainment an@ 
used the proceeds to buy sheets and pillow 
cases for the district nurse to loan, and 
bought material and made a dozen hospital 
night gowns. They are much interested in 
the summer home,—Greens Farms, Connecti- 
cut,—where they can stay for a small sum 
during the hot weather. Last year they 
raised money and bought hammocks for the 
farms. They help the other clubs by making 
costumes for entertainments and plays, and 
are at present working on articles for a fair 
which is to be held December 11 and 12. 


EAST SIDE LIFE AT ITS SOURCE 
ON NNEC E 


Two courses of lectures are announced to 
be given at the University Settlement, 184 
Eldridge street, New York. As the children 
of the schools and settlements in the neigh- 
borhood come chiefly from homes of immi- 
grants, many of them Jews, in order better 
to administer to the moral needs of these 
children and to establish a better relation 
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and bond of sympathy between the school 
and the home and the settlement and the 
home, it is essential that the teachers and 
settlement workers have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which the 
parents lived in their native lands and of 
the children’s home environment. As there 
is no literature on this subject,—certainly 
not in English—the University Settlement 
offers to teachers and settlement workers a 
course of lectures on the life and character- 
istics of the Jewish people of the different 
nationalities of the East Side. 

The lectures will be given by Dr. David 
Blaustein, who is an accepted authority 
on matters relating to the immigrant 
Jew. It is proposed to start with a course 
of six lectures at 3:20 on Monday after- 
noons in the head worker’s apartments as 
follows: November 11, Home and Social 
Life; November 18, Religious Ceremonies 
and Observance of Holidays; November 25, 
The Cheder and the Education of the Chil- 
dren; December 2, Laws and Customs,— 
Dietary Laws—Marriage and Divorce; De- 
cember 9, Beth-Din, or Ecclesiastical Courts; 
December 16, The Yiddish Language. 

Another series of talks has been arranged 
for Wednesday evenings, also in the apart- 
ments of the head worker, under the auspices 
of the Milton Club. The program is as fol- 
lows: October 30, Jewish Customs—Their 
Value and Significance, Rev. Dr. H. P. 
Mendes; November 13, Jewish Reforms— 
Their Growth and Modern Times, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Schulman; November 27, Jewish 
Literature—Its Beauties and Its Influence, 
Rey. Dr. Joseph M. Asher; December 11, 
Jewish History—Its Place in a Jew’s Educa- 
cation, Rev. Dr. Maurice H. Harris; Decem- 
ber 18, Jews of the United States, Dr. Charles 
S. Bernheimer; January 8, Jewish Move- 
ments of the Present Day, Dr. Herbert Fried- 
enwald. 

The University Settlement has a moving 
picture show for the afternoon club children. 
No admission is charged. All members of 
clubs and classes are given the privilege of 
attending this show on the days on which 
they meet regularly. Business meetings are 
carried on as usual and at 5 o’clock, after 
the club meetings and classes are over, the 
children go into the picture show. The 
directors of the afternoon clubs at the settle- 
ment have organized tbis year, and meet on 
the first Saturday of each month at 4:30 in 
the afternoon. Reports are given of the work 
of the various clubs, and any subject of in- 
terest or any problem that is met with is 
brought up for discussion, suggestion or 
criticism. Two of the clubs of the settlement 
are preparing a dramatization of Longfel- 
low’s “Hiawatha” to be given on Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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“UNIVERSAL TRANSFERS” 
FOR SETTLEMENT FAMILIES 


The uneasy spirit of change on New York’s: 
East Side has been demonstrated anew in the: 
mothers’ clubs of the Jacob A. Riis Settle- 
ment. In ten years the clubs have grown: 
from one to five in number with a member- 
ship of 180. For two or three years the 
settlement has realized that half of these 
mothers are living in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, where more light and air and lower 
rents prevail. Such a scattered membership 
proved a handicap in many ways, and a real 
hardship to the worker who visits all mem- 
bers of the mothers’ clubs in their homes. 
Distance and the necessity for carfare made 
it impossible for the mothers to go regularly 
to club meetings, and the children of these 
Brooklyn and Bronx families could not keep: 
up their connection with the house and 
missed their clubs. In many cases they 
had established settlement connections in the 
new neighborhood of their own accord, either 
with or without the parents’ consent, but. 
generally the mothers were coming to the 
Jacob Riis House and the children had 
dropped out entirely. 

The settlement workers decided that the 
only thing to do was to transfer these people 
to other settlements, provided they were liv- 
ing nearer to another settlement. The visitor: 
takes the names of the mothers who have 
left the district, goes to see the headworkers 
of settlements near the new homes, and tries 
to get the scattered families to form some 
new connection with a settlement that may 
be in their localities. For the most part, 
the mothers take the suggestion in the spirit 
in which it is given and the friendly feeling 
between them and the Jacob Riis House con-. 
tinues. The fact is especially emphasized 
that these women are not turned adrift; they 
are told that they will always be welcome 
at the union meetings, entertainments and 
social gatherings of the Jacob Riis House, 
and the effort is to make them see that, in 
keeping up their membership in the clubs 
after they have ceased to be regular attend- 
ants at the meetings, they are preventing 
other women in the neighborhood from tak- 
ing out membership cards, and that the set- 
tlement, on its part, is not reaching as great 
a number of mothers as it might. 

One very encouraging phase of this prob- 
lem is that the oldest house members have 
been the ones to realize the importance of 
better surroundings and to move away. The 
ones needing the most help are those who 
are still in the immediate neighborhood. 
This goes to prove, it is believed, that the 
settlement has helped to raise the standard 
of living and that, when the standard has 
once been raised, the families want to move 
into better surroundings. 

This co-operation between settlements in 
different parts of the city might well be 
earried further. Families moving from one~ 
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city to another are often lost track of com- 
pletely. If some sort of transfer could be 
made from the settlements of one city to 
those of another, one more opportunity would 
be given for the consecutive work that all 
social workers feel is badly needed. 


THE BOY HIMSELF 
ON THE BOYS’ CLUB 


The Boys’ Club of Asacog House, Brooklyn, 
is not yet a year old, but it has more than 
proved its value to the boys and young men 
of Sands street and the vicinity. 

The fair which -was held for a week at 
the club-house on Pineapple street, was man- 
aged largely by the boys. They secured 
the advertisements for a little booklet, mak- 
ing it pay for itself. A boy of twelve years 
old kept the ticket account of two thousand 
tickets given out to be sold, and kept it 
straight. The history of the club was writ- 
ten for the booklet by an Irish boy of six- 
teen. “Tommy” is errand boy in the New 
York Tribune office and got them to send 
a reporter to the fair. He tells in his own 
fashion the general opinion of the club: 

“Before the Asacog Boys’ Club was formed, 
what did a boy or a young man do in the cold 
winter nights? He couldn’t stand around 
corners. Why? Because it was too cold. So 
he had to go around and try to get money 
enough to go to the theatre, from which he 
wouldn’t get home until late. But now, he 
doesn’t have to do that. This is what he 
does—comes to the club, off with his hat and 
coat, then does whatever he cares for—that 
is to say—he plays games, sings songs, tries 
himself in the gymnasium, takes part in the 
drill, makes basket or canes chairs—any- 
thing to amuse himself until 10:30. Then 
he goes right home feeling much happier 
than if he had been to the theatre.” 

Thomas H. Avery is the director of the 
club. In “Tommy’s” words, after a house 
was secured, “the next move was to find 
the right kind of a man to have charge of it, 
and one that the boys would like to have. 
At last a man that all the boys think is the 
best man that they ever came across, was 
found. 

“Who may this man be? Here he is! 

“Mr. Thomas Avery, better known as Capt. 
Avery. 

“Then, when the house and the right man 
had been found, everything was O.K.” 

The club is open from 3 Pp. m. until 10:30 
rp. M. The dues for school boys are ten cents 
a month, and twenty cents for young men. 
There is a glee club, a comedy quartette and 
a company of cadets drilled by Capt. Avery. 
To guote “Tommy” once more—‘Now, why 
has the Asacog Boys’ Club made such a suc- 
cess already? It is because the young men 
and boys know when they have a good thing 
—that is to say—when a boy or a young man 
is really interested in a thing, he will do 
his best to make it a success, and that’s what 
Asacog boys are doing.” 
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SOCIAL USES FOR 
A CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


With the consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion the use of rooms in the Alabama School 
for social purposes has been secured by 
Goodrich House, Cleveland. ‘The school is 
in the midst of a section of small homes 
which is being rapidly filled by Slavic 
workers in the metal factories on the lake 
shore. A social room for boys who are just 
leaving school has been opened and a class 
in mechanical drawing for those who are 
beginning work in the construction trades. 
Through the kindness of the Free Kinder- 
garten Association, clubs and classes for 
girls in sewing have been started in the 
Perkins Day Nursery in the same neighbor- 
hood. It is hoped that this experiment may 
hasten the more extended use of school build- 
ings and carry social resources to a neigh- 
borhood that lacks opportunities for social 
uplift. 

A more definite connection with Western 
Reserve University has been established, in 
the appointment of Howard Woolston, head- 
worker, as lecturer on social conditions, in 
the recently established department of sociol- 
ogy. Aside from class work and excursions, 
many of the students have volunteered their 
services in the work of the house. It is prob- 
able that the relationship will be further 
developed by the assignment of research 
work on local conditions. 

John H. Chase, formerly of Maxwell House, 
Brooklyn, and director of the American Play- 
ground Association exhibit at Jamestown, 
has taken charge of the work for men and 
boys. Aside from the general supervision 
and extension of club and class work, Mr. 
Chase will interest himself in the general 
problems of boys, giving special attention to 
employment, playgrounds and the develop- 
ment of indoor athletic sports and contests. 


A SETTLEMENT CLUB 
FURNISHING RELIEF ~ 


Winter work has been started at Elizabeth 
Peabody House, Boston, under the new head 
worker, Miss Edna Dickerson. Miss Dicker- 
son has been a resident of Greenwich House, 
New York, and is well fitted to carry on the 
work in her new surroundings. The usual 
classes, such as sewing, drawing, modeling, 
and house sanitation, have begun. There is 
a Shakespeare class, besides many dancing, 
literary and debating clubs. As the neigh- 
borhood is largely Jewish, parliamentary 
law rules supreme. There is one club of 
which the settlement is particularly proud. It 
is composed of girls from the district, many 
of whom have been coming to the house since 
its beginning, who are now high school 
graduates, graduates of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, school teachers and one 
trained nurse. The nurse is working for the 
tuberculosis department of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
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pital and these girls are helping in her work 
among poor Jews who have tuberculosis. 
They supply milk, eggs, and all necessities, 
even sending patients away when that is 
necessary. This is the object of the club, 
and its funds are raised by giving entertain- 
ments. They meet at the settlement every 
second and fourth Thursday in the month 
when they are addressed by doctors and 
others interested in social work. 


TO BUY ANOTHER HOUSE 


Some of the club members of Normal Col- 
lege Alumne House, New York, met last 
spring and formed a league for the extension 
of the influence of the house. They decided 
to raise money to buy the house ‘next door, 
as the most effective way of carrying out this 
plan. The league meets once a month and 
pe aden representatives from the various 
clubs. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 
GAINS IN BALTIMORE 


When the Association of United Settlement 

Workers of Washington and Baltimore was 
formed a year ago, there were seven social 
centers represented from Baltimore. Of these 
seven, perhaps but four could be called set- 
tlements under a narrow definition of set- 
tlement work, for two are connected with 
churches and do a definite denominational 
work and one has no one in residence. 
_ This autumn another organization will be 
represented in this association. Some work 
is being started in West Woodbury in the 
northern part of the city by Miss Elizabeth 
Spicer. She and her mother are living on 
the Falls Road in the center of a community 
engaged in the cotton duck mills. 

In southeast Baltimore, the Maccabeans 
continue to do all the social work that is 
being done for the foreign born in that con- 
gested quarter. Miss M. S. Hanaw, the di- 
rector of Maccabean House, has this year 
three assistants. The house has been attract- 
ively decorated and refurnished. The new 
work of the winter will be the opening of a 
branch school under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. Classes will be 
offered in piano, voice, violin-cello and in 
musical elements. The Maccabean House 
maintained a successful summer home this 
last year, the first of its kind in the city, 
where a moderate board could be paid. 

Forty persons attended a meeting for vol- 
unteer workers. Miss Hanaw, the head 
worker, gave a short talk on settlement 
work and the meaning of settlements. The 
Peabody Branch School of Music has fifteen 
pupils, all of the house clubs are organized, 
and among the new clubs is the Junior Mey- 
erbeer Singing Society, which is to be direct- 
ed by one of the staff of the Peabody Insti- 
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tute. This club will also study musical lit- 
erature. j 

The Locust Point Social settlement has in- 
creased its force of resident workers to the 
limit of the house. Three residents assist 
Miss Child in the work of the settlement. 
The house has always been much interested 
in handicrafts and the rugs made at Locust 
Point are salable uptown. A class in clay 
modeling is considered an important activity, 
inasmuch as the Haynes pottery is one of 
the industries at the Point. A night school 
held in the settlement has been turned over 
to a public school, where night classes have 
been opened. 

Channing House, on South Charles street, 
situated in the centre of a factory district, 
has opened a lunch room for the girls of the 
Maryland Biscuit Company. Miss Miriam 
Gover, who gave part of her time to the work 
of the house last year, is now officially its 
director. 

Miss Cassard, director of Warner House, 
and her assistant, are living at Lawrence 
House this winter, while a new house is 
being built at the corner of Cross and 
Warner streets. Plans are being drawn for 
a large gymnasium and residents’ house. 
Meantime, the work is being carried on in 
the old gymnasium and in two rented rooms. 
Building will perhaps not be begun until the 
spring. 

A new gymnasium will also be built on 
Eastern avenue, in the southeastern part of 
the city, by Miss Helen A. Wilmer, who has 
been living in that section for the last year 
with Miss Sarah Stewart, the parish visitor 
of Christ Church Mission at Fells Point. 
The house has been the headquarters for a 
club of young men for whom larger facilities 
are desired. 

St. Paul’s Guild House has. separated its 
numerous and excellent institutional acti- 
vities from the church side of its work by 
affiliating with Henshaw Memorial Church 
some blocks away. The joining forces of two 
weak churches into one was a move of de- 
cided benefit to southwest Baltimore. The 
name Henshaw Memorial gives place to 
Chapel of St. Paul’s Church. The church 
has been redocorated and is one of the most 
beautiful now in this section. Mrs. Harvey 
continues to live at the Guild House, where 
clubs and classes meet as usual, 

One or two people are making it financially 
possible for Miss Anna Herkner, who is liv- 
ing at Lawrence House, to give her time to 
a study of some parts of the Slavic popula- 
tion in Baltimore. Miss Herkner is a Bo- 
hemian by descent, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, and proficient in many 
of the Slavic tongues. After her graduation 
from the University she spent two years in 
Bohemia, Poland and Russia perfecting her- 
self in the languages of those countries. She 
is therefore unusually well prepared to make 
an intelligent interpretation of Baltimore’s 
large and almost unknown Slavic population. 
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Miss Coila Moore, of Le Mars, Iowa, who con- 
tinued her work begun at Vassar College at 
the University of Chicago, will as a volunteer 
resident undertake some work among an 
Italian community near Lawrence House, but 
so far untouched by it. 


S,000 GUESTS AT LILLIAN HOUSE 


To-day the woods, the fields, the house, all 
seem very quiet. The last party of guests 
for the season has gone from Lillian Home 
of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh. Baseball bats 
and gloves, tennis racquets, swings and ham- 
mocks, the big boat on the pond, bathing 
suits—these are all being stowed away until 
another year. But the 3000 guests to whom 
the home gave welcome during the past four 
months have not forgotten. In hundreds of 
homes of Pittsburgh and Allegheny mothers 
and children are talking of the good time 
they had at Lillian Home; mothers who 
think of it as the one resting place of the 
year; tiny little tots whose cheeks grew 
full and rosy during the two weeks’ stay; big 
boys and girls who have returned to the shop, 
the store, the school with bodies, minds and 
hearts strengthened for the coming winter 
work. Those who know these people and 
the homes from which they come realize how 
much such a summer home means to them. 


COLORED SETTLEMENT 
TO EXTEND WORK 


The Colored Social Settlement of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is desirous of extending its 
work considerably during the coming year. 
Gymnasium and bath facilities for clubs, en- 
larged library accommodations, including a 
children’s reading room, opportunities for 
industrial training tending toward trades for 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one, are some of the features of 
the enlarged plan. The workers wish also 
to make the settlement a recognized base of 
investigation of social problems relating to 
the Negro in cities. The settlement is in close 
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touch with six hundred or more families in 
a neighborhood of about five blocks, reached 
through savings collections and friendly vis- 
iting of residents and volunteer workers. 
The savings collections for the year ending 
October 1 amounted to $1,017.36. This re- 
sponse to the effort for neighborhood thrift 
exemplifies the general attitude toward the 
social uplift for which the settlement aims. 


DIRECTORY OF NEGROES 
IN THE NORTH 


The Starr Center Neighborhood House of 
Philadelphia, has undertaken to compile a 
directory of the individuals and societies 
of its city, that are interested in the educa- 
tion and advancement of the Negroes in 
the North. ‘This is the first step in an effort 
to overcome the indifference and even an- 
tagonism with which the race is so fre- 
quently regarded. Studies will be made of 
the sensational crimes occasionally com- 
mitted by the Negro; of his business opportu- 
nities in Philadelphia; of the attendance of 
colored children in the public schools, and 
of the agencies which are helping the Negro 
to rise or by which he is helping himself. R. 
R. Wright of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia will actively interest himself in the 
forthcoming investigation. 


COLORED BRANCH OF 
THE NURSES’ SETTLEMENT 


The Nurses’ Settlement has started a 
branch among the colored people of West 
Sixty-second street. Two nurses have a flat 
in the neighborhood with a club room a 
block away. <A beginning was made last 
year, and this winter the work will be broad- 
ened through the assistance of volunteer 
workers. Through co-operation with Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, an instruc- 
tor in manual training has been secured and 
more clubs will be started as directors can 
be found for them. Most of the clubs are in 
charge of colored men and women who are 
interested in work for their own people. 
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Proposed Extension of New York City Fire Limits—Limit of Height for Build- 
ings—Statistics of Skyscrapers—Los Angeles and Cincinnati Fighting 
Civic Ugliness-— Post Cards and Billboards at Niagara Falls— 
Progress in the Playground Movement—The Waterfront 
Problem in NewarKk—Baltimore and the Park Loan 


PROPOSED! EXTENSION OF 
NEW YORK CITY FIRE LIMITS 


New York city is now engaged through a 
commission of experts in preparing a new 
building code. The results of the work of 
this commission are bound to have a far- 


reaching influence upon the growth of Amer- 
ican cities, which is more often a specula- 
tive than an investment enterprise. The 
speculator can always be depended upon 
to follow the line of least resistance, and the 
provisions embodied in this new code will 
determine the character of the new New 
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York for the next decade and will influence 
the enactment of similar laws in other cities 
throughout the country. 

Much against what seems to be the popu- 
lar will the commission has determined to 
recommend the extension of the fire limits 
in the various boroughs to a very consider- 
able extent. In making its recommendations 
the committee having this work in charge 
has been largely guided by the fact that 
the fire loss in American cities is six times 
larger than in similar centers of population 
in Europe. The opposition to these measures 
is largely based upon the fact that their 
adoption will discourage the erection of 
small private dwellings in the outlying dis- 
tricts, and to meet the objection it is likely 
that, as finally adopted, the report will rec- 
ommend that, within the areas which it is 
now proposed to restrict exclusively to brick 
buildings, a provision will be made that 
frame dwellings be allowed if so constructed 
that they do not occupy more than eighty 
per cent of the width of the lot. 


THE SHYSCRAPER MENACE 


The Committee on Limits of Height and 
Area have tackled the skyscraper problem 
and have recommended that no buildings 
should exceed 250 feet in height. It has also 
been recommended that buildings of ordi- 
nary non-fireproof construction be restricted 
to sixty feet instead of seventy-five, as the 
law now reads. When such buildings are 
built of mill construction they may be car- 
Tied to seventy-five feet non-fireproof. 

Just how great the menace of the sky- 
scraper has become in New York city can 
be realized by reference to some statistics 
recently published in the Record and Guwide. 
Since 1890, 540 buildings ten stories or over 
in height have been erected on Manhattan 
Island. The tallest, the Singer and the Met- 
ropolitan Life, respectively forty-one and 
forty-eight stories, eclipse all the others, and 
although now under construction are in- 
cluded in the following list: 


No. of 
Buildings. Height 
3 = a mili coy a a 48 stories 
ce tcc Re ce aA Picee Ari tee 
RRR it Sia) ase a0 x ee be 8 eee ne Oe +" 
Shee cate Ge nA Sere aan 7A ie ie 
eae EN ae, wale no.y aie « dees ya ee 
ERS TS eae gave e's ches phe, age tl a ry Ni tg 
SS MEE Ue ae sas Sustain oe ghteeta 207 
oy oe Re eS aa Fe kcal 
SMT ae 8 cae Soo cance ae whe se Se wae 
A ee MMT ha Sioyc ha cs titelea.s ny Poe 
Iki. aches teh Be Sea ae ee eae eae 1 Ohne 
One? SLE eC Re ra Ce eee eee a Mair jak 
aes MR CS fa ek coten <oaie a (orig NS) a Bhisasis¢..¢ 14 rin 
Bhs. Grate cose tact Sani Seen Ce ate, ned Toe ee 
TOMER M EN Troe anes Sec os neh nyerske Woe Lorene 
TTI 5, Sle ES 5 ae RON Ga Re IE ge pte A 
THR 8 NS eae OR re ee a ee Ol Tacs: 


In the city of Vienna in 1901-2 there were 
but three buildings seven stories high and 
none higher. 
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SIGNS, RUBBISH HEAPS AND WEEDS 


The Municipal League of Los Angeles has 
been offering prizes for pictures of ugly spots. 
Rubbish, weeds and billboards have afforded 
the camera abundant material and the show- 
ing of delinquencies is likely to be followed 
by some much needed cleaning up. Seattle is 
conducting a similar campaign. 

Out in Cincinnati the Committee on Munic- 
ipal Art of the Business Men’s Club has com- 
piled a list of offensive signs within a pre- 
scribed district and is making photographs 
of the most objectionable ones and requesting 
the users of these boards in the name of civic 
beauty to abandon this method of advertising. 
According to a recent article in the American 
Review of Reviews by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, the first vice-president of the American 
Civic Association, “A goodly number of bills 
were introduced in the recent sessions of the 
state legislatures along the lines suggested 
by the American Civic Association to give 
the local authorities power to license and 
tax billboards, but they were invariably de- 
feated” because of organized opposition on 
the part of the bill posting interests. 


BILLBOARDS AT NIAGARA FALLS 


The American Civic Association is also 
fighting the billboard nuisance at Niagara 
Falls, where the advertising agencies have 
increased the number of unsightly signs to 
such an extent as to arouse a general protest. 
Thousands of double post cards have been 
issued by the association. One of the cards 
contains a picture of the Falls and is in- 
tended to be mailed to friends. The other 
is addressed to the American Civic Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, and requests replies to 
these questions: 

“Have you noticed the advertising signs on 
the Canadian side of the Gorge, near the end 
of the steel arch bridge? 

“Do you find them, on the whole, pleasing 
or displeasing? 

“Are you more likely to buy the articles 
advertised by reason of seeing these signs at 
Niagara Falls?” 

There are blank spaces for the name and 
address of the visitor. 

In explanation of the crusade against the 
billboards, the post cards contain this para- 
graph: 

“The American Civic Association is anxious 
to learn, so far as possible, how the enjoy- 
ment of visitors to Niagara is affected, if at 
all, by the large advertising signs exhibited 
in the vicinity of the Falls. You are, there- 
fore, respectfully requested to answer these 
questions and to deposit this card in the box 
provided at the Goat Island shelter, close to 
the end of the bridge, or, if more convenient, 
to mail it.” 


PLAYGROUND PROGRESS 
Miss Hazel Huggins has just been elected 


president of the Young Women’s Playground 
Association of Columbus, Ohio. Miss Helen 
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Roberts was elected as first vice-president 
and Miss Madge McCarthy treasurer. 

Mrs. Perry Ennis, probation officer, Chief 
of Police Shaffer and Arthur B. Dale, secre- 
tary of the local Y. M. C. A., have started 
a movement in Evanston, Ill., for a public 
playground. The plan is to obtain the use 
of some vacant lots at some fairly central 
point and then to attempt to secure money 
from the city to equip an outdoor gym- 
nasium. 


THE NEWARK WATER FRONT 


The Legislature of the State of New Jersey 
has passed an act to submit a proposition 
to the test of the referendum to permit the 
city of Newark to expend a million dollars 
for the development of its water front, the 
construction of a ship canal, the reclamation 
of the Newark meadows and the building of 
municipal docks and piers. 

The Newark Star urges its readers not to 
repeat “the criminal neglect of Jersey City 
on the Hudson, where that city is entirely 
shut in by private ownership. We want 
some public docks and piers and recreation 
places. All the vast benefit of the Newark 
Bay front should not be permitted to go to 
foreign corporations, as it inevitably will 
unless Newark acts for itself.” 


PROPOSED PARK 
LOAN IN BALTIMORE 


Mayor Mahool of Baltimore has signed the 
ordinance to submit the question of making 
a park loan of $1,000,000 to the voters. It 
is proposed to pay the interest and sinking 
fund charges on this loan out of the park 
tax paid by the street railway company. The 
proposed loan is primarily intended for the 
development of parks and playgrounds and 
for the improvement of lands bought by the 
Park Board. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AS BENEFICIARY 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
named as a beneficiary in the will of Amos 
L. Hollingsworth, late of Milton. The widow 
of the testatrix, Marion B. Hollingsworth, 
is to have the use, occupancy and improve- 
ment of a parcel of sixty-two acres of land 
on Brush Hill road and Blue Hill avenue, 
Milton, for life. Upon her death, the com- 
monwealth will receive it as a public park 
or reservation. Should the Metropolitan Park 
Commission decline the bequest, the trustees 
of public reservations will receive the same 
for their purposes and $3000 in addition, the 
income to be used toward keeping the land 
in proper condition for the park purposes, 
which are intended by the gift. 

Berkeley, California, is also swinging into 
line in the movement for playgrounds, and a 
joint meeting was held on October 23 of rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
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the Board of Education, the Playgrounds 
Committee of the Teachers’ Association and 
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other social and civic organizations in order ~ 


to organize an active campaign. 


NEW BROOKLYN ATHLETIC FIELD 


A new athletic field will be opened in 
Brooklyn next spring for the use of the 
elementary and high school children. The 


work is well under way and little now re- ~ 


mains to be done beyond the erection of @ 
grand stand. 

The new field is located at Manhattan 
Terrace south of Prospect Park. It was 
formerly a grove. The course, which was 


started a year ago, is said to be the finest — 


in the country. It has 300 yards straight- 
away with a fast cinder quarter-mile track. 
The grounds cover a larger area than Celtic 
Park, and contain tennis courts, a football 
gridiron, and a baseball diamond. 


The grading of the two other public school | 


fields has been completed, and temporary 
dressing quarters have been provided, so that 
the fields may be used to some extent while 
the grand stands and dressing rooms are 
being built. Athletic instructors have been 
appointed to assist the boys in their practice 
and to have supervision of the fields when 
in use. The fields are known as Astoria 
Field, Astoria, L. I., two blocks north of 


“ 


Ninety-second Street Ferry, and Curtis Field, — 


New Brighton, S. I., near Curtis High School. 
Permission to use them for games on Friday 
and Saturday afternoons may be secured by 
applying to Dr. Luther 
rector of physical training, 500 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Halsey Gulick, di- — 


A portion of the park at Seventeenth street © 


and the East River in Manhattan, about 200 
feet square, will be fitted up by the Park 
Department with gymnasium apparatus and 
swings for the use of the children of the 
neighborhood. 


JOINT SESSION OF 
THREE CIVIC BODIES 


The program for the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the National Municipal League, 
the fifteenth National Conference for Good 
City Government and the third annual meet- 
ing of the American Civie Association will 
be held in Providence, R. I., November 19-22, 
in the halls of Brown University. The list 
of hosts includes practically every social 
organization in Providence, and the muni- 
cipal authorities have pledged their hearty 
co-operation in caring for the city’s guests. 

Charles J. Bonaparte, president of the 
National Municipal ‘League, will preside 
as chairman of the opening joint session, 
and reply on behalf of the league to the 
address of welcome by President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University. The reply on 
behalf of the association by President J. 
Horace McFarland will be followed by 
W. D. Lighthall of Montreal with the greet- 
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ings of the Canadian Union of Municipali- 
ties. The league will listen to addresses by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary, on The 
Battle for Betterment, and Mayor Brand 
Whitlock of Toledo, on the question of the 
desirability or practicability of diminishing 
or excluding the influence of national parties 
and issues in municipal contests. The as- 
sociation’s afternoon will be given over to a 
discussion on Definite Work for Small Com- 
munities led by Frederick A. Whiting of 
Framingham, Mass. Niagara evening will 
be celebrated in Sayles Hall at 8 p. m. with 
Robert C. Ogden of New York, presiding. 
Stereopticon views will make vividly graphic 
the reports of Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., 
on the work of the McKim Commission; 
Gen. Francis V. Greene on the work of the 
development companies, and Charles M. Dow 
of the New York State Niagara Commission 
on the work of the various commissions. 
President McFarland will describe the ef- 
forts of the association to save the falls for 
posterity. 

Wednesday morning will witness the elec- 
tion of league officers and an extended dis- 
cussion of A Model Plan of Taxation fol- 
lowing the report of the Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Taxation by Lawson Purdy, presi- 
dent of the Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ments in New York. The afternoon will 
be given to round table conferences on na- 
tional parties in social elections and elec- 
toral reform, Charles Richardson and Thom- 
as Roeburn White, both of Philadelphia, 
presiding. In the evening Charles J. Bona- 
parte will deliver the annual address. His 
subject will be Government by Public Opin- 
ion. 

The association will spend a busy Wed- 
nesday morning with round table confer- 
ences on municipal adornment and parks 
under Dr. John Quincy Adams, and on Dill- 
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boards with Harlan P. Kelsey in the chair. 
Joseph T, Richards will speak on The Rail- 
road as a Factor in Civic Improvement; 
Henry A. Barker and G. A. Parker will dis- 
cuss parks and public reservations. The 
association will then take up discussions on 
Forestry Preservation, Improvement in 
Canadian Municipalities, and The Smoke 
Nuisance on Locomotives and a unique ad- 
dress on Civilization and Mud, by D. Ward 
King, the well known good-roads campaigner 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The joint session of Thursday morning 
will be notable for a discussion of Forces 
Molding the City of the Future, by George 
E. Kessler of Kansas City; President Faunce 
of Brown University; Homer Folks of 
New York; Robert Watchorn of New 
York; Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard, and Clinton Rogers Woodruff of 
Philadelphia. The league will devote the 
afternoon to a discussion of plans for city 
government. The Galveston and Des Moines 
plans will be described by Dr. W. B. Munro 
of Harvard, and Silas B. Allen, of Des 
Moines, the Newport plan by Rear Admiral 
F. T. Chadwick, U. S. N. Chicago and San 
Francisco will also come in for discussion. 

The joint session of Friday morning will 
mark the close of what promises to be the 
one of the most important meetings ever 
held in the interest of civic welfare in this 
country. Dr. Alexander C. Abbott, chief of 
the Bureau of Health, Philadelphia, will pre- 
side. Under the head, Municipal Health and 
Sanitation, papers will be presented by men 
of national eminence in municipal health 
affairs. The co-ordination of the efforts that 
are making for civic betterment in the vari- 
ous communities, is the keynote of this 
health discussion as it is, indeed, of the 
whole four days’ meeting of the National 
Municipal League and the American Civic 
Association. 


Jottings 


The Public Care of the Inebriate: In 
Iowa a legislative investigating commit- 
tee has advised that the drunkards in the 
hospital for inebriates be employed more 
systematically and efficiently than at pres- 
ent. The results of the hospital have not 
yet been very satisfactory. 

An Inebriate Hospital is projected in Okla- 
homa, as one of the many state institutions 
that the makers of the remarkable consti- 
tution have in contemplation. 


State Board of Charities: At the Virginia 
State Conference the subject of the state 
board for that state is one of the most urgent 
questions to be considered. 

Oklahoma is the second state to attempt 
the work of a state board of charities, by 
means of a single commissioner without a 
board, behind her, for the Oklahoma com- 
missioner is a young woman. 


Several other states are working in the 
same direction. The positive need, every- 
where, of thorough state supervision, over 
the whole system of charities and correc- 
tion, is becoming increasingly recognized. 


Defective Children: As the practice of care- 
ful medical inspection of school children ad- 
vances, the proportion found to be more or 
less defective increases. This is especially 
true among the truants, incorrigibles and 
dullards. Dr. Cronin reports from New 
York, that something like eighty-five per 
cent of youthful criminals and truants are 
physically defective. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. Witmer, professor of 
psychology at the State University of Penn- 
sylvania, has planned a _ special hospital 
school for defective children. He believes 
that such children may often be much im- 
proved if not made completely normal, with 
proper medical care and instruction. 
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Wage Earners’ Budgets’ 


Reviewed by Margaret F. Byington 


With the growing emphasis on the family 
as the unit of social life, has come a recog- 
nition of the fact that any study of industrial 
conditions, to be complete, must include 
knowledge as to the effect of these conditions 
on the welfare of the individual family. 
Such agitations, furthermore, as that for a 
living wage in the industrial world, and for 
adequate relief in the sphere of charitable 
effort, alike focus attention on the need of 
definite data as to the amount necessary to 
provide a normal, wholesome life for the 
average family. To meet this need, a num- 
ber of studies have been made as to the ac- 
tual cost of living of individual families, or 
as to conditions in various cities with em- 
phasis on the life of the family. In some 
of these, the data are largely estimates based 
on general impressions, while in others only 
a few families have been studied in detail. 

Among the latter is Wage Earners Budgets 
by Mrs. More, fellow at Greenwich House in 
New York. Recognizing the difficulty of 
dealing with these questions in so large a 
city, Mrs. More limited her study to the con- 
ditions of 200 families living in the vicinity 
of the settlement. From them was secured 
an estimate as to the average expenditure 
per year for the general items of the cost of 
living, and also certain facts as to the social 
history of the family. In addition, fifty fam- 
ilies kept a detailed account of all expendi- 
tures for a period varying from one week to 
one year. As these families were in friendly 
touch with the settlement, Mrs. More had an 
exceptional opportunity to secure their assist- 
ance in obtaining the desired information, 
and the resulting study is full of detailed in- 
formation as to the standards and costs of 
living of these families, 

Two difficulties which Mrs. More herself 
recognizes may affect somewhat the validity 
of her conclusions. In the first place, the 
figures for the income and expenditure of the 
200 families are based on estimates. Work 
for the two years covered by the investiga- 
tion was very irregular, and in calculating 
the earnings, allowance had to be made for 
periods of idleness and sickness and also for 
overtime. On the other hand, the cost of 
living is based on the housewife’s estimate 
of her expenditure for the year in various 
lines. Anyone attempting to do this for his 
own expenses, without definite data, will 
realize how difficult a matter it is to secure 
correct figures. Every possible effort was 
made to ensure accuracy and probably in the 
main the conclusions are correct; yet there 
is a question as to the value of carefully cal- 
culated percentages based on data, in secur- 


1 Wage Earners’ Budgets:— Louise Bolard More, pp. 
280, $2.50. This book may be purchased at publisher's 
price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 


MONS. 
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in some of the more detailed tables the 
groups are so small as to involve too largely — 


the personal element. Such a conclusion as 
this, on page 110, for example, seems to be 
based on too few 
worthy: “The highest average surplus was 
for the three Norwegian families, $423.33. 


This leads to the deduction that thrift seems — 


to be most marked in nations in which the 
preponderance of the income is from the hus- 
bands as Table V showed that 97.8 per cent 
of the average Norwegian income was from 
the husband.” That Mrs. More recognizes 


this danger is evident from the care with ~ 


which she explains in the text cases where 
the results are affected by unusual condi- 
tions, but this makes it difficult to use the 
tables for comparative purposes, 

With due consideration of these difficulties 
however, the tables are full of information 


as to the percentage of income devoted to va- ; 


rious lines of expenditure, and their varia- 
tions with increase in wages. Of special in- 
terest are the data concerning the amount 
spent for items not classed as necessities 
such as education, amusements, etc., showing 
how large the surplus is in the various 
groups and in what manner they tend to util- 
ize it. 

Even more suggestive is the latter part of 
the study which gives with considerable de- 
tail the expenses and standards of living for 
a few families. We here find crystallized 
that knowledge of the neighborhood life, 
which to many social workers is but vaguely 
known, and which here adds vitality to the 
previous statistics. One wishes that material 
concerning more of the families could have 
been published and brought into such rela- 
tion to the general figures, as to give some 
more clear cut idea of the point at which 
the income ceases to be sufficient to make 
proper provision for the needs of the family. 
Mrs. More states that this is outside the scope 
of the work which concerns itself solely with 
the costs of living, but it would have added 
materially to the value of the study had it 
been included. 

On the whoie, however, the study is a val- 
uable one not only for the data secured, but 
as a suggestion to other organizations for 
social betterment of methods by which they 
may secure, in definite form, those facts 
which are essential to a sound understand- 
ing of their own problems. The amount of 
time devoted to its preparation, and the ef- 
forts made to assure accuracy, show with 
how serious purpose the study was under- 
taken, and create confidence that it portrays 
understandingly the life of some of New 
York’s great mass of wage earners. 


ing which so large a margin of error is pos- 
sible. 
Again there is a temptation to draw con- 

clusions, especially as to national differences 
from too few instances. 
represent eleven nationalities, many occupa- 
tions, and incomes from $250 to $2,556. 
While this wide range adds interest to the 
tables giving averages for the entire number, 
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THE NAIVE VIEW OF RELIEF 


When a committee of a state conference of charities reports that in New 
York city at the present time a family of average size cannot live on less 
than seven hundred to eight hundred dollars a year, and maintain a “nor- 
mal standard of living,” it is a natural inference that the task of the charit- 
able agencies is thereby wonderfully simplified, even though at the same time 
increased in magnitude. It is comparatively easy to find out the amount of the 
present income. With a definite standard set up by competent authority, all 
that remains is to make a mathematical calculation. If the total receipts are, 
let us say, four hundred and fifty dollars, and the family is normal, 1. e., con- 
sists of father, mother and three small children, then it will take three hundred 
dollars to make up the required amount. 

This interpretation of the duty of relief agencies, in the light of recent dis- 
cussions concerning the standard of living, we venture to call the naive view of 
relief; and we venture further, after, as in duty bound, pointing out its absurd- 
ity, to plead for some recognition of its justice. Of course it is not so simple. 
No charity organization society can announce that it has adopted a standard of 
$750 for the average family and that henceforth all incomes below that amount 
will be supplemented by such an allowance as will bring them up to this stand- 

‘ard. Such a policy would tend not only to financial bankruptcy, but to a far 
more serious bankruptcy of character. It is quite true, as Dr. Cabot so thoroughly 
demonstrated in his article published three weeks ago, that the study and treat- 
ment of character is the basis of individual case work. Within a week a group 
of ten experienced district agents discussed this thesis thoroughly and their ver- 
dict was unanimous and emphatic, that the description which Dr. Cabot gives 
is the most nearly accurate and complete statement which has yet been made of 
their real work. It is towards the understanding and improvement of char- 
acter that the investigation is directed; it is to this end that district committees 
deliberate; and it is by this test, after long contact with the family which has 
applied for aid in distress, that the result of investigation, relief and treatment 
is to be judged. Perhaps, as one of the agents expressed it, this function 
“should be described as our highest rather than as our most frequent aim, for 
the reason that there are many cases in which it seems difhcult or impossible 
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to accomplish any radical improvement in character, and we are apt to satisfy 
ourselves by merely meeting some immediate material need, or watching until 
some change takes place for the better, which seems to justify our withdrawal.” 

This is striking testimony of the soundness of Dr. Cabot’s general descrip- 
tion of social work, and an indication of the reason for profouncing the con- 
trasting naive view absurd. Of course, let us repeat for emphasis, it is not so 
simple. A family may be temporarily below standard because of some need for 
discipline which only deprivation will supply. A family may be rapidly strug- 
gling towards a higher standard by means which will be sadly thwarted if out- 
side allowances are thrust upon them. Undeveloped personal resources may re- 
main undeveloped unless the incentive of fear, the imminent danger of physical 
suffering, remain. Professor William James has recently written an article on 
the powers of men in which he shows that all of us have hidden energies which 
unusual necessity alone calls forth. This fresh “second wind,” or third and 
fourth “wind,” for Professor James finds layer after layer of these powers which 
ordinary people seldom if ever call into use, may be essential at the lowest 
economic stage, to enable the families to remain independent, and to enable 
them to make a successful start towards a higher level. It is quite possible that 
a liberal relief policy may have precisely the effect of inhibiting these powers, 
that to make up the deficiency in an income which at the moment is below stand- 
ard may tide the family over the very obstacle which, if left to do its natural 
work, would call forth the next layer of energy, and awaken, it may be for 
life-long activity, some latent power which has heretofore remained latent 
merely because of the absence of sufficient incentive. Even when there is a real 
deficiency of income and no immediate possibility of making it good by any 
increase of effort, there may still be excellent reasons why a charitable society 
should not out of hand supply the difference. 

The naive view takes no account of these complications, of these “other things 
to be considered” which are so much in evidence before the perplexed visitor 
and the deliberating district committee. It is artless, unreflective. If, however, 
it is also genuine, unsophisticated, unadulterated by excessive fear of incidental 
consequences, may it not be expedient to come back to it, after all the “other 
things” have been duly considered, after all the incidental consequences have 
been duly taken into account? Is there not danger that our primary responsi- 
bility for dealing at first hand, and effectively, with the root of the trouble may 
be obscured by the attention which we feei constrained to give to the safeguards? 
The surgeon should have clean instruments and antiseptic bandages, but after 
all, if the case calls for an operation he must operate. The visitor must care 
above all about character as the surgeon cares about human life, but after all, 
if the trouble is lack of income, we must see that the income is supplied. To 
the extent of the available resources, and with all necessary safeguards of per- 
sonal influence and proper incentives to self-help, a relief agency must make 
its relief adequate in amount and appropriate in kind. The naive view is to be 
preferred to a confused muddle in which a score of reasons are discovered for 
not doing the obvious thing and as a result of which there is neither an improve- 
ment of character nor relief of need. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


' ANNIVERSARY OF NEW YORK 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


The Charity Organization Society of 
New York celebrated its twenty-fifth 
birthday this week with a three-day con- 
ference attended by charity and social 
workers from many cities. At the open- 
ing meeting Tuesday evening, Carnegie 
Hall was filled almost to its capacity to 
hold the friends and well-wishers of the 
society. They had not come, as the 
chairman pointed out, to eulogize the 
past, but to set the course for another 
quarter century. Governor Hughes, 
Mayor McClellan and other prominent 
men recited in part the record of work 
accomplished by the society in the care 
of the poor, in social legislation, in the 
organization of charity and in preventive 
fields, as a guarantee of future progress, 
and the direction of that progress. 

The brotherhood of organized charity 
was shown in the speakers’ list which 
included Jacob H. Schiff, of the United 
Hebrew Charities, Thomas M. Mulry of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, R. 
Fulton Cutting, of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Robert W. de Forest, president of the 
Charity Organization Society, and chair- 
man of the evening, and Edward T. De- 
vine, general secretary of the society. 

Dr. Emil Muensterberg, head of the 
Public Charities of Berlin, had crossed 
the ocean to bring a message of good-will 
to the society. He presented to Mr. 
de Forest the first of the one hundred 
volumes of the reports collated by the 
German National Conference of Chari- 
ties. The entire set will be given. 

To co-operate with all available agen- 
cies, to strike at causes of poverty, to 
prevent waste in the handling of chari- 
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table funds, to correlate the forces of 
philanthropy, to enable democracy to ex- 
press itself by clearing away obstacles— 
these were the points emphasized by the 
speakers, with no exception. Prevention, 
not alleviation, and justice, not charity, is 
the new view of organized effort. 

The audience numbered 2,500, and was 
made up of a multitude of social work- 
ers, of well-known citizens and civic 
workers. <A detailed report of the meet- 
ings will be published in our next issue. 

Among those on the program of the 
sessions Wednesday and Thursday at the 
United Charities building were Dr. Felix 
Adler, Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, David 
Blaustein, Robert W. Bruere, Edmond J. 
Butler, Charles F. Cox, Johnston de For- 
est, Robert W. de Forest, Edward T. De- 
vine, Homer Folks, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
George A. Hall, James H. Hamilton, 
Robert W. Hebberd, Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, Dr. Theodore C. Janeway, Miss 
A. B. Jennings, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Paul U. Kellogg, Mrs. Frederick S. Lee, 
Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay, Owen R. Love- 
joy, Francis H. McLean, P. J. McCook, 
Charles E. Merrill, Jr., Thomas M. 
Mulry, William I. Nichols, Eugene A. 
Philbin, Mrs. William B. Rice, Jacob A. 
fig lacob, i Schiff, Mrs.-NveP. 
Schwerin, Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Prof. 
Henry R. Seager, Albert Shaw, Mrs. V. 
G. Simkhovitch, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, I. N. Phelps Stokes, Frank Tucker, 
Lawrence Veiller, Miss Lillian-D. Wald, 
Felix M. Warburg, Paul M. Warburg, 
Robert Watchorn, Gaylord S. White, 
Miss Elizabeth S. Williams, of New 
York. 

Ernest P. Bicknell, Hastings H. Hart, 
Sherman C. Kingsley, Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago. 
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Miss Constance Biddle, Prof. Carl 
Kelsey, Prof. Simon N. Patten, Miss 
Helen Parrish, Miss Mary E. Richmond, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Solenberger of 
Philadelphia. 

Charles W. Birtwell, Miss Mary L. 
Birtwell, Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, Miss Margaret Curtis, 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, Miss Alice L. 
Higgins, Robert Treat Paine, William 
H. Pear, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Robert 
A. Woods, of Boston. — 

Miss Elizabeth Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, 
J. W. Magruder, H. Wirt Steele, of Bal- 
timore. 

Mrs. S. J. Fernandis, Rev. John Van 
Schaick, Jr., Charles F. Weller, George 
S. Wilson, of Washington. | 

Frederic Almy, Buffalo; H. S. Brau- 
ehern Portiand,<Me- DrzsW2kk .P: 
Faunce, James Minnick, Providence; Dr. 
Irving Fisher, New Haven; Alexander 
Johnson, Indianapolis; A. W. McDou- 
gall, Newark; Dr. Emil Muensterberg, 
Berlin, Germany; James B. Williams, 
Orange. 


CHICAGO PLANNING 
CENTRAL POLICE STATION 


The municipal court judges including 
Chief Justice Olson agree that half a 
dozen of Chicago’s police stations are an 
unspeakable disgrace to the city. And 
yet more significant, they not only say so 
but are going to do something about it. 
The miserable Harrison street, Central 
Detail, Maxwell street, Desplaines street, 
East and West Chicago avenue police 
stations are all to be consolidated in one 
large modern station, built and equipped 
according to the most enlightened plans. 

The Municipal Court, instead of being 
a financial drag on the city, actually has 
accumulated a large sum on the credit 
side of the ledger. “True,” says Chief 
Justice Olson, “we wish that the collec- 
tion of fines did not indicate so large a 
volume of crime.” But the unexpected 
income from the municipal court will 
doubtless do much to influence the city 
council to consider favorably the general 
plans that have been approved by the 
judges for a large building at Madison 
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street and the river, a site owned by the 
city, and located in the center of a ter- 
ritory comprising the districts from which 
Justice Olson declares sixty-five per 
cent of Chicago’s crime issues. Rooms 
are to be provided in the new building in 
which six of the municipal court judges 
will hear all the criminal cases brought 
in from these central districts. It is the 
purpose to make this city jail the best in 
the country. The cells will probably be 
arranged, not in tiers in the center of 
a large room, but around the outer walls 
so that each will have a window on the 
outside air. On the roof it is probable 
that a large screened enclosure will be 
provided for exercise. The sanitary 
conditions and the hospital facilities will 
be of the best. The police headquarters 
will consist of the business offices of the 
heads of the department, police quarters, 
and a large assembly hall to accommodate 
1000 policemen. 


SOCIETIES GROUPED 
IN UNITY BUILDING 


The western office of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons has recently been moved 
to Room 628 in the Unity Building, at 
79 Dearborn street, Chicago, where it 
rubs elbows with a round dozen organiza- 
tions identified with the social and charit- 
able work of Chicago and Cook county. 
In the same rooms is the home of the 
Playground Association of Chicago, of 
which Graham Romeyn Taylor, our west- 
ern representative is secretary. Other or- 
ganizations having offices in the Unity 
Building are the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities with its weekly publication, Co- 
operation; the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion of Chicago; the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society; Illinois Iudus- 
trial School for Girls; Central Howard 
Association; Hungarian Charity Society ; 
Children’s Hospital Society of Chicago; 
Chicago Charities Directory Association ; 
Allendale I’arm, and the Legal Aid So- 
ciety. Three blocks away is the build- 
ing of the Chicago Relief and Aid So- 
ciety, which houses not only that organ- 
ization, but the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute and the Chicago Institute of Social 
Science. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AT 
THE FREE SYNAGOGUE 


“Social Service is to be a basic, not an 
auxiliary part of the work of the Free 
Synagogue” is the way Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, rabbi of the Free Synagogue puts 
it. “Synagogues have had their auxiliary, 
and mainly feminine, organizations to do 
social service, but the Free Synagogue 
is to count its social work as much a part 
of its being, spiritually and financially, 
as the choir music, rental, heat and light. 
The salary of the director of social serv- 
ice work is to be a regular feature of 
the budget.” No special funds are to be 
raised for philanthropic work. Sidney E. 
Goldstein, M. D., has been selected to di- 
rect the social work. He comes to his 
new field from Mt. Sinai Hospital where 
he was assistant superintendent and dealt 
directly with problems connected with the 
social extension of hospital work. 

Dr. Wise, who comes to New York 
from Portland, Oregon, with the clear 
eyed view that a Westerner sometimes 
has who has been away from New York 
for a number of years, plans to use his 
platform to educate his audience in the 
real problems of our social life. For the 
last Sunday morning in each month he is 
planning a series of talks on problems of 
social service beginning on October 27 
with Dr. Josiah Strong and Rabbi M. J. 
Gries of Cleveland. Dr. Gries is also an 
advocate of the open synagogue and in 
Cleveland has his congregation deeply in- 
terested in the philanthropic life of the 
city. On November 24 Edward T. Devine 
will speak on Statesmanship in Philan- 
thropy, and Lee K. Frankel on The 
Standard of Living. The Utilization of 
the Immigrant will be presented by Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement, and Robert Watchorn, commis- 
sioner of immigration at Ellis Island. The 
State and the Wrong Doer will be dis- 
cussed by Samuel J. Barrows and Julius 
M. Mayer. Child Saving and Youth 
Saving, will be the topic for Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, who with Benjamin 
B. Lindsay of the Juvenile Court of Den- 
ver, will present the economic and the 
legal sides of the question. Jacob A. 
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Riis will present phases of the Housing 
Question. The Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale is also scheduled for one of these 
addresses. 


CHARITIES RECORD 
IS_ DISCONTINUED 


After a useful existence of fourteen 
years The Charities Record of Baltimore, 
has been discontinued. The Record has 
been published as a quarterly, but not at 
regular intervals, the four issues a year 
being brought near together during the 
more active working season. When The | 
Record was established there was no 
magazine which covered the field of social 
and charitable activities outside a few 
purely local organs of individual socie- 
ties. The broadening scope of CHARI- 
TIES AND THE Commons and the placing 
of its news columns as well as its editorial 
discussions on a national basis has led 
the members of the Baltimore Charity 
Organization Society to decide that pub- 
lication of a local journal is no longer a 
necessity. 


DR. PLEASANTS HEAD OF 
BALTIMORE CITY CHARITIES 


The resignation of John M. Glenn as 
head of the Baltimore Municipal Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction in order 
to devote his entire time to the Russell 
Sage Foundation, of which he is sec- 
retary and director, has been followed by 
the prompt appointment of Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants as his successor. Mayor Ma- 
hool, acting on recommendation of Mr. 
Glenn and other interested citizens, has 
filled his place by the selection of a man 
who, though not of such ripe experience 
and judgment as Mr. Glenn, has quali- 
fications which promise a policy con- 
tinuous with that which has marked the 
public department for many years. Dr. 
Pleasants has been closely connected with 
the medical school of Johns Hopkins 
University, a medical inspector in the 
public schools, and in touch with the 
Charity Organization Society. His ap- 
pointment has been confirmed by the city 
council and he has assumed the duties 
of his new office. 
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SOCIAL SECRETARY FOR 
—————— 
CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
ee 


The Church of the Ascension, Fifth 
avenue and Tenth street, New York city, 
is showing sympathy with the social 
movement in the appointment of Alex- 
ander Irvine, a member of six labor 
unions, as social secretary. As repre- 
sentative of the church, he is conducting 
a series of noon meetings in various 
shops of the city. He has begun a series 
of Sunday evening addresses in the pulpit 
of the Church of the Ascension to be 
continued through the winter. Working 
men are attending in numbers. His next 
four addresses will deal with Victor 
Hugo and Les Miserables—The Good 
Bishop, Fantine, Jean Valjean, and The 
Message of Victor Hugo to the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Irvine 
conducts a forum for a men’s club in 
the Chapel of the Comforter, a branch 
of the Church of the Ascension. 

He is planning a series of early morn- 
ing meetings for the milkmen of the city, 
and midnight meetings at the ferries. 
The Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, said: 

Our position in the matter is perfectly 
plain. Here we have the plant—comfortable 
seats, music and a pleasant interior. Who- 
ever cares to come in is welcome—the seats 
are free. We open the pulpit to Mr. Irvine, 
who is certainly free to say whatever it is 
his desire to say. There are no strings any- 
where. We are not trying to make church 
members under disguise of an open public 


service. In fact, the matter of church mem- 
bership simply has not been thought of. 


RESIGNATION OF 
PAUL RENNADAY 


Paul Kennaday has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and left this week for a trip 
of six months or more through New Zea- 
land. It was only a year after its or- 
ganization that Mr. Kennaday assumed 
the secretaryship of the tuberculosis com- 
mittee. To the eductional work which 
had been started through public lectures 
and the distribution of pamphlets, there 
has been added one feature after another 
in rounding out a full campaign of pre- 
ventive work. Following the lead of 
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Baltimore, the New York committee or- — 
ganized an exhibit, and it was the first — 
to send it about to labor halls, schools, — 


settlements, and public libraries to find 
the people near their homes. 
suggestion of this committee that the 
national committee, which had co-oper- 


It was by © 


ated in the exhibit at the American Mu- © 
seum of Natural History, started a trav- 


eling exhibit moving across the country. 
Mr. Kerinaday has been uniquely success- 
ful in the relations established with trades 
unions, leading to a close co-operation 
and understanding of the mutual inter- 
est of organized charity and organized 
labor in this work. Trade papers have 
taken up the campaign, many addresses 
have been given at union meetings, and, 
as a specific piece of co-operative study, 
the committee has recently completed an 
examination of 200 members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6. 

In New Zealand, Mr. Kennaday will 
study legislation, particularly the laws 
drawn to prevent disease and poverty, 
and by living among the people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, come into 
touch with the social life under a govern- 
ment in which union labor is the domin- 
ant political power. 


A FOUR MILLION 
DOLLAR BLUNDER 


The recent bequest of Robert M. 
Carson of Philadelphia, whose will 
leaves four million dollars for “a Girard 
College for Girls,” was reported last 
week in these columns. Mr. Carson is 
understood to have been a man of 
large heart, who, although childless, 
had loved children all his life, and it 
is further understood that the dispo- 
sition of his estate is largely the result 
of the example of Stephen Girard, the 
founder of Girard College. The bene- 
ficiaries of this bequest are poor, white, 
healthy girls between the ages of six 
and ten years, who have lost both 
parents; residents of Philadelphia and 
Montgomery counties, have the first 
claim to admission. The provisions of 
the will require that the college be 
built at the country estate of Mr. Car- 
son, “Erdenheim,” on the cottage plan, 
and give instructions in certain speci- 
fied lines, in addition to care and main- 
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tenance. As in Girard the class of 
beneficiaries and the nature of work to 
be done in the college are strictly pre- 
scribed by the terms of the will. 

Girard College is one of Philadel- 
phia’s best known institutions and a 
source of great pride to its citizens 
because of its splendid equipment, 
magnificent plant, and large number of 
beneficiaries. Some very important 
aspects of the college and its work, 
however, have escaped public attention, 
- for example, the matter of the location 
and type of building prescribed by the 
will, with the resulting arrangement of 
large dormitories and dining rooms and 
the limitation of the boys’ recreations 
and occupations to such activities as 
may be carried on in a congregate city 
plant; the admission requirements and 
the way in which they have been in- 
terpreted and worked out; the restric- 
tion of the curriculum to certain sub- 
jects specified by the testator; and the 
results achieved by the college in the 
development of the boys who are re- 
ceived. While there is general appre- 
ciation of the real merits of this most 
remarkable institution, it has been felt 
by a few people who have given the 
matter some thought and study, that 
the restricted location, the physical sur- 
roundings, the admission requirements 
and the nature of the training which 
the will of Mr. Girard imposes, are 
somewhat detrimental to the best wel- 
fare of the college. To put it boldly 
it is felt that the trustees of the be- 
quest could better adapt the work of 
the college to the needs of to-day and 
could do better by the beneficiaries, 
were their hands not tied in the mat- 
ters just mentioned. 

This being the case the announce- 
ment that eighty years after Girard’s 
death a similar institution is to be es- 
tablished for a certain class of orphan 
girls, with even more restrictions in 
some respects than those which impair 
the best interests of Girard College, 
gives ample occasion for thought. 

Immediately the basic question is 
raised whether any need for such an 
institution exists. The facilities of the 
city of Philadelphia for caring for de- 
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pendent children have been given con- 
siderable attention by a number of dif- 
ferent organizations during the past 
three years, notably the Society for 
Organizing Charity, the Society to Pro- 
tect Children from Cruelty, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Central Com- 
mittee on Neglected Children and the 
Seybert Institution. The Central Com- 
mittee on Neglected Children is a vol- 
untary body made up of managers and 
executive officers of a number of the’ 
child-saving societies in Philadelphia, 
including in its membership people who 
have on their shoulders the actual work 
of providing for destitution and de- 
pendency among children in that city. 
This committee has recently conducted 
a special inquiry into the question of 
the adequacy and the efficiency of ex- 
isting agencies for the care of children 
and its report fails to mention any need 
for the care of orphan girls of the age 
and class specified in Mr. Carson’s will. 
The executive officers of the various 
child-saving agencies in the city which 
handle thousands of cases every year, 
state that in their experience girls of 
this class are fewer in number than 
any other class of dependent children 
and that provision is most easily made 
for them. The trustees of the Seybert 
Institution who have been investigat- 
ing conditions in the city for more than 
a year, have found that, while certain 
classes of children, for example men- 
tally defective and Negro children, are 
inadequately cared for at the present 
time, there is no lack of provision for 
orphan girls. It seems entirely pos- 
sible, therefore, that the Carson be- 
quest may establish an_ institution 
which, like the Home for the Orphans 
of Masons, on North Broad street, will 
have almost no applicants for admis- 
sion or in case applicants be found, 
that they will belong to one of two 
classes, either those who are already 
cared for by relatives and friends and 
are therefore not in need of charity, 
or those who if actually dependent, can 
be easily provided for through exist- 
ing institutions and agencies of the 
better sort. The Masonic Home, above 
referred to, with its thftee hundred 
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thousand dollar plant and _ splendid 
equipment, has been open for some 
years and yet at the present time cares 
for but six girls. It was obviously 
established without careful inquiry as 
to the need for such a charity. 

That orphans should be a relatively 
small fraction of the number of de- 
pendent children and that they should 
be the easiest class of dependents is 
“inconceivable’—as one editor puts it 
.—to the layman. From _ scriptural 
times the orphan has been to the pop- 
ular mind the type of extreme de- 
pendency—the most appealing case for 
charity. It is of the orphan that the 
intending donor is apt to think first. 
This explains in part the fact which is 
at wide variance with lay opinion, that 
orphan children are most easily pro- 
vided for and are most adequately 
cared for at the present time in the 
average community. While other cases 
may be refused, public charities, socie- 
ties or departments, will seldom refuse 
to take an orphan. Every city has a 
large quota of orphan children’s homes. 
More striking still is the extension of 
provision for dependent children under 
the so-called placing out system, 
whereby suitable family homes are 
found for needy children. Under this 
system a first class home in a well-to-do 
family is found for the dependent child 
who later becomes by adoption a full- 
fledged member of the family. From 
the time of his placement in the family 
he ceases to be a dependent, whereas 
if he were to be placed in an asylum 
or college his support is a charge upon 
charitable funds so long as he remains 
there. It is not generally understood 
that families of the better class are 
found in every community who are 
anxious to take children and rear them 
as their own. As the executive officer 
of one of these home finding societies 
stated recently: “We have constantly 
on hand applications for such children 
from many .of the best homes of the 
land. At the present time there are on 
file in my institution letters from a 
president of a national bank, a secre- 
tary of a great manufacturing concern 
and several prosperous farmers, asking 
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for little girls of just this description 
for adoption.” A prominent Philadel- 
phia family has just presented its 
adopted daughter to society. This girl, 
although born of poor parents, has had 
the same home training as have girls in 
the most favored families. It 
orphan children, particularly girls, that 
this class of homes is open. Where 
there are parents or relatives having 
claims upon a child it is not so easy to 
find a family home and it is more dif- 
ficult to provide suitably for such chil- 


sme 


oy, 


is for 


dren when they become dependent. 


In other words the fact of orphanage 
is an aid in providing care for the de- 
pendent child. This fact, however, is 
not known to the general public, and 
the intending donor, if he be a layman, 
is very likely to be inspired with the 
thought of providing a home or college 
for orphan girls. 

With the many examples of ill con- 
sidered charities in view and the press- 
ing need for agencies which will care 
for certain classes of children, notably 
the colored and the mentally defective, 
the question which workers for chil- 
dren in Philadelphia are asking is this: 


~ 


Why was a considerable sum of money — 


such as the Carson bequest left for 
this definite and detailed purpose with- 
out a thoroughgoing investigation of 
the matter? Would Mr. Carson or any 
of his advisers have invested five mil- 
lion dollars in a business enterprise 
without complete and detailed informa- 
tion as to the field in which the enter- 
prise was to be conducted, as to the 
demand in the industry for an addi- 
tional enterprise of that character and 
the probability of its meeting that de- 
mand? It has been stated in the press 
that an investigation was made and 


that the matter had been considered ~ 


carefully for some years and it was 
found that so many restrictions were 
placed upon admission to existing in- 
stitutions as to seriously impair their 
usefulness. Accordingly, with uncon- 
scious irony, a new institution is estab- 
lished with even narrower admission 
requirements. 

In the light of recent 


examples of 
misinformed 


benevolence, unfortu- 
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nately not infrequent, is it too much 
for the more intelligent portion of the 
public to expect that those who intend 
making bequests of a charitable char- 
acter shall inquire first and inquire 
thoroughly whether the proposed dis- 
position of their estate is likely to meet 
a definite and clearly recognized 
need, or be merely wasted, perhaps do 
actual harm to the community? Were 
it merely a question of futility or mis- 
direction of the funds, the public would 
have less reason for adverse criticism, 
but as each ill-advised bequest has in 
it possibilities for the actual injury of 
the poor, it would seem that the com- 
munity had a right to expect of the 
intending donor as thorough investi- 
gation and consideration of all aspects 
of the matter as he would give a busi- 
ness proposition involving merely the 
element of pecuniary gain or loss. Such 
a standard of accountability for well 
meant charity has not been set up until 
comparatively recent years, and is not 
generally accepted even at the present 
time. The doctrine that a man may 
dispose of his property as he pleases— 
that it is nobody’s business how he 
exercises the divine right of charity, 
still obtains in some quarters. In fact 
the actual workers in social fields have 
only lately awakened to the impor- 
tance of this matter, for charity itself 
is only just beginning to be scientific 
and has little right to make caustic 
criticism of large donors for their lack 
of scientific procedure in this or other 
matters of social importance. The 
hopeful aspect of the case is this, how- 
ever, that at the present time the excuse 
for ill advised bequests is much smaller 
than it has been in the past, and there 
should be still less excuse in the future. 
Through such agencies as the Sage 
Foundation, the charity organization 
societies, and similar bodies, each com- 
munity should have available, full and 
definite information as to the needs of 
the dependent classes in his community 
for the man who wishes to dispose of 
his fortune, or make effective a con- 
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tribution, however small, for a charita- 
ble purpose. These organizations at 
the present time are not always pre- 
pared to furnish that information and 
very naturally have been somewhat 
backward in making their rather in- 
adequate facilities known to the general 
public. Until we have in every city 
of any size a bureau where full infor- 
mation as to social conditions in given 
neighborhoods, the amount, kind and 
distribution of dependents, and the pro- 
vision made for their care, such infor- 
mation to be conveniently classified, 
scheduled and analyzed by competent 
persons, we will doubtless have addi- 
tional examples of misdirected benevo- 
lence. Until charitable workers them- 
selves have stich data to consult, are 
they not working in the dark also? 

Happily too the trustees of an ill ad- 
vised bequest may sometimes avoid, in 
part, the unfortunate results which 
would naturally follow the carrying out 
blindly of the testator’s will, which may 
easily have a somewhat different mean- 
ing to the expert on the subject with 
which it deals, when interpreted in the 
light of more complete data than it 
does to the lawyer or layman not pos- 
sessed of similar information. If the 
trustees of such a bequest make the 
thorough investigation which the donor 
neglected to make, a broader meaning 
may be found in the testament which 
may lead them to organize their work 
with a view to meeting if possible un- 
der the terms of the bequest, a definite 
and clearly ascertained need of the 
community. In this way the mistake 
of the donor may at least be made less 
harmful than otherwise. It is to be 
hoped that the trustees of Carson Col- 
lege, will, before taking any steps to 
establish the institution, make an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the situation as re- 
gards dependent children in Philadelphia, 
and then organize the institution with re- 
lation to their needs as ascertained by 
this investigation and also in harmony 
with other enterprises of a similar char- 
acter already in the field. 
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Shop Early! 


Florence Kelley 
Secretary of the National Consumers’ League 


Never before in any month of Novem- 
ber has so large a number of merchants 
notified their customers that the Christ- 
mas goods are at hand ready for inspec- 
tion and purchase. Never have so many 
Consumers’ Leagues mailed to their mem- 
bers appeals to shop early in the season, 
early in the week and early in the day. 
In some cities, postal cards carry a print- 
ed personal appeal. In others, cards in 
the street cars and store windows bear 
the legend. Everywhere, however, the 
most effective pressure upon the thought- 


Christmas 


less public comes from the merchants and 
the press through daily advertising and 
friendly editorials. 

It is an astonishing number of people 
who profit by this vast concerted effort to 
abolish the Christmas cruelties. The 
shoppers themselves find now in the 
stores good air and good will awaiting 
them which (sinister thought!) will grow 
less every day as Christmas approaches. 
The clerks are still unwearied by the 
jostling crowds, and can extend courtesy 
which will grow day by day more diffi- 
cult if not more scant. These, however, 
are merely the visible part of the army 
of workers concerned. Unseen and alas! 
unremembered are the shipping and pack- 
ing and wrapping forces, the delivery- 
men, and boys and, remotest of all from 
the gay holiday throngs of mid-December 
are the candy makers, toy makers, box 
makers, the innumerable workshop and 


To 
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factory employes whose “overtime” work 
follows the belated orders and careless 
delays of the shopping multitude. 

The favorite Christmas gift of all 
classes and ages appears to be candy. 
From the babe with its sugar angel, and 
the betrothed with costly bonbons in lav- 
ish measure, to the querulous aged lady 
for whom soft marshmallow alone re- 
mains manageable, candy appears year 
after year the symbol of good cheer. 
Long since the manufacturers began to 
prepare and store away those small, hard, 
highly colored, unwholesome objects as- 
sociated in the minds of modern children 
with Sunday school Christmas trees and 
Christmas stockings. Packed in pails 


et 


Shoppers 


Buy your presents early—Early in the 
day and early in December. That will 
be your biggest gift of the holidays— 
to the worKers behind the counters 
and on the delivery wagons. 


and buckets this strange material has 
been shipped by hundreds of tons to 
towns and villages scattered from Maine 
to Texas and California. Age cannot 
wither it nor custom stale, so the candy 
manufacturers prepare it through the 
summer and early fall. 

Not so the costly perishable bonbons 
of older purchasers. These must be 
fresh, and the careless world, late in giv- 
ing its orders, thinks little of the pressure 
upon the factory and store, upon maker 
and seller. “Factory hand” and “sales- 
lady” suffer alike when laws are broken 
and “overtime” work is exacted. More 
in this industry than any other is use 
made of exemptions, wherever they exist 
from our all-too-scant restrictions upon 
work at night for women and children. 

Since the last holiday season the need 
for voluntary effort to discourage elev- 
enth hour shopping has greatly increased. 


re fi il 


New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction 


November 11 was “blue Monday” for 
the veteran orderlies in the Senate wing 
of the capitol at Albany. Packing cases 
and boxes littered the floor of the lobby, 
screens with many colored maps, pictures 
and dresses covered the walls, sand boxes 
and miniature play houses took the places 
of dignified leather divans and heavy high 
back chairs. The orderlies said that it 
was an imposition. Dolls’ houses and 
similar truck were all right in their 
places, but in the Senate chamber—this 
was sacrilege. By Wednesday a few of 
them had pinned conference badges on 
their coats, and when the meetings were 
over on Thursday, five orderlies had be- 
come five social reformers, and the dig- 
nity of the Senate was saved. 

The eighth New York State Confer- 
ence was a success. Thirty institutions 
and societies were represented in the ex- 
hibit which a surprised senator charac- 
terized as an “eye opener.”” The senate 
lobby was well filled throughout the con- 
ference with spectators ranging in impor- 
tance from the school children of Albany 
to the governor, members of the legisla- 
ture and heads of charitable institutions 
from all parts of the state. In the as- 
sembly wing of the capitol an equally 
large number inspected the tuberculosis 
exhibit of the State Board of Health. If 
the legislature had only been meeting and 
had opportunity to see and hear what 
was being done and what was needed to 
be done for the unfortunate of the state, 
more interest would be taken in charitable 
measures when that body meets in the 
winter. But the legislature will be re- 
minded of the conference more than once 
when the session opens in January. The 
registration of 600 shows the interest 
that the people of New York state are 
taking in charitable matters. 

Governor Hughes opened the confer- 
ence on Tuesday evening: with a greeting 
to “the organized militia of philan- 
thropy.” To his mind state charitable 
institutions should represent the highest 
degree of efficiency. He welcomed the 
“volunteer re-inforcement of those who 
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have made a study of these problems and 
who can bring expert knowledge to the 
officials charged by the state with the 
duties of administration.” But farther, 
he believes that the state should not be 
obliged to turn to private institutions for 
examples of efficiency in charity work. 
New York state, he said, was entitled to 
be proud of its provisions for the care 
of dependents, and only the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in the administration 
and management of its institutions should 
be tolerated. The governor spoke with 
enthusiasm of the new and humane theor- 
ies of reform represented in the new in- 
dustrial school which has supplanted the 
former prison-like institution at Roch- 
ester. The old place, he said, was “rich 
in brick and mortar, imposing in exterior, 
but almost a disgrace to the state in its 
correctional methods. It is appalling 
that ever in the memory of those now ° 
living such a condition should have been 
tolerated. In the new school we are res- 
cuing boys and making men of them and 
not brutalizing them.” 


Mayor Gaus followed Governor 
Hughes and welcomed the delegates to 
the city. 


In his president’s address, Daniel B. 
Murphy, of Rochester, reviewed the im- 
portant social legislation of the year, and 
pleaded for larger appropriations for 
state institutions. ‘We should not rest 
satisfied,” he said, “until a full measure 
of justice is accorded to every dependent 
person in our commonwealth.” Speak- 
ing particularly of what the state is not 
doing for its indigent consumptive wards 


he said: 


What are we, as a state, doing to avert 
this terrible sacrifice of human life? 
It is gratifying to note that some of our 
large cities have already awakened to a 
realization of their responsibilities and are 
now conducting suitable hospitals for the 
care of a limited number of incipient and 
advanced cases of tuberculosis. 

Ray Brook is ridiculously inadequate to 
meet the demands made upon it. It received 
an appropriation from the last legislature 
of only sixty thousand dollars for main- 
tenance, and twenty-five hundred dollars for 
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temporary shacks and tents, but not a dol- 
lar for permanent extension purposes. Aside 
from this appropriation to Ray Brook, and 
the work being done at Clinton prison, where 
they have a tuberculosis ward, the imperial 
state of New York, having within its bound- 
aries one-seventh of the entire wealth of 
the country, appropriated this year to its 
health department for a traveling exhibit 
on tuberculosis, and for sanitary institutes 
for the instruction of health officers through- 
out the state, the paltry sum of one thous- 
and dollars! 

President Murphy was followed by 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel who read the report 
of the Committee on the Standard of Liv- 
ing, appointed at the 1906 conference.* 

Wednesday morning’s session was on 
the study and care of the defective. Dr. 
Adolph Meyer, of the State Hospital for 
the Insane, Wards Island, said that 
“there are still sad blots on the record 
of this state in the care of that peculiarly 
helpless and pitiable class, the insane, in- 
asmuch as even in a city which has a 
hospital for the insane within its limits 
many patients are still taken to jail.” 
The number of the insane under the su- 
pervision of the New York State Com- 
mission in Lunacy now reaches the to- 
tal of 27,102, or 745 more than last year. 
Of these over 1,000 have committed crim- 
inal offences before their commission to 
the insane asylum. The state still lacks 
accommodations for nearly 2,000. Dr. 
Meyer gave figures to show that where 
the overcrowding is most marked, 7. e., 
in the metropolitan district, the least pro- 
vision has been furnished, so that a great 
number of patients from this district are 
being taken away to distant parts. This 
is all the more necessary because the ca- 
pacity of the Long Island State Hospital 
has been reduced by 350 beds during the 
last year, by reason of the reversion of 
certain of its old buildings to the city of 
New York. This leaves the metropolitan 
district with 12,328 patients, and a ca- 
pacity of less than 9,500. 

Dr. Andrew McFarlane, of Albany, 
said that more scientific handling of the 
28,000 inmates of the state’s asylums and 
hospitals would result in diminution of 
the number. Many could be cured who 
by the present indiscriminate massing of 
ali classes and stages are allowed to be- 
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come chronic. 


ro natant 


While recognizing the 


great advances which have been made — 
during the last seventeen years Dr. Mc- 


Farlane emphasized in many ways the 
short-comings of the medical work in 
state institutions. 

We superintendents of these enormous in- 


stitutions with 2,000 inmates or more are © 
no longer medical men, our time is taken 


up with consideration of general affairs 
rather than direct medical care of the indi- 
vidual patient. As a result the entire staff 
lacks that inspiration and impetus to ad- 


“> 


vance which only the head of the group can © 


give. 


Dr. McFarlane recommended that there 
be a chief medical officer under every 
superintendent who should be held re- 
sponsible for medical results. There 


a 


should also be psychopathic wings on 


the general medical hospitals of our 
larger cities for the acute, curable in- 
sane. 

Miss Mary Vida Clark, of the State 
Charities Aid Association, said that the 
first need of the state institutions was 


4 
y 


that most of them should be increased 


in size or supplemented by additional in- 


stitutions, so that the state could carry 


out more completely the various lines of © 
charitable work on which it has entered.” 
Another need is that existing institutions — 


should do as much as they can to meet the 


requirements of the state, and should carry — 
on their work with the greatest possible effi- - 


ciency. 


Greater uniformity is desirable in 


the fundamental law governing these in-— 


stitutions, which is largely a codification of 


previously existing statutes, and inadequate | 


to meet the present situation. While a uni- 
form law is not desirable, it is considered 


that the law should be uniform where the 


conditions are similar. . 
The rules and regulations for the admis- 
sion, transfer and discharge of inmates. 
should be subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Charities, as this would as-. 
sist to co-ordinate more perfectly the vari- 
ous institutions. At present there are large 
numbers of individuals who are excluded 
from state institutions, because while in the 
main eligible, they have some defect whic 
bars them out. 


The committee on the care of the sick 
had charge of the Wednesday afternoon 
session. Dr. Edward B. Angell, chair- 
man, said that so great has been the re- 
cent decrease in the number of people 
suffering from disease that it has actually 
affected the income of the average prac- 
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titioner. He stated that Dr. William 
Ewart, of St. George’s Hospital, in Lon- 
don, had also noted this change, owing 
to the growing success of the medical 
profession in reducing the prevalence of 
disease. Dr. Angell gives full credit to 
the health departments and sanitarians, 
as well as the philanthropic organizations 
which have borne a large part in improv- 
ing the general health of civilized com- 
munities. “Diseases have been con- 
quered, almost annihilated, and we are 
yet but at the beginning of the struggle 
to eliminate sickness and all of its conse- 
quent suffering. I venture to assert that 
far more time has been spent in the last 
twenty-five years in finding the way to 
preve.t diseases than in the study of 
remedies for their cure.” 

Efficiency in Hospital Management 
was the subject of a paper read by Sophia 
F. Palmer, late superintendent of the 
Garfield Memorial Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Miss Palmer has had the best oppor- 
tunity, as the head of the New York 
State Board of Nurse Examiners, for 
judging of the cause for the recent de- 
terioration in quality of the nursing ser- 
vice. She says that fewer educated 
women are going into trained nursing 
work, and that there is a very much 
greater demand for them, through the 
extension of social service, than ever be- 
fore; furthermore, the whole body of 
nurses is suffering from a commercial 
spirit. 

With our hospital buildings and equip- 
ment better than ever before, the personal 
care of the patients is threatened because 
of what seems to be an alarming shortage 
of applicants for training. Instead of hav- 
ing an inexhaustible supply of applicants 
from which to choose, many hospitals are 
finding it difficult to secure enough nurses 
to carry on their work properly. In my 
opinion this loss of popularity, for such it 
seems to be, is not of so sudden an origin 
as we are led to believe. There are hos- 
pitals in many places that have had for 
many years past difficulty in securing pro- 
bationers enough of the right kind, and now 
that the shortage is becoming more univer- 
sal, they are the loudest in their complaints, 
as if it were a new thing. Miss Palmer 
tated that the last census shows a growth 
from 1880 to date of from fifteen training 
schools to 862 schools, and of registration in 
these schools of from 300 to nearly 20,000. 
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The rapid construction of new hospitals is 
partially the cause for the insufficient num- 
ber of qualified nurses. The unusual pros- 
perity of the country also permits a larger 
number of women to remain in their homes 
instead of going out to work, and the ever- 
increasing scope of women’s work has also 
contributed toward the shortage of supply. 


Champ S. Andrews, secretary of the 
Public Health Defense League, showed 
the necessity for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the public health laws. He stated 
that while our knowledge of public health 
is even yet in its infancy, we know 
enough to see how faulty was the con- 
ception of the subject by those who gave 
us our present laws on health. Changes 
in sanitary science, preventive medicine, 
personal and social hygiene, the relation 
of government to health, the science of 
eugenics, knowledge of diet and food 
values, the influence of environment, par- 
ticularly on children, school ventilation 
‘and school hygiene, and a thousand and 
one other topics ate so far reaching that 
our present laws, in many instances, are 
a positive bar to progress. 


We may and should ‘egislate on insur- 
ance, public utilities, national guard, cor- 
porate influence on parties and government, 
nominations by direct primaries and a score 
of other vital topics, but without fear of 
successful contradiction, I make the state- 
ment that none of these subjects, nor any 
other subject within the purview of legis- 
lative action is as vital to the question of 
public health. The health of individuals is 
the basis upon which we must rest our hope 
for the ultimate triumph of our country in 
peace and in war, in industry and commerce, 
and in fair dealing and humanity. This is 
not the forum in which to elaborate that 
theme, but it must be appreciated before my 
recomendations carry any weight. 

It is too plain that if we are to reform the 
public health laws of New York we must 
reform them altogether. 


Francis H. McLean’s report on Indus- 
trial Accidents in New York will be 
treated at length in CHarities AND THE 
Commons for December Tf. 

The report is based on original re- 
search made by the committee into 736 
cases of industrial accidents where par- 
tial or complete dependency resulted. 
This investigation graphically shows how 
ineffectual and how unjust are the pres- 
ent New York laws with reference to 
legal liability. 
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Edgar M. Atkin’s paper described a 
self insurance plan which the New York 
Edison Company has tried. This paper 
will also be treated in next week’s issue 
of this magazine. 

Personal Equations in Helping to Self 
Help was the title of a paper read by 
Porter R. Lee, assistant secretary of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society. 
Mr. Lee told of a number of interesting 
cases that have come under his observa- 
tion in Buffalo, described just what meth- 
ods were adopted and what stimuli to ac- 
tion were found among persons of differ- 
ent character and different ideas of liv- 
ing 5) Te ‘said: 


The principles of relief have become so 
firmly established that in any given case 
we know almost to a certainty what is the 
right thing to do. How to get it done is 
the real difficulty. Most failures in dealing 
with destitute families are such not because 
of the lack of a sound plan of treatment, 
but because the plan would not work. Fur- 
thermore it may be asserted that the success 
or failure of a plan of treatment depends 
almost wholly upon the personal equation; 
the personal characteristics of the family 
and the personal force of the worker. There 
are, of course, many other factors: the atti- 
tude of societies, individuals and officials 
who will not co-operate; degrading sur- 
roundings, lack of nourishment and _ ill 
health. These are hindrances only, how- 
ever, and not barriers. They are conditions 
to be met and remedied to clear the way for 
the real work of building, strengthening or 
guarding the character of the family. More- 
over the remedy for these conditions is us- 
ually the tact and resourcefulness of the 
worker, which are purely personal factors. 
Specifically we may say that families of dif- 
ferent race, temperament, environment and 


standards demand different approach and. 


different handling 
same result. 


in order to reach the 


Thursday morning the committee on 
children reviewed the legislation of the 
year; told of the improvement in the 
child labor situation; the advances of 
probation, the organization of the state 
probation commission, and the better 
operation of the probation laws in the 
cities; the introduction of probation in 
other parts of the state; the absence of 
probation in the rural districts and the 
remedy for the situation; truancy was 
considered in its possible relations to 
probation and the duties of citizens gen- 
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erally, of teachers and of public officers, 
were considered. 

Charles F. McKenna, of the New York 
Catholic Home Bureau, stated that 
greater advances in child-helping work 
were made in 1907 than ever before. Sev- 
eral new cottage colonies, such as that of 
the Jewish Protectory and Aid Society 
and the State Industrial School at Rush, 
were described. 


We may be proud of our legislation, but 
we cannot be proud of the general apathy 
and blindness to duty of our citizen body. 
Officials, school teachers, parents, judicial 
or correctional officers, may get their share 
of blame, but what is it at the foundation 
which affects the manners and morals of 
the children we meet on the streets of our 
cities and villages at the present day? This 
is an endless subject of comment, criticism 
and complaint in newspaper and social and 
academic circles. It must be remembered, 
therefore, that legislation is not a cure 
all, that civic duty is needed and civic duty 
must be performed universally. Every man 
and woman in the community should know 
the duty of the hour, accept it in person 
and perform it in person. No nation has 
ever been elevated by statutes. In striving 
for them alone we would be mistaking the 
means for the end. In holding public offi- 
cials and teachers and guardians alone to 
an accounting, the average citizen neatly 
obliterates his own responsibility, but only 
by delusion. 


The conclusions and recommendations 
of the committee were: 

1. That attendance officers in rural 
towns be more carefully selected and bet- 
ter paid. 

2. That juvenile probation officers be 
appointed in all counties. 

3. That the state establish truant 
schools and locate them preferably in the 
country. 

In a paper on the habitual criminal, Dr. 
Charles H. North, superintendent of the 
Dannemora State Hospital, stated that 
this class constitutes a distinct body and 
that although they had marked charac- 
teristics these are seldom comprehended 
by physicians and lawyers. He said that 
the facial expression, the shape of the 
head, and the vocabulary are certainly 
indicative. Also that the habitual crim- 
inal is almost always childish, and given 
over to egotism and vanity. He is sus- 
picious, lacks reasoning power, and even 
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ordinary judgment, and usually the self 
control and application which makes use- 
ful work possible. 

I suggest useful work for them as it is 
not at all uncommon to find habitual crim- 
inals who cannot be made serviceable in 
any of the working departments of an in- 
stitution, who will nevertheless spend hours 
constructing grotesque wooden figures and 
other useless nicknacks. This will serve 
as an example of the egotism and childish 
mentality referred to, as the satisfaction ob- 
tained from such work is to a large degree 
due to the expressions of admiration and 
amazement which such objects elicit trom 
visitors and chance observers. 


Dr. North also said that such crimin- 
als are usually without shame, and so 
without sensibility; that a few of them 
can truly be said to be either sad or mel- 
ancholy. He outlined a number of the 
most interesting and baffling cases which 
he and other doctors at the state hospital 
have studied. He says that most of these 
criminals gradually develop into lunatics. 
“These men do not in reality value lib- 
erty; the awakening of moral sensibility 
in them is to all appearances impossible, 
and I believe that it was a decided step 
in advance when the last legislature pro- 
vided that criminals who had been three 
times convicted of felonies, or attempts 
to commit them be sentenced for life, be- 
coming eligible for parole after the ser- 
vice of the maximum term fixed by law 
for the offence.” 

The final session of the conference was 
devoted to vagrancy and homelessness. 
The interest in this subject, aroused by 
O. F. Lewis’s paper read at the National 
Conference in Minneapolis, has created 
considerable discussion in the “hobo” 
problem. A new phase of this problem 
/was presented by Arthur W. Towne, sec- 
retary of the New York State Probation 
Commission. 

Mr. Towne pointed out that the most 
helpful way of combatting the tramp 
nuisance is to lessen the habit of stealing 
rides on freight cars. He has gathered 
statistical material never before collected 
in New York state, concerning the con- 
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ditions now prevailing, and from this 
material he showed that a large number 
of boys, especially those living not far 
away from the railroad tracks, become 
addicted to stealing rides. For instance, 
in one truant school nineteen out of 
twenty-one inmates had stolen rides on 
freight cars before reaching the age of 
fifteen years, and fourteen of the boys 
7 done so when only six to ten years 
old. 

On the New York Central railroad, on 
the division from New York to Albany, 
during three months of this last summer 
there were 579 arrests for vagrancy and 
stealing rides, of which sixty per cent 
were under twenty-one years of age. 
Some boys were as young as seven years 
but the majority ranged from fourteen 
to seventeen years. 

Mr. Lewis, chairman of the committee 
on vagrancy and homelessness, urged the 
need for more publicity, in the suppres- 
sion of the tramp evil. An outline of 
his paper read at the Minneapolis Con- 
ference will be found in CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons for June 29, 1907. 

The 1908 conference will meet in El- 
mira with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Simon W. Rosendale, of Albany ; 
vice presidents, the Rev. W. J. White, of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Charles H. Israels, of 
New York; Dr. E. B. Angell, of Ro- 
chester ; treasurer, Frank Tucker, of New 
York; secretary, O. F. Lewis, of New 
fe: assistant secretary, John Howard, 

i 

Chairmen of the new committees are 
as follows: 

Public Health, Dr. George W. Goler, 
of Rochester. 

Reports from counties and cities, Ar- 
thur W. Towne, Albany. 

On exhibits, Miss Kate Halladay Clag- 
horn, Brooklyn. 

State institutions, Dennis McCarthy. 

Conditions and regulation of labor, R. 
Tecumseh Sherman, New York. 

Treatment of the criminal, Dr. Charles 
F. Howard, Buffalo. 
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PROBATION FOR DRUNHKARDS 


To THE EDITOR: 

I am in receipt of clippings (reprints), 
from several newspapers, English and Amer- 
ican, sent me by Judge Pollard, of the Sec- 
ond District Police Court of St. Louis, Mo., 
from which it appears that it is his practice, 
after pronouncing sentence on prisoners con- 
victed of drunkenness or disorderly conduct, 
or other minor offences committed under the 
influence of liquor, to suspend sentence on 
condition that the offender will sign a 
pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks for the period of twelve months. 
The pledges given are signed in a book es- 
pecially provided for that use. In case of 
violation of the pledge thus given, the law- 
breaker is arrested, brought again before the 
magistrate, and the original sentence is ex- 
ecuted. He pays his fine, or he goes to the 
workhouse. 

.~ I know nothing of the practical operation 
of this method, except from the judge’s own 
report regarding it. He claims that there 
are few persons who will not, under the cir- 
cumstances, accept his offer of conditional 
release, and that less than two per cent of 
those who sign the pledge fail to keep it. 
One may doubt the statistical accuracy of 
so definite a statement, and yet be strongly 
impressed, as I confess myself to be, with 
the merit of his scheme. It is in line with 
the principles of new criminology, inasmuch 
as it recognizes not only the futility but the 
injurious effects of imprisonment as a pen- 
alty for crime, and the beneficial results of 
probation, as a substitute for imprisonment. 
It is reasonable to suppose that a large per- 
centage of signers will observe the condi- 
tions imposed, when they know that the al- 
ternative, in case of failure, is thirty, sixty, 
or ninety days on the rock pile, together 
with the disgrace of incarceration and 
stripes. To whatever extent the plan tried 
by him is effectual, it not only saves the 
men to whom it is applied, but it also saves 
their wives and children from shame, pov- 
erty, and needless, unprofitable suffering, be- 
sides protecting the city treasury from a 
heavy expenditure with no adequate return. 

This is the view taken by the Hnglish Par- 
liament. Judge Pollard visited Great Brit- 
ain and Burope in 1906, and his public ad- 
dresses and private representations induced 
Herbert Gladstone, the home _ secretary, 
to lend his influence in favor of the first 
act placed upon the statute-books of the 
mother country, embodying the principle of 
probation. With admirable good sense the 
new statute adds to total abstinence from 
- drink abstinence from evil associations and 
from evil resorts, and provides for the su- 
pervision of persons paroled by paid proba- 
tion officers. 

The experiment thus described in outline 
is certainly worthy of imitation and trial in 
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all our large cities, and its success would, 
in large measure, solve that perplexing prob- 
lem of the drunken husband and father, the 
chief source of wife-desertion. It should at- 
tract the attention of all charity workers, 
and be carefully considered by them. 
(Signed) FREDERICK Howarp WINES. 
Beaufort, North Carolina. 


Since writing as above I have seen the 
report of an address by Judge McKenzie 
Cleland, of the Chicago Municipal Court, be- 
fore the Hamilton Club of Chicago, in which 
he states that since February 1 he has par- 
oled 860 persons, of whom only sixty-seven 
have violated their pledge. He says: 

“The probation system means that there 
is another chance for the man who is down 
and out. When I began my work at the 
Maxwell street station there were many who 
did not believe that my methods would win. 
My own faith was not strong. 

“T started with seventy-five business men 
of the west side who agreed to act as pro- 
bation officers. Now I have 400 who have 
agreed to do this work of calling on these 
probationers and reporting to me the prog- 
ress that has been made. 

“I believe that ‘where it has been neces- 
sary to send a man into confinement the 
state should protect the family that is de- 
prived of his support. I have made arrange- 
ments with the county agent that the fam- 
ilies of these men who are sent to the bride- 
well shall be taken care of by the county. 

“Some time ago the attorney general of 
the United States said that he believéd that 
any person who was guilty of four felonies 
should be put to death. I have paroled 
young fellows who have been guilty of many 
more than four, and I have seen them 
changed from bad to good.” 

The opinion attributed to Mr. Bonaparte 
was expressed by him in a paper read by 
him before the National Prison Congress at 
Chicago, and it met with no approval from 
the members of that body. One of them 
characterized it as “the only jarring note’ 
in the deliberations of the congress. 


HEREDITY AND THE 
EDUCATED CRIMINAL 


To THE EDITOR: 

Two recent examples of men in public 
trust who have gone wrong occurring at 
the extreme east and west of our country 
call to mind the ultimate influence of hered- 
ity and early environment as a cause for 
what may be spoken of as a “reversion to 
ancestral crime.’ In so far as one can se- 
cure the facts, both of these individuals rose 
from office boy and newsboy respectively to 
distinguished places in politics and the law. 
Each is said to have had a bad ancestral in- 
heritance from criminal relatives immedi- 
ate or remote. 

It is noticeable and even remarkable that 
such persons can overcome the very great 
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obstacles to success found in bad early train- 
ing and can rise by sheer effort of the will 
to high spheres of usefulness. This fact 
indicates a great degree of histrionic abil- 
ity on the one hand, and on the other a sort 
of pseudo-virtue which is a counterfeit so 
neat and accurate as to defy detection for 
years, even to intimate acquaintances. Bear- 
ing a most excellent reputation, the true 
character of such men is in many instances 
never known, because they are fortunate 
enough to die before compelled to show their 
real natures through an unavoidable chain 
of circumstances. Mr. Cleveland’s reflection 
that many a self-made man is not worth the 
making is more true than pleasant. It is 
also true that many a self-made man was 
morally unfit before the real making began, 
and for an explanation of this type we are 
obliged to fall back upon antecedent history 
and such light as recent advances in psy- 
chology are able to provide for us. 

_ One may say in truth that the correction 
of a tendency to faulty conduct never exists 
spontaneously in the criminally inclined, 
while in the morally balanced there is likely 
to be a retention of the deeper feelings for 
reverence and self-control which will delay 
utter and ultimate degradation. Lack of 
self-control must not be corrected merely, 
it must be over-corrected if moral deform- 
ity is to be prevented or cured, but seldom 
it is that congenital or acquired strength is 
sufficient to overcome a tendency to give 
way in those little things which are the 
starting point of many a criminal career. 
The moral strength of the Puritans, how- 
ever, lay just here. They allowed them- 
selves absolutely no license, or what we are 
in these days pleased to speak of as “liberal 
mindedness” and “breadth of view.” For 
them all law was a definite, hard-and-fast, 
irrefragable element. There must be no 
slightest compromise even with the appear- 
ances of evil. 

It is just possible that the responsibilities 
of great place are always too heavy for weak 
heredity. Temptations are too great and 
too constant. In the myopic eye all pleas- 
ures belong to the present, the future is too 
far off, too uncertain to enter a_ protest 
against wrong-doing. There is always a 
chance of escape, and no weakling will ever 
deny himself that one fond chance. Edu- 
eation in such case works a disadvantage. 
The educated unfortunate sins and hopes to 
be dealt with leniently on account of his su- 
perior intellect, or barring that, trusts to his 
wits as a safeguard in furnishing a cloak 
for wrong-doing. 

Bad heredity weakens the entire physical 
and moral fabric. Acquired virtue when 
put to the test is destroyed, as is snow 
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upon the desert, if moral stamina be not of 
the purest and noblest sort derived through 
a line of strong-minded ancestors and added 
ie . independent and conscious individual 
effort. 


New York, 
When “Whisky” Is Poison 


To THE EDITOR: 


What whisky is may be determined by 
the courts, says a despatch from Washing- 
ton dated Oct. 21. Certain manufacturers 
and dealers have continued to label as whis- 
ky their concoctions of alcohol with a little 
water, coloring matter, and fusel oil, in vio- 
lation of the pure food and drug law as in- 
terpreted by the board of chemists of the 
Agricultural Department; and it is announc- 
ed that they will probably be prosecuted. 
Would it not be well for CHARITIES AND THE 
CoMMONS, as well as the publications of tem- 
perance organizations, and the daily papers, 
to rouse public opinion in favor of this strict 
interpretation of the pure food and drug 
law? 

However much wise men may differ about 
the use of pure liquor, no one who is sane 
and personally disinterested can favor the 
use of concoctions sold as whisky, though 
they have not a drop of whisky in them, 
and known in the nether world as “rats” and 
“hokeys”’. This poison is sold at five cents 
a big drink; it is said actually to cost much 
less than one cent. The alcohol in it is by 
no means pure. When men have taken only 
a few drinks of it, they are stupefied; and 
they are then often robbed of all their money 
by the loafing toughs who divide their time 
between the worst saloons, where this “whis- 
ky” is chiefly sold, and neighboring disord- 
erly resorts. The amount of this “whisky” 
sold, and the number of men who make no 
pretence of working, are great in the same 
neighborhoods. 

It takes a man unusually long to recover 
from a “drunk” on this “whisky”. Men have 
often been ill and unable to eat or work, for 
two days after becoming sober. And yet, 
many men find something especially tempt- 
ing in these concoctions, for they drink little 
or nothing else; almost as often as they get 
their pay, they get drunk, then they are rob- 
bed and they cannot pay their bills and must 
leave their homes or boarding houses; and 
they are ill so long that they lose their work. 
To one who works with the homeless, the 
poorest men and women in a large city, it is 
evident that “whisky” which is not whisky, 
causes an immense amount of poverty and 
misery. 


IRVING WILSON VOORHEES. 


Haroip K. ESTABROOK, 


The Wayfarers’ Lodge, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1907. 
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Dayton Association Helps the Blind.—The 
Dayton Association for the Improvement of 
the Blind has been organized in Dayton, 
Ohio, with Mrs. Elinor Chapman as presi- 
dent. Some of the men have been for some 
time at work making brooms and willow 
baskets and caning chair seats. A shop has 
been opened in the arcade and a considerable 
sale built up for these articles and for the 
embroidery, fancy work and small baskets 
made by women. ‘The arcade shop is in 
charge of blind men and women, a different 
one each day, so that all eventually have not 
only a day’s wages, but the excitement and 
interest of attending to the sales in the busi- 
ness part of the city. The profit on the ar- 
ticles goes toward the work of the asso- 
ciation which also raises money by subscrip- 
tions. 


Parental School Work.—At one of the 
sessions of the Washington State Charities 
Meeting in Vincent M. H. Church, Spokane, 
a paper on parental schools was read. It was 
prepared by W. D. Baker, superintendent 
of the parental school on Mercer Isl- 
and, who is a pioneer in the work 
he describes. In the plan of reform advo- 
cated by Mr. Baker, play takes a leading 
part. It is through gymnasium work and 
a well organized system of recreation that 
the boy learns to recognize the rights of his 
neighbor, and the necessity of giving a 
square deal if he wants one. Of the civiliz- 
ing influence of a close intercourse with our 
“dumb friends,” from the commercial and 
sentimental points of view, Mr. Baker says: 

“You will find the boys of this class re- 
spond very heartily when given a chance to 
care for animals, and the kindness that is 
exhibited toward their own charge especially 
is wonderful. At our little school in Seattle 
we have ducks, chickens, pigeons, Belgian 
hares, five cows, a calf, a pony, a team of 
horses and a cat and dog, and the interest 
that is taken in the care of these animals is 
simply marvelous. We have a half dozen 
boys that are particularly interested in the 
Belgian hares. They began only this spring. 
I bought them four rabbits. They built some 
hutches out of some old fence boards to 
keep their stock in. They now have fifty 
rabbits and have already placed some on the 
market at eleven cents per pound. The boys 
will receive a share of the profits from their 
industry and you can depend upon it they 
are very much interested.” 


The Monday Evening Club.—On the even- 
ing of October 21 the Monday Evening Club 
held its first meeting of the season at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
street, Boston. Supper was served at half- 
past six. A business meeting followed it. 
The guest of the evening was Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of Cambridge. As pres- 
sure of work has forced Mrs. Chesley to re- 
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sign, the club has elected Mrs. Parker B. 
Field to succeed her as secretary for the 
remainder of the year. 


Bequests for Jewish Charities—The Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities of Philadelphia 
will receive $10,000 under the will of Henry 
M. Rosebaum. It will revert to the chari- 
ties after the death of the persons for whom 
it is held in trust. William Hern has be- — 
queathed $2,000 to the Young Women’s Union 
of Philadelphia, the income of which is to 
be utilized in giving an annual picnic for 
poor children. The income of $5,000 will 
be paid to the Jewish Hospital Association 
of Philadelphia, to be devoted to the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Israelites. This is un- 
der the will of Morris Einstein. 

The Jewish Helping Hand and Burial So- 
ciety which acts as a Jewish board of guard- 
ians has recently received £1,000 from the 
Beit bequest. It has maintained the Jew- ~ 
ish cemetery at an expense of £1,400, the 
number of funerals for the year being 146. 


Fortnightly Holidays in the Country.—The © 
Fortnightly Country Holiday Association of 
London employs its volunteers in going to 
the families whose children are to be given 
an outing, and collecting such amounts to- 
wards the expenses of the trip as the visitor 
may think the family can afford. The 
amounts vary from six pence to several shil- 
lings per child. 


Housing Legislation for Maryland.—The 
Baltimore Committee on Housing Conditions 
is taking energetic steps toward needed legis- 
lation both in Baltimore and the state. The 
committee consisted originally of J. B. Noel 
Wyatt, Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, Jr., Thos: 
Foley Hickey, H. Wirt Steele, and J. M. 
Magruder, but it has been enlarged to a com- 
mittee of fifty including leading citizens of 
both the city and state. This movement is 
claiming a part of the time of Miss Janet 
Kemp, whose study of housing conditions in 
Baltimore is familiar to readers of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons. Miss Kemp has become 
a district agent of the Federated Charities 
since the investigation leading to the report 
was made. The movement for the improve- 
ment of housing conditions in Maryland 
originated through the Federated Charities. 


An Institution That Won't Fail—Earth- 
quakes and fire seem small matters to the 
trustees of the Pacific Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum in San Francisco. Reports read at 
the annual meeting just held, indicate a 
complete recovery from the disorganization 
and financial strain occasioned by the dis- 
aster of a year and half ago. The system 
of discipline has been restored and the ex- 
penditures and income show a balance of 
some $4,000 to the credit of the society. 
There are 147 children in the home, An, 
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election of officers resulted in the following 
trustees being chosen: Sigmund Greenbaum, 
Moses Heller, S. W. Levy, B. Sheideman and 
Max C. Sloss. 


Hebrew Institute for Meriden.Funds are 
being raised to erect a $15,000 Hebrew In- 
stitute in Meriden, Conn., which will com- 
bine school and synagogue. At a meeting 
held last week $14,000 was pledged and the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Hoskar Frank; treasurer, Samuel White; 
vice-president, Isadore, Derecktor; secretary, 
Benjamin Kreutzman. 


Actuary Selected—The trustees of the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund, under 
the recent savings bank life insurance and 
annuity act in Massachusetts have selected 
as their actuary Robertson G. Hunter, who 
was for some years connected with the New 
York Life Insurance Company and has been 
very highly recommended to the trustees 
by leading actuaries in the country. He en- 
ters upon his work with great enthusiasm. 
Last week the trustees of the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank of Brockton, of which Ex-Gover- 
nor Douglas is president, voted unanimously 
to establish an insurance department. There 
is required also a vote of the incorporators, 
but that is a mere formality. The prelim- 
inary work to be done by the state actuary 
is, so extensive, however, that it will be 
some little time before the issuing of poli- 
cies in this and other banks can begin. 


Home for Colored Children—Thirty citi- 
zens of Chicago who are interested in juven- 
ile court work met at the home of Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, a colored probation officer, to dis- 
cuss the financial problem of a home for 
colored children. Mrs. McDonald has lent 
her home for this purpose during the past 
year but now it is desired to establish per- 
manent quarters. Among those present were 
Chief Probation Officer Thurston, Warden 
Whitman of Cook County jail, Father Quill, 
who looks after Roman Catholic children 
who are brought to the juvenile court, and 
Miss Amanda Smith, the founder of a home 
for colored children at Harvey, [llinois. 


Hebrew Institute for Providence.—There 
is to be a Hebrew Institute in Providence, 
Rhode Island. The building has been pur- 
chased and it is to become the center of all 
communal work among Jews in that city. 


Federation Opposed in Johannesburg.—In 
far Johannesburg the federation movement 
has made itself felt and it is evidently caus- 
ing much strife. The Johannesburg Jewish 
Women’s Benevolent Society which main- 
tains a free soup kitchen, a Kosher kitchen 
at the hospital, and a Dorcas branch, has 
resisted an attempt at amalgamation by 
electing a strong board of officers opposed 
to such action. 

The Benevolent Association of Johannes- 
burg reports loans amounting to £4000 
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in one year granted to one hundred and 
forty applicants and repayments of £3600. 


Two New Hospitals—Contracts have been 
awarded by the Department of Public Char- 
ities, New York city, for the construction of 
two hospitals. 

At New Springville, Staten Island, six pa- 
vilions will be erected at a cost of $873,000. 
These pavilions will constitute one-half of 
the hospital, which will not be completed 
for about three years. This hospital will be 
devoted to the general purposes of the de- 
partment. The matter of admitting tuber- 
cular patients will be left to the decision of 
the courts or to subsequent legislation. One 
of the real needs of the city is for in- 
creased accommodation for the more hope- 
ful cases of tuberculosis. And that leaves 
unsolved the problem of the advanced cases. 

The second hospital under construction 
will be erected at a cost of $328,475. It is 
the first public hospital to be constructed for 
general purposes in Brooklyn for thirty 
years. 


Systematizing Relief Work—The Bureau 
of Dependent Adults, Manhattan, of the De- 
partment of Public Charities, has added two 
divisions—Examinations and Applications— 
to the already established division of Reg- 
istrations. This plan of executive operation 
is similar to that of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 


Backward Children.—The Charity Council 
of Aurora, Ill., is laying more stress year by 
year upon school attendance and the exami- 
nation of the constitutional defects of chil- 
dren. A movement is on foot to raise public 
interest in a school for backward children 
and another to take from the schoolroom 
boys who make no progress there and put 
them at work without pay in places of em- 
ployment where the work has a definite edu- 
cational value. Charles A. Love, secretary 
of the council, has written of these plans 
in the Aurora Daily News. A recent article 
closed with the following: 

“A child with a depreciated body lacks 
the physical force necessary to carry on sus- 
tained physical and mental action. A child 
with any of the mental faculties out of pro- 
portion or depreciated is at a disadvantage 
at every turn. Nature has conditioned the 
child in either case to be at a disadvantage 
when compared to the child proportioned 
mentally and physically. These deprecia- 
tions, though slight, are elements of import- 
ance which affect the mental, moral and phy- 
sical ability of the individual, and numbers 
of individuals affect the social compact.” 


Activities of Martha House.—Martha 
House in Cleveland, has been opened for 
working girls since last spring and has been 
run at capacity ever since. It is under the 
auspices of the local Council of Jewish 
Women, which also announces that a sum- 
mer camp consisting of eight cottages for 
girls, and an inn for the accommodation of 
the boys, will be open again next summer. 
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Pushing Social Work in Detroit.—To ex- 
tend the oportunities for social work along 
educational lines is the purpose of the new 
building for the United Jewish Charities 
in Detroit. The Hannah Schloss Memorial 
Building in which the work is now being 
pursued has proved too small and new build- 
ings will be connected with it to afford more 
room for boys’ clubs, classes in English, 
increase in manual training classes, baths, 
and an examining room for a physician. The 
physician is to be used, not only by visitors 
to the gymnasium, but by outsiders who can- 
not afford to employ a doctor. A gym- 
nasium is included in the plan. The pres- 
ent building will increase its accommoda- 
tion for the rug loom which furnishes a 
means of support for many women. No pro- 
vision is being made for resident workers. 


American-Jewish Committee to Meet.— 
November 10 has been selected for the an- 
nual meeting of the American-Jewish Com- 
mittee. The meeting will be held in New 
York, and the New York members of the 
committee will constitute the local com- 
mittee of arrangements. The executive 
committee at a recent meeting partially re- 
districted certain portions of the country 
for the purpose of appointing advisory coun- 
cils to the American-Jewish Committee and 
made arrangements to complete this re- 
districting. The executive committee has 
determined to continue the publication of 
the American-Jewish Year Book and to 
furnish the manuscript to the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, which has hitherto prepar- 
ed as well as published the book. The 
statistical bureau of the American-Jewish 
Committee is, however, in such constant 
touch with Jewish statistics that it has bet- 
ter facilities for continuing the work. Albert 
M. Freidenberg will complete a digest of 
Sunday legislation for the committee. 


Protection for the Sailor.—The Seaman’s 
branch, at No. 1 Broadway, New York, of 
the Legal Aid Society, has made a specialty 
of criminal prosecutions for abuse of sailors. 
On October 7 a boarding house keeper was 
convicted and sentenced for taking an illegal 
fee in return for providing sailors with em- 
ployment. The sentence was obtained through 
the “Shipping Fees Act’ and represents a 
definite step forward in the protection of 
sailors. A notice of the conviction and 
sentence has been posted in the various sea- 
ports of the United States. Another board- 
ing house keeper has been held for the grand 
jury for shanghaiing, and a deputy shipping 
commissioner has been suspended for as- 
saulting a sailor. These cases mark real 
gains in the community care and protection 
of the sailor. 


Tri-City, Jewish Charities, Illinois.—Daven- 
port, Iowa, Rock Island and Moline, II1., have 
recently combined their charitable efforts in 
a society to be known as the Tri-City Jewish 
Associated Charities, 
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The Matilda Ziegler Magazine—From the 
biggest printing office for literature for the 
blind, at 306 West Fifty-third street, The 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine is issued monthly 
under the management of Walter G. Holmes. 


“It is called after its founder, the widow of 


the late William Ziegler. The subscription 
list contains 7000 names, but many more 
than that number are readers, for it goes to 
numerous institutions for the blind and is 
read by their inmates. Two sorts of type 
are used: the Braile point and the New 
York point, and in the proportion of 2500 
of the former to 4200 of the latter. Each 
number has fifty pages and its cost through 
the mail is six cents, 

A prize of five dollars is awarded every 
week for the best joke and the competition 
is keen. Originality is not an essential, but 
it is an advantage as it is rewarded by an 
additional dollar. One little girl sent a joke 
on Mark Twain to whom Mr. Holmes for- 
warded it. The genial humorist gave it this 
endorsement: 

“We know a valuable thing when we see 
1s This is precious beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 


Relief Work in Baltimore—tThe St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society of Baltimore has opened 
a central office in the Law Building, and has 
placed it under the immediate management 
of Miss Grace L. Wellmore who was for 
many years associated with the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of that city. The work of 
the office will be under the direction and con- 
trol of Robert Biggs, the president of the 
society, and a committee selected from its 
members, and its work will be largely given 
over to uniting and centralizing all Catholic 
charitable agencies, and to the care of fami- 
lies requiring not only material relief but 
close attention in order to improve their con- ° 
dition and standing. Miss Wellmore will 
have associated with her in the work, a num- 
ber of members of the society who will act in 
conjunction with the central office rather 
than with their several conferences, 


Harlem’s Lack of Hospital Service—Sin¢ée 
the removal of the Harlem Hospital from 
Hast One Hundred and Twenty-first street to 
Lenox avenue and One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-fifth street, New York, a large and dense 
ly populated neighborhood has been left 
without hospital service, especially for am- 
bulance calls and accidents. The population 
of the immediate neighborhood is nearly 
450,000. A number of Jewish physicians 
offer their services to start the old hospital 
and dispensary again, and have now for- 
warded an application for incorporation to 
the State Board of Charities. 


Charities Sunday in Atlanta—Charities 
Sunday in Atlanta, Ga., on November 24, will 
be made the occasion of what promises to be 

he largest meeting ever held in Atlanta in 
the interests of philanthropy. Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Chicago, will be the speaker 
of the afternoon. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


POVERTY: CONGESTION! OVERWORKH! 
ieee ee 


The program of the Charity Organization Society is one of faith and of 
action—one which we have been working out slowly and carefully in this quarter 
of a century. It is a program for the present and for the future rather than a 
voice from the past. Recognizing that the greatest single obstacle to the per- 
formance of present and future duty is the bad inheritance of environment and 
of evil tradition which along with the good has come down to us from the past, 
the society is willing to challenge every tradition which cannot give a good 
account of itself under present conditions, and is willing to change every aspect 
of our present material environment which is found to be destructive of character. 

First of all we insist upon the hatefulness of poverty. We are no longer 
philosophical about it—if by that is meant tolerant to the point of indifference. 
The very existence among us of a lot of people who rely upon the taxpayer and 
the charity of their neighbor for the supply of the necessities of life is itself a 
denial of human brotherhood, an indication in so far of the failure of our 
civilization. Poverty as a permanent social phenomenon, perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation in the midst of progress, is not to be accepted because it 
has been, but is to be recognized as a shocking, loathsome excrescence on the body 
politic, an intolerable evil which should come to an end. If there are still 
those, as John Stuart Mill said a century ago, who would secretly be not a little 
displeased if there were no more need for their charitable institutions, I think 
that I can say quite honestly that they are not taking part in the deliberations of 
the Charity Organization Society or shaping its policies. Both in the individual 
case as we deal with it, and in the community at large as we try to take our part 
in it, We look for nothing less than the elimination of dependency, the conquest 
of poverty, the realization of a normal standard of living for every family as 
the only ideal, as the natural goal of all our efforts. The state of dependence, 
so far from being natural and right, appears to us to be an outrage upon 
childhood, an insult to womanhood, a menace to the very manhood of the nation. 

Having this feeling about the fact of poverty, and facing thus towards the 
eastern horizon, it is natural to inquire what signs of promise and of danger are 
to be discerned. Among the signs of promise are the lessening importance of 
industrial causes, fewer applications being received from those who are out of 
work, or insufficiently employed or under-paid, and who have no other cause 
for need; and the diminishing importance of alcoholism, vice, dishonesty and 
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other personal causes of poverty and degeneracy. The moral standards of the 


community are rising. The day of the saloon in politics and social life has passed « 


its meridian. The tradition which many hold that the condition of poverty is 
ordinarily and as a matter of course to be explained by personal faults of the 
poor themselves is no longer tenable. Strong drink and vice are abnormal, un- 
natural, and essentially unattractive ways of spending surplus income. They 
will yield, they are yielding to normal, healthy, attractive amusements when these 
are presented as alternatives. 

There are, however, unfavorable indications. In the next quarter of a 
century we shall see here within the limits of the city of New York increased 
congestion. That which we have seen on the lower cast side and the lower west 
side, and the upper east side and the upper west side of Manhattan Island will 
extend over nearly the whole of Manhattan Island. This is one of the two great 
evils with which we have to deal.’ The other is over-work.. This, it is true, is but 
one form of a larger phenomenon, all of whose varying forms are ominous. 
Long hours of work are but a form of exploitation; and exploitation of every 
form, whether of employes by employer or of the needs of consumers by 
parasitic middlemen, is a destructive and unendurable social evil. Long hours 
of unremitting, hopeless and ill-requited toil are still, in spite of inventions, in 
spite of the growth of capital, in spite of better industrial organization, in spite 
of trade unions, in spite of protective legislation, a terrible fact of modern in- 
dustry. Long hours of hard physical labor are no longer a necessary condition 
of any industry. There is nothing that is worth producing that cannot be pro- 
duced and brought to market under reasonable conditions. Being unnecessary 
and being destructive of human life, long hours are but a form of exploitation 
by which one man profits to another’s irreparable and uncompensated injury, 

Undoubtedly a few generations ago some people worked harder and for 
longer hours than now, but owing to the growth of our manufacturing industries 
and of transportation and their dependent occupations a very much larger propor- 
tion are so employed as to make it possible for them to be overworked, and women 
and children are in relatively larger numbers among them. Aside therefore from 
industrial accidents, aside from abnormal rents and extortionate retail prices, asi 
from adulterated foods and petty fraud of many kinds, aside ae pia. 
forms of exploitation and extortion from which the poor suffer as never before, 
overwork remains certainly on a large scale, and I fear in increasing seriousness, 
the one great overshadowing injury of the present day, worthy to be compared on 
the industrial side with congestion on the social side. 

If the strong men of the community, the men of wealth and of influence, wil! 
take the leadership which naturally belongs to them in dealing with congestion 
and overwork, if they will become responsible for writing into the law and court de- 
cisions an appropriate expression of brotherhood in its relation to these two great 
evils, if they will establish with reference to these two evils appropriate standards 
of public conscience and business ethics, then we may safely leave to what are 
ordinarily called organized charities in the narrower sense all that remains of the 
problems of dependence in the city of New York. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


woes = A. TO. STUDY 
IMMIGRATION 


For the purpose of studying the immi- 
gration problem at first hand, Edward A. 
Steiner, author of On the Trail of the 
Immigrant, intends taking a group of 
ten or more students with him to Europe 
during the coming year. The undertak- 
ing is under the auspices of the National 
Y. M. C. A., which plans sending young 
men who have the power of readily ac- 
quiring foreign languages and who in- 
tend finally going into Y. M. C. A. 
work. Various local branches of the 
association have undertaken the financing 
of the work. For example, one branch 
will assume the expenses of one student 
for a year which are estimated at about 
$r,ooo. Dr. Steiner intends taking the 
students to the various leading ports of 
emigration where they can study condi- 
tions at first hand. Then some time will 
be spent studying emigration at its source 
in the various countries. It is hoped 
that students making investigations of 
special peoples will with their added 
knowledge be able on returning to this 
country, to carry on efficient work for 
the uplift of these peoples as. they toil 
in the coal mines or at the steel furnaces, 
contributing to the wealth of their adopt- 
ed country. 


OHIO STATE CONFERENCE 
OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Intelligent interest in the 5,000 blind 
of Ohio was greatly stimulated by a 
State Conference of Workers for the 
Blind, held at Dayton, Nov. 14 and 15, 
under the auspices of the Dayton Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, of which Mrs. 
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Elinor Chapman is president. After the 
Supreme Court declared two years ago 
that the law granting a pension of $100 
per year to the indigent blind was uncon- 
stitutional, interest in providing some 
form of help for the adult blind has been 
increasing, and has resulted in the for- 
mation at Cincinnati, Cleveland and Day- 
ton of societies for promoting the wel- 
fare of the blind. These organizations 
have served a very valuable purpose in 
demonstrating in three different cities 
that blindness is no bar to self-respecting 
independence when the remaining facul- 
ties are trained and given proper super- 
vision. Delegates from these different 
societies and from the State School for 
the Blind at Columbus gave interesting 
and hopeful reports of their work. The 
Cleveland Society had a splendid exhibit 
of woven work done by the blind in the 
shop conducted for them. It was all 
classed as arts and crafts work, and 
was artistically wrought. It bore wit- 
ness to the possibilities of industrial 
training for the blind. 

The chief interest at the conference 
centered in the subjects discussed in two 
addresses, one on The Pension by M. 3B: 
Earnhart, former police court judge in 
Columbus, and the other on The Prob- 
lem of the Adult Blind, by Otto W. 
Davis, stperintendent _ of Associated 
Charities, Columbus. Judge Earnhart 
made a plea for the restoration of the 
$roo pension formerly granted the blind. 
He gave the legal argument for asking 
the state to provide for them, and the 
grounds for demanding a reconsideration 
of the question by the Supreme Court, 
stating that on six different occasions 
has this court reversed its decisions. He 
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presented a bill which he expects to have 
introduced at the coming legislature pro- 
viding for a combination plan of work- 
shops and pensions. At a previous meet- 
ing of blind persons held at Columbus, 
Judge Earnhart openly declared himself 
a candidate for the supreme courtship, 
and stated that if elected he would do 
all in his power to secure a reversion 
of the present decision by that court. 

Mr. Davis discussed the problems of 
the adult blind in the light of the findings 
made by the New York and Massachu- 
setts commissions, and cited what is 
being done for them in other states. It 
was shown that of the 5,000 blind in 
Ohio, only 275 are at present being 
trained at all by the state. The helpful- 
ness of the pension system was seriously 
questioned, and it was urged that the 
governor be asked to appoint a commis- 
sion on the blind, whose duties shall be: 
(1) To prepare a complete register of 
the blind of the state with information 
regarding their condition; (2) to deter- 
mine the causes of blindness and to inau- 
gurate measures for its prevention; (3) 
to establish industrial schools or work- 
shops for the blind; and (4) to inaugu- 
rate such other movements in behalf of 
the blind as after careful investigation 
shall be considered expedient. 

At a later session the Prevention of 
Blindness was presented by Dr Horace 
Bonner of Dayton, and The Necessity 
and Requirements of Home Teachers 
was considered by Mrs. George C. 
Chapin of the State School for the Blind, 
Secretary Shirer, of the Board of State 
Charities, read a proposed bill based up- 
on that recommended by the ‘last New 
York State Commission. Before ad- 
journing the conference endorsed the 
plan for a state commission for improv- 
ing the condition of the blind, and for 
the establishment of suitable workshops 
in one or more centers of the state. A 
committee was appointed to draft a suit- 
able bill and to present it to the legisla- 
ture when it meets in January. 


DEATH OF ARCHIBALD HILL 
Archibald Alexander Hill, for many 
years a well known charity and social 
worker in New York, died suddenly on 
Monday in San Diego, California, where 
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November 30° 


he had gone only last October to find a 
new home following a break down in 
health. Mr. Hill was born in Anchor- 
age, Ky., in 1870. He was graduated in 
1893 from the Central University of 
Kentucky,and in 1897 from the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
His first social work was in 1897, when 
he became joint headworker of Neigh- 
borhood House, Louisville, which was 
founded by Mary Dorsey Anderson to 
whom he was married August 15, 1901. 

In 1899 Mr. Hill resigned from the 
Louisville Settlement to found the West 
Side Neighborhood House at 501 West 


- soth street, New York city, where he 


remained until 1904. In that year he be- 
came secretary of the Tenement House ™ 
Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society, but within a few months was 
drafted into the secretaryship of the re- 
lief committee formed to administer the 
fund contributed after the burning of the 
steamship General Slocum. His’ work on 
this committee called forth hearty praise 
from his fellow members, and from all 
of those who knew of the clear insight 
and justice with which he took hold of 
a most difficult situation. Only last week 
Mayor McClellan publicly recognized his 
services in an address given at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Charity Organization Society in Carnegie 
Hall. The following year Mr. Hill was 
secretary of the mayor’s committee for 
the investigation of the push cart prob- 
lem. With a force of several hundred 
policemen and aided by other social 
workers he made a most interesting in- 
vestigation and report on the push carts 
on New York streets. He left the Charity 
Organization Society to become first sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Parks Asso- 
ciation, which position he resigned last 
spring on account of ill health. He was 
a charter member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Playground Association of 
America, a member of the National and 
New York State Conferences of Charities 
and Correction, of the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers, the Tenement 
Shade Tree Committee, the Board of 
Managers of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts, the American Civic Associa- 
tion, and for two years was departmental 
editor on parks and playgrounds for 
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CHARITIES AND THE Commons. During 
much of this time Mrs. Hill was head- 
worker of the Normal College Alumnze 
House, and an active worker in the 
Neighborhood Workers Association. Be- 
sides Mrs. Hill, he leaves a son Anderson, 
seven years old, and his mother, four 
sisters and a brother. The success which 
Mr. Hill attained in his work was due not 
only to the efficiency and fine social spirit 
in which it was undertaken, but greatly 
to the spiritual qualities of a man who 
numbered friends from those high in pub- 
lic and private activities to the humblest 
neighbor of his settlement. 


MR. SCHIFF ON 
IMMIGRATION 


To the Editor: 

Jacob H. Schiff, in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons of November 2, says that “no 
careful student of the history of this country, 
of its progress in every direction, no one 
giving proper consideration to the position 
it has attained among the nations of the 
world, or to the happiness its own people 
enjoy, can honestly” justify the agitation for 
restriction of immigration. The same argu- 
ment would cover equally well any other fea- 
ture of our national existence. We have pro- 
gressed just as much, have attained the same 
position among the nations, and are just as 
happy—or nearly so—whether we are con- 
sidering the question of European immigra- 
tion, or the Negro question, or the question 
of the further immigration of Asiatics. In- 
deed, all these favorable conditions are still 
present if we happen to be talking of crowd- 
ed tenement houses, of the absence of play- 
grounds in our large cities, or of the intro- 
duction into this country of intoxicating 
liquors, the tuberculosis microbe, or the gyp- 
sy moth; and the same argument would 
prove, with equal conclusiveness, that op- 
position to any of these things is either dis- 
honest or ill-informed. In fact, there is no 
improvement which could not be successfully 
met by this single all-inclusive—and appar- 
ently all-conclusive—argumert. Does not the 
all-conquering nature of this argument sug- 
gest the possibility of its being fallacious? 
Is not the real question in regard to immi- 
gration, tenement houses, absence of play- 
grounds, rum, or anything else, not whether 
we have done well while such conditions ex- 
ist, but whether those conditions have upon 
the whole contributed to our well-doing or 
detracted from it? 

Among the items in Mr. Schiff’s case in 
behalf of immigration is our position among 
the nations of the world. Questions of posi- 
tion are necessarily relative. We are ahead 
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because some nations are behind. Will a sub- 
stitution, in the population of America, of 
the less successful members of the less suc- 
cessful nations tend upon the whole to exalt 
our position or to debase it? The answer is 
not a matter of guess work. The largest 
trace factors in our present immigration are 
Latin and Slavic. It can hardly be that our 
favorable position among the nations is due 
to our importation of the race that has made 
the history of Spain and Naples in the Old 
World and of the South and Central Ameri- 
can republics in the New, nor of that other 
race which is making contemporary history 
in Russia, Poland, and in other countries of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Again, two of the largest elements of our 
present immigration, the Slav and the Jew, 
have been living together in southern and 
eastern Europe for centuries. But the re- 
sult of the attempted mixture is not such as 
to encourage the belief that it is to the 
presence of the same combination in our own 
country that we owe our success up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Schiff says: “Even after all that has 
been said against the danger of permitting 
the coming of many, who, in the country of 
their origin, have been classed as undesir- 
able, it will not be denied that the Ameri¢an 
people, taken as a whole, are the most law 


abiding and orderly people in the world.” 


I do not know whether that proposition 
will be denied or not. It would_depend upon 
the person to whom it was made. But I 
think it may well be questioned whether such 
reputation for law and order as we possess 
is due to the importation of people who in 
the land of their origin are classed as un- 
desirable. It is undoubtedly the fact that a 
large class of our immigrants are below the 
general social standard of the countries from 
which they come. Unless the general stand- 
ard of American citizenship is below that of 
Europe these people must also be below the 
American standard, and as such must exer- 
cise a debasing effect upon our citizenship. 

Mr. Schiff’s plan of diverting some of our 
immigration to southern ports and to coun- 
try districts will undoubtedly, so far as it is 
carried out, mitigate the present evils of im- 
migration (which he seems in this particular 
connection to admit) in the places from 
which immigration is diverted. The effect 
upon the places receiving it is more proble- 
matic. The actual results, indeed, of the at- 
tempt to distribute immigrants from eastern 
cities into the country districts, which is a 
part of this plan, have been so slight—the total 
yearly distribution hardly as yet exceeding, 
if indeed it equals, the average importation 
for a single day—that the question arises 
whether the real intention behind the move- 
ment is solely to divert the stream of immi- 
grants or partly to divert the attention of 
the country from the immigration problem. 


Boston, Mass. JosErpH L&E. 


Social Significance of New York's Budget 


Homer Folks 


The most important event in the year 
1907 affecting social well-being in 
the city of New York occurred in the 
City Hall when the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment determined and ap- 
portioned, subject to reduction by the 
Board of Aldermen, the city budget for 
‘the year 1908, amounting to $143,572,- 
266.17—an increase of $13,150,760.51 
over the preceding year. This amount 
less certain sums received from other 
sources, must be raised by a tax levied 
upon property in the city and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it being customary for many 
people to evade the personal property 
tax and to maintain for purposes of tax- 
ation a legal residence in Newport, New 


Jersey, Westchester county or Long 
Island, almost wholly by a tax upon real 
estate. The budget represents the 


equivalent of a per capita tax upon each 
man, woman and child in the city of 
$22.46, or upon each head of a household 
oi normal size, husband, wife and three 
children, of $162.30, the equivalent of 
about soc. per day for each working 
day in the year. 

- Money is the sinews of war. Money 
is certainly the sinews of the warfare 
that is being waged, or should be waged, 
by the municipality upon the enemies of 
social well-being, including  disease- 
breeding tenements, disease-conveying 
food and street dust, disease-encouraging 
ignorance, disease-producing poverty, 
vice and exploitation of human weak- 
nesses for individual profit. As the real 
tone and purpose of an individual are 
most truly indicated by his expenditure 
of his annual income, so the real tone 
and purpose of an administration are in- 
dicated most clearly by its apportion- 
ment of the people’s money. Where the 
treasure is given, there the heart has been 
given beforehand; where money is grant- 
ed, work can be done, efficiency encour- 
aged, results secured; where money is 
withheld, reward of merit /becomes im- 
possible, development must be stopped, 
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partial or complete paralysis of govern- 
ment ensues. : 

With these reflections in mind, it is 
interesting to scan the details of the bud- 
get, in order to ascertain the distribu 
tion of the increase of $13,150,760.51 
in the budget of 1908 compared with 
that of 1907. We are assisted to a cor- 
rect understanding of this by an official 
statement, published in full in the New 
York Times of November I, 1907, ex 
plaining the increases in the budget. In- 
cluded in this official statement are cer- 
tain tables, the first including increases 
which are declared to be mandatory an¢ 
which aggregate $10,758,935.62. A sec 
cnd list includes those items which 
“while not mandatory are absolutely nec 
essary to the maintenance of the depart 
ments, and to do away with the issue 0: 
special revenue bonds.” These. items 
amount to a total of $1,393,457.06. There 
follows a third table of items “whic 
are optional and not absolutely requirec 
either by law or to prevent deterioratior 
in the development of the work.” Thes 
items amount to $823,100. 

Among these mandatory increases ar 
certain items which with the official ex 
planation thereof are of special interes 
to social workers, namely 


“Department of Charities: increased cost 0 


supplies and present force........... $60,00 
Department of Correction: increased cos 
Of  SpPHLIES ee cet eee Rie eee $50,00 
Bellevue and Allied Hospital: mainte 
Nance: of Dew HOSpPltals< a, can wee $150,00 
Payments to private charitable institt 


tions for care of the city’s dependent sic 
to meet in part the increased cost of foo 
anid Suppllessss\a.ce\s ete crete $400,000 


That there has been an increase in th 
cost of food and some other supplies dus 
ing the past year is undoubted, and we 
urged by various departments in submit 
ting their estimates. However, the Di 
partment of Charities cared for, durin 
the year 1906, an average of 8,090 ps 
tients, of whom a majority were hospiti 
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patients. The Department of Correc- 
tion cared for an average number of 
2,941 prisoners during the same period, 
nearly all of whom were able-bodied and 
but few of whom required hospital care. 
The private charitable institutions (ac- 
cording to a report made to the conptrol- 
ler for the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment on October 7, 1907, by the 
chief examiner of accounts of institu- 
tions, Dr. D. C. Potter), cared for a 
daily average of 23,277 persons, a very 
large majority of whom were. children 
between the ages of two and sixteen, the 
cost of whose support is but a fraction of 
that of hospital patients. It would 
seem, therefore, that the commissioner of 
charities (his increase in the appropri- 
ation for supplies and contingencies be- 
ing $38,567.93) has an allowance to 
meet the increased cost of supplies of 
$4.76 per capita; the commissioner of 
correction, to meet the increased cost of 
supplies, has a. per capita increase of 
$17.00 and the private charitable insti- 
tutions caring for the least expensive 
class of inmates a per capita allowance 
to meet in part the increased cost of food 
and supplies of $17.12 per capita. 

Query? 

If the commissioner of public chari- 
ties has been given sufficient to meet the 
increased cost of supplies, have not the 
commissioner of correction and the pri- 
vate charitable institutions been given far 
too much? Or, if the private and 
penal institutions have been given only 
enough to meet the increased cost of 
supplies, is not the conclusion unavoid- 
able that the commissioner of charities 
has been given less than one-third of 
what he needed for that purpose? Is it 
the intention of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment that the patients in 
the public hospitals and homes for the 
aged shall be underfed, insufficiently 
clothed, and inadequately warmed, or did 
they mean to give the private and penal 
institutions more than the increased cost 
of supplies required? 

Further query? 

How much does the Board of Esti- 
mate really know in detail about the in- 
creased cost of supplies? 
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In fact the number of queries suggest- 


ed by these three items press upon one. 
If these increased appropriations to meet 
the increased cost of supplies are manda- 
tory, are they not mandatory in equal 
degree? By what process of reasoning 
or of mathematical computation did the 
Board of Estimate arrive at these various 
increases ? = eds 

The item of “payments to private 
charitable institutions for care of the 
city’s dependent sick to meet in part the 
increased cost. of food and_ supplies, 
$400,000.” suggests still further queries. 
These the mayor declares to be Man- 
DATORY. ‘There are appropriations in the 
budget that may be truly described as 
mandatory; they are required arbitrarily 
by the provisions of the charter; such are 
increases in the salaries of policemen, 
school teachers and others. But these 
appropriations to private charitable in- 
stitutions are not only declared in terms 
by the charter, but are also declared in 
effect by the constitution of the state, to 
be discretionary. In fact, the legislature 
is prohibited, in express terms, for mak- 
ing such appropriations mandatory. The 
exact reading is as follows: 

Payments by counties, cities, towns and 
villages to charitable, eleemosynary, cor- 
rectional and reformatory institutions wholly 
or partly under private control, for care, 
support and maintenance, may be authorized 
but shall not be required by the legislature. 

This item of $400,000 in the increased 
payments to “private charitable institu- 
tions for the care of the city’s dependent 
sick” (three-quarters of them by the way 
are not sick, but are dependent children) 
is one of the largest items of increase in 
the entire budget. It equals the income 
at four per cent on the Sage Foundation. 
In fact, so far as the so-called mandatory 
increases are concerned as set forth in 


the official statement, it is only ex- 
ceeded by the increased appropria- 
tion to the Board of Education and 


the Fire Department, and the increas- 
ed provision for payments on the city 
debt, interest and principal. The in- 
crease in this item in recent years has 
been very considerable as is shown by 
the following table (not including a few 
minor payments by counties) : 
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TELO 
Appropriations to Private Charitable 
Institutions. 

DOOD AS RB obare, ke arelanes $2,776,704.24 
LOO Ser US Wen soaret aay eee sie es koe 2,728,264.00 
OO Goa fecha ra oe te ogee Caner eer hy 2,846,249.55 
DOO Durprrerce-peterante ac arse alee eve i ssremaral st 3,098,356.38 
10) he Se EiGecie es Reo CHA Nc an ce at os 3,456,056.44 
TOOK Aer ecco mick tte aieiecls shencar sieve pes 3,767,819.40 
PAGOSA skos os iin Net nee ee EA etter 4,167,349.40 


This shows an increase of the appro- 
priation for 1908 over that for 1902 of 
$1,390,645.16, or fifty per cent. Dur- 
ing this same period of time the total 
budget of the city has increased from 
$47,974,541.83 in 1902 to $143,572,260.17 
in 1908, an increase of forty-six per cent. 
During the same period of time the pop- 
ulation of the city, as estimated by the 
Health Department, has increased from 
3,632,501 to 4,422,085, an increase of 
twenty-four per cent. It thus appears 
that appropriations to private institutions 
are increasing more rapidly than the 
total budget of the city and far more rap- 
idly than the population of the city, and 
this in a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. What is likely to happen in the 
days of financial stress? 

But to return to the mandatory char- 
acter of the appropriations to private 
charitable institutions. The list of pri- 
vate charitable institutions receiving pay- 
ments from the city treasury includes 
the following institutions which do not 
appear on the budget of 1907: 


Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat 


IGS DIAL © sagcvannaceate ote nate tare 8,500.00 
The Swedish Hospital in Brook- 

hig « InsP gc aeotenes EHO aR eae merce aka 3,500.00 
Samaritan Hospital of Brooklyn 1,740.00 


How did it become mandatory to in- 
clude them in 1908, when we are told 
every effort was made to cut the esti- 
mates “to the bone,” and when as a re- 
sult, public hospitals were denied most 
necessary items? 

Among the comparatively recent ad- 
ditions to the list of private charitable 
institutions receiving city funds is St. 
Agnes Hospital for Atypical Children. 
To this institution was allotted an appro- 
priation for 1907 of $20,000 and for 
1908 of $17,500. There seem to be 
some points of uncertainty in regard to 
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this institution. The very complete Di- 
rectory of Charities, published by the 
Charity Organization Society, enumer- 
ates 1834 charitable and kindred institu- 
tions of the city of New York, but it 
appears to contain no reference to St. 
Agnes Hospital for Atypical Children. 
The secretary of state says that diligent 
search and examination of indices in his 
office fail to discover any certificate of 
incorporation of St. Agnes Hospital for 
Atypical Children. The commissioner 
of public charities has sent no inmates 
or patients to St. Agnes Hospital for 
Atypical Children. Where is St. Agnes 
Hospital for Atypical Children? 

We do not allege that the appropria- 
tions to private charitable institutions are 
in themselves excessive, or that the rates 
of payment per capita are greater than 
they should be, but it is evident that this 
increase in the budget is not mandatory 
in any sense of the word and that the 
city authorities in their discretion in- 
tended to provide adequately, even gen- 
erously, for the needs of private institu- 
tions. Did they act in the same spirit 
toward those public departments which 
have to do directly with social well-be- 
ing? It is only too evident that they 
did not; that either through failure to 
consider or appreciate the needs of those 
departments, or through willful intention 
to cripple, the appropriations to several 
of the most important public departments 
were cut far below the sums actually re- 
quired. 

Consider the case of the hospital help- 
ers in the Department of Public Chari- 
ties. It has been pointed out with great 
detail and with plenty of circumstance by 
the successive commissioners of chari- 
ties for a number of years, and by the 
State Board of Charities and the New 
York City Visiting Committee, that the 
ward helpers and other employes in the 
city hospitals are wretchedly underpaid. 
On June 30, 1907, 1,594 of them received 
less than $360 per annum, and_ forty- 
eight per cent of all the employes of the 
department received $150 per annum (41 
cents per day), or less. The schedule 
proposed by the commissioner of pub- 
lic charities was most conservative, be- 
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ginning at $240 per annum for the first 
year, advancing to $300 per annum for 
the second year, and to $360 per annum 
($1.00 per day and maintenance) for 
the third year and thereafter. The ad- 
dition of $75,000 would have carried the 
new schedule into effect. It was denied. 
At the same time and in the same bud- 
get the Department of Street Cleaning 
received an increase of $184,000 in the 
pay of the sweepers and others, increas- 
ing it from $720 to $780 per annum, and 
providing extra pay for Sundays. Why 
are hospital helpers denied an increase 
from $150 per annum to $240, at a total 
cost of $75,000, while the street sweep- 
ers are granted an increase from $720 to 
$780 per annum, involving a total of 
$184,000? Is the explanation to be 
found in the fact of the recent strike of 
the street sweepers and in the arrange- 
ments made when they resumed their 
work? Must hospital helpers proceed 
to form a union and go upon a strike, 
leaving the patients uncared for in the 
city hospitals, before they are heard? It 
would seem so. 

The Tenement House Department is 
one upon which serious and mandatory 
duties are imposed by statute. It is a 
comparatively new department and as a 
matter of fact, has never had a sufficient- 
ly large appropriation to carry on all the 
work devolved by law upon it. For in- 
stance, of 370,000 dark rooms reported as 
in existence by the de Forest Tenement 
House Department in 1903, some 20,000 
only have been opened to the light dur- 
ing the past three and one-half years. 
At this rate of progress, at the 
end of some sixty years, by 1967 
say, we may hope that the dark 
rooms will all have been provided with 
windows. The prohibition against the 
use of cellar and basement rooms 
partly underground cannot be enforc- 
ed, owing to the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of inspectors. The notor- 
ious “Lung Block” continues to contrib- 
ute its horrifying quota to the annual 
mortality. 

In order to make some headway 
against these conditions, the efficient 
tenement house commssioner asked for 
a moderate increase of $78,000 in the 
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appropriation to that department, stat- 
ing in his letter of transmittal, that even 
with this increase, he would still be un- 
able to comply with all the mandatory 
requirements of the statute. The budger 
shows, not an increase, but a DECREASE in 
the appropriation to the Tenement House 
Department of $26,606.08 ; this being the 
one department in the entire city govern- 
ment which received less for 1908 than 
for 1907. The mandatory character of 
the provisions of this statute does not 
seem to have impressed the city authori- 
ties. It is rumored, as the only explan- 
ation of the cut, that the tenement house 
commissioner is inflexible in enforcing 
the provisions of law; that he knows no 
favorites, and does not tarry long in lis- 
tening to those who seek to induce him 
to grant illegal exceptions to the pro- 
visions of the statute. 

Besides the appropriations which are 
termed mandatory, there are others 
which are declared to be not mandatory, 
but “absolutely necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the departments and to do away 
with the issue of special revenue bonds 
during the ensuing year.” These amount 
to a total of $1,393,457.06. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the eleven items of 
this character, six are those of depart- 
ments whose heads sit in the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, namely, 
the comptroller and the borough pres- 
idents. It is curious that in order to 
carry on the work of the Finance Depart- 
ment in 1908, it should be “absolutely 
necessary” to grant that department an 
increase of exactly $100,000. Why not 
$101,000 or $99,000? The comptroller 
asked for $166,690, receiving approxi- 
mately two-thirds of that sum. Practi- 
cally all the appropriation to that depart- 
ment is expended for salaries; in fact, 
the increase proposed for salaries was 
$156,690; and for supplies and contin- 
gencies, $10,000. Examination of the 
details of the estimate show that the pro- 
posed increase seems to be very imparti- 
ally distributed ,a very large number of 
clerks, messengers, accountants, book- 
keepers and similar employes being rec- 
ommended for an increase of $150 to $300 
per annum. Possibly these are “abso- 
Ituely necessary”, though it is the opinion 
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of many that this grade of city employes 
already receives as a rule, larger compen- 
sation than it could secure in private 
employ. As to the increased appropria- 
tion to the borough presidents, it is sig- 
nificant that after a careful analysis and 
study of the budget of the president of 
the Borough of Manhattan, the president 
of the City Club stated that the borough 
president’s estimates as presented failed 
absolutely to show any need for the in- 
creases requested. 

One is inclined, after even a superficial 
analysis of the. budget and the accom- 
panying official statement, to suggest a 
few new definitions (after Allen), as fol- 
lows: 

Mandatory; not sufficiently understood 
to be considered in detail or on its merits ; 
or, strongly desired by some special in- 
terest. 

Absolutely necessary; that is, abso- 
lutely necessary in order to secure the 
passage of the budget by the members 
of the Board of Estimate, e. g., $100,000 
increase for Metz; $174,000 increase for 
Haffen, etc. 

The Committee on the Standard of 
Living reported to the State Conference 
of Charities recently that with an income 
of between $700 and $800 in the Bor- 
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ough of Manhattan, in May, 1907, a 
family consistirg of husband, wife and 
three children of school age can barely 
support itself, provided it is subject to 
no extraordinary expenditures by reason 
of sickness, death, or other untoward 
circumstances, and has exceptional man- 
agement; and that not less than $825 is 
sufficient for such a family to maintain 
a fairly proper standard of living. Fam- 
ilies in the $700 and $800 group, out of 
their average of $746, expend $156 a 
year for rent, or 20.9 per cent of the to- 
tal income. The high price of food and 
other supplies is due in no small part 
to high rents paid by the grocers and 
other dealers. It is the enormous cost of 
rent that holds the workingman’s family 
within constant sight of pauperism. The 
landlord exacts high rent because his 
taxes are high; his taxes are high be- 
cause the budget is big. Every unneces- 
sary increase in the budget means added 
pressure on the families where pressure 
is already most severe. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion, as 
stated at the outset, that the most im- 
portant event affecting social well-being 
in the city of New York in 1908, oc- 
curred in the City Hall, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 30, in the apportionment and adop- 
tion of the budget of 1908. 


Twenty-five Years and After 


The Anniversary Conference Last Week of the New York 


Charity Organization Society 


“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” he said, “and 
the tale is yet to run; 
By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer— 
what ha’ ye done?””—KIPLING: Tomlinson. 


In a dry, academic sense, the celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety last week was local, private, a re- 
hearsal of things done. As an accom- 
plished fact it was none of these. It 
was national, public, prophetic with ele- 
ments of advance. It was not local any 
more than the common problems of a 
hundred American communities can be 
local. Fifty representatives from or- 
ganizations in other cities were in at- 
tendance and three thousand people filled 
Carnegie Hall at the opening of the 
meeting; the mayor of the city and the 
governor of the state were among the 
speakers who brought out the progress- 
ive interaction of work between govern- 
ment, citizenship, and the associated ef- 
fort of men and women, in weaving a 
sturdier fabric to our social life. The 
teviews of things done were just so 
many measurements to show how much 
work there is further to be done—cubic 
measure, perhaps, where accomplish- 
ment thus far has been linear,—sounding 
new depths of needs and distress, en- 
listing new breadths of democratic co- 
operation, setting new heights of practi- 
cal achievement ahead. Such, as the 
event turned, it is to consider in the light 
of twenty-five years’ experience what can 
be done now and in the near future for 
the betterment of living conditions. 

The conference was a gathering of 
the charity organization leaders of the 
country. It has been the good fortune 
of this movement that in starting out by 
dealing with the family, it has found the 
community. Without reference to race 
or religion, or geographical restriction, 
to age or sex or social distinctions, to 
disease or occupation or particular need, 
it has embraced within its scope all sorts 
and conditions of men. Almost no hu- 
man relations have been overlooked in 
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studying the causes of distress; no re- 
sources or organizations been long neg- 
lected in devising individual or social 
measures of relief. This, then, is the 
explanation for the critic who would 
complain that the discussions of the con- 
ference drifted far afield; for this very 
catholicity of function gives unity to the 
whole. This is the explanation of why 
societies created to deal with the prob- 
lems of the poor have more and more 
throughout the country become mediums 
through which those concerned in the 
general social welfare have come to act. 
How far they will continue to partake 
of this leadership depends, to judge by 
the discussions of the conference, on 
how far they are willing to give effec- 
tive expression to this broadening view, 
to enter into and voice in a representa- 
tive way the quickening impulses and re- 
lations of democratic life which they 
themselves have helped to discover. 

So that it was at this conference, 
called to discuss the greatest community 
problem of the continent—that of New 
York city—that suggestions, criticisms, 
inspiration came from men and women 
who have for years faced the social prob- 
lems of the immigrant-invaded cities of 
old New England, from Philadelphia 
spread out to cumbersomeness in con- 
trast to the seven-story congestion of 
New York, from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington with their underlying racial 


problem to accentuate all others, from 
Chicago perplexed with its perpet- 
ual wrestlings between a_ slowly 


crystallizing social conscience and un- 
trammeled western enterprise. These 
cities and a score of others helped. So 
it came that in the discussion all social 
institutions, old and proposed, were held 
up to new social tests. There was in- 
sistence that hospitals, law courts, char- 
itable societies, municipalities should 
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consider not merely patients, convicts, 
paupers and voters, but men and women. 
In turn, in the discussion of the special 
work of dealing with individuals and fam- 
ilies themselves on the part of charity or- 
ganization societies, there was insistence 
that new recruits should be enlisted, re- 
inforcing the social worker with the spe- 
cial skill and understanding of the phy- 
sician, and the lawyer, the sanitarian, 
the psychologist and the dietician, and 
so on to the end of the list of those 
whose work lies close to human life. On 
the one hand, this was not an abandon- 
ment of proved methods of dealing with 
people in need, but rather an enrichment 
of the art of treatment, a bracing up of 
discipline in the work of investigation, 
On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that in studying the single problem of an 
under-aged working boy you were in- 
evitably faced with the fundaments of 
government; that social workers must 
deal not merely with the character of in- 
dividuals but with the character of the 
community; and that movements for the 
improvement of social conditions are 
themselves leading to less negative con- 
ceptions of government and to the real- 
ization in practical reforms and in the 
spirit of men to men of attainable con- 
ceptions of social democracy. 

Last week’s issue of this magazine 
outlined the history of the charity or- 
ganization society during the last twen- 
ty-five years; various speakers of the 
conference emphasized those lines of 
achievement and those lines of work 
ahead which to them seemed most im- 
portant. Other than this informal in- 
troduction, suggestive of the relation of 
the conference to the subjects discussed, 
no attempt is made in this report to sum 
up the subject matter of the anniver- 
sary meetings. The discussions are set 
down as provoked, untrammeled, free 
spoken. 

To the New York public, the open- 
ing session was_ significant—expressive 
of the substantial contribution to the life 
_ot the city of the Charity Organization 
Society; and the great audience in Car- 
negie Hall was an inspiring attestation 
of the public interest in its work. 

The Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, bishop 
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coadjutor of the diocese of New York, 
opened the meeting with an invocation. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being, who hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth, and who in the former time didst 
lead our fathers forth into a wealthy place; 
give Thy grace, we humbly beseech Thee, to 
us their children, that we may always ap- 
prove ourselves a people mindful of Thy 
favour and glad to do Thy will. Bless our 
land with honorable industry, sound learning 
and pure manners. Defend our liberties, 
preserve our unity. Save us from violence, 
discord and confusion, from pride and arro- 
gancy, and from every evil way. Fashion 
into one happy people the multitudes brought 
hither out of many kindreds and tongues. 
To Thy continual care we commend the 
homes in which Thy people dwell. Turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to the fathers; and 
so kindle charity among us all, that we be 
evermore kindly affectioned with brotherly 
love. Especially we beseech Thee to remem- 
ber in pity such as are destitute and home- 
less or forgotten of their fellowmen. Bless 
the congregation of Thy poor. Uplift those 
who are cast down, mightily befriend inno- 
cent sufferers, and sanctify to them the en- 
durance of their wrongs. Cheer with hope 
all discouraged and unhappy people, and by 
Thy heavenly grace preserve from falling 
those whose penury tempteth them to sin. 
Though they be troubled on every side, suf- 
fer them not to be distressed; though they 
be perplexed, save them from despair. Let: 
Thy blessing rest upon this society, to guide 
and direct it in all its doings with Thy most 
gracious favour, and to further it with Thy 
continual help. May its officers and repre- 
sentatives be inspired with wisdom, and in 
all their efforts upheld by Thy strength. 
And do Thou who hast taught us that all 
our doings without charity are nothing 
worth, give unto us that most excellent gift 
of charity, the very bond of peace and of 
all virtues, without which whosoever liveth 
is counted dead before Thee. We ask it in 
the name of Him, they Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


ROBERT W. de FOREST 


Robert W. de Forest, who has been 
president of the society for all but five 
of its twenty-five years, presided, and 
in his opening address rehearsed briefly 
its tenets and some of the relations with 
public and private bodies through which 
it has accomplished the work laid down 
in a tangibly constructive program. 
Briefly, he said: 


Our society is one of some two hundred 
like societies covering the country from 
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Maine on the east to California in the west, 
and from Minnesota on the north to Georgia 
in the south, all of which hold substantially 
the same creed, all of which express their 
charity, that is their love for their fellow 
men, in substantially the same way, and all 
of which are utilizing to its fullest degree 
the new motive power of organization. And 
it is one of a still larger number of charitable 
organizations, some of them older in years, 
with which it is working in constantly in- 
creasing sympathy and co-operation. 

Standing on the vantage ground attained 
by a generation of effort, we can look back 
and see clearly what has been accomplished 
in this recent past, and looking forward we 
can see a vision, not so clear to be sure 
but still certainly an outline, of possible ac- 
complishment in the future. We have a 
right to judge the future by the past, and 
if in looking backward we can plainly see 
progress and accomplishment, the retrospect 
is an earnest of greater progress to come. 


ros 


Twenty-five years ago most of us were 
ready to accept poverty as a permanent con- 
dition, and our charity was mainly directed 
toward making its ills less intolerable. We 
seemed to perform our whole duty by feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
housing the homeless. In the light of twen- 
ty-five years of effort we are ashamed of 
our craven lack of faith. 

Today we believe that poverty instead of 
being a permanent condition is in many of 
its forms a curable disease, and while we 
are no less ready to provide food and cloth- 
ing and shelter, we are putting the stress 
of our effort on removing its causes. In 
one sense it is still true that “The poor ye 
shall have always with you.” So long as 
human nature is what it is there will al- 
ways be those who are poor from causes in- 
ternal to themselves—disability, physical and 
mental, and all that range of human weak- 
ness which extends from carelessness to 
crime, 3ut the poverty which comes from 
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causes external, from adverse social and san- 
itary conditions, from the contagion of dis- 
ease or vice, need not always be with us. 

It is in the profound belief that these ad- 
verse external conditions can be removed, 
and it is in the effort to remove them, that 
the charity of today and tomorrow finds its 
highest inspiration and incentive. The work 
of removing them is charity in its highest 
and broadest sense. That they should be 
removed .is simple justice and in no sense 
charity. This may seem a counsel of perfec- 
tion, but that it is a perfection to which 
we can attain is|justified by what has already 
been attained. | 
* * * : Re * * * * 

But six years ago; when the new tenement 
law went into effect, the interior bed-rooms 
in the prevailing ‘‘dumbbell”’ type of tene- 
ment, of which: theré are thousands in New 
York, had no more light or air than could 
be obtained from a narrow slit, or so called 
air-shaft, two feet and four inches in width, 
open only at the top and closed absolutely at 
both ends and at the bottom. Within these 
six years there have been built in New York 
new-law tenements to accommodate more 
than one million people, in no one of which 
is there a room opening on an inner court 
which does not give ample light and air and 
which is not ventilated at the bottom. The 
minimum width of such court for a tenement 
six stories high is over twelve feet. 

* * * ; * * * * * 

It is only five years since the first broad 
movement for the prevention of tuberculosis 
was organized by a committee of this so- 
ciety. Within less than two years afterwards 
a national society was established, and 
there is hardly a state or a city in the 
country in which a crusade against this ter- 
rible disease has not been undertaken. The 
settlement, the institutional church, the 
playground, are all creations of the past 
twenty-five years. The Russell Sage Found- 
ation of ten million dollars for the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions was es- 
tablished less than a year ago. It is only 
a short time since a paid charity worker 
was looked upon with suspicion and expert 
knowledge deemed a_ disqualification for 
good work. Now social work is an honored 
profession and four different professional 
schools have been established to give prep- 
aration for it. 

I have spoken of the public forces, state 
and municipal, of legislation and law en- 
forcement, and I have done so advisedly. 
There may properly be a dividing line be- 
tween public and private charity in their 
respective spheres of action, but there can 
be no dividing line in a democracy like 
ours between the forces which create action 
within these spheres. It is because private 
eharity will avail little in removing the 
causes of preventable poverty without the 
co-operation of state and city that we have 
our governor and our mayor to meet with 
us in a common cause this evening. And I 
take it we owe their official presence not a 
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little to their realization that without the 
force of private charity to create and direct 
public opinion, their most earnest efforts in 
the same cause might fail to be effective. 

In this retrospect is it strange that the 
Central Council of this society, after making 
this year a careful review of its work for 
the purpose of determining its future policy, 
concluded “that its greatest opportunity for 
service in the future lies in helping to or- 
ganize the forces of the community, public 
and private, for the permanent improvement 
of social conditions, and that while no less 
attention should be given to the care of 
needy families in their homes, its most ef- 
fective work is to remove as far as it is 
possible the conditions which make these 
families needy’’? 

* ok * * * * * * 


Twenty-five years ago the charities of New 


“York were scattered, disunited and hardly 


consciously aware of each other’s existence. 
They did not, and apparently could not, join 
together in molding public opinion or af- 
fecting legislation. Today they form a 
united body, trustful of their own resources, 
and are constantly co-operating to form 
public opinion and to bring it to bear upon 
all public measures which affect the welfare 
of the poor. 


MAYOR McCLELLAN 


As the next speaker Mr. de Forest in- 
troduced Mayor George B. McClellan, 
who set forth in a remarkably lucid and 
able address the governmental theory of 
division of relief work between public 
and private agencies in New York: 


Fifteen years ago it was my privilege as 
acting mayor of New York to congratulate 
you upon the completion of the United Char- 
ities Building. Tonight it is my privilege 
to congratulate you, on behalf of the city, 
upon the completion of your twenty-fifth 
year of usefulness. 

According to the theory of government 
which I have inherited and in which I most 
earnestly believe, that community is best 
governed which is least governed. The state 
is neither under the obligation nor has it 
the right to interfere with the individual 
unless such interference is absolutely expe- 
dient and essential to the public welfare. 
No matter how we may regard the question 
of higher free education, I take it that all 
of us are agreed that it is the duty of the 
state to prepare its children for citizenship, 
to teach them to be virtuous women and 
honest men, self-respecting, worthy citizens. 

I take it that there is no difference of 
opinion that it is the duty of government 
to care for its sick and indigent when they 
are unable to care for themselves, but that 
further government may not go without 
the risk of paternalism and of state so- 
cialism. The great charitable field that lies 
beyond belongs to private initiative. 
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The difference, broadly stated, between 
public and private charity is this: Public 
charity deals with the individual as a com- 
ponent part of the state, while private char- 
ity deals with him as a man. Public charity 
is negative and defensive in its action, in- 
tended merely as a means of self-protection 
for the state, while private charity is con- 
structive and seeks primarily the uplifting 
of mankind as men. 

One of the most difficult problems in muni- 
cipal government is the determination of the 
line of division between public and private 
charity. That we in New York have found 
a reasonable solution of this problem—a so- 
lution which has stood the test of honest 
criticism—is because of the help and co- 
operation of the great private charitable so- 
cieties such as yours, the St. Vincent de Paul 
and the United Hebrew Charities. There 
exists an unwritten treaty between the city 
on the one hand and private endeavor upon 
the other, under the terms of which the city 
confines itself to indoor relief, such as hos- 
pital, almshouse and lodging house work, 
while all outdoor relief is left to private 
effort. And this treaty is due to you, for 
your society was the first to suggest the line 
of demarcation and is responsible for its 
adoption. Thirty years ago such an arrange- 
ment would have been impossible. It has 
only been successful because of the mar- 
velous development of modern charity, 
which has made of it a science and made 
of its administrators professionals, a devel- 
opment which reached its culmination in 
the foundation of your school for charity 
workers, a development of organization 
which has resulted in a maximum of effi- 
ciency at a minimum of cost and has in- 
sured the useful employment of every cent 
contributed, so that to-day the widow’s mite 
is proportionately as potential as the rich 
man’s million. 

Let me illustrate the immense value of 
your work by recalling to your memories 
the principal achievements of your society 
during the last four years, since I have been 
closely associated with it. The Charity Or- 
ganization Society drafted the rules for the 
supervision and expenditure of the public 
moneys which the city gives for the main- 
tenance of city patients in private institu- 
tions. The Charity Organization Society was 
practically responsible for the creation of 
the Tenement House Department, and when 
the administration of that department be- 
came slack your society called conditions to 
my attention and helped me in the very 
arduous work of reorganization. 

The Charity Organization Society founded 
the Provident Loan, which during this year 
of financial stress has loaned over $10,000,000. 
After the Slocum disaster—one of the most 
horrible in history—when the people of New 
York subscribed in less than twenty hours 
a relief fund of over $100,000, your Mr. De- 
vine and your Mr. Hill did the practical work 
of expenditure and administration. After the 
San Francisco earthquake the enormous re- 
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lief fund which was raised in New York was 
administered at the San Francisco end by. 
your Mr. Devine, and handled at this end 
by your president, Mr. de Forest, with an 
enthusiasm and energy and a probity worthy 
of all praise. 

There has never been an effort made in 
the direction of government paternalism that 
your society has not helped in the task of 
confining government to its legitimate func- 
tions and that it has not come to the rescue 
whenever the excuse for paternalism ap- 
pealed to the cause of charity. And all this 
without the help of a single cent from the 
city treasury and without the help of a 
single penny contributed by the taxpayers 
as such. This has been accomplished en- 
tirely by private subscription from all sorts 
and conditions of men, of every race, na- 
tionality and religion. New York has rea- 
son to be proud of her charitable and public 
spirited citizens. 

Your appeal is not made to the “down and 
out”: it is made to the man who has fought 
the battle of life bravely, and lost; who has 
tried, and failed. Your mission is to renew 
hope in the breast of him who, through no 
fault of his own, is hopeless; to give another 
chance to the man who is worthy of it, to 
help him who will help himself; and in do- 
ing this, in raising up those who fall, you 
uplift humanity, for you restore to men the 
most precious heritage of mankind, self- 
respect, and you restore to useful citizenship 
and manhood those who are still men. 

I am here as the mayor to congratulate 
you upon your silver jubilee and to thank 
you on behalf of the people of New York 
for the work which you have done in the 
years gone by, for the work which you are 
doing now, for the work which, with God’s 
help, you will do in the years to come. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES 


Following the mayor, Governor 
Charles E. Hughes spoke with frequent 
interruptions by an enthusiastically ap- 
plauding audience. There was especial 
approval of his insistence that the heart 
must work with the mind in all efforts 
to help, and his strong statement that we 
can do no better work for the common 
welfare to-day than to provide adequate 
transportation facilities and furnish clean 
and well-paved streets. Introduced with 
the words—‘‘There is no state institution 
of which we are more proud than the in- 
stitution we trust, Governor Hughes,” 
the governor said: 


It is a great pleasure to join in the well 
deserved congratulations that are appropri- 
ate to this occasion. In the extraordinary 
development of our country during the last 
twenty-five years nothing has been more 
marked than the growth in extent and intel- 
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ligence of philanthropic endeavor. And in 
taking account of these efforts, there is 


probably no one agency to which higher 
praise should be accorded than to the Char- 
ity Organization Society. 

Its ministry of relief has had a wide scope. 
It would be difficult indeed to measure the 
value of its direct beneficence. Upon a large 
scale it has been a distributor of alms. In 
countless cases it has brought succor to the 
distressed. It has helped men to help them- 
selves. It has been unremitting in its work 
of investigating cases of need and of pro- 
viding suitable measures of relief. 

But in a larger view, its greater service 
has consisted ‘in its organization of effort 
and its.employment for philanthropic pur- 
poses of the scientific method. It has sought 
to minimize the waste incident to indis- 
criminate almsgiving; and to correlate the 
forces of benevolence so as to secure the 
maximum results. ‘How much good purpose 
fails of important ‘résult through lack of re- 
lation! And if we:are to accomplish any- 
thing of permanent value in our efforts to 
uplift our fellow men it “must be through 
such organized, systematic and well-directed 
effort as has characterized this society. 

It is significant that this anniversary 
should be made the occasion of a conference 
on the betterment of living conditions. This 
implies no departure from the society’s aim. 
We have too long dealt with. effects, leaving 
baleful causes to operate unchecked. This 
society is a true agent of democracy, seeking 
not merely to apply balm to the bruises of 
life, but to eliminate the causes of unneces- 
sary injury. 

For we have but little of the true demo- 
cratic spirit if we seek merely freedom of 
opportunity that we may aggrandize our- 
selves, and are not keenly zealous for the 
welfare of all, in which, indeed, lies the true 
interest of each one. They who think they 
may dwell secure in citadels fortified by the 
gains of selfish effort live in a fool’s para- 
dise. Our ultimate security must be found 
in the wellbeing of the people as a whole, 
and patriotic sentiment will not tolerate the 
continuance of unnecessary and remediable 
conditions to which may be traced poverty, 
vice and crime. 

We cannot but realize that a large portion 
of our brethren are the helpless victims of 
an environment from which they cannot es- 
cape, and through which they are destined 
to physical misery, moral impoverishment 
and economic inefficiency, It is our duty 
patiently to consider. what can be done, not 
merely to afford temporary relief to imme- 
diate sufferers, but to change the improper 
environment and promote a healthier life. 

Nor do we ask for the impossible, or 
cherish any Utopian dream of altering, 
through changes in externals, our human 
nature, with its mingled elements of strength 
and weakness. 

We desire that men should work under 
conditions which will permit a man to do a 
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normal man’s work. We desire the abate- 
ment of nuisances and such housing of men, 
women and children that they may live in 
decency and with proper sanitary safeguards 
against the spread of communicable disease. 
We do not wish to see productive energy 
sapped by excessive toil or by labor, under 
improper conditions. We want men pro- 
tected from avoidable danger to life and 
limb, and to see a diminution in the shocking 
number of preventable casualties in our in- 
dustrial employments, which, it is not too 
much to say, in the light of comparative sta- 
tistics, constitute a disgrace to the country. 
We want to see the lives and health of our 
children protected, and by suitable restric- 
tions upon child labor to prevent vitality 
from being weakened during the period of 
growth, and an opportunity afforded for 
proper education and preparation for the 
work of life. We seek the dissemination of 
information with regard to the practical con- 
duct of life, so as to remoye the ills which 
are due to simple ignorance. 

We wish to brighten and to purify the 
social side of life, to provide means for 
recreation and to diffuse the opportunities 
for the refreshment of those who are bear- 
ing heavy burdens of daily toil. 

We are grateful for the unexampled oppor- 
tunities for individual achievement which 
our country affords, and we desire to remove 
the obstacles in the way of so many of our 
fellow citizens, for which they are in no 
manner responsible, to the enjoyment of 
these opportunities, so that, with manhood 


and womanhood unimpaired by preventable | 


evils they may really have a chance to make 

the most of themselves. 
This—incompletely stated, to be sure— 

is the object of this society, and standing 
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for this it claims the gratitude and the sup- — 


port of all the people of the state. 

This organization has also very sharply 
drawn the line between what government 
should do and should not do in order to 
attain these ends. It has not attempted to 
drag the state into fanciful schemes for the 
abolishment of poverty by act of the. legis- 
lature; nor has it been guilty of providing 
opportunities for extravagance, favoritism 
and corruption through governmental. alms- 
giving. It has created machinery for or- 
eanized and effective effort through private 
agencies, and thus lessened the appeals to 
the state for the exercise of novel functions. 
And, on the other hand, it has been a potent 
influence in securing governmental action 
~vhere such action was appropriate and 
necessary. 

It has opposed the municipal distribution 
of supplies. The society could itself far 
hetter ascertain the wants of the really 
destitute and supply them through private 
means. It could give relief where relief 
was needed, impartially and without pauper- 
izing. And the success of its endeavors 
to promote and systematize private philan- 
thropy we find it clearly indicating the wide 
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Scope of the work which is and should be 
undertaken by our citizens without recourse 
to the government. 

What the state can properly do, and has 
done, is shown in the tenement house law, 
the passage of which was the result of the 
active work of this organization. I am 
informed that decent and reasonably comfort- 
ble homes, with proper light and ventilation, 
have been secured, under the working of this 
law, for one million people. The activity of 
the state may also be illustrated in the bene- 
ficent work of the labor department, and in 
the provisions which have been enacted for 
the purpose of securing safe and decent 
places of work, protection from injury, and 
restricting child labor and hours of labor. 
The agency of the municipality is most im- 
portant in providing clean and well paved 
streets, public baths, suitable parks and 
playgrounds, attractive open spaces and 
recreation piers. These in turn are sup- 
plemented by the unceasing work of a large 
number of our public spirited citizens, who 
are seeking through the touch of human 
sympathy and the provision of educational 
and sociable centers of influence to improve 
the conditions of life. 

The proper regulation and control of pub- 
lic service and the provision so far as pos- 
sible of additional transit facilities are of 
the greatest importance to relieve congestion 
and to permit men and women to go to and 
from their work in decency and with reason- 
able comfort and convenience. 

This society has engaged in patient investi- 
gation. It believes that want and misery 
may not only be alleviated in individual 
cases, but that their causes may be dimin- 
ished. As it proceeds in the research it will 
point out where the state has failed to per- 
form its duty, and in its intelligent and 
careful way will not fail to be an important 
factor in securing necessary governmental 
action. Where organized private effort can 
meet the case it will endeavor to supply it. 
Of special importance is its work in dis- 
seminating information and practical in- 
struction. Its work in combating the great 
plague of tuberculosis has been most note- 
worthy. Through cards, circulars and lec- 
tures it is diffusing the knowledge of pre- 
ventive measures. But with respect to this 
much remains to be done, and it is grati- 
fying to note that the people are awakening 
to an appreciation of the extent of this 
dreadful scourge and of the importance of 
systematic action with reference to it. 

I was informed the other day that perhaps 
thirty per cent of the cases of blindness in 
this state are preventable by the use of 
simple and harmless means, and by the 
spread of necessary information and the 
insistence upon proper regulations we should 
greatly diminish the number of this unfor- 
tunate class. 

I have no illusions with reférence to the 
future. Laziness, thriftlessness, evil pas- 
sions and inordinate appetite will continue 
to wreck human lives. But we can replace 
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ignorance with knowledge; we can give ac- 
cess to air and light; we can build barriers 
against infection; we can keep our city 
clean, wholesome and attractive; we can see 
to it that human beings may labor under 
decent conditions with proper consideration 
for life and health and efficiency, and we can 
make our work for social uplifting fruitful 
and progressive, because each step will be 
taken with accurate knowledge based on 
careful investigation, and through harmony 
of effort there will be a minimum of losses. 

But it is of the highest importance that in 
this work of scientitic philanthropy our 
hearts should be enlisted. The forces of 
sentiment should not be exhausted in the 
creation of machinery. After all, the most 
powerful regenerating influence is human 
love, and to attain the highest success all 
our efforts must be charged with genuine 
sympathy and brotherly kindness. It will be 
asad day when, to prevent the waste of in- 
discriminate charity, the fountains of human 
generosity are dried up and our philanthro- 
py shall consist simply of gifts inspired by 
intellectual considerations. Nor should any 
contemplate the poor as a separate class, 
upon whom alms may be bestowed with lord- 
ly condescension and with the unction of self- 
righteousness. Rather, in all our organizing 
work, must we have not only discriminating 
judgment and careful study of complex prob- 
lems, but also true democratic feeling and 
hearts full of love for those whom we desire 
to help in the best way, even as they are 
in truth our brothers, of like passions with 
ourselves and our fellow citizens in this 
republic of opportunity and mutual obliga- 
tion. 


FROM HINDRED ORGANIZATIONS 


On the program for the evening were 
leaders in the work of the three great 
relief organizations, co-ordinate and co- 
operating with the Charity Organization 
Society. Thomas M. Mulry of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society (and long a mem- 
ber of the Central Council of the Charity 
Organization Society itself) spoke of its 
masterful work in bringing into harmoni- 
ous working relations the charitable or- 
ganizations connected with differing reli- 
gions. He protested that at the outset 
he had been doubtful of accomplishment 
in this field and was emphatic in his es- 
timate of the importance and influence 
for good of the change which had been 
effected. R. Fulton Cutting of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor took up the part which the so- 
ciety had played in scientific investiga- 
tion and in enlisting other organizations 
in the working program that the best 
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way to fight poverty is first to under- 
stand properly its causes. In speaking 
for the Jewish Charities Jacob H. Schiff 
said: 

This city—the gate to the New World— 
into which flows to so great an extent the 
never-ending stream of immigration, of 
which so considerable a part remains, to 
become part and parcel of the city’s perma- 
nent population, must of necessity make con- 
stant provision—such as possibly and prob- 
ably, no other community in the entire world 
needs to make on a similar scale—for the 
solution of every variety of social prob- 
lems. That it has become possible to do this 
with comparatively so much success, that 
misfortune and suffering are being kept 
within limits, that dignity and self-respect 
among the dependent is to a large degree 
being maintained, is due—even if not en- 
tirely—though in a considerable measure, 
to the labors of the Charity Organization 
Society. I know of no other institution, 
which leads so intelligently and so widely 
in the altruistic and social work of a com- 
munity comprising a population of several 
millions, as does the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York. 

To recapitulate all of the society’s activi- 
ties, nay, to speak even only passingly of 
the results which have been attained through 
its splendid and efficient organization, is not 
possible in the short space of time at my 
disposal this evening. This, I know, how- 
ever, that New York has become a better 
place to live in, that its people have become 
more unselfish and more helpful, one to an- 
other, that faith and race lines have become 
almost eradicated upon the field of altruistic 
work, largely because of the activities of the 
Charity Organization Society. We should 
alike congratulate the people of this city 
upon possessing an organization to guard 
interests and initiate movements which, in a 
great cosmopolitan community like our own, 
are apt to determine so much that makes 
for social contentment and good order. The 
title “Charity Organization Society” is, how- 
ever, a misnomer. Purely charity work or 
what is generally known under this name— 
the society docs little, its main activities con- 
sisting of what should properly be styled 
social work. Indeed, the word charity has 
not a sympathetic sound and should perhaps 
have no room in the vocabulary of the twen- 
tieth century. The ancient Hebrew law- 
giver, this great propounder of the ethics 
of our own times, knows no such word as 
charity; to him even giving to the poor is 
only an act of justice, and justice is the 
expression he solely applies, when he urges 
his people to their duty, to the needy and 
dependent. 

On an occasion like the present. when we 
have reached so important a milestone in 
the life of a great communal institution, 
the prosperity of which, to a certain extent, 
forms the measure of the altruistic aspira- 
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tions of the people of our city, when we re- 
view its accomplishments in the past, when 
with the wider experience its managers have 
gained, we look with them hopefully and 
expectantly into its future, what better and 
more appropriate expression can we make in 
giving assurance of our further support and 
co-operation, than that it may become more 
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and more recognized that upon justice alone © 


the social structure can be securely built 
and developed from. Justice to the lowly, 
justice to the delinquent, justice to every 
member of human _ society,—Justice, not 
Charity. 


DR. EMIL MUENSTERBERG 


As a representative of the charitable 
societies of Germany, Dr. Emil Muen- 
sterberg, brought greetings from the 
German National Conference of Chari- 
ties and presented to the New York 
Charity Organization Society a complete 
set of the publications of the National 
Conference of Charities of Germany. 
Dr. Muensterberg crossed the ocean for 
the conference week. He is president of 
the Department of Public Charities in 
that city and editor of the Zeitschrift 
fuer das Armenwesen. He said in part: 


My first impression as I approached New 
York was indeed an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. Instead of ugly, skyscraping monsters 
I saw great buildings showing unusual 
energy and heaven-assailing boldness. 

The second pronounced impression which 
I received came from a study of your immi- 
gration problem, after visiting Ellis Island 
and some of the settlements. 

The third impression came from reading 
a book which I ran across by chance,—the 
first report of the Tenement House Commis- 
sion, of which Robert W. de Forest was 
chairman. In 1904 when I read a paper on 
poverty, before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, I met Mr. 
de Forest as a committee chairman, Later 
in New York I renewed my acquaintance 
with him in his capacity as president of the 
Charity Organization Society. So I came to 
believe that Mr. de Forest was the true in- 
carnation of American charity. Later I 
learned that he had resigned from his office 
as tenement house commissioner because of 
political changes and in response to my sur- 
prised inquiry, I was told such are politics 
in America, 

My three earliest impressions of America 
derived from its lofty buildings, its great 
immigration problem and its political sys- 
tem I have combined in my mind, and from 
the first, I Have read the latent energy of 
American spirit, a spirit of pressing forward 
and leading philanthropy to object to alms- 
giving and to keep on insisting that every 
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unfortunate put forth the utmost power of 
self support. 

About your immigration problem. No 
doubt the standard of immigration has been 
lowered. The Teutonic race has given way 
to Slavs and Italians, but these immigrants 
do not remain Slavs or Italians. They are 
transformed, without change of feelings to 
the old country, to true Americans. I am 
reminded of one of Jacob A, Riis’s stories 
in his Making of an American. Mr. Riis 
tells how, after arriving in this country, he 
felt admiration for the way an American 
woodman swung his ax. Mr. Riis saw that 
the American was really accomplishing more 
than he did with his old stroke and before 
long found himself swinging his ax in true 
American style. 

The third impression,—that of political 
interference explained to me why so many 
people prefer to serve private charities 
where politics are not admitted. It also 
made clear to my mind why such large 
funds are entrusted to private rather than 
to public philanthropy. There is no more 
remarkable example of this fact than the 
Charity Organization Society. Supported by 
the general confidence of the people, it has 
accomplished twenty five years’ work and 
has served as helper, teacher and educator. 
To estimate its value to American people 
must be the task of its American friends. 
But is the right and duty of foreign col- 
leagues to lay stress on the service this 
society is doing for the whole civilized world. 
Methods and measures quite unknown in 
other countries have been worked out by 
the New York Charity Organization Society. 
The school of philanthropy, for example, is 
doing a remarkable work in spreading the 
idea of professional training in applied 
philanthropy. The idea of co-operation is 
well illustrated by your United Charities 
Building which was the immediate sugges- 
tion for a like structure in Berlin. 

Our charitable work has changed from a 
purely philanthropic to a social conception. 
Emerson says, “For knowledge will brighten 
the sun, love is compatible with the universal 
wisdom.” The question is, is there sunlight, 
is there right, is there love everywhere? We 
cannot eulogize alone. We can render bet- 
ter service to all if we believe that twilight 
is false sunshine. 

And now you men and women who form 
the crew of the ship Charity Organization 
Society, must set your compass and lay out 
your course for the twenty-five years to 
come. For twenty-five years past you have 
sailed safely. We who have followed the ship 
are sure that you are on the right course, 
sailing under the fluttering flag of “Social 
Spirit.” 

Compared to a man’s life, the ship is 
searcely ready to start, and it does not start 
in the bright sunshine of a universal social 
conscience. It starts in the twilight of wide- 
spread selfishness and egotism. In spite of 
this, even twilight is light, and the antithesis 
of darkness and whenever it shines abroad, 
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hope springs forth to dispel the dark. With 
this in mind set your compass and lay out 
your course. The sincerest wishes of those 
who venerate sunshine and right and love 
accompany your voyage. 

The final speaker was Edward T. De- 
vine, whose address is published as the 
editorial foreword to this issue. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Changes in Social Conditions in New 
York in Twenty-five Years was the sub- 
ject of the Wednesday morning confer- 
ence. Homer Folks, secretary of the 
State Charities Aid Association, and for- 
merly commissioner of public charities, 
stated its difficulties at the outset. The 
poor keep no minute books and write no 
annual reports. Who then shall set be- 
fore us the salient things of twenty-five 
years affecting their lives? What diffi- 
culty there is in striking a balance be- 
tween the forces for betterment and 
those in the other direction? The first 
point emphasized by Mr. Folks was the 
very bigness of the city. In twenty-five 
years the population of Manhattan and 
the Bronx has doubled. New territory 
with an equal population has been an- 
nexed. This bigness itself is a difficulty, 
making for inertia and cumbrance. But 
despite this increase in population, ex- 
cept for the depression of ’93, there has 
been no time when there was greater 
difficulty to find employment. We have 
had lack of employment here and there 
due to industrial changes; but there has 
been no problem in the large such as has 
been known in the older countries. The 
people needing help have come as indi- 
viduals—not as a class. We have no 
permanent body of pauperism; no hered- 
itary class of dependents. Again, we 
have been dealing with an educated peo- 
ple. Our immigrants themselves are a 
people who are students of social prob- 
lems and governmental affairs. We are 
not dealing with an inert mass. We are 
dealing with a body which can be. quickly 
aroused and informed. 

The fact that poverty is not a class af- 
fair suggests that the causes are outside 
the individual. Our charitable agencies 
have every one of them found themselves 
one way or another faced by the problem 
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of public health. In this connection, 
perhaps the most important change of all 
in the twenty-five years is to be found 
not in the tasks done, but in the attitude 
of those approaching the tasks. It is ra- 
ther a commonplace to say that we 
have turned our work to the causes of 
distress—yet that commonplace express- 
es our first and greatest asset as we look 
toward the future. And second, there 
is the changed attitude towards govern- 
ment itself—no longer as an inert thing 
disposed to be wrong, through which by 
sufficient cudgeling some degree of prog- 
ress can be secured. We have walked 
up to the government, municipal or state; 
we have looked it over; we are no longer 
afraid of it; we expect it to do our busi- 
ness effectively, and in response to this 
demand municipal administration is 
more and more turning its attention to 
social questions. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, and long a resident of 
the Henry Street (Nurses) Settlement 
on the East Side. 

From the list of ‘“‘changes” suggested 
as sub-topics for discussion Mrs. Kelley 
selected that which seemed to her to “go 
most closely to the root of our life, the 
ever-growing crowding of population,” 
and that her selection was a compelling 
one, was evidenced by the fact that the 
entire session was given up to a discus- 
sion of different phases of the dominat- 
ing influence of congestion in the com- 
munity life of New York. At the out- 
set Mrs. Kelley disclaimed any moral 
obligation to prove the evil results of 
congestion, putting upon anyone who 
wished to show that the conditions of 
life even in the new-law tenements are 
harmless or helpful, the burden of proof. 
She called attention to what she held to 
be three sinister facts, closely inter-re- 
lated—the recent rise in the death rate 
from tuberculosis, both relatively and ab- 
solutely ; second, the failure of the general 
death rate to fall befow sixteen in New 
York compared with twelve in large work- 
ing class areas of London, despite im- 
provements in surgery, in sanitation, in 
nursing, and in the treatment of typhoid, 
diphtheria, and many other diseases: and 
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third, the rapid increase of density of 
population in the tenement districts of 
New York. There were 89,000 more 
people in 1905 below Fourteenth street, 
on Manhattan Island, than there were in 
1900, already the most densely populat- 
ed spot upon the surface of the earth. 
“Each new tenement house, built under 
the new law, is larger than the house 
whose place it takes, and shelters more 
people. Rents in the most crowded dis- 
tricts rise steadily. Crowding 
upon city lots, city blocks, schools, cars, 
and darkened, narrow streets, increases 
ceaselessly.” No less than 5261 tene- 
ment houses are licensed to do manu- 
facturing, and a fragmentary investiga- 
tion goes to show that this number is 
far below the actual one. In contrast, 
the speaker pointed out that the Agri- 
cultural Department of the stateiof New 
York prints a list of 2500 farms for sale, 
at a price ranging from ten to thirty 
dollars an acre. 


The city poor have not money wherewith 
to buy farms, nor skill wherewith to till 
them. But could some of them not be helped 
to gain both land and skill, once we faced 
the fact that this is a more constructive way 
of dealing with poverty than paying rent 
for long periods of time in the worst and 
most crowded streets of Manhattan Island? 

I have known rent paid by a reputable re- 
lief society for several years for a widow 
with five young children in one cf the most ~ 
crowded blocks in this city, for a cellar so 
bad that the Department of Labor refused a 
license for work to be done in it. The work 
was thereafter tranquilly done without a 
license and the rent continued to be paid by 
the society. 


Mrs. Kelley contended that much of 
the social work for the last twenty-five 
years, in New York, has been vitiated 
by ithe acceptance of congested popula- 
tion as inevitable, and to be palliated, but 
not as an evil to be battled with and 
overcome. Continuing she said: 


A stream of population has poured into 
this port, unparalleled and unapproached at 
any time or place, a sufficient portion of it 
has rested here to form a congestion of popu- 
lation also unapproached elsewhere. We 
have lost the noblest opportunity of the 
quarter-century, which was to find a method 
of welcoming our immigrants, comprehensive 
enough to prevent congestion here at the 
port of entry, and to enrich both the new- 
comers and the country which has through 
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all this period been hungry for men to come 
and occupy it. 

I hope that no one will suggest that we 
have been debarred—are forever debarred— 
by our constitution from solving this prob- 
lem of distribution, which underlies and 
complicates all other problems of philan- 
thropy in New York city. Had we but fore- 
seen a quarter of a century ago what is so 
obvious now, that for us the task of solving 
the problem of population is the dominant 
task, compared with which all others sink 
into insignificance—the constitutional ob- 
stacles to success, if any there be, would 
have long since been overcome. Indeed it 
was not foresight that we needed back in 
1882; it was sight, and understanding to 
know what was then before our eyes. The 
tenements were here then. That was 
the time to get our congressional committee 
on immigration, our city planning committee, 
our state commission for redistribution. 

This is not a plea for three acres and 
liberty, nor for the single tax, though both 
are worthy of respectful consideration. It 
is a plea for a different attitude of every 
person in this room toward urban conges- 
tion, for recognition that it, like poverty, 
is of strictly human origin, within human 
control, but growing worse and not better 
at the present time. - In facing the 
present and future we have to recognize that 
private initiative is insufficient, that city, 
state and nation must be enlisted and 
brought into co-operation, and that a new 
test is to be applied to philanthropic work 
in the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
Tamely, the question as each new pro- 
posal is broached: What effect will this 
have upon the fiow of population? Will 
it tend to keep people in New York, or aid 
them to escape from this pressure to other 
parts of the country where conditions. of 
living conduce to self dependence? And our 
old established methods must stand the same 
test. 


At the close of Mrs. Kelley’s address, 
Mr. Folks pointed out that there are in 
a way three points involved in conges- 
tion—the question of getting people out 
into the country districts to live and to 
work; of getting city workers into the 
suburbs to live; and third, of ameliorat- 
ing the living and working conditions in 
the congested districts. It was the last- 
named phase to which Lawrence Veiller, 
a director of the Department of the Im- 
provement of Social Conditions of the 
New York Charity Organization Soci- 
ety addressed himself. The poor live 
here, he said, for the same reason that 
we do; they like it; they like the crowds, 
the lights, the free show. Our task is 
to make conditions decent; homes clean, 
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baths, playgrounds and the like. And 
the size of the work we have before us 
is indicated when we realize that despite 
the great reforms of twenty-five years 
conditions to-day in New York are worse 
than they were then. 

The discussion which followed took 
up varying phases of the question, and 
perhaps in reporting it, it will be best 
not to attempt any correlation of the sub- 
ject matter, but to give the gist of what 
was said as it was said; first from one 
angle and then from another, for that 
will be evidence of perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the subject of con- 
gestion—its ramification into all phases 
of the social problem. Miss Sadie 
American, secretary of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, told of the 
success which had met efforts to distri- 
bute Jewish immigrants on the part of 
one Chicago organization. Money ad- 
vanced had been paid back; and each 
group of families placed had been a nu- 
cleus which attracted others. It was 
this swarming process in distributing 
city dwellers which was emphasized in 
turn by Professor Morris Loeb of New 
York University. In a sense, it is the 
same problem that we find in education. 
t is like teaching a child through its 
grandparents. To get men out into the 
country, you have got to send others 
there first. That free transportation 
westward instead of eastward was hav- 
ing an effect, was pointed out by Ernest 
P. Bicknell, secretary of the Chicago Bu- 
reau of Charities. When the attention 
of Jewish residents in western cities is 
called by the distributing societies to 
these newcomers, they “get busy” and 
help them. Without the organizations 
no attention would be paid to such new- 
comers. Robert A. Woods of South 
End House, Boston, pointed out that his 
New England city had in a way reaped 
the advantages of doing nothing. They 
had had a tenement house law so bad 
that no new tenements had been built 
under it. Perhaps a still more effective 
influence in spreading out Boston had 
been the fact that the city proper is a 
market town; with factory communities 
spread out over a radius of fifty miles. 
That the influence of the industrial fac- 
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tor varies was pointed out in its more 
sinister. aspects by Benjamin C. Marsh, 
secretary of the New York Congestion 
Exhibit. In contrast to the mill town 
suburb, he called attention to the enter- 
prises which come to the great city be- 
cause labor can be exploited easier there 
—the pressure for work being greater, 
the responsibility of the managers for 
their employes less. He asked one great 
New York manufacturer why he had 
come to the city. “I hate to say it,” 
said the man, “but it is cheaper to burn 
up people than to burn up coal.” That 
the incident was not altogether a soli- 
tary one Mr. Marsh affirmed from the 
fact that one-half the total value of cloth- 
ing output in this country is made in 
New York, and that studies in England 
and elsewhere had shown that clothing 
manufacture is economically unsound in 
large cities because of the high rents 
which have to be paid by both the man- 
ufacturers and the workers. Only by 
cheap labor can profits be secured. Eng- 
lish cities have attempted to overcome 
night-crowding of rooms; German cities 
to overcome land speculation in the 
building up of suburbs. Nothing com- 
parable has been done in either direc- 
tion in New York. 

Allen Burns of the Chicago Institute 
for Social Service raised the point that 
it is not merely a question of scattering 
people from the big cities into the coun- 
try districts, but of getting them out 
into the smaller and more normal com- 
mercial communities. There, he urged, 
lies the possibility of developing industry 
without crowding people. We are used 
to look to the government for bounties 
on our railroads. Is it not possible that 
the immigration commission may sug- 
gest some plan by which the government 
may aid in distributing industry. 

A more cheerful view of the condi- 
tion of the city dweller was expressed by 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson who has recent- 
ly come to New York from Los An- 
geles, and who has a happily put phil- 
osophy that most everything that people 
tend to do naturally, is good for them. 
Twenty-three years ago he was doing 
dispensary work down on Essex and 
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Grand streets. This last summer he is 
working in those districts again. 


A great change has taken place. The 
number of people who would make good 
pathological material whom I ran across was 
surprisingly small. Had I been in search of 
material for a clinic I would have been 
disappointed. Especially was this true among 
the children in contrast to my remembrance 
of conditions in the ’80’s. Their backs are 
straight; their legs are straight; there are 
few cases to be seen of that projection of 
the abdomen which may be all very well in 
later life but is distressing in childhood. They 
are clean. I was positively afraid to address 
these denizens in their Sunday starchiness. 
They fairly rustled. The people who come 
to the dispensaries are very distinct from the 
people who come to the dispensaries in Lon- 
don and Paris. There is not that hopeless 
attitude of poverty hanging over them. Only 


the other day word came from an Irish girl | 


that we were not to hesitate to prescribe 
anything for her that would help her. She 
had sixteen dollars a month, she said, and 
could get anything that money could buy. 
That is the American attitude. 

David Blaustein, long the head of the 
Educational Alliance, noted that at the 
opening of the Williamsburgh bridge 
there had been a breaking up of the 
boundary lines of the various foreign 
colonies on the East Side. For years 
these people settled in districts surpris- 


ening 


x 


ingly suggestive in their arrangement of — 


the distribution of races in the center of 
Europe. Not only have these colonies 
merged, but as the foreign dwellers rise, 
they migrate into Harlem and the Bronx, 
South Brooklyn and Brownsville, group- 
ing themselves anew—this time not ac- 
cording to nationality but according to 
the standard of life they have reached. 
More than that, said Dr. Blaustein, from 
eastern Europe have come another class 
—in numbers such as never before—men 
incapable of working in the mines or in 
the subways, many of them university 
mien, artists, writers, educators. These 
settle in the suburbs and come to the 
city for their intellectual life. Whether 
this sifting off of the stronger people 
of all races, economically speaking, from 
the tenement districts to the suburbs, 
leaving no longer in any measure the 
progressive elements of each race in that 
rational neighborhood may mean a low- 
ering of spirit and standards in those 
neighborhoods, the speaker did not say. 
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That improvements in plumbing and 
ventilation and court areas, which go 
into effect when new law tenements re- 
place old buildings, still leave much to 
be desired in household standards, was 
stated by Miss Wald of the Nurses’ Set- 
tlement—whose long residence on the 
East Side gave especial weight to her 
words. She told of the neighbor who 
complained that in their flat they had 
“all the modern conveniences of a home; 
but no home.” Repeatedly she had 
known families who, with prosperity, 
had moved out into the suburbs, but 
only to return again. When asked why 
they invariably said it was a question 
of transportation, of car fare and time. 
Many times she had been impressed 
with the stupidity of somebody in par- 
ticular and of society in general in mak- 
ing it so easy to live in a crowded sec- 
tion and so hard to live elsewhere. She 
told of a “Protestant atheist” who had 
wanted to join the Doukhobors but had 
been unable to find anyone to direct him 
how to reach them. He was an immi- 
grant agriculturist, and here in New 
York he had been set to work at pulling 
out nails in a box factory. Once he 
was told the way, he became a settler in 
Canada. It is a mistake to say all like 
city life. A girl sent to an Indiana 
farm was captivated. We have “a fa- 
ther and mother here, twenty-seven pigs 
and chickens and a nephew,” she wrote, 
and later—a further triumph for one at- 
tempt at distribution—she married the 
nephew. 

John Martin, at one time a member of 
one of the governing boards of London, 
and now a resident of Staten Island, 
discussed the transportation problem as 
it affects congestion. He maintained 
that transportation must not be measured 
entirely as a commercial affair. The 
Low administration created a municipal 
ferry from New York to Staten Island 
with the  statesman-like ambition of 
bringing its undeveloped areas within 
housing distance of Manhattan. It 
solved part of the problem but only part, 
for once the people reach Staten Island 
they find that the transportation facili- 
ties provided for commercially are not 
good enough to make it feasible for any 
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large numbers to live there and work in 
New York. Shall we determine that 
housing and health and efficiency are so 
important, asked Mr. Martin, that we 
can record them as an asset in determin- 
ing whether or not a suburban transpor- 
tation system is worth while? Laying a 
four or six track trolley system straight 
across Staten Island would not yield ten 
per cent dividends to the promoters. But 
it might yield dividends in the social 
health—less drain on poor houses, asy- 
lums, prisons, which far outweigh any 
present gain in dollars. The problem 
must be considered as a whole—a prob- 
lem of life. We must include in our cal- 
culations these social dividends. 

Frank Tucker, vice-president ‘of the 
Provident Loan Society, and a member 
of the standard of living committee 
whose report was a feature of the re- 
cent New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, discussed the 
findings of this committee in their bear- 
ing upon the problem of congestion. A 
family with less than $600 a year can- 
not of itself move away. “They won’t 
move away”, he said. “They cannot get 
away. The very force of the com- 
munity holds them here. The very 
inadequacy of their income prohibits 
their moving. The very inadequacy 
of their income leads to ill nutri- 
tion and a cohort of social ills which we 
cannot reckon until we go over the rec- 
ords of the hospitals, the insane asylums, 
the feeble-minded institutions, the sana- 
toriums for the tuberculous. We need a 
public opinion which shall demand that a 
man be compensated to a degree that 
will admit of his maintaining a normal 
standard of living.” 

The discussion was closed by Edward 
T. Devine. The great prizes which are 
held up in New York draw to the city 
some of the true leaders of the country; 
drawn here also are an extraordinary 
number of what might be called the so- 
cial parasites—the weak, the vicious, the 
criminal. This is a reason, therefore, 
for heavily discounting any pessimistic 
estimates of the future based on New 
York conditions. New York is not the 
state nor the nation. In conclusion Mr. 
Devine said: 
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Here in New York industrial causes of 
distress are of diminishing importance. 


Further, whether the trusts have led to a 
stabler organization of industry or whether 
labor organizations have been a steadying 
and conservative element, the fact remains 
that out of work, insufficient work, under- 
paid work, have been less impelling as causes 
of distress. For the future these, I believe, 
will be a diminishing cause of poverty and 
distress. On the other hand the personal 
causes—vice, drunkenness, shiftlessness—are 
disappearing factors. I do not mean to say 
that they are not serious factors, but stand- 
ards among the working people themselves 
are rising. Indulgence of. these things is less 
general. The tradition that a man is poor 
because of a fault of his own is less true 
today than ever before; will be less tenable 
next year than this. 

Congestion is not such an individual cause. 
It is typical of the causes with which we 
must deal. Congestion is not the problem of 
a city of 4,000,000 people alone. It is not a 
problem alone of distributing these people 
to the country. It is the problem of redis- 
tributing this population among cities and 
towns themselves. The prevention of condi- 
tions found today in New York and Chicago 
and Boston in cities of 100,000 is the national 
problem of congestion. For New York—the 
time has&S come, I believe, when the strong 
arm of the law must be used. Just as we 
have established fire lines, so I believe we 
must establish factory lines within which 
we shall prohibit the introduction of new es- 
tablishments because there is no more room 
for people to live within the radius of their 
work. 


The meeting was closed by Mr. Devine 
in a tribute to Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
founder of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY 
IN EMERGENCIES 


The charity organization movement, 
its development, scope and outlook, was 
the subject of the Wednesday evening 
session. Ernest P. Bicknell, general 
superintendent of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities, was the first speaker. In 
throwing the emphasis of his address 
upon the need for a national organiza- 
tion, equipped to act in great emergen- 
cies, he spoke from months of experi- 
ence in the work of relief and rehabili- 
tation following the San _ Francisco 
earthquake. In introducing the subject, 
Mr. Bicknell said: 


The tide of philanthropic interest which 
brought into being the association for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, in the 
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middle of the last century, has arisen steadily 
from that time until today. The appearance 
of the charity organization society in the last 
quarter of the century gave a new impetus 
to the movement and ushered in the period 
of recognition for the trained administrator 
and student of social agencies and social 
need. Today the organizer and director of 
social agencies has an assured place in the 
structure of society and seems on the eve 
of acceptance among the established profes- 
sions. 

The rise of the trained leader in philan- 
thropic effort is a faithful index to the 
advance which has occurred in the character, 
methods and efficiency of philanthropy itself. 
From requiring the recipient of charitable 
assistance to fit, as best he might, into the 
iron mould of relief prepared for his class, 
we have progressed to the point of discard- 
ing the mould, disregarding class and fitting 
our measures of help to the need of the 
recipient. We have gone beyond= relief to 
rehabilitation. From alms to a benediction 
we have come to a persistent, intelligent, 
personal study and direction of the applicant 
for help. Action intended to be beneficial is 
more often predicated upon a study of causes 
instead of appearances. We no longer rest 
in the smug assurance that charity adminis- 
tration is perfectly simple and peculiarly 
appropriate to superannuates and failures in 
the professions. Where once we knew all 
about charity and knew that we knew, now 
we know there is much we do not know. 
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And all the time we have grown stronger as 
we have grown less complacent concerning 
our ability to do properly what we have 
undertaken. 

This growth in strength is apparent from 
whatever point of view may be chosen. It 
is to be seen in the increasing number of 
young and vigorous men and women who 
take up charity administration as a vocation, 
in the increasing value placed upon higher 
education as a part of the equipment of the 
charity administrator, in the financial recog- 
nition and the social status of the trained 
man or woman in charity, in the exaltation 
of personal service as compared to material 
gifts, in the growing sense of trusteeship 
and accountability to the poor and the public 
for the conduct of our work and expenditure 
of our funds, in the application of charity 
administration, so far as may be, of methods 
proved sound in commercial life, in the tre- 
mendous spread of the charity organization 
movement among American cities in the 
three decades which have elapsed since the 
idea first took form on this continent. 


Mr. Bicknell pointed out that this pro- 
gress has been made not through the 
central direction of one great organiza- 
tion, as our advance in postal service 
has been directed from Washington, but 
itt separate communities, independent of 
each other; we are now upon the thresh- 
old of a national phase of development. 
The remainder of his address was a re- 
view of the broadening of interest in the 
single matter of relief in great emergen- 
cies, showing that in thirty-five years, from 
1871 to 1906 there occurred in the United 
States at least twenty-seven great calami- 
ties, which made necessary the expen- 
diture of great sums of money for pur- 
poses of relief—fires, earthquakes, floods, 
yellow-fever, epidemics, droughts, hurri- 
cences, cyclones, tidal waves, shipwreck. 
He estimated that at least $25,000,000 
had been expended in this work and as- 
serted that surely here is a field into which 
should be carried the benefits of trained 
leadership and of methods which are 
known to preserve and re-establish the 
spirit of independence in those who have 
suffered crushing losses; of methods also 
which will safeguard the money contrib- 
uted and account fully for all expendi- 
tures. Effective relief work of a nation- 
al character must be through the accept- 
ance of a central agency. And such an 
agency is the American National Red 
Cross Society. Its name is a household 
word. Its governmental relations, its. ac- 
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countability to the War Department com- 
bine to make it a safe and proper chan- 
nel through which contributions should 
be expended. But the Red Cross cannot 
continuously keep a large staff of trained 
agents waiting for the call to service, 
and Mr. Bicknell asked the question 
whether it would not be practicable to 
create between the Red Cross and organ- 
ized charity societies a relationship simi- 
lar to that which exists between the fed- 
eral government and the militia of the 
several states? He pictured the effect, 
in the event of a terrible disaster, of 

the swift coming together of ten or twenty 
or fifty or a hundred men and women, skilled 
in the methods of relieving distress, investi- 
gators, visitors, nurses, organizers, adminis- 
trators accustomed to lead and to obey, accus- 
tomed to ‘“‘team work,” swinging like soldiers 
into line and without excitement entering 
into the rapid organization of relief meas- 
ures. In San Francisco, a slight but sig- 
nificant foretaste of what might be possible 
was experienced when a small group of 
trained people was assembled from distant 
cities. And although its numercial strength 
was slight and its coming late, the result was 
such as to demonstrate the practicability of 
creating swiftly a unified, effective force from 
trained people gathered from widely sepa- 
rated localities. 


He suggested a formal agreement 
which should give charitable agencies an 
official status as auxilaries, with repre- 
sentation in the councils of the Red Cross, 
and would make them agencies for the 
collection and forwarding of money and 
supplies for relief purposes on occasion 
of emergency, and on call of the Red 
Cross instantly to send one or more 
trained agents to the scene of distress to 
serve under the direction of the Red 
Cross. 

In conclusion he urged the great de- 
sirability of bringing to the task of re- 
establishing and rehabilitating disaster 
broken communities, the skill and experi- 
ence to be found in the organized char- 
ities of our cities, all the component parts 
of a tremendously effective organization 
for national emergency relief are at hand. 
Only the bringing of them into the proper 
working organization remains to be done. 

The speaker who followed Mr. Bick- 
nell was Frederic Almy, secretary of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society, 
which, as the oldest organization in Amer- 
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ica of this character, sent greetings with 
no little patriarchial good nature to the 
New York society on its anniversary. But 
old Father William in Alice in Wonder- 
land had no more of the spirit of irre- 
pressible youthfulness than his message. 
The reason for this persistent youthful- 
ness, according to Mr. Almy, lies in the 
fact that the work of a charity organiza- 
tion society involves perpetual contact 
with good people doing good work. “TI 
think that just good people would be tre- 
mendously tiresome—as tiresome as the 
heaven we read about. But we can’t help 
getting something of the singing soul of 
Peter Pan in this work. What is the 
secret? It is, I believe, because we have 
changed from the negative to the positive 
side of our work. I remember how, when 
I came into the work, we were continu- 
ally thought of as saving the taxpayers, 
of exposing the fraudulent poor. Modern 
charity gives more than the old charity, 
gives more of love and resource, more 
of value, and I am anxious to warm the 
atmosphere of modern charity. A clumsy 
friend of mine, who came into the work 
accidentally, and found it a revelation, 
tried to express this at a meeting. ‘Time 
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may come,’ he said, ‘when Mr. Almy 
will be respected in Buffalo.’ ” 

In reviewing the work of the Charity 
Organization Society in Buffalo, Mr. Al- 
my emphasized two things—that it had 
become an out and out relief society 
where, when he came into the work, it 
had been considered a sin to give a dol- 
lar from their own funds. The change 
had cost them two of their trustees but 
had won for them much understanding 
and support. Second, he emphasized the 
social schemes which grow out of ade- 
quate relief work—housing, the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, co-operation at 
every hand with the fire department, po- 
lice, health, schools—co-operation of a 
sort that means body blows at poverty 
and that had won for them this character- 
ization from a policeman; that ‘“‘you peo- 
ple put your face into everything.” Mr. 
Almy went into detail in describing the 
work of pensioned families, showing 
how relief and social schemes interact. 
A weekly record of school attendance is 
required of the children of all such fami- 
lies. Their pension fund is not to per- 
petuate ignorance. An examination and: 
if necessary, operation for physical de- 
fects, are demanded. What is the good 
of paying out much money, unless these 
children are to grow up strong and well? 
Further, all the well members of these: 
families are examined for incipient tu- 
berculosis. Again they are studied psy- 
chologically. If the widowed mother prove: 
a real mother in wisdom and resources of 
character, it is worth spending a great 
deal to keep her at home (and not at 
work) every day in the week. And fin- 
ally, a pension is not fixed at a guess. 
work stipend—rather the committee in 
charge must make out a budget of what 
they think the family’s economic needs 
will be during the year; must reckon the 
various sources of income within the 
family ; and must shoulder as their prob- 
lcm the raising of the balance. That, Mr. 
Almy thought, made for clear thinking 
and avoided the cruelty of inadequate re- 
lief. 

Dr. Muensterberg followed with a: 
strong statement of the heavy and still 
heavier responsibilities before the social! 
worker. We have gone a long way from 
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the idea that the good heart and the open 
hand are all that are needed, but we have 
scarcely begun real social work. We 
must look to the whole population. We 
must lead a grand army of volunteer help- 
ers. The number of district offices of the 
Charity Organization Society in New 
York, for instance, he believed to be much 
too small. 

Mr. de Forest, who was presiding, 
pointed out that the whole trend in chari- 
table work to-day is toward adequate re- 
lief. For charity organization societies, 
this would have been heresy twenty-five 
years ago, if by adequate was meant, 
as is meant to-day, material aid as 
well as service. Robert Treat Paine 
of Boston, long the president of the Asso- 
ciated Charities there, stood out in de- 
fence of the motto “Not alms but a 
friend,’ for which Mr. Almy had stated 
that he had found a better working sub- 
stitute in “Organized charity is organ- 
ized love.” “I am the originator of that 
motto,” said Mr. Paine, roundly, in good 
natured indignation. “Have I come down 
to New York to hear that motto exposed, 
exploited, held up to ridicule. It begins 
with a negative, I admit, and that was 
necessary twenty-five years ago, when 
there was governing everywhere 4 mater- 
ialistic, pauperizing conception of charity. 
But there is all positiveness in tiie second 
half of the phrase. If there is anything 
in this world that a friend cannot give I 
should like to know it.” Mr. Paine read 
a personal letter of inquiry from Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell at the time of the or- 
ganization of the New York society. 

John M. Glenn of Baltimore, director 
of the Sage Foundation, told of the fed- 
eration of the Baltimore Charity Organi- 
zation Society with the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. A 
movement toward merging was begun in 
the face of conflicting elements. To-day 
the federation is with each year beconi- 
ing more effective. The trained. worker 
had been an important factor in the 
change. “The problems of the poor are 
not problems of the poor only” said Mr. 
Glenn—‘“They are those of the commun- 
ity. They affect the community from top 
to bottom. Something is needed in this 
work beyond personal service. We must 
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deal not only with character—not only 
with the character of the citizen, but of 
the government, of the community.” 

Benjamin C. Marsh, Secretary of the 
New York Congestion Exhibit, raised the 
question whether more co-operation could 
not be secured by charity organization so- 
cieties were they known by a broader 
name than “charity.” Mrs. Glenn fol- 
lowed, saying in part 


I am afraid I am in a sort of premature 
old age, because I am going to come back to 
investigation. In my “dotage’” I still have 
the courage of my convictions, and I think 
the time is come when we need to lay more 
emphasis on investigation. 

We ought to recognize that investigation 
is an art, that as an art, it has got to be 
studied, and that we must get for it a cer- 
tain technique which we have not, 

Doctor Cabot, in the article Mr. Glenn hag 
already referred to, speaks of the diagnosis 
and treatment of character under adversity. 
I think we must bring ourselves in some 
more definite way, by some more definite 
standards, to diagnose and treat character 
under adversity, than we have done before. 
We have got to recognize our vocation as 
trained workers, who have to submit them- 
selves to discipline. 

In the early days of the charity organ- 
ization society movement, with the splendid 
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spirit that lay back of it, with the heroism, 
with the courage to go on, there was the 
possibility of striking out, illuminating our 
work, by those people who clearly saw what 
there was in the field, and there were in- 
vestigators who were developed under the 
old, early period of our movement, who were 
born investigators, in a sense, almost more 
than made. If we are going to build up a 
body of experts we must submit to disci- 
pline, we must train ourselves as investi- 
gators in some more definite sense than we 
have” heretofore; and I look, as Doctor 
Mue isterberg does, to the schools of philan- 
throw bo the institutions that will give 
us a body of investigators, that will be in 
the truest sense investigators; and I now 
am going to use the word “charity” because 
of the dignity of the work, and not in the 
sense of necessity. I think we can fight 
under the banner of charity, which is love, 
and under that banner develop a social con- 
science. I think we shall also have a large 
place for vocational workers, of those who 
need never acquire charity as an art or a 
science, who can stand definitely before us 
as that great body of people helping to pro- 
mote the social conscience, who can stand 
as the great body of vocational workers, and 
surround and strengthen the vocational 
workers, and that body needs to draw on 
sympathy and common-sense. : 

The schools must give us this training; 
and in looking forward to our next twenty- 
five years, we must lay more emphasis on 
investigation than we have before. Let us 
get a technique, a finish, that the physician 
must get in the: medical school, that any 
other trained worker who is recognized as 
belonging to a great profession, gets in his 
school. If I feel old in saying this, I simply 
regret we are not still young. I regret we 
cannot go hack to the beginnings of this 
movement, when there was a courage to 
fight under its banner. I hope we are not 
going to become too popular. You cannot 
draw into a very good movement all of the 
people at once. 

The charity organization society move- 
ment in this country to-day is strong be- 
cause it is being criticised. I hope we will 
still in that sense be unpopular, if it means 
to grow strong through our unpopularity. 

Mrs. Lowell’s name has been already men: 
tioned; and we cannot be too thankful in 
the twenty-five years that lie back of this 
movement, that we have the precious treas- 
ure of so many heroes. I think those of 
us who have grown up in the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, can feel our splendid 
heritage of heroes is going to push us for- 
ward in the next twenty-five years. Along 
with Mrs. Lowell, I love to look forward to 
the time that has brought so many of us 
together. When we come to the end of our 
second quarter century, I hope that there 
may be in the spirit of our movement some 
of the prophetic vision that was in the 
movement during the early part of the first 
quarter century. 
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In closing the discussion, Lawrence 
Veiller said in part: 


It is not so many years ago that we were 
told that it was useless to attempt to im- 
prove the condition of the poor; that they 
were poor largely because of their own fault, 
through inherent defects of character, heredi- 
tary traits transmitted from father to son, 
from generation to generation; instincts 
that were in the blood and which could not 
be eradicated. And the belief that pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis, or consumption, as it was 
then called, was a hereditary, incurable dis- 
ease, was held at the same time with equal 
force. To-day we know that both of those 
beliefs are erroneous; that poverty like tu- 
berculosis is a germ disease and thrives un- 
der the same conditions as tuberculosis—in 
darkness, filth and sordid surroundings—and 
that when once the light has been let in the 
cure is not difficult. / 

If we are to understand our neglected op- 
portunities we must understand the main 
evils from which the poor suffer. These may 
be summarized as follows: Lack of suffi- 
cient light in their homes, lack of fresh air 
not only in the houses and courts but even 
in the public streets, unsanitary and filthy 
conditions in cellars, yards and courts, de- 
fective plumbing and inadequate and anti- 
cuated sanitary conveniences, overcrowding, 
excessive rents, congested streets not only 
for purposes of street traffic, but insufficient 
for the ordinary passing of pedestrians, lack 
of opportunity for healthful play for chil- 
dren, difficulties of social life that practically 
amount to a denial of opportunity for recre- 
ation, amusement and ordinary social inter- 
course, restricted opportunities of education, 
conditions of labor that seem almost indus- 
trial slavery with constant temptations on 
every side to intemperance and vice as a 
welcome refuge from intolerable social and 
industrial conditions. 

Allusion has been made frequently to the 
ereat advance made in the cause of housing 
reform. While it is true that we really did 
work a revolution in housing evils here in 
this city six years ago, yet at the same time 
we have but scratched the surface, In the 
outlying sections of our city—in a large part 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, most of the 
Borough of Queens, much of the Borough of 
The Bronx and all of Richmond are vast 
tracts of lands as yet undeveloped which 
will one day be the living accommodations 
for the great mass of this city’s population. 
What are we doing to-day to influence the 
development of these sections of the city and 
to see to it that they develop with small 
houses, with homes one-family and two-fam- 
ily houses, in the way that nearly every 
one of our other American cities has de- 
veloned? There is no reason why these 
parts of our future city should not be built 
up exactly as Philadelphia is built up, as’ 
Chicago is built up, as Detroit,-as Milwaukee 
and as nearly all of our other American 
cities. In 1842 the leaders in the cause of 
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housing reform pointed out then every one 
of the evils from which we suffer to-day, 
sixty-five years later. Had people at that 
time heeded the advice then given we to-day 
sheuld not be suffering from the evils which 
now seem almost insoluble. And so with 
the outlying sections of the city of to-day. We 
Stand in the same relation to the develop- 
ment of these sections and their condition 
in the year 1872 as Dr. Griscom and his 
associates stood with regard to our present 
slums in the year 1842. Shall we continue 
to neglect them? Doing so is municipal 
folly of a transcendent kind. 

So much for housing. There is but time 
to-night to merely indicate some of the di- 
rections that our effort should take. Were 
we to attempt to consider all that needs to 
be done in improving housing conditions, we 
might easily devote the whole evening to 
their enumeration. 

And so with regard to the prevention of 
tuberculosis. This society some four years 
ago started the movement in this direction 
in this city. During that time it has car- 
ried on a most effective educational cam- 
paign, bringing home to the various mem- 
bers of the community the most important 
features connected with this dread disease. 
But still in the city of New York we are so 
uncivilized that we continue to infect large 
portions of the community because we have 
not yet wisdom enough to require so simple 
a thing as the flushing of our streets and 
their proper cleaning by the use of water. 
We still allow the thousands of disease 
germs in the air to be stirred up in floating 
dust in our homes and to be inhaled by the 
passers-by. In a similar way we have but 
begun to take really the first steps towards 
securing proper breathing spaces for the 
poorer members of the community and the 
opportunities not only for recreation, but 
for the educational effect of play, which is 
its main value. There is but time to al- 
lude to one more point, and that is the moral 
conditions which surround the homes of the 
poor in this city. Notwithstanding the dis- 
closures made by the Committee of Fifteen 
in 1900 with regard to the Raines Law Ho- 
tels and similar disreputable places, how 
little has been done in all that time to 
really do away with these evil resorts and 
to what a large extent are the respectable 
women and children of the community sub- 
jected to their evil influence! 

I shall allude to but one more neglected 
opportunity which we should consider this 
evening, but that one is of paramount im- 
portance. I refer to the fact that the main 
burden of all our modern and philanthropic 
effort in this city is borne both financially 
and morally by a very limited group of peo- 
ple, in comparison with the total population 
of the city. That is an opportunity which 
we have indeed neglected. We have failed 
to bring into our work, as we should, those 
members of the community who should be 
brought into it, and who now do not con- 
tribute either time or financial support ‘to 
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the problems with which we are trying to 
deal. f 
THE SOCIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMUNITY 


The Social Education of the Commun- 
ity—Neighborhoods, Churches,, Public 
Service, Business Relations—this was the 
subject of the Thursday morning session, 
with Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of the Bos- 
ton School for Social Workers, presiding. 
The discussion was opened by two other 
Boston leaders, one speaking from years 
ol service to families, and another whose 
inspiration has grown out of the neigh- 
borhood life in the South End. 


JEFFREY R. RBRACKETT 


The initial address was made by Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith, long the secretary of 
the Boston Associated Charities and now 
associate director of the school. 

“Work with families,” said Miss Smith, 
“offers all of us, paid and volunteer, an 
educational opportunity, first to learn 
from the poor, from their friends and 
from each other; then, to show here and 
there the need of broader social move- 
ments, and lastly to interpret in action 
which penetrates the word cannot, the 
new knowledge and power that has been 
gained.”’ Miss Smith referred to the fact 
that in New York ths four foundation 
pillars of the earlier work with needy 
families were called investigation, regis- 
tration, co-operation, adequate relief. In 
New England, it was investigation, regis- 
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tration, co-operation and friendly visiting. 
Nowadafs, the list is shortened to inves- 
tigation and treatment, or to lump all to- 
gether, as good case work. But even 
these shorter phrases are falling out of 
common use. For this she found two 
good reasons. First, the need not of sup- 
pression, but of translation into words 
that shall convey the fuller meaning that 
is growing up about them in our minds. 
Attempting this interpretation, then, Miss 
Smith said: 


To many, investigation is still an ugly 
word, implying suspicion and the intention 
of finding something wrong and exposing it. 
To us, investigation means that some one 
person quietly gets into relation with a 
needy family and with others who have 
known this family already, and with others 
still who are familiar with the conditions of 
living or of employment which influence 
it,—in order to get a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problem, and with the fam- 
ily’s help find a way out of their difficulties. 

Registration to many means publicity. To 
us it means a private method of safeguarding 
privacy. 

Co-operation to this man often means get- 
ting another man to do what the first thinks 
wise. Twenty-five years ago, to all of us, 
{ suppose, it meant only the raking together 
of the established charitable and religious 
agencies. Now, the meaning of co-operatia’, 
is enlarged, to include getting the family 
itself, its nearest relatives and friends, to 
think and plan for themselves and with us, 
to include learning not only what is known 
by the labor union, the school teacher, the 
officer of the lodge, the nearby tradesman, 
the local physician, or whoever, but what 
plan he would advise and help to forward, 

Co-operation reaches along the whole 
length of the city if necessary to some one 
person who has knowledge or leisure or 
money to give, or along the length of the 
continent or across the ocean for restoration 
to friends or employment. 

Adequate relief to many means nothing,— 
‘tis a vague well-sounding phrase—to others 
it means money or groceries in large 
amount. 

When we speak of adequate relief, we 
think of a careful fitting of various means 
to the definite end of helping a particular 
family to rise above its present circum- 
stances, and to realize better things perma- 
nently. 

It may mean fifty cents or $500—but it is 
sure to mean also gifts of thought and of 
action and of patience from those who work 
together to carry out the plan. 

Friendly visiting to some means calling 
two or three times and being kind and polite 
while something is found out. 

To us, it means, in the beginning, neigh- 
borliness, in the end, a life long friendship, 
which influences and enlightens both. 
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Miss Smith gave a very suggestive se- 
ries of interpretations of the words in line 
with her thought. Continuing she said: 


The second reason is that we no longer be- 
lieve in separating investigation, co-opera- 
tion, the planing of adequate relief, friendly 
visiting. It was a mistake to think we could 
separate them. The building up of these 
bulwarks on behalf of a family in distress 
cannot be entrusted to three or four different 
committees and their representatives; one 
person must be ready to use them all from 
the very beginning of acquaintance with the 
family, and know how to use them well. 

An investigation is successful only when 
it has found out how to help. Instead of 
four or five pillars then, we have one column 
in which are twined these and other minor 
strands, and which is weakened and made in- 
secure if any one strand is omitted or in-— 
serted too late. 

The strand most often weak in this twined 
column is the first interview with the family, 
and the consultation with others about them, 
Those among you to whom others come ask- 
ing what to do in certain difficult problems 
will bear me out in this, I’m sure. My 
own experience is that in four cases out of 
five some necessary facts have been wanting 
some person whose opinion and help is worth 
seeking has not been consulted. By the time 
this knowledge is gained the possibilities of 
action are clear, and one has only to choose 
between them. 

Mr. de Forest in his invitation asked us 
to bring to the conference the knowledge 
and experience gathered throughout the 
country, that together we might set the com- 
pass and lay out the course for another 
quarter century. To that end, I should like 
to urge as fundamental, the transmission 
of skill in investigation, in case-work, from 
one person to another. The transmission 
of ideals has gone on more rapidly and in 
more places than their realization, their prac: 
tical working out in skill and therefore in 
results, 

Investigation is an art, more difficult to 
teach than nursing, since often the presence 
of a second person prevents gaining the ful. 
confidence of a stranger. But it is an art 
that can be learned much more quickly by 
doing under the guidance of a_ skilful 
worker, than through lectures, or in the slow 
school of one’s own experience guided only 
by an intellectual conception of its helpfu)- 
ness to the poor,—important as that concep- 
tion is. 

My plea then is in behalf of the families 
that will fall into need in the months and 
years to come, and I make it both to those 
who have the skill (and to their employers 
in and out of charity organization socie- 
ties), and to those who as yet lack skill. 

Of each of those who have it, I ask that 
not a year shall pass without your helping 
at least one person, who seems to have the 
necessary qualities, to acquire this skill by 
direct experience under your oversight. I 
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care not whether this person look forward 
to paid work or unpaid, if he sincerely 
‘wishes: to be helpful to a number of poor 
families. (At first this under-study may 
help by doing only bits of work, their bear 
ing on ther whole investigation being made 
clear to him. 

Of those who lack skill (or of their em- 
nloyers, if they are already at work), I ask 
that they find opportunity for direct obser- 
vation of at least one worker at his work, 
and, if practicable, go into actual service 
under several leaders, giving up a number of 
months to this. 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


Miss Smith was followed by Robert A. 
Woods, of the South End House, Boston, 
who introduced his remarks with an ap- 
preciation of what the New York society 
liad contributed to settlement workers, 
and to Boston; and in turn he outlined 
what might well be the contribution of 
neighborhood workers to the sum of so- 
‘cial conception and achievement. It was 
the building of a social democracy in re- 


alities, that Mr. Woods set before his 


hearers. He said in part: 

Settlement work historically grew out of 
charity organization. The effort to cover the 
whole city by districts for the effective relief 
of distress led naturally to the simpler filling 
out of schemes of local social service through 
local residence. The settlement started out at 
once however to take the neighborhood very 
seriously as a social unit. The phrase social 
settlement has a great deal of meaning in it; 
that is the settlement took for granted that 
there is a social question, and that to get 
at the problem of the family you have to 
take that family in its full social relation- 
ship. The neighborhood is the smallest unit 
in which you get practically the complete 
variety of human ties. The settlement seeks 
to know the family deductively by tracing 
its life from its home outward; but it uses 
always the inductive method as well by be- 
coming involved in the whole scheme of local 
civilization and then finding each family in 
its social setting. There has been some dis- 
cussion recently as to the relative advantage 
of psychological method of getting at the 
person directly, on the basis his individual 
character, or the environmental method of 
‘bearing in upon the person’s life through the 
whole range of his outward conditions. In 
the settlement the endeavor constantly is to 
use both those methods. The experience of 
the settlement workers exhibits the recon- 
‘ciliation between the two methods. You do 
not know an individual in his temperament 
and morale until you understand all the re- 
lations and ties, all the ambitions and hopes, 
and all the backslidings of that person in 
‘an interplay social life of which you your- 
‘self have common knowledge with him. 
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The question is sometimes raised whether 
the settlement worker is really a neighbor or 
not. There is point to this doubt. Most 
settlement workers are not in the thorough 
sense neighbors, just as most professors are 
not expert practitioners. The signal fact 
about the settlement worker is that he does 
train neighborhood people to be real neigh- 
bors. The things about settlement work 
which cannot be discounted is that every 
settlement is reporting gains in getting the 
men, women and children of its locality to 
work with the settlement workers as good 
neighbors for the improvement of their 
neighborhood. The right sort of settlement 
worker does not think of the settlement as 
being the institution for which he is work- 
ing; the neighborhood is the institution. 

The settlement worker tries, also, to pro- 
ject the results of his investigation out into 
the city as a whole, and in all large cities 
there are beginning. to be federations of 
settlements, as a new type of reform organi- 
zation with the community’s personnel. They 
know the city, not as the Cook’s tourist 
does, who knows the houses and the streets, 
and the way around, but they know the peo- 
ple who are in the houses up and down all 
the different kinds of streets. They know 
the real human note that goes to make up 
the life of the city. They mark a step from 
the abstract to the dramatic or rather the 
pragmatic in social progress. 

I am glad to see on this program that 
we have something about the school, because 
it is there I believe that our great watch 
word for the next twenty-five years appears. 
A good deal was said yesterday about the 
possibility of abolishing poverty. I subscribe 
heartily to the belief that poverty can be 
and will be abolished, but we have got to 
make two steps of the process. It cannot be 
accomplished in this generation, but it can 
be in the next if that generation is properly 
trained. Every child must have his chance, 
not a chance. If we proceed with absolute 
determination to work out an educational 
scheme, which shall give every child his ap- 
propriate physical vocational, and associa- 
tional training in this generation, we will so 
far achieve in our endeavor as to bring on 
a succeeding generation which will in its 
form abolish poverty. 

If we are going seriously at this work of 
abolishing poverty, we have got to mark out 
practically three types of people, to whom 
poverty has, or easily may have, a terrible 
meaning. 

The easily classified residuum at the bot- 
tom,—we have got to take those types, and 
find large ways by which they shall be elim- 
inated from the community and put in col- 
onies by themselves. In the second place, 
there is a top layer, those who are charac- 
terized by the spirit of-enterprise. We 
have got to glean through every working 
class neighborhood in the search for such, 
and when there is any reasonable supposition 
that a young person belongs to that class we 
have got to be ten times more lavish in pro- 
viding opportunity. 
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And finally will be left to us the great 
middle class of labor, the working class 
proper, which constitutes a little more than 


one-half of the population of every city. 
In our reform work we have got to find 


ways of combining our plans with the help- 
fulness that exists so generally among work- 
ing people themselves. Loyalty is the great 
working class watchword. Their loyalties 
we must share if we seek to raise their stand- 
ards. 

The settlement movement is leading toward 
a type of social coherence based upon our 
great American idea of the federal union, 
by binding together the life of the neigh- 
borhood, linking together one socially or- 
ganized neighborhood after another through- 
out the city, allying town and village, bet- 
terment efforts throughout the state. In 
such a formation lies the promise of a new, 
alert, available patriotism. 
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JACOB A. RIIS 


Jacob A. Riis followed, starting in 
characteristic way with a confession as 
to the early days—the difficulties which 
beset him as a newspaper writer in work- 
ing together in harness with the Charity 
Organization Society—how they flound- 
ered together, and broke, and then came 
back to united effort again, because after 
all, they were working for the same 
ends, until at length, as he put it, “we 
pulled together toward a better day, 
which has been pulled a long length of it 
here.” As an instance he told of one 
mid-night hour, when a man, crooked 
physically (and as later it turned out, 
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morally), pitiful in his rags and hunger, 
and in the story he told of the children 
who were starving at home, appealed to 
the reporters at the Mulberry street 
headquarters. They emptied their pockets 
of coin, bought food in the neighborhood, 
and sent the children oranges, and then 
each wrote the story of the starving fam- 
ily. That satisfied the others, but some 
principles of his “brothers in the Charity 
Organization Society camp” must have 
stuck to Mr. Riis, for he went to the place 
next morning and found a procession of 
people already going there, carrying food 
and money and gifts to the attic, as a re- 
sult of the newspaper story—found the 
local gang of the neighborhood taking 
toll at a quarter a head of those who had 
come to see and help—found the man a 
dead beat of the first water, who was 
sharing in the money collected, and found 
his children in an awful plight, but made 
so that money might be collected. That 
clinched the matter. In the old days peo- 
ple had been compelled to accept so much 
of such dross of human nature along with 
the gold that is always there, that they 
became disgusted and did not give; 
whereas the Charity Organization Society 
eliminated the dross and found the re- 
fined gold. 

He was glad, was Mr. Riis, to hear Mr. 
Woods stand out for social elimination; 
he had practiced it long ago as a news- 
paper man. He had been personally con- 
strained to put one fellow in jail not less 
than twenty-one times. It was not his 
fault. They kept letting him out; and 
he kept getting drunk and beating his 
children, so what was there else, under 
those old crude criminal customs of ours, 
for Mr. Riis to do but to keep swearing 
out warrants until “I—I eliminated 
him?”. Abraham Hewitt had said that 
everything takes ten years in New York. 
That need be no longer so. Mr. Riis 
was just back from Seattle, where men 


were seriously discussing prohibiting the - 


chartering of new towns which did not 
include in their plan so much free ground 
for parks. The part which commercial 
greed plays in social distress was touched 
upon by Mr. Riis. Here, he said is the 
danger point; here is the cloven hoof. 
The cost of living has increased enor- 
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mously, nine-tenths of it he believes to 
be a lie. Whenever the actual cost of 
living rises one-half per cent there comes 
some man who sees his chance to add ten 
per cent. “When I wrote How the 
Other Half Lives I could say that we 
did not have here in New York condi- 
tions such as in England and in Berlin, 
where families live in a single room; but 
it is coming upon us because of the high 
rents. I must look to you friends to 
study the facts and work out the way, 
but I believe that some means must be 
found to keep down the cost of homes, 
here in New York—to say to the land- 
lords, ‘So far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther.*” 

Dr. Theodore C. Janeway, chairman on 
the Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, spoke on the enlist- 
ment of physicians in the cause of social 
reform. “Give them something they can 
do well,” he urged, “don’t get your doc- 
tors on committees for case work; get 
them to do the definite things they are 
trained for. The conception of the Char- 
ity Organization Society of poverty as a 
preventable disease, is a conception for 
which they are indebted to pioneer phy- 
cicians, to Pasteur, and to those who came 
after him, that disease is preventable. And 
in carrying forward their campaign for 
the prevention of disease, physicians are 
realizing that much must be done, not by 
physicians, but by social workers.” 

Miss Frances G. Curtis, of Boston, laid 
stress upon the education of the well-to- 
do in a community, not only the better 
to do financially, but those rich in oppor- 
tunity and endowment. Mr. Fairchild, 
of Albany, described a movement to make 
moral instruction workable as a life 
force in boyhood; while J. W. Magruder, 
secretary of the Federated Charities of 
Baltimore, carried forward Dr. Janeway’s 
thought by telling of a campaign which 
had been devised at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, under Doctors Hurd and Emerson, 
of relating the instruction in the medical 
schools to the social well-being of the 
community. They found that over fifty 
per cent of the patients coming to their 
dispensary needed neither medicine nor 
surgery. A large number of students 
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were enlisted as active workers in the 
districts of the Federated Charities. These 
have become something more than friend- 
ly visitors. They study social disease 
and dislocations; they go into this work 
as. a daily clinic, as a part of their surgi- 
cal and medical equipment, to put their 
patients squarely on their feet in the 
‘broadest sense. The course has been 
made part of the curriculum, and all stud- 
ents are not only permitted but required 
to attend. Here then is a new work to 
do, a new scheme of social treatment, the 
fitting of the coming doctors and sur- 
geons to do a work in the community un- 
dreamed of by the physicians of the old 
schools. The work has gone far enough 
in Baltimore to convince people that it 
will make good; and to enlist the approv- 
al of the whole city. 

That the social worker has a human re- 
lation different from those of the physi- 
cian, and that the conception of starting 
forth like bees in the summer field to 
care for disease and poverty, can be car- 
ried too far, was the point of Robert 
Bruere, manager of the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Poor. 
A social worker, he held is not only a 
doctor in the cure of poverty, he is the 
Red Cross organization of the industrial 
army. “In our attempt to produce goods 
under the present industrial system we 
produce a wreckage in human life, so that 
those who are building up the great in- 
dustries are turning to us, not merely to 
have us care for that wreckage, but to 
show them how it can be avoided.” Out- 
side of this industrial cause, he held the 
most potent cause for poverty is the 
break down of motherhood. ‘We have 
got to educate American mothers to care 
adequately for their children at birth and 
afterward. What are our women in New 
York to-day doing to instruct the chil- 
dren in our schools in these matters? We 
are prudish about it; we are frankly 
ashamed of teaching our girls how to be 
good mothers”: And then, before he left 
the platform, Mr. Bruere put this ques- 
tion to the New Yorkers present, “What 
has become of the Sea Side Park cam- 
paign in which so many of you have been 
interested, which the municipal adminis- 
tration has been committed to, but which 
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through the dilatory tactics of the city is — 


still an accomplished fact.” 

Fraun Tucker, vice-president of the 
Provident Loan Society, made a personal 
application of the question of social 
stewardship from the charges made with- 
in a week as to the New York banker, 
who is president of a board which is 


entrusted with expending $160,000,000 in — 


the creation of an adequate water supply 
for the city, one of the vital elements in 


the life of the poor. A contract had been © 


let for a piece of work involving the ex- 
penditure of more than the entire amount 
of endowment of the Sage Foundation, 
and yet action had been taken without in- 
vestigation, on the report of subordinates, 
who in turn stated that in a matter in- 
volving the sum of $2,000,000 they had 
acted, not after investigation, but as a 
matter of belief. “Shall we not demand,” 
said Mr. Tucker, “more efficient steward- 
ship—investigation, getting at the facts, 
before you do anything? It is the old 
charity organization principles”. Law- 
rence Veiller took issue with Mr. Tucker, 


~\ 


stating that the chairman of the water | 


board had relied upon the advice of one 
of the most expert engineers in the coun- 
try, that it was well to get at the facts, 
but to get at all of them; and further- 
more that it was well to get rid of the 
idea that the public official is a crook. 
The discussion turned from politics to 
labor when H. S. Brown, formerly edi- 
tor of the Charities Review, and now a 
consulting electrical engineer, called at- 
tention to a phase of the recent tele- 
graphers’ strike. Apart from the present 
issue of wages, he held, “that the next 
ten years will see the abolition of the tele- 
graph operator, the work will be done 
by machines, whether by the present com- 
panies or by companies to be organized. 
Facing this economic proposition of the 
near future, then, why didn’t the, tele- 
graphers during their recent strike, go 
into other lines of work?” The answer 
he found in the word fear, and to him 
the thing which underlies poverty is fear. 
To him the task of the next twenty-five 
years will be removing the physical caus- 
es of fear. “You will find them_in the 
man who hasn’t enough to eat, who 
sleeps three in a bed, who is insufficiently 
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clothed. The time was when I was afraid 
of the rowdy, the boy who “sasses” 
back. To-day I welcome him.” 

Professor Graham Taylor, of the Chi- 
cago Commons, urged that without the 
help of the labor organizations of the 
country charity would not go very far. 
An instance in point was found in the 
contrast between Toronto and Chicago. 
The Canadian city, in granting a fran- 
chise to a telephone company, protected 
their employees. In Chicago four hun- 
dred girls in a local telephone company 
went on strike because they were obliged 
to go to their work through an alley lined 
with disreputable saloons. The matter 
of amending the company’s charter was 
brought before the city council. It was 
not even respectfully heard, it was met 
only by words of derision. The labor 
press of the country, said Professor Tay- 
lor, are increasingly practical and sane 
in their views. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of this feeling was shown in the 
reciprocal action of the labor unions in 
Chicago in sustaining the banks in the 
matter of pay checks during the recent 
financial stringency, action which he held 
did much to tide over the situation. 

Mr. Devine pointed out that in the in- 
sistence of many members of the confer- 
ence on preventive social movements did 
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not mean that they undervalued the im- 
portance of knowledge, and treatment of 
the very methods of investigation which 
had brought to light the need for preven- 
tive social movements, and which in turn 
will tend to lessen the need for such in- 
vestigation. 

The closing address was made by Dr. 
Felix Adler, of the Society for Ethical 
Culture. He said in part: 


To spread the social spirit in the com- 
munity, you must increase, the number of 
persons who are engaged in social work. 
The larger the number of persons whom you’ 
can add to your corps of effective social 
workers, the more widely will the social 
spirit spread, and the larger will be the 
number of those persons who are learning 
by doing; and this raises the question of the 
volunteer and the expert. , The thought I 
would suggest is, that in. all our philan- 
thropic work, as well as in the world at 
large, owing to the fact of that division of 
labor and that great specialization of func- 
tion, that there is the danger that the proper 
method of conducting philanthropic work, 
will tend to become specialized—so much 
specialized that the volunteer will be crowd- 
ed out. 

There will be that tendency, that thought, 
in everything. We find it in the church; 
we find it in politics; we find it in industry; 
we find it in the scientific profession. Every- 
where the problem, the fundamental prob- 
lem to-day, to my mind is the problem of the 
expert. What is the trouble with our poli- 
tics, that we must have experts to handle 
our political meetings and our political ap- 
propriations and organizations? There must 
be experts; and the experts crowd out the 
volunteers, We have the wrong kind of 
expert. The question is that of adjusting 
or re-adjusting the expert conception, so that 
it may include the layman. 

The problem of the expert, to my mind, 
is the fundamental problem with the worker 
struggling in every field of modern life to- 
day; and it is a problem which comes up 
in our philanthropic work. We can increase 
the number of social workers by means of 
a normal instruction of volunteers. This 
normal instruction would have not only 
schools of philanthropy for the social work- 
ers, for the captains and the experts, but 
schools of normal classes for the instruction 
of those whom I might call the laity in 
philanthropy; and my thought is they are 
really not to be treated as laymen, but a 
certain expert function is to be assigned to 
them. Properly considered, they, too, may 
be experts, and we should not try to draw 
the line of division between the expert and 
the layman, but classify them in different 
categories. 

Those we now call experts, are experts in 
certain lines. They are the executive per- 
sons, the men who have the executive tal- 
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ents; they are the persons who have the 
gift of marshalling statistics. They are the 
persons who have the imagination, the in- 
ventiveness of devising new institutions, and 
the like. The expert volunteer is the per- 
son who is expert in dealing with a con- 
erete case, who has developed judgment and 
tact, who supplies the inductive material 
upon which the other classes of experts 
may generalize. Is this a case, for instance, 
that it would be the function of the volun- 
teer to examine. 

in studying a particular case, is the situ- 
ation with which I am dealing, the result 
of social mal-adjustment? And if so, can 
I contribute to the better understanding of 
social mal-adjustment by deciding this par- 


ticular case? Is it due to the fact that 
certain institutions have not been provided 
for dealing with this case? Society has 
not yet developed all the organs  nec- 
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essary for dealing with the different 
kinds of distress. Does this case indicate a 
deficiency of this sort, and can I con- 
tribute to the formation or development of 
the necessary and now lacking organ? Is 
this a case of personal moral deficiency? Is 
it, perhaps, traceable to some defect in our 
public education? Is it a case of a person 
thoroughly artisan, or who can be trans- 
ferred to the country? <A great deal of 
effort is wasted trying to transfer artisan 
classes to environments to which they are 
not suited. Is it a case in which much relief 
and a lump sum is needed, or are there 
other methods of dealing with this particu- 
lar situation? 

In all these cases, it seems to me there 
is room and call for the exercise of what 
Aristotle in his excellent treatise calls 
finesse of tact, the incalculable value of 
tact and balance of judgment, which is de- 
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rived ordinarily from a general knowledge 
of practices, but very largely from a gain, 
not for the individual case. 

My plea here is that we should-realize that 
the persons whom’ we now call experts, who 
have a kind of technique, are not the only 
kind of experts, but’ that there is an ex- 
pert field for the so-called layman or vol- 
unteer; and if we clearly discern this func- 
tion, we shall increase the number of social 
workers and the social spirit. 

Another point which I wish briefly to 
touch upon, although it is the point that is 
most dear to me in the whole question, is, 
that the social spirit is enhanced if the 
social workers themselves have it. That 
the great necessity is for us to recognize 
that merely doing. social service does not 
mean having the social spirit; a great deal 


of social work is done from motives that - 
. hard and evil fruit. 


are private, personal—I do not imply per- 
sonal in an evil sense,—but only not in- 


spired by what I should call the social end. ' 


Now, what is the real distinction? I should 


say that a person does his work well, his . 


social work well, and does it in the social 
spirit, if he gets beyond the isolation of 


the particular end on which he is engaged. - 


It is almost wrong to concentrate on that 
end, 
view, in the horizon, the other social ends 
in which the particular thing with which 
one is engaged, are interlaced: I know it 
is commonly held there must be this cen- 
tralization of aim in our beneficences; but 
that I regard as a false beneficence, because 
a great deal of work done in this concentra- 
tion of aim, has to be undone thereafter. 
Let me give you, in closing, just an ex- 


ample from the thing I am most interested | 


in at present, the matter of child labor. If 
you concentrate on child labor, it seems so 
simple, so definite, “Let my people go”; 
“Let my little people go.” Stop this thing, 
and there is an end to it. And that is the 
isolated view. But if you take the social 
view, we realize at once taking these little 
children out of the factory, is merely a nega- 
tive result. You have taken them away 
from an evil condition; but they may pass 
into conditions even more evil,—into the life 
of the streets, and so on; so that ordinarily 
when you consider the matter deeply, you 
realize the question of child labor is bound 
up with compulsory education, and go a 
step farther; you realize in many of our 
states, especially in the southern states, the 
provisions of compulsory education are too 
meager. Shall the nation supply or sup- 
plement the fund for education in the states? 
That raises up the relation of the federal 


government to the state government, and 
you must be clear upon this question. Bur- 
row deeply, try to see the truth in it. That 


raises the further question, why should you 
insist? Why shouldn’t the children of the 
Slavs,—undeveloped European races, be.al- 
lowed to become toilers, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water? That brings up the 
“whole deep question of the foundation upon 
which American civilization is based. 


so as to exclude from the point of . 
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of any calling whatsoever, 


' and more sound through his work, 


‘So that by taking the question of .child 
labor, which seems so simple, and trying by ‘ 


means of it to understand not only that 


one social end, but the social life, that undér- 
lies that question, you are gaining breadth, 
you are gaining self judgment, you are gain- 
ing the large view, you are becoming a 
larger personality; and the test of any work, . 
is two-fold: the 

effect which is produced, the outward effect, 


_ the outward result, and also the retroactive 


effect on the reformer. The reformer who 
does not grow better and wiser and deeper 
is not 
the right reformer. He cannot have ac- 
complished the true effects. He may for the 
time achieve results, as. Bismarck achieved 
greatness and power for Germany; as Wwe 
freed the slaves. He may for a time achieve 
results, but they are results which will bear 


And in speaking of personality, IT cannot 
close my remarks without referring to one 
personality, that is present to my mind; 
invisible, but to my eyes here in this hall. 
I have taken an interest. in the Charity Or- 
ganization Society from the beginning, from 
the first vear; and I used to hear complaints 
made about its narrowness,—iis substituting 
science for love, and so on. I never believed 
in these complaints, because I knew the 
woman who more than any other, was in- 
strumental in founding this society,—Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell; and it has been my 
experience that the grace. and the sweetness 
and the mental and moral qualities of those 
who found institutions are the seed that we 
germinate, and that the influence of those 
first founders is never lost, and never for- 
gotten. 

To me, the most beautiful thought in con- 
nection with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this society, is that I see more and more 
in its works and in its spirit, the growing 
evidence of the grace and beauty of the 
spirit of her who founded it, 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
EXTENSION 


Charity organization extension was the 
subject of the closing session. Francis H. 
McLean, field secretary of the CHARITIES 
Publication Committee, opened the dis- 
cussion. He described the attitude which 
the Field Department had taken and 
would always take with reference to both 
societies already organized and to move- 
ments for organizing societies. With old 
societies the field secretary would simply 
serve as a chain of communication, gath- 
ering up the best which each society has 
to offer and making use of that just as 
it could be adapted for each society. So 
far as new movements are concerned the 
field secretary will not go in as a mis- 
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sionary but the department will insist that 
the initiative be taken by a group of peo- 
ple in the community itself desiring the: 
society. He described some of the plans 
for the Field Department Bulletin. It 
will serve as a forum especially for the 
problems of the smaller societies. Among 
other things under consideration is a full 
discussion of the relations of societies in 
smaller cities towards children’s work 
whenever there are no children’s aid so- 
cieties in existence. In the same way an 
attempt would be made to find just what 
could be efficiently done by smaller socie- 
ties in the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 

It would be one duty of the Field De- 
partment to keep a close touch upon those 
special contributions to the work which 
were being made by different societies. 
For instance, the experiments being car- 
ried on in Atlanta and Boston in relation 
to the treatment of intemperance would 
be of special importance to other socie- 
ties. In Providence the society there was 
serving as a laboratory in working out 
an efficient office system which could be 
recommended to newly organized socie- 
ties. This included use of the vertical 
filing form records. Newark’s work with 
the visiting housekeeper was the type of 
other illustrations. 

Mr. McLean took advantage of the 
opportunity in the family circle to re- 
emphasize one of the great weaknesses 
among the older societies. This weak- 
ness had been revealed by a study of 
120 case records sent in by fifty to sixty 
societies. They show that we must 
work up to real investigation. Even in 
the strongest societies there had been a 
lamentable lack of efficiency and _thor- 
oughness in this direction. In some 
cases, treatment had started with practi- 
cally no investigations. In other cases 
there had been a prolonged investigation 
of a stereotyped character which led to 
nowhere. In only a few was there clear 
cut investigation, not either too long or 
too short, followed by treatment which 
was just as clear cut. Indeed it would 
seem as if the time had come to call to 
our aid the services of another expert. 
We have interested the lawyer, the min- 
ister and the physician, but we have 
failed so far to draw much assistance 
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from the psychologists. Not the psychol- 
ogist who is engaged inhair-splitting logic 
but a psychologist like Professor Bald- 
win, whose fundamental idea is that each 
ego is not confined in the isolated per- 
sonality but really has two poles, one in 
the personality and one in the surround- 
ing personal environment. In_ other 
words to attempt to dissect and analyze a 
human being by severing and cutting 
him off from his environment is as fool- 
ish a proceeding as to attempt to build 
up a theory of society upon the basis of 
the economic man. It is easy to see how 
closely this point of view made Prof. 
Baldwin a thinker whose relations to the 
cause of right treatment could not be 
overestimated once he were enlisted in 
actual work. So it is to be one of the 
endeavors of the Field Department ‘in 
connection with the Baltimore Society, to 
secure him as chairman of a general ad- 
visory committee to consider the diffi- 
cult problems which were brought to them 
by puzzled district committees. In this 
way the Baltimore committee could be a 
service of inspiration and information to 
the other committees of the same char- 
acter all over the country. So the other 
societies should endeavor to secure the 
service of those who are accustomed to 
thinking along the lines of individual 
personalty plus the environment. It 
would be understood of course that the 
services of the psychologist should not 
be simply to advise us with reference 
to right methods of treatment with indi- 
vidual characters but would also indicate 
how our own thoughts and feelings 
would have to be modified and con- 
trolled in order that we might approach 
these characters individually at the right 
angle. As a preliminary to these new 
developments of the work the need of 
better standards on investigation, which 
means simply the gathering together of 
information regarding personal character 
as a basis for treatment, was strongly 
emphasized. 
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Perhaps there were no better evidence 
of the spirit of frankness which char- 
acterized the entire conference than the 
outspoken discussion of the word 
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“Charity” in its relation to the future— 
whether or not it is the name which 
will be most serviceable in the next 
twenty-five years. The question was 
raised in widely differing quarters—at 
the opening session by Jacob H. Schiff 
who called it a misnomer. Jacob Riis 
called it abominable, but confessed that 
his objections dated back to the time 
when he found it impossible to get so 
long a title as that of the society into a 
single newspaper headline. Benjamin C. 
Marsh, secretary of the Congestion Show, 
asked whether on this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary the point had been reached where 
more co-operation could be secured, if 
a broader term were taken. He believed 
the word essentially “undemocratic” ; that 
the efficiency of such organizations would 
be increased by a more appropriate 
nomenclature. Laboring people would 
feel like more heartfelt co-operation, if 
a mame were not used which, as most of 
us will admit, is not essentially demo- 
cratic. 

Frederic Almy, in recasting some of 
the mottoes of the early days, had said 
that the initials of his society stood, not 
so much for Charity Organization So- 
ciety as Community Organization So- 
ciety. The matter was brought up in a 
more definite way by Secretary Braucher 
of the Portland (Maine) Associated 
Charities at this closing session. He 
said: 

When a city like Portland tries to solve 
its problem, it finds it cannot do it without 
the co-operation of the state as a whole. The 
whole state of Maine must stand or fall 
together. In this state work an inquiry 
came to Portland from people in one of the 
smaller communities, who wanted to organ- 
ize for effective work. They wanted to know 
if we were satisfied with our name—asso- 
ciated charities. And that is the question 
_ which { want in turn to put to this meet- 
ing. During the last year, fourteen people 
telephoned to me, asking to see me at a 
hotel, rather than at my office. One was a 
woman with a crippled boy, whom she want- 
_ ed to place where he would fit in, and who 
did not want relief or come to a charity 
office. Another woman had a feeble minded 
child. The problem in these cases was us- 
ually that of advice rather than financial 
aid. Are we narrowing our work down to 
the problems of those who are willing to 
accept material relief—shutting out those 


who are shouldering the burdens of life as 
best they can themselves? There are the 
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families of widows, whose young men would 
rather starve than go where they found the 
name “charity.” I may be mistaken, but 
is all this preventive work charity? Is it 
logical or natural that all should come under 
that term? Shall we have a name less ex- 
clusive? Our work must extend not only 
throughout the state, but to all classes of 
people. We have abolished saloons in Port- 
land. No substitutes were provided until a 
movement was started with the aim of social 
usage of the public school buildings. Com- 
mittees of laboring men were organized to 
take charge of that work, and a committee 
came to me, asking if there were any char- 
ity about it, for if there was, they would 
withdraw; and I had to say to them that it 
was only as a citizen and not the secretary 
of a charitable organization, that I-was pro- 
moting the movement. What advice should 
we give to this city that wants to organize 
its community? 

Mrs. Glenn’s remarks of the evening 
before, printed earlier in this report, 
stood out for the name “Charity,”—for 
fighting under the old banner, and not to 
sacrifice too much of principle and spirit 
for mere popularity? In her closing 
address, Miss Richmond referred to the 
same subject and recalled Stevenson’s 
description of Jones, a fellow immigrant 
during his trip in the steerage to America. 
“Jones,” wrote Stevenson, “was in the 
patent medicine business, and I don’t 
know any better way to describe 
him than that he took his own stuff.” 
“T have never been ministered unto by a 
charitable society,” said Miss Richmond, 
“but I have taken problems very near to 
me to their agents, and only recently 
the director of a large charity organiza- 
tion society in another city came straight 
to my house on reaching Philadelphia 
and brought to me his burden. It con- 
cerned a close relative who was in Phila- 
delphia. ‘I know your methods,’ he 
said, ‘I want you to deal with this as 
in any other case. I don’t ask any special 
consideration because I am on the inside.’ 
Another reason why we don’t want to 
change our name—some of us; in Phila- 
delphia there are to-day 1200 agencies 
who know the name “Charity” and who 
are vague about other terms we might 
use. In a smaller community, Mr. 
Braucher finds embarrassment the other 
way, but I venture to predict that when 
he has, worked there two or three years, 
they will know the new meaning of 
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“charity.” Bringing that word back to 
its original meaning is just as good a 
single task as we can undertake. If we 
change our name, it is going to be harder 
to bring the undeveloped mass of char- 
ities the full way with us,” 

Mr. Braucher spoke appreciatively of 
the plans of the Field Department. One 
point he made was the possibility in all 
extension work of doing individual harm 
by laying out work too rigidly for a new 
community. Each should be encouraged 
in meeting its own needs, in expressing 
its own individuality. Again he urged 
that a more democratic basis be given to 
the work of the Field Department by a 
system of assessments, which would 
spread out the financial burden of the 
»work.and give to co-operating societies 
more financial voice in its maintenance. 
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Dr. Muensterberg emphasized the need 
for societies to act as clearing houses of 
information in their communities, so that 
the equipment of a society to care for 
different classes of needs could be 
brought within reach of all people. 

A point was told by Alexander John- 
son, secretary of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, of a mission 
where poor people had been gathered to- 
gether to be “ameliorated” and were ad- 
dressed by a woman with more diamonds 
than tact. After some talk she attempted 
to convey the graciousness of her act in 
coming to them. “What am I doing for 
you,” she asked, and from the silence of 
a far corner, a boy replied, “I know what. 
you are doing, you are butting in.” Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that while it would 
be impossible—more, it would be a mis- 
take, to standardize charity organization 
work, that much could be done in brac- 
ing up various lines of work. “We know 
we lack most desperately,” he said, “in 
investigation.” 

Frederic Almy called attention to the 
field work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association with its fifty-three national 
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field secretaries and one hundred and 
fifty-two state secretaries. Mr. de Forest 
expressed the opinion that in no direction 
could more be accomplished than in de- 
velopment of charity organization so- 
cieties in the smaller cities of the coun- 
try—fundamental, old style charity or- 
ganization societies, in communities 
where charitable impulses have not been 
chrystallized into rigid institutions. These 
present obstacles in the older cities, 
just as the old houses in the older cities 
are in the way of securing adequate 
living conditions. Where it is that char- 
itable institutions of a less efficient type 
are not yet found, there the ground is 
still free. Stories of neighborhood work 
in a colored district in Washington were 
told by Mrs. S. C. Fernandis, a graduate 
of Hampton Institute,and a woman identi- 
fied with the Associated Charities of the 
national capital. . The _ necessity for 
knowledge and the realization that one’s 
efforts amount to nothing unless united 
with that of others, were called, by Miss 
Alice L. Higgins, secretary of the Boston 
Associated Charities, the two great spirits 
oz the movement. We only half realize 
the tremendous power which will come 
with the development of these spirits. 
We need to demand to know more and 
more—unite the expert knowledge of doc- 
tors, lawyers and dietitians and psycho- 
logists; and in the field of co-operation, 
we must enlarge our conception of duty 
to the individual family, then any 
conflict between charitable work and so- 
cial measures will disappear. The real 
task of an associated charity is to see 
that each family shall be united with 
some church, that it may have the larger 
spiritual life, shall have hygienic sur- 
roundings and home and workshop, that 
jt may have the healthful life, shall feel 
large responsibilities as the basis of the 
‘moral life; opportunities of recreation 
_-as a basis for the happy life; thrift as the 
‘basis for the independent life and a sense 
-and opportunity for service. When we 
‘do this, we are uniting our work with 
the possibilities of democratic life. “The 
‘point thas come,” said Miss . Higgins, 
‘when the associated charities can say to 
‘other organizations—‘We believe in social 
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measures.’ Do you believe in individual: 
measures? And will you help us??> | 

Hugh F. Fox, president of the, New. 
Jersey State Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians, called attention to the needs of still. 
smaller communities than those which: 
had been considered, where the function 
of a society to better living conditions 
is to general utility work, and where he 
said the necessary work is the useful 
work. It may mean child saving, work, 
helping state factory inspectors, medical 
charities, or a hundred other things which 
must be specialized in the larger com- 
munities. In giving counsel to such com- 
munities, he tells what had been written 
him by a resident in one of them: “We 
do not need any more star speakers; for 
a year they have educated us in a peace- 
ful ways What we want is for someone 
to come here and help us get down to a 
working basis.” E. ). Sollenberger, 
formerly secretary of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of Minneapolis and now 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Children’s 
Aid Society, pointed out the help which 
charity organization societies in smaller 
cities would mean to state campaigns— 
in behalf of child labor, tuberculosis, and 
other social reforms. There is not a 
single state movement but will be bene- 
fited by the fundamental work in these 
communities. That records in charitable 
organizations be given current use with- 
out violating confidences,—be made the 
means of voicing the needs of a city,— 
was urged by Sherman C. Kingsley of 
the Chicago Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. “For in- 
stance,’ he said, “we have found that 
fourteen per cent of all people dealt with 
by our society last year had tuberculosis, 
thirty-five per cent. were widows with 
children to support. Let us study these 
groups.’ Louis Levin of the Federated 
Hebrew Charities of Baltimore told of 
the financial system inaugurated by 
twelve constituent organizations there, 
and of its pronounced influence. The 
session was closed by Miss Richmond, 
who said in part: 


We are not going to win our fight, unless 
we believe in the power of the whole people 
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to be charitable and be charitable effectively. 
It is our task to call that power out. Let us 
have trained service by all means—but the 
highest test of trained service is its ability 
to use the untrained. We must get under- 
standing—come to know how poor families 
themselves look upon these problems we are 
facing, their point of view and the way they 
look upon life. The burden of proof is upon 
us, if they fail to co-operate, to show why 
they do not—why it is not our, fault. ; 


The conference closed with a resolu- 
tion appreciative of the hospitality of the 
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New York Charity Organization Society, 
and President de Forest, moved by Dr. 
Brackett of Boston and seconded by Mr. 
Bicknell of Chicago, with a cordial fare- 
well from Dr. Muensterberg of Berlin. 


On Wednesday a tour had been ar- 


ranged of new and old tenements, and 


other points of interest in the city, and on — 


Friday the delegates were guests of Com- 
missioner Robert Watchorn at Ellis 
Island. 


Jottings 


Brownsville’s Need of Schools.—President 
George Tonkonogy of the Brownsville, Texas, 
Board of Trade has called to the attention of 
that organization the need for more schools 
in Brownsville. He has pointed out that 
Public School No. 84, planned to accommo- 
date a total of 2400 pupils daily, was being 
attended by 6,000. 


Toronto’s School Crusade.——In Toronto an 
arrangement has been made by the School 
Board whereby the Medical Health Officer 
will give instruction to school teachers on 
how to detect defects in the eyes, ears, noses 
and throats of pupils, as well as skin dis- 
eases. Where possible the family will be 
expected to employ a regular physician, but 
if too poor to afford this, the necessary care 
will be given by physicians acting under 
the direction of the Health Department. 


Ontario Studies Prison Labor.—A commit- 
tee of the Ontario legislature is at present 
studying the question of prison labor and the 
establishment of a modern reformatory for 
young men. Several institutions in the 
United States have been visited and some 
recommendations will likely be made at the 
next legislature. 


Bake House Reform.—Representatives of 
twenty-five Hebrew societies of Philadelphia 
have protested against the unsanitary condi- 
tions of the Hebrew bake houses in the 
southern section of the city. Recommenda- 
tions suggesting the use of filtered water in 
the making of bread, paving with cement 
the old bake cellars, and ten other changes 
were adopted and sent to the proprietors of 
the various bake houses. If the recommen- 
dations are not complied with within a 
specified time, the societies state that they 
will appeal to the Board of Health. 


Hartford’s Home for the Aged.—The 
transformation of a sick benefit society, pay- 
ing three dollars a week to sick members, into 
a society for the care of the aged is somewhat 
unusual. This development of an organiza- 
tion in Hartford, Conn., has culminated in 
the purchase of a building by the Hebrew 


Ladies Benevolent Society. The house will 
be remodeled and will not be opened until 
every expense is covered. There will be no 
mortgage to encumber it. The original 
sick benefit society found that most of its 
members did not need to draw the three 
dollars a week provided, and the large fund 
thus accumulated was used for the relief of 
people not members of the society. It was 
then decided to start the fund for a home 
for the aged, and from ten per cent to twenty 
per cent of all moneys raised was put in this 
house fund. A number of loans without inter- 
est were secured to make the realization of 
the project possible, and within a very short 
time the home will be completely estab- 
lished. 


New Council House in Syracuse—For 
more than a year, the Syracuse section of the 
Council of Jewish Women has been endea- 
voring to select a new home. It succeeded 
in purchasing a house where the mission 
sewing school, the Boys’ Culture Club, and 
the religious school can be comfortably ac- 
commodated. 


Municipal Bath for Toronto.—Toronto is 
about to build a municipal bath house and 
public laundry to cost between forty and 
fifty thousand dollars. There will be four- 
teen shower baths for men and eight for 
women, and a plunge bath. 


Massachusetts Conference Report Cor- 
rected.—We are glad to correct two mis- 
statements made in the account of the Mas- 
sachusetts Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, appearing in the issue of November 
16. -The secretary and general agent of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is C. C. Carstens, not 
Miss Helen Woods. Mr. Carstens’s remarks 
were credited to Miss Woods, who is gen- 
eral secretary of the Worcester Children’s 
Friend Society. 

The portion of Henry D. Hervey’s address 
appearing on page 1046 should have been 
credited to Dr. Chancellor. Mr. Hervey was 
quoting 
new book, Motives, 
Education. \ 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


TEN YEARS OF CHARITIES 


It is ten years, this first week in December, since the society which now 


publishes CHARITIES AND THE Commons as its main contribution to the social 
work and social thought of the nation, began the publication of an eight page 


monthly, intended to serve simply as a means of communication between the 


society and its members. A year later, the kindly interest of a member of the 


Society’s Central Council, who had acquired fame and fortune as an advertising 


genius enabled the experiment of a weekly to be undertaken. As there were 
virtually no paid subscriptions, the editor and publishers asked admission to 
the mails as second class matter, on the ground that it was the official organ of 


a scientific society. The local postmaster, however, and the third assistant 


postmaster general at Washington loftily scorned the idea that a charitable 
society could be scientific, and coldly insisted upon either a bona fide subscription 


list or third class postage. A few years later they were similarly unable to see 


that a report on family desertion was sufficiently “germane” to the natural and 
proper subject matter with which the regular issues of the journal deal, to justify 
its appearing as a supplement, especially if there was enough to say on the subject 
to run into two or three hundred pages. Such official stupidity is, of course, 
exasperating, especially when it leads to the assumption of lawmaking power 


under the guise of departmental regulations and interpretations, but in this 
instance of first experience in our infancy with the workings of the mind of 
our third assistant postmaster general and his subordinates, we have no 


cause for complaint. The demand for subscriptions, though we held and still 


hold our alternative claim to be legitimate, that a charity organization society 


may be quite as scientific as a society for the study of earthworms, led directly 
to our seeking subscriptions. We got them. It is a pleasure to discover that 


most of those hundred subscribers whose names we proudly submitted to the 


authorities at Washington, with an affidavit that they had paid at least twenty- 


five cents for a three months’ subscription, are still among our subscribers, the 


valued center of a family circle of friends who have come into a relationship 
very different, we are sure, from that which is traditionally supposed to exist 
between sellers and buyers. 

For this magazine is primarily and essentially a co-operative undertaking 
for research and publicity. Its success cannot be judged by the mere number of 
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its subscribers, its newsstand sales, the amount of its advertising, the cleverness 
of its editorials, and the enterprise of its news service, but by the degree in 
which it serves as an educational institution for furthering the understanding of 
social conditions and the adoption of appropriate remedies. The three-fold co- 
operation embodied in the journal—financial, editorial, and in the use of material 
—has elsewhere been described as follows: 

Every annual subscription of two dollars—although it means a deficit if 
looked upon purely as a commercial transaction—is regarded as increasing by 
one the number of those who are taking part in the educational movement for 
which the journal stands. Every co-operating subscriber at ten dollars a year 
takes part in the same way as an individual center of influence, and besides 
enables the editors and their volunteer assistants to push their inquiries further, 
and to make them count for more. Every contributor of a thousand dollars or 
less to the annual guarantee fund is helping to make of the enterprise an 
effective bureau of research, a source of knowledge and of power for social 
reform and social advance. 

The co-operation which the journal has received from associate and depart- 
mental editors, from correspondents and contributors of articles, from book 
reviewers and confidential advisers, has been no less appreciated, no less vital 
to the sources of the enterprise, no less generous and valuable, even from the 
pecuniary standpoint, than the contributions of money. If all this service had 
been paid for at the usual market rates the undertaking would have been bank- 
rupt at the outset. 

A third kind of co-operation, less generally understood than either of those 
to which reference has been made, should be acknowledged. Cuaritirs has. 
come to be in a peculiar degree a magazine to be read and given to others to read, 
to be sent to persons who have not subscribed for it only because they do not 
know about it, to be purchased in quantities for the sake of some particular 
articles requiring special distribution, and above all to see its articles reprinted 
and its opinions quoted in the daily and weekly press throughout the country. 
The nature of the subjects discussed, and the fact that its articles are always. 
contributions to the public knowledge of those subjects by people who really 
know about them and care about them, have brought the most influential news- 
papers, not only in New York but in all sections of the country, to ask for advance 
sheets for use in their columns. In this way the radius of influence of the Char- 
ities Publication Committee is greatly extended. 

Its chief source of strength, however, is its increasing and exceptionally 
stable subscription circulation. Its ten thousand regular readers in every state 
are a compact group of social workers, ready to espouse every righteous cause of 
social reform, eager to learn of every advance, qualified because of constant 
touch with divers social efforts to form sound conservative judgments on new 
proposals, and cherishing a living faith in the possibility of progress, 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


INTERNATIONAL JUVENILE’ 
——$—— NN 
COURT SOCIETY 
ee ee ES 


To establish a clearing house for ‘in- 
formation concerning juvenile courts, the 
International Juvenile Court Society has 
been incorporated in Illinois, with Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of Denver as president. 

American leaders in this movement 
have been overwhelmed with requests for 
forms of laws, outlines of probation sys- 
tems and calls for speakers to present 
juvenile court work to legislative com- 
mittees and at public meetings. 

The society was organized with the fol- 
lowing objects: 

The establishment and efficiency of juve- 
nile courts. 

The extension and development of the pro- 
bation system among juvenile offenders. 

The application of scientific methods in 
the care of dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children brought before the juvenile 
courts. 

The establishment of homes of detention 
for children awaiting hearing in juvenile 
courts. 

The study of causes which produce de- 
pendency and delinquency among children. 


The work of the society is concentrat- 
ed upon the juvenile court and the essen- 
tial agencies accompanying it. The ju- 
venile court cannot of itself solve the 
problem of dependent and delinquent 
childhood and youth. But it is, in an 
increasing way, one of the most helpful 
agencies yet devised, when used in con- 
nection with a wise probation and de- 
tention system, for the solution of that 
problem. Its probation officer, in con- 
stant touch with the child in its home, 
has unequalled opportunities for helpful 
and permanent service to the child, at the 
most critical period of his life. 

As soon as possible the society will 
establish a central bureau with a paid 
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secretary and assistant. It will furnish 
approved forms of laws and of systems 
of probation based upon the working of 
juvenile courts in the states and cities 
where they have been most successfully 
developed. It will give plans for houses 
of detention for the custody of children 
awaiting hearing in the juvenile courts 
and, as its resources shall permit, will 
send out speakers to appear before leg- 
islative committees and at meetings of 
the friends of the children to urge the 
adoption of the juvenile court system. 
Without duplication of efforts and with- 
out invading the province of other so- 
cieties which are working in behalf of 
dependent and neglected children, a 
great field opens before the International 
Juvenile Court Society. 


The officers of the society follow: 


President, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary, Edward W. Frost, 1201-1206 
Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis.; treasurer, 
Bernard Flexner, Paul Jones Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; vice-presidents, Louise DeKoven 
Bowen, Chicago, Ill.; Homer Folks, New 
York city; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Judge 
William H. DeLacey, Washington, D. C.; 
Judge A. L. Frazer, Portland, Oregon; Craw- 
ford Jackson, Atlanta, Ga. 

The board of directors is as follows: 

Jane Addams, Chicago, Ill.: Louise De- 
Koven Bowen, Chicago, Ill.: John D. Cald- 


well, Sarah Platt Decker, Denver, Colo.; 
Judge William H. DeLacey, Washington, 
Dy CW, me ETiot = St: Louis, Mo.; Ber- 


nard Flexner, Louisville, Ky.; Homer Folks, 
New York city; Judge A. L. Frazer, Port- 
land, O.; Edward W. Frost, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
William R. George, Freeville, N. Y.; Timothy 
D. Hurley, Chicago, Ill.; Crawford Jackson, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Kelso, Toronto, Can. ; 
Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Denver, Colo.; Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Chicago, Ill.; Henry UL. McCune, 
Louise Foster McMillan, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Judge Thomas Murphy, Buffalo, N. ee 
Judge Neele B. Neelen, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Jacob A. Riis, Richmond Hill, L. DNs Ye: 


Ti5O 
Helen Rogers, Hartford, Conn.; Hannah 
Kent Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa.; Max Sen- 


ior, Cincinnati, Ohio; George W. Stubbs, 
Henry W. Thurston, Chicago, IIl.; Richard 
S. Tuthill, Chicago, Il]l.; William Wahl, 
Judge Robert Wilkin, Brooklyn, ING Nee PSE 
Winship, Boston, Mass. 


DRUNHKENNESS 
NOT A CRIME 


At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League last Tuesday, the 
report of its committee on drunkenness 
brought out some interesting suggestions 
for changes in the methods of dealing 
with drunkenness. Under the laws as 
they now stand in Massachusetts drunk- 
enness is treated as a crime and the crim- 
inal courts and the penal institutions are 
used in dealing with it. The central 
point of the recommendations of the 
league’s committee is that no case of 
drunkenness which is free from criminal 
taint should be dealt with at the House 
of Correction located on Deer Island 
or the State Farm, but that all such cases 
should be treated through probation and, 
by the aid of the probate courts (and in 
Boston also by the use of the Institutions 
Registration Department), through the 
Foxboro Hospital and the farm colony. 

The recommendations point to the 
need of a better grade of probation work 
than is now generally in use in the treat- 
ment of drunkenness, and to this end 
suggest the appointment of a supervisor 
of probation who shall do the work origi- 
nally assigned to the prison commission- 
ers, but which they have never been able 
to take up. Such a supervisor would call 
the probation officers into conference for 
the general improvement of the work 
and for developing a uniformity which 
is now lacking; he would establish a bu- 
reau of information through which all 
cases would be recorded and the work of 
each probation officer thus be made to 
supplement the work of every other offi- 
cer. These things are much needed, as 
at present the officers, even in the out- 
lying districts of Boston, have to do their 
work independently, without even the 
use of a telephone or proper recourse to 
the police in verifying the statements of 
prisoners, finding previous records or 
following up probationers. This inabili- 
ty has developed an indifference which 
has seriously crippled the system. 
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When an incipient drunkard has gone 
beyond the stage of probation, his char- 
acter with reference to criminal tenden- 
cies should determine whether he should 
be treated through Deer Island and the 
State Farm, or through the Foxboro 
Hospital. If free from criminal taint 
every effort with curative treatment 
should be made at the hospital, and, if 
this fails and a man becomes a confirmed 
drunkard, he should be sent to the farm 
colony on a cumulative sentence. This 
would ultimately result in permanent 
segregation for drunkards who could not 
be reached in any other way. 

There is reason for believing that 
these recommendations will result in 
some more satisfactory solution of the 
problem. The governor, as was noted 
some time ago, has appointed a new 
board of trustees for the Foxboro Hos- 
pital. So far as is known both the gov- 
ernor and the trustees cordially support 
this change in the system. A number of 
judges have become interested in the 
matter and at the recent meeting of the 
State Conference of Charities boldly out- 
lined these suggested changes for the im- 
provement of the probation system. 


CIVIC CONVENTION 
AT PROVIDENCE 


Two and two usually make four, but 
sometimes they make half a dozen. This 
was demonstrated in Providence, where 
the National Municipal League and the 
American Civic Association held a com- 
bined convention Nov. 19-22. The at- 
tendance was much more than double 
any previous convention of either body, 
and a new high water mark of interest 
and enthusiasm was reached. 

Important as the event was in bring- 
ing together these two organizations— 
the one devoted to better forms and ad- 
ministration of municipal government, 
and the other to the definite work of civic 
improvement—the joint convention and 
its program was significant of a more 
fundamental unity than that involving 
the interests of the league and the asso- 
ciation. For the men and women gath- 
ered together from many parts of the 
country, and the topics of the papers and 
discussions indicated a growing apprecia- 
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tion of the vital connection between bet- 
ter municipal politics, election laws and 
tax regulations, and real progress in all 
the efforts to make our cities, towns and 
_ villages cleaner, more beautiful and bet- 
ter places in which to live. This essen- 
tial unity of purpose, combining into one 
movement larger than any organization 
or set of organizations all the efforts to- 
wards civic betterment, was still further 
attested by the presence on the program 
of speakers representing allied phases of 
social work. Such an address was given 
by Homer Folks of New York, who 
pointed out that in seeking to remove 
preventable causes of poverty, such as 
tuberculosis, bad housing conditions and 
the like, the social and philanthropic 
workers of the country are among the 
most important factors in a fundamental 
Civic improvement that affects every city 
dweller. Similarly, the paper of Robert 
Watchorn, immigration commissioner at 
the port of New York, dealt with the 
Civic possibilities of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The formal alliance of civic organiza- 
tions manifested in this year’s joint con- 
vention, is likely next year to include 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League, negotiations being now under 
way toward this end. An informal gath- 
ering of forty men at lunch in a round 
table “city club conference” proved one 
of the most interesting and valuable fea- 
tures of the Providence meeting. City 
clubs of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati and Chicago were repre- 
sented by short talks from members, 
many questions drawing forth helpful 
discussion on the varying conditions of 
club house facilities and management, 
and schemes of organization and activity 
ranging from high dues and compara- 
tively restricted membership to no dues 
and a membership which seeks thousands 
drawn from every walk in life. 

Following the vigorous papers of 
Mayor Brand Whitlock, of Toledo, who 
described the evil of mixing national and 
local political issues, and several ad- 
dresses urging the separation of such 
elections, the discussion indicated a re- 
newed and practically unanimous empha- 
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sis on this as a vital point in the warfare 
on bosses and corruption. In this con- 
nection there was none but caustic crit- 
icism of the attitude assumed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Taft and some 
of their Ohio supporters, in unwarrant- 
ed national party interference against 
Mayor Johnson in Cleveland, and for 
Boss Cox in Cincinnati. 

Much interest and decided difference 
of opinion were evinced over the “com- 
missions plan” of city government which 
has become popular in certain sections 
of the West. Dr. W. B. Munro, of Har- 
vard University, described the Galveston 
plan and urged that it could not be 
charged with being undemocratic and 
un-American, as is the government by 
state commission. In its simplicity and 
placing of direct responsibility on a few 
men he thought the Galveston plan not 
unlike the New England town meeting 
and board of selectmen. The lack of 
thorough testing of the commission plan 
led Dr. Munro to advance no decided 
opinion as to its permanent value. In 
fact, he pointed out that it was adopted 
in time of emergency, and its success 
could no more be considered applica- 
ble to all communities than is a receiver- 
ship to the average healthy business con- 
cern. Another paper dealt with the Des 
Moines commission plan, recently adopt- 
ed, which involves added popular pow- 
ers of initiative, referendum and recall. 
Government by commission was severe- 
ly criticised by Rear Admiral F. T. Chad- 
wick, especially because it makes no sep- 
aration of money appropriating and 
money spending powers. The city gov- 
ernment of Newport was held up by him 
as far superior. Perhaps the most il- 
luminating side lights on the commission 
plan were contained in a paper by George 
C. Sikes, secretary of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Voters’ League, who declared 
that the success of the Galveston commis- 
sion is due not so much to its form and 
makeup as to its large powers. He dis- 
cussed hopefully the Chicago movement 
toward good government, placed faith in 
their essentially democratic aims and 
methods, and ventured the opinion that 
if the Chicago city council had the pow- 
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ers of the Galveston commission it would 
prove to be an even better scheme of city 
government. : 

General dissatisfaction was voiced con- 
cerning the present form of municipal 
taxation. Lawson Purdy, president of 
the New York Board of Taxes and As- 
sessments, and chairman of the National 
Municipal League committee on munici- 
pal taxation, reiterated the contention 
that city and state taxation should be en- 
tirely divorced, and. Dr. Delos F. Wil- 
cox, of the Detroit Municipal League, 
pointed out the evils of a general prop- 
erty tax in cities. The ability to conceal 
such property as bonds, stocks and se- 
curities makes general property tax 
nothing less than a free school of per- 
jury. 

Government by Public Opinion was 
the topic to which Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte, president of the 
National Municipal League, spoke. He 
analyzed public opinion as something 
wholly different from passing clamor, 
one of its chief demands being that all 
our laws be respected by all our citizens. 
This brought into a lengthy discussion 
the power of the press—for good when 
untrammelled and healthy, and for evil 
when newspapers become the organ of a 
person or “interest.” 

Public opinion was often referred to 
as the essential in civic reform, but in no 
special cause was it more urgently in- 
voked than in the battle against bill- 
boards, to which was devoted one of the 
liveliest sessions of the American Civic 
Association. Heavy taxation and a just 
boycott of articles so advertised were 
cited as most effective weapons made 
effective by public opinion. Upon the 
latter, judicial opinions are increasingly 
based recognizing ugly billboards as pub- 
lic nuisances and applying to them the 
police power of the state. 

A “Niagara evening’ testified elo- 
quently to what an aroused public opin- 
ion can accomplish. The civic associa- 
tion campaign, resulting in the Burton 
law, to limit the amount of water which 
the power companies can use, and the 
work of the McKim commission appoint- 
ed by Secretary Taft to further conserve 
the beauty of the falls, was outlined by 
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President J. Horace McFarland. Rep- 
resentatives of the commission and of 
the power companies also spoke. The 
latter described the improvement of con- 
ditions which the companies have under- 
taken in deference to public sentiment. 
In the case of one company the cost of 
this was given as $200,000. 

Parks and Public Preservations re- 
ceived the attention of a session over 
which presided Henry A. Barker, re- 
cently elected to the head of that depart- 
ment in the association. His emphasis 
on need of a comprehensive plan, includ- 
ing outer forest preserves and city play- 
grounds, as well as the usual types of 
parks, was in line with his proposed park 
plan for Providence. His untiring work 
and agitation on behalf of this progress 
was fittingly recognized by the conven- 
tion and the citizens of Providence in 
attendance. 

A significant addition to this year’s 
program was a section on Municipal 
Health -and Sanitation, which drew to- 
gether for conference the health officers 
of many cities. 


RAILWAY WAGES 
AND EFFICIENCY 


We publish in this number four arti- 
cles which deal with industrial accidents: 
A summary by Prof. Henderson of the 
present status of legislation on industrial 
insurance in the states of continental 
Europe; a report of the investigation of 
several hundred cases of industrial acci- 
dent in New York city, made by a com- 
mittee of the state conference; an ac- 
count of the system of self-insurance 
which a large company finds satisfac- 
tory; and an article on railway accidents. 
by the editor of The Ratlway Trainmen’s 
Journal. Each one of the four articles 
will repay attentive reading. 

It might be urged in reply to the stric- 
tures on railway management that with 
the recent rise in wages there has been 
a very marked fall in efficiency. Many 
managers claim that the fall in efficiency 
during the last five years has been as 
great as twenty-five per cent. If this is 
true it is of great significance in any con- 
sideration of accidents, for every care- 
less and inefficient man brought into the 
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railway service reduces the general grade 
of efficiency far below what on the sur- 
face would appear to be the case. It is 
not a question of averages but of the 
weakest link in the chain. Railway ef- 
ficiency so far as safety is concerned is 
at the point of the efficiency of the worst 
man in the service at any vital point. 
Whether there are adequate means of 
limiting the introduction of inefficient 
men is another question. It would be 
evidence of incompetence in management 
if in the long run higher wages meant 
diminishing efficiency, but for a transi- 
tional period they might conceivably have 
this incidental effect. These suggestions 
are not intended to weaken the force of 
Mr. Cease’s main contention that rail- 
Way corporations should be made to 
adopt every plan that promises safety in 
operation and the minimizing of disas- 
ters, but only to emphasize the fact- that 
the process of requiring this is not mere- 
ly one of legislation and prosecution but 
on the contrary involves very thorough 
and careful consideration. 


COURSE IN APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 
SS eS 


“For these questions of how people 
shall be fed and clothed, made comfort- 
able and happy, how they can honestly 
earn their daily bread, are not of to- 
morrow or next year. Those questions 
which relate to labor and capital, em- 
ployer and employe, the mutual relations, 
and the attitude to each other of the rich 
and the poor, are demanding answers. 
ies The church is to stand forth as 
the friend of the people, the workers, the 
real bone and sinew of the land, those 
upon whom the state depends in her su- 
preme struggles. They need the church 
and the church needs them. She was 
established mainly for them.” The above 
is quoted from an article by Professor J. 
W. Chickering in The Christian Advocate 
of November 21. Those familiar with the 
religious journals of the various denomi- 
nations, must have noticed the increasing 
interest they are showing in questions of 
“how people shall be fed and clothed, 
made comfortable and happy.” Already 
the church is beginning to realize that it 
cannot “ignore these questions except at 
the hazard of losing her influence and 
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power for good over the people, imperil- 
ing her very existence, and proving false 
to the trust committed to her by her 
Master.” 

Perhaps the Department of Church 
and Labor of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church is try- 
ing in the most concrete way to bring. 
the church nearer to the working people. 
Through the superintendent of this 
department, Rev. Charles Stelzle, a 
correspondence course in applied Chris- 
tianity has been established. The work 
is so arranged that a man may imme- 
diately put his study into effect in his 
own local field. Each student puts the 
emphasis upon the point of study that 
applies most largely to his own church 
work, reporting to the office of the de- 
partment the results of his efforts. 

Here is an outline of the topics to be 
studied: Study of Local Field, Methods 
of Social and Economic Reform, The In- 
stitutional Church Evangelism for Work- 
ing Men, The Use of Literature and 
How to Advertise the Church. The 
course has just been organized, but al- 
ready the number of ministers enrolled 
shows the real interest that the clergy 
is beginning to show in common welfare 
subjects. 


Early Shopping on a 
National Scale 


A hearty response to the “shop early” 
appeal, sent out by the joint efforts of 
Charities Publication Committee and 
the National Consumers’ League, has 
come from many store managers and 
owners who are gladly co-operating in 
the movement for relieving the rush in 
the final fortnight before Christmas. The 
shop early movement was started sixteen 
years ago by the New York City Con- 
sumers’ League at the suggestion of Jo- 
sephine Shaw Lowell. 

One of the most interesting replies was 
from the Reid and Hughes Company of 
Lawrence, Mass., where the drygoods 
dealers have an agreement regarding the 
hours of keeping open for the Christmas 
trade as follows: 


Monday, Dec. 17, open 8.30 A. M., close 
6 P. M. 
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Tuesday, Dec. 18, open 9.30 A. M., close 
9.45 P. M. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19, open 9.30 A. M., close 
9PM. 

Thursday, Dec. 20, open 9.30 A. M., close 
9.30 P. M. 

Friday, Dec. 21, open 9.30 A. M., close 10.15 
P. M. 

Saturday, Dec. 2, open 9.30 A. M., close 
q0)-Pe M. 

Monday, Dec. 24, open 9 A. M., close 11 
P,. M. 

An hour and a quarter is allowed for 
dinner at noon and-an hour for supper 
so that the working hours for the week 
were 58. The dates used here are for 
last year, but the plan will be repeated. 

Some sentences, significant of the spir- 
it in which the appeal was received, have 
been taken from letters received by the 
editor: 

We believe so faithfully regarding the 
safeguarding of employes that we are sacri- 
ficing many thousands of dollars by the 
closing of our store at 6.30 every Saturday, 
and during July and August we close at 1 
P. M in the face of the fact that the other 
stores who, with us, constitute the great 
shopping center of Cleveland, keep their 
stores open every Saturday night. At 
Christmas time we do not keep our store 
open except three or four days prior to 
Christmas. As to the advertising of our 
closing, we are members of a retail board 
who have adopted this same plan of early 
closing and advertising the fact in space paid 
for collectively. : We will gladly 
publish the notice as we have done in other 
years, and it meets with our hearty ap- 
proval. F We will gladly insert the 
early shopping sentiment as usual in our De- 
cember advertising. . . . We shall be glad to 
take this matter up as we did last year as we 
feel it is a worthy one. . . . We have always 
advocated short hours, and anything which 
tends toward accomplishment of this object 
meets with our hearty approval. We con- 
sider it a duty and privilege to co-operate 
with you in all such good work. 


At the time of going to press, replies 
had been received from the following 
business houses: 

A. D. Matthews’ Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
A. Steiger & Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Bedford Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., New York city, N. Y.; Bush 
& Bull, Easton, Pa.; Caheen Bros., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
Company, Providence, R. I.; C. H. Almond 
Dry Goods Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Crow 
& Whitmarch, Cleveland, O.; Duffy-McInner- 
ney Company, Rochester, ING ew DUNS Datt 
& Co., Columbus, O.; EH. C. Tower & Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Fifth Street Store, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Flint & Flint, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
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Geo. R. Taylor Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Gilmour Bros., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Gray & 
Tallant Company, Duluth, Mich.; Gross 
Brothers, Cumberland, Md.; Henry Siegel 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Houghton & Dut- 
ton Company, Boston, Mass.; MHutzler 
Brothers, Baltimore, Md.; J. B. White Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga.; James R. Senior, New 
York city; J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, 
Neb.; John G. Myers Company, Albany, N. 
Y; Jones Dry Goods Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kaufmann Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Kenny Brothers, Canton, O.; Kohn-Furch- 
gott Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; L. Ham- 
mond Dry Goods Co., Mobile, Ala.; Lewis 
Lauer, Baltimore, Md.; Leslie Dry Goods 
Company, Haverhill, Mass.; L. S. Donaldson 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; M. Furchgott 
& Company, Charleston, S. C.; Montgomery 
Fair, Montgomery, Ala.; Newman and 
Levinson, San Francisco, Cal.; Reid & 
Hughes Company, Lawrence, Mass.; R. H. 
White Company, Boston, Mass.; R. Lowen- 
stein & Brothers, Memphis, Tenn.; Roe 
Dry Goods Company, Ithaca, N. Y.; Sibley 
Lindsay & Curr Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Siegel Cooper & Company, Chicago, II1.; 
Siegel Cooper Company, New York city, N. 
Y.; The Boston Store, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
The Herzfeld, Phillipson Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; The Hudson Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; The Lyon Dry Goods Company, 
Toledo, O.; The May Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; The M. W. Tanner Company, Saginaw, 


Mich.; Timothy Smith Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Walt, Rettew & Clay, Norfolk, Va.; 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Newspapers in all parts of the country 
are making the campaign known, and 
clippings are pouring in showing their 
practical co-operation. Some, as for in- 
stance, the Indianapolis Star, the Lynch- 
burg News and the Houston Post, not 
only have published the announcement, 
but have written to the editors express- 
ing a wish to do anything further pos- 
sible to aid in the movement. “Happi- 
ness, not hardship, will be the rule this 
Christmas if all shop early,” is the bur- 
den of the notices published. 

William B. Howland, treasurer of The 
Outlook, writes: “We shall be delighted 
to accept your suggestion and publish 
the card you send as an advertisement 
without charge. It is a good idea.” 

Miss Henrietta I. Goodrich of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston writes that the letter 
regarding early shopping will be read at 
all public meetings between now and De- 
cember 25. 


1907 
The Significance of the San 


Francisco Election 
O. K. Cushing 


The city government of San Francisco 
is established by charter which gives the 
city practically complete control of its 
municipal affairs, free from interference 
by the legislature. The boards which 
control the various departments, streets, 
education, health, police, fire, etc., are 
appointed by the mayor and thus a vast 
power for good or evil is placed in the 
hands of the incumbent of that office. 
The municipal election occurs biennially 
in the odd numbered years. 

Prior to the election in 1901 there had 
been a bitterly fought strike of the team- 
sters, and, rightly or not, there grew up 
a strong feeling among representatives 
of organized labor that the city govern- 
ment had not acted fairly towards the 
unions. As a result a union labor ticket 
was placed in the field. There were three 
candidates and a minority of the total 
vote was sufficient to elect. To the sur- 
prise of a great majority of the people 
the union labor candidate for mayor was 
elected. He was a man unknown to pub- 
lic life; but when, immediately after his 
election, a letter was published in which 
he declared his allegiance to a _ well 
known political boss, the hearts of good 
citizens were filled with apprehension for 
the city’s future. Notwithstanding a 
lowering of the efficiency of the city gov- 
ernment, the control of patronage and 
the prosperity of the city contributed to 
his re-election in 1903. In 1905 a fusion 
of the Republican and Democratic parties 
was attempted. As is frequently the 
case, however, the fusion ticket failed to 
unite the strength of the old parties and 
Schmitz and his entire ticket were elect- 
ed; this time by a heavy majority. This 
was a bad symptom. It indicated that a 
majority of the voters were willing to 
support a corrupt city government as 
long as they were individually prosper- 
ous. The campaign had been most bit- 
ter; the administration was charged, in 
the press and on the stump, with graft- 
ing, and the people knew what the issue 
was. Thousands who voted for the ad- 
ministration must have felt certain. that 
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it was corrupt. Many, no doubt, sup- 
ported it because it was so. A signifi- 
cant fact was that in the districts where 
the business men reside the majority 
against the ticket had dwindled to a few 
hundred votes. The situation clearly 
illustrates how a corrupt government, if 
long sustained, will dull the public con- 
science and corrupt the entire people. 

A few months after this election came 
the fire, and after that the convincing 
proof of the shameful corruption that a 
majority of the people already felt sure 
existed. Through the intervention of 
the district attorney the convicted mayor 
was succeeded by an honorable and able 
man and the boodling supervisors were 
supplanted by a board of high-minded 
and public-spirited citizens. Then came 
the recent election when the voters of 
the city had their first opportunity to ex- 
press themselves concerning the present 
situation. 

The changed conditions, resulting from 
the fire, make close comparisons impos- 
sible; but some of the figures available 
show roughly what happened. The total 
vote cast in 1905 was a little over 70,000, 
and in 1907 about 57,000, a decrease of 
nearly nineteen per cent. Of the total 
vote cast, Mayor Taylor received a ma- 
jority, and, in number, as many votes as 
the fusion candidate received two years 
ago, notwithstanding the falling off in 
the total vote already noted. On the 
other hand the union labor candidate re- 
ceived less than forty-five per cent of 
the vote that elected his predecessor. 
Taylor received more votes than the 
union labor candidate in the districts 
scuth of Market street, where the labor 
vote is heaviest. These facts are the 
more impressive considering that the 
falling off in the total vote is largely rep- 
resented by business men who are tem- 
porarily residing in suburban towns, so 
that the labor vote should be relatively 
stronger than it was two years ago. 
Moreover, this year there were three can- 
didates, not counting the socialist who 
polled only a nominal vote. A young re- 
publican organized an independent move- 
ment in the Republican party and carried 
the primary election by a splendid major- 
ity. Unfortunately, he was not big 
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enough to see that the vote was not per- 
sonal to him. He caused himself to be 
nominated for mayor by the Republicans, 
but was repudiated by a minority of the 
convention and at the polls received less 
than one-sixth of the total vote. It may 
be assumed that, if he -had not been a 
candidate, the union labor candidate 
would have received a somewhat larger 
vote, but the greater part of this vote 
would, no doubt, have gone to Taylor. 

The sentiment of the people is more 
clearly reflected in the vote for district 
attorney. Here there were but two can- 
didates, one of whom was the man whose 
official action had resulted in the present 
clean city administration, so the issue 
was clearly presented. In the south of 
Market street districts, jfist referred to, 
the union labor candidate for district at- 
torney received fewer votes than the can- 
didate for mayor. In the territory north 
of Market street and west of Van Ness 
avenue, embracing the best residence 
district of the city, the union labor candi- 
date for district attorney received nearly 
2,500 more votes than the same party 
cast for mayor. It is fair to assume that 
union men throughout the city cast their 
votes for mayor and district attorney in 
the same relative proportion. We are 
therefore led to the conclusion that on 
the simple question of good government, 
when freed from any question involving 
organized labor, the union man makes 
a better showing than the so-called “good 
citizen” in other walks of life. Notwith- 
standing the corruption that has existed, 
it is apparent that there are still busi- 
ness men here who think the prosecution 
of crime in high places “hurts business” ; 
but fortunately they are greatly in the 
minority. 

This election demonstrates again that, 
when the issue is clearly presented, the 
American people, irrespective of party 
affiliations or personal differences on 
other questions, are in favor of honest 
government. Organized labor has freed 
itself from the control of selfish leaders 
working only for their own ends, and has 
evidently decided that its interests can 
best be advanced outside of politics. This 
lesson, if it has been learned, is a most 
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important one; for it seems self-evident 
that a democracy cannot long survive if 
party alignment is to be based upon such 
an undemocratic principle as class dis- 
tinction. 

The effect upon the social side of the 
city life is not less important. Mayor 
Taylor had already reorganized the po- 
lice commission and the former chief, 
who remained in office for months after 
being indicted for perjury, was forced 
to resign. A capable man has been ap- 
pointed president of the Board of Public 
Works and that board has accomplished 
an immense amount of work in cleaning 
and repairing streets and sewers during 
the past three months. It is expected 
that further changes for the good of the 
public service will be made in this de- 
partment in the near future. The Board 
of Health has been reorganized and now 
numbers among its members some of the 
best medical men of the city. The new 
health officer, Dr. Gunn, was head of the 
Bureau of Special Relief under the Re- 
lief Corporation. This board is clearing 
out the county hospital, which was the 
poorest of the large hospitals in the state. 
The chronic cases will be cared for in 
better quarters in the almshouse and cur- 
able cases will be cared for in private 
institutions. The almshouse inmates will 
be cared for at the Ingleside camp of the 
Relief Corporation until next year when 
the inmates of that camp will be trans- 
ferred to the new home that has been 
built from the relief funds on the alms- 
house tract. Besides this the Board of 
Health has greatly improved the sani- 
tary condition of the city and has done 
much to clean up the irregular refugee 
camps which were not controlled by the 
Relief Corporation and were a constant 
menace to health in their vicinity. Hun- 
dreds of people have been removed from 
these camps, and they are being broken 
up as rapidly as possible. 

The work of the Relief Corporation 
and the ordinary charitable organizations 
is now being properly supplemented by 
the city government. The work of Mr. 
Langdon, Mr. Heney, and Mayor Taylor 
has been endorsed and the future looks 
bright for San Francisco. 


A Cobden of To-day 


Elizabeth B. Butler 


Secretary of the Consumers’ League of New Jersey 


A popular tradition still entertained in 
this country is that American women 
are progressive. For some years past 
we have rested content with this com- 
fortable fiction, but meanwhile in Finland 
—name full of new-born promise—in 
Germany, and in England, whose spirit 
and development we have so little under- 
stood, there have come into prominence 
large groups of women with a concept 
of freedom great enough to hold the at- 
tention of the continent, and with power 
sufficient—because born of that freedom 
—to bring them far on toward political 
admission of the justice of their de- 
mands. 

One of the English women who have 
suffered for their cause is Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson, daughter of Richard Cobden, 
and like him in the spirit that fights for 
attainment against any and all obstacles. 
While American suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists have been occupied with parlor 
meetings and afternoon teas, she with 
her co-workers has been speaking at 
street meetings of workingmen and 
women, winning the pledges of members 
of Parliament, finally, when pledges 
proved meaningless, forcing a hearing in 
the House of Commons and going to jail 
for it—gladly, for her cause gained that 
much more. For the past few weeks Mrs. 
Sanderson has been in this country. She 
has spoken at meetings of women’s clubs, 
visited different suffrage conventions, and 
studied with reference to conditions in 
England the conditions of American 
working people. It was through the labor 
movement, with which she has worked 
for years, that she came into the suffrage 
movement. It is with the working peo- 
ple that her deepest interest lies and that 
some of her most effective work has been 
done. 

In discussing the present situation, 
Mrs. Sanderson states what is perhaps 
not generally known, that up to 1832 
women voted in England. This was of 
course a property vote. ‘‘When the re- 
form bill was brought in in 1832,” she 
comments, “the Liberals decided that Lib- 
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erals were not to be women, but only to 
be men. So it was especially put that ‘per- 
son’ was to have ‘male’ placed before it, 
that it might be clear that ‘persons’ 
represented only the male portion of the 
community.” Out of the general dissat- 
isfaction attending the various limitations 
of the Reform Bill grew the Chartist 
movement. The working class was de- 
termined to assert its power. All sorts 
of outrages were committed. Towns 
were sacked and burned. There was a 
large increase in the suffrage, but the 
women were still left out. Later, in 
1867, when a new suffrage bill was be- 
fore the House, through the efforts of the 
women suffragists and of John Stuart 
Mill, a petition with four thousand sig- 
natures, moving that the suffrage be ex- 
tended to women, was put before the 
House of Commons. In spite of the 
help of Mill and Disraeli, the women 
were unsuccessful. In 1882, came the 
third reform bill, having for its object 
the granting of the vote to the agricul- 
tural laborer. The woman’s cause was 
urged again. Mr. Gladstone was much 
opposed to it, but the friends of sex 
equality insisted on a hearing. A pe- 
tition with twenty-five thousand names 
was presented; it had no effect at all. 
The year before last, in the north of 
England, a new phase of the movement 
started. A college woman who had taken 
her degree in law and was not allowed 
to practise because she was a woman, a 
few factory girls, some mill girls, began 
to make street speeches. At Christmas 
time, they sang carols and collected 
money enough to keep on with their 
work. “A very little goes far with us 
in England for we are much more accus- 
tomed to speak on street corners than in 
halls. We stand on a chair or an orange 
box, then we ring a dinner bell and just 
keep on until the audience comes. It 
doesn’t take long. Then we begin.” 
From town to town the girls went, gain- 
ing the interest of the people each week 
more and more, in reality bringing once 
again to a living issue the cause of jus- 
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tice to women. _—‘ Finally they came up 
to London and said that they were going 
to convert the city. Mrs. Sanderson was 
among the converted. 

It was before the grate fire upstairs 
in a woman’s club house—between the 
hours of an afternoon spent in visiting 
the alleys and byways of one of our pros- 
perous cities, and an evening in that 
American institution, a child-employing 
glass house—that Mrs. Sanderson told 
me the story of the English movement. 

At the beginning of last year there 
was a great deputation to London. Every 
sort of society of organized women, 
working in every sort of cause, was rep- 
resented. They went to see the prime 
minister and made speeches to him about 
the justice of their demands, but Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, although 
expressing his sympathy and _ interest, 
said that he could do nothing as mem- 
bers of his cabinet objected. Then came 
the time of determination. ‘Then,” says 
Mrs. Sanderson, “we knew that no great 
reform movement ever had succeeded 
without a demonstration. Our cause 
must have its martyrs. We couldn’t 
burn down houses or sack towns; but at 
least we could suffer. We continued our 
street meetings, our rebellion; we are 
going to rebel, until we shall be acknowl- 
edged—citizens. We tried to win over— 
not your great ladies, who live in fine 
houses, and are really nearly stupified 
by having everything they want. We 
tried to win the working people.” 

On the twenty-first of last October, the 
leading women in the movement met to 
decide on a course of action. They had 
agreed beforehand that all would do 
whatever the majority thought best. The 
new Parliament was assembling. ‘We 
felt that we must make our demands 
known in some way that we had not used 
before. For years we had known the 
life of the working women and the miser- 
able wages they were earning. It had 
been found that whereas men’s wages in 
England had risen sixty per cent in the 
last twenty years, women’s wages had re- 
mained stationary, or in some cases were 
even lower. We had tried charity. We 
must do something that would give them 
the power themselves. 
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“Tt was finally decided that we go to 
the House of Commons on the opening 
day; that we send in to the prime minis- 
ter, and if he would not see us, that we 
there in the House of Commons make 
known our demands. Two or three 
hundred women from the East End 
of London, we told to come with us to 
the Parliament buildings. They had im- 
plicit faith in us and came. We are ready 
for anything when we have the ideal 
before us. I knew that I had only to 
think of the suffering people I had seen, 
of all the misery of the women and chil- 
dren, and it does not matter what I 
suffer if only I can do something.” 

The House of Commons is really un- 
der the speaker’s orders! He had given 
directions to the chief of police that only 
twenty women were to be admitted on 
that day, so the majority, the poor 
women from East London were left out- 
side. The others entered the lobby, 
which is a passageway between the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, and by its very atmosphere exacts 
deference and silence from those who en- 
ter it. Street meetings, in fact, are pro- 
hibited within a mile of the Houses. Tra- 
ditions and law alike were broken that 
day by these women who dared things 
unheard of before in English history. As 
they had agreed, they asked an audience 
ot the prime minister, but he refused to 
see them. Then one of the six who had 
entered, a young girl, stood up on a 
chair, and cried out: “I demand the 
rights of citizenship.” “Then,” said 
Mrs. Sanderson, “the police rushed in in 
great force. We all joined hands round, 
and held on until she was dragged down. 
Mrs. Despard said the same words. She 
was dragged down in the same way. 
Then came my turn. I was dragged 
down and out into the street.” Mean- 
while, the women outside were holding 
a meeting and they were arrested too. 

The leaders were released on bail, and 
obliged to appear the next morning be- 
fore the magistrate. “The charge 
against us was ‘abusive language.’ The 
magistrate was an old man and very 
deaf and rather stupid. We stood there in 
the dock. We refused to call witnesses, 
we made no protest, we did nothing. I 
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said that it was impossible for us to state 
our cause by any constitutional means, 
and that we therefore had taken the only 
means in our power; that I considered 
the court had no right to arrest us be- 
cause we had taken no part in making the 
laws and therefore could not be judged 
by the courts. The magistrate said that 
we could be bound over to keep the peace 
for six months if we would give up ten 
pounds. We refused. So he said: “wo 
months in the second division—the 
prison reserved for ordinary criminals. 
To us women they had given this sen- 
tence because they thought it would 
frighten us. They would never have 
dared to so sentence a man for such an 
offense.” 

Of her prison experience, Mrs. San- 
derson speaks with humorous pity and 
deep indignation at the blindness and 
thoughtlessness of those who continue 
such a system. To her, the daughter of 
one of the greatest of English Liberals, 
a woman whose charm of personality, 
unwavering and high-bred courage in 
loyalty to her cause, win the admiration of 
all who meet her; to her, there were no 
relaxations of the prison discipline. She 
sought for none; she was eager to pay 
the full penalty. She said of the life 
there: “At the prison, everything is done 
to punish, nothing to reform, nothing 
to improve. It is a terrible system. 
There were eight hundred women in 
that prison, most of them sentenced for 
drunkenness or infanticide. John Ruskin 
has said some very true things, and one 
of them is this: ‘If there is a murder in 
any district, we should hang the most 
respectable members of the district.’ So 
I thought that for all these crimes for 
which these poor women are in prison, 
society is responsible. They are the 
victims, these poor drunken women. 

“We were put in solitary confinement. 
We had small, dark, barred cells with 
tiny, narrow gratings at the top at one 
side. We couldn’t see the sun; we 
couldn’t see the light; we never got any 
fresh air. Only for a few hours in the 
day we were allowed to go into the court- 
yard. There we walked in line, round 
and round in the little courtyard, always 
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in the same direction, until we could 
scarcely stand. 

“One day I asked the matron, ‘Mayn’t 
we change?’ 

“What for?’ she said. 

“ ‘Because it makes us giddy.’ 

“But she didn’t even answer. After a 
while, however, we were allowed to go 
the other way. So as least one reform 
is due to our term in prison. The bell 
rings at five o’clock every day, and then 
we get up and scrub our cells and make 
our tins shine. Besides that we have to 
sew postmen’s bags. We sew at these 
bags by hand for six or eight hours of 
the day. It is very useless because they 
could be made in a few minutes by ma- 
chine, and some of these poor women 
had come into prison with no clothing 
but rags. But they never think of what 
is useful in prison. They think only of 
punishment. 

“The only member of parliament who 
came to visit us while we were in prison 
was the leader of the Labor Party. A 
fuss was made and we were put in the 
first division. But we wanted to be mar- 
tyrs. We didn’t care to change. We 
might have worn our own clothes, but 
we didn’t. We wore the old prison 
clothes, which didn’t fit us, but which 
were given out as they happened to come. 
A long dress to a short person, a small 
dress to a stout person, without reference 
to size or shape. We refused, too, to 
take privileges in our food; we continued 
with the prison fare, insufficient, ill- 
cooked, monotonous, chosen with no re- 
gard for nourishment.” 

The prisoners had been confined for 
over a month. Then at a bye-election in 
the north of England, the Liberal candi- 
date was in such imminent danger of de- 
feat that he hastily telegraphed down: 
“We lose the election unless you let 
those women out.” That was the all- 
powerful plea, and they were set at lib- 
erty. 

Since then the suffragists have won 
victories. In Liverpool, in Glasgow, in 
conservative Edinburgh, the most enthu- 
siastic meetings have welcomed their 
speakers, and passed resolutions de- 
manding equal suffrage. This does not 
mean, as many Americans suppose, a re- 
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stricted middle class suffrage. By the 
most recent amendment to the law, the 
“latchkey” provision, every man who has 
a lodging of any sort is entitled to vote. 
Vagrants only are excluded. The fran- 
chise would be extended to women on the 
same terms. 

“Meanwhile,” says Mrs. Sanderson, 
“they have four hundred police living in 
the underground cellars of the House of 
Commons. It is worse than when they 
had Guy Fawkes. When any of our 
members come out of jail, we meet 
them with a brass band and march 
in procession. One time a_ peer- 
ess led the procession, and a peer- 
ess can’t be refused entrance to the 
House of Commons. So she took in the 
petition and the other women were ar- 
rested. About two hundred women have 
been arrested by now. We don’t expose 
the same ones. We think it better for 
different ones to suffer in order to show 
our strength. And now they have given 
usasop. The thing that we want is the 
parliamentary ballot. We are not en- 
tirely left out like you Americans; we 
have always had some voice in municipal 
affairs. But now the House of Lords 
which is not representative, has brought 
in a bill to permit women to be elected to 
the County Council of London.” 

“And when will the suffrage be gain- 
ed?” I asked. “Not later than the next 
election. The leaders of each political 
party have declared themselves in favor 
of our cause. Four hundred members 
of the House of Commons are pledged 
to give us the suffrage. But they don’t 
want to. They don’t know how the 
women will vote. In New Zealand, 
where women vote, they have old age 
pensions; they have a minimum wage; 
they have no child labor. These things 
are good. We think that the enfran- 
chisement of women will be the downfall 
of physical force.” 

By the labor movement and the suf- 
frage movement in this country, Mrs. 
Sanderson is equally puzzled. “Who are 
your great women, your leaders?” she 
asked. It seemed to her that we Ameri- 
cans are “too afraid that we shall not be 
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considered respectable,” that we cling too 
persistently to conventions which English 
women have already cast aside. She 
has wrought out her political opin- 
ions through years of acquaintance 
with the needs of the English working 
class, with the efforts of reformers, and 
tion in the slums of English cities. Many 
American women she believes, are at- 
tempting to deal with social facts with 
whose significance they are unfamiliar, a 
super-structure of whose foundations 
they are ignorant. After a lengthy re- 
ception at a Chicago club where Mrs. 
Sanderson was deluged by women, hun- 
dreds of them, she asked her hostess, 
“But have all these women nothing to do 
that they attend so many meetings?” 
The apparent apathy in the suffrage 
movement in this country, she thinks, is 
due to the fact that it is still a middle 
class movement. It is only by the fusion 
of the woman’s cause with that of the 
working class, by the recognition that in 
the essential elements of justice they two 
are one, that power can be gained. In 
an address to the Pennsylvania State 
Suffragist Association, she said: “It is 
the working men that we look to. They 
may be drunkards; they may be thrift- 
less; but they have an ideal after all . . 
“Now you have your suffrage socie- 
ties, but you must get more than suffrage 
societies. You must go out into the 
world. You must make yourselves a 
political power. There is a blot on your 
escutcheon. I refer to your child labor. 
When we have a question like that in 
England, we go to every candidate and 
say, ‘Will you stand for that? Will you 
pledge yourself to get the law altered?’ 
It makes it easier for them. Then, by de- 
grees you find yourself a leavening force 
in the political world. We would never 
dream of not being in at every political 
contest that was going on. Every ques- 
tion has concern for women as much as 
for men. Besides, it is your duty. You 
must do it. It is to be for the nation. 
You must go out and work with men. 
Men and women together must make a 
nation. You must have the courage of 
your ideal.” 
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Assimilation is much talked of in this 
country. Its desirability is so taken for 
granted that any and every method of 
liastening it;may seem acceptable too, 
until something brings to attention what 
bad company this very assimilation keeps. 
Wherever in the world there are people 
crying, “We are oppressed,” there you 
are likely to find another set of people 
protesting “This is no oppression, it is 
assimilation—benevolent assimilation.” 
The shout of “Islam or the sword,” 
wrought probably the most rapid assimi- 
lation on record, 

It is a commonplace of history that 
while the constitution of centralized states 
on a territorial basis, putting an end to 
feudal disorganization, was the character- 
istic accomplishment of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
aclive ferment of the nineteenth century 
has been the principle of nationalities. 
Each group with a racial or cultural 
unity, and above all with the type and 
sign of this—a common speech, has been 
eagerly struggling toward autonomy or 
at least toward the right to develone along 
its own lines and to use its own language. 

Everywhere this nationalistic move- 
ment has revealed fresh human treasures. 
It has called forth some of the rarest and 
finest blossoms of the spirit of mankind 
and given us in literature highly differ- 
entiated types of new and poignant beauty 
doubly welcome in a_ levelling and 
cosmopolitan age. Folk lore, art and 
philology have also felt its vivifying 
touch. It has evoked the most intense 
devotion and been the cause of the most 
heroic sacrifices. 

On the other hand it has divided peo- 
ples who before were hardly conscious of 

10Other articles by Miss Balch in this series appeared 
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differences and has narrowed men’s sym- 
pathies to their own little group,—in 
striking contrast to the unbounded hu- 
manitarianism of the eighteenth century. 
It has lighted indescribable fires of bit- 
terness. Perhaps no moral agony is 
greater than to see the language and tra- 
dition of one’s fathers, one’s spiritual 
birthright, strangled to death by a con- 
temptuous rival. The Pole in Germany, 
the Slovak in Hungary, the Little Russian 
iu Russia—and how many more—all feel 
the hand at their throats.‘ It is cruel 
enough when, as among the Germans of 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, the loss 
is local and personal only. Though they 
see their children forcibly Russified yet 
they know that across the border Ger- 
many is continuing her progress without 
thought of check. What is it to the 
Slovak, who knows that if his iliom be- 
comes obsolete in Hungary it never more 
can take its place among the living 
tongues of men, when he sees h's school 
funds confiscated, his press harried and 
his children systematically taughc to de- 
spise the language and nationality which 
he loves with a Slav’s cbstinate intensity ? 

With these things in mind one turns 
to the United States and finds there a 
process of Americanization going on 
which must be seen to be comprehended, 
and which becomes the more impressive 
the more it is studied. Here are over 
seventy-five millions of people, repre- 
sentatives of an indefinite variety of hu- 
man stocks, presenting in general an al- 
most painful degree of m riformity. For 
local color the short story writer must 
generally have recourse to sheltered com- 
munities, to frontier outnosts or to colo- 
nies of recent newcomers—all now rapid- 
ly losing their peculiarities. 

Yet even here assimilation is not quite 
without signs of difficulty and apprehen- 
sion and “opposing purposes—signs of 
dread and jealousy, on the part of Ameri- 
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cans, of the alien influences brought in 
by the streams of newcomers, of dread 
and jealousy, on their part, of American 
influence and fear of Americanizing pres- 
sure. One comes sometimes with a sense 
of shock to a realization of points of view 
strange to one’s own. Take, for instance, 
a conversation that I once had with a 
Polish-American priest. 

I had said something about “Ameri- 
cans,” that they were not apt to be in- 
terested in Polish history, or something 
of the sort. Instantly he was on fire. 
“You mean English-Americans,” he said. 
“The English constantly speak as if they 
were the only Americans or more Ameri- 
cans than others. The history of the 
United States published by Scribner’s is 
written wholly from the English point of 
view and that is very common. Even 
such a great paper as The Chicago Trib- 
une is written by men just over from 
England, yet they speak of foreigners 
when they mean any Americans but 
English. For instance, in a recent bank 
failure they said that many ‘foreigners’ 
would lose, referring to German-Ameri- 
cans and others who had been in the 
country for generations. A priest born 
in Baltimore of Italian parents, speak- 
ing English and Italian equally naturally, 
will see an English priest new come from 
Ireland promoted over him because he is 
a foreigner.” 

I remarked that if I went to Poland 
he would not consider me a Pole. “No, 
that is different. America was empty, 
open to all comers alike. There is no 
reason for the English to usurp the name 
of American. They should be called 
Yankees if anything. That is the name 
of English-Americans. There is no such 
thing as an American nation. Poles 
form a nation, but the United States is 
a country, under one government, inhabit- 
ed by representatives of different nations. 
As to the future I have, for my part, 
no idea what it will bring. I do not 
think that there will be amalgamation, 
one race composed of many. The Poles, 
Bohemians and so forth remain such 
generation after generation. Switzer- 
land has been a republic for centuries but 
never has brought her people to use one 
language. For myself I favor one lan- 
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guage for the United States, either Eng- 
lish or some other, to be used by every 
one, but there is no reason why people 
should not also have another language; 
that is an advantage, for it opens more 
avenues to Europe and elsewhere.” 

He was indignant at the requirement 
of the new naturalization law making a 
knowledge of English .a condition of 
citizenship. I advanced as an argument 
for it the fact that the proceedings of 
Congress are carried on in English and 
that to vote intelligently a man must be 
able to follow them. “In our Polish 
papers,” he said, “the congressional de- 
bates are as fully reported as in the 
English-American papers and politics can 
be as intelligently followed.” I confess 
that I could not urge that many English- 
speaking voters seek familiarity with the 
debates in full in the Congressional 
Record. 

I do not think that the views that I 
have tried to reproduce here are typical 
but they certainly suggest a reconsidera- 
tion of various questions. 

In a composite people like the Ameri- 
can it is inevitable that the color of the 
whole should appear different to those 
who view it from different points. The 
Englishman is apt to think of the United 
States as literally a new England, a coun- 
try inhabited in the main by two classes 
—on the one hand descendants of seven- 
teenth century English colonists and on 
the other newly arrived foreigners. 

The continental European, on the con- 
trary, is apt to suffer from the comple- 
mentary illusion and to believe that prac- 
tically all Americans are recent Euro- 
pean emigrants, mainly, or at least large- 
ly, from his own country. Frenchmen 
will state that a large proportion of the 
United States is French, the Germans be- 
lieve that it is mainly German and that 
one could travel comfortably throughout 
the United States with a knowledge of 
German alone. This is very natural. A 
man sees his own country people flock- 
ing to America, perhaps partly depopulat- 
ing great tracts of the fatherland; he 
receives copies of newspapers printed in 
America in his own language; he travels 
in America and he is féted and entertained 
everywhere by his own countrymen and 
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is shown America through their eyes. 
“T visited for two weeks in Cedar Rapids 
and never spoke anything but Bohemian,” 
said a Prague friend to me. An Italian 
lady in Boston said to an American 
friend, “You know in Boston one natural- 
ly gets so little chance to hear any Eng- 
lish.’ One recalls hearing American 
friends make the corresponding complaint 
in Paris and Berlin. 

On both sides such exaggerated im- 
pressions are very hard to shake off. 
What are the facts? 

At present Negroes, Indians and Mon- 
golians make twelve per c2nt of the popu- 
lation of the United States; foreign born 
white persons make thirteen per cent 
more, native born white persons of wholly 
or partly foreign parentage twenty-one 
per cent more, leaving a little over one- 
half (fifty-three per cent) native whites 
of native parentage. 

Of the foreign born and their children, 
however, over a tenth are English in ori- 
gin and something over a third, including 
the Irish, are English by inherited speech. 

On the other hand, of the fifty-three 
per cent of persons of native white parent- 
age many have non-English blood, some 
of them little and remote, some through 
ali four grandparents. 

Since the statistics of immigration be- 
gan to be gathered in 1820, twenty-four 
millions of immigrants have been counted 
at our ports, of whom, of course, the 
major part have been neither English nor 
English speaking. 

But the diversity goes back not to 1820, 
but, as every one knows, to the coloniza- 
tion of the country. Some of the settle- 
ments which occupy a place in history, 
like that of the Swedes in Delaware, con- 
tributed little blood to the new country, 
but others did; and what with original 
non-English colonies and the immigration 
of Germans, Huguenots and, above all, 
Scotch-Irish, (movements which rela- 
tively to the times were very important) 
it has been estimated that at the time of 
the Revolution fully one-fifth of the popu- 
lation spoke some other language than 
English and that not over one-half were 
of Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Such estimates are uncertain, and it is 
to be hoped that the publication of the 
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returns for the census of 1790, now under 
way, may give us some new light, but 
at least they help to emphasize the fact 
that pre-Revolutionary America was by 
no means wholly English. 

After the constitution of the Republic, 
whole populations were annexed i situ, 
adding considerable non-English popu- 
lations—the Spanish of Florida, the 
Spanish-Mexicans of the southwest and 
California, and the French of Louisiana, 
Saint Louis and the old northwest. 


“But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations.” 


the background and basis of the country 
is and always has been essentially Eng- 
lish. 

It was a group of English colonies that 
united to form the Republic. The strain 
that has predominated, the men that have 
shaped and led the nation, have been main- 
ly English or English speaking, from the 
men of Virginia and Massachusetts in 
the Revolution to the Southerners, New 
Englanders and “Yankees” who supplied 
the native element in the westward move- 
ment. 

Language wields an influence beyond 
all calculation and language has tended 
to make us open to English thought and 
comparatively inaccessible to other out- 
side currents. 

Not only is English generally spoken 
throughout the country, but it is surpris- 
ingly uniform. It has indeed much less 
dialectical variation than the languages of 
old countries like England and Germany, 
France and Italy. 

Yet granting all that has been said as 
to the English in America, it remains 
true that the other elements which have 
niade a component part of America since 
the beginning have not been either thrust 
out by the English or simply absorbed or 
altered over by them into their own like- 
ness. There has been thus far an amal- 
gam, a fusion, creating a new stock which 
is no longer English, but something dis- 
tinctive and different, American. Even 
our English speech is not the English of 
England. Our physique, our bearing, 
still more our tone of mind and spiritual 
characteristics not only are distinguish- 
able from the English but bear the mark 
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of a national type as distinct perhaps as 
any. 

In spite of my Polish interlocuter’s be- 
lief that America is not a nation, it has 
in truth the deepest right to consider it- 
self such. It is an organic whole, inter- 
sensitive through all its parts, colored by 
one tradition and bound together, not 
only by love of one material mother land, 
but by one conception of the country’s 
mission and of the method,—liberty and 
brotherhood,—by which that mission is 
to be accomplished. 

Many Americans feel bitterly that this 
unity is now seriously threatened by the 
variety and numbers of the new contin- 
gents of immigrants. Obviously if it is 
to be maintained it must be in one, or 
both, of two ways, either by actual fu- 
sion through mingling of bloods in inter- 
marriage or by assimilation—the growing 
alike in speech, ways and thoughts. 

First as to the racial question pure 
and simple. In the five year period fol- 
lowing 1900, the immigration, other than 
English and English speaking, amounted 
to one in twenty of the population in 
1900. Moreover, the foreign population 
multiplies faster than the native element, 
at least in important parts of the country 
and perhaps generally. It is therefore 
clear that as long as conditions remain 
unchanged the relative amount of old 
American stock must progressively lessen. 
We say as long as conditions remain the 
same, but any of these conditions may 
change. The volume of immigration, for 
instance, may fall off from economic 
causes or it may be checked by American 
action. 

In this great question of the policy of 
the United States toward immigration, 
ali cther considerations are in practice 
dwarfed by the economic interests in- 
volved. The question is and should be 
discussed in its ethical, humanitarian, 
social and political aspects. It is de- 
cided, in our present stage of moral de- 
velopment, by bread and butter considera- 
tions from the point of view of American 
interests. On the other hand so far as the 
nation desires to increase national produc- 
tion, commercial prosperity, dividends and 
results, so far as it favors the inflow of la- 
bor to increase the product of our national 
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“plant”—of our land capital, and direct- 
ing energies. On the other hand so far 
as the nation desires to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the mass of the citizens, 
to extend democracy within the country 
on social as well as political lines, in a 
word to raise wages and increase the in- 
fluence of the workingman, so far it is 
opposed to the admission of new and 
cheaper competitors in the labor market. 

Hitherto the first set of interests have 
prevailed with one main exception. 
Where race prejudice reinforces the eco- 
nomic interests of the employe those in- 
terests prevail. Otherwise the employ- 
er’s policy prevails subject to certain 
modifications,—to provisos as to personal 
character, health, etc., which are quali- 
tatively valuable but negligible in a quan- 
titive consideration. The same is true 


of the law against importing labor 
under contract which modifies in the 
employer’s interests the terms under 


which immigrants may enter the coun- 
try. 

In this counterpoise of conflicting 
class interests it is conceivable that the 
views of those who try to consider the 
interests of no one class, of no one na- 
tion, might turn the balance or at least 
make themselves felt to some effect. But 
the idealists differ among themselves. 

Some see in the American republic the 
trustee for humanity of an experiment in 
democracy the greatest in scale, the most 
favored in conditions of which there is 
any hope. They believe the Anglo- 
Saxon to have peculiar ability and tact 
in self-government and they see in the 
dilution of this stock by others and in 
every new complication of the problem 
by extraneous difficulties a threat of a 
world-tragedy—the shipwreck of the 
American enterprise in democracy. 

On the other hand with still wider ho-' 
rizon and still more daring faith stand 
those who see in this enormous migra- 
tion a new advance in the slow process 
of the growth of humanity. They see 
the new comers drawn from layers of 
population where pressure is greatest 
and progress least possible into situations 
where for the first time they meet op- 
portunity—where they not only “have 
their chance,” but where they, and still 
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more their children, do actually gain 
not in comfort only but in freedom, 
thoughtfulness, self-respect—where with 
all that they lose they do on the whole 
profit as men. They see this new free- 
dom, these new demands on life, together 
with the skill and enterprise to make their 
realization possible, this new spirit of 
hope and progress, reacting in turn on 
the old countries, helping them to reach 
new levels. At the same time they hope 
to see the newcomers in America bring 
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on those who would interfere, who would 
turn back to their crowded homelands the 
hordes who are moving in the direction 
of promised advantage to themselves, 
drawn by the demand of those who desire 
their services. 

But however the stream of immigra- 
tion is affected in the future it has al- 
ready irrevocably planted here a great 
collection of representatives of different 
peoples and the question of whether or 
not they will fuse is an important one. 
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new, vigorous blood to a rather sterile 
and inbred stock, and add valuable varie- 
ties of inheritance to a rather puritanical, 
one-sided culture rich in middle-class 
commonplace, poor in the power of creat- 
ing beauty except in the one great field 
of literature. 

Before such a vast world movement as 
the modern wage migrations it is im- 
possible not to feel awestruck, not to 
realize how little it is possible for con- 
temporaries to gauge the results and to 
compute advantages. In the face of this 
doubt the burden of proof seems to be 
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Unfortunately it is also one that we are 
in no position to answer. 

The biologists are not even ready to 
tell us whether a pure and unmixed race 
or a much mixed one is likely to be the bet- 
ter nor what mixtures are likely to give 
good results and what not, beyond the 
very vague rule that too wide differ- 
ences and too little variety are both prob- 
ably bad. 

As regards the Slav in particular 
there is not very much to be said in re- 
gard to racial amalgamation. It might 
be hoped that the elaborate census tables 
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as to intermarriage would give infor- 
mation, but little of interest can be de- 
rived from them, and one is forced back 
on generalities and personal impressions. 
_ In the first place, then, there is no 
physical barrier to intermarriage between 
Slavs and Americans, nor even so much 
physical unlikeness as in the case of Ital- 
ians and Jews with their more southern 
characteristics. A Slav of the second 
or third generation in America would be 
likely to look, for better for worse, much 
like “anybody else.” I should judge 
that on the basis of bodily appearance the 
much mixed Slavic peoples were at least 
as similar to the much mixed American 
stock as, say, the French or the Scandi- 
navians. 

The barrier is social and psychical, not 
physical. This is probably overcome 
most easily in the highest and lowest 
social classes—on the one hand in the 
circles of society where people belong 
to a more or less cosmopolitan monde, 
on the other at the bottom where at- 
traction of sex and personal convenience 
are complicated by little regard for any 
estranging ideas. 

Elsewhere intermarriage is likely to 
be deferred till the sense of national dif- 
ference in the individual case has almost 
reached the vanishing point. The new- 
comer is likely to overcome his stand- 
offishness sooner than the old resident. 
Partly on this account, but more because 
of the scarcity of foreign women, it is a 
general rule that cases in which the man, 
the active party in bringing about a mar- 
riage, is foreign with a native wife are 
over twice as many as the cases of a for- 
eign wife with a native husband. It is 
also interesting to notice that the figures 
indicate that it is nearly five times as com- 
mon for a foreigner and a native to marry 
as for two foreigners from different 
countries to intermarry. Native, how- 
ever, may mean of the same nationality 
as the other partner, only of the first 
generation in America. 

I am led to believe that this is often 
its meaning by seeing how persistent and 
powerful the dividing sense of difference 
remains even after all contrasts in 
speech and way of life have passed away. 
For example, I recall how a Bohemian- 
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American friend—an enthusiastic lover 
of his own people—told me with not un- 
natural indignation of the offensive atti- 
tude of the family of an American girl 
who was marrying a young Bohemian 
lawyer her superior in means, social 
standing and cultivation. 

The feeling shows itself especially in 
the tendency of different nationalities to 
draw apart. The phenomenon is famil- 
iar enough in the tenement districts, but 
it is the same thing, for instance, in a 
Texas country town where I found that 
the Germans and Bohemians, who were 
the main inhabitants, seemed to mix as 
little as oil and water. Each of these 
two nationalities had its own separate 
public school, in the one named Germania 
both English and German were taught, 
in the Bohemian school English only, Bo- 
hemian not being permitted by the au- 
thorities (county or state, I do not know 
which). The Americans who used to 
live in the place had most of them moved 
away. ‘There seemed to be no friction, 
only a desire not to mingle. One con- 
stantly runs across this fact, that the old 
settlers tend to withdraw as soon as they 
begin to be irked by a foreign atmos- 
phere. 

This deep-seated antipathy or contempt 
for the unlike—less than kin being re- 
garded as naturally “less than kind’— 
is especially to be regretted in a country 
like ours. The incoming groups bring 
it with them and they find it here and not 
only among the ignorant. I was told of 
the wife of a Harvard professor who was 
relating what a pleasant call she had had 
from a visiting professor from Par's: 
“He was very agreeable, but then, after 
all, he was only a Frenchy,” she con- 
cluded. 

Especially is there always a tendency 
to undervalue any nationality which is 
known in-real life only by representa- 
tives of its lower social strata. A rather 
imposing New York lady whom I met 
returning from Europe told me that she 
had been much surprised to find Italy 
such a civilized country. I must have 
shown my wonder for she excused her- 
self by saying that of course she knew 
better, but she always thought of it as a 
country of fruit peddlers and dirty, ignor- 
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ant laborers. To many a New England 
child the first appreciation of the fact 
that there are Irish ladies and gentlemen 
has come as a strange, new idea. So the 
Germans, the Greeks, the Jews, the 
Swedes, the Chinese, suffer in the esti- 
mation of the half-educated and snob- 
bish wherever they are represented by 
the poor immigrant class. 

It is a shock when we meet, not with 
humiliated acquiescence in our supercili- 
ous judgments, but with a corresponding 
contempt for ourselves, when we learn, 
for instance, that we are physically un- 
pleasant to the Japanese from a personal 
odor which they associate with our meat 
eating. It is indeed hard for the idea 
that others do not admire us to penetrate 
our American minds, but when it does 
it lets in light with it. 

Fusion, then, we can expect only as we 
outgrow these antipathies and invidious 
comparisons. Aside from these there is 
nothing to keep white peoples apart and 
it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
after a lapse of time which no one can 
forecast a fused and welded people will 
be the outcome, and that we are behold- 
ing the gradual creation of a new race 
of mankind. 

To turn to the previous question, as- 
similation, it is clear that the trouble is 
often in the fact that the process is re- 
garded as a onesided one, as mere ab- 
sorption or, indeed, as a form of con- 
quest and extirpation. “We two shall 
be one and I will be the one.” 

As a matter of fact men grow alike 
in intercourse as inevitably as two com- 
municating bodies of water reach the 
same level. But the level reached is a 
new one not that of either before the in- 
terchange began. 

Men mentally copy one another and 
Tarde has made the laws of imitation 
the subject of brilliant sociological theor- 
ies. 
the customs in which men differ is some- 
times selective—a conscious or  un- 
conscious acceptance of the better adapt- 
ed of the different copies. More often, 
perhaps, the choice is determined not by 
intrinsic superiority but by some general 
rule of preference. In a state of society 
where custom reigns, the preference is 
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for the old and established as such; 
where fashion and progress are the rul- 
ing ideas, what is novel is preferred as 
such. Again that which has prestige of 
any sort is regularly preferred—the rural 
mode copies the urban; the boy, the man; 
the socially inferior, the socially superior ; 
the backward nation, the leading nation 
of the day; the minority, the majority. 

In America each immigrant group ex- 
erts a certain influence on the community 
into which it comes, and some newly im- 
ported customs take root, either because 
they are attractive or useful in themselves 
or because the newcomers are so repre- 
sented as to have local prestige, but the 
laws of imitation work out on the whole 
to effect a much greater change in the 
immigrants than in the old settled Ameri- 
can community. 

In the steerage of an eastward bound 
liner one finds perhaps Roumanians, 
Croatians, Jews, Germans, Italians using 
English as their lingua franca, men some 
of them from the same village at home 
yet unable to speak with one another un- 
tii now. The convenience of unity makes 
for Americanization. The different immi- 
grant groups neutralize one another’s in- 
fluence. 

Again in America the way to success 
on a large scale, whether political or 
financial or social or literary success— 
the only road to a national influence or 
position—is the way out of the Ghetto, 
Little Italy or “Bohemian Town.” Thus 
American ways have practical value 
whether good or bad in themselves. 

Further, the prestige of number is on 
the side of the American example and 
the more so the more scattered the new- 
comers are. In a close colony the in- 
fluence is the other way for those inside. 
In a tea cup one sees the little bubbles 
drawn to the larger ones and merging 
instantly when once in contact. So. the 
larger life tends to absorb the smaller 
group. Indeed the prestige of America, 
and the almost hypnotic influence of this 
prestige on the poorer class of immigrants 
is often both pathetic and absurd. They 
cannot throw away fast enough good 
things and ways that they have brought 
with them to replace them by ‘inferior 
American substitutes. 


— 
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Thus men alter their names or discard 
them for what they consider American 
ones. In the Pennsylvania mining towns 
one finds Slavs who call themselves by 
such names as Tim O'Sullivan or Pat 
Murphy in the effort to make Americans 
of themselves. The mine boss or petty 
official hastens or inaugurates the pro- 
cess by refusing to be bothered with what 
he calls “outlandish” names which he 
cannot spell. One Lithuanian family ex- 
plain carefully their real name and add: 
“We are called Bruno only because 
father was put down in the boss’s book 
under the name of an Italian who had 
gone away.” It is a great “pity. The 
descendants of these men have a right to 
their paternity and to the clue to family 
history given by a family name. 

Thus under the joint influence of con- 
venience, ambition and the natural hu- 
man desire to be like other people and es- 
pecially to be like those who occupy the 
high seats in the synagogue, the unify- 
ing change goes on. 

The early Polish immigrants, patriots 
and men of education, melted into the 
common life so completely that later 
comers could find no point of attachment 
with them. The recent Slavic immi- 
grants, Poles and others, have come in 
much larger numbers; they have formed 
considerable colonies, and their hearts are 
set with a desire we can hardly conceive 
on preserving their children to their own 
language. The consequence is some de- 
gree of success in this aim. 

In Cleveland a Bohemian-American 
teacher who took the school census found 
one or two young people in their early 
“teens” born in this country yet unable 
to understand English. This was con- 
sidered, however, very surprising. 

I was told of a Hungarian who went 
to live in Prague but there in the capital 
of Bohemia he never learned the language 
as he found he could get on with Ger- 
man, which he knew. Later he moved to 
Chicago where he lived in the Bohemian 
quarter and here he found it indispensable 
to learn Bohemian and did so, with toil 
and pains. I have heard of graduates 
of Polish schools in Chicago who do not 
understand English, though I never veri- 
fied this. I have been in a Polish “sis- 
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ters’”’ school where the children were 
singing Polish songs: 
“We are little exiles 


Far from our dear home; 
We weep night and day” 


or something like that the little round- 
cheeked boys just in from play on a Chi- 
cago sidewalk sang. 

A thousand more items to show the 
separateness of the foreign life in our 
midst might be piled together and in the 
end they would all be as nothing against 
the irresistible natural tendency through 
which it comes about that the immigrant 
parents find themselves the parents of 
American children. They are surprised, 
they are proud, they are scandalized, 
they are stricken to the heart with regret, 
—whatever their emotions they are 
powerless. The change occurs in differ- 
ent ways among the educated and the un- 
educated, but it occurs in either case. 

The prestige of America and the hatred 
of children for being different from their 
playmates is something the parents can- 
not stand against. The result is often 
grotesque. A graduate at one of our 
women’s colleges, the daughter of culti- 
vated Germans, told a friend: “My father 
made me learn German and always was 
wanting me to read it. I hated to have 
anything to do with it. It seemed to me 
something inferior. People in the West 
call a thing ‘Dutch’ as a term of scorn. 
It was not till I was in college that I 
realized what German literature and 
philosophy have meant in the world and 
that to be a German is not a thing to be 
ashamed of.” 

Less educated parents or those using 
a language less important than German 
have a still more difficult task to hold the 
next generation. “T ain’t no Hun, I am 
an American,” expresses their reaction 
on the situation. 

In a Nebraska county town, in a dis- 
trict largely settled by Bohemians, one 
father of a family told me his experience. 
The older children, he said, spoke Bohe- 
mian excellently, they used to take parts 
in private theatricals in the Bohemian 
opera house in the town and did well; 
but the younger children he simply could 
not induce to take to it. They knew so 
little that if he sent them with a message 
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in Bohemian they were likely to make 
mistakes. 

This, I think, is typical. In remote 
country settlements or in city colonies of 
a marked national character there are 
plenty of exceptions, but I am confident 
that the rule is as stated by the Nebraska 
Bohemian. 

I have found instances of individual 
Americans learning Polish, Bohemian or 
what not as a matter of convenience, 
business or pleasure or as children among 
playmates, but I have never heard of a 
community where the process worked in 
general away from English, not toward 
it. 

With the acquisition of English the 
children are apt to lose their parents’ lan- 
guage. Against this the parents strive. 
What should be the American’s attitude 
toward this question? I personally have 
no doubt that the right thing to do is to 
wish the parents God speed in their en- 
deavor to have their children learn their 
language. One of the great evils among 
the children of foreigners, as every one 
who knows them realizes, is the disastrous 
gulf between the older and the younger 
generation. Discipline, in this new free- 
dom which both parents and children 
misunderstand, is almost impossible, be- 
sides which the children, who have to act 
as interpreters and do business for their 
parents, are thrown into a position of un- 
natural importance and feel only con- 
tempt for old world ways, a feeling 
enhanced by the too common American 
attitude. One hears stories of Italian 
children refusing to reply to their mother 
if spoken to in Italian. 

In addition to these considerations, and 
to the sufficiently obvious fact that to 
possess two languages instead of one is 
in itself an intellectual advantage, it is to 
be remembered that the leaders and 
teachers of the newcomers must be men 
who can speak both languages and it 
would be a national misfortune if these 
were solely men themselves of foreign 
birth including none of the second or 
later generations in this country. 

A final and less important considera- 
tion is that to know any immigrant lan- 
guage is money in a man’s pocket. 

It is very common for the parents to 
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endeavor to have the children speak only 
their own language until they go to 
school, knowing that after that not only 
will they speak English outside of 
the home, but that it will be impossible 
to keep English from becoming also the 
family language. Henceforth the par- 
ents must talk with their own children in 
a foreign medium in which they are con- 
sciously at a disadvantage. Is it strange 
if the parents desire to avoid these dif- 
ficulties ? 

Another unfortunate element of diffi- 
culty is a common American jealousy of 
any speech but English. I was amused 
at the tact? with which this feeling was 
disarmed when some Bohemians once 
wanted to get permission to use a public 
school room out of hours for a Bohemian 
class. “If there should ever be a war,” 
their spokesman said, “our boys would 
be among the first to volunteer. The Bo- 
hemian lad at the front would have to 
write in English to his mother and 
though she could not read his letter she 
could readily find some one to translate 
it to her. But the Bohemian letters 
which he received from her, and which 
among all the demoralizing life of the 
camp have such precious possibilities of 
influence, would be entirely useless, for 
he would not be able to read a word of 
them.” The use of the school room was 
granted. 

We cannot be surprised, however much 
we may regret that the duty of maintain- 
ing separate schools is urged, on both 
patriotic and religious grounds, by cleri- 
cal and other leaders. Among the Slavs 
the Poles have done vastly the most in 
this field. Both good priests who fear 
change on account of its threat to all 
that they hold most sacred and greedy 
priests who desire to keep their own hold 
on the people, naturally strain every 
nerve to encourage parochial schools. 
Father Kruszka estimates that at the be- 
ginning of 1901 there were in the United 
States about seventy thousand children 
in Polish Catholic schools alone. These 
schools undertake to train the children in 
religion and in the Polish language and 
Polish history as well as in the regular 
public school branches. English is 
taught as a subject throughout the classes 
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and generally some of the other subjects, 
as, for instance, geography, United States 
history, and bookkeeping and algebra for 
those who get so far, are taught in 
English. It is claimed by those interest- 
ed that children leaving these schools for 
the public schools enter classes above or 
on a level with those they have left. I 
have seen parochial schools that were sub- 
ject to criticism from the point of view of 
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Outside of the Roman Catholic groups. 
—for instance among the Ruthenian 
Greek Catholics and the free-thinking 
Bohemians—it is very usual to find part- 
time supplementary schools for religious. 
or patriotic instruction or both. This 
would seem highly desirable on one con- 
dition—that the strain on the children is 
not too great. Sunday schools and-any 
reasonable amount of vacation schooling: 


CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. 
Slovenian miners reviving old customs in a Colorado coal camp. 


modern arrangements for the health and 
comfort of the pupils, and which were 
primitive in more ways than one (and 
the same might be said, alas, of some 
public schools) but one must admire the 
devotion of these often very ignorant and 
poor people, who out of their slender 
means build and support all these schools 
when free schools are already provided 
out of the taxes. 


seem quite safe, but it is easy to imagine. 
that such extra work is not always rel- 
ished by the children and this is one more 
element of ‘friction’? which makes it diffi- 
cult to modify or delay the American- 
izing process. 

While it can be only an advantage to. 
children to learn their parents’ language 
there can be no question that they should 
in any case learn English and learn it 
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well. A child has a right to be fur- 
nished with this key to success on pre- 
cisely the same grounds that he has a 
right to be given those indispensable 
arts—reading, writing and arithmetic. 
And in some cases the state, as guard- 
ian of the rights of children, may have 
to require this, just as it has to require 
universal primary education. 

Beyond fulfilling this duty to the chil- 
dren growing up in our midst there must 
be no compulsion in this whole matter, 
no suspicion of coercion or interference, 
but a confident faith in freedom, a can- 
did recognition of the right of all to be 
as different as they please with no re- 
serves and no jealousies. Public libra- 
ries should follow the good example of 
Passaic and other places and provide 
books in the languages in which they will 
be read. The complaints of Poles in a 
certain district that they lose their: mail 
because postal employes can speak only 
English, should be met with businesslike 
and cheerful response to their wants. 

Apart from the prime reason that this 
is the just and friendly course, any other 
breeds ill will and discord out of all pro- 
portion to the points at issue. We are 
dealing often with men sore and irritable 
from European experiences. A panicky 
desire to denationalize our immigrants 
would be an unspeakable disaster and 
would have no shadow of excuse. The 
process of change goes on too fast and 
too superficially as it is; it needs guid- 
ance toward what is best in America, 
not forcing. 

Language is not the only, not even the 
main channel of influence. Biologists 
show us by what natural laws animals 
take the color of their environment. For 
different reasons, but as surely, people 
do the same. Unfortunately from the 
nature of the case the immigrant gener- 
ally begins at the bottom. His helpless- 
ness makes him sought for as prey by 
sharpers and grafters. It is all that the 
immigration officials can do to keep them 
off him as he lands. As soon as he leaves 
the paternal care of Ellis Island they are 
upon him. Boarding-house runners, 
shady employment agencies, sellers of 
shoddy wares, hack drivers and express- 
men beset his way. One hears all sorts 
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of stories of abuses from both Americans 
and Slavs, of bosses who take bribes to 
give employment or good chambers in 
the mine, of ill usage at the hands of 
those who should be officers of justice, 
of arrests for the sake of fees, of unjust 
fines, of excessive costs paid rather than 
incur a greater expense. The litigious- 
ness of the Slavs is exploited by “shy- 
ster” lawyers till the immigrants learn 
wisdom by experience. 

The suffering and loss are less serious 
—hbad as they are—than the evil lesson. 
The school boy who has been cruelly 
hazed is apt to be cruel to the next crop 
of victims and in the same way fraud 
and harshness tend to reproduce them- 
selves. 

But it is not only direct ill-treatment 
that is disastrous. Beginning at the bot- 
tom means “living not in America but un- 
der America,” it means living among the 
worst surroundings that the country has 
to show, worse, often, than the public 
would tolerate except that “only foreign- 
ers” are affected. Yet to foreigners they 
are doubly injurious because coming of- 
ten with low home standards, susceptible, 
eager and ready to accept what they find 
as the American idea of what should be, 
they are likely to accept and adopt as 
“all right” whatever they tumble into. I 
have been in places in Pennsylvania 
where all one can say is that civilization 
had broken down. Being in a city peo- 
ple could not help themselves individu- 
ally as they might have done in the coun- 
try, and the family with the most decent 
ideas was dragged down by the general 
degradation of the circumstances. Fromm 
the dance hall at one end of the street to 
the white door bells all up and down 
its length, which openly denoted kitchen 
barrooms, everything smelled of lawless- 
ness. The water was known to be in- 
fected with typhoid and had to be boiled 
to be safe—a considerable expense and 
trouble and an excellent reason for drink- 
ing other things. In the spring the gar- 
bage of the winter stood in heaps 
before the doors. The deep clay mud 
made some streets absolutely impracti- 
cable in wet weather. The neighbors 
mended them by pouring on ashes and 
miscellaneous dumpage. Assaults, in 
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some cases ending in death, took place 
night after night, and although the iden- 
tity of the offender was supposed to be 
known, or rather because of that fact, no 
ore dared move in the matter. The 
mayor stood for “running the town wide 
open,” and was said to have investments 
not only in saloons but in immoral re- 
sorts. 

This is a composite picture. I saw or 
heard of each thing on the spot, but not 
all were in the same place. 

Now consider that it is into surround- 
ings like these that we put our new em- 
ployes, that this is the example that we 
set before our new fellow-citizens. Un- 
der such circumstances the Americaniza- 
tion over which we are so complacent is 
by no means all gain and this is true, 
alas, also in many cases among those 
who do not have to begin at the bottom. 

The intoxication of the change from 
homes where there is no money to be 
made and no chance for any sort of ad- 
vancement to the boundless financial op- 
portunities (or what appear such) of 
America, often results in a moral degen- 
eration. Too often the literate immi- 
grant has been imbued by what he has 
tread before coming here with the idea 
that America is “the land of the almighty 
dollar”, and arrives neither expecting nor 
desiring anything else of the country than 
the opportunity to get as rich as possible. 
It is a tragi-comedy to see at once the 
native American upbraiding the new- 
comer with having come here solely to 
make money (while he himself very 
likely is living in a town which he has 
chosen purely for the same reason, and 
which he makes no effort to serve), and 
the newcomer, unable to get into touch 
with American strivings towards ideals, 
proclaiming to every one that America 
is a country where no one cares for any 
thing but material success. 

Is it strange that a Croatian physician 
writes to me from Pittsburgh as follows? 


The great question appears to be how soon 
immigrants can be assimilated, to what de- 
gree and if they are going to be good citi- 
zens. It has been found that everybody who 
gets Americanized becomes a good citizen, 
i. €., a shrewd business man who knows his 
value at the polls, who knows how to out- 
wit the intricacies of the law, and how to 
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be ashamed of his origin, his name and his 
religion. . . . So far good citizenship 
is associated with the ideal of a policeman, 
alderman, political boss, financier and so 
forth, all of whom we can reach and see 
as good American citizens with rather du- 
bious moral qualities, while educated and 
fine feeling people are out of reach; the im- 
migrant knows nothing of their existence. 
There is no need to fear that, so long as 
the flesh pots are full in America, assimila- 
tion and the making of “good citizens” will 
meet any obstacle; individuals, families, na- 
tions will readily submit to everything 
American if it only means their material 
advantage, while they don’t expect in this 
country any moral profit as there is none 
to get—for them. I think that it would be 
a good thing if some one would show to the 
Americans their real moral standing in the 
world. Unquestionably with their freedom 
and their natural resources there should 
be much more feeling for righteousness, for 
tolerance and for art in this country. Had 
the Americans not the right men in Wash- 
ington they would develop in a few years 
into the most zealous worshippers of the 
Golden Calf and of nothing else. All this 
is, of course, merely my opinion, but it is 
based upon actual observation of the people 
during seven years. I believe in American, 
that is in human, ideas and will hope that 
the minority will be able to win over the 
majority and make the people what they 
ought to be: first of all, honest. 

This letter is the more impressive be- 
cause the writer is in the habit of point- 
ing out to his countrymen at home the 
advantages which emigration, which is 
very unpopular in Croatia, may bring to 
the country and what America has to 
teach. Like Professor Muensterberg he 
is heroic enough to tell unpalatable 
truths to both sides. May they be like 
Mrs. Browning’s anti-slavery message— 
“very salt and bitter and good.” 

After these bitter words from one Slav 
who has known America in person, it is 
with a sense almost of heartbreak that 
one reads the Ode to Columbia which 
the Slovak poet Horban Vajansky wrote 
in prison in Segedin. He begins by de- 
scribing the situation in Hungary of those 
struggling to preserve their nationality. 


The old men die beholding only ruin, 
No hope, no truth appeareth far or near; 
The young men fall away, at once or 
slowly, 
Even the strong give up the ceaseless 
strife; 
Now but a little handful hold the fight, 
One little glimmer cheers the murky night. 


'This letter has been edited to get rid of eertain fer- 
cign turns of expression which obscured it somewhat, 
but not so as at all to alter the sense. 
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Suddenly rises, haughty, from the ocean 
A giant woman’s form, majestic browed; 
Shining the drapery of her snowy gar- 
ments, 
Her eyes are lighted like the altar flame, 
Her breast shows godlike in the sunshine 
»_, ree: 
“You poor deserted children, come to me.” 


“Oh come, I know you bring but humble 
packets, 
That you no jewels bring me from your 
home, 
That murderous wrath has chased you 
from your dwellings 
And sent you forth from your ancestral 
soil. 
This gift alone I give you, take it then— 
Time for free work, respect for rights of 
men.” 


And they so shamed here in their native 
country 
Lift up their heads proudly beyond the 
sea; 
And there he speaks aloud who here was 
silent, 
And glories now in that which was dis- 
grace. 
To him Columbia first self knowledge gives, 
Astonished he now finds he truly lives. 


Hail to our brothers whom their stepdame 


cruel 
Drove from their country and their sim- 
ple homes! 
Columbia, thou hast smitten off their fet- 
ters, 
Lifting them up to manhood, God and 
Heaven. 
Christopher’s land, may Christ repay and 
more 
What thou hast wrought upon my brothers 
poor! 


O sons of mine, O race of gold, my sisters 
From far I call you, from my cell I call; 

O holy Tatra heights bid them remember 
Nothing on earth is like our father’s 


fields; 

This sinful, wretched world doth not com- 
mand 

Aught lovelier, brothers, than the Slovak 
land. 


So in the rigid torment of my prison 
Weeping, I raise my earnest voice to you, 
Oh be you faithful to our speech, our 
music, 
Oh if you may, come home, come home 
again. 
You who remain, in heart remember us. 
Iend. The gaoler’s eyes ring clangorous. 


“The Slavs are orphans in America” 
one of their wisest men said to me, and 
it is in a sense true. It is not chiefly 
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that they have no government of their 
own, concerned for them as Italy is con- 
cerned for the Italians; it is far more 
that coming to America they are cut off 
from the lite of their old country without 
getting into contact with the true life of 
their new home—from which they are 
shut off by language, by mutual preju- 
dice, by divergent ideas. To them both 
parents are dead, the fatherland that be- 
got them and the foster-mother that sup- 
ports without cherishing them. 

What then ought we to be doing for 
these strangers in our midst? If we 
ought not to try to “Americanize” them 
have we no obligations toward them at 
all? 

It is obviously our plain duty to give 
the immigrant( and everyone else) fair 
treatment and honest government, and to 
maintain conditions making wholesome, 
decent living possible. 

This is the minimum required at our 
hands, not by the Golden Rule—that asks 
much more—but by the most elementary 
ethic of civilization. Yet as a matter of 
fact this simple, fundamental thing we 
cannot do. It is not in our power. 

We can and must do what in the end 
will be a better thing. We must get our 
new neighbors to work with us for these 
things. 

If their isolation is not. to continue, 
America must come to mean to them, not 
a rival nationality eager to make them 
forget their past and offering them ma- 
terial bribes to induce them to abandon 
their ideals. We must learn to connect 
our ideals and theirs, we must learn, as 
Miss Addams has demonstrated, to work 
together with them for justice, for hu- 
mane conditions of living, for beauty and 
for true, not merely formal, liberty. 

Clubs and classes, libraries and evening 
schools, settlements and, above all, move- 
ments in which different classes of citi- 
zens join to bring about specific improve- 
ments in government or in living condi- 
tions are of infinite value as they conduce 
to this higher unity in which we may pre- 
serve every difference to which men cling 
with affection without feeling ourselves 
any the less comrades. 


BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE 
Entrance on min road tu Trudeau and Paul Smith’s. 


The Garden of the Saranac Lake Industrial 
Settlement 
William E. D. Scott 


The Saranac Lake Industrial Settlement is the outcome of the thought of students 
of the sociological problems connected with tuberculosis. It was established as an 
experiment in May, 1907. During the six months of its existence thirty-one persons 
have had either temporary or continuous employment; twenty of these workers 
have been men, eleven women. The wages paid range from fifteen to twenty cents 
an hour. The former occupations represented are those of laborer, glass-worKer, 
machinist, butcher, carpenter, clothing cutter, piano tuner, booKKeeper, litho- 
grapher, stenographer, photographer, typewriter, booKbinder, shoemaker, carriage 
painter, offlce boy, lady’s maid, saleswoman, dressmaker, lawyer, draftsman, and 
teacher. The industries thus far established or tried are gardening, poultry, leather 
work, diet Kitchen, sewing and mending, and an exchange for the sale of articles 
made by invalids at their homes. Mrs. William E. D. Scott is the superintendent. 
The writer of this article, Curator of the Department of Ornithology at Princeton 
University, is himself an enforced resident at Saranac Lake. At the end of nine 
months he had so far recovered his health as to be able actively to direct much of 
the outdoor work planned by the organization; this is especially turned at present 
to truck gardening and poultry raising. 


On May 1, 1907, a place containing might earn sufficient wages to enable 
about five acres of land and a dwelling, them to prolong their stay in the region 
barn and other buildings on the outskirts til! further progress in recovery was 
of the village of Saranac Lake, was made certain. At the same time it was 
leased, for an experiment in trying to hoped that the education in some health- 
find proper hygienic work and conditions, ful pursuit might make the future life 
under which convalescent consumptives of the individual an independent one. 
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Without going into details as to the 
full scope of the undertaking in ques- 
tion, with its wide economic and socio- 
logical interest, it is the purpose of the 
present writing to set forth what two 
young men have done by way of making 
a garden, their former knowledge on the 
subject, how far the proceeds of the work 
served to pay their way, the crops culti- 
vated; in short, to give a very detailed 
account of just what has been done in 
this single direction. 

A word seems essential as to the young 
men. One is a lawyer formerly practic- 
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deau, while the lawyer spent the past win- 
ter in a farm some miles from here. 
Further, some definite statement as to 
the approximate area of land cultivated 
is presented to give a clear perspective 
of the whole. The garden then is a plot 
of land about one hundred and thirty 
feet long on the south end and seventy 
at the north border. Its eastern side is 
nearly ninety feet, while the western 
edge narrows to seventy feet. A small 
plot, a little more than a fifth of an acre. 
This report deals with what has been 
done on this piece of land from May 14 


LEATHER CRAFTERS’ COTTAGE WORKSHOP. 


ing in Plainfield, New Jersey, who has 
had no training in gardening, the other 
a draftsman from the offices of the New 
York Central Railroad, who did not 
know a tomato plant from a pea vine, 
nor that potatoes grew under ground. 
Both are under thirty years of age, and 
have been in this region for about a 
year, having been sent here with inci- 
pient pulmonary tuberculosis. One, the 
draftsman, is a discharged patient of the 
Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium at Tru- 


when operations were begun, till Sep- 
tember 1; besides stating the estimated 
crops still on hand that have not been 
disposed of but which are assured for 
harvesting for use. 

In considering the experiment as de- 
tailed, the reader should be aware that the 
village of Saranac Lake contains a popu- 
lation of some six thousand people; that 
the market for products has been solely 
with this clientele of customers; that the 
vegetables and flowers disposed of have 
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been sold at retail market rates, and that 
so far as the matter of sentiment is con- 
cerned, it does not appear to have en- 
tered as a favoring factor; the things 
sold have been disposed of on their merits 
and not purchased because of sympathy 
for the gardeners. 

The garden was begun on May 14 by 
spreading manure and plowing the area 
described above ; most of the land had 
been a garden before, but a third of the 
plot was newly broken land. The plough- 
ing was done by a farmer, hired for this 
work, but the lawyer drove the team 
both in ploughing and in the harrowing 
that followed. With this work done we 
may state that the rest of the labor has 
been performed by consumptives with 
only three days’ aid by a regular laborer; 
that it was not all accomplished by the 
lawyer and the draftsmen will be seen, 
but the aid of others has been, save for 
directing the work and advising about it, 
very slight. 

The crops have been, early and stand- 
ard peas, sweet peas, string beans, car- 
rots, beets, potatoes, vegetable marrows, 
lettuce of many kinds, parsley, chevril, 
tomatoes, and various cabbages includ- 
ing Brussels sprouts. 

The sweet peas are on a galvanized 
wire trellis which surrounds the garden 
save on the west. The posts support- 
ing the lattice are ten feet apart and ten 
kinds of the finest varieties of these 
flowers were planted in these panels, a 
kind to each space, and the several sorts 
were thus duplicated a number of times 
in the whole three hundred feet of this 
fence of blossoms. The erection of the 
screen and the planting of the peas were 
done by the lawyer, who began work 
on May 18 and finished it, other things 
interrupting somewhat, on the twenty- 
second of the month. All the seeds were 
germinated and above ground on June 
3; the first blossoms appeared on July 
16. 

From these panels flowers had been 
picked up to the first of September for 
sale to the number three thousand, three 
hundred; for these had been paid in 
cash twenty-three dollars and five cents. 
The settlement was able to send as a 
gift to the fair held at Paul Smith’s for 
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the benefit of the Adirondack Cottage 
Sanitarium at Trudeau, two thousand 
of these flowers; besides, many have been 
used in the settlement house for decora- 
tion and the bloom is still profuse this 
middle of September. Many more have 
of course been sold since the first of the 
month. The market price of sweet peas 
has been steady at about sixty cents a 
hundred throughout the season. Flow- 
ers are in great demand at all the sum- 
mer hotels in the region; the trade ob- 
tained by the settlement, however, has 
been almost entirely with the summer 
cottage residents of the village. 

On May 20 the first planting of peas 
was made; one quart of seed was sown 
in three rows, each ninety feet long, and 
these rows were three feet apart. The 
variety used is known as Sutton’s Excel- 
sior and is an early crinkled sort. On 
the next day another kind of early pea, 
Gregory’s Surprise, was planted, as well 
as a standard kind, McLean’s Advancer; 
there were three rows of each like the 
first planting, only that the standard sort 
required three pints of seed for sowing. 
These nine rows of peas, an aggregate 
of a little over eight hundred feet, took 
three quarts and a pint of seed. 

On June 13 second crops of each of 
the three sorts of peas were planted; 
there were but two rows to a kind, how- 
ever. This makes a little over seven 
hundred running feet, which added. to 
the first crop makes an aggregate of fif- 
teen hundred running feet of peas 
planted. 

A tabulated account of the results from 
this lot, together with the cash received 
for it, is now in order. ‘lwo crops each 
of Sutton’s Excelsior and Gregory’s 
Surprise Peas: First crop, ninety and 
seventy quarts respectively; for this 160 
quarts there was obtained sixteen dol- 
lars, they being sold at ten cents the 
quart. The second crop of these two 
early varieties. bore ninety-six quarts; 
for them twelve dollars was received; 
they were sold at two quarts for twenty- 
five cents. All the early crop of peas, 
therefore, resulted in a cash yield of 
twenty-eight dollars. 

The first crop of standard peas bore 
170 1-2 quarts and the other crop forty- 
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two and a half quarts, two hundred and 
thirteen quarts in all, which, sold for 
two quarts for twenty-five cents, makes 
twenty-six dollars and sixty-two cents 
for this crop up to the first of Septem- 
ber, for the second crop was not entire- 
ly harvested then. 

So that the several crops of peas up to 
September 1 had paid in gross fifty-four 
dollars and sixty-four cents. There is 
still another planting that should ma- 
ture this month which was made late in 
July as an experiment; everything points 
to success with this. 

The details thus furnished will serve 
to make plain the method of estimating 
what has come out of this piece of land 
and what the probabilities are for the 
value of the crops still to be marketed at 
this writing. As these are largely root 
crops there can scarcely be room for 
much error; potatoes, beets and carrots 
are the things in question. 

A summary of the yield in cash up till 
the first of September from the entire 
garden is now appended. And to this 
is added finally an estimate of the value 
of the produce still to be marketed. 
Lettuce:* began selling July 8, sold 


S65 NeadsetOn. srt. sss ao ene $7.75 
Beets: 103 bunches at ten cents.... 10.30 
Beans: began to yield July 29, 

3026; Ibs;-at 10 cents.5.:.. 4.2... 3.05 
Carrots: began to yield July 31, 44 

punchesvate 10) cents... ee eee 4.40 
Vegetable marrows: began to yield 

August 15, 15 at 20 cents........ 3.00 
Potatoes: began to yield August 

13, 52-quarts at 5 cents.......... 2.60 
Chevril: Began to yield July 24, 

14 bunches at 5 cents.......... 70 
Parsley: began to yield July 25, 

is spunches at-5. cents. aueee ac 65 
Sweet peas (as already detailed)..... 23.05 
Early peas (as already detailed)..... 28.00 
Standard peas (as already detailed).. 26.64 
TRBOISNES tsa est aie tare ie ete Re 1.40 

$111.54 


This experiment was a delayed one as 
the planting was very late; the settle- 
ment did not acquire the land till after 
May 1, and there were further delays 
due to organization, finding workers and 
the like, which postponed the first plant- 
ing of anything till past the middle of 
that month. 


1 The average price for lettuce has been 10 cents a 
head, but some of the yield was disposed of at lower 
rates. 
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The estimated value of the remaining 
produce to be marketed is carefully 
based on not more than one-half of the 
yield really in sight and the prices are 
put at the lowest. 


20 bushels of potatoes at $1.00....... $20.00 
5 bushels carrots at 60 cents......... 3.00 
ROUGE Fa Rovec coke cb cetera’ SE OR a eee 5.09 
Tomatoes, 200 lbs. at 5 cents......... 10.00 
Late sPCa Crop: asc see oe os eee 5.00 
Cabbages and Brussels sprouts....... 2.50 
Sweet peas (this is very close to the 
pales ‘to “date yin cist. ae eae eee 9.00 
$54.50 
Adready esOld:.. war conn Sees 111.54 
Total’ oi) 5.<:ccasthe coches ete $166.04 


The weekly wage of the men employ- 
ed in this work is eight dollars, and even 
with this low pay and the sales recorded 
there is a deficit on the books of the set- 
tlement charged to the garden account 
of somewhat more than forty-two dol- 
lars. However, it must be borne in mind 
that the two young men receiving this 
pay have been able to get good board 
and lodging, and are physically improv- 
ed since the beginning of the season. 
Besides, the tools, seed and _ sundries 
used in the garden have all been charged 
in the account and, of course, the tools, 
the pea trellises and fixtures are all, it 
is hoped, good for many seasons to 
come. So that the deficit has offsets 
both material and moral that are to be 
carefully taken into consideration. 

It remains to take into account that 
the lawyer and the draftsman have work- 
ed on an average but six hours and forty 
minutes each day, and also that they 
have in addition to this garden work 
taken full charge of the poultry yards 
where the settlement has some four hun- 
dred fowls young and old. This work 
with the other industry must form a 
separate chapter in this account, but it 
has taken fully as much time to care for 
the chickens as it has to labor in the 
garden; therefore in our bookkeeping 
the draftsman has been charged wholly 
to the garden and the lawyer to the 
poultry. 

So we may regard the results attained 
in the cultivation of a fifth of an acre 
of land as the work of a single person, 
and the same is true in regard to the 
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other industry. Moreover all the deliv- 
eries of the fruits of the work to the 
customers who purchase has been done 
by these young men on foot. 

Companionship in working is vital, 
and to that end these two young men 
have shared these labors; better results 
will be attained where several people 
work together than in solitary employ- 
ment. Daily reports are made to the 
superintendent as to what specific task 
occupies a given portion of the day; this 
is entirely aside from the regular time 
card, and a copy of one of these blanks 
filled out by the draftsman and taken at 
random from the settlement files is here 
appended: 


Mirco e. eee Saturday, August 31, 1907. 
Total time, six hours and fifty-five min- 
utes. 
A. M. 


7.00— 7.15 Watered and fed chickens. 

9.00— 9.15 Finished watering. 

9.15—10.20 Picked peas. 

10.20—10.45 Delivery. 

10.45—11.30 Forked and raked new lettuce 
patch. 

11.30—12.00 Garden accounts. 

P 


. M. 
2.00—2.20 Fed greens to chickens and gave 
fresh water where needed. 


~ 


2.20—8.30 Transplanted lettuce. 

3.30—4.00 Killed and dressed poultry. 
4.00—4.25 Checked accounts. 

4.25—4.45 Delivery. 

4.45—5.15 Watered and fed poultry. 
5.15—5.25 Delivery. 

5.25—5.40 Covered tomatoes, fearing frost. 


This is a sample of the average day, 
and these are busy; but they are not 
hurried, nor is the labor great in pro- 
portion to the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours of the day. Variety lends to 
good results, and no particular task is 
continued for a long period. 

Finally it must occur to the reader that 
the average of young lawyers and drafts- 
men, even if well and willing, would 
hardly have achieved the results here 
shown, for the poultry story is quite as 
gratifying economically as that which 
has been set forth. Well, that is true, 
and here rests the vital spark of this 
undertaking. The educational part is 
the essential feature. Both these young 
men who have done the labor have had 
always expert advice. In the garden 
work nothing has been undertaken with- 
out the most careful and painstaking 
demonstration ; the best way to arrive is 
always before the worker. The same is 


SWEET PEAS, 
Three hundred feet of blossom fence that found a ready market, 
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true in the poultry industry, so that here 
are two persons who at the beginning of 
the season knew nothing about these 
employments and their many economies, 
now have an equipment along such lines, 
so far as they have gone, far better than 
is possessed by the average truck gar- 
dener or poultryman. 

The garden and henhouse have been 
laboratories where the methods of work 
in particular directions have been dem- 
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onstrated for the four summer months; 
the problem for the winter, prolonged in 
this region, will be taken up in the same 
way, for it is the purpose of this set- 
tlement to educate men and women in 
the best methods of work, industry, and 
handicraft. The individual is not to re- 
main here longer than a year, but in that 
time he or she should gain a way to 
independence. 


THE CHICKEN YARD 
A lawyer and a draftsman,found health aud happiness here. 


Prisoners at work in the machine shop—convict prison, Portland, England. 


European Prisons 


Samuel J. Barrows 
President of the International Prison Commission 


My duties as commissioner of the 
United States on the International Prison 
Commission made it necessary for me to 
attend a meeting of the commission at 
Lausanne, August 15, to decide on the 
questions and preliminary studies which 
are to constitute the basis of the program 
for the Eighth International Prison Con- 
gress, to be held at Washington in IgIo. 
My instructions from the State Depart- 
ment authorized and directed me to use 
my personal and official efforts to secure 
as far as possible the co-operation of the 
governments of Sweden, Austria and 
Spain, and the kingdoms of Prussia, Sax- 
ony and Wurtemburg as adherent mem- 
bers of the commission. I was further au- 
thorized by the Commission on New Pris- 
ons of the State of New York, of which 
I am a member, to visit such prisons in 
Europe as I might deem advisable, for 
the purpose of securing plans, photo- 
graphs, and all necessary information 
concerning the best type and the best 
methods of modern prison construction. 

In the fulfilment of those combined 
duties, I visited thirty-six prisons and 
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penal institutions in Europe and had con- 
ferences with prison directors, architects 
and other officials in England, Ireland, 
Wales, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Prussia, Saxony, Switzer- 
land, France, Spain and Portugal. The 
meeting of the International Prison Com- 
mission at Lausanne also gave me a val- 
uable opportunity to confer with the of- 
ficial representatives of most of the 
countries named, and also to consult my 
colleagues of Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
Baden, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece, 
all of which countries I had previously 
visited. That I did not go to Italy was 
because I had visited most of its repre- 
sentative prisons but a few years ago, 
but still more owing to the fact that my 
colleague, on the International Prison 
Commission, Commander Alexander 
Doria, director of prisons, had with great 
kindness sent me a full set of plans of 
Italian prisons. I am also indebted to 
other colleagues of the commission for 
similar courtesies. 

Later I shall prepare a report classify- 
ing the plans, .notes, and observations 
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made in respect to these and other Eu- 
ropean prisons which will present in a 
condensed form the most important points 
in European prison architecture. I con- 
fine myself now to a few general obser- 
vations on prisons and prison systems in 
Europe. I have no time nor space to 
treat them in detail. In such a rapid 
flight of Europe one can only get a bird’s- 
eye view of certain characteristics and 
tendencies. 

I was impressed everywhere in Europe 
with the newer and higher standard which 
has been developed in the last fifty years 
with reference to prisons and prison sys- 
tems. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe which has not had some earnest 
and distinguished leader in penology, but 
a great deal of the progress realized may 
also be traced to the influence of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress and similar 
national and local organizations which 
have helped to develop public sentiment 
and also crystallize thought and senti- 
ment. There are certain recognized 
standards in prison structure and admin- 
istration, standards of sanitation, and hu- 
miane treatment which form a part of the 
standards of modern civilization. The 
purely vindictive idea, though in Europe 
as in our own country still embodied in 
law and tradition, is not as it once was 
the predominant feature. The idea of 
social protection dominates as it naturally 
must and leads to the segregation of 
social offenders; but it can as truly be 
said that reformation of prisoners is 
regarded as one of the ends through 
which every prison system must demon- 
strate its value and utility. In Europe 
as in America the best ideals are yet far 
beyond realization. The new spirit and 
the new ideal struggle for expression 
against physical conditions of an antique 
and imperfect order. But there was not 
a country I visited in Europe in which the 
pressure of the new ideal is not felt, and 
in which some endeavor is not made to 
realize it, often against most discourag- 
ing lethargy or opposition. 

Fifty or sixty years ago warm contro- 
versy was waged in this country between 
the partisans of the cellular or separate 
systems on the one hand and the partisans 
of the congregate system on the other. 
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The typical example of the cellular sys- 
tems was furnished by the Eastern peni- 
tentiary in Philadelphia which was built 
with the view of keeping prisoners abso- 
lutely separate from one another. The 
typical example of the congregate 
system was found in the Auburn prison 
in which the inmates worked together by 
day and were separated in cells at night. 
The result of that battle in America has. 
been a victory for the Auburn or mixed 
system. The Eastern penitentiary re- 
mains the only example of the separate 
system in the United States. In Europe 
the same controversy was waged but with 
different results. The congregate system 
has many examples in Europe, but the 
cellular system has displaced it in some 
countries and is still held in other coun- 
tries as an ideal the realization of which 
is only prevented by lack of money. In 
Belgium the cellular system has entirely 
displaced the congregate. France has. 
been moving in the same direction andi 
the influence of the cellular system is dis- 
tinctly seen in prison architecture in Italy, 
Portugal, Prussia, France, and other coun- 
tries. The attempt is not made, however, 
in Europe to apply the cellular system to» 
any extent to minors. Reformatory and 
educational treatment increases and under 
the stimulus of association is the method: 
preferred. I believe the development of the 
reformatory system in Europe will event- 
ually modify as it is already doing im 
some countries, the cellular system. 

In Great Britain the local prisons are: 
good examples of prisons for the sepa- 
ration of those awaiting trial and for 
dealing with shorter sentenced offenders 3. 
but the prison system is seen at its best 
in the convict prisons where there is or- 
ganized and associated labor by day and! 
separation by night. The discipline is. 
the strictest in Europe, but while it is. 
firm it is also humane. England has fol- 
lowed the plan of assigning officers of 
the army to the governorship of convict 
prisons. Some of the German states, on 
the other hand, have assigned lawyers. 
and judges to this position. Each coun- 
try can point to excellent examples in 
support of this tradition. The truth is 
that good prison directors can be found’ 
in different walks of life. The maim 


Cell windows overlooking the prison yard. 
Portland prison: 


thing is to get the right man. In Great 
Britain and the continent such appoint- 
ments are not a part of the spoils of parti- 
san politics. I was impressed with the 
general high character of the men who 
are called to this responsibility. They 
have apparently discovered in Europe 
that the best men are needed to do the 
best work. : 

Sweden was one of the first countries 
to receive the impulse of the new penol- 
ogy. Oscar I himself took the lead in 
moulding and guiding public opinion and 
wrote a volume on the subject of Prisons 
and Penalties. The second International 
Prison Congress was held in Stockholm 
in 1872. Sweden has been progressive 
in the revision of its penal code as well 
as in prison administration. Denmark 
has also made great advance in matters 
of prison reform. The earnest efforts 
made to realize some of its ideals were 
shown in the fine large prison which I 
visited at Copenhagen. ‘The prison sys- 
tem in Finland is entirely separate in ad- 
ministration from that of Russia. It is 
a system of progressive stages with con- 
ditional liberation as the final stage. It 
is modern and progressive. 

England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Hungary are all deeply 
interested in children’s courts. My re- 
port on this subject is now being trans- 
lated into German. A recent conference 
in Switzerland was entirely devoted to 
the topic. Germany is also much inter- 
ested in the reformatory system, and the 
best book on the subject which has lately 
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appeared is Das moderne Amertkanische 
Besserungssystem, by Dr. Paul Herr. 

If I were asked to name the finest 
equipped jail I have seen I should name 
the new jail at Dresden which, taken in 
all its details and appointments, repre- 
sents, in my opinion, the greatest advance 
in the structure of a detention prison for 
those awaiting trial. One of the best 
evidences of the progressive spirit of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden is that it has led 
the other German states in being repre- 
sented officially for several years on the 
International Prison Commission. 

In going to Russia I had two objects 
in view. One was to see what it had 
developed in the way of prison architect- 
ure and the other to see what had been 
done to stay the gaunt hand of the fam- 
ine. I visited St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and then went down the Volga to Samara 
and southeastern Russia to a point a 
thousand miles east of Constanti- 
nople. I thus had an opportunity to see 
the typical prisons of the great cities and 
a large departmental prison at Samara. 
In no country were more facilities af- 
forded me in seeing prisons. Official 
courtesies had been asked for me in ad- 
vance through the United States legation; 
but even before leaving America I had 
received a cordial letter from General 
Maximowski, the newly appointed di- 
rector-general of prisons, announcing his 
appointment to this post and as repre- 
sentative of Russia on the International 
Prison Commission and closing with a 
cordial invitation to visit Russia. The 


An exercise path, south-west angle of new block, 
Maryboro, Ireland. 
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responsible author- 
ities from the high- 
est to the lowest 
were prompt and 
courteous in show- 
ing me everything 
I desired to see. 
Even in our own 
land the prison 
population is not 
always an index to 
the actual amount 
of crime in the 
community; there 
are many offend- 
ers who _ escape 
prison, and under 
the disgraceful fee 
system the popula- 
tion of jails is often 
abnormally — swol- 
len. In Russia the 
prison population is 
far less an index 
Crete Aetwa | 
amount of crime in 
the community than 
with us. Finding 
the Russian prisons 
filled to overcrowding with prisoners one 
might jump to the conclusion that the 
volume of crime in Russia is greatly in 
excess of that of other countries. Such 
a conclusion would be unjust and mis- 
leading. The overcrowded condition of 
Russian prisons is due almost entirely to 
the great number of political prisoners 
who, in many other countries, would not 
be imprisoned for the same offenses. As 
the official representative of the United 
States, I do not consider it my duty or 
my privilege to discuss in that capacity 
the political institutions of Russia. Such 
comments as I have to make are from a 
purely penological standpoint. Looking 
at the subject wholly from this angle 
Russia is doing what has been done by 
many nations before her: she is trying 
to settle by penological methods, by im- 
prisonment and punishment, questions 
and problems which experience has’ prov- 
ed can be better settled in other ways. 
It is imposing upon the prison system 
of any country too vast a burden to ex- 
pect it to solve difficulties and problems 
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of social order 
which can only be 
settled by full dis- 
cussion by the edu- 
cation of public 
sentiment, by the 
ballot-box, and by 
parliamentary insti- 
tutions. The peno- 
logical history of 
nearly every coun- 
" try confirms this 
conclusion. But a 
few centuries ago 
the criminal codes 
of Europe were 
overweighted to the 
extreme by includ- 
ing heresy in a 
multitude of forms 
in the catalogue of 
crimes and punish- 
ments. The at- 
tempt to settle the- 
ological questions 
by penological 
methods, was a 
failure and _ has 
been abandoned in 
most civilized countries ; yet from time to 
time there is a tendency among legislators, 
sometimes unfortunately illustrated in our 
own country, to fall back upon drastic 
penal methods to accomplish results which 
can only be accomplished by intellectual, 
moral and social development. Repres- 
sion can never do the work of education. 
This much must be said to make it 
clear that the overcrowded condition of 
Russian prisons is not due to the fact 
that the Russian people exhibit worse 
criminal tendencies than those of other 
nations. Nor is it due to the exceptional 
severity of the Russian criminal code, 
nor to the failure of the procedure of 
Russian courts. On the contrary, while 
the jury system is firmly established in 
Russia for ordinary offenses, it must be 
remembered that most political offenses 
are dealt with by administrative process, 
ot by court-martial under a suspension of 
the regular judicial procedure. Thus we 
find Russia exhibiting contradictory ten- 
dencies, trusting its penal system too lit- 
tle and also trusting it too much. It 
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trusts it too little when it commits to gov- 
ernors and officials and to courts-martial 
power and responsibility which normally 
belong to a judicial system; it trusts its 
penal system too much when it expects it 
to accomplish what no penal system has 
ever succeeded in doing. 

To make a just comparison between 
the criminal code and the Russian peno- 
logical system and that of other countries, 
political offenses may be left out of the 
account. When this elimination is made 
Russia is seen to be one of the most pro- 
gressive countries in Europe in the recog- 
nition and application of some of the 
fundamental principles of prison science. 
This is not surprising when we review 
the penological history of that country. 
When Becaria published in 1769his epoch- 
making work on Crimes and Punishments, 
Russia was the first country to recognize 
the new era by decreeing the abolition of 
torture. The first representative political 
body ever held in Russia was called by 
Catherine II to consider and effect this 
change. Russia, too, has produced some 
of the greatest prison reformers. Con- 
spicuous among them was Count Soly- 
hub. To him belongs the honor of hav- 
ing first suggested the holding of the 
International Prison Conference at Lon- 
don, from which was developed on a per- 
mianent basis the existing International 
Prison Congress, a memorable session of 
which was held at St. Petersburg in i890. 
His excellency Galkine-Wraskoy, former- 
ly director of prisons, and afterwards a 
member of the Russian ministry, has been 
one of the most zealous and devoted lead- 
ers in the field of prison reform. General 
Maximowski impressed me as a man of 
humane and progressive spirit. I could 
not help feeling, however, what an enor- 
mous responsibility had been fixed upon 
his shoulders. In a letter received from 
him a few days ago it was evident that 
the sense of this responsibility was weigh- 
ing upon him. He wrote: “I know that 
my country is passing now through a 
crisis and that in such times are needed 
men of firm and peaceful spirit. I hope 
by the aid of God, in whom I believe, to 
remain firm and calm to the end. But 
you will perhaps understand the diffi- 
culties of my position and activity.” 
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Since I began to write this article a. 
telegram has announced the assassination: 
itt his office of General Maximowski. 
Three weeks after my visit to the cellular 
prison at St. Petersburg the director was. 
killed by revolutionists. These tragedies. 
are melancholy indications of existing 
conditions in Russia. 

From the standpoint of a student of 
prison construction I felt well repaid for 
visiting Russia. After visiting some of 
its representative prisons and spending 
some hours going over new prison plans. 
in company with the director-general and 
the chief architect, it was evident that 
Russia is giving attention not only to: 
the question of security but to all the 
questions of Sanitation, comfort, conve- 
nience and discipline which must be con-- 
sidered in the model, up-to-date prison. 
In Russia, as everywhere else, it is hard’ 
to adapt an old prison to modern require- 
ments; but the newest prisons and those 
projected embody the fruits of national 
as well as international experience. Not- 
able features were the large windows in 
every cell, the abundant cell room, the 
use of the electric light, the ample pro- 
vision for exercise in the open air. The 
cellular system is used for those awaiting 
trial. It was gratifying to find prisoners. 
held for trial using the privilege given 
them of working at various trades and 
earning something for themselves or 
families while awaiting trial. The prison 
discipline is mild and is made to conform 
a a certain measure to the ordinary 
habits of the people when free. Thus. 
the Russian workman likes his siesta 
after eating his noon luncheon, and one 
may see him in summer lying in the shade 
on the bare ground near his working 
place. Likewise in the prison workshops 
the same wise habit of rest after eating 
is encouraged and the prisoners stretch 
themselves on the benches and floors of 
their workshops for their daily nooning. 
In Warsaw I was a little puzzled to know 
what a certain room with circular bench- 
es was for and found that it was a Rus- 
sian vapor bath, another concession to 
national habits. 

Spain has not received sufficient credit 
for the progress it has made in prison 
construction. I found at Barcelona, Va- 
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lencia and Madrid excellent examples of 
modern prisons. Half a century ago 
Colonel Montesinos was a conspicuous 
leader in prison reform, and while I was 
in Spain a memorial service was held in 
honor of that noble woman, Donna Con- 
cepcion Arenal, whose remarkable serv- 
ices are to be fitly commemorated in a 
monument at Coruna. 

At Lisbon I found an excellent example 
of the cellular prison and I was impressed 
with the exceptional excellence of its 
hospital equipment. The most surpris- 
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I am frequently asked how European 
prisons compare with our own in point © 
of structure and equipment. My recent 
inspection of prisons in Europe has ‘con- 
vinced me that each continent has some- 
thing to learn from the other. We have 
developed in America the reformatory 
system for younger adults; we have ap- 
plied the probation system and are de- 
veloping the children’s courts, matters of 
deep interest to European penologists. 
On the other hand, on the subject of 
prison construction, we can greatly profit 
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ing and at the same time the most en- 
couraging tendency in Portugal is the zeal 
and intelligence with which they are ap- 
plying the principles of the modern re- 
formatory treatment to young men in 
several institutions. One of these is locat- 
ea at Caxias, near Lisbon, another is 
n agricultural colony at Villa Fernando 
in eastern Portugal. At these institu- 
tions I was struck with the sincerity, in- 
telligence, and heartiness with which the 
educational method was applied instead 
of one merely punitive. In both the di- 
rectors are men of high character and 
strong personality. 


by European models. Comparisons in 
this respect I shall make in my detailed 
report on prison construction. I will 
only mention here three or four points in 
which we may profitably copy European 
example. 

1. Europe has adopted most generally 
a form of prison structure with more 
abundant cellroom than is furnished in 
the United States, and with large win- 
dows in every cell. 

2. The best European jails are superior 
to our own in providing a complete sepa- 
ration of jail prisoners in well lighted 
cells. 
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3. All European jails and prisons are 
furnished with exercise yards and prison- 
ers are permitted and required to take 
exercise once or twice a day from thirty, 
minutes to an hour. In a great number 
of American jails there is no provision 
for out-of-door exercise. 

4. In a number of European countries, 


There may very well be some signifi- 
cance in the difficulties which are experi- 
enced in hitting upon a memorial to the 
woman who, in these modern times, gives 
largely of her life to her generation. Such 
a difficulty sorely perplexed the New 
York committee appointed after the death 
of Josephine Shaw Lowell, and in Pitts- 
burgh at present a variety of suggestions 
have been put forward as to an enduring 
tribute to the late Kate Cassatt McKnight. 
A tablet in the new Soho public baths, 
the purchase of a triangular plot in the 
downtown section of the city and the 
erection of a drinking fountain there, the 
establishment of a scholarship in the 
newly created department of domestic 
science in the state college, a fund to start 
the work of an association of charities in 
Pittsburgh—the movement which at the 
time of her death most fully engrossed 
her attention—are some of the plans 
which have been urged or determined 
upon. 

In the days when the social impulses of 
womanhood were solely religious or be- 
nevolent, the choice of a memorial was a 
simpler task—a stained glass window, a 
ward in a maternity hospital, the wing 
of an orphanage—in these or similar ways 
could her chief life interest find expres- 
sion. But at the meeting held at the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in Oc- 
tober in memory of Miss McKnight, there 
were representatives of no less than twen- 
ty-two organizations to which she had 
contributed some vital part of her time 
and interest. There was the speaker for 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, who told of her efforts toward the 
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prisoners awaiting trial may work and re- 
ceive compensation for their labor. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article show the prevailing type of Euro- 
pean prisons with central corridor and 
cells opening out to light and air. In 
Germany the cell windows are larger, 
being three feet square. 


revival and cultivation of the older pat- 
riotisms, while the reform mayor of Pitts- 
burgh spoke emphatically of that civic 
loyalty which must shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of the growing industrial city. 
There was a boy who had grown up into 
the Young Men’s Civic Club, large-word- 
ed in his juvenile fervency, and there was 
the old friend who told how she had mar- 
shalled him, a white-haired astronomer, 
and even the moon for the matter of that, 
to her philanthropic uses. The former 
acting mayor of Allegheny presided, the 
chancellor of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania delivered the invocation, 
and there were speakers for the Juvenile 
Court Association, the Business Woman’s 
Club of Allegheny, the Consumers’ 
League, the County Child Labor Associ- 
ation, the Playground Association, the 
Newsboys’ Home, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. It was stated that Miss Mc- 
Knight had either organized or helped to 
organize these associations. At the time 
of her death she was president of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women’s 
Clubs, vice-president of the State Chiid 
Labor Committee, and president of the 
Allegheny Civic Club, which with its var- 
ious committees represents a wide field 
of local social activities and under whose 
auspices the memorial meeting was held. 

Miss McKnight was a type of a gen- 
eration of women who, without entering 
the professions, or business, or consecu- 
tive philanthropic work—without, it may 
be, knowing adequately and first hand the 
life of the people whose welfare they so 
often championed, have done an awaken- 
ing work. 
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The book of Willoughby on Working- 
men’s Insurance represents the situation 
in Europe and America up to 1808. 
Since then great progress has been made, 
and it is desirable to give a brief sketch 
of the essential facts in relation to ex- 
isting systems. 


GERMANY 


In Germany there are two forms of 
sickness insurance of workingmen, com- 
pulsory and optional. According to the 
imperial law of 1883, with its subsequent 
amendments up to 1903, all workmen and 
employes with an annual income up to 
2000 marks ($480.00), engaged in man- 
ufactures or trade, must be insured. By 
special regulations this requirement may 
be extended to agriculture and house- 
hold industries. Many employes in ex- 
cepted classes are permitted to insure 
themselves who are not required to do so. 
In the year 1904 the German Empire had 
59.4 million inhabitants, of whom 15 
million were wage earners. For these 
there were 22,912 funds or insurance as- 
sociations, with 11.4 million members; 
$60,480,000 of insurance was carried, or 
$5.28 per person insured; $60,240,000 
were paid out, or $12.24 per sick person 
and $.62 per day of sickness. The form 
of insurance is the local insurance asso- 
ciation based on the principles of mutual 
help and self-government, under the gen- 
eral law. In these local associations the 
workmen pay two-thirds of the premiums 
and the employers one-third of the pre- 
miums, which are based on the rate of 
wages. There are also free associations 
for insurance in which the employers 
have no share. 

The benefits received under the law 
are: (a) Free treatment and_ sickness 
money (fifty per cent of the average 
wages) ; or, free treatment in a hospital 
and one-half the sickness money paid to 
dependent relatives for twenty-six weeks; 
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(b) lying-in women receive at the same 
rate during six weeks; (c) death benefit 
of twenty times the wage of one day. 
The indemnities seem small when given 
in American money; their actual value in 
Europe is much higher than the amounts 
appear to offer. By special enactments 
this minimum scale of benefits may be 
raised. In case of dispute the matter is 
settled by a supervisory board without 
costs for litigation. 

Accident insurance was introduced in 
Germany by the law of 1884-1887, re- 
vised in 1900. Insurance is compulsory 
for all workmen and foremen with an- 
nual earnings under 3000 marks ($720), 
in manufactures and agriculture. By 
special enactment it may be extended 
tosforemen and petty employers with 
more than 3000 marks ($720). Em- 
ployers and other persons not required 
to insure are permitted to insure them- 
selves under the same scheme. If an 
accident has been wilfully caused by the 
employer he can be sued criminally under 
the old liability law of 1871 and obliged 
to pay the indemnity fixed by that law, 
less the amount paid by his insurance as- 
sociation. Such suits are rare, as the 
process is long and doubtful and the or- 
dinary insurance is adequate and easily 
collected without suit. Employers are 
permitted to insure themselves in their 
own associations against this liability, 
The insurance is effected by means of in- 
surance associations of employers (of 
which there were in 1904, 114, having 
5,300,000 establishments and 17,500,000 
workmen) in the same or similar trades, 
organized on the principles of mutuality 
and self-government. ‘There are special 
organizations for those engaged in the 
state service, railroads, telephones, etc. 
The premiums are paid by assessments 
on the employers levied according to the 
total wages paid and the scale of risk in 
the trade and establishment. This ar- 
rangement makes it to the interest of in- 
dividual employers to guard against acci- 
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dental injuries. They hardly need fac- 
tory inspectors to keep them to this duty. 
The benefits offered under this law are: 
(a) The benefit begins after the sickness 
insurance stops, but in any case not later 
than the fourteenth week of incapacity ; 
free treatment and accident benefit up 
to sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of 
the average annual earnings, or free hos- 
pital treatment together with pension to 
dependent relatives, up to sixty per cent 
of earnings; (b) death benefit of twenty 
times the daily wages and pension to de- 
pendent relatives up to sixty per cent of 
daily wages. Benefits are paid in case 
of any sort of accident without litigation 
over questions of “negligence” of em- 
ploye, unless the injured person has pur- 
posely brought the injury on himself. In 
case of controversy the dispute is settled 
without expense to the parties by an ar- 
bitration court and by the imperial insur- 
ance authorities, the workmen and em- 
ployers being equally represented. Pre- 
miums paid 1904, were $35,592,000; 
average, $2.04 per insured. Expendi- 
tures, $30,552,000 to 758,392 injured, 
and to 65,503 widows, 97,246 children, 
3047 parents of those killed. : 
Invalid and old-age pensions were in- 
troduced in Germany by the law of 1889, 
improved in 1899. All wage earners 
with annual earnings less than $480 are 
required to be insured, and the imperial 
council can extend this insurance to 
petty employers and persons in house- 
hold industry. Provision is also made 


for optional insurance of workmen and | 


petty employers not included in the com- 
pulsory clause. The invalid pension in- 
surance is effected through organizations 
covering different territories and these 
also are mutual in character and self- 
governing under the general law. Spe- 
cial funds are erected for miners and 
state railway employes. The premiums 
are paid by employers and employes, one- 
half each, and the empire adds $12 an- 
nually to each pension paid. The bene- 
fits paid are: (a) Invalid pensions for 
persons incapacitated for labor, after 
they have paid premiums for 200 weeks; 
(b) old age pensions for members over 
seventy years of age, after paying pre- 
mitums 1200 weeks; (c) free treatment, 
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in addition to aid to dependent relatives, 
in order to prevent incapacity for work; 
(d) repayment of premiums in case of 
death, actident or marriage, if the pen- 
sion has not yet fallen due. In case of 
controversy the dispute is settled, without 
cost to the parties, before an arbitration 
court and the imperial insurance bureau, 
both workmen and employers having 
their representatives. The statistics of 
1904 showed that there were forty in- 
valid pension organizations, with 13.8 
million insured members. The premiums 
paid were $36,960,000—$2.64 per mem- 
ber—and $35,520,000 were paid in pen- 
sions,—the average invalid pension being 
$37.20, and the old age pension $37.68, 
varying in amount with the wage class. 
Out of fifteen million workmen, thirteen 
and eight-tenths millions were insured. 

Already Germany is working out laws 
and plans for securing income to widows 
and orphans and for the unemployed. 
Unquestionably Germany leads the world 
in industrial insurance, and has prospered 
while she built up the system, probably 
largely in consequence of it. 

Before 1881 Germany depended upon 
employers’ liability laws, voluntary bene- 
fit societies, and private casualty com- 
panies for the protection of her work- 
ingmen against beggary in times of dis- 
ability. When the workingmen became 
conscious of their wrongs and united in 
a desperate effort to overthrow a govern- 
ment which seemed indifferent to their 
sufferings and hostile to their aspirations, 
they were held for a time in subjection 
by the iron hand of Bismarck, under the 
anti-socialistic laws which sought to sup- 
press discussion. It became evident that 
this would eventually provoke open re- 
bellion and revolution. The most objec- 
tionable laws were repealed and in their 
stead a national policy, based on the 
duty of a people to care for all its citi- 
zens, was announced. On November 17, 
1881, Emperor William I, by the hand 
of Prince Bismarck, sent to the Reichstag 
his. famous message : 

We regard it as our imperial duty, to 
lay once more upon the heart of the Reich- 
stag the promotion of the welfare. of the 
workmen, and we would look back: with 


all the more satisfaction’ on'all'the successes 
with which God has visibly blessed , our 
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reign, if we might carry with us the con- 
sciousness that we could leave behind us 
new and permanent assurance of inward 
peace and to those who need help greater 
security and comfort to which they have 
a claim. In our efforts directed to that end 
we are sure of the co-operation of all the 
federate states and we look for the support 
of the Reichstag without regard to parties. 
First of all to this end a sketch of a law 
relating to the insurance of workmen against 
loss by accidents in industry has been pre- 
pared. By its side and supplementing it 
will be offered a method of organizing sick- 
ness insurance funds. But also thcse who 
by reason of age or disability have become 
unable to earn a living have a well founded 
claim upon the community for a larger meas- 
ure of state care than has hitherto been 
given them. To find the right way and 
means for this care is a difficult task, but 
also one of the highest duties of every state 
which resis upon the Christian life of the 
people. The close union of the real forces 
of this people’s life with incorporated so- 
cieties under state protection and state help, 
will, as we hope, make possible the solution 
of problems for which the power of the gov- 
ernment alone would not in the same de- 
gree be adequate. 


On February 19, 1907, Emperor Wil- 

liam II, in his throne speech before the 
“newly-elected Reichstag confirmed the 
policy of his grandfather, saying: 

That legislation rests upon the principle 
of social duty to the working classes and 
is therefore independent of parties. The 
federated states are firmly decided to carry 
out this social work in the exalted spirit of 
Emperor William the Great. 

With these decisions all parties in Ger- 
many are now agreed after a trial of 
nearly a generation; and this unity of 
purpose has been attained, in spite of 
early misgivings and antagonisms, be- 
cause of the manifest advantages of the 
system. Some of these advantages and 
benefits we may briefly summarize. 

It is sometimes asserted—in advance 
of proof—that accident, sickness, and old 
age insurance is a burden upon the capi- 
tal, industry, and commerce of a nation. 
As Germany is the country which annu- 
ally does more than other nations in this 
direction it seems not unfair to mention 
the fact that the years of trial of her sys- 
tem of insurance have been precisely the 
years in which that nation has forged to 
the front rank in the world of manufac- 
tures and commerce. The nation has 
grown rich and the workingmen have im- 
proved their condition so that they are not 
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anxious to emigrate as formerly. On all 
these points we have several recent publi- 
cations which reveal the situation with a 
wealth of statistical evidence.* 

Wages have risen more rapidly than in 
any other country; the insurance pre- 
miums, so far as paid by the employers, 
are a clear addition to wages; in times of 
sickness, disability from accident or old 
age, the workman has a legal right to 
honorable maintenance, and so the degra- 
dation of charity is avoided; the cost of 
accident insurance premiums makes it to 
the direct and manifest interest of em- 
ployers to use all possible protective de- 
vices to prevent injuries and diseases; 
the administration of the sickness and in- 
valid funds takes care to provide means 
of speedy and effective cure of invalids; 
the committees of administration bring 
employers and workmen together_under 
conditions favorable to social concilia- 
tion; and in every direction the system 
seems to have promoted civilization and 
the common welfare. The defects in 
details are carefully studied by the lead- 
ing men of the empire and will gradu- 
ally be corrected; the methods will be 
unified and simplified; and in the near 
future the benefits will include larger 
pensions to widows and orphans and 
some kind of protection to the temporar- 
ily unemployed. 

It is sometimes asserted that the Ger- 
man system of workingmen’s insurance 
is nothing better than a disguised form 
of poor relief, a kind of gift from above 
paid by the government at the expense of 
taxpayers to prevent rebellion of the 
“lower classes.” The classic message of 
the emperor gives a more just interpre- 
tation of the purpose of the “social pol- 
icy” of the nation. The demand is made 
on the basis of the duty of the people and 
the common welfare, because health, se- 
curity and freedom from dependence are 
not a mere class interest but are common 
to all. Those who risk the greatest dan- 
ger to life and limb should not be left 
to carry the entire cost of that hazard. 

Insurance is not poor relief but com- 
mon justice, a method of fairly distribut- 
ing the extraordinary costs of civiliza- 
tion. Since such insurance never has 
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been made general and never can be 
made general by any voluntary scheme 
the government, the agent of the com- 
mon intelligence, conscience and will, in- 
tervenes far enough to enforce obliga- 
tion, to regulate the method and to insure 
the rights of all concerned. Thus in the 
United States the government, under the 
right of eminent domain, takes landed 
property for a consideration and gives it 
to railroads for right of way or as sub- 
sidy ; and in turn prescribes the terms on 
which a railway corporation can enjoy 
these special privileges. Thus also the 
federal government grants privileges to 
certain banks and controls the method of 
their administration. In Germany the 
government seeks in its insurance laws 
to encourage and stimulate the interest 
of both the employers and employes in 
the system. The entire system is based 
on the principles of mutual benefit, self- 
government and local ~initiative. Both 
employers and employes have a right to 
participate in the administration and ju- 
dicial application of the law, as_ both 
share equitably in the cost. It is not 
state insurance, but insurance on the 
basis of mutuality and self-government, 
under the regulation of law. It is. pre- 
cisely in this administration that the 
workingmen feel themselves to be free 
agents and intelligent participants in the 
affairs of their country. There is no 
taint of charity from first to last; each 
man pays his share of the cost, has a 
voice in the control and can set up a legal 
claim when he needs his benefits. All 
this removes the insurance system by the 
diameter of the moral world from poor 
relief and private charity. 

The German system does not make 
other forms of protection superfluous, 
since it simply provides for the necessi- 
ties of existence; it does not remove the 
motive for forming trade unions and fra- 
ternal societies, nor for investing in extra 
insurance in life insurance companies, 
nor for savings. All these organizations 
of thrift flourish in Germany. 

That an obligatory or compulsory law 
is necessary to bring the benefits of in- 
surance within the reach of those who 
most need them is evident in the fact 
that Germany before 1883 had developed 
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its voluntary associations for sick bene- 
fits in a very remarkable way, and yet 
scarcely half those who were in need had 
any share in the system. Since the law 
of 1883 all wage earners are protected. 
So also in case of accidents. The Ger- 
man law before 1871 was quite as strong 
as ours, yet scarcely one-tenth of all in- 
jured workmen were protected. 

The Exposition of St. Louis in 1904 
brought together under one roof the ex- 
hibits of social economy of the great na- 
tions. No one could fail to observe the 
pronounced superiority of Germany in 
this section. There were indeed exhibits 
made by American employers which re- 
flected credit upon them for their indi- 
vidual interest in their men; but all these 
were instances of exceptional goodness 
or of enlightened self-interest. The 
mines showed some of the best machin- 
ery for getting out coal and ore, but only 
inferior devices for protecting the life 
and health of the men. The display 
of the United States was marked rather 
by confusion and anarchy than by unity, 
order and law. Every man was a law 
unto himself; there was no organic sys- 
tem, no universal principle of action, no 
statistics which revealed equity to all.* 
American workmen do indeed have 
somewhat higher money wages than Ger- 
man workmen; but their expenses are 
higher, their labor is more intense, and 
when accident, sickness or old age over- 
takes them they have no security of sup- 
port save charity or public relief. 

The German insurance system has al- 
ready developed out of its curative meas- 
ures a whole system of prevention of ac- 
cidents, diseases and premature invalid- 
ism. The powerful and closely knit or- 
ganization, with its immense funds on 
hand, invests money to reduce the cost 
ot insurance and restore the workingmen 
as speedily as possible to the ranks of 
producers. Since the first factor in 
production is the healthy and vigorous 
laborer this expenditure is a wise invest- 
ment and brings to the nation a high rate 
of interest. The whole educational in- 
fluence of the insurance system is direct- 


See Amftl. Bericht des deutschen Reichskomissars 
fur die Welt—ausstellung in St. Louis, 1904, Berlin, 
1906, S. 516-518; cited also by Dr Zacher, in Vorwort 
Sl Band IV, Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, 
p. 35. 
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ed to diminish the frequency of accidents 
and sickness, to combat preventable dis- 
eases like tuberculosis, alcoholism and 
venereal disorders, and to improve the 
conditions of the habitations of the wage 
earners and their families. All this 
grows naturally and inevitably out of 
compulsory insurance and cannot in any- 
thing like the same degree arise under a 
voluntary system dependent on individ- 
ual caprice, and without legal founda- 
tion. 


“COMPULSORY” INSURANCE 


The better word for “compulsory” in- 
surance is “legal” or “obligatory”, or 
“legally obligatory” for the word “com- 
pulsion” is misleading. No insurance law 
can be enacted by the legislation of a free 
people and successfully enforced against 
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the selfishness of exceptional individuals 
until it has first been accepted by the rea- 
son, the conscience and the choice of that 
people, whether of a commonwealth or 
a nation. When a law is thus the ex- 
pression of a deliberate social policy, ac- 
cepted after investigation and discussion, 
it is an act of social co-operation on the 
part of the entire community. It be- 
comes legally obligatory on all in order 
that the small minority of egotists may 
not defeat the will of the people, in order 
that all competitors may be placed on a 
common level, in order that duties and 
benefits may be accuratelv defined, in or- 
der that costs of performance of duties 
may be calculated in advance and ade- 
quately provided for in budgets of in- 
dividuals, corporations, and political or- 
ganizations. 


Marks 
1,114,629,489=$267,500,077.36 
514,803,920=$123,552,940.80 
402,757,651=$ 96,661,836.24 
303,061,148=$ 72,734,675.52 
83,763,839=$ 20,103,321.36 
36,543,672=$§ 8,770,481.28 
38,414,074=$ 9,219,377.76 


2,493,973,793=$598,553,710.32 
250,000,000=$ 60,000,000.00 


2,744,000,000=$658,560,000.00 


Marks 
759,172,928=$182 201,502.72 
191,777,559=$ 46,026,614.16 
34,275,716=$  8,226,171.84 
55,010,333=$ 13,202,479.92 

6,927,990=$ 1,662,717.60 
7,747,570=$ 1,859,416.80 
2,846,489=$ 683,157.36 


1,057,758,585=$258,862,060.40 
136,000,000=$ 32,640,000.00 


1,194,000,000=$286,560,000.00 


Marks 
560,486,961=—$134,516,870.64 
336,472,378=$ 80,753,370.72 
55,3871,747=$ 13,389,219.28 
38,025,117=$ 9,126,028.08 
13,422,508=$ 3,221,401.92 

171,201=$ 41,088.24 


1,003,949,912—$240,947,878.88 
162,000,000=$ 38,880,000.00 


1,166,000,000=$279,840,000.00 
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Our system of “free” schools is felt to 
be “compulsory” only when a taxpayer is 
exceptionally stupid or selfish. Our tax- 
ation for roads, bridges, lighting of 
streets, water works, police, public sani- 
tation is not felt as compulsion by the 
ordinary normal citizen who knows that 
for every dollar he contributes according 
to law and in the ratio of his ability the 
community of which he forms a part will 
enjoy a corresponding advantage. 

If the German people really felt that 
their insurance laws were “compulsory”, 
in the sense of being oppressive, injuri- 
ous or excessively costly, those laws 
would at once be abrogated; for the Ger- 
man people are among the most free, po- 
litically, on earth, and have an imperial 
legislature whose members are elected by 
universal manhood suffrage. It is only 
our national vanity which makes us think 
of Germans as being under an absolutist 
and oppressive government. 

At the end of 1905 in all about 70 mil- 
lion pensions (sick, injured, invalids and 
their dependents) had received 5 billion 
marks, ($1,200,000,000) in benefits. ‘The 
workmen have contributed less than half 
the premiums and have received 2 billion 
marks ($480,000,000) more than they 
have paid out. Property is owned to the 
amount of 1,700,000,000 marks ($408,- 
000,000) of which almost 500,000,000 
marks ($120,000,000) have been invested 
in workmen’s dwellings, hospitals and 
convalescent houses, sanatoriums, baths 
and similar institutions of welfare. 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian system resembles the 
German but differs in important particu- 
lars and is not so fully developed. 

Sickness insurance is compulsory for 
workmen and foremen in manufactures, 
and optional with employees in agricul- 
ture and household industries (law of 
1888). Insurance is effected by means 
of local sick insurance associations on a 
basis of mutuality and self-government. 
The premiums are paid two-thirds by 
workmen and one-third by employers 
in percentage of wages. The benefits af- 
forded are free treatment and sickness 


1From Zacher, Leitfaden zum Arbeiter versicherung 
des Deutschen Reiches, 1906. 
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pension, or free hospital treatment and — 
benefits to dependent relatives. The pe- — 
riod of relief is twenty weeks, and the © 
benefits are not to exceed sixty per cent 
of the locally customary wages. The 
death benefit is twenty times a day’s 
wages. An arbitration court decides — 
disputes without cost. Contrast this 
feature of the German and Austrian laws ~ 
with the tedious, bitter and costly suits 
for damages in negligence cases in the 
United States! 

The Austrian statistics for 1903 show- 
ed twenty-six and eight-tenths million in- 
habitants, of whom nine and six-tenths 
million were wage earners. There were 
2960 insurance associations, with two 
and seven-tenths million members. The ~ 
premiums were 43 million marks ($10,- 
320,000), average of 16.2 marks ($3.88), 
and the expenditures 38.4 million marks 
($9,216,000) or 27.4 marks ($6.57) per 
insured person and 1.53 marks ($.36) per 
day of sickness. 

Accident insurance is compulsory 
(Jaws of 1887, 1894) for workmen and 
feremen in manufactures with annual 
earnings less than 2000 marks ($480),. 
and this includes agricultural workmen 
when inanimate power is applied to farm 
machinery. Employers and workmen 
not obliged to insure, are permitted to 
insure themselves in the same funds, if 
the income does not exceed 2000 marks. 
($480) wages per year. The Austrian 
system includes all the industries of a 
given territory in an insurance fund; in 
this it differs from the German system, 
under which the associations are com- 
posed of employers of the same industry, 
without regard to their territory; the 
Austrian railway funds, however, are 
naturally organized by trades. In an- 
other respect the Austrian system differs 
from the German; for the premiums are 
paid into a fund (kapitaldeckung), 
whereas the German law provides for 
assessments. In Austria the employers 
pay ninety per cent and the employees 
ten per cent of the cost, while in Ger- 
many the employers pay all. The rates. 
vary with wages and degree of trade risk. 
The benefits are pension (up to sixty per 
cent of wages) after the fifth week; pen- 
sion to the dependent relatives of a dead 
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workman, up to fifty per cent of wages, 


and death benefit up to forty-two marks 
($10.08). All accidents are indemnified, 
as in Germany, without need to prove 
negligence. Arbitration courts settle 
disputed cases without cost. In 1903 
there were seven territorial.accident in- 
surance funds, with 372,251 establish- 
ments insuring two and six-tenths mil- 
lion workmen. The premiums paid were 
25.2 million marks ($6,048,000), (nine 
and six-tenths marks, $2.30; per insured), 
and sixteen million marks ($3,840,000) 
were paid out to 52,883 injured employees 
(having 6328 widows, 9147 children, 697 
parents). Austria has no general old 
age pension law as yet, but the movement 
to establish one, carried on since 1891, 
promises speedy relief. In 1889 a law 
made old age pensions for miners obliga- 
tory, and this includes about 150,000 men. 
The employers pay half of the premiums 
and the employees half. The invalid pen- 
sion is at least 170-marks ($40.80) per 
man, and 85 marks ($20.40) per woman; 
widows and orphans may claim a pension 
up to three-quarters the rate first named. 
Arbitration courts settle disputes. 


HUNGARY 


This interesting country whose intelli- 
gent people know much of the United 
States and are ambitious to be in the 
frontrank of enlightened peoples, is 
working out a system of industrial insur- 
ance of its own. By the law of 1891 
sickness insurance was made compulsory 
for all employees in manufactures, whose 
earnings do not exceed 2000 marks 
($480) annually; and was left optional 
with employees in agriculture, household 
industry and others not included in the 
compulsory clauses. The organization 
is by local sick clubs, as in Germany and 
Austria, and the premiums, based on rate 
of wages are paid two-thirds by em- 
ployees and one-third by employers. The 
benefits are free treatment and sick bene- 
fits (fifty per cent of wages and not over 
1.70 marks, $.40, per day) during twenty 
weeks. Disputes over claims are deter- 
mined by arbitration courts. According 
to the statistics of 1903, Hungary had 
nineteen and eight-tenths million inhabi- 
tants, of whom seven and five-tenths mil- 
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lion were wage earners. There were 438 
funds, with 700,000 members. The pre- 
miums paid amounted to 8.5 million 
marks ($2,040,000), (12.5 marks, $3.00, 
per insured), and the expenditures 7.5 
million marks ($1,800,000), (30 marks, 
$7.20, per sick person and 1.20 marks, 
$.28, per day of illness). Since 1891 
an effort has been made to provide com- 
pulsory accident insurance, but no system 
has yet been worked out. Has this fact 
something to do with emigration from 
Hungary to an extent which alarms 
statesmen? The Hungarian miners en- 
joy a compulsory invalid and old age 
pension law (since 1854), with about 
ninety-five thousand members. Employ- 
ers and workmen contribute to the fund. 
In 1902 the invalid pension was 250 
marks ($60.), the widow’s pension 105 
marks ($25.20), and the orphan pension 
29 marks ($6.96), per year. 


LEALY: 


Sickness insurance was brought under 
the law of 1886, and is a voluntary sys- 
tem for wage earners in all occupations. 
The insurance associations are register- 
ed and free, mutual aid societies with 
and without legal privileges. The state 
contributes subsidies under certain con- 
ditions, usually sickness and death bene- 
fits, and not medical or hospital treat- 
ment. Out of thirty-one and six-tenths 
million inhabitants (1895), nine million 
were wage earners; and of these one 
million members were organized in 6725 
societies ; 7.5 million marks ($1,800,000) 
were paid in premiums (7.5 marks, $1.80, 
per member), and 4 million marks 
($960,000) (4 marks, $.96, per member), 
were paid out in benefits. 

Law of 1898 and 1904 makes accident 
insurance compulsory for workmen and 
foremen with annual earnings up to 
1700 marks ($408); employees in man- 
ufactures and in agriculture, where motor 
power is used, are included. The em- 
ployers are permitted to guarantee the 
insurance of their workmen in either of 
three ways—in a state fund, in a mutual 
insurance association of employers, or in 
commercial insurance companies. The 
employers pay all premiums. Benefits 
paid are: (a) To employees incapacitated 
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for labor by injuries, indemnities up to 
fifty per cent of the wage rates; (b) for 
invalided employees, a lump payment up 
to six times the wages of a year, or a 
pension; (c) for dependent relatives, five 
times a year’s wages in a lump payment; 
(d) aid in emergency. All accidents re- 
quire indemnity, no matter what the 
cause, as in Germany. Industrial courts 
decide most cases (under 160 marks, 
$38.40), and ordinary courts, at reduced 
fees, determine the cases involving larger 
sums. 

Voluntary invalid and old age pensions 
are regulated by laws (of 1898, 1901), in 
a system open to all wage earners and 
governed by the state. Premiums of 5 
($1.20) to 80 marks ($19.20) annually 
are paid by the insured and the state 
adds by way of subsidy 10 marks 
($2.40) or more per head to the pension. 
The benefits paid are: For persons in- 
capacitated for labor, after contributing 
five years; old age pensions to all over 
sixty years who have paid premiums 
twenty-five years; and in case of death 
before pension begins all premiums are 
to be repaid. 


FRANCE 


Sickness insurance (laws of 1850, 
1898), includes workmen of all occupa- 
tions. There are, as in Italy, two forms 
of benefit associations, free and register- 
ed, the former not enjoying certain legal 
advantages granted the latter. The state 
aids the associations by adding subsidies 
to their sick and death benefits. The 
sickness insurance of miners with less 
than $480 annual earnings was made 
compulsory by law in 1894; and these 
have 199 funds and 193 thousand mem- 
bers, the state granting subsidies, work- 
men paying two-thirds and the employ- 
ers one-third premiums. According to 
statistics of 1902 France had thirty-nine 
million inhabitants, of whom nine and 
five-tenths million were wage earners, 
among whom there were 15,590 benefit 
associations with a membership of three 
million. The premiums paid were $6,- 
720,000, ($2.28 per insured); and $5,- 
424,000 were paid out, $9.60 per person 
incapacitated from sickness, and $.48 
per day lost. 
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Willoughby, in Workingmen’s Insur- 
ance, gives the history of French indus- 
trial insurance up to 1898, but very im- 
portant progress has been made since 
that time. 

Up to the time of the international 
workingmen’s insurance congress at Vi- 
enna in 1905, the most important law 
was that of April 9, 1898, as modified by 
the laws of July 30, 1899, March 22, 
1902, March 31, 1905. It has since been 
further amended by the acts of July 12, 
1906, and July, 1907. These laws are 
interpreted by various administrative 
decrees and court decisions. 

The law includes in its scope and pro- 
tection workmen engaged in building, 
factories, workyards, transportation, load- 
ing and unloading goods, warehouses, 
mines, quarries, manufactures of explo- 
sives, all industries where steam, wind, 
or electric power is used. By the law of 
1906 employees in commercial establish- 
ments were added. . The employer pays 
the indemnity, if the disability lasts four 
days or more. The older liability law is 
abrogated, for the workman has no other 
legal protection aside from this law. 
Wages above $480 a year are rated at 
only one-quarter rates named below. 

The rates of indemnity in case of ab- 
solute and permanent disablement is 
two-thirds of the wage rate; for partial 
and permanent disablement, one-half the 
amount of reduction of wages due to the 
accident as cause; for temporary disable- 
ment, a daily payment of one-half the 
wages. In case of death the widow re- 
ceives twenty per cent of wage rate until 
she marries again, when she receives a 
lump sum equal to the wages of three 
years, and then she loses further claim. 
The fatherless children receive pensions, 
not to exceed sixty per cent of wages, 
until they are grown. The indemnities 
are payable quarterly and cannot be 
seized for debt. The employer pays for 
medical care and $20 toward funeral ex- 
penses. 

Thus far the law merely limits and de- 
fines the liability of the individual em- 
ployer, as in the English compensation 
act. Insurance is not directly compul- 
sory, as in Germany, but it is encouraged 
and practically made universal, by the 
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following provisions: Employers are re- 
leased from other liabilities on condition 
that they pay at least one-third the in- 
surance premiums in an insurance organ- 
ization which is approved by the govern- 
ment and which guarantees injured mem- 
bers medical relief and an indemnity of 
at least half wages. 

To guarantee the payment, punctual 
and certain, of indemnities the law regu- 
lates insurance by collective policies in 
casualty companies or by associations of 
employers. If the employer refuses to 
insure he must contribute to a state fund, 
so that in case of his insolvency the work- 
man will be paid what he has a legal 
right to expect. 

This law is instructive for us because 
France is a republic, “a free country,” 
where state compulsion is disliked by 
many people, as in the United States. 

This law secures protection to work- 
men but leaves employers free to choose 
their own way of meeting their obliga- 
tions. It does not give the casualty 
company the power to charge monopoly 
prices. It prevents employers from be- 
ing ruined by obligation to pay large in- 
demnities which are too heavy for their 
means. 

The employers’ associations have been 
able to keep the costs of administration 
at about five per cent of the total expen- 
ditures; a remarkably low rate when we 
consider that the expenses in some com- 
panies under our American laws reach 
sixty per cent, leaving only forty per 
cent available for actual insurance of 
workmen. The state fund is little 
used, while the employers’ mutual asso- 
ciations and the casualty companies have 
rapidly increased their business. Com- 
petition between these agencies secures 
approximately just rates. The casualty 
companies seem to be the most energetic, 
enterprising, and inventive in the devel- 
opment of the system and the extension 
of its benefits. 

When the accident results from the 
willful act of employee no benefit is paid 
and in case of gross fault a limited in- 
demnity. In case of disputes over minor 
cases, a justice of the peace settles the 
case,.in other matters the ordinary courts 
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are involved, but with simple and inex- 
pensive procedure. By laws of 1898, 
1905 seamen are under a compulsory in- 
surance system administered by the state. 
Both employers and employees contribute 
to the premiums. Accident pensions are 
paid to the disabled and to the depend- 
ent of deceased relatives; with a daily 
benefit for the disabled. A commission 
decides all disputes. 

The invalid and old age pension sys- 
tem is being improved, and an important 
measure awaits financial adjustment. A 
voluntary plan, open to all citizens (laws 
of 1850, 1886), is administered by the 
state. In 1904, 278,000 persons were 
paid old age pensions (average of $25.68 
each). Premiums are paid by the in- 
sured (from $19.20 to $96 annually). 
The state pays a subsidy up to one-third 
the pension. The pensions are: (a) Old 
age pension after the fiftieth year of age, 
and (b) invalid pension for those who 
are disabled before that, up to $240 per 
year, (c) repayment of premiums at 
death before pension begins. Seamen 
(law of 1881) are included in compul- 
sory system, administered by the state. 
The insured pay premiums and the state 
adds a subsidy. Pension after fiftieth 
year; widows and orphans receive one- 
half pension. 

Miners (law of 1894) with less than 
$480 annual income have a pension fund 
to which workmen and employers pay 
one-half each. Pension begins at fifty- 


fifth year. A commission decides con- 
troverted cases. 
BELGIUM 


Belgium has seven million inhabitants 
of whom two million are counted wage 
earners. Sickness insurance’ is organ- 
ized in mutual benefit associations of two 
kinds, as in Italy and France, free and 
registered, the latter having legal priv- 
ileges corresponding to specified obliga- 
tions and restrictions. The state grants 
subsidies. Sickness and death benefits 
are paid but not ordinarily medical and 
hospital care. There are 3000 associa- 
tions with a membership of 300,000. 
$576,000 were paid in, or $1.92 per mem- 
ber on the average; and $576,000 ex- 
hea times Insurance Laws of 1851, 1894; Statistics of 
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pended, $8.64 per sick person, or an aver- 
age of $.38 per day of incapacity. 

Belgium has both voluntary and com- 
pulsory accident insurance, with a tend- 
ency to make all compulsory, as it is al- 
ready for miners. According to the laws 
of 1903, workmen and foremen with in- 
come of less than $480, in manufactures, 
trade and agriculture are insured, as in 
Italy, according to the choice of the em- 
ployer, either in a> state fund, mutual 
companies or in casualty companies. The 
premiums are paid by the employer. The 
benefits are: (a) In case of incapacity 
from accident, daily up to fifty per cent 
of wages; (b) for permanent disability, 
pension up to fifty per cent of annual 
wages; (c) dependent relatives up to 
thirty per cent of wages; (d) fee of 
physician and expenses of burial. All 
accidents from whatever cause bring in- 
demnity. Disputes are settled by jus- 
tices of the peace or by a commission 
having summary judicial powers. 

There are about 137,000 miners under 
a compulsory insurance law (of 1868). 
The insurance is effected through benefit 
associations to which the employers and 
workmen contribute and to which the 
state and the province give subsidies. 
The benefits vary according to the by- 
laws. Disputes are settled by a com- 
mission. 

The voluntary pension system is avail- 
able for all citizens, as all insurance will 
probably be in all countries in the distant 
future; for no rich man knows how soon 
he may be poor, or what he can have for 
old age. The system is based on laws of 
1850, 1865 and 1900. The fund is a 
state fund which in 1904 paid 6,438 pen- 
sions, on an average of $60 each. Pre- 
miums paid by the insured are from 
$19.20 to $96 annually, and a state sub- 
sidy of one-third the pension is added. 

The pensions begin at the fifty-fifth 
to sixty-fifth year, the amount varying 
with age of first payment,—up to $240 
yearly. An invalid pension is paid for 
those who become incapacitated before 
the pension year arrives; and premiums 
paid at death before the pension begins 
are repaid to the family. 

A compulsory pension system is organ- 
ized for miners (law of 1868), under the 
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form of benefit associations to which 
employers, workmen, state and province 
contribute. Pensions are ‘paid to the 
disabled after a service of thirty to thirty- 
five years; and widows and orphans of 
members are granted pensions. A com- 
mission decides disputes at minimum ex- 
pense. 


NORWAY 


The system of sickness insurance is 
voluntary, workmen of various occupa- 
tions having free or registered mutual 
benefit associations. Of 2,300,000 inhabi- 
tants, 400,000 are wage earners. In 1885 
there were 230 funds with 45,000 mem- 
bers. The premiums and benefits are reg- 
ulated by by-laws; premiums are paid by 
members. The average premiums were 
$1.86 and the benefits $1.80 per member 
and $.30 per sick day. The state gives a 
subsidy. 

Accident insurance was made compul- 
sory by law of 1894 for workmen and 
foremen in industries, with annual earn- 
ings up to $288. The insurance is regu- 
lated by a state department. Premiums 
are paid by employers according to rates 
of wages and degree of hazard. The 
benefits are: (a) Free medical treatment 
and disability payments up to sixty per 
cent of the wages, or free hospital care 
together with payments to dependents 
up to fifty per cent of wages from the 
fifth week of disability; (b) death bene- 
fit of fifty marks and payments up to 
fifty per cent of wages to dependents of 
deceased. There is no indemnity when 
the accident results from willful act of 
workmen or when loss is under five per 
cent of wages. Dispute claims are set- 
tled by a commission called for the pur- 
pose and without costs. 

Norway has no old age pension sys- 
tem; but there have been efforts in this 
direction since 18go. 


SWEDEN 


Sickness insurance is effected by 
means of free or registered mutual ben- 
fit associations, regulated by a law of 
1891. Of 5,300,000 inhabitants, 800,000 
were wage earners. In 1902 there were 
1742 registered associations with 321,- 
025 members. The average premium 
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' (paid by members) was $2.65, and the 


benefits $1.86 or $.32 per day of sickness. 
The state subsidizes the associations. 

Accident insurance is not compulsory, 
but is regulated by a law of 1901, and 
is extended to workmen and foremen in 
manufactures. The employer has the 
right to insure either in a state fund, 
or in an employers’ association, or in a 
casualty company; and the employer 
pays the premiums. The benefits are (a) 
Disability payments of $.26 per day 
from the sixty-first day; (b) permanent 
disability, a pension of $80 annually ; 
(c) death benefits of $16 and payments 
to dependents of deceased up to $80. If 
the accident is a result of willfulness 
or gross fault, or loss of wages less 
than ten per cent, there is no indemnity. 
Disputes are settled before an ordinary 
court. 

There is no old age pension system, 
but efforts have been put forth since 1891 
to organize such a system. 


DENMARK 


Sickness insurance is voluntary and 
regulated by a law of 1892. Persons of 
small means in all callings are insured 
in free or registered associations. Of 
2,500,000 inhabitants, 400,000 were wage 
earners. In 1905 there were 1379 regis- 
tered associations with 474,000 members. 
The average premiums (paid by mem- 
bers) were $1.92, and the benefits $2.64 
per member and $.55 per day of sick- 
ness. The state pays a subsidy. Dis- 
putes are settled without cost by an in- 
spector of sickness insurance associa- 
tions. 

Accident insurance is voluntary for 
workmen and foremen in manufactures 
and agriculture (where motors are 
used), where the annual earnings are 
under $648 (law of 1808, 1903); and 
compulsory for seamen and officers of 
ships (law of 1905). .The employers in 
industries and agriculture may insure in 
associations of their.own organization or 
in casualty companies; there is no state 
fund for these. For the fisher folk a state 


fund is established.» 


, Premiyms are paid by the employers. 
In'case of the fishermen the premium is 
$1.34 per insured person, and the state 
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pays a subsidy. The benefits in voluntary 
insurance are: (a) Disability, daily pay- 
ment up to sixty per cent of wages from 
the fourteenth week; (b) permanent dis- 
ability, a lump sum up to six times the 
annual wage; to the dependents of a de- 
ceased workman, a lump sum of four 
times a year’s wages and $12 death bene- 
fit. Seamen and officers of ships are under 
the compulsory law of 1905, employers 
pay premiums and have choice between 
their own associations, a state fund and 
the casualty companies. No indemnity 
is paid in case of gross fault of the in- 
jured man. A workmen’s insurance 
council determines controverted ques- 
tions. 

There is no invalid and old age pen- 
sion, but the poor law (1801, 1902) is 
extended so as to secure a pension for 
al! indigent persons over sixty years of 
age. The expense is divided equally be- 
tween state and commerce. The pension 
varies with need, averaging $28. The 
annual payment at last account was 
$1,790,400. 


FINLAND 


Sickness insurance is regulated by or- 
ders of council of 1897, but is voluntary ; 
premiums and benefits being fixed by by- 
laws. Of 3,000,000 inhabitants, 500,000 
were workmen. In 1902 there were 163 
associations with 34,032 members; the 
average premium (paid by members) 
being $2; the benefits $1.68 per member, 
or $.36 per day of sickness. The state 
adds a subsidy. 

Finland has a compulsory accident in- 
surance law for workmen in manufactures 
(with less than 600 marks annual wages, 
law of 1895), and for seamen since 1902. 
In 1904 there were 72,451 insured work- 
men and 3147 insured seamen. The 
premiums are paid by employers either 
into a state fund, a mutual associ- 
ation or a casualty company. The 
benefits paid are: (a) Disability, daily 
payment up to sixty per cent of wages, 
or free hospital care, together with pay- 
ments to dependents up to forty per 
cent of wages, from the seventh day of 
disability; (b) permanently disabled, 
pension up to sixty per cent of annual 
wages; (c) dependents of deceased, pen- 
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sion up to forty per cent of earnings. In 
case of willfulness or gross fault of the 
injured workman there is no indemnity. 
Controversies are decided by an ordinary 
court. 

Old age and invalid pensions are pro- 
vided only by voluntary organizations 
regulated by orders in council of 1897. 
There were in 1902 thirty-four funds, 
with 8490 members. The ordinary courts 
are used in cases of doubt. 


SPAIN 


Sickness insurance. A law of 1887 
regulates and encourages voluntary in- 
surance societies. Of twenty million in- 
habitants, five million were wage earners. 

Accident insurance is not yet compul- 
sory, but a law of 1900 fosters volun- 
tary schemes of employers in industries 
and agriculture (where there is motor 
power). The employers pay all the 
premiums in associations of their own in 
casualty companies. The benefits are: 
(a) Disability, fifty per cent of wages; 
(b) invalids, lump payment up to twice 
annual wages; (c) lump payment of 
twice a year’s wages to dependents of 
deceased ; (d) physician’s fees and funeral 
expenses. The procedure before the 
ordinary courts is simplified. There is 
no indemnity in case of willfulness or 
catastrophe. 

Old age and invalid pensions are on 
a voluntary basis for workmen, employes 
and petty employers (up to $576 income) 
in all occupations. Insurance is effected 
in a state fund supplied by premiums of 
the insured, with subsidies of state, 
province, commune, savings banks, etc. 
The highest pensions paid are $288 
yearly, with repayment of premiums if 
death occurs before pension begins. Set- 
tlement in ordinary courts. 


HOLLAND 


With 5,500,000 inhabitants Holland 
has 1,000,000 wage earners. Sickness 
insurance is voluntary and organized in 
free associations. In 1890 there were 
650 associations with 600,000 members. 
Premiums are $1.44 per member; bene- 
fits are: Medical attendance, medicine 
and sickness payments. 
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insurance is compulsory. 
(law of 1901). Workmen and foremen 
in manufactures (up to $1.68 daily 
wages) are insured in a state fund, 
mutual associations or casualty compa- 
nies. In 1904 there were 84,046 insured 
establishments. Premiums are paid by 
employers according to wages and risk. 
The receipts of 1904 were $888,000. 
The benefits are (a) Disability, free 
treatment and daily payments up to 
seventy per cent of wages; (b) perma- 
nent disability, pensions up to seventy 
per cent of wages from seventh week; 
(c) to.dependents of deceased, pensions 
up to sixty per cent of wages and a 
death benefit of thirty times the daily 
wage. In case of willfulness no indem- 
nity is paid and in case of drunkenness 
only half. $696,000 were paid (1904) 
to 45,902 injured and 226 killed. Set- 
tlements are made in case of doubt by 
councils. 

Of old age pensions, no general sys- 
tem exists. ; 


Accident 


LUXEMBURG 


Sickness insurance is compulsory (law 
of 1901) for workmen and employes, 
with earnings up to $576, in industries 
and trade. Insurance is effected through 
local associations and funds. In 1904 of 
248,000 inhabitants 55,000 were wage 
earners. There were seventy-three funds 
with 31,200 members. The premiums 
are paid two-thirds by employes and 
one-third by employers, as in Germany; 
the average of $1.44 per person,—$233,- 
280 in all. Benefits paid (as in Ger- 
many): (a) Free medical attendance and 
sickness payments (fifty per cent of 
average wages), or free hospital care 
and half sickness payments to depend- 


ents for thirteen weeks; (b) same rates ~ 


for lying-in women (six weeks); (c) 
death benefit of twenty times daily 
wages. $220,800 were paid; $8.16 per 
sick person, or $.67 per day of sickness. 
Controversies are settled by supervising 
board, without costs. 

The compulsory accident insurance is 
ordered by laws of 1902 and 1904. 
Workmen and foremen in industry (up 
to $576 annual payments) are insured. 


+ 
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By regulations, foremen with $576 to 
$768 are brought under the law. Volun- 
tary insurance is organized for petty 
employers and employes not included in 
the law. The insurance associations are 
organized by territory. Assessments are 
levied on employers according to the 
number of employes and the risk of the 
trade to cover the annual expenditures 
and the pensions. Benefits are: (a) Free 
medical treatment and payments up to 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of an- 
nual wages—after the end of the sick- 
ness insurance, at latest after the four- 
teenth week; (b) death benefit (twenty 
times the daily wages) and payment up 
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to sixty per cent of wages. All accidents 
are indemnified (except in case of willful 
act of the injured person). In 190s, 
37,000 were insured in 2157 establish- 
ments. In one year $163,200 were paid 
in ($4.27 per insured) and 83,000 pen- 
sions were paid out. Settlements are 
made without cost before committees of 
the directors, or arbitration courts, or 
(over $288) before the superior court. 

No old age and invalid pension system 
exists. 

Domestic servants are provided with 
care in sickness, if this is in the contract ; 
otherwise they have no protection. Sail- 
ors while on board are given medical 
relief according to a law of 1906. 


Industrial Accidents and Dependency 
in New York State’ 


Francis H. McLean 


Secretary of the Field Department, Charities and The Commons 


It is not necessary in this article to 
more than refer to the admirable statis- 
tics which are being gathered by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics in the Department of 
Labor, and which are becoming more and 
more valuable. Those statistics have re- 
vealed most emphatically the extent of 
this social problem. Even though the 
returns for the quarter ending March 31, 
1907, show 4585 accidents reported, the 
bureau is dissatisfied as to the complete- 
ness of these returns. It still believes 
that there are unrecorded accidents not 
coming to its attention. When it is rec- 
ognized that there is a vast number of 
mercantile, and miscellaneous establish- 
ments not required to make reports to 
the Bureau of Labor statistics at all, 
the magnitude of the problem becomes 
even more grimly apparent. To those 
who in coming years must struggle for a 
commission of investigation and for edu- 
cation and for remedial legislation, the 
statistics of the bureau are absolutely in- 
valuble. 

Only one of two important phases of 
the question is considered in this article: 


1This and the preceding article are hased on reports 
made to the New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction, held at Albany in November. .- 


that is the compensation to sufferers and 
their families. No attempt is made to dis- 
cuss the previous protection, that is, safe- 
guards against accidents. Important as 
that subject is it is quite apparent that 
the difficulties in the way of proper edu- 
cation and remedial leg‘slation are very 
small in comparison with the difficulties 
along the same lines in the field of com- 
pensation. This article deals with the 
results of detailed investigations by per- 
sonal interviews and visits of 386 cases 
coming to the attention of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind, the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York, the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, New York Hospi- 
tal for Ruptured and Crippled, the Coro- 
ner’s records of New York and Kings 
counties, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
the New York State Hospitals for the 
Insane, and a few scattered cases from 
other parts of the state. It will be ob- 
served that dependency, either to the ex- 
tent of medical aid or, beyond that, to 
absolute destitution, is a natural corol- 
lary from the sources of information, 
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excepting in the cases obtained from the 
coroner’s records. It may be said that 
the total of these is only 23. They were 
visited experimentally in order to see if 
the legal rights of those whose bread- 
winners were killed by accidents were be- 
ing disregarded. In addition to these 
386 cases personally interviewed, the re- 
sults of the tabulation of 350 hernia cases 
reported by the New York Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled are also consider- 
ed. Of course in these cases the applica- 
tion to that hospital for the free trusses, 
etc., which it provides, indicates a limited 
degree of dependency at least. So the 736 
cases are practically all cases of depen- 
dency. It should be added that in the 
386 cases which were personally inter- 
viewed or visited, there are 37 hernia 
cases. Therefore, from this number it 
is possible to observe the significance of 
the 350. The statistical results of this 
investigation are presented as a supple- 
ment to this article, but it will be of but 
little use to read them over at this time. 
Instead, we will point out some of the 
more significant points and will then cite 
a few important cases in which the pres- 
ent system of things has worked out some 
grave injustices. All the 736 were report- 
ed in the period from Sept. 1, 1906, to 
Sept. 1, 1907. In some instancés, of 
course, the accidents themselves antedate 
that period. No significance is to be 
given to the total as representing a com- 
plete figure for anything. We have 
simply gathered together a number of 
available cases to learn what conditions 
they portrayed. 

Tere, then, are some vital facts for 
those who have responsibilities towards 
dependent families: 

t. About one-half of the accidents, 
both hernia and general, occurred to men 
under forty years of age, that is, in the 
best part of their industrial life. 

2. About 50 per cent happen to work- 
men in unskilled trades. This includes 
laborers, drivers, ‘longshoremen, etc. 

3. Taking 241 of the scheduled cases 
where the wages were accurately deter- 
mined, we find that 46, or 25 per cent, 
were earning from $5 to $10 only; and 
that 144, or about 60 per cent, were earn- 
ing less than $15. The tables indicating 
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.exertion of lifting, etc. 
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occupations also show that this range of 
wages will run about the same in the 
cases where the weekly returns are not: 
given. 

4. Of the 386 scheduled cases 82 acci- 
dents were in the building trades; 76 in 
connection with factories and machinery ; 
37 were upon the street. This last figure, 
regarding street accidents indicates the 
range of accidents not covered by the re- 
ports of the State Bureau. It should be 
stated that, of course, no street accidents 
were recorded unless they happened to 
workers whose duty took them upon the 
streets; that is, drivers and messengers. 
Those injured on their way to business 
were not included. 

5. The schedule of permanently in- 
jured reads as follows: Amputation of 
fingers or toes, 7; amputation of legs, 
feet, hands or arms, 20; brain permanent- 
ly injured, 10; partially crippled, 8; par- 
alyzed, 5; blinded, 53; permanently in- 
jured by lead poisoning, 2; spine in- 
jured, 2; internal injuries, 3; loss of 
hearing, 1; deaf and dumb, 1; hernia, 
resulting in partial loss of wage-earning 
ability, at least 250; insane, 21; killed, 
45; total, 428. Or, eliminating those 
whose earning power need not necessar- 
ily have been reduced by amputation of 
fingers or toes, we have a total of 421, 
or about 57 per cent of the total of 736 
cases. It should be noted, of course, 
that this percentage is not at all signifi- 
cant so far as indicating the percentage 
of permanent disability resulting from 
the great mass of industrial accidents. It 
is significant as indicating the large 
amount of suffering, of family deteriora- 
tion, of added burdens upon philanthrop- 
ic agencies which is the result of indus- 
trial accidents, when there is no fixed 
system of compensation for such acci- 
dents. More, we would draw special at- 
tention to a fact which has been little 
mentioned in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, that is the great number of hernia 
accidents. Bear in mind that the records 
of one special hospital indicate 387 cases 
where injuries were directly due to over- 
In addition, the 
records of the same hospital indicate 
that the cause of hernia is not known in 
875 cases treated during the same period. 
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No one knows in how many or how few 
cases the hernia actually occurred while 
the men were at work. Yet hernia among 
manual laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
almost invariably means some reduction 
in earning power and in the majority of 
cases stated indicated a serious reduc- 
tion and the lowering of standards of liv- 
ing. 

6. Coming to the question of donations 
or settlements by employers, we are 
obliged to limit ourselves to 223 cases 
because in these the returns are fairly 
complete. We have deducted the 53 
blind and the 111 hospital cases from the 
total of 387 scheduled cases. This, be- 
Cause we are nut quite sure of the re- 
turns in the blind cases upon this par- 
ticular point and the data could not be 
collected with the hospital cases. Of 
these 223 some sort of a donation or set- 
tlement was made in 47, so far as known. 
Absolute accuracy is not claimed for 
these figures, but approximation to the 
total truth. This is 20 per cent of the 
total. This table of 47 settlements and 
donations is a veritable crazy quilt of ab- 
surdities when viewed comparatively. 
For temporary injuries the settlernents 
are generally quite fair. That is, full 
wages were paid during the period of 
disability in a number of cases. When 
more serious results were present we 
have incongruities like the following: 


Spine injured ......... $20.00 and doctor 


ess broken... 520), 300.00 
DOR CW tyes. te Pt 300.00 

The EY, a A ee 100.00 

oh) De FC Samia oS 65.00 
Fingers amputated ....150.00 
Se lips PPO ken. 6.350.) 20.00 
Paralysis iF 0 on as 12.00 
Leg amputated’ ....... 157.00 
Leg amputated ....... 100.00 
Brain affected ........ 60.00 
CHC e A teh ROE es 500.00 
Weath 250 funeral expenses. 
DAL ee, ee a 50.00 


Crushed foot, temporary 50.00 
Fingers amputated .... 50.00 


7. It must be noted also that the pro- 
portion of 20 per cent of cases settled is 
not the proportion among hernia cases. 
Of the 37 hernia cases visited in only 3 


1This man was employed by the street cleaning de- 
partment, and received full Wages amounting to 
$157.57. When he recovered he was employed in -an 
inside position at $13.66 per week. 
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were settlements made. One for $35; 
one wages while away; one $50. If the 
same percentage were maintained in the 
350 cases, the percentage in the total of 
736 would be only 9 per cent. — 

8. As a corollary to the above two 
paragraphs the facts regarding litigation, 
as nearly as they could be obtained, are 
here given. We take again only the 223 
cases which are fairly well scheduled in 
this regard. The figures given below 
are mutually exclusive. Suit com- 
menced, 19; suit commenced, but settle- 
ment expected, 3; suit commenced with 
fair chance of success, 16; suit com- 
menced with no probable hope of recoy- 
ery, 2; suit commenced but complicated 
by absolute release, 2; suit commenced 
and lost, 4; judgment obtained in two 
cases, one of $300 and the other for $200. 
The $300 one is appealed, and in the 
other the lawyer took half for his fee. 

With reference to 6, 7 and 8, it should 
not be forgotten that many elements en- 
ter into the individual settlements as 
they are now made. The question of lia- 
bility ; how much the sufferer himself was 
to blame; how much other employes were 
responsible; the size of the company and 
its ability to make generous settlements. 
These and many personal elements enter 
in. The net result, however, is one which 
is disgraceful for a civilized community. 

9. In 49 cases where the families were 
in care of charitable assistance, there 
was a stated expenditure of charitable re- 
lief of $2646.85. In many cases, how- 
ever, such general entries as “rent paid 
by society” or “church,” etc., appear. It 
is, therefore, a conservative estimate to 
figure $50.00 as an average expenditure 
in the 92 familics which were in care of 
New York charitable societies. In addi- 
tion it must be remembered that there 
were III persons who were given hospi- 
tal care for periods varying from one 
month to a year; also there must be reck- 
oned the cost to various charitable agen- 
cies, public and private, in the care of 
the 53 blind. To this must be added the 
cost of the 20 insane inmates of the 
state hospitals. Also the cost of medi- 
cal attention to the 350 hernia cases, 
many of whom were provided with free 
trusses, etc. What the total figures 
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would, be involves so much estimating 
that the committee in this statement of 
facts does not wish to make the venture. 
It believes that the amount of relief thus 
expended, through public and_ private 
sources, during one year for these 736 
cases (and relief in many cases which is 
confessedly inadequate) would amount 
to a good round sum. 

to. But this is not all. In 92 cases 
which have been closely under the ob- 
servation of trained charity agents spe- 
cial pains were taken to have them make 
returns upon the marked deterioration of 
the families themselves resulting from 
the accidents and the conditions which 
followed. Such deterioration was mark- 
ed in at least 26 of the 92. Some forms 
of deterioration may be thus summarized : 
Chronic dependency; intemperance not 
before present; lowering of standards of 
living; breaking down in health of 
widow; family broken up; habit of beg- 
ging developed; savings used up; furni- 
ture pawned; first experience of being 
dispossessed. When it is remembered 
that these 92 cases only contain a small 
fraction of the 428 cases of permanent 
disability—for the records of the Bureau 
of the Handicapped of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society are not included 
in the 92 above listed—the amount of 
temporary and permanent deterioration 
becomes a social debt of magnitude. 
What that social debt is, if one were able 
to-day to know accurately the results of 
thousands of accidents which have oc- 
curred within the last few years, that is 
the unanswered question 

II. Illustrative of the efficiency of le- 
gal relief it will be well to cite a few 
individual cases. In order to appreciate 
the true import of these illustrations it 
must be remembered that the workman 
is obliged, under the laws of New York 
state, to offer positive and affirmative 
proof that the employer by reason of the 
absence of some safety device, or by use 
of bad material, etc., is directly responsi- 
ble for the accident and that neither he 
(the employe) nor any of his fellow 
workers was in any way neligent. 

Taking case No. 1, the employe mak- 
ing some repairs in a passageway two 
and a half feet wide, between a large 
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flying wheel and another piece of ma- 
chinery, was caught by the flying wheel 
and killed. The proof was positive that 
the flying wheel was criminally unpro- 
tected, and since then a guard rail has 
been placed around it. But as there were 
no witnesses to the accident, and’ as the 
man by dying destroyed his own evi-. 
dence, the widow was advised by law- 
yers, engaged by a philanthropic society, 
to accept a settlement of $200.00 offered 
by a liability company. This because 
the man might in that narrow space have 
been a little careless in stepping an inch 
or two back toward the wheel. The lia- 
bility company was more generous than 
the law would have compelled it to be, 
because the case in all probability would 
have been decided against the widow for 
lack of affirmative evidence of absence 
of contributory negligence. 

In case No. 2, a workman lost his arm 
by trying to save a drunken fellow-work- 
man from being injured by machinery, 
and at the same time trying to save the 
machinery from injury by feeding card- 
board to it. In this case nothing was 
recovered; the man could never return to 
his work and afterwards, being obliged 
to go into lead works, suffered from lead 
poisoning which so weakened him that 
he died from an attack of pneumonia. 

In case No. 3, a man temporarily em- 
ployed by a certain society was doing 
work in a gymnasium using a ladder 
which the janitor had told him was not 
quite safe. On the other hand, the jani- 
tor in a hurry had told him to use this 
ladder until he could bring another, and 
it had slipped on the waxed floor perma- 
nently crippling the man. Suit has been 
commenced in this case but no one knows 
what the chances of recovery are. The 
question of contributory negligence is, of 
course, quite apparent here. There is also 
another technical question as to whether 
the janitor was actually a superintendent 
for the society or should simply be con- 
sidered as a fellow workman. But put- 
ting aside that technical question and 
coming to the question of negligence it- 
self one may well ask, why, if both em- 
ployer and employe are jointly careless, 
the employe should be obliged to pay the. 
entire cost. Grant at the best, that the 
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man was fifty per cent to blame, why 
should he pay for the one hundred per 
cent of negligence? 


THE PRESENT 
————@—“ 
INSURANCE SYSTEMS 
————<—<$—___—_ srs 


As is well known the employers of 
large numbers of workmen, who are in 
any way liable to accident, are mostly in- 
sured by liability companies, that is by 
companies who only insure against legal 
liability. These companies, of course, are 
organized to fight litigation. They have 
no personal relations with the employes 
themselves. It does not matter whether 
an employe has been twenty years or 
one day in the service of his employer. 
To the liability company there is but one 
important question: Was the employer 
solely and entirely responsible for the 
accident? If he is there will be a prompt 
settlement upon a generally fair basis. 
Ii the question is a debatable one a small 
compromise may be made as illustrated 
in case No. 1. Outside of these two 
classes the company’s only responsibility 
is to fight. It cannot afford to be gen- 
erous because it is only dealing in the 
business of accidents and its premiums 
are based upon accidents where legal lia- 
bility is upon the employer. As before 
illustrated, if the employer is ninety per 
cent to blame and the employe ten per 
cent, still the employer is not responsible. 

Self insurance against accidents by 
larger companies is not, however, an un- 
known thing in New York city. An in- 
vestigation was conducted for this com- 
mittee last spring by Arthur B. Reeve 
and the writer, to learn how common 
such systems were. It cannot be said 
that they have been introduced into many 
companies. Quite a number of com- 
panies do provide hospital care. A small- 
er group have combined sick and acci- 
dent benefit systems which are some- 
times wholly, sometimes partly, support- 
ed by the companies themselves. In iso- 
lated cases there were found clear-cut, 
businesslike accident systems which were 
thorough going. These systems were 
based upon totally different principles 
than those embodied in the law. A man 
injured by carelessness of a fellow-work- 
man is just as entitled under these sys- 


tems, to benefits as though he was in- 
jured by the breaking of. a faulty bit of 
machinery. More than that, the man 
who has been partly careless himself is 
also entitled to the benefits, the only ex- 
ception being that gross or repeated care- 
lessness may mean the deprivation of 
benefits or their cutting down, as a mat- 
ter of discipline only. 

The American Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with factories in St. Louis, Mo., 
and in New York city, has a system which 
has been in use for many years and was 
introduced by the vice-president of the 
company. It provides for half time 
wages in case of either sickness or acci- 
dent. It includes, of course, immediate 
medical attention. In case of permanent 
disability the loss of wage-earning power 
is estimated and a special trust fund set 
aside from which the sufferer draws the 
income for life. The Greenpoint fac- 
tory of this company is the largest fac- 
tory from the point of view of number 
of employes, in New York city. The. 
number runs from 2000 to 2200, of whom 
about two-thirds are girls and women. 
There is a large number of minor acci- 
dents in this factory and occasionally a 
serious one. ‘The cost of the insurance 
, system runs about one and one-quarter 
per cent of the weekly payroll. Insur- 
ance in a liability company would run 
about one-fifth of one per cent. Of 
course it must be remembered that the 
former covers sickness, which would not 
be covered by the liability insurance., 
The vice-president was asked what, view- 
ed solely from the business point of view, 
was the advantage in the costlier system. 
He answered without hesitation that the 
additional cost more than came back to 
the company through increased regularity 
in attendance. He stated that one of the 
ever present bugbears of factory man- 
agers was irregularity in attendance and 
the necessity of breaking in workers, and 
possibly a succession of new workers for 
a particular task. By reason of the 
prompt medical attendance many slight 
injuries were so quickly treated that the 
serious results which often grow out of 
small cuts and abrasions were prevented. 
More than that, when accidents did re- 
quire absence, the attendance of the doc- 
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tor at the homes and the payment of the 
half wages, thus continuing the impor- 
tant contact with the employe, resulted 
in the earlier return to work, and yet not 
a too early return. In other words— 
and this was a point explained by the 
doctor herself—one duty is to prevent the 
return of the employes to their work 
when there is danger of relapses which 
mean longer absences than if complete re- 
covery had been -obtained before the first 
return. The power is absolutely in her 
hands as no injured employe can return 
without her certification. So it is that 
the Greenpoint plant has an unusually 
high record for regularity. This may be 
instanced by the fact that its perfect at- 
tendance for one month has reached as 
high as seventy per cent. Many fac- 
tories think they are doing pretty well 
when their perfect attendance is between 
forty and fifty per cent. There was no 
doubt in the vice-president’s mind that 
the additional cost of insurance was am- 
ply covered by the added regularity of 
attendance. It is true that there is an 
added incentive afforded by the system 
of payment of seven days’ pay for six 
days’ consecutive work, but this in itself 
would not be sufficient. It will be noted, 
however, that the system includes the set- 
ting aside of trust funds in case of per- 
manent injury. This distinct recognition 
of the responsibility of the industry it- 
self toward those injured is thus made 
possible as an adjunct to a system which 
_ is profitable to the company for the rea- 
son stated above. We have said “indus- 
try,” and by that we do not mean the em- 
ployers but the consumers of goods. 
This insurance system of the American 
Manufacturing Company is a distinct ele- 
ment in cost of production. That system 
has been used by this company for a 
number of years. To-day the company 
is the strongest one in its particular line 
though it still has much competition. Its 
record plainly indicates that self-insur- 
ance is possible in many kinds of estab- 
lishments whose number and character 
of accidents are in any way similar to 
this company. 

Exclusive of the transportation com- 
panies which are more advanced in this 
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line than other industries, these were the 
only two systems, as indicated above, 
which could be studied in detail and 
which were thoroughly scientific and bus- 
iness-like. There may be others, and 
one purpose of a state commission will, 
of course, be to unearth all systems now 
in use. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


From this study of a limited number 
of cases—limited in comparison with the 
thousands of accidents occurring annu- 
ally—there is emphasized the need of a 
state commission of investigation. 

Such a commission of investigation 
would cover the following ground, we 
should think: 

1. For the period of a year or less pro- 
vide the necessary machinery for the re- 
cording of every single industrial accident 
in the state. This to be done in co-op- 
eration with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

2. Taking a limited number of such to 
make an investigation along the line sug- 
gested above to determine what settle- 
ments were made; how these settlements 
varied and how the families and suffer- 
ers were affected by the individual ac- 
cidents. Having the power to subpoena 
and place witnesses under oath the com- 
mission could require returns from all 
hospitals, as well as employers of labor, 
in this way having a double check. 

3. To ascertain how many large com- 
panies have self-insurance and the forms 
that they use. To classify these results 
showing the kind of systems which are 
most available in factories where the ac- 
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cidents are of different character, that is, — 


for instance (a) for factories of business 
establishments where there are a large 
number of minor accidents and only oc- 
casionally serious ones; (b) for factories 
and business establishments where there 
are only occasionally serious accidents; 
(c) for factories and business establish- 
ments where there are many serious ac- 
cidents. It would probably wish to pub- 
lish this investigation as a part of its 
report so that it might serve in bringing 
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to the attention of employers of labor the 
possibilities in this direction. 

4. It would have to consider just how 
industrial insurance might cover small 
business establishments where a serious 
accident might not occur in a period of 
several years, but when it did occur it 
would well-nigh bankrupt the single es- 
tablishment so affected. In other words 
it would be necessary for it to learn what 
system of groupal insurance is possible 
under American conditions. 

5. It might wish to consider a most in- 
tricate problem in connection with acci- 
dents occurring to persons temporarily 
employed. For instance, one of the cases 
cited above was that of a man employed 
for a day only by an institution. More, 
too, there are the persons employed tem- 
perarily or even permanently by private 
individuals. It is quite likely that the 
commission may decide that no remedy 
can be suggested for this kind of accj- 
dent until the whole community is edu- 
cated up to a much higher standard than 
it now possesses, if, indeed, any just sys- 
tem can ever be worked out for this class 
of industrial injuries. 

6. It would have to consider what 
amendments to the law are necessary, 
provided such amendments were deemed 
wise, to make it possible for an employe 
to waive his right to sue for damages 
provided his employer entered into a con- 
tract to pay him certain compensations 
for certain forms of injuries. In this 
connection it has been affirmed again and 
again by attorneys of companies now in- 
sured by liability companies, that if a sys- 
tem of compensations were in effect and 
the companies were not liable to all sorts 
of extortionate demands made by ambu- 
lance chasers taking cases on contingent 
fees, they feel sure that the compensa- 
tion plan would be adopted by these com- 
panies. Of course these would be among 
the larger companies. In other words, 
if the companies by past experience could 
figure out their possible losses by such 
compensations and were assured that in 
coming accidents they could know exact- 
ly what they would be responsible for, 
many of them would prefer to adopt the 
compensation idea because of its inherent 
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justice. They might insist justly that 
such contracts should protect them 
against gross and repeated carelessness. 
For instance, no one could expect an em- 
ployer to feel as though he could give 
more than a small charitable gift to a 
man driving one of his wagons who was 
always tardy, who always brought his 
horses up to the door on a wild gallop 
ten minutes after time, and who finally 
injured himself and smashed the wagon 
by attempting to save time by going 
across lots,—this being a case coming to 
the attention of the chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

7. A system of compensations provided 
by direct self-insurance might not be pos- 
sible for a very great number of smaller 
establishments. The commission might 
therefore well investigate to see if it were 
possible for accident companies now in 
existence or to be organized, to insure 
such smaller concerns, though bringing 
in the groupal idea as it has been so suc- 
cessfully worked out in fire insurance. 

8. It is quite possible that the commis- 
sion would decide against compulsory 
compensation, for the present at least. 
But it might find that there would be de- 
cided improvement by providing a sys- 
tem of voluntarily arranged compensa- 
tions. It would, of course, have to pro- 
vide ample protection against the ambu- 
lance chaser, that is by affording no loop- 
hole for the breaking down of such a con- 
tract. In order to make voluntarily ar- 
ranged compensation just and equitable 
one would, of course, have to embody in 
the law on just what basis the compensa- 
tion should be fixed. 

9. In order to make such compensa- 
tions of value it would be apparently 
necessary to see that for permanent in- 
juries they should take the form of a trust 
fund from which the sufferer could draw 
the income only for life. Or, in case of 
death, the pension going to the widow 
for life or for children up to a certain 
age. Naturally it would have to con- 
sider the most important question of who 
should be the custodian of such trust 
funds. The vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Company is strongly 
in favor of making the state the custo~ 
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dian because the state is the most perma- 
nent corporation in the state. This, it 
will be remembered, is not the statement 
oi a so-called social reformer but of a 
most successful business man. It will 
be observed in just what status the indus- 
trial accidents would be then placed. 
The industrial soldier who is injured re- 
ceives a pension like the soldiers of the 
United States Army, only in the latter 
case the nation as a whole pays the bill 
because the services of the soldier in the 
regular army are given to the whole na- 
tion. In the case of the industrial sol- 
dier the state pays, but not out of its own 
revenues. It is simply custodian of the 
funds provided by the industry and of 
course the cost of such a fund is borne 
by the consumers of the articles pro- 
duced. It may be asked: Why arrange 
for the complicated pension plan? Why 
not provide for the giving of lump sums? 
For the simple reason that such lump 
sums would often be extravagantly and 
wastefully used so that the family would 
not very much benefit therefrom. 

These suggestions are given simply to 
indicate the necessity of a most thorough 
investigation, for the questions involved, 
both economic and legal, are most com- 
plicated and most important. The com- 
mission may proceed along different lines 
but the statement of the matters they 
might feel obliged to take up plainly in- 
dicates the need of a commission with 
power to subpcena before it any citizens 
of the state. 


STATISTICAL 'TABLE. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
Ages of sufferers. 


Age Ordinary Hernia 
Periods Cases Cases Total 
14 14 18 32 
20-25 37 28 65 
25-30 35 32 67 
30-35 48 30 78 
35-40 53 33 86 
40-45 47 47 94 
45-50 30 41 74 
50-60 42 54 96 
60-70 28 51 19 
Over 70 ale al! 24 
Unknown 3 5 41 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
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Wages of sufferers in 241 verified cases. 


Weekly Wage Number 
Under $5.00) Was. ee ae ruses hf 
$5.00-$10.00 .......+-2 ee eee 46 
$10.00-$15.00 ........--205- 98 
$15.00-$20.00 -..2 2.05.2. s00% 62 
Over’ $20.00 “2.02.0 sy sores 34 

241 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
Occupation of sufferers by groups. 


Ordinary Hernia 
Group Cases Cases Total 
Laborers =. as<2..5:- 100 99 199 
Biildins osc ose 70 18 88 
Factory & Ma- 
chin6ry cs s60 == 41 22 63 
Mercantile (porters 
packers, etc.).... 16 47 63 
Drivers ec snes 38 22 60 
Watchmen ....... 2 il 13 
Mechanical Trades 17 16 33 
JANIGOES) nee ts 2 6 8 
Transportation ... 17 10 27 
Boys in trades.... 3 5 8 
Gratis a. ee ee ee 5 4 9 
Blevator men..... 5 0 5 
Longshoremen ... 8 0 8 
Laundresses and 
CICANErS 9.25 uve as 4 6 10 
Butchers.) calc. een C 5 1 
Bakersi” sac este tas 0 8 Li 
POGIArA eacie siete = aia 14 
Miscellaneous .... 47 59 106 
736 
STATISTICAL TABLE. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
Nature of accidents. 
Trade: DISe@ase> <snvn ex ss ce ccans 13 
Bruilldine, ote cc ee serene arene 82 
WSCtviesl — <4..Jn cee oestrone 5 
Transportation «0... ss.008s0« 25 
Machinery’ <8 chi.ts aie cures cranes 76 
Streets Ga vis sis cits oe reer eroee 37 
Dock WOT ics. « eecterane siete mevouere ‘le 
ExplOsions 5. os ceoe Ccrne eres 2 
Elevator (attendants only).... x 
BIAStiNng Wo .cinen erectile eremns 13 
Lifting, strains, blows (result 
Hernia) se. sivcks ciererete he tearees 88 
Miscellancous) «o. ev. em saieisiar Ge 
736 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 


Record of duration of disability in 148 


schedule cases (not hernia). 


Duration, Number. 
Less than 1 month 19 
1 to 2 months 22 
2 to 3 months 18 
3 to 4 months 22 
4 to 5 months 12 
5 to 6 months 8 
6 months to 1 year 12 
1 to 2 years 6 
2 to 3 years 4 
3 to 4 years Nene 
4 to 5 years il 
5 to 6 years None 
6 to 7 years ia 
7 to 8 years “g 
8 to 9 years a! 
Unknown 23 

1481 


*This total of course includes no cases 


eventually resulting in death. 


It does not 


include either any cases of permanent dis- 
ability, such as blindness, etc. 


Settlements and donations in 241 scheduled cases, 


Nature of Injury. 
Death 

Brain injured 
Hand injured 
Brain affected 
Legs broken 
Death 
Death 
Death 
Fingers amputated 
Spine injured 
Temporary 
3 ribs broken 
Lost one eye 
Brain affected 
Paralysis 
Legs & arms crushed 
Leg broken 
Temporary 
Blood poisoning 
Leg amputated 


Blood poisoning 
Leg amputated 
Lead poisoning 
Temporary ‘ 
Temporary 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Record of period of duration 


in hernia 


cases, up to time of recording, viz., 
July 1, 1906, to July 1, 1907. 


Duration. Number. 
Less than 1 month 70 
1 to 2 months 2] 
2 to 3 months 8 
3 to 4 months fsb 
4 to 5 months 6 
5 to 6 months 6 
6 to 7 months 10 
7 months to 1 year th 
1 to 2 years 30 
2 to 3 years 28 
3 to 4 years 20 
4 to 5 years 8 
5 to 6 years 14 
6 te 7 years 10 
7 to 8 years 8 
8 to 9 years 6 
9 to 10 years 1 
10 to 11 years il 
11 to 15 years 20 
15 to 20 years 10 
Over 20 years 19 
Unknown 26 

350 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Donation, Employer. 


$20.00 & Dr. 
$300.00 
$300.00 
$100.00 


ee ey 


Settlement. 
$200.00 refused 
$75.00 with release 

Position offered 
Old position refused 


oe & OUR Sree wk Ole 


Pe Yer Pee Te a er 


$157.57 & position, 
paying $13.86 week 
Salary while absent 


Fellow Workmen. 
Rec'd 

from Union Lodge, 

Fellow Workmen. 


eee eer er erese 
CS St eM a eet Ye 


rey 


Yes 
$40.00 


F. W., amt. not stated 
$20.00 F. W. 


SMC Ch eile eer} 


COROR i a SC ae Ey 


eee ek ie Me eT) 
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STATISTICAL TABLE—CONTINUED. 


RETIN OROG YA, CTR GaLLAe es cela eteicasaekevousn nt inks $15.00 
HUN BORG TOIL eee lord tee Meycueat area inet» $50.00 
TCHEOOL AL Yin wer Per eae fag. ae oo ee tet susWebemehe eters $16.00 
Brain affected SC000 Ti eee phen ok ie ap heieieaeeteet 
Temporary . SO Q0ieunut ada epee ald: i Oercpeembeer a. 
HORUS NOISONINS. ~ 9 “es. Lesher kimteee so, = y e -yatipapenalereens 
Temporary SOOO AE ek are. eae eeeneiehe es Cones tmetar 
ENCHTIDONAL Vee ae RS lien Cre Ashe Skreet hot a? ts tewtiss etcoueuentetouays 
MeTIPOKUGVAL ee NN Mel. ee Lente els Bhrrene Full wages 
AGT OT AI ann cee Bent! ROP Ee ace tec OM ger we ves cet aqemanes nes ote 
PEMPONATV ew ice Eyes ate Sisusxes $25.00 & position 
SON cc ORS aa LR ea al Se aA Pan oa Full wages 
in Ph A CAR ME PERE Se $18.00 
cM SIT a 6 os eR iy Om ee ng $40.00 
a ew a ae ee ke ge a Soe ties Wages 
PRORATED MAL ag ols | tapetycun eres ar 2 $72.70 
SSCS ae SRA RO een Ss SO ae $18.00 
tins, el ty eae ah lek MA eae Laks ed cane rt Wages 
‘s S500 LA Le ee oa) emer 
LOTMA Meee ie At tos Goi’ 7 etek tere ae $35.00 
PT? Oe Rp eee te | RR nak sea Wages while away 
Ae wee Te | cl eS OS een ee $50.00 
Temporary $5.00: 2%. UR Sa) er eee ete cranes 
ie Oe ey A eR Oe eee, Half pay 
Elande crushed kaos = «A niteeh $40.00 
DCA hae a Sb Pres +! Coe DART Do pimtey aa cr Being arranged 
1D) a eS ce SES EL AR Sere ed $125.00 
Death shat ale te” PANEL DRG 7 Mike RY oy 8. Rar $500.00 
| LePage Seon a at ls er Nerina Saat addi ace EP 2 Funeral expenses 
Death wee eet ee een eres, ean ee Good, exact amount 
not given 
OAC ge ah) oe ok Ce ee aoe Good, exact amount 
not given 
DCA evs ite) Sa. be IR ere rene. $50.00 
SUMMARY. 
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December 7 


20 6 0s 0 2 0 ore © 


ree eh A 


Pp et ew ah 


$20.00 


PO a CR 


a ee ea 
oe @ sidpe wey «ie = 
ce owt eases 
a fe seve) <6 one. sare 
Sig Siete th ee. ee 
me ee 


Ca OO a 


13 by Fellow Workmen, various lodges, etc. (alone). 


Total 60 


AUDITORIUM READING ROOM FOR EMPLOYES. 


A Problem of Self Insurance Against 


Industrial Accidents 


Edgar Maitland AtKin 
Chief of the Claim Department of the New York Edison Company 


For many years what is known as 
accident insurance was carried by the 
New York Edison Company and a sub- 
stantial premium was paid for legal pro- 
tection. It was found that this medium 
of adjustment between the company and 
its employees was unsatisfactory, inas- 
much as the legal liability on the part 
of the company alone was considered. 

An outside element was introduced 
into the negotiations between employer 
and employee. The fulfillments of the 
engagements of the employee, his length 


of service in the company, the number 


of his family, and his entire record while 
with the company were disregarded. The 
burden of ethical as well as legal respon- 
sibility was shifted to an agent, who in 
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all ways was a stranger to the company’s 
business. An outside element was inter- 
posed into a controversy when at the time 
of all times there should have been a 
most complete understanding between the 
parties most vitally interested. In fact, 
there was a provision in the policy which 
provided against any interference with 
the adjustment to be made by the agent. 

It was feared that a certain feeling 
of security engendered by the fact that the 
company was protected against accidents 
might make those in authority less care- 
ful in the prevention of accidents. 

In cases where cash was paid for a 
general release against all claims it ‘fre- 
quently resulted that the sum so paid was 
the largest sum which the workingman 
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had ever had in his possession at one 
time, and the effect upon the workingman 
was not economical even from the stand- 
point of his family. 

The percentage of workingmen who 
understand the provisions of the law of 
negligence is small. The workingman 
does not understand the principles of the 
doctrine of accidents caused by a fellow 
_ servant, nor the doctrine of the assump- 

tion of risk. He has no doubt heard of 
the law which has been passed in Eng- 
land, known as the Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which virtually nullifies 
these two defenses which exist in this 
state in favor of the employer. As a 
consequence a veteran in the service ex- 
presses open dissatisfaction when he re- 
ceives a smaller cash settlement than a 
new comer, although the new comer may 
have had a better cause of action against 
the employer. 

With those ideas in mind it was de- 
termined by the New York Edison Com- 
pany upon the expiration of its policy of 
insurance on May I, 1905, to discontinue 
insurance and handle the problem at first 
hand. 

When an employee of the New York 
Edison Company is injured he is sent by 
the foreman in charge with a card to the 
company’s physician, which card enticles 
him, regardless of the legal responsibility 
for the accident, to free medical care, at- 
tendance and medicines during the period 
of his disability. He is requested to sign 
a release of all claims in consideration of 
such medical care. The attitude of the 
man towards the company as expressed 
by his willingness or unwillingness to 
sign this document is immediately shown. 
If the man refuses to sign he is visited 
by the company’s representative and the 


system which the company has adopted . 


is explained to him. 

The man is told that the company car- 
ries no liability insurance. 

Each individual case is considered upon 
its merits and is prepared as to its facts 
as if for trial. 

If the accident is caused either by the 
negligence of the company or of any of 
its foremen, or by the negligence of a fel- 
low servant, the man is put upon what is 
known as a disability payroll and his 
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wages are paid to him in full during the 
period of his disability. If the accident 
is the result of the gross carelessness of 
the injured man such fact is pointed out 
to him. His record is fully entered into, 
both as to the length and fidelity of his 
employment, whether he is married or 
unmarried, and as to the number of peo- 
ple dependent upon him for support. In 
these cases the man is placed upon the 
disability payroll at either one-quarter or 
one-half rate of his regular wages, de- 
pendent upon all the facts, and such pay- 
ments are continued during the period of 
his disability. It is a rare case in which 
a man is completely deprived of his in- 
come from the company during the per- 
iod of his disability. In these cases such 
deprivation is only made where the man 
has been so negligent as seriously to en- 
danger the working of apparatus or the 
safety of his fellow servants. 

We have been fortunate in escaping 
accidents which maim the injured man 
for the balance of his life. This fact is 
due primarily to the nature of the com- 
pany’s business—i. e., the manufacture 
and sale of electric current. Should such 
an accident occur it might be found un- 
wise to continue the present system in 
that case—for such would be a virtual 
life pension. 

Some position, would in such a case, 
be found for the man, and judging by the 
company’s experience, a most satisfactory 
arrangement could be made. 

In cases of fatal accidents, regardless 
of the responsibility for them, the mor- 
tuary expenses are paid in full by the 
company. We have, however, so hedged 
our men with protection against high ten- 
sion current, that these accidents, which 
are few, are the invariable result of neg- 
ligence upon the part of the injured man. 

The company does not limit itself to 
such expenditure in these cases, but as 
in other cases the previous record of the 
employee and the economic conditions 
which confront those surviving him are 
examined into fully. We do not consider 
that our duty towards the man or his 
family ceases simply because he is dead. 
A donation is almost invariably voted by 
the council of the company in addition. 
One instance which I have in mind is 
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that of a young electrician, who upon be- 
ing sent to work upon certain high ten- 
sion apparatus which was “dead,” be- 
gan to work upon a different group which 
was “alive.” The man was fatally 
burned. There was no doubt of his gross 
negligence. His doctor’s bills to the ex- 
tent of $500.00 were paid and he was 
given a private 


room and a 
night and a day 
nurse at the 


French Hospi- 
tal in an effort 
to save his life. 
Notwithstand- 
ing that the 
best care and 
attention were 
given him he 
died three 
weeks after the 
accident. 

His brother 
had come on 
from San Fran- 
cisco to New 
York to be with 


the boy and 
his mother at 
this time. The 


company in this 
particular case, 
although as I 
have said _ be- 
fore it was not 
responsible in 
any way, paid 
the wages of 
the brother for the time he had lost, paid 
all transportation expenses of the mother 
and son to the new home which was to 
be made in California, and in addition 
thereto gave them the sum of $500.00 
with which to start anew. 

All of these expenses have been consid- 
ered by the company in making up its 
estimate as to the cost of the present 
system, and these payments exceed only 
by a sum too trifling to be mentioned the 
sum formerly paid to an insurance com- 
pany as a premium. 

I will not burden you with statistics 
beyond saying that since the present sys- 


High tension switch compartment, showing wire glass doors 
for protection against high tension current. 


tem was adopted there have been ap- 
proximately 3,000 accidents which have 
occurred to the employees of the com- 
pany. In these 3,000 accidents the com- 
pany has been sued by only five men. A 
spirit of confidence between the employees 
and the company has been established, 
and I make the assertion that no attor- 
ney in New 
York city can 
be retained by 
any of our men 
to bring an ac- 
tion against the 
company before 
such employee 
has visited the 
officers of the 
company and 
consulted with 
them in regard 
to his individu- 
al case. The 
great item of 
the expense of 
litigation which 
is put upon 
both parties to 
an action, re- 
gardless of its 
outcome is thus 
saved to both 
parties and that 
amount which 
would be the 
company’s 
share is devot- 
ed to a better 
cause. 

A great ad- 
vantage which I have failed to men- 
tion is that such personal and inti- 
mate connection with the cause of the ac- 
cident enables the company to keep a 
more elaborate system of reports and to 
classify all accidents with a view to ap- 
plying preventives in the future. A 
system of rules has been adopted here; 
it has been possible to put a safeguard 
there, and always to bear in mind the 
theory thatthe men who are aiding in the 
work of the company are first to be con- 
sidered. 

As an offshoot of this system in many 
cases the claim department of the New 


Interior of the auditorium of the New York Edison Company, fitted out and decorated by the company 
as a meeting place for the Employees’ Association. 


York Edison Company gives free legal 
advice to employees when such employees 
are injured at any time by the negligence 
of an outside corporation or individual. 
If the man has a meritorious case it is 
investigated and a representative of the 
company visits the person who is respon- 
sible for the injury, explains the system 
of the Edison Company and requests that 
it be allowed to pursue the same system 
in that case, and that it be reimbursed 
for any actual expenditure so made. 
Twelve cases have been handled in this 
manner and the company has never failed 
to secure reimbursement of the wages of 
the injured man as well as his doctor’s 
bills during the period of disability. This 
results in a saving to both parties. The 
prospective defendant is saved that 
amount of money which a jury might 
award the injured man for pain and suf- 
fering, plus the legal expenses, and it 
saves the injured employee that fraction 
of the amount recovered which would be 
paid to the attorney whom he might re- 
tain upon a contingent basis. 
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I may say, however, that the success 
which the New York Edison Company 
has had in this experiment does not nul- 
lify the many arguments which may be 
presented against the proposition. The 
small manufacturer or employer of labor 
of any kind might not hope to succeed 
because of the actuarial law of gener- 
ality of risk. We, ourselves, have been 
disappointed in many cases. We have 
carefully considered whether our treat- 
ment of our men continues to make them 
mentally careful, relying as they do upon 
the fact that they will be taken care of 
during the time of their need. 


It has happened in two cases that a. 


man after receiving his doctor’s bills and 
wages for the period of six or seven 
months has, because of the arguments of 
his friends or an “ambulance chasing” 
attorney who held out to him the visions 
of vast wealth to be given him for the 


asking, attempted to set aside the release . 


which he had signed and has commenced 
an action against the company. The 
company is thus placed in a delicate po- 


ete 
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sition; where, while as a matter of law 
we are allowed to plead such payments 
as a partial defense, it has been deemed 
unwise so to do because of the unfortu- 
mate fact that the average jury would 
take these very payments as a conclusive 
admission of liability on the part of the 
company and would utterly disregard the 
state of facts surrounding the accident, 
believing the old maxim that a “corpora- 
tion has no soul.” 

To sum up the problem: We save the 
premiums upon liability insurance, ex- 
penses of litigation and witness fees and 
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devote this money to the needs of our 
employees and their families. 

We have exceeded to a small degree 
the amount of payments formerly made 
to the insurance company as a premium, 
but the spirit of confidence and reliance 
between the men and the officers of the 
company, and the extreme fidelity on the 
part of the men at critical times and in 
emergencies have proved of such incal- 
culable benefit that, even if there is no 
gain in a financial way, the solution of 
the problem may be deemed a success. 


The Death and Disability Roll of Our 


Railway Employes 
D. L. Cease 


Editor The Railroad Trainmen’s Journal 


The death and disability roll of the em- 
ployes of our American railroads is a 
terrible indictment against the inhu- 
manity of the service. That much of it 
is unnecessary is admitted by every prac- 
tical railroad employe, but it has been 
going on for years without undue adverse 
comment from the public or the press, 
until the railroads have accepted this 
slaughter of their employes as one of 
their rights, a sort of vested one, as it 
were, in the lives and limbs of the men 
who care for the transportation service 
of the country. 

This condition will maintain, too, un- 
til there is certain forceful legislation 
enacted, that will compel railroads to 
exercise greater care in train operation. 
The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ending June 
30, 1906, tells a tale of injury and death 
that is not appreciated because its effects 
are not felt in their entirety, or even 
understood in any one part of the coun- 
try. 
erecta of the catastrophe that spreads 
death and desolation over a limited ter- 
ritory in a moment and, therefore, draws 
to itself a full realization of the results, 
the. death and disability roll, as shown 
by the report of the commission, proves 
the never ending grind that continues 


day after day in every part of the coun- 
try, but because of the isolated nature 
of the casualties, they are not noted as 
they would be if our press despatches 
announced that more than fifty thousand 
men had been killed or seriously injured 
at one time. Imagine, if you can, the 
terror that would take hold of the nation 
under stress of such news. Compare 
the casualty reports of any great battle, 
and judge what this peaceful, industrial 
slaughter means to the nation. 

The report of the commission shows 
that during the period for which it was 
made, there were 3807 killed and 55,254 
injured while in the performance of their 
duties. What else need be said of the 
terrible industrial sacrifice demanded, or 
what greater evidence of the necessity 
for compelling the railways to adopt 
every precaution for safety, and to set 
aside a certain part of their earnings 
to be used for the maintenance of the 
injured and the families of the killed? 
It would be fair, and no more than just 
to the employe. 

As long as the death and disability 
list was more closely confined to the rail- 
way employes, the public did not give 
much heed to the dangers of the service. 
But contempt for danger as it applied 
to the employe has been lost by the 
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gradual creeping in of greater danger 
to the passenger. He is commencing to 
sit up and take notice of it. 

Railroad casualties to the public have 
brought the extreme dangers attending 
railway operation home to it. Although 
the public has not, as yet, become very 
insistent in its demands for reforms in 
operation, it has commenced; and if con- 
stant reminding the public of its dan- 
ger, because of railway wrecks, will do 
any good, the question of safe and sane 
operation will very soon be brought to 
the attention of Congress to the end that 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be enlarged to meet the 
situation. 

Practical railway employes, and by this 
we do not mean managers who are doing 
as their directors bid, but the men in 
the service, who are running engines and 
trains, have long been cognizant of the 
increasing dangers of railway operation. 
Their observations are made while per- 
forming their work on engines and 
trains, and while they may not be sub- 
stantiated always by the usual technical 
and theoretical deductions that are com- 
mon to the office, they are given with a 
practical knowledge of what equipment, 
speeds, tonnage and right of way will 
do, and what safely can be done with 
them. 

The track is an important feature that 
is not given the attention it deserves. 
The one hundred pound rail has been in 
use for several years, the standard tie 
has not been increased in size, but en- 
gines, cars and train tons have increased 
almost double in weight since the one 
hundred pound rail became the standard. 
The limited trains have increased their 
speeds with few additional appliances 
being added for their safety. 

On a number of the western roads the 
tracks are in a serious condition, so much 
so that the public press has recently 
called attention to one of them, the 
Southern Pacific in California, which 
has had twenty-five serious wrecks since 
January I, 1907. The statement is made 
that over-worked train crews and faulty 
equipment in rolling stock or track are 
responsible. The open statement was 
made that the heaviest tourist business in 
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the United States is being done over a 
track that is absolutely rotten, that spikes 
may be pulled out by the fingers, and 
that ties are so far gone that tie plates 
are buried in them to the depth of an 
inch or more. 

The complaints are numerous to the 
effect that track maintenance is a lost 
art. On some roads the section foreman 
no longer has the right to say when a 
tie is unsafe. That work is done by an 
inspector who, usually, does not inspect. 
There are miles and miles of track 
patrolled by a foreman and one man, 
there are miles of it that are practically 
left without attention for a certain period 
of the year; that, too, during the worst 
season, while over all of this track mile- 
age there is being rushed the heaviest 
freight and passenger business this coun- 
try has ever known. 

Engines and cars have been made 
larger and heavier, the tonnage has been 
doubled in the past ten years, but the 
track is about the same as it was when it 
cared for lighter equipment and a less 
speed rate per mile. The recent state- 
ment that steel rails were made with de- 
fects that were certain to result in dis- 
aster is as yet unchallenged. The rail- 
way managers here and there are coming 
to the front and saying that there is too 
much demand on equipment; that ton- 
nage and speeds are excessive and 
yet, they keep going the death pace. 
Nothing, it appears, short of government 
interference and the payment of heavy 
indemnity will ever bring them to a halt. 

There are many faulty rules and prac- 
tices in train operation, particularly, on 
single track lines, that ought to be cor- 
rected. There are many times when the 
employe is thrown on his own resources, 
and must depend on his judgment. It 
is impossible to apply the half thousand 
regular and special rules now in vogue 
without causing confusion in the under- 
standing of some of them 

The block system is another necessary 
adjunct to safer operation. When it is 
installed if it is to do its work, it must 
be with the understanding that it'is put 
there to be observed. Where railroads 
stand for its strict observance, and will 
not tolerate violations of rule, there are 
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no violations and the system is reason- 
ably safe. No equipment is absolutely 
safe, whether purely automatic or oper- 
ated in part by human agency and ma- 
chinery. But the block system will make 
train operation safer than it is without 
it, which will make it worth while. 

There are not enough employes prop- 
erly to inspect engines, cars and track. 
Railways have economy in operation re- 
duced to a dangerous science. There is 
not a superfluous man in the service; 
there are too few for safe operation. 
Freight trains are dangerously short 
handed. Two men for almost a mile of 
cars, and some of our trains reach almost 
that distance, is not a safe way to run 
freight trains, yet it is done. The men 
cannot work safely when switching. One 
man must do the work, one man must 
be back with the flag, and if anything 
out of the ordinary demands attention, 
the man who gives it his care must take 
a chance of neglecting something else. 
Railway managers will not admit this 
statement, but it is true and every rail- 
road man in train service on slow or way 
freight will confirm it. 

Expert neurologists do not hesitate to 
declare that long hours in positions of 
great responsibility are likely to result 
in brain strain, paralysis, epilepsy and 
nervous prostration. Men who are worn 
out, mentally and physically, cannot be 
trusted safely to perform the responsible 
work peculiar to the train and engine 
service. The railroads, aware of these 
facts, start men out on trips they know 
will consume anywhere from twenty-four 
or more hours. A law limiting railway 
men to sixteen hours continuous service 
was bitterly opposed by the railroads and 
though passed it will be fought by them 
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through the courts before it becomes 
operative. 

The railways of Europe operate with 
a yearly casualty list that ought to make 
us realize what can be done. They em- 
ploy three times as many men to the 
mile as our roads do, and no one can 
deny they contribute to safety. With our 
railways, it is the practice to meet every 
increased cost of operation by a reduc- 
tion in the operating force. 

We have had many wrecks; we will 
have many more, but if the public will 
rouse itself to demand the employment 
of more men for engine and train oper- 
ation, more men for track and equip- 
ment inspection, the adoption of a block 
system, safety in speeds according to the 
condition of track, a corresponding de- 
gree of safety allowance between the 
weight placed on the rail and the rail 
itself, and the employment of as many 
practical men as are really needed, the 
results will certainly show in safer rail- 
way operation. 

The American railway managers are,. 
as a rule, practical railway men. They 
are capable and understand their busi- 
ness, and it is not entirely their fault 
that affairs are as they are. It is the 
fault of the financial system that de- 
mands dividends first, for if the man- 
agers cannot get financial returns that 
experts theoretically show the boards of 
directors they ought to get, they will be 
side tracked to make room for the men 
who think they can. The railroads have 
made money. ‘They ought to be made to 
use some of it in practices and appli- 
ances that promise safety in train oper- 
ation and the minimizing of railway dis- 
aster. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


@onducted by Graham Taylor 


Under the stress and strain 
of the present stringency 
in cash, reassuring evidence 
has been given of the community of in- 
terests felt by the banks and trade unions 
for each other and for the public wel- 
fare. Just when the situation began to 
bear heavily upon industrial wage work- 
ers in several of the great centers, they 
rose above the irritation caused by re- 
ceiving their pay in checks that could 
only be cashed at a discount, if at all; 
and while suffering what seemed to them 
the needlessly panic-stricken impulse to 
discharge employes, they took calm, con- 
siderate and public-spirited action. In 
Chicago, for instance, where the whole 
trade union movement is unjustly ac- 
cused of being rampantly radical, the 
Federation of Labor voted down almost 
unanimously a resolution antagonizing 
the banks, only two votes being recorded 
in its favor among the hundreds of dele- 


Banks and 
Unions Consid= 
erate Toward 
Each Other 


gates present. The substitute action 
which was also taken by many local 
unions is noteworthy: 

Resolved, That —— — of Chicago; 


Illinois, demand that the banks of Chicago 
should provide means in the shape of cur- 
rency or some other medium of exchange 
that will enable employers of labor to pay 
help in such funds as will pass freely, with- 
out discount, in payment for the necessities 
of life, and will also enable employers to 
continue in operation, thus avoiding the 
forced discharge of large numbers of men 
who are greatly in need of emvloyment at 
this season of the year; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon all organized 
labor and the Chicago Federation of Labor 
to pass similar resolutions. 


Even the defeated telegraphers had al- 
ready fallen into line with the following 
vote: 


Whereas, it appears that the inevitable re- 
sult of a continued struggle will work great- 
er harm to our fellow workingmen, than 
any good that our craft might gain at the 
present moment 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this local 
that the interests of our common country and 
fellow workingmen outside our trade demand 
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that we, for the present, cease our efforts 
to secure justice for ourselves, and that we 
recommend to the national executive board 
the suspension of the present strike pend- 
ing further developments. 


Strong national unions like the Rail- 
way Trainmen’s and the Cigarmakers’ 
International advised all its members 
against withdrawing their own or the 
union’s funds from the banks. Presi- 
dent Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor issued from his headquart- 
ers a financial statement which included 
the following statement: 

In my judgment labor and civic organiza- 
tions which have money in safety deposit 
vaults would do a world of good to defeat 
the gamblers’ scheme and relieve the bona 


fide business world by investing it in United 
States government bonds. 


When the banks in Chicago issued 
clearing house checks to relieve the situ- 
ation, and there was some doubt whether 
they would be received in payment of 
wages, the unions with one consent ad- 
vised their members to accept them. The 
confidence thus restored by this rational 
co-operation between the banks and the 
organized industrial forces has been one 
of the main factors in tiding over the se- 
rious situation. 

The Chicago Record-Herald draws one 
moral from this fact which it says “is 
worth remembering far beyond the pres- 
ent moment.” 


If there really were any such “class war” 
in this country as alarmists are fond of talk- 
ing about, if the opposition of labor to capital 
on class lines were really fundamental and 
irreconcilable, then we should see no such 
co-operation. Instead, the opportunity to 
strike a blow at an enemy would be wel- 
comed by the laboring men whenever and 
however it came. When an industrial con- 
flict arises both sides are apt to generalize 
the issue and talk in terms of yellow head- 
lines rather than of substantial facts. Their 
respective angers and alarms are all exag- 
gerated. The “class war,” the “menace of 
socialism” and all similar fears show their 
unreality when a change of conditions brings 
out distinctly some new aspect of the great 
complexity of social relations. 


el tag 
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Protection of Lhree events of the past 
Public Service month emphasize the good 
ployes ‘ wre 
policy of providing by law 
for the protection of those employed by 
our public utility corporations. “These 
events differ as widely as the teleg- 
raphers’ strike, the passage of the Chi- 
cago telephone franchise and the notable 
discussion of unionizing government em- 
ployes before the Woman’s Trade Union 
League. For three months the business 
interests of the whole country and the 
convenience and necessities of millions 
of its people have seriously and need- 
lessly suffered, because of the alleged 
grievances of the commercial teleg- 
raphers against the two telegraph com- 
panies. The public, and the government 
itself, have been without a basis in law 
or in fact either to judge of the reality of 
the grievance or to bring to an end the 
embargo laid upon the use of a public and 
personal necessity. 

While no official investigation proved 
or disproved the charges and counter- 
charges at issue, the complaints of un- 
warrantably hard conditions by the teleg- 
raphers were widely credited by the press 
and the people. This impression was 
greatly strengthened by the fact that a 
union so young and inexperienced, with 
a membership so scattered, mixed and 
transient, stood out so long, loyally and 
with such self-sacrifice against what they 
therefore must have felt to be real 
wrongs. Their self-control and scrupu- 
lous respect for law and order justify 
their claim to have “set a high mark 
in industrial welfare,” and to have “cre- 
ated a name that makes a potent factor 
in the labor world.” Their final strike 
bulletin enjoins them to “be loyal to your 
employers, but remember that your first 
duty is self-protection and self-preserva- 
tion.” Even if they realize their hope 
that their lost strike will gain from the 
companies the improvement of many con- 
ditions against which they struck, the 
public will not be compensated for their 
loss, nor protected against the peril of 
further injury. 

For this struggle has only demon- 
strated the helplessness of the people 
‘either to authenticate the facts at issue 
or to compel the cessation of hostilities 
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and the resumption of business, pending 
any just adjudication of the difference 
between the belligerents. The “wager of 
battle” seems as outgrown and outrage- 
ous in industrial as in civil procedure. 
The public has long since preferred the 
law-courts. The telegraphers, with most 
other unions, prefer conciliation or arbi- 
tration. The people will not always leave 
themselves at the mercy of any single 
interest that prefers to rely always and 
only upon the test of physical endurance 
in the tug of war. Its recourse will 
surely be found to be in providing for 
just conditions of labor in the franchises 
of public corporations and in legal pro- 
vision for the peaceful adjudication of 
differences without interrupting the serv- 
ice of the public. 
Defeat of Protec- Among the public interests 
pitts Chheagee for which a hard fight was 
Franchise made and lost in the long 
struggle on the Chicago telephone fran- 
chise, was the protection of the health, 
comfort and dignity of the women em- 
ployes. Reasonable amendments, al- 
though forcibly presented and supported, 
scarcely received serious consideration, 
and were defeated by the same votes that 
were cast against the other changes in 
the ordinance demanded by the public 
and the press. They were in brief as 
follows: 


All alley entrances to buildings where 
girls are employed shall be abolished. The 
hours of work shall be continuous, except for 
a lunch hour and a twenty minute rest pe- 
riod in each of the half days, and the total 
day’s work shall not exceed seven hours and 
twenty minutes. No girls shall be permitted 
to work after nine o’clock at night. Oper- 
atives while working shall not be required 
to stand or to reach more than eight inches 
higher than their heads while seated. No 
switchboard shall be more than thirty inches 
from top to bottom. No operative shall be 
required to execute more than 600 plug con- 
nections per hour and 400 shall be the high- 
est efficiency line. A representative of the 
health commissioner shall send the standards 
and be present at all examinations of girls. 
He also shall regulate the sanitary condi- 
tions of the buildings where they are em- 
ployed. Girls shall be permitted to organ- 
ize for the protection of their health, work- 
ing conditions, wages and hours of labor. 


The ignoring of these human interests 


without a serious word, either to question 
or deny the need of the protection pro- 
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vided by the amendment, justly subjected 
the City Council to severe criticism. It 
was the more obtuse because of the ad- 
vanced action taken by the city of Tor- 
onto in safeguarding the rights of em- 
ployes in granting a telephone franchise ; 
and because several hundred of the more 
than 3,000 girls employed by the Chicago 
Telephone Company were forced to strike 
rather than pass to and from their work 
through a saloon-lined alley. Although 
this was accounted for by the failure of 
the company to secure entrance for the 
employes through the front door of a 
leased building, it only emphasizes the 
importance of the city or state taking in- 
itiative, as a partner with the company 
to whom a franchise is granted, to secure 
just conditions of labor by the provisions 
of the franchise. 

Principally because no such legal pre- 
caution is taken by the city, state or 
nation to safeguard the rights of em- 
ployes for whom the public is wholly or 
in part accountable, they have been 
driven to organize and seek affiliation 
with the trade union movement. Such is 
the contention of Edward B. Goltra, na- 
tional president of the Post Office Clerk’s 
Association, in a recent public utterance. 
He justified such action on the ground 
that the hours and other conditions of 
their labor are in many cases not as defi- 
nitely specified and agreed upon in ad- 
vance as in private employment; that 
they are denied the right to petition Con- 
gress or influence legislation directly or 
indirectly in their own behalf; and that 
they can make complaints or requests 
only of their immediate superior. 

Against the objection that they would 
have no right to demand the “closed 
shop” or to strike, they concede that a 
strike could and would not be resorted 
to, and that there is no incentive to the 
“closed shop” where there is no compe- 
tition, as there cannot be in government 
employment. 

But the objection that those employed 
to serve the whole community have no 
right to affiliate with or be under the 
power of any organization representing 
any class or part of the people has never 
been answered. If there were an an- 
swer, it would involye the impossible 
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concession to the army and to the police 
of the right to form a trade union. This 
objection, however, obtains only against 
affiliating with the trade union move- 
ment. It is no argument against the 
association of public employes (excepting 
the army and navy) in their own inter- 
ests.. For the need and value of such 
association much can be argued, and 
something can be said “for the good of 
the service” which such organizations 
have promoted. 

Professor John R. Commons in dis- 
cussing the public policy involved in the 
unionizing of government employes cited 
the following instances in which the pub- 
lic services had profited thereby. He 
described as “political chaos” the situa- 
tion which Col. George E. Waring found 
in the street cleaning service in New 
York city. There were still in existence 
remnants of an old organization of the 
Knights of Labor, and also other purely 
local organizations of employes, but both 
types of organization were linked with 
the ward politicians, and Tammany “dis- 
trict” leaders. These “heelers” were 
the go-betweens through whom only the 
employes could find access either to the 
commissioner of streets or to the mayor. 
To end this situation which was subver- 
sive of both discipline and efficiency, Col. 
Waring helped the employes of the de- 
partment to unite in one organization in- 
dependent of politics. He instructed 
those in the several branches of the ser- 
vice to form locals, which were in turn 
authorized to elect forty delegates to a 
central committee from whom an arbi- 
tration committee of five was chosen to 
meet the five heads of departments in 
joint session whenever necessary. Any 
grievances could thus come directly from 
any aggrieved employe to the head of 
the department or Col. Waring himself 
without the interference of any politician. 
Ot the 1,100 grievances brought before 
the committee in a single year, 830 were 
turned down by the committee of forty, 
because they were not sufficiently attest- 
ed to warrant the union in staking its 
reputation upon the issue of the case 
when presented to the joint arbitration 
board. Of the 270 grievances actually 
referred for arbitration there was but 
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one case which was not settled either by 
the men themselves or by the board, and 
when that came to Commissioner War- 
ing, he decided it in favor of the em- 
ploye. 

About the same time that this success- 
ful experiment was made in New York, 
a similar system was introduced in the 
government railway, postoffice and tele- 
graph service in Victoria, New South 
Wales and New Zealand. “Appeal 
boards” jointly chosen by employes and 
the government, and including a third 
party acting as a presiding officer, con- 
stituted the board of arbitration. Griev- 
ances are brought before it by an em- 
ploye or a representative who must be a 
fellow employe but not a lawyer. In the 
. municipal tramways department of Man- 
chester, England, the management recog- 
nized the “tramways employes’ union” as 
a branch of the administration, and the 
officers of that union take up the man- 
agement questions of hours and disci- 
pline, just as they would do if they were 
employed by a private corporation. This 
trade union agreement between the men 
and the managers is said to have great- 
ly improved the relations between them 
and promoted the efficiency of adminis- 
tration. 

Professor Commons insisted, however, 
that the English trade unions had hit 
upon the proper rule: “That the wages 
and conditions of the employes of private 
concerns, and the wages and hours of 
public employes shall rise and fall to- 
gether, and that public employes should 
not be permitted to become a privileged 
class by getting better wages than private 
employes are securing in the same kind 
of labor.” He contended that it was 
better public policy to have government 
employes bring pressure to bear to im- 
prove their own condition only by join- 
ing in the general labor movement, than 
by seeking to secure a special “pull” up- 
on elective officials. 


While John Mitchell is 
slowly recuperating from 
two severe operations at 
the hospital in La Salle, Ill., the United 
Mine Workers or America are reluctant- 
ly receiving nominations of other men to 
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succeed their long-loved leader. His 
retirement, despite all the urgency a de- 
voted following can bring against it, is 
wholly due to his loyalty to the miners, 
whom he assures that he is “no longer 
well enough to give your interests the 


consideration their importance demands.” 


The injury, which lays him aside at 
the early age of thirty-seven, is said to 
be due to a strain in lifting a car when 
at work in the mines. While the sur- 
geons gave promise of ultimate but slow 
recovery, the close of his nearly ten years’ 
leadership leaves him secure in the pos- 
session of the highest reputation attained 
by any American labor leader. 

His was as difficult, delicate and dan- 
gerous a leadership as could fall to the 
lot of any man in public office. When it 
was thrust upon him, there were only 
43,000 miners organized in a few scat- 
tered local unions, but they spoke the 
languages of no less than twenty-two 
nationalities, and were further divided 
into seventeen exclusive religious sects. 
He now turns over to the command of his 
successor a rank and file of 375,000 men, 
thoroughly organized as the United Mine 
Workers of America, and wonderfully 
well disciplined by the hard struggles 
through which he has led them to the 
triumphs of self-control and the winning 
of their rights. 

How great this achievement is may be 
measured by the difficulty of uniting 
people of variant races and sects even 
under the authority of religion: by the 
wild turbulence of the previous outlawed 
and therefore secret miners’ organization, 
known as the “Molly Megunes”; by the 
marvellous discipline maintained during 
the desperately long strikes of 1900-1902. 
From the field of that struggle, Bishop 
Fallows of Chicago declared Mitchell’s 
discipline of this mixed multitude of 
miners exceeded that of his brigade of 
volunteer troops during the Civil War. 
Through it he won for them the increase 
of twenty-one per cent in wages in 1891, 
and of twenty-four per cent on the an- 
thracite fields in 1900 and 1902, besides 
the eight hour day over the wide territory 
or central and western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Missouri, Kansas, 
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Indian Territory, Arkansas and parts of 
West Virginia and Tennessee. 

These great gains were achieved by a 
young Irishman between his twenty- 
eighth and thirty-fifth years, who was 
orphaned and left school at ten and 
worked on a farm and in the mines until 
he was twenty-six. “Nature seems to 
have developed him in a college of her 
own,” the journal of another union than 
his declares. But that “college” was his 
own reading habit, his natural capacity 
for observation, cultivated by diligent 
practice, the discipline furnished by the 
agitation and meetings of the Knighis 
of Labor and the miners’ locals, and the 
participation during later years in the 
fellowship and work of such good causes 
as those of the National Child Labor 
Committee, the National Civic Federation, 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
many others. 

His singular freedom from personal 
resentment against those who abused him 
was long exemplified by his firm yet mag- 
nanimous attitude toward the Western 
Federation of Miners during all the years 
of its violent antagonism to him and the 
United Mine Workers. His steady poise 
was marvellously manifested by his self- 
control, silent dignity and never-failing 
courtesy under the heavy strain and bitter 
antagonism of the strike of 1902, and its 
arbitration by the president’s commis- 
sion. In the hour of his own and 
American labor’s greatest triumph, he 
bore himself with equal calmness, humil- 
ity and consideration. When he came to 
Chicago to speak on the victory of that 
award, the great auditorium was crowd- 
ed with 4000 excited trade-unionists and 
their adherents. The lawyer and the 
writer who preceded him were tumult- 
uously applauded in proportion as their 
utterances were bitter and radical. But 
Mitchell rose to the occasion—the hero 
of the hour—by a quietness of speech, a 
calmness of spirit, a justice even toward 
his calumniators, and a chivalry toward 
the defeated operators, which was in 
amazing contrast to the temper of the 
auidience. And yet, when he declared he 
“would leave the trade union before he 
would advocate violence in its behalf,” 
he turned the tide of feeling from the 
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bitterness that had been fomented to 
peaceful confidence in the justice of their 
cause. ‘ ; 

President Roosevelt is said to have 
remarked that when he first met John 
Mitchell he thought he must be “like a 
prize-package with the best of him on 
top.” But he added, “the farther I have 
gone down into him, the better he proves 
to be.” Referring to the strained scene 
in the White House when he brought the 
belligerents before him, the President 
with characteristic frankness roundly de- 
cleared that “the operators were intoler- 
able and he himself was out of temper, 
but that John Mitchell was the only 
gentleman in the room.” 

To the Magazine of the Locomotive 
Fireman he thus appears, drawn in life 
size: 

His manly and dignified bearing, as well 
as every expression of his face and every line 
of his figure, reveal him to be a man es- 
pecially adapted to the work of leadership, 
while glowingly from among all these charac- 
teristics shines the happy influence of a 
genial disposition and a warm and kindly 
heart. 

John Mitchell made his mistakes and 
has his infirmities, but few well deny him 
the justice of his fellow trade unionists’ 
estimate. ; 

Whatever course destiny may have map- 
ped out for him through his coming years, 
the name of John Mitchell will ever be syn- 
onymous with honest, able and victorious © 
leadership in the great battle of the wealth 


producers against the wrongs and oppres- 
sions of an unjust economic system. 


That the wanderlust can- 
not be claimed to be the 
vice or eccentricity of any 
one quality of person becomes increas- 
ingly evident, the more widely acquainted 
we are with the “tramp” species of the 
genus homo. In Letters from the Raven, 
written by that weirdly cosmopolitan 
Irishman, Lafacadio Hearn, to his ab- 
sent chum, we catch glimpses of that 
strange impulse which kept him “on the 
road,” perhaps still more unaccountably 
than others who can give no intelligent 
account of themselves or their surround- 
ings. The following excerpts turn inside 
out his restless heart, but leave the out- 
side world to wonder as much as ever 


A Tramp 
of 
High Quality 


1907 


Over its possession by this strange wan- 
dering impulse which seems to have no 
respect for persons and which varies very 
little their pathetically hard surround- 
ings: 

Dear Old Man: I shall be twenty-eight 
years old in a few days—a very few days 
more—and I am frightened to think how 
few they are. I am afraid to look at the 
almanac to find out what day The Day falls 
upon—it might fall upon a Friday—and I 
can’t shake off a superstition about it—a 
Superstition always outlives a religion. 
Looking back at the file of these twenty- 
eight years, which grow more shadowy in 
receding, I can remember and distinguish 
the features of at least twenty. There is an 
alarming similarity of misery in all their 
faces, and, however misty the face, the out- 
lines of misery are remarkably perceptible. 
- . . Can I carry on any kind of busi- 
ness? I can fancy that I see you throw back 
your head and wag your beard with a hearty 
laugh at the mere idea, the preposterous 
idea! 

Can I keep any single situation for any 
great length of time? You know I can’t— 
couldn’t stand it; hate the mere idea of it 
—something horribly disagreeable would be 
sure to happen. Then, again, I can’t even 
stay in one place for any healthy period of 
time. I can’t stay anywhere without get- 
ting into trouble. And my heart always 
feels like a bird, fluttering impatiently for 
the migrating season. I think I could be 
quite happy if I were a swallow and could 
have a summer nest in the ear of an Egypt- 
ian colossus or a broken capital of the Par- 
thenon. I know just exactly what I should 
like to do—to wander forever here and there 
until I got old and apish and gray and died. 


From a cheap lodging house in Mem- 
phis he thus writes out of the pathos of 
his penniless homesickness: 


I am terribly tired of this dirty, dusty, 
ugly town—a city only forty years old, but 
looking old as the ragged, fissured bluffs on 
which it stands. It is full of great houses, 
which were once grand but are now as waste 
and dreary within and without as the huge 
building in which I am lodging for the sum 
of twenty-five cents a night. I am obliged 
to leave my things in the barkeeper’s care 
at night for fear of their being stolen; and 
he thinks me a little reckless because I sleep 
with my money under my pillow. You see 
the doors of my room—there are three of 
them—lock badly. They are ringing 
those dead bells every moment—it is a very 
uupleasant sound. I suppose you will not 
laugh if I tell you that I have been crying 
a good deal of nights—just like I used to 
do when a college boy returned from vaca- 
tion. It is a lonely feeling, this of finding 
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oneself alone in a strange city where you 
never meet a face that you know, and when 
all the faces you did know seem to have been 
ee faces, disappeared for an indefinite 
ime. 


The agreement whereby 
the threatened British rail- 
way strike has been happi- 
ly averted calls renewed attention to the 
fact that efforts toward conciliation in 
industrial disputes seem to be based in 
the United States and England upon the 
degree of public inconvenience likely to 
be involved rather than upon the more 
logical ground of inconvenience itself, as 
in Canada. The attempts at conciliation 
by Commissioner Neill in the recent 
telegraphers’ strike were apparently oc- 
casioned by the extent of public incon- 
venience. And similarly the conciliatory 
work of Mr. Lloyd-George, representing 
the government, seemed to draw much 
of its effectiveness from the fact that the 
strike would have amounted to a public 
calamity. 

As in the case of the telegraphers, the 
men were eager for conciliation, while 
the companies stubbornly refused to con- 
sider anything that seemed to “recognize 
the union.” The vote of the railway em- 
ployes to strike was overwhelming, and 
the impending conflict appeared to unite 
even more solidly their organization. 

The intervention of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
as has been pointed out, “saved the face” 
of the companies by avoiding a formal 
recognition of the union, but such a rec- 
ognition was conceded in effect. The 
agreement establishes a board of concili- 
ation, composed of employes of the com- 
panies concerned, elected by their fellow 
workers, and of officials of the road. 
Matters of dispute are to be considered 
by this board. In case of failure to 
agree, representatives of the full mem- 
bership of the union are to be taken into 
council, and if the deadlock continues 
the matter is to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. In the final resort an arbitrator 
with plenary powers of settlement is to 
be appointed by the speaker of the 
House of Commons and the master of 
the rolls. The agreement is to hold for 
six years. 


British Railwa 
Strike Avert 
by Conciliation 


The Trend of Things 


The Real Yellow Peril is the title of an ar- 
ticle by Hugh H. Lusk in The North Ameri- 
can Review for November. The military 
menace of the Mongolian race which has 
caused so much anxiety in the last fifteen 
years, Mr. Lusk thinks something of a bogy. 
He gives the Japanese full credit for ambi- 
tion, energy and progress in military, as well 
as in other matters, but he thinks the prac- 
tical qualities of the Mongolian tempera- 
ment will restrain both Japan and China 
from unwise attempts to repeat the warlike 
invasions of the Middle Ages. They may 
demand equal treatment, but they will assert 
their claims cautiously, and their resort to 
arms will be a forced one. 

In spite of this reassuring conception of 
the Mongolian, Mr. Lusk has his misgivings 
as to the part he may play in the world’s 
future. The problem of population, with its 
effect on civilization, alarms him. A third 
of the human race to-day is Mongolian, and 
it shows a desire to expand, to find a wider 
field for its newly awakened energies. To 
facilitate its advance Japan has built a large 
fleet of ocean-going ships and China is likely 
soon to have one. According to Mr. Lusk’s 
reasoning the Mongolian immigration will 
follow the line of least resistance, flowing 
first to the islands adjacent to the Asiatic 
mainland and thence to Australia and 
America. 

With the advent of the yellow races into 
the white man’s land, there arises a racial 
problem far more menacing than our Negro 
problem, in that it involves a conflict of 
civilizations. Australia already finds her- 
self perplexed to protect herself against the 
hordes of Chinese who have secretly peopled 
the northern territory of south Australia. 
The danger presses. South America and 
Mexico are open to invasion and a conflict 
between the Mongolian and Caucasian civili- 
zations must inevitably result. Herein lies 
the real yellow peril. 


* * & 


The Outlook thinks that 91,000 men and 
women attracted from the British Isles to 
Canada prove that General Booth’s immi- 
gration work is producing results. It is not 
“the young man with $500 in his pocket” 
that the dominion wants, General Booth de- 
clares, but those whose sole desire is to gain 
a home and-the means to satisfy their fami- 
lies’ wants. These constitute the “sub- 
merged tenth” in the overcrowded cities of 
England, and their removal is the natural 
remedy for their condition. General Booth 
states that he has sent forty thousand to 
Canada in the last four years and he prom- 
ises that twenty thousand more will land 
within a twelvemonth. 


* * & 


New Jersey’s new divorce law, which goes 
into effect on January 1, will render the 
state unpopular with outsiders seeking for 
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inadequate reasons to escape their marital 
obligations. While the statutory grounds re- 
main the same, a proviso forbids the grant- 
ing of a decree if the offense be not sufficient 
to obtain one in the state where it was com- | 
mitted. The American Lawyer thinks it 
would be in the interest of morality for other — 
states to adopt a similar law. 


* * #* 


“The efforts being made by CHARITIES AND © 
Tur Commons to reduce child labor through- 
out the country are worthy of the support 
of every newspaper and every citizen who 
has the welfare of future generations at 
heart,” writes the Editor of the Paterson 
(N. J.) News. “The development of in- 
dustry may make necessary, and competi- 
tion may force expedients of various kinds, 
but the dollars made today, through the 
employment of children in factories and 
mines will be offset by expenditures in the 
future so large as to make child labor in 
the end wholly unprofitable. Wealth created 
by undeveloped boys and girls will carry 
with it a curse. 

“But in efforts to eradicate child labor 
consideration must be given to another side — 
of the problem. Conditions surrounding 
working people have first to be ameliorated. 
The necessity of putting a child to work as 
soon as he is able to earn a few dollars 
must be obviated. The system that compels 
every member of the family to contribute 
to its support must be destroyed. This 
means a radical revolution of present con- 
ditions, and how this is to be brought about 
is one of the greatest problems of the day. 
It stands to reason that through laws and 
their enforcement little can be accomplished 
of real value. The child may be taken from 
the factory and the mill and forced to attend 
school, but the increased burden on the 
head of the family leaves it in a situation 
generally worse than better. Yet this should 
not be so, and would not be were efforts 
directed to the root of the whole matter, 
which lies indisputably in present industrial 
conditions. 

“Of course, the people must be awakened 
to the true situation, and through them a 
public sentiment created sufficiently strong 
to compel all classes of citizens to recog- 
nize the mischief that is being done. When 
this is accomplished there will be laws not 
simply for taking children from the mills 
and placing them in school, but for removing 
the causes that have compelled their em- 
ployment. What the people demand they 
will ultimately get if they earnestly try to 
obtain it, and the campaign of education 
now being carried on ought, before long, 
to produce some tangible results in the 
treatment of the real causes.” 

* * * 


The physical cost of steel making is statis- 
tically set forth by William Hard in the 


The Trend 


November issue of Everybody's Magazine. 
Mr. Hard takes his figures from the records 
of the South Chicago plant of the United 
States Steel Corporation which, he says, is 
conducted according to American ideals and 
which exhibits in its management no pre- 
eminent heartlessness. 

As the German Government has a system 
of compulsory insurance, it is an a position 
to give reliable data as to the occurrences 
in manufacturing establishments within its 
dominion. Its figures, therefore, form the 
best basis for comparisons, and Mr. Hard 
uses them in making his. It appears that for 
every man killed by an industrial accident 
in Germany there are eight men permanent- 
ly disabled and four temporarily, which 
means in Germany for thirteen weeks. Com- 
paring on the same basis the Chicago record 
with this we get an appalling result. The 
dead number forty-six, the permanently dis- 
abled, three hundred and sixty-eight, and the 
temporarily disabled, one hundred and 
eighty-four. Adding these we get five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, a total which would 
send a shock through the country if reported 
as the loss sustained in a battle in the 
Philippines. 

When it is remembered that these figures 
do not include those disabled for less than 
thirteen weeks, the horror grows. The major 
and minor accidents at the Illinois Steel 
Company’s plant, if taken together, would be 
twice the number given, or about twelve 
hundred; indeed Mr. Hard states that yearly 
at least two thousand employees receive in- 
juries, many of them, of course, trifling. 

Where does the responsibility for all this 
rest? Coroners’ juries censured the company 
six times last year; and when ten men 
were injured in the pig-casting department, 
the Chicago Building Department warned 
the company that a “little diligent thought 
would minimize the occurrence of such acci- 
dents.” 

There are, Mr. Hard thinks, two remedies 
for this state of things. They are complete 
publicity, and the “granting of power to 
the public authorities to supervise all ma- 
chinery in all industrial establishments, and 
to suggest and enforce such changes as shall 
seem necessary.” The Illinois State Legis- 
lature passed this year a law embodying 
the first of these remedies. If it be enforced 
it will probably prove beneficial. 

Owing to the opposition of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, a bill was de- 
feated that provided for the second remedy, 
public supervision. It is hoped that Mr. 
Hard’s presentation of facts will result in 
the enactment of a measure far severer in 
its requirements, than that so selfishly killed 
at the last session of the Illinois legislature. 

* * * 

In the American Federationist for No- 
vember, Samuel Gompers editorially takes 
up the question, Is the Boycott Un-Ameri- 
can? He traces the history of the boycott, 
showing how it existed in our colonial his- 
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tory, a century before it took unto itself a 
name. He ends by saying: 

“It is hypocrisy to pretend that’ it is vio- 
lence and coercion that the enemies of labor 
wish to have enjoined. There has been no 
violence in connection with the federation’s 
lists or their circulation. There is not the 
least danger of violence, and the militant 
employers ‘in the Van Cleave combine are 
well aware of that. There have been no 
improper threats, no bullying, no aggres- 
sion. Warnings of intended action within 
legal limits are not threats in any objection- 
able sense, and there is no question of malice 
where only their rights are exercised by 
those who impose or join in boycotts for the 
promotion of their interests. The case is in 
the courts, but in commenting upon it we 
might wish that more of our editors would 
show some sense and fairness.” 


* * * 


The committee on charities and correc- 
tion presented to the Thirteenth Triennial 
Session of the National Council of Congre- 
tional Churches a report strongly urging 
the co-operation of all the churches with or- 
ganized charity societies. In speaking of 
false conceptions of charity, it warns the 
churches against accepting the materialistic 
doctrine that comfort is the chief good of 
life, rather than the development of char- 
acter. This was in connection with the ill- 
advised, ill-directed work of many churches, 
which isolate themselves from all broad 
philanthropic work. 

It states that the first duty of each church 
is, of course, to care for the poor among 
its own members. Even this is a task much 
more complicated now than it was in olden 
days. And the question comes up as to how 
far the church should serve as a disbursing 
agency. The report emphasizes the fact 
that the church should stand at the end of 
the line of relieving agencies. In other 
words, that, where it is dealing directly with 
families, it should follow the thorough 
methods of organized charity. If relief is 
necessary, the church should make sure that 
there are no relatives who can help, as 
well as employers or others who have per- 
sonal interest in individual families. More 
than that, the church must turn its atten- 
tion more to constructive relief. The mem- 
bers of churches must be sure that they are 
not overlooking evils which should be cor- 
rected while giving generously in the way 
of material relief. 

Taking up the question of the institu- 
tional church, which is generally located in 
neighborhoods where social conditions, both 
good and bad, are intensified, the report 
urges that such churches must be especially 
watchful that they do not fall into stereo- 
typed methods of activity. 

In the judgment of the committee, “Indi- 
rect participation in the work of distinct 
agencies for the relief of the poor is much 
to be preferred to a partnership such as 
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exists in some states of the union between 
church institutions and the public treasury.” 
A little later, the committee adds: “The 
subsidy of denominational institutions and 
private charities from the public treasury, 
as practised in New York, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia and some other states, works mis- 
chief. It tends to needless multiplication of 
institutions, to the increase of dependents 
and to the herding together of human beings 
in vast establishments. The subsidy system 
entrenches itself in irresistible lobbies at 
the doors of legislatures and perpetuates un- 
desirable systems against the protest of the 
more enlightened citizenship.” 

The Rey. Samuel G. Smith, formerly pres- 
ident of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, was the chairman of the 
Committee. 


In New Readers of the News, which 
appears in the November American Maga- 
zine, Ernest Poole tells us charmingly how 
the immigrant on the Hast Side responds 
to the call of the headline and seeks through 
newspapers the road to those riches of the 
earth to gain his portion of which he left 
his native land. 

Kelligan was an Irishman who pursued 
his studies in the cosy corner of a saloon. 
His teacher was a friendly grocer’s clerk. 
Item by item the art of reading was attained 
until one famous Saturday night Kelligan 
graduated. The beer was plentiful and “he 
found himself all at once absorbing 
not one but a dozen items at a glance: 
murders, divorces, huge fortunes, horse races, 
prize fights and stock panics all pouring into 
his soul in one jovial, noisy throng.” Be- 
tween the beer and the literature, Kelligan 
was upset and he blamed the newspapers. 
For six day he resisted their allurements 
but “on the seventh a huge red Tammany 
Totters caught his glance; on the eighth a 
blue Wall Street Suicide shot in; on the 
ninth an insidious little black Sweetheart’s 
Revenge crept softly up; and on the tenth 
two entire express trains—men shouting, 
children screaming, women leaping, cars 
splintering and crashing—all charged into 
Kelligan’s eye. And from that time to this 
he has been a confirmed, hopeless, habitual 
reader.” 

The big Norwegian had come to New 
York to give his boy Christy good chances. 
Christy shot far ahead of his father on the 
road to Americanization, and only through 
the newspapers could the big man hope to 
follow him. So he learned to read. His 
efforts to distinguish between “graft” and 
“theft” and to determine why dishonesty in 
Wall street landed a man in a palace and 
that called burglary landed him in jail, left 
him hopelessly muddled. To Christy it was 
all plain. So the big Norwegian concluded 
“T read also dose Grafters, I talk to Christy; 
an’ maybe, after all, we will keep close. My 
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boy is quick. America teach him quickness. 
It is all good. Everything will be all right 
anyway,” and it was. : 

The pretty teacher was the Italians’ in- 
centive to learning. Even the ocean when 
she playfully asked for it on the blackboard 
they wanted to bring her,—the fat man, the 
middle-aged man and Antonio. “Only the 
fierce tall man scowled at the little fat one.” 

The jolly Austrian was a baker who spent 
his waking hours in a cellar that was only 
connected with the upper world by the morn- 
ing papers and the extras that punctuated the 
day. His delight was in money and how 
it was spent. “The bakery walls were a 
gallery of extravagance, with glaring prints 
from the Sunday editions; on one wall 
steamed a great ocean liner equipped with 
cafe and palm garden; the twentieth cen- 
tury train rushed by on the opposite side; 
and beneath, a two-million dollar hotel, a 
charity ball and a Newport fete champetre; 
while on a third wall, superb climax to the 
whole panorama—the great Waldorf kitchen 
at the dinner hour.” 

Old Abraham pouring over the Talmud 
lamented that the young people of his race 
deserted the sacred book for the newspapers. 
But when the red news of the Kishineff 
massacre startled the Ghetto to rage and 
horror, even he sought news of the dreadful 
story day by day, and when the cruel page 
of Russian history was turned over the Tal- 
mud satisfied no more. He read the books 
the others read and as he read he dreamed. 
“There must be some safe way” he told his 
son, “some safe and wise way according 
to the laws of nature, to give to all people 
here a free and equal chance to enter into 
the riches of life, to put starvation far be- 
hind.” 

Though few hold such a bright view, all 
are thinking out the problem of life, the 
problem of happiness and the equalization 
of the material means to gain it. “What 
money can give is the first lesson taught by 
the news,” and the second is “that money 
in vast bulk is gotten not mainly by 
honest, hard work and thrift, but by savage 
fights in finance, unscrupulous deals, defi- 
ance of laws, and disregard of the good of 
the country.” 

Five years ago there was but one small 
Socialist Yiddish weekly published on the 
East Side, while to-day there are many and 
the circulation of one reaches seventy thous- 
and. In these papers there is “the utmost 
limit of discussion.” 'These papers have not, 
however, a wide circle of readers. The work- 
ing classes mainly read the great dailies 
“with their dazzling stories of huge fortunes 
won by speculation and graft and lavished 
on high living. And watch the effect of 
these tales on the minds of our new founda- 
tion. Watch the faces of the readers 
—now heartily laughing, now contracting, 
puzzling, thinking slowly but hard.” 


EOWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 
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By the Editor 


igsh> INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
i EI OLS: 


For the first time in its history, and it may well be for the last time in the 
lives of those who are now reading this journal, the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, the latest session of which was held in Paris in 1905, is coming to 
America. For the first time also, but certainly not for the last time, the congress 
is addressing itself to the task of securing adequate presentation of the social 
aspects of the tuberculosis problem and adequate representation of the non-med- 
ical forces working for its solution. 

The congress is an event of primary importance to every person interested 
in the control of preventable disease—something to attend, if possible; to belong 
to, whether or not attendance is practicable ; and certainly to keep informed about. 
Application for membership should be made to Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary- 
general of the congress, 714 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting will be in Washington, on invitation of the National Associa- 
ation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, during the three weeks from 
September 21 to October 12, 1908. Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, director of the Henry 
Phipps Institute, is chairman of the committee on arrangements. A tuberculosis 
exhibition, clinics and demonstrations of varied interest, and a course of lectures 
by distinguished men of many nationalities will be in progress throughout the en- 
tire period. Among the eminent foreign physicians who will assist in the series 
of lectures of general interest are Arthur Newsholme, R. W. Philip, Karl Turban, 
Gotthold Pannwitz, Emil von Behring, S. Kitasato, A. Calmette, and Maurice 
Letulle. Prizes of a thousand dollars each are offered for the best evidence of 
effective work in the prevention or relie? of tuberculosis, for the best exhibit of 
a sanatorium for the treatment of tuberculosis among the working classes, 
and for the best exhibit of “a furnished home for the poor.” 

As the result of definite organized effort tuberculosis js probably more intel- 
ligently understood by the general public in the larger American cities than is 
any other disease. Facts about its prevalence, its causes, the probabilities of re- 
covery from it and methods of treatment, its social significance, have in many 
communities been really popularized. Provision for the care of consumptives, 
though it is nowhere as yet adequate, has been rapidly multiplied. In the case of 
no other disease has so much social effort been put forth. 
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No other single disease makes so strong an appeal for social effort. Its 
leadership as a cause of death, especially among men and women in the prime of 
their wage-earning capacity, with little children dependent on them, its insidious 
attack, long duration, and the costliness of proper treatment, combine to make it a 
most serious detriment to the social welfare; while the impossibility and inhuman- 
ity of segregating all the “foci of infection” make it necessary to seek to prevent 
contagion by diminishing the number of tubercle bacilli at large and at the same 
time increasing the resisting power of persons exposed to them. 

It follows, therefore, that the movement for the prevention of tuberculosis is 
pre-eminently a movement for the improvement of health, and herein lies its chief 
appeal to.the social worker. Every measure designed specifically for curing or 
preventing tuberculosis has indirect influence on the prevalence of other diseases ; 
for fresh air, sunlight, and simple nutritious food—equally efficacious in prevent- 
ing many other forms of illness and in increasing physical strength—are readily 
incorporated into the patient’s standard of living, enforced by him on his family, 
and suggested, at least, to his neighbors. The man who on his return from a 
sanatorium demanded chicken for his dinner every day is a perplexing problem 
to the relief society that is taking care of his family while he gets well, but he is 
on the whole a cheerful symptom. If he must have chicken he will find a way to 
get it, and other things to “go with it’’ Not long ago the wife of a painter, 
steadily employed at good wages, called at a district office and asked if the 
Charity Organization Society would give her milk and eggs, to save her from 
developing tuberculosis, with which she had learned she was threatened. The 
family lived in light rooms and the children were kept in school, comfortably 
clothed and properly fed. She had considered all the economies of cheaper rooms, 
poorer food, and ragged shoes, and had decided she could not afford them. It is 
hardly necessary to say, now, that the milk and eggs were supplied to her. Not 
many years ago, however, the woman would not have asked for them, and the 
society would not have known the family until two years or more of illness had 
brought them to distressing need. 

In brief, the educational propaganda about the importance of ventilated 
rooms and nourishing food, is perceptibly, already, raising among the poor their 
standard of what they ought to have “to live properly.” 

On the other hand, to control tuberculosis it is necessary not only to create 
such demands but also to improve conditions so that they may be satisfied. More 
and more, as provision for the care of consumptives approaches adequacy, and as 
knowledge about preventive measures becomes general, the problem of preventing 
tuberculosis will resolve itself into the problem of improving health—the securing 
of cleanness in air, water, food, dwellings, work-places, and personal habits; the 
relieving of the severe mental strain of modern life, due largely to over-work, 
congestion in habitations, and abnormal forms of recreation. 

Because of its bearings on physical well-being, therefore, not merely because 
tuberculosis is a curable and preventable disease which causes more deaths and 
more poverty than any other single disease, the organized movement for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis is one of the main headings in our program of social work, 
and the International Congress on Tuberculosis a notable event. 
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In his first annual report as. secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, Oscar S. Straus advocates a revis- 
ion of the Chinese exclusion laws. “A 
more Opportune moment. than the pres- 
ent can hardly be desired,” he writes, 
“for reaching a_ better understanding 
with China on the subject of Chinese im- 
migration and for adjusting our policy 
in this regard to the demands of justice 
and equality.” 

In advocating a change in the present 
provisions for executing the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws Secretary Straus says: 


As the laws are framed it would appear 
that the purpose was rigidly to exclude per- 
sons of the Chinese race in general and to 
admit only such persons of the race as fall 
within certain expressly stated exemptions— 
as if, in other words, exclusion was the rule 
and admission the exception. I regard this 
feature of the present laws as unnecessary 
and fraught with irritating consequences. 
In the administration of laws so framed, 
notwithstanding the care taken to treat per- 
sons of the Chinese race lawfully entitled to 
admission with the same courtesy and con- 
sideration shown to other foreigners, it is 
impossible that persons who have to endure 
requirements and formalities peculiar to 
themselves should fail to take offense and to 
resent as a humiliation the manner in which 
by law they are distinguished from natives 
of other countries. Laws so framed can 
only be regarded as involving a discrimina- 
tion on account of race, and it is needless 
to point out that discriminations on account 
of race, color, previous condition or religion 
are alike opposed to the principles of the 
republic and to the spirit of its institutions. 


Mr. Straus states that in his belief a 
hard and fast rule of exclusion cannot be 
construed fairly in all of the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. On this 
point he says: 
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These outlying possessions not only differ 
from the body of the continental territory 
as to their position and needs with regard 
to labor and immigration but they differ 
likewise among themselves. It is not to be 
expected therefore that a particular policy 
of restriction in the matter of immigration 
expressly designed to meet the situation on 
the mainland should be perfectly adapted to 
the needs of insular communities. Hach of 
these communities has its own industrial 
problems to solve, and the conditions in 
each should be considered before it is 
brought within the operation of a general 
rule. The need of differentiation in the reg- 
ulation of immigration I believe to be ob- 
vious for the reasons stated. 

The need was brought home to me with 
great force when during the last summer 
besides actually viewing the administration 
of the immigration laws along the borders 
of Canada and on the Pacific Coast I per- 
sonally visited the Hawaiian Islands and 
saw for myself something of the effect of 
these laws upon the occupations of the peo- 
ple. Ags a result of- this experience and of 
the best consideration I have been able to 
give to the subject I believe that the atten- 
tion of Congress should be directed to the 
question of immigration into the insular 
possessions of the United States, to the end 
that the special conditions peculiar to these 
several possessions individually may be 
taken into account and expressly provided 
for by legislation. 


Mr. Straus reports that the total num- 
ber of aliens admitted during the- year 
was 1,285,349, which exceeded that for 
the fiscal year 1906 by 184,614, and that 
for the fiscal year 1905 by 258,850. Dur- 
ing the year 13,064 aliens were deported, 
an increase over the rejections for the 
fiscal year 1906 of 632. 

FOR A 
CLEANER CHICAGO 

A “Chicago clean-up” may cause the 

scoffers to laugh, but if they had been 


present at the “Better Chicago” meeting 
on November 10 they would have re- 
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mained to pray. Fullerton Hall in the 
Art Institute was filled wtih earnest rep- 
resentatives of nearly a score of clubs and 
organizations which co-operated to make 
the meeting a success. But more im- 
pressive still was the determination voiced 
by every speaker, and shared by every 
auditor, that Chicago must be made clean 
if she is to become better. Not that 
movements for betterment should halt to 
await the “clean-up,” but that the “clean- 
up” is essential in order to get the most 
out of every movement for betterment. 

The last few months have witnessed 
an amazing growth of interest by all 
classes of citizens, men and women, in 
the various movements for cleaner and 
better physical conditions. No sooner 
would one club or organization appoint 
its committee to work for some desired 
improvement than another would appoint 
its committee to work along the same or 
an allied line. It has seemed almost con- 
tagious. Especially noticeable has been 
the active part which business men have 
taken. The “Better Chicago” meeting, 
for the purpose of unifying and encour- 
aging all civic improvement efforts, was 
called by a joint committee representing 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, Neighbor- 
hood Improvement League of Cook 
county, The Commercial Club, Union 
League Club, West End Woman’s Club, 
The City Club, Englewood Woman’s 
Club, The Hamilton Club, The Illinois 
Mothers’ Congress, Council of Jewish 
Women, South Side Woman’s Club, The 
Woodlawn Woman’s Club, Municipal Art 
League, The Monday Club, The Freder- 
ick Douglass Center, Isaiah Woman’s 
Club, and the social settlements. The 
lead was taken, however, by the Neigh- 
borhood Center, Committee of the Chica- 
go Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. John C. 
Bley is the chairman. 

Clean streets present perhaps the most 
serious problem of all, owing to the vast 
area which Chicago covers and the lim- 
ited funds available. But after hearing 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kala- 
mazoo, describe the way they were secur- 
ed in that city, everyone felt that Chicago 
could grapple with the problem just as 
effectively. She emphasized the need to 
eliminate political pull, to study out and 
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secure the best sort of pavement, to use 
the best cleaning apparatus—abandoning 
the rotary wire sweeper, to make each 
cleaner responsible for the cleanliness of 
a definite portion of the street, and es- 
pecially to practise the economy of im- 
mediately removing swept-up dirt instead 
of leaving the piles for days, with the 
result that they are scattered by the 
wind, traffic and playing children. 
“Would a housewife,” she asked, “sweep 
up the kitchen dirt into piles and leave 
them for the children to play in all day?” 

Clean air, through the abolition of the 
smoke nuisance, was vigorously handled 
by the business man whom the mayor has 
placed at the head of the Smoke Abate- 
ment Commission, T. E. Donnelly. He 
explained that the elimination of smoke 
is practicable with the use of the soft 
Illinois coal, and that to accomplish the 
result practical engineering is better than 
police duty. The present procedure of 
the bureau established by the recent ordi- 
nance is not to fine indiscriminately, 
but to inspect carefully offending plants 
to determine whether poor firing or poor 
equipment is responsible. If the former, 
the owner is warned and then fined with 
increasing severity. If the latter, a rea- 
sonable time is allowed in which to re- 
habilitate the plant in accordance with 
the suggestions of the bureau. If the 
required changes are not thus made, re- 
course is had to prosecution and fines. 
Mr. Donnelly predicted that in two or 
three years the black smoking chimney 
will be such a rarity that the people in 
its neighborhood will vigorously protest 
where now they passively submit to the 
nuisance, 

Around these two addresses upon 
practical methods for a clean-up were 
grouped several others on the movement 
in general. Franklin McVeagh declared 
that a cleaner city is a distinct commer- 
cial asset through the effect on the hap- 
piness of the people and therefore on 
their productivity and earning power, 
and through the enhanced attraction by 
which the city would draw permanent 
residents and transient visitors. Jane 
Addams urged the need, not so much 
of better, but of more recreational fa- 
cilities, declaring that it is safe to pre-~ 
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dict a diminution of juvenile delinquency 
where playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters have been established, and pointing 
out that through the encouragement of 
play the artistic sense is greatly devel- 
oped. The progress which cities abroad 
are making by extending their functions 
in the service of the common good was 
effectively described by Francis W. Par- 
ker. The presiding officer, Edward C. 
Wentworth, president of the Neighbor- 
hood Improvement League of Cook 
county, enthusiastically outlined the 
great achievements for a cleaner and bet- 
ter city which can be assured if a great 
central organization, formed by the affili- 
ation of clubs and societies from all sec- 
tions of the city, will earnestly co-operate 
toward the desired end. 


CHICAGO’S DEMAND FOR 
PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS 
Oe Sel el 


The co-operation which is developing 
in the interests of a cleaner Chicago is 
also rapidly manifesting itself in the 
movement for public comfort stations. 
Only a few months ago a teamster be- 
came a member of the men's club in a 
west side church, and entered upon a 
desperate struggle to overcome the crav- 
ing for drink. He told his pastor that 
the most powerful influence dragging 
him down was his necessity of going to 
saloons for the public conveniences that 
are nowhere else to be found in large 
pertions of the city. The men’s club 
undertook to agitate the matter. A com- 
mittee of the City Club became interest- 
ed. The Chicago Relief and Aid Soci- 
ety carried through an investigation of 
the public toilet facilities of Chicago. 
The report of this study, made by V. C. 
Hart, Jr., and mentioned in a recent 
issue of CHARITIES AND THE CommMons,} 
showed conclusively that office buildings 
in the downtown district, and saloons 
throughout the city were furnishing the 
facilities that the public ought to pro- 
vide. Every saloon visited had toilet 
facilities; the saloon men regard this 
privilege as bringing in more trade than 
their free lunch counters; department 
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stores, railroad stations, public buildings, 
restaurants, churches and Y. M. C. A, 
buildings were found to have poor or 
indifferent provision. 

Irom this start the movement has now 
developed into the United Associations 
Committee of the City of Chicago on 
Public Comfort Stations. These united 
associations include the Commercial 
Club, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Rotary Club, the City Club, 
Hamilton Club, Lincoln Club, Iroquois 
Club, Industrial Club, Architectural Club, 
Municipal Art League, Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, League of Cook 
County Clubs, Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Social Economics Club, State Street As- 
sociation (comprising most of the large 
merchants on State street), Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society, and the Men’s Club 
of Erie Chapel. The large committee of 
representatives of all these bodies has 
formed an executive committee of the 
following: Walter D. Moody, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Commercial Club; 
D. M. Yates, State Street Association ; 
Augustus D. Curtis, Hamilton Club ; 
William H. Bush, City Club; and John 
K. Allen, City Club, secretary. 

Under the auspices of this committee, 
Frederic L. Ford, city engineer of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and vice-president of the 
American Civic Association’s department 
on “city making,” through which depart- 
ment was published Mr. Ford’s pamphlet 
on public comfort stations, came to Chi- 
cago and addressed the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce on Nov. 13, the City 
Club and the Rotary Club on Nov. 14. 
Sites are already under consideration, 
the Municipal Art League with the 
Architectural Club is arranging a com- 
petition of designs, the Lincoln Park 
Commission has signified its intention to 
co-operate, and it begins to look as if 
Chicago will soon follow the lead of Eur- 
opean cities and of Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Washington, Detroit, Denver, 
and other American cities, in providing 
public comfort facilities for the conve- 
nience of all who travel the city’s thor- 
oughfares. 


1234 
FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF SOCIAL DISEASES 


The movement for the prevention and 
limitation of the spread of social diseases 
which was inaugurated in this country 
in February, 1905, by the formation of 
the American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis with twenty mem- 
bers, has shown a slow but sturdy growth 
with the organization of societies in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Jack- 
sonville. Without any active campaign, 
the various societies now have a total 
membership of nearly 2,000. The New 
York society has held twelve regular 
meetings at which more than forty pa- 
pers dealing chiefly with the educational 


aspects of the problem have been given - 


by members of the medical profession 
and the laity. These have served in 
many instances to reconcile opposing 
views, and have materially aided in 
shaping the policy of the movement to- 
ward the employment of measures which 
are immediate and available in their 
promise of limiting the evil which the 
movement was organized to prevent. 
In addition to 5,000 copies of the first 
pamphlet issued by this society and 5,000 
reprints from CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, several thousand copies have been 
distributed of three educational pamph- 
lets used by the society entitled The 
Young Man’s Problem, Instruction in the 
Physiology and Hygiene of Sex for 
Teachers, The Relations of Social Dis- 
eases and Marriage. Over twenty-five 
lectures have been given in schools, col- 
leges, settlements, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations and other organizations. 
Glaring defects have been found in the 
administration of the hospital and dis- 
pensary system _of treatment of venereal 
patients, and printed slips setting forth 
necessary information are being given to 
each patient. A committee on legisla- 
tion prepared a bill for the suppression 
of quack advertisements in the newspa- 
pers which passed the Assembly but 
failed in the Senate. 

The Philadelphia society has held four 
meetings, and has now a total member- 
ship of eight hundred; 35,000 circular 
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letters and about the same number of 
educational leaflets have been distributed, 
and it is planned to completely cover all 
names in the city directory in this way. 
The Hospital Association of Philadel- 
phia is considering the providing of spe- 
cial wards, and the oldest and most con- 
servative hospital in the city has con- 
sented to establish such wards. A bill 
requiring of a male a certificate of free- 
dom of disease transmissible to progeny, 
prior to the issuance of a marriage li- 
cense was defeated in the state Senate. 
Pamphlets for free distribution among 
men and women in factories and depart- 
ment stores are being prepared. Over 
30,000 copies of an address delivered to 
the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have been distributed among the 
college students, and a number of the 
public and private schools of Philadel- 
phia and providing regular instruction. 
At least two of the newspapers of Phil- 
adelphia have opened their columns to 
reports of the meeting of the society. A 
well backed movement has been organ- 
ized in Pittsburgh. 

The Chicago society which was or- 
ganized in June, 1906, has 230 active 
members, and has received $1,100 in do- 
nations, in addition to dues. Its pam- 
phlets have been widely distributed, and 
the sale of them has repaid about one- 
half the cost of publication, although a 
very large number of copies have been 
distributed free. The “circular of in- 
formation for young men” has been par- 
ticularly successful as it has been re- 
quested for circulation by officers of 225 
colleges, universities, boys’ schools and 
Y. M. C. A.’s. Through these publica- 
tions the Chicago society has come into 
relations with organizations throughout 
the country engaged in other lines, nota- 
bly the Chicago Woman’s Club, which 
arranged a series of twenty-five addresses 
to women, delivered on Saturday after- 
noons through the summer in the public 
library buil ding. 

The work done by these special inde- 
pendent organizations does not by any 
means represent the sum total of what 
has been accomplished by the movement. 
For whether as a result or a mere coin- 
cidence, a new interest in this neglected 
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field of preventive medicine has been de- 
veloped among the general medical ‘pro- 
fession. The prophylaxis of venereal 
diseases has formed the subject of spe- 
cial symposiums in national medical asso- 
Ciations, and state and district societies, 
and since the organization of the move- 
ment, more papers on the various phases 
of the diseases treated, with special re- 
lation to their social dangers, have been 
read in medical societies than in the pre- 
vious twenty-five years, to say nothing 
of independent papers in various med- 
ical journals. In addition, there is abun- 
dant evidence for belief that hundreds of 
physicians have been awakened to the 
significance of this class of disease and 
large numbers of them have written for 
literature and suggestions, as to the best 
methods of educating the public 

Although the movement has not as yet 
been able to reach the public to any ef- 
fective extent, owing largely to the ad- 
verse attitude of popular educational 
agencies, yet in one way or another the 
attention of a certain influential element 
has been aroused, and the interest is 
wide, deep seated and increasing, as at- 
tested by hundreds of letters from par- 
ents, popular educators, heads of schools, 
colleges, settlements and physical training 
instructors. All of this goes to show that 
the policy of silence has been weighed 
and found wanting—it is condemned by 
its results as an utter failure. 

The society believes that indications 
point unmistakably to one immediate re- 
sult of its campaign of education, the 
limitation of venereal infections in mar- 
riage. The importance of this object has 
been one of its main contentions, and of- 
ficers of the society report that it is evi- 
dent from numerous letters and personal 
communications, from physicians in var- 
icus parts of the country that an appre- 
ciation of this branch of the work has 
begun to penetrate the conscience of the 
laity. Experience has shown, they be- 
lieve, that the most effective way to cre- 
ate a social sentiment in favor of this 
work is through exposure of the social 
dangers of these diseases. The chief 
difficulty encountered has been the so- 
cial sentiment, which masquerading un- 
der the guise of modesty and propriety 
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has resolutely refused to recognize the 
existence of this class of diseasés. A 
conspicuous result has been the breach 
made in this conventional prejudice. 

The work opening up before the soci- 
ety is recognized as laborious and diffi- 
cult. It will require active, intelligent 
and sustained effort for a generation or 
more, but the character and magnitude 
of the interests involved not only empha- 
size the urgent necessity of the work 
from a sanitary point of view but render 
it imperative as a humanitarian duty. 
Those actively interested believe that 
the success of the movement is assured, 
provided material means are found for 
carrying it on aggressively. 


SITE FOR NEW STATE 
PRISON OF NEW YORK 
ha a Be 


The State Commission of New Pris- 
ons of New York have just selected and 
arranged for the purchase of a sice upon 
which to build the new prison to take 
the place of Sing Sing. The: commis- 
sion advertised extensively and received 
ninety-seven propositions at prices rang- 
ing from $16,000 to over $1,000,000. 
The decision of the commission that it 
was desirable to have a site fronting on 
the Hudson river reduced the number 
of available places to ten. After thor- 
ough investigation it was unanimously 
decided to select a tract of land lying on 
the west bank of the Hudson river about 
forty-two miles from New York, It 
contains 500 acres of land with a front- 
age of 2,750 feet on the Hudson river, 
lying between Fort Montgomery and 
Iona Island, about ten miles south of 
West Point, and rising from the river to 
the top of Bear Mountain. For a prison 
of 1400 men and various industries, a 
large supply of water is necessary, not 
less than 75,000 gallons a day. One of 
the great advantages of the new site is 
that it contains a beautiful lake about 
forty acres in extent at an elevation of 
about 179 feet above the river. When 
measured two weeks ago, the overflow of 
this lake was 739,750 gallons a day in 
twenty-four hours. Another stream 
flowing from Bear Mountain measured 
on the same day had a flow of 150,156 
gallons per day. There is natural drain- 
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age towards the river. The site contains 
an abundance of rock suitable for build- 
ing or for the construction of a public 
highway. The land is covered for the 
most part with second growth timber, 
some of which will be available for agri- 
cultural purposes, when cleared. The 
plateau for the prison buildings will be 
sufficiently below the lake to furnish a 
gravity flow, so that pumping will be 
unnecessary. The new state road runs 
through the land and transportation is 
also possible by the Lake Shore Rail- 
road, which already has a station at Iona 
Island. The price agreed upon, $75,000, 
is very reasonable when the situation of 
the site on the Hudson river is consid- 
ered. One reason of this low figure is 
that the land is entirely isolated from any 
village or settled community, so that the 
construction of a prison will not endan- 
ger or prejudice any private estates by 
its presence. The selection has been ap- 
proved by the State Commission of Pris- 
ons and also by Governor Hughes. 


THE MINE DISASTER 
AT MONONGAH 


The explosion and fire in the mines at 
Monongah, West Virginia, which were 
followed by appalling loss of life, have 
led to the formation of a temporary relief 
committee, in which clergymen and oth- 
ers on the ground have co-operated. It 
is estimated that three hundred husbands 
and fathers lost their lives, and that at 
the opening of the Christmas season one 
thousand widows and orphans are de- 
prived of the support of the head of the 
family. 

Relief measures on a larger scale than 
the local committee can hope to inau- 
gurate have been attempted in several 
localities. Collections were taken up in 
the Pittsburg churches last Sunday, and 
the Pittsburg Gazette-Times offers to 
collect funds for a permanent organiza- 
tion to co-operate with the local workers 
in meeting the situation. 

A detailed report of the disaster, its 
causes and the resulting situation from a 
relief standpoint, will be published in 
our issue for January 4. 
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MINNESOTA STATE CONEERENCE 


Minnesota’s sixteenth State Confer- — 
ence of Charities, held Nov. 9-12 at Fer- 
gus Falls, was especially significant as 
indicating the growing interest of school 
men in social effort. The papers pre- 
sented by Prof. Frank A. Weld of the 
State Normal School at Moorhead, James 
H. Harris, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Minneapolis, and Rev. Geo. 
S. Innis, professor of history, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, all of them on An 
Education which Will Tend More to 
Lessen Pauperism and Crime, were cal- 
culated alike to inform the public and to 
interest the teaching profession in social 
work. / 

The stress laid by Mr. Weld upon the 
need for closely watching the pupil’s 
character in order to observe whether 
or not it is developing strength and 
symmetry, was particularly well re- 
ceived. Eugene T. Lies, general sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis Associated 
Charities, in opening the discussion, dwelt 
upon the necessity for teaching social as 
well as individual responsibility. F. A. 
Whittier, superintendent of the State 
Training School, Red Wing, spoke of 
the need for special care of the straggler, 
not so much to mould him into the same 
form as the general class, as to develop 
the faculties he possesses. A. W. Gut- 
ridge, general secretary of the St. Paul 
Associated Charities, said the need was 
for a larger and deeper view of child 
study. Nearly all the paupers and crim- 
inals do not come from the unruly schol- 
ars. Dr. H. A. Tomlinson, superintend- 
ent of the State Hospital for the Insane, 
St. Peter, felt that there was still need 
for a broader definition of education. 

Dr. Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul, for- 
merly president of the National Confer- 
ence, took up this line of thought. He 
made the point that the school must give 
greater heed to developing attention and 
forethought. 

Another new feature of the work un- 
dertaken this year was an investigation 
of relief societies in the smaller cities of 
the state. After reports from a number 
of cities had been read, Mrs. C. G. Hig- 
bee, president of the State Federation of 


-Women’s Clubs, gave a strong address 
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on General Principles of Helpful Relief. 

The Duties of the Public to the Insane 
were considered in three papers by Dr. 
F. S. Wilcox, assistant superintendent of 
the Fergus Falls Hospital for the In- 
sane, Dr. A. F. Kilbourne, superintend- 
ent Rochester Hospital for the Insane, 
and Dr. H. A. Tomlinson, superintend- 
ent St. Peter Hospital for the Insane. 

A practical paper was that of Dr. Hal- 
dor Sneve, of St. Paul, on the Hospital 
Treatment of Inebriety. The last ses- 
sion of the legislature enacted a law au- 
thorizing the building of an institution 
for the treatment of inebriates. Dr. 
Sneve in explaining the plan, said that 
strengthening the weak characters of the 
patients in such an institution is the only 
reasonable way of effecting a cure. The 
conference president, Andrew J. Eck- 
stein, in his address, expressed the opin- 
ion that many county officials have im- 
portant social duties which are not now 
being performed. 

A special feature of the conference 
was the address on Family Care of the 
Insane, given by Julia C. Lathrop of 
Hull House, Chicago. 

United States Senator Moses E. Clapp 
was present at each session and besides 
valuable contributions in discussion, he 
spoke on Sunday evening to a large au- 
dience. Other public men of prominence 
present were Lieutenant Governor Eber- 
hart and Mr. Johnson, speaker of the 
last House of Representatives, both of 
whom spoke at a meeting of the county 
Officials’ section. Others on the program 
of the conference were Dr. A. S. Adams, 
Rochester, who presented a paper on 
inebriety; Dr. O. M. Haugan, Fergus 
Falls, upon the Community and Its Aged 
and Infirm; Miss Charlotte M. Knud- 
son, Fergus Falls, county superintendent 
of schools; W. S. McCormick, Duluth, 
and Mrs. Orange Little, Mankato. 

The conference will be held next year at 
St. Paul with L. A. Rosing, a member of the 
State Board of Control, as president; James 
H. Harris, Minneapolis, and Robert Madigan, 
Madison Lake, vice-presidents; Miss Eleanor 
Hanson, St. Paul, secretary; Miss Hannah 
Swindlehurst, Owatonna, enrolling secretary; 
A. O. Cowles, Mantorville, Philip Feiten, 
Winona, Rev. Humphrey Moynihan, St. Paul, 
Mrs, G. O. Welch, Fergus Falls, F. A. Weld, 


Moorhead and F. A. Whittier, Red Wing, 
elective member of the executive committee. 
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Of the county officials section, Chris Heen, 

sakis, was elected president; Ignatius Kre- 
mer, Cold Spring, Gilbert Carlson, Dawson, 
and O. A. Hammer, Albert Lea, vice-presi- 
dents, and C, V. Johnson, Two Harbors, sec- 
retary. 


The Margaret Sage Indus- 


trial School 
F. B. Hirkbride 


One usually thinks of the south shore 
of Long Island as the home of the well- 
to-do, and free from the problems which 
face less fortunate and more thickly set- 
tled localities. But even here there is 
opportunity foreffective social work, and 
Mrs. Russell Sage, while setting in mo- 
tion through the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and other benefactions, forces des- 
tined to exert an influence over the entire 
country, has not been forgetful of the 
needs of her immediate neighborhood. 

Inwood is a little settlement just north 
of Lawrence Station on the Long Island 
railroad. Its native population, drawn 
from the south shore and Jamaica Bay 
has been largely increased by an influx 
of Greeks, Italians and other foreigners. 
Its saloons have afforded the only means 
of relaxation or amusement for the adult 
population, while its streets have been the 
playground of the children. In the past, 
ai occasional drunken brawl, a shooting, 
or a stabbing have given the neighbor- 
hood a reputation none too good. To 
counteract these influences the project of 
the Margaret Sage Industrial School 
was conceived, and in less than a year it 
has become an active factor in the life 
of the place. 

Last January, Mrs. Sage, while dis- 
cussing with a neighbor the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions at Inwood, offered to 
supply the funds for a trade school if 
her friend would undertake its organiza- 
tion and management. Within a few 
weeks, a small frame building just com- 
pleted and intended for a saloon had 
been secured, and classes in carpenter- 
ing for the boys and sewing for the girls 
were under way. Before the winter was 
over, the pupils numbered more than two 
hundred and there were long waiting 
lists of applicants. A plot of ground, 
five minutes’ walk from Lawrence sta- 
tion, was shortly afterwards purchased 
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and in March last, ground was_ bro- 
ken for the new school building. It 
was formally opened on November 16 
when the president and directors invited 
their friends and neighbors to meet the 
founder of the school, inspect the new 
‘building, and see the classes in actual 
operation. The building is a low two- 
story structure, 160 feet long by forty 
feet wide, finished in grey stucco with a 
sloping roof of red terra-cotta tiles. Its 
simple exterior is made effective by an 
Italian pergola under which are separ- 
ate entrances to the boys’ and girls’ de- 
partments. On the south wall of the 
building—seen on approaching from the 
railroad station—is to be a quaint Italian 
sun dial. The school stands back from 
the street and will be divided from it by 
a privet hedge and a broad expanse of 
turf broken only by the brick path which 
leads from the street to the pergola. 

In the centre of the building, which is 
deeper than the two wings, are a central 
office and waiting room directly acces- 
sible from both entrances, and behind 
them is the library. Above is the gym- 
nasium, with sets of dressing rooms, lav- 
atories and shower baths for the boys 
and girls. The girls’ wing contains on 
the ground floor a comfortable board 
room and well lighted class rooms for 
sewing and basketworking. Upstairs 

_are a model kitchen, dining room and 
laundry for the domestic science courses. 
On this floor are also rooms for the in- 
structor in charge of the girls’ depart- 
ment. The basement of the boys’ de- 
partment will be devoted to plumbing 
and masonry. The carpenter shop and a 
room for mechanical drawing occupy the 
ground floor; above are rooms which will 
be used for classes in English and for 
games for the younger boys. The jani- 
tor’s quarters are also on the upper floor. 
The building is heated by steam and 
lighted by both electricity and acetylene. 
The acetylene plant is in a small isolated 
structure just back of the main building. 
The interior woodwork is gulf cypress, 
finished in a dull dark brown. stain. 
Large French windows which open out- 
wards, are used throughout the building, 
flooding the class rooms with sunlight, 
and in summer giving ample ventilation. 
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The furnishings are plain but .attractive 
and are intended to stand hard wear. The 
library has a dark wooden ceiling with 
open beams, large round tables, and com- 
fortable chairs in mission style, and open 
book shelves will line the walls. 

During the construction of the build- 
ing not only the local mechanics working 
on it, but the entire community have been 
keenly interested in its progress, and of- 
fers to help in the work of the school 
have been received from most unexpect- 
ed quarters. There has been here no 
conflict between capital and labor, for 
skilled mechanics employed on the build- 
ing have been eager to donate their free 
evening hours as instructors in the 
school. Nor has any effort been neces- 
sary to prove the identity of the interests 
of home and school, for the parents are 
keenly appreciative of what the school 
is doing for their children. 

George E. Harney, the architect of the 
building, has been ably assisted by the 
president of the board of directors, whose 
good taste and personal supervision of 
every detail have combined to complete 
an unusually attractive and _ practical 


plant at a minimum of expense. The 
building and equipment have _ cost 
$30,000. Mrs. Sage has, in addition, 


given the land and an endowment fund 
which will yield about $5,000 a year for 
the support of the school. The school 
even now is an important institution in 
Inwood, and the spacious new building 
and the income at its disposal will soon 
be taxed to the utmost in meeting the 
demands made upon them by the little 
community. The directors of the school 
are: Mrs. Daniel Lord, president; Mrs. 
Charles E. Sherman, vice-president; Ed- 
ward L. Rogers, treasurer; Miss Mary 
Otis Stevens, secretary; and Louis de 
Forest Downer. Miss Constance de For- 
est, a graduate of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, is in charge of the girls’ department 
and is assisted by Miss Luthena Daniel. 
Peter I. Frost, a skilled mechanic, for- 
merly an instructor at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, teaches the boys and J. 
W. Conolly is in charge of the gymna- 
sium. The Margaret Sage Industrial 
School is already a marked example of 
well directed giving, intelligent service, 
and efficient organization. 
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An Unusual Labor Conference 


Lawrence Wallies 


Director Department for the Improvement of Social Conditions, Charity 
Organization Society, New York 


What was considered by many of 
those who took part in it an unusual 
event, was the conference held recently 
in the United Charities building at the 
invitation of the new commissioner of 
labor of New York state, John Williams, 
who had invited some thirty representa- 
tives of various organizations interest- 
ed in labor legislation and the adminis- 
tration of the Labor Department to 
meet him for the purpose of discussing 
the work of his department and getting 
the benefit of their judgment and advice. 

Not only did the conference represent 
an unusual group of more than ordina- 
rily busy people, but it was the first oc- 
casion of this kind where the head of a 
state department had on his own initia- 
tive sought the advice and suggestions of 
those persons most actively interested in 
their work. In issuing his invitations for 
the meeting Commissioner Williams said: 

I am desirous of meeting a number of citi- 
zens who are known to be interested in the 
work of my department, particularly that of 
the Bureau of Factory Inspection. I pur- 
pose to ask your advice as to the general 
policy of my administration, but expect that 
special reference will be made to the new 
field opened up to us in the appointment, 
recently made, of a medical inspector of fac- 
tories. I shall be happy to hear sugges- 
tions as to the special lines of investigation 
which in your opinion, are of paramount im- 
portance at this time. 


Mr. Williams in calling the meeting to 
order, expressed his pleasure and grati- 
fication at meeting so many persons ac- 
tively interested in improving conditions 
of labor. He stated that it was his de- 
sire to administer the department along 
very much the same lines that had been 
so successfully followed by his prede- 
cessor, Commissioner Sherman, but that 
it was his purpose to apply the present 
laws somewhat more drastically and rig- 
idly than in the past. For instance, in 
the enforcement of the child labor law 
he thought the time had come when man- 
ufacturers should be thoroughly familiar 
with the statutes, and that the depart- 
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ment should no longer accept, to the 
same exent as it had in the past, ex- 
cuses for the employment of children, 
but should prosecute such infringement 
of the law. Mr. Williams paid a special 
tribute to Commissioner Sherman’s initia- 
tive in securing the appointment of a 
medical inspector as part of the staff of 
the department, and said that while he 
desired advice and suggestions with re- 
gard to the general problems of admin- 
istration which confronted him, he es- 
pecially desired advice and suggestions 
with reference to the work of the med- 
ical inspector. For instance, these ques- 
tions had occurred to him: 


Shall the department join in the campaign 
against tuberculosis, doing what it can to 
ascertain the facts and remedy the condi- 
tions found in the various factories of the 
state? 

Or would it be better for the department to 
institute a thorough inquiry as to the 
physical effect of long hours on women and 
children? 

Or would it be better that a study should 
be made of occupational diseases? 

Or might the department wisely study the 
occupations of children and their relative 
dangers, with the purpose of securing new 
legislation? 


Commissioner Williams said that one 
of the encouragements of his adminis- ‘ 
tration was the cordial co-operation had 
with the Health Department, the De- 
partment of Education and the Tene- 
ment House Department; and that one 
of the discouragements of his work was 
the obstacles presented in the way of the 
administration of the law-by the police 
magistrates in this city; that the De- 
partment of Labor found generally 
(though there were of course exceptions) 
that it did not receive the consideration 
at the hands of the magistrates that it 
had a right to expect, and that often the 
defendants seemed to have greater ac- 
cess to the court than the department did; 
that the department desired no favors, 
but did desire an impartial enforcement 
of the statute. 
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In the discussion which followed Com- 
missioner Williams’s remarks, Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, paid a very generous 
tribute to Commissioner Williams, ex- 
pressing her appreciation of his modesty 
and kindness in asking for the advice of 
persons who, compared to him, were but 
amateurs just beginning to find out facts 
about labor conditions, when he had for 
some years been charged with respon- 
sible duties in connection therewith. Mrs. 
Kelley said that she felt that her sug- 
gestions, for these reasons (if for no 
others), should be more in the form of 
questions addressed to the commissioner 
than advice offered to him, and proceed- 
ed to make the following inquiries: 


- 1. With regard to the provision of the 
present tenement labor law which requires 
the posting of a license in the hallway of a 
tenement house, she and her associates had 
found in many cases that’ this provision 
was often not observed—was it the opinion 
of the Labor Department that the provision 
was unenforcible, and was it their view that 
it was not desirable to have it enforced? 
If further legislation in this regard were 
necessary, should we not attempt to work 
for it? 

2. Did not Commissioner Williams believe 
that one medical inspector was entirely in- 
sufficient for the work of his department, 
and would it not be wise to select two or 
three industries, investigate their effect on 
women and children, and use the information 
thus obtained as an argument for securing 
a more adequate number of inspectors and 
as the basis of legislation prohibiting em- 
ployment in dangerous trades? 


Commissioner Williams replied with 
regard to the first query, that it was the 
intention of the department to place em- 
phasis on the more important phases of 
the law; with regard to the second ques- 
tion, that he was heartily in accord with 
Mrs. Kelley’s suggestions and believed 
that their most profitable work in med- 
ical inspection would be along those 
lines. 

Ex-Commissioner of Labor, P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, explained the reasons 
which had led him to recommend to the 
last legislature the -appointment of a 
medical inspector, the main reason be- 
ing that the department and the public 
generally were without accurate infor- 
mation as to various health conditions 
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with which the department was required 
to deal, and that before such health reg- 
ulations could be adequately enforced 
and the cases sustained in court, it was, 
in his judgment, imperative to secure ac- 
curate knowledge with regard to the ef- 
fect of various industries upon the work- 
ers. Mr. Sherman suggested the drastic 
enforcement of the present laws, and the 
enactment of new laws for what he 
termed “noxious” trades and occupations, 
but urged above all things that we 
should have a scientific basis of fact as a 
precedent to legislation. He pointed out 
that it was not safe to copy the English 
statutes or laws of other foreign coun- 
tries, as we did not have in America sev- 
eral of the trades that they had, and also 
bad some evils of our own which they 
did not have. 

With regard to the present child labor 
laws, Mr. Sherman believed that they 
should be strengthened with regard to 
age limit, and made the suggestion that 
the medical inspector of the Department 
of Labor should have discretionary power 
to order the discharge of any person un- 
der twenty-one years of age who is work- 
ing at a task obviously injurious to his 
health, even though the person were well 
over the age limit provided in the child 
labor laws. 

Among the practical suggestions offer- 
ed by Commissioner Sherman with re- 
gard to the duties of the new medical 
inspector, was that before taking up his 
real work of medical inspection he should 
become a practical factory inspector—in 
a word, Mr. Sherman suggested as sum- 
ming up his views: “Don't narrow the 
field and don’t expect immediate results.” 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi, on the other hand, 
stated that what people wanted was im- 
mediate results; that the real need was 
the enforcement of the present laws— 
seeing that factories are kept clean, that 
windows are opened, that there is suffi- 
cient air-space for the workers, that priv- 
ies are kept in a sanitary condition and 
that there are a proper number of spit- 
toons. Dr. Jacobi urged especially that, 
instead of those present giving their ad- 
vice to Commissioner Williams and Dr. 
Rogers as to the duties of the new med- 
ical inspector, Dr. Rogers himself must 
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have definite views as to his work and 
that it would be of far more interest to 
hear what he had to say. 

Dr. Rogers in reply stated that his 
work was as yet entirely new to him, 
that he was but a subordinate in the de- 
partment, and that such work as he 
might do would be along lines that would 
meet with the approval of Commissioner 
Williams; that so far as he had been 
able to give a thought to the subject, he 
had conceived that his duties would be 
to enforce the regulations dealing with 
the health of the employes, to collect 
medical evidence, to sustain the action 
of the department in cases where it was 
necessary to go to court, and especially 
to secure and prepare reliable statistics 
with regard to the labor of women and 
children looking toward the reduction of 
their present hours of labor. Samples of 
new card schedules which Dr. Rogers 
chad prepared were submitted to the con- 
ference and examined with much inter- 
est. 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, headworker of 
the Nurses Settlement, said that there 
seemed to her to be two lines of work 
for the medical inspector which, in her 
judgment, were distinct: First, the ques- 
tion of what might be termed factory 
hygiene—the condition of {the air, of 
sanitation, in various factories. This she 
thought called more for the faculties of 
a sanitary engineer than for the skill of 
a physician. The second line was the 
physical examination of employes, to de- 
termine the effect upon their health of 
the conditions under which they work; 
and it was in this latter direction that 
she hoped the work of the present med- 
ical inspector would develop. She said 
that it was obvious that the double work 
was too much for one inspector and sug- 
gested that the hygiene of factories be 
organized with an additional man in 
charge. 

Superintendent Shallow, of the De- 
partment of Education, called attention 
to the difficulties which that department 
encounters in enforcing the compulsory 
education law, which has so vital a bear- 
ing on the child labor statutes, and urged 
upon the consideration of the confer- 
ence the desirability of legislation which 
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would place that law on a different basis 
in New York city from that in the rest 
of the state. The urgent need of such a 
differentiation was made clear by refer- 
ring to the conditions which exist in the 
rural districts and those in a metropolitan 
city like New York. Mr. Shallow also 
felt that there should be a committee of 
physicians or other competent persons, 
with discretionary power, to permit chil- 
dren to work, when it was obvious that 
they were fitted to work from both an 
educational and physical point of view 
but were unable to obtain within a reas- 
onable time the birth certificate now re- 
quired by law. 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman suggested 
that the medical inspector for the pres- 
ent devote himself to intensive work; 
that certain industries be selected for 
this purpose, with especial reference to 
those industries with regard to which 
additional legislation is needed. 

James K. Paulding suggested the im- 
portance of having a special court for 
hearing child labor cases, pointing out 
that the police magistrate now was apt 
to consider such cases of comparatively 
minor importance, especially if they fol- 
lowed a hearing with regard to some 
more important charge and that, from 
every point of view, it would be to the 
advantage of the community to have such 
cases heard either in a separate court or 
by a separate magistrate. This recom- 
mendation was strongly supported by ex- 
Commissioner Sherman, who in discuss- 
ing this question said: “It is perfectly 
plain that certain magistrates use the 
dismissal of prosecutions as a method 
of granting favors. Generally it is the 
worst cases that get off. The city mag- 
istrates’ courts are the principal obstacle 
in the enforcement of the child labor 
laws.” 

Among those who spoke briefly along 
lines already discussed were Dr. Thomas 
Darlington, the commissioner of health; 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of the Consum- 
ers’ League; Mornay Williams, chair- 
man of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

The significant features of this con- 
ference were the cordial relations exist- 
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ing between a newly-appointed state of- 
ficial and a group of labor law “reform- 
ers”; the practically unanimous senti- 
ment, that there should be a scientific 
basis of fact for legislation dealing with 
labor questions; that a far greater num- 
ber of medical inspectors are necessary 
for the state of New York; and that a 
careful inquiry should be made into the 
conditions of labor of women and chil- 
dren in certain selected industries for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effect of long 
hours of toil on the health of the worker 
in these industries. 


The following organizations were rep- 
resented at this important meeting: 

The New York City Consumers’ League, 
The National Consumers’ League, The New 
York Child Labor Committee, The National 
Child Labor Committee, The Alliance Em- 
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ployment Bureau, The Woman’s Trade Union 
League, The Nurses Settlement, The College 
Settlement, Greenwich House, The Charity 
Organization Society, The People’s Institute, 
The Department of Education and The De- 
partment of Health. Those present were: 
Mornay Williams, George S. Hall, Miss 
Pauline Goldmark, Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. V. G. Simkho- 
vitch, Owen R. Lovejoy, Leo Arnstcin. V. 
Everit Macy, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, Miss Mary R. Sanford. Miss 
Helen Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, Mrs. H. R. Seager, 
Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Edward T. Devine, 
Miss Elizabeth S. Williams, Dr. Thomas 
Darlington, Miss Mary E. Dreier, Miss Jose- 
phine Goldmark, Mrs. Clara Morinni, Law- 
rence Veiller, Miss Ellen J. Stone, Mrs. 
O’Connell, James K. Paulding, Michael M. 
Davis, Jr., Superintendent Shallow, ex- 
Labor Commissioner, P. Tecumseh Sher- 
man. With Commissioner Williams were 
Deputy Commissioner Walling and Medical 
Inspector Rogers. 


A Work For BacKward Children in Hartford’ 


Winifred Singleton Bivin 


Formerly Visitor of the Hartford Charity Organization Society. 


Last January the principal of the Sec- 
ond North School of Hartford reported 
to the Charity Organization Society, the 
names of a few of the most defective 
children under his care. The society had 
volunteered to study them and their home 
surroundings to see what could be done 
to improve their mental and physical con- 
dition. 

Nellie K. was the first child examined. 
She was thirteen years of age, had been 
in the first grade for seven years and still 
she could not read a complete sentence. 
She spoke only in disconnected words 
and so indistinctly she could be scarcely 
understood. Her manner was unobser- 
vant, indifferent and dull. Her hearing 
was found to be defective, and, although 
she kept her lips closed, it was evident 
that nasal breathing was obstructed. She 
was nine inches below the normal in 
height and thirty-five pounds below the 
normal in weight. 

Through a call at her home, it was 
learned that Nellie tossed continually in 
her sleep, that she ate but little and with- 


IThis article is in part an extract from a psychologi- 
cal study, made while an under-graduate in the Hurt- 
ford school of Religious Pedagogy. 


out enjoyment, in fact she was fre- 
quently unable to retain her food. Her 
parents were poor and ignorant and 
Nellie had fallen a defenseless victim 
to the blows of her drunken father. 
Hers had been a joyless, colorless exist- 
ence, lacking the buoyancy which tides 
so many children over the rough places. 

Nellie was taken to a specialist who re- 


‘ported large adenoid growths. After sev- 


eral visits we finally succeeded in gaining 
the consent of her parents and an oper- 
ation was performed upon the child. 
Within twenty-four hours her hearing 
showed marked improvement, and in a 
week the mother reported that Nellie was 
“hungry all the time” and her sleep was 
quiet and restful. She soon began to gain 
in weight and now she has a healthy 
color. She has learned to sing and her 
reading and other school work are stead- 
ily improving. Mrs. K.’s eyes were shin- 
ing as she said: “Nellie she never talk 
to me, she don’t say nothin’, she is so 
quiet; now she come runnin’ in, ‘Mama 
I kin sing, Mama I kin read, teacher says 
she'll put me in anudder room,’ and she 
sing and play and so happy all the time.” 
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The transformation in the life of this 


child was an incentive to the study of a. 


larger number of dull and backward chil- 
dren, to discover in how many cases there 
were physical conditions to which the low 
mentality might be attributed. Several 
teachers were asked to hand in a list of 
ali the children under their care whom 
they considered dull. Four teachers re- 
ported thirty-two children, sixteen boys 
and sixteen girls from nine to fourteen 
years of age and averaging three years 
behind grade. This school is largely at- 
tended by foreigners. The parents’ na- 
tionalities were as follows: American 
four, Danish three, Dutch one, French 
Canadian one, German Swiss one, Greek 
one, Jewish (mostly Russian) thirteen. 
The number of Jewish children reported 
is explained by the fact that fifty-five per 
cent of this school of 1,400 are Jews. 
Tests and observations were made in 
each case to determine the general con- 
dition of the nervous system; the height 
was taken and compared with that of the 
average child of the same age; the sight 
and hearing were tested, tonsils exam- 
ined, enunciation and manner of breath- 
ing noted, also other conditions which 
would suggest adenoid growths, as well 
as any physical disorders reported by 
teacher or parent. This study brought 
to light the following facts: Sixty-five 
per cent of this group of dull and back- 
ward children were below average in 
height, a fact only partly accounted for 
by the nationalities. Thirty-seven per 
cent had defective vision which varied 
from two-thirds to one-seventh of nor- 
mal; four others gave evidence of eye 
defects not discoverable from the read- 
ing of the types, making a total of fifty 
per cent who were suffering from this 
serious handicap and, as it happened, not 
one of them wore glasses. In twenty- 
eight per cent the hearing was so defec- 
tive as to prove a definite hindrance in the 
school-room. Forty per cent breathed 
through the mouth habitually. Fifty- 
three per cent had enlarged tonsils, al- 
though in not all these cases was an 
operation deemed necessary when a 
physician was consulted later. Twenty- 
five per cent have since been exam- 
ined bya nose and throat specialist 
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and found to require operation for ade- 
noid growths. In short, of the thirty-two 
dull and backward children examined, 
only five were not in need of medical at- 
tention, that is to say eighty-four per 
cent had defects of sight, defects of hear- 
ing, enlarged tonsils, adenoid growths or 
nervous disorders of a sufficiently seri- 
ous nature to definitely hinder progress 
in school. Minor ailments to which most 
children are at times liable were not in- 
cluded in this list. 

Our next effort was directed toward 
securing medical attention for the more 
urgent of these cases as well as for others 
whom the teachers subsequently reported 
for examination. Many of these children 
came from homes of poverty and ignor- 
ance and had it not been for the hearty 
co-operation of the principal and teach- 
ers and the generosity of the physicians 
consulted but little could have been ac- 
complished. As each case was taken up 
the first step was to visit in the home, 
become acquainted with the parents and 
enlist their interest and co-operation. In 
the meantime we secured a report of the 
family which would show its financial 
condition as well as other facts. It was 
not always easy and in a few cases proved 
impossible, even after repeated visits, to 
win consent to the onerations for ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils, although the 
good record of the operating physician, 
who had treated over 1,500 such cases 
without losing one, was a material aid in 
winning confidence. 

Sometimes one case was the means of 
gaining another as in the following in- 
stance: Sam W. had tonsils so large they 
practically filled his throat: he was pale 
and languid, accomplishing but little in 
school. I called upon his mother sev- 
eral times and reasoned, explained and 
persuaded in an attempt to win her con- 
sent to the operation. There was pathos 
in her reply, “No! no! I’ve ten other chil- 
dren dead, they'd kill my Sammie and my 
heart would break. You don’t know how 
I love my Sammie, no no!” Not long 
afterwards an operation for the same 
trouble was performed upon a little girl 
living on the next floor. When I brought 
her back safely from the hospital, Mrs. 
W. met me at the door: “Oh, I’m so glad 
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she’s all well and now I'll send my Sam.” 
She kept her word and two weeks later 
reported with enthusiastic gestures: 
“Sam eats and sleeps and he is so happy: 
I thank you, I thank you for helping 
Ie; 

Several of the children examined for 
defects of vision proved to have a high 
degree of astigmatism. One of these, 
David M., is eleven years of age and still 
in the second grade. His vision is only 
two-sevenths of normal and with an as- 
tigmatism so pronounced that he had 
never seen an object with clear-cut out- 
line. To him the tree was only a mass of 
green and the faces of his parents and 
playmates had always been blurred and 
indistinct. In this case, the effect upon 
the optic nerve has been such that it will 
be sometime before he receives the full 
benefit of his glasses. This boy also has 
adenoid growths and is a mouth-breath- 
er and defective in hearing as a result. 
Is it any wonder that he has not been able 
to keep up with his school work? 

In some cases, however, the glasses 
have brought a great and immediate im- 
provement. One boy’s vision was chang- 
ed from one-sixth and anothe: b»y’s from 
one-seventh to normal. Esther M.’s mo- 
ther objected to glasses at first, saying 
that she did not want her child to “get 
into the habit of wearing them.” How- 
ever, she yielded, and when I called a 
few weeks later told me that Esther kept 
them close by her bed and reached for 
them the minute she awoke, said she 
could not even dress without them. It 
was certainly evident that the child had 
fully acquired that dreaded habit and was 
being benefitted accordingly. An older 
brother has since been fitted with glasses, 
and upon my last visit the mother had 
decided to see an oculist for herself. 

Calling at the home affords frequent 
opportunity not only for helping the one 
child reported, but for giving other assist- 
ance as well. Parents are often eager to 
talk over the ailments and peculiarities 
of their children, and if one can be 
of service to one member of the family, 
suggestions about the others ere readily 
accepted. This has enabled me tc say a 
few words occasionally in favor of plain- 
er and more wholesome food and drink, 
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more fresh air and exercise, and greater 
care in regard to cleanliness. It has also 
been possible to secure proper medical 
attention for older members of the fam- 
ily and for children under school age, the 
time when it will count for the most in 
their lives. 

I have sometimes been asked: “Do 
they appreciate what is being done for 
them?” The words of these mothers and 
children will answer the question. Nettie 
B. had severe spinal curvature and one 
of the teachers at the school had ar- 
ranged for treatment for her. In a burst 
of gratitude, her mother exclaimed, “In 
the old country, my children had just one 
mother and the czar did not want them 
to have her, but here every teacher is a 
mother to them.” Adlia J. is sixteen 
years old and has been in America just 
eight months. Two weeks ago as I was 
taking her to the hospital, she reminded 
me of my promise to be with her during 
the operation, saying, in slow and studied 
English, ‘““You are my best friend, my 
mother is my best friend but she cannot 
speak the English, so you are my best 
friend and you will be there, won’t you?” 

Sometimes the confidence shown is 
amusing as well as pathetic, as when one 
mother consented to have drops put in 
her little girl’s eyes upon one condition 
only, namely, that I should go too, for 
said she, “I’m afraid the doctor might 
put the wrong medicine in!” 

Many such anecdotes of the children, 
their great gain in physical and mental 
vigor, and the gratitude of the parents 
could readily be added; however, a few 
statistics may give a briefer view of the 
work done. In all eighty children were 
examined by the visitor, of whom eighty- 
two per cent were found to need medical 
treatment. Some of the troubles discov- 
ered were: Defective vision, disease of the 
eyes, defective hearing, enlarged tonsils, 
adenoid growths, spinal curvature, blad- 
der trouble, nervous disorders, imbecility. 
Specialists have examined fourteen pupils 
for defective vision, twenty-two pupils for 
throat and nose disorders, four pupils for 
fourteen operations on throat or nose. 
Eight pupils have been supplied with 
glasses. Seven others have been treated 
medically, one pupil has been commit- 
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ted to the Connecticut School for Imbe- 
ciles, one pupil has been committed to 
the Newington Home for Incurables, a 
class of eight girls is now being treated 
regularly for curvature of the spine by 
means of special exercises. One hun- 
dred and eighty recorded calls have 
been made in the homes of these chil- 
dren. About two hundred calls have 
been made at the school, upon physi- 
cians, and at the hospital. 

Our greatest satisfaction, however, is 
not in the few children who have already 
been helped, but in the assurance that the 
work is to be continued. The principal 
of the Second North School reports that 
the committee of that district is fully 
aroused to the need and has determined to 
take this up as a regular department of 
work, continuing it in a manner similar 
to that adopted for these cases. For al- 
though the school physicians under the 
direction of the Board of Health have 
been of great service in limiting the 
spread of contagious diseases, the impor- 
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tant field of chronic disorders has 
been left practically untouched. It 


has been the custom, however, to 
test the vision of every child once in 
three years but frequently parents have 
not responded to the suggestion of the 
need of glasses. 

The home appears to be the strategic 
point. Many who will pay no attention 
to an official notice will readily respond 
when they are approached sympathetical- 
ly by a visitor. They feel the over-flow of 
interest, and that personal touch has also 
been the means of binding both parents 
and children more closely to the school, 
ensuring hearty co-operation in other 
school matters and lessening the necessity 
of discipline. The connection with the 
Charity Organization Society has been 
of great assistance, not only in determin- 
ing who could and who could not pay and 
in regulating the expense accordingly, 
but also in enabling us to utilize when 
necessary the various sources of charita- 
ble relief. 


The Trend of Things 


“The girl behind the counter” appears 
again in the Independent for December 5. 
This time it is the Christmas counter in one 
of New York’s big department stores pat- 
ronized by the rank and file of “people who 
buy for cash and have no illusions that they 
are materially influencing store manage- 
ment.” Rheta Childe Dorr is the author 
and after a week’s experience in the thick 
of the Christmas rush she tells a bitter 
story of the holiday salesgirl,—a story that 
is strangely out of harmony with the spirit 
of Christmas. “It was really a Christian 
festival of course. That is what we intend 
Christmas to be I know, and undoubtedly 
that is what it is. But it looks something 
terribly different when you regard it from 
behind the counter. I saw girls of seven- 
teen and eighteen weeping with pain and 
weariness at eleven o’clock at night as with 
shaking fingers they made their counters at- 
tractive against the next day’s brutal rush. 
I saw one young girl drop in a dead faint 
after selling dolls to a fond mother of chil- 
dren. I saw little boys fall asleep in rub- 
bish corners at the noon hour, their untasted 
luncheons in their tired hands. I saw these 
things, but Anna, high up above the count- 
ers, must have had a much more compre- 
hensive view. She developed a temper and a 
vocabulary that caused me to shudder as 
often as I came within sound of her voice. 


One of the nicest and most refined girls 
burst into a passion of tears as she put up 
a pile of handkerchiefs, ‘Damn that woman,’ 
she sobbed, ‘I waited on her fifteen minutes 
and she never bought a cent’s worth.’ The 
actual wrong these time-consumers do the 
shop girl, especially at the busiest season, 
is possibly not fully realized by themselves, 
At night when we got into the car to go 
home we fairly fell into our seats, and when 
strap hanging became a necessity our misery 
was intense. The girls screamed, when they 
were thrown against each other by the sud- 
den starting of the car, peals of hysterical 
laughter that caused well-bred passengers 
to look at us with annoyance and disappro- 
val. I have often been disturbed by the 
loud laughter of working girls, but that was 
before I understood.... 

“That night when I went to my supper, I 
saw a boy, small for his sixteen years, sit- 
ting on a box before the employes’ elevator, 
for which we waited. He looked up at me 
and with the craving for sympathy innate in 
children, he sighed softly: ‘Oh, my God, I 
wish one o’clock would come.’ . ‘ 

“People were buying groceries, wines, flan- 
nels, dress goods, toys, books, jewelry, hats, 
gloves, handkerchiefs, automobiles—think 
of it at half past eleven o’clock at night, 
December 24! Is the world indeed heart- 
less and inhuman? Is it only heedless? 
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Did each individual buyer imagine that his 
necessity differed from all the others, and 
that he alone was justified in his late buy- 
ing? Did one impulse of pity for the worn- 
out shop people visit a single breast? I 
wonder also what the simple workman of 
Nazareth, if he looks down on things here 
below, thinks of the manner in which the 
most enlightened -of nations celebrates his 
feast. 

“Cheer up, Anna! I said, as the red- 
haired martyr limped down from her desk, 
her cashbox heavy in her arms. ‘Cheer up; 
it’s only a few minutes until Christmas.’ 

“‘Christmas,’ moaned Anna; ‘Oh, my 
Gawd.’” 

Mrs, Dorr’s article is prefaced with the fol- 
lowing plea for early shopping: “We are 
sure that Mrs. Dorr’s experience will cause 
all of our readers to make their Christmas 
purchases as early as possible this year. The 
Charity Organization Society in New York 
has even taken the matter up and is distrib- 
uting thousands of cards asking people to 
help the tired shop girls all they can by not 
putting off their Christmas shopping to the 
last moment.” 


* * * 


Under the title of Tolstoy At Sunset, Isa- 
bel C. Barrows writes in The Christian Reg- 
ister of a visit paid to the Russian sage, 
which was perhaps the most prized feature 
of her recent trip to Russia. The title is an 
especially happy one, expressive not only of 
the gloaming of life reached by the count 
philosopher, but of the hour of the interview 
beneath the heavy branches of the great 
trees which meet above the paths of the old 
estate at Toula. 

Tolstoy talked of the peasants, and was 
evidently perplexed as to their immediate 
future. He said they had fallen under evil 
influences, and temporarily were unquiet and 
unhappy. He had no harsh word because 
those on his own estate, and who had always 
known his long suffering and patience, had 
cut down, stolen, and hidden in the grain 
fields more than a hundred of his noble oaks. 
He spoke of prisons, and looked forward to 
the time when men should no longer be re- 
strained, though he did not seem to have 
grasped the reformatory idea of the _ best 
prison discipline. With the subject of pro- 
bation and children’s courts he was more at 
home and in greater sympathy. He spoke 
of life as being of value only as one can 
make it of value to others, especially ethical- 
ly. He does not feel that the common peo- 
ple are getting any ethical teaching through 
the church. Formerly there were saintly 
old men in the monasteries who gave moral 
instruction to the peasants; but they have 
passed away, and there is no one to take 
their place. How, then, are the peasants to 
receive the moral instruction? “I do not 
know,” he answered sadly, “but I may say 
with humility that I am trying to help 
them.” 

“As the sunlight faded in to the gray of 
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the western sky,” writes Mrs. Barrows, “and 


the sunset was over, and the faint stars began 
to twinkle in the wide Russian sky, in some 
way the conversation drifted on to other 
worlds, through what subtle way it is im- 
possible to recall. The others had taken a 
different path. I was quite alone with the 
great man, who talked on while I listened, 
as disciples listen to a master. We went 
slowly up a little hill and spoke of life and 
death and the hereafter. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
believe in immortality. What shall I do 
after death? That I do not know. Whether 
after death I shall know myself for mvself 
I .do-. not know; “but” this. Pf. know 
that I shall go to God!’ His glance 
was toward the sunset, and his face was 
aglow with love and faith. The world at 
that moment seemed less real than the fu- 
ture life. The world of unrest and turmoil 
in Russia faded from our thought. It was 
an unexpected glimpse into the heart of 
Russia’s great son, and light and hone were 
rekindled by the light revealed in that soul. 
No stronger, truer, self-revelation has Tol- 
stoy made than in those words: ‘Whether 
after death I shall know myself for myself 
I do not know; but this I know, that I shall 
go to God.’” 


* + 


The English child is in a bad way accord- 


ing to Wilfrid M. Leadman, who writes in — 


the Westminster Review for November, on 
The Decay of Childhood. Mr. Leadman savs 
that “our’ boys are already becoming mere 
animated lumps of muscle and flesh, impell- 
ed solely by material considerations. The 
soft treble tones of boyhood or the mellower 
notes of adolescence can rarely be heard 
murmuring the exquisite fables of old. but 
they are too apt to grate on the ear with the 
horrid slang of the football field or the 
hideous jargon of the mathematical class- 
room. Bounded as the modern Jad is on all 
sides by the paraphernalia of a pernicious 
pedantry, and ever breathing a scarcely less 
injurious atmosphere of athletic snobbery, 
his eyes have become sealed to the percep- 
tion of anything that is not tinged with the 
prevalent spirit of grab or curiosity.” 

And the result of all this “naranhernalia 
of pernicious pedantry” is that the child 
loses his most charming quality, ‘‘wonder 
and delight.” No more does the English 
lad like poetry, except “doggerel rhymes, 
skits or verse embodying ideas heroic or 
athletic.” 

Yes, the English child is in a mighty bad 
way if Mr. Leadman’s conclusions are cor- 
rect. Probably our American children are 
becoming affected by ‘the strong stream of 
commercialism,” but our boys are not yet 
becoming “mere animated lumps of muscle 
and flesh” and although their “soft treble 
notes can rarely be heard murmuring the 
exquisite fables of old,” in spite of football 
and the spirit of “getting on in the world,” 
the American child does not seem to be in 
such a sorry plight as his English cousin. 
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At the recent conference of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson told of the changes that he had 
noticed with surprise among the children 
of New York’s lower East Side during the 
past twenty-five years. He said: 

“Their backs are straight; their legs are 
straight; there are few cases to be seen of 
that projection of the abdomen which may 
be all very well in later life but is distress- 
ing in childhood. They are clean and I 
Was positively afraid to address these deni- 
zens in their Sunday starchiness.” 

The same changes for the better seem to 
have been taking place in London according 
to the sixty-second and sixty-third annual 
reports of the Ragged School Union of the 
Shaftesbury Society. G. Holden Pike, re- 
viewing that report in the Westminster Re- 
view for November, says that “the era of the 
child has not only come, but that a vast 
total of work is being done which even opti- 
mists of sixty years ago might have regard- 
ed as being visionary or-eyen impracticable. 
A study of the contrast between our capital 
of sixty years ago, when it was about a 
third of its present size, and the London 
with which we are familiar, is indeed both 
suggestive and instructive. The pen of 
Dickens and the pencil of Cruikshank in 
some measure enable us to realize what the 
outlook was like; but the great city’s sins 
and ignorance, squalor, and vice, went be- 
yond what can now be thoroughly under- 
stood. The tens of thousands of the so- 
ealled juvenile arabs, who then ran wild on 
the streets as their only school, ragged and 
unwashed, showed that neither parliament 
nor the constituencies gave heed to the fact, 
that schools were cheaper than prisons, be- 
cause utterly neglected children were natur- 
ally a great. political danger. Although 
London may still have its plague-spots, and 
many other evils inseparable from over- 


crowding, crime and drink, the progress 
made since the opening years of the late 
Queen’s reign has been very great. Instead 


_of barely being taken into the reckoning of 
politicians and social reforms, or holding a 
very subordinate place, the juvenile section 
of the population is now of first importance 
with all parties.” 


* * * 


The New York Times Book Review for De- 
cember 6, prints a true story “without any 
necessary moral.” It is interesting in con- 
nection with Dr. Hutchinson’s remarks about 
children of the East Side of New York, and 
Mr. Pike’s comment on the Poor Child in 
London. 

“A certain famous and gifted novelist 
went a few weeks ago to live for a little 
while in the heart of the slums of a great 
city. ‘I am at work on a new story,’ he ex- 
plained to his friends, ‘a story to recall an 
old truth. I want to remind men and 
women how much for good and ill they owe 
to their own environment, and I want the 
public to realize the infinity of small things 
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that make for human regeneration and hap- 
piness.. A newspaper man persuaded him, 
as he went, to agree to send him a few 
lines, telling the thing that impressed him 
the most during his stay among the sub- 
merged. In due time a letter came. It 
read: 

““My dear ——, 

““T am glad that I promised to send you 
this letter. I have seen so much, I have suf- 
fered so much, my heart has been so deeply 
wrung, that, sometimes, I have felt I could 
not possibly hold my ideas in until my book 
was written. 

““But, you, my friend, I know, do not 
really care about the general run of my ex- 
periences—whether, like our greatest mas- 
ter of pathos, I have walked in ways that 
were foul and narrow, amongst shops and 
houses wretched in mien and menaced by 
ruin, or have mingled with people half 
naked, drunken, slipshod, ugly! What do 
you mind about alleys and archways like 
so many cesspools, disgorging their offenses 
of smell, dirt, and life upon the straggling 
streets, or whether a whole quarter can reek 
with crime, with filth, misery? No. You 
want something polite and concrete to stir 
the nerves of the jaded. You would that I 
should let this unutterable misery be cry- 
stallized in a sentence; and, by heaven, you 
shall have it—for I think, perhaps, it may 
do good. 

“Well, the thing that impressed me most, 
then, was the children, the little, helpless, 
forlorn children, whom I met wherever I 
went, and who gazed at me with immortal 
souls shining out of their eyes. In my opin- 
ion, they are the real martyrs of the slums. 
Their lives are offered up daily as a result 
of, if not in atonement for, man’s crimes and 
sins, and I implore you, if you can do any- 
thing anywhere to bring brightness into 
their lives these dark, damp, foggy days, 
when disease and death are afoot, and par- 
ticularly this Christmas, I beg you to do it, 
for I shudder now as I think of what I have 
seen of their pitiful lots in some of the 
noisome places to which I have penetrated.’ ” 


* * & 


The last issue of the Outlook for the 
Blind, published by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests of the 
Blind, contains a report of the first three 
sessions of the conferences of the Amer- 
ican Association of Workers for’ the 
Blind. The rest of the program will appear 
in the two succeeding issues. The current 
issue is the third number of the magazine 
that has been printed. Charles F. F. Camp- 
bell, 227 Harvard street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is the editor. 


eRe 


Lewis W. Hine writes in the December 
World Today on Charity on a Business Basis. 
He describes the different branches of the 
work in the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and tells 
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of the modern methods of applying business 
principles to social service. 

The Associated Prohibition Press in their 
issue of ‘flimsy’ for the week ending No- 
vember 238, quotes from an address of Dr. 
Wiley J. Phillips, of Los Angeles, as fol- 
lows: 

“Twenty years ago in San Francisco 
they had 200 flourishing churches which 
were well attended. At the time of the earth- 
quake, notwithstanding the increase in popu- 
lation by the thousands during the twenty 
years, they had 100 churches and 3,400 sa- 
loons licensed by the people. The saloons 
caused forty churches to die and go out of 
existence. And one of the largest remaining 
churches had lost fifty per cent in member- 
ship and _ spiritual power. In northern 
California there is a town with 150 legalized 
saloons and twelve churches. 

“People argue that you will kill the town 
if you kill the saloons. By referring to the 
United States Census, you will find in their 
reports something like this: ‘In California 
there is not a town or city with the excep- 
tion of Los Angeles, that has maintained the 
licensed saloon for any considerable number 
of years, that has increased in population 
and wealth to exceed twenty-three per cent. 
Some of the towns have not increased at all; 
some one, some two, and some up to as high 
as twenty-three per cent. On the other 
hand, there is not a city or town in the state 
of California that has had prohibition, that 
has not increased in wealth and population 
from sixty-three to two hundred and fifty 
per cent.” 


Jottings 


Organization of the International Congress 
on Tuberculosis—The program of the 
tuberculosis congress, except for the exhi- 
bition and lectures of general interest men- 
tioned this week in Social Forces, will be 
organized in seven sections. Each section 
will hold a series of nine meetings or there- 
abouts during the second of the three weeks 
of the congress. The seven sections, with 
their presidents, are as follows: 

I. Pathology and Bacteriology, Dr. William 
It. Welch, Baltimore. 

II. Clinical Study and Therapy—Sanato- 
ria, Hospitals and Dispensaries, Dr. Vincent 
Y. Bowditch, Boston. 

III. Surgery and Orthopedics, Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, Rochester, Minnesota. 

IV. Tuberculosis in Children—Htiology, 
Prevention, and Treatment, Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi, New York. 

VY. Hygienic, Social, Industrial, and Hcon- 
omic Aspects, Edward T. Devine, New York. 

VI. State and Municipal Control, Surgeon- 
General Walter Wyman, Washington. 
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VII. Tuberculosis in Animals and Its Re- 
lation to Man, Dr. Leonard Pearson, Phila-_ 
delphia. t 

National committees have been appointed — 
in Japan and the principal countries of Hu-— 
rope and the Americas, and in each state of 
the United States the governor has named, | 
or will name, a local committee. The chief — 
function of these various committees is to 
arouse interest in the congress, and their 
efficiency will be judged by the financial sup- 
port, the number of members, and the at- 
tendance from their respective territories. 


President Ahearn Removed. — Governor 
Hughes issued an order on December 9 for 
the removal of John F,. Ahearn from the of- 
fice of president of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York city. The charge of breach 
of duty, brought against Ahearn by the City 
Club of New York, on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by the commissioner of ac” 
counts and the bureau of municipal research, 
is sustained by the governor. That Mr. 
Ahearn has been personally corrupt, or that 
he has profited personally by official miscon- 
duct, is not asserted by the governor, but he 
finds that there has been maladministration 
in matters seriously affecting the public wel- 
fare, and gross breach of official obligation. — 


Membership in New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction—Largely 
as a result of the descriptive announce- 
ment of the program of the recent New. 
York State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections at Albany, prepared by the sec- 
retary, Walter E. Kruesi, and sent to some 
six thousand persons in the state, the mem- 
bership in the conference was increased 
from 612 in 1906 to 8387. The editors 
would be interested to learn of any similar 
experiments in other states. 


Report of Juvenile Court Aid Society—_ 
The Juvenile Court Aid Society of Pitts- 
burg has completed an annual report. 
Fifty per cent of its work was non-Jewish, 
although conducted under Jewish auspices. 
They report 141 preventive cases, ten re- 
arrests, equally divided between boys and 
girls, fifty-one new cases and two discharges. 
The greatest number of cases, nineteen, were 
larceny, and sixteen were incorrigible. The 
rest of the cases scatter through the various 
sections of the penal code. Seven children 
were sent to the George Junior Republic; 
six to the Maryland School for Boys; one 
to the Institution for the Feeble Minded; 
one to the Pittsburg Home for Babies; three 
to the Oakdale Industrial School; three to 
institutions for consumption and three to 
private homes. About $1,000.00 was given 
by the audience present at the meeting. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTMAS 
ee Se 


“Christian Charity is a very beautiful thing, but sometimes it perpetuates the very 
evils that it laments. Perhaps you won’t mind my reading a bit from a homily of St. 
Augustine on this very subject. St. Augustine was a man who was a good many cen- 
turies ahead of his time. He begins his argument by saying: ‘All love, dear brethren, 
consists in wishing well to those who are loved.’ This seems like a harmless propo- 
sition. It is the sort of thing you might hear in a sermon and think no more about. 
But St. Augustine goes to the root of the matter and asks what it means to wish well 
to the person you are trying to help. He comes to the conclusion that if you really 
wish him well, you must wish him to be at least as well off and as well able to take 
care of himself as you are. The first thing you know, you are wishing to have him 
reach a point where he will not look up to you at all. ‘There is a certain friendliness 
by which we desire at one time or another to do good to those we love. But how if 
there be no good that we can do? We ought not to wish men to be wretched that 
we may be enabled to practise works of mercy. Thou givest bread to the hungry, 
but better were it that none hungered and thou hadst none to give to. Thou clothest 
the naked; oh, that all men were clothed and that this need existed not! Take away 
the wretched, and the works of mercy will be at an end, but shall the ardor of charity 
be quenched? With a truer touch of love thou lovest the happy man to whom there 
is no good office that thou canst do; purer will that love be and more unalloyed. For 
if thou hast done a kindness to the wretched perhaps thou wishest him to be subject 
to thee. He was in need, thou didst bestow; thou seemest to thyself greater because 
thou didst bestow than he upon whom it was bestowed. Wish him to be thine equal.’ 

There, Scrooge, is the text for the little Christmas sermon that I should like to 
preach to you and to your elderly wealthy friends who feel that they are not so warmly 
appreciated as they once were. Wish him to be thine equal—that is the test of 
charity. It is all right to give a poor devil a turkey. But are you anxious that he 
shall have as good a chance as you have to buy a turkey for himself? Are you really 
enthusiastic about so equalizing opportunities that by and by you shall be surrounded 
by happy, self-reliant people who have no need of your benefactions?” 


So writes, in the December Everybody's, Samuel McChord Crothers, au- 
thor of The Gentle Reader and The Pardoner’s Wallet, with five pages more of 
the most delightful interpretation of Christmas in the spirit of democracy. 
We do not pretend to understand how this wise and charming writer has man- 
aged to escape from the gently restraining boundaries of the Allantic, or to ex- 
plain the appearance of a CHaririEs article in the pages of a sumptuous popu- 
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lar monthly. As the contents of that magazine “are copyrighted and must not be 
reprinted without permission,” we cannot take our own where we find it, and 
have therefore no alternative except to advertise the Ridgway publication, and to 
congratulate the publishers on their good luck. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Crothers has written the Christmas message of 
this year. The Lady Bountiful has had her day in court and been condemned. 
It was Scrooge’s turn. He was no democrat, and, judged by St. Augustine’s 
standard, no Christian either. True, he ceased to be a “squeezing, wrenching, 
grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner,” and Miss Montgomery in her 
suggestive comment on holiday literature which appears elsewhere in this num- 
ber, thinks that after the ghosts had departed and the festivities were ended he 
sat down to think, and as a result of this thinking went back to his dingy office 
to raise his clerk’s salary. Probably, however, he did not discover the delight 
of working with people instead of working for them, or learn the “happiness that 
is diffused by people who have come to look upon themselves not as God’s al- 
moners, but as sharers with others in a common good.” Dr. Crothers has not 
written the new Christmas carol with its description of the further metamor- 
phosis which the spirit of democracy will work in Scrooge, but he has clearly 
struck its key note, and in his brief essay has made it as apparent as Dickens 
could have done in a story, that “to scatter turkeys or colleges among a multitude 
of gratefully dependent folks” is not the “very poetry of philanthropy.” 

And yet giving presents at Christmas is a very beautiful custom. No one 
is made really less.democratic merely by the making of such gifts or demeaned 
by accepting them. When they do not make disproportionate drafts on income, 
as they sometimes do, they are a rejuvenating and refreshing influence, tend- 
ing to equalize the good things of life, which may be a step, after all, towards the 
downfall of the “blessed inequalities.” 

How shall we work towards the equalizing of opportunities in the land? 
There are divers ways. There are some who would pull down the strong and 
hold them down by the combined strength of the many weak. There are some 
who would devise schemes for exalting the ignorant and inefficient regardless of 
their incompetence. There are some who think that the losers of to-day are not 
really unfit or weaker than the successful, but that privilege and exploitation ac- 
count for difference in their positions. There are some who recognize the 
virtues of the strong and believe that there are to be discerned many cheering 
evidences that the very leaders of commerce and industry are ready themselves 
to take in hand the task of correcting the “inequalities.” This may be unwar- 
ranted optimism, but the best word of greeting which we can send to our readers 
this holiday season is that, as those who are now directing the great industrial 
and financial institutions which are the most characteristic features of our na- 
tional life give ever increasing evidence of a deepening sense of social responsi- 
bility, the spirit of good will and the reign of peace on earth draw nearer. 
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A_TUBERCULOSIS 
—————$——— 
“FIELD DAY” IN IOWA 
$$$ 


“Friday, the 13th” of December, 1907, 
may or may not have been unlucky, but 
it looked pretty blue for the “white 
plague” in lowa. It seemed as if the 
whole state was out gunning for the en- 
emy. A round-up of determined fighters 
from every section rallied at Des Moines 
and held a veritable state “tuberculosis 
field day.” The occasion was the annual 
meeting of the Iowa State Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
This organization was formed two years 
ago at a large meeting which was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Livingston Farrand, of 
New York. Under the leadership of its 
secretary, Dr. E. Luther Stevens, of Des 
Moines, a splendid educational campaign 
has been waged. An itinerant preacher 
of the gospel of prevention has been 
kept at work throughout the state. 
He is a minister of religion, Rey. A. E. 
Kepford, and his eloquence has stirred 
the state for salvation from the plague 
as earnestly as for salvation from sin; 
perhaps the two things are not so unrelat- 
ed as some may think. In the two years 
he has addressed 125,000 people, in 200 
audiences. The Chautauquas have been 
toured, and the only thing that made him 
stop talking or the people stop listen- 
ing, was the departure of his train. 

Every school child in the state has 
been circularized with simple but effec- 
tive literature. Every trade unionist has 
been told the essentials of prevention. 
And the unions paid the bill,—the litera- 
ture was sent out with every receipt for 
union dues. 

The agitation resulted in an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for a state sanatorium 
which will be opened next month under 
the charge of Dr. H. E. Kirchner, for- 
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merly at the Oil City, Penn., sanatorium. 
The State Board of Control of public 
charities was authorized to spend $5000 
annually in educating the people of the 
state concerning tuberculosis. 

The occasion of December 13 was a 
joint meeting of the State Board of Con- 
trol and the State Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis to determine 
how this $5000 should be spent. The 
plans contemplate having the two organi- 
zations work together to keep Mr. Kep- 
ford in the field and to employ a man 
of scientific training to address local 
medical societies and have charge of 
travelling exhibits. The Board of Con- 
trol is authorized by law to encourage 
the establishment of local hospitals and 
dispensaries for the care of advanced 
cases. 

The meeting also considered the ap- 
pointment of a state committee for the 
coming International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress. Concerning the plans for the 
congress and the progress of tubercu- 
losis work in other states and cities the 
meeting was privileged to hear Alexan- 
der M. Wilson, secretary of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute, who came to Des 
Moines for the purpose. The impetus 
given to the anti-tuberculosis work of the 
state by the Des Moines “field day” will 
increase the effectiveness of what is al- 
ready the most aggressive state campaign 
in the country. 


RELIEF FOR 
MINERS’ FAMILIES 


Through the efforts of F. L. Wilmot 
of Pittsburgh, secretary of the Carnegia 
Relief Association, a merger has been ef- 
fected between the various relief com- 
mittees which had sprung up following 
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the Monongah disaster in West Virginia. 
A central organization, representative of 
‘the community, has been formed under 
the name of the Monongah Mines Relief 
Committee and an appeal sent out over 
the signature of the governor of West 
Virginia for $250,000. 

Mr. Wilmot is secretary also of the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission and 
visits officially the scenes of disasters as 
the basis for reporting to that body 
which is empowered to make appropria- 
tions to the work of relief. More than 
that, Mr. Wilmot was secretary of the 
Cheswick Relief Committee which was 
faced with a very similar problem to that 
at Monongah, in the Harwick mine dis- 
aster of January, 1904. This committee 
had a fund of $100,000 to distribute 
among the families of 185 men, many of 
them foreigners, and worked out an ef- 
fective system of application, investiga- 
tion through foreign consuls, affidavits, 
etc., as a basis for its distribution. 

The permanent committee contains 
representatives of all the earlier bodies 
and various religious denominations. 
The executive work is in the hands of 
the executive committee composed 
of W. H. Moore, mayor of Mo- 
nongah, chairman; W. E. Arnett, 
mayor of Fairmont; J. M. Jacobs, secre- 
tary of the Fairmont Board of Trade; 
R. T. Cunningham, auditor of the Fair- 
mont Coal Company; James McKane, 
Jr., a coal inspector of Monongah. A 
large proportion of the men killed were 
Roman Catholics and Mr. McKane is a 
member of that church. 

This executive committee will have 
direct charge of the investigation and 
identification of families entitled to re- 
lief. In not a few cases every man who 
has lived at a boarding house was killed 
and the amount of information as to 
their families in Italy is meager. A cen- 
sus of the town is being taken which will 
be as complete as possible in determining 
the number of widows and orphans left 
by the disaster. In the meanwhile, the 
temporary needs of the families of the 
miners are being met, the company is 
giving them the use of its houses, and a 
general appeal has been issued to the 
country at large by a special subscrip- 
tion committee. The appeal states that 
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fully 250 widows and 1,000 children are 
left without support. It will be some 
time before regular work begins again 
in the mines, and the houses occupied by 
women and children must be used for 
the new workers who will take the places 
of the men who were killed. Many fami- 
lies will want to return to homes in Eu- 
rope. Ona basis of $300 for each widow 
and $100 for each child under sixteen 
years, the committee figures that $175,- 
000 will be required, with an additional 
$25,000 for aged persons dependent on 
unmarried victims—a total of $200,000. 
J. E. Sands, Fairmont, West Va., is 
treasurer of the relief committee. 


ANOTHER PROBATION 
COMMISSION 


The subject of probation in New York 
state has been very much to the fore 
during the legislative sessions of 1906 
and 1907. Evidently it is also to be 
prominent in 1908. The various societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
particularly the New York society, have 
during the past two years, ranged them- 
selves against any legislation upon the 
subject, and have opposed the bills drawn 
by the State Probation Commission of 
1905-6 and later by the State Charities 
Aid Association. Last year’s bill, result- 
ing in the establishment of a State Pro- 
bation Commission was opposed by the 
society, both in the Legislature and be- 
fore the governor. It appears that their 
consideration of the subject has finally 
led them to a positive program. 

At the State Convention of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
held in Syracuse in October, a committee 
on legislation, consisting of J. D. Lind- 
say, president of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, George A. Carnahan of Rochester 
and Fillmore M. Smith, secretary of the 
Syracuse Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, reported a bill in re- 
lation to the probation of children, and 
providing for a State Board of Probation 
for Children, which received the approval 
of the convention. The committee was 
instructed to present the bill to the Leg- 
islature and urge its immediate passage. 
Among the provisions of the bill is the 
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creation of a state board of probation for 
children. This board is to consist of ten 
members,—nine magistrates and the at- 
torney general. Of the magistrates, three 
are to be appointed by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court for the first 
judicial department, and two by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
each of the three other departments. 
The attorney general is to be president 
ex-officio of the board. The board is to 
meet semi-annually and at such other 
times as it may determine. It is to take 
over the powers and duties of the exist- 
ing State Probation Commission so far 
as the probation of children is concerned, 
and is also to have some additional pow- 
ers,—substantially those proposed for the 
State Probation Commission in the bill 
of 1906. The provision that it shall not 
have access to any records of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, or 
authority to demand any data or informa- 
tion in the possession of any charitable 
reformatory, humanitarian or other cor- 
poration which would disclose the name 
or indicate the identity of any particular 
child is, however, very explicit, and would 
be very embarrassing indeed to a state 
beard of probation for children if the 
agent of such a society happened also to 
be a probation officer. The state board 
is to employ a superintendent, secretary 
and other persons. It shall require re- 
ports from magistrates, provided that no 
such report shall disclose the name or the 
identity of any child whether placed on 
probation or otherwise. Some of the de- 
sirable features of the probation bill of 
1906, recommended by the special State 
Probation Commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Higgins, are included in the pro- 
posed measure, the general form and 
character of which follow somewhat 
closely the bill recommended by that com- 
mission, except as above indicated. An- 
other important difference is the fact 
that the present proposed bill specifically 
provides that probation officers shall not 
be appointed from an eligible list estab- 
lished by competitive examination. It is 
also provided that peace officers shall not 
be ineligible as such for service as volun-+ 
teer probation officers. 

For the general principle of having a 
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separate state board for the oversight of 
probation work for children, distinct from 
a board having to do with the probation 
of adults, something perhaps may be said, 
although; owing to the fact that in the 
smaller cities of the state probation officers 
usually serve both for children and for 
adults, there are many practical difficul- 
ties in working out such a separate plan. 
The fact, however, that the proposed 
state board of probation for children is 
to be appointed by judges and is to be 
composed of magistrates, suggests some 
curious possible results. The board is 
intructed to require reports from mag- 
istrates, 1. e., from themselves, among 
others. It is instructed to investigate pro- 
bation methods, as carried on by magis- 
trates and probation officers appointed by 
them ; in other words, it must investigate 
the work of its own members among 
others. The infrequency of the required 
meetings of the board, with the other 
provisions above mentioned, suggests to 
us that the proposed board is intended to 
be not so much a board to secure the 
effective supervision of probation work, 
as a board to prevent the effective super- 
vision of probation work, 

If we are to have a separate state chil- 
dren’s probation commission, let it be 
appointed by the governor. Let it consist- 
of magistrates, or laymen, or both, as. 
the governor may decide. Let us not 
make it impossible, by the terms of the. 
statute, for it to discover anything about 
any particular children. Only individual 
children are placed on probation, and no 
inquiry as to the methods of probation 
work can proceed very far if it is specific- 
ally excluded from ascertaining the 
names and identity of individual children. 
For this reason, we say again, the meas- 
ure seems to us to be intended not to 
promote, but to retard the effective super- 
vision of probation for children. 

Meanwhile there are evidences that the 
recommendations of the State Probation 
Commission of 1905 are finding wider ac- 
ceptance among judicial officers. Judge 
Mack, of Chicago, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his approval. Recently Charles 
A De Coutcy, a justice of the superior 
court of Massachusetts, and president of 
the State Conference of Charities and 
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Correction of that state, in his opening 
address at the conference said: 

In my opinion the system has now grown 
to such proportions in Massachusetts, that 
the appointment of a superintendent of pro- 
bation is needed to attend to such executive 
work. This detail cannot be adequately 
performed by judges whose time is fully oc- 
cupied with their judicial duties. And in- 
deed the oversight of the daily work of a 
body of probation officers is an executive 
rather than a judicial function. 


ACTIVE PROGRAM 
FOR JUVENILE LEAGUE 


New and advanced lines of work are 
about to be undertaken by the Juvenile 
Protective League of Hennepin county, 
Minnesota, which includes Minneapolis. 
The achievement of many things for 
which the league has worked during the 
two years of its existence, together with 
the fact that the county has now assumed 
the salary of the two probation officers 
formerly supported by the league, gives 
the organization a firm basis and local 
prestige in taking up the campaign for 
bettering environment. During its ex- 
istence the league has been active in co- 
operation with the juvenile court, has 
aided in the successful agitation for a 
juvenile court detention home which is 
now open, took part in the movement 
leading to the enactment by the last state 
legislature of an adult delinquency law, 
and co-operated in the efforts which led 
to legislative provision for a reform 
school for girls, plans for which are now 
being made. 

Work for the coming year was dis- 
cussed at a meeting on November 15. 
Definite action was taken toward secur- 
ing permission from the Board of Edu- 
cation to organize branches of the league 
among the students at the five city high 
schools, the idea being that through the 
co-operation of these young people many 
abuses relating to the sale of improper 
literature and cigarettes might be reme- 
died. A committee for this purpose was 
appointed. It was also decided to get the 
co-operation of the Hennepin County Sa- 
loon Keepers Association in the enforce- 
ment of the laws covering sale of liquor 
to minors, as was done recently by the 
Juvenile Protective League of Chicago. 
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Close co-operation with the police de- 
partment is also desired to the end that 
some of the evils of the public dance 
halls may be remedied. To stimulate in- 
terest in all these movements, it was 
voted to hold a public mass meeting 
early in December. 

Now that the two probation officers 
are paid from county funds, the ques- 
tion has arisen as to whether the league 
should put more probation officers in the 
field, or pay the salary of a man agent 
whose duties would be the prosecution 
of adult delinquents, and of saloon men 
and store keepers who contribute to ju- 
venile delinquency through the sale of 
liquor, cigarettes and vicious literature. 

Officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Robert Pratt, member of 
the school board; vice-presidents, Miss Caro- 
line M. Crosby, head resident of Unity 
House, Eugene T. Lies, secretary Associated 
Charities, H. P. Roberts; secretary to Pro- 
fessor D. H. Painter; treasurer, W. L. Har- 
ris. Committees on finance, legislation, de- 


tention home, publicity, membership and 
program, were appointed. 


Holiday Literature 


Louise Montgomery 


The day before Thanksgiving I re- 
ceived from the hands of a public school 
teacher employed in an industrial neigh- 
borhood of Chicago a set of innocent 
looking compositions written by the chil- 
dren of the sixth grade. There were 
forty-seven papers in varying degrees of 
excellence, but all produced with an evi- 
dent freedom in the choice of a subject 
that should bring out some phase of the 
Thanksgiving season. All except six 
were signed by names distinctly foreign. 
I began the reading of these papers with 
no thought beyond the pleasure one al- 
ways finds in the self-revelations of chil- 
dren when they are allowed a time to 
express their own notions, but I con- 
cluded with an attempt to classify these. 
same revelations and to consider what in- 
fluences are at work to make them pos- 
sible. 

Twelve children remembered _ that 
Thanksgiving is a time to thank God for 
His blessings, but as this thought could 
not be amplified to fill a page it had to 
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be supplemented by general comments 
suggested by the season. Eight confined 
themselves to anticipations of feast and 
fun. Three were soberly historical 
throughout, although sixteen somewhere 
in the course of a page of reflections re- 
verted to the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, 
or the original Thanksgiving. One of 
pure imaginative nonsense refused to be 
classified. In thirty-three papers, min- 
gled with facts and fancies grave and 
gay, the poor were the subject of special 
consideration. The thought that 
Thanksgiving Day is the time when the 
prosperous remember the poor appeared 
in various forms. Eighteen children, 
somewhat lacking in imagination, resort- 
ed to general statements emphasizing 
the fact that the poor exist, that Thanks- 
giving Day is their day, that the rich 
either do or should remember the poor. 
“Many people are starving,’ wrote one 
child, “but they know they will have a 
good time on Thanksgiving.” “We 
should think of the poor when we are 
eating,” said another. One boy boldly 
announced his belief, “By rights, every- 
body ought to have turkeys,” but he 
gave no reason for the faith that was in 
him. 

Fifteen children plunged into fiction to 
express their notion of the relation that 
exists between the rich and the poor. 
The following dramatic situation with 
the suspense and climax formed an in- 
teresting feature of more than one story. 
The rich family is seated at dinner 
when the sudden knock comes. Of 
course the opened door reveals a poor 
woman or children in a starving condi- 
tion. They are fed and given food to 
take to the other members of the family. 
Sometimes clothes and money are added. 
In one case only a woman is refused 
charity, but this is plainly done to pro- 
long the agony. She wanders from door 
to door but “never gets anything but 
sympathy.” At last she comes to a big 
house where a fine lady feeds her and at 
the close of the bountiful family dinner 
gives her “all the stuff they didn’t want!” 
However, the poor woman is made to be 
grateful. As a rule the rich are happy 
in the thought of their own good deeds 
and the poor are grateful for this acci- 
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dental meeting. One boy rebelled against 
the tradition and took an original way ta 
supply his poor family with a dinner. In 
his tale the clever cat steals a cooked 
turkey from a well-supplied kitchen and 
carefully brings it to the needy ones. 
The honesty of the situation is not ques- 
tioned and there is joy in the thought 
that the rich family is out-witted. A boy 
of a different type makes a dog steal 
a cooked chicken and lay it at the feet of 
his master. Both the boy and the dog 
are faint with hunger but the good boy 
resists all temptation, returns the chicken 
to the owner and is rewarded by finding 
a good woman who adopts him with his 
dog. In one other story the idea of re- 
warded virtue is emphasized. A poor 
child finds a squirrel with a broken leg. 
She takes the little creature home and 
tenderly cares for it. As a pleasant sur- 
prise the next morning she discovers a 
large basket containing “every kind of 
food they ever wished for.” One story 
only is given from a point of view that 
leaves no thought of.dependence. A man 
out of work appears at a comfortable 
working-man’s home just at dinner time. 
He is invited to stay, is entertained all 
night and sent away with a feeling of 
friendliness that evidently lasts, for six 
months later he returns with the cheerful 
information that he has a job on the po- 
lice force. The two men remain fast 
friends. The simplicity and unconscious 
sanity in this little tale are refreshing 
after the painful revelations of abject 
gratitude on the one side and benevolent 
condescension on the other. 

Two questions naturally arise. Did 
these children write out of their own ex- 
periences and observations? If not, 
what has fed their imaginations? Fur- 
ther inquiry revealed the fact that all 
save one were romancers. The last 
story given is a bit of realism, and it 
alone is free from some suggestion of the 
strained or miraculous efforts to supply 
food to the poor that the Thanksgiving 
season is supposed to produce. The an- 
swer to the second question is offered 
for consideration. Beginning with 
Thanksgiving day and reaching on 
through the Christmas holiday season, al- 
most every newspaper and magazine in 
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the country brings forth its pathetic story 
built upon the older sentimental concep- 
tion of charity. As a matter of fact the 
new point of view, founded on the in- 
creasing faith in a practical democracy, 
dominates all present day organized 
charitable work. We are calling for jus- 
tice in the industrial world. We are pur- 
suing every manifestation of disease, 
want and ignorance with the demand for 
a scientific inquiry into its causes. We 
have even reached the point of saying 
that poverty, like typhoid fever, is a blot 
upon our civilization that must and can 
be removed. This new point of view 
appears in heavy volumes, in learn- 
ed essays and statistical reports. In 
the mean time the newspaper report- 
er, the short story writer, the pure senti- 
mentalist, get in their work. The hungry 
child, the orphan, the pale woman with 
the thin shawl about her shoulders and 
the sick baby in her arms annually walk 
through our holiday stories and shiver 
on the stage of our cheap theatre. They 
are relieved by the opportune appearance 
of the kind hearted lady and the pros- 
perous gentleman who take this occasion 
to add the comfortable feeling of benevo- 
lence to the blessings the season has al- 
ready bestowed upon them. The poor 
are duly grateful but there the matter 
ends till the following year when the old 
characters are revived to produce what 
is called a “timely story.” Why some 
of them have not died in the mean tima 
no one has thought to inquire. The mo- 
tif is always the same but variations are 
composed ad libitum. 

Mr. Howells suggests that the im- 
mortal Dickens is in a measure responsi- 
ble for the flood of cheap and impossible 
holiday literature with which we have 
been inundated since his day. It is true 
he set the fashion of the Christmas story 
but the weaklings have merely imitated 
the master in an overcharged sentiment- 
alism and forgotten the democracy he 
preached and his unfailing recognition of 
the claim of the lowest humanity to jus- 
tice and equal opportunity. Scrooge has 
furnished the pattern of the awakened 
soul at Christmas, but “imitation” is 
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stamped on most of the output since his 
day. Dickens was true to human na- 
ture when he made Scrooge order a big 
turkey for his underpaid clerk as the 
first expression of a philanthropic im- 
pulse following a somewhat violent con- 
version, but why forget the rest of the 
story? After the ghosts had departed 
and the festivities were ended, Scrooge 
must have sat down to think, for it is re- 
corded that he went back to his dingy 
office and raised his clerk’s salary. 

The desire merely to awaken violent 
and pleasing emotions at any cost ani- 
mates many writers of magazine and 
newspaper fiction. What are called the 
Children’s Corner and the Woman’s 
Page furnish a good field for their oper- 
ations though they do not stop there. 
They know that the great majority had 
much rather feel than think. They know 
that many people of all classes, old and 
young, love to be moved to tears on the 
first page and turned to smiles on the 
last. For this reason the dramatic ap- 
pearance of abject poverty lifted once a 
year by benevolent wealth, fulfills all the 
requirements of a thinking sentimental- 
ism. The force of the dramatized fact 
needs no comment. The fact itself may 
be false and overlaid with cheap melo- 
drama and impossible situations, but for 
the time being it is truth and it gets a 
grip on the imagination througn the 
method of its presentation. We need 
stories and we shall always need them. 
The story is the simplest and the most 
effective method of making an abstract 
truth live, but the time has come to ad- 
just ourselves to the thought of a new 
holiday literature. As of old the emo- 
tions must be stirred but we must be 
made to feel deeply and then think sober- 
ly as the natural outgrowth of an awak- 
ened imagination. We are waiting for 
the writers of our weekly magazine and 
newspaper fiction to turn from the old 
sentimental view of a charity that is 
galvanized into action by the yearly sight 
of poverty, to a realization of the possi- 
bilities in a dramatic presentation of the 
social forces that are at work to-day 
building the new basis of civilization. 


Sweated Work in Hudson County, New Jersey 


Elizabeth B. Butler 


Secretary of the Consumers’ League, New Jersey 


With the growth of manufactures in 
New Jersey, there have been indications 
of the presence of the sweating system 
here. The causes operative elsewhere,— 
changes in machinery which tend to 
throw men out of work, the influx of 
immigration, the increase in the cost of 
living without a corresponding increase 
in wages,—all these have acted directly 
as causes of sweated work in New Jer- 
sey. But there is also another, and an 
artificial cause, the stringent law which 
New York enacted in 1904, prohibiting, 
except under strict regulation, the manu- 
facture of articles in tenement houses. 
It was thought at the time that this would 
have the effect of driving much New 


- York sweatshop work into New Jersey. 


Last year the investigation made by the 
Consumers’ League in Newark showed 
conclusively the prevalence of home 
work there, and showed also that many 
ot the women workers were getting their 
work from New York either directly or 
through contractors. This year a simi- 
lar investigation has been undertaken to 
determine the conditions of sweated 
work in Hudson county. 

Sweated work is of two kinds. The 
sweatshop proper is a small workshop, 
usually ill-lighted, unsanitary and poor- 
ly equipped, in a tenement or dwelling- 
house, kept by a contractor who turns 
out work in small quantities for a factory. 
The former is a by-product of unassimi- 
lated immigration and of the transition 
from the era of the small producer to 
the large manufactory; the latter has its 
roots deep in our industrial life. 

In Hudson county there are probably 
not many sweatshops. It is natural that 
there should not be, for the sweatshop 
proper is bound to become more and 
more a negligible quantity. There is, 
however, much sweated work done in 
homes. The factories are relatively few 
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in number, compared with those of New 
York or Essex counties. There are more 
women who wish to do home work than 
there are opportunities for them to get 
it from the factories of the vicinity. Ac- 
cordingly all the surplus women (those 
who cannot find employment through the 
established industrial plants in the coun- 
ty), are victims of an especial kind of 
exploitation, for they must either get 
their work directly from New York, in 
which case they have expressage to pay, 
which greatly diminishes their earnings, 
or they must get their work from a resi- 
dent contractor who makes enough out 
of it to pay for expressage, waste, and 
his own living. This characteristic of 
the situation in Hudson county deserves 
emphasis, because of the inability of 
these women to choose other and_per- 
haps better paying factories in which to 
work, thus in a measure protecting them- 
selves. 

In Newark, where the presence of con- 
tractors has been mentioned, the large 
number of factories makes it unprofita- 
ble for these dealers to pay much below 
the usual rate for outside work, because 
their hands have a choice of working 
elsewhere. 

Many of the plants in Hudson county 
do not manufacture goods which can be 
finished outside. Of those which do, 
forty-five of the forty-seven visited, or 
ninety-five and seven-tenths per cent ha- 
bitually give out work to be made or 
finished in homes. The number of wom- 
en who work for these factories is 
roughly estimated to be at least 2000. It 
is impossible to say how large the num- 
ber is of those who are working for 
New York. 

The following table illustrates the 
prices paid in the sixty-seven known 
kinds of home work in Hudson county 
and the earnings of the women who da 
this work: 
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Article. 


Paper flowers (violets—one 
leaf pasted about stem). 

“Windsor” ties (turned and 
hem-stitched). 

Sweaters (seamed up, 
sleeves put in, finished 
entirely except for but- 
tons and buttonholes). 

Buttonholes in sweaters (6 
buttons and buttonholes, 
silk facing put in). 

“Buster Brown” dress but- 
tons and buttonholes to 
be put in besides making 
(Workers furnish own 
cotton). 

Renaissance lace waist. 


Children’s coats (silk lined, 
gored, lapels, belts, col- 
lars, passementerie, etc.). 

Aprons (hems, bands, but- 
tons and buttonholes). 

Children’s dresses (section 
skirts, folds of trimming, 
piping, etc.). 

American Beauty roses. 


“Twist buttons” (34 inch 
wide, button molds cov- 
ered with silk thread). 

Gold cutting (gold leaf cut 
by special instruments 
which worker has to 
buy). : 

Infants’ caps — feather 
stitching (strip 20 in. 
long, 2 rows lace insert- 
ing, 2 rows feather stitch- 
ing, 3 rows French knots. 
Worker furnishes her 
own cotton). 

Straw ornaments (founda- 
tion of crinoline to be 
wired, straw braid stitch- 
ed on edges; straw but- 
tons with gilt bead in 
centre sewed in space bet. 
edges; gilt beading wired 
and sewed bet. buttons). 

Chiffon applique (4 inches 
wide — separate sprays 
and leaves to be cut out 
and joined to form pat- 
tern). 

Flannel sacques (yoke 
lined, trimmed with 
bands of satin, collar, 
belt). 

Women’s wrappers (tuck- 
ed, lace edging, yokes, 
ruffles). 

Carding pins (pearl-head- 
ed, about 1% in. long, 
stuck in cards in horse- 
shoe. shape. 


Crocheted sacques (for ba- 


bies). 


Price paid. 
$.03 a gross. 
$.10 a dozen. 
Sule sy eae; 
according to 
size. 


$.28 for each 
sweater. 


$.35 a dozen. 


$8 


$.70 apiece. 


$.385 a dozen. 


$.08 a dozen. 


$1.00 a gross. 


$.50 a gross. 


$.0214 to $.03 a 
book (24 
pages). 


$1.56 a dozen 
strips. 


$.50 a dozen. 


$.06 a yard. 


$1.25 per dozen. 


$.50 a dozen. 


$.01 a gross. 


$.20 a dozen. 


Time to make it. Working day. 
2 persons can make a gross 16 hrs. 
an hour. 
1 dozen an hour. 10 to 12 hrs. 
4 hrs. to make one (These 8 hrs. 
sell wholesale for $9 
apiece). 
3% hrs. 10 hrs. 
6 hrs. to make doz. 12 hrs. 


2 weeks to make one (Whole- 10-12 hrs. 
sale selling price, $35). 
3 a day. 11 hrs. 


2% hrs. to make doz. 10 hrs. 


Quickest hands make a gross 
a day. 
1% gross a day. 


Quick hands make a dozen a 
day. 


2 hrs. to make yard. 


Quick hands make 10 gross 11 hrs. 
an hour. 


1% dozen per day. 12 hrs. 


» >ee 
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Article. Price paid. 
Crocheted bootees $.35 per dozen. 


Dressing’ dolls (worker fur- $1.00 for 3. 
nishes own material, 
white lawn, ribbon, lace, 
etc.) 


Feathered postal cards $.08 a dozen. 


(small feathers and 
- Spangle work pasted on 


cards). 
Garters. $.50 a gross. 
Women’s drawers (tucks, $.50 a dozen. 


lace inserting, tapes, but- 
tons and buttonholes). 


Umbrella tassels (silk cord- '$.05 a gross. 


ing pasted on molds). 


Pasting leather handles $.50 a gross. 


for bags. 


Cutting out embroidered $.08 a dozen. 


collars (inside pieces to 
cut out, and tabs to sew 
on). 


Children’s dresses $.60 a dozen. 
Linen belts (embroidered $.09 a dozen. 


edges cut out). 


Wire work about necks of $.25 a 100. 
. champagne bottles. 


Spangled hat-pins (span- $.08 a dozen. 


gles sewed on pine-cone- 
wise around a wooden 
head). 


Fancy collars (foundation $.35 a dozen. 


of scrim, alternate rows, 
2 of silk, and 3 of silk 
braid, about 24 - steel 
beads sewed on each row, 
front tab with fancy de- 
sign of silk, silk braid, 
beads and white silk but- 
tons). 


Beaded _ slippers (Vamp _ $.75 for 2 dozen. 


elaborately worked). 


Kimonos (flannelette, satin $.70 a dozen. 


down front and around 
neck; workers furnish 
own cotton). 


French corset covers (1 row $.50 a dozen. 


inserting, 1 row edging, 3 
buttons and buttonholes, 
ribbons and tapes to put 
in). 


Dolls’ maline caps (3 rows $.25 a dozen. 


of lace fluted, ribbon in- 
sertion, ribbon bows and 
strings). 


Glove repairing (gloves $.20 a dozen. 


sent back by customers 
to stores to be sewed 
when they rip). 


Bathing suits (made en- $.50 a dozen. 


tirely, except for cutting 
out, hemmed, bands put 
on, rolling collar for 
waist, yoke, puffed 
sleeves). 


1259 
Time to make it. Working day. 
1 doz. a day. 12 hrs. 
3 a day. 14 hrs. 
One day 10 hrs. 
One day to make dozen. 3’ Drs: 
¥% hr. 10 hrs. 
4 2/3 brs. 14 hrs. 
dehrs 8 hrs. 
18 hrs. 18 hrs. 
3 hrs: 12 hrs. 
2 persons can make 100 in 12 hrs. 
12 hrs. 
12 hrs. 12 hrs. 
4 hrs. 16 hrs. 
16 hrs. to make 2 dozen. 16 hrs. 
15 hrs. tT hrs: 
2 persons can make 1 dozen 16-18 hrs 
a day. 
9 hrs. 12 hrs. 
Sometimes a doz., sometimes 5 12 hrs. 


doz., according to work on 
gloves. 


2 dozen a day. 
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Other kinds of home work in Hudson 
county are the making of children’s white 
coats, the cutting of “string” embroidery, 
cutting of embroidered collars, silk picking, 
the making of passementerie, of tassels for 
dance orders, taffeta silk yokes. for shirt 
waists, Swiss embroidery, custom pants, in- 
fants’ petticoats, bead necklaces, leather 
pocketbooks, skein work, embroidery mend- 
ing, cutting of embroidered handkerchiefs, 
lace cutting, cutting of embroidery ruffles, 
of embroidered pillow shams cutting and 
tieing of mantle fringe, making of children’s 
duck suits, glueing together of the parts of 
nail files, the making of vests, of satin belts 
for garters, of corded hats of lawn and 
pique, paper boxes, hand hemstitching on 
women’s white lawn ties, “worsted frame” 
goods, needle cases—the embroidered edge 
hung with knotted red ribbon. 


It will be seen that the earnings of the 
workers, although they may fall to any 
conceivable sum, never rise beyond a 
certain point. This is true whatever the 
kind or grade of work. Whereas in 
Newark there was much pants finishing 
and button carding, in Hudson county 
there is little of either, but there is a 
great deal of silk picking, embroidery 
cutting, and flower making. 

A hundred cases of women who do 
home work were chosen for especial 
study, some of them from lower Jersey 
City, others from Jersey City Heights, 
Hoboken, West Hoboken, North Ber- 
gen, and Union Hill. The majority are 
married* women whose husbands are un- 
able to earn enough to support their 
families, fifty-two per cent being in this 
class. In eleven per cent of the cases 
the husband was out of work or ill. 
Fourteen per cent of these women, while 
obliged to work, were incapacitated for 
work inside a factory because of age, 
weakness or physical disability. Widows 
with young children to care for made an- 
other 11 per cent of the cases. Other 
scattered cases which do not come under 
any of these main heads were two fami- 
lies where the need for the work was 
caused by the intemperance of the hus- 
band, four where the outworker could 
equally well work in the shop, three 
where the woman worked in the shop 
by day, and at home at night, two where 
a young woman kept house for the rest 
of the family and at odd times helped 
to pay for her support by doing home- 
work, and one case where the entire 


1Cases of temporary employment are included in 
this category. 
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family was engaged in following the 
trade of embroidery making at home. 
To 17 per cent of the families, the work 
is probably not absolutely essential: that 
is, if they were deprived of it, they would 
not be obliged to seek charitable relief. 
In 75 per cent of the cases, the home 
work is an integral part of the family 
income, and in 8 per cent, it is the sole 
means of support. 

Among these hundred families, there 
is considerable variety both in nationality 
and in the sweated trade followed, so 
the generalizations drawn therefrom 
may be regarded as representative, not 
as applying to any one section of the 
community or occupational group. 40 
per cent of the families are German, 18 
are Italian, 18 are Irish, 16 are Ameri- 
can, 3 Polish, 3 Swiss, 1 English, x 
French. Some of the women do differ- 
ent kinds of home work at different 
times in the year; the following figures, 
however, take no account of this, but re- 
late merely to the work done at the time 
that the investigation was made: 


11 women make children’s white dresses, 
10 make flowers, 9 cut “string” embroidery, 
7 cut embroidered collars, 5 do silk picking, 
5 make garters, 5 passementerie, 5 “Buster 
Brown” dresses, 4 tassels for dance orders, 
4 fancy collars, 3 white underwear, 2 taffeta 
silk yokes for shirt waists, 2 kimonos, 2 


aprons, 2 do skein work, 2 do applique work, ~ 


1 makes children’s white coats, 1 mends em- 
broidery, 1 makes umbrella tassels, 1 cuts 
out the corners of embroidered handker- 
chiefs, 1 pastes the leather handles for bags, 
1 cuts embroidered linen belts, 1 cuts lace, 
1 makes French corset covers, 1 makes 
Swiss embroidery, 1 custom pants, 1 dolls’ 
maline caps, 1 infants’ petticoats, 1 cuts em- 
broidered ruffles by the yard, 1 does glove 
repairing, 1 makes bathing suits, 1 makes 
“Windsor” ties, 1 bead necklaces, 1 cuts out 
embroidered pillow shams, 1 makes sweat- 
ers, 1 makes buttonholes in sweaters, 1 chil- 
dren’s coats, 1 leather pocket books. 


One of the embroidery cutters is a 
tired-out little widow who is struggling 
by this means to keep her family alive. 
Her nineteen year old son is at home, 
ill; her daughter, seventeen, is a silk 
weaver, but has been at home for a long 
time because of slack work. One child 
of fifteen is working. The mother and 
daughter cut the threads from the long 
pieces of embroidered dress goods 
turned out by a nearby factory (“string 


at 
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embroidery”). This is washable ma- 
terial, and there are six rows of embroid- 
ery running lengthwise. Each piece is 
twelve yards long. As it comes from the 
loom, there are threads on both sides, 
about thirty-six threads a yard to each 
row. These have to be cut off. The out- 
‘workers buy their own embroidery scis- 
sors, costing fifty cents, and pay for 
having them sharpened every two weeks, 
which costs ten cents each time. They 
are paid nine cents for a twelve-yard 
piece such as this, and two persons work- 
ing together can cut one piece in an 
hour. When the mother works alone, 
it takes two and a half hours to earn 
nine cents. She works all day and late 
into the night, for there is rent to pay 
and food to buy, and no one but the lit- 
tle fifteen year old child is able to get 
work inside a factory. When the em- 
_ broidery cutting is slack, the family suf- 
fers even greater hardship. 

In North Bergen, an Italian woman 
is engaged in the double profession of 
keeping a candy store and making arti- 
ficial flowers. She has three tiny rooms, 
each about eight feet by eight; the 
front one is the candy store, the bed- 
room is dark, and in the back is the 
kitchen and workroom. This is rather 
dirty and in very great confusion, for 
three children play there, and the mother 
works there all day, making violets. 


Each violet has five pieces, and has to - 


be fastened to its stem, the stem papered 
and finished with a calyx. They pay 
twenty-five cents a gross, and the woman 
who is a quick hand, can make two gross 
in a twelve hour day. 

When the silk comes from the looms 
in the mills, there are many rough places 
where it has knotted and caught. This 
has to be gone over by a special instru- 
ment, the knots “picked” out, and the 
surface made perfectly smooth. All of 
this work is done outside the mill. It 
takes a woman two or three months to 
learn to do it, and then she must buy the 
steel picker, and a stand for the wooden 
rollers on which the silk comes. The 
cost is usually about $3.00. The pay for 
the silk picking varies from half a cent 
to a cent and a half a yard, according to 
quality, but it happens frequently that 
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most knots are in the cheapest goods 
and no allowance for this is made in pay- 
ing the workers. No woman is allowed 
to earn more than ten cents an hour. If 
she should earn sixty cents in the time 
in which she usually earns forty-five 
cents, and should take the silk back to 
the mill as soon as she finished it, she 
would be paid only forty-five cents. The 
poorest women are, as a rule, given the 
worst pieces of silk—most knots, least 
pay,—because these women cannot af- 
ford to be independent, but must take 
what is given to them. Less destitute 
women might refuse always to do the 
poorest grade of work. Some of the 
mills never pay the odd cents; if a piece 
is worth forty-nine cents, they pay fifty 
cents; if it is worth fifty-three cents or 
fifty-four cents they also pay fifty cents, 
and there is a strong impression among 
employes that the firm is the gainer by 
this custom. 

At the one window where there was 
sunlight in a three-room tenement flat, I 
found a middle aged German woman 
sitting over her rollers picking silk late 
one afternoon. Her face was drawn 
with the pain of a blinding headache— 
she faces the window all day to get a 
strong light on her work, and in any 
case the work is exceedingly trying to the 
eyes,—but she dared not stop. She has 
been a widow for a year, and of her 
feur children, only one is working. This 
fifteen year old boy earns $5 a week, 
and pays out ninety-six cents a week in 
carfare. Her thirteen-year old daugh- 
ter is kept from school to do housework, 
so that the mother can work at silk 
picking uninterruptedly during the day; 
she does washing and mending at night. 
Two younger children go to school. 
She has to pay a rent of $10.50 a month, 
and earns about $5.00 a week working 
at silk. This with what the boy earns 
is the entire family income. 

One of the unfortunate older women, 
who must support themselves, and yet 
cannot keep up with the power machin- 
ery in a factory, was making bead neck- 
laces. She is about fifty-five years old, 
pale, flat-chested, weary in movement; 
she has not strength or agility to do any- 
thing but this mechanical work with her 
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hands, but at this she works unceasingly, 
scarcely stopping to speak or look up. 
A sister lives with her, does the house- 
work and helps occasionally with the 
beads. A son is working, and a daugh- 
ter has just reached the age to work. 
The necklaces are of colored glass beads 
in eight sizes, going once and a half 
times around the neck, and each is fas- 
tened by a clasp. They are given out in 
bags of five gross at a time, and this 
heavy weight carried some distance is 
often injurious to the outworkers. The 
contractor for whom these are made 
pays thirty cents a gross, and with the 
help of her daughter and sister, this 
woman, hard as she works, and long 
(often for fourteen or fifteen hours), 
cannot make more than a gross and a 
half, forty-five cents a day. 

In one of the frame tenements in Jer- 
sey City, a mother and daughter are 
sharing the burden of rent and food by 
doing other wretchedly paid work at 
home. The father’s wages are small, 
and the little that the family was able to 
save in more prosperous times went long 
ago to pay the cost of Louise’s illness. 
Louise, the one daughter, who is fifteen, 
has been operated several times for 
hip disease. She is pale, delicate, old in 
appearance, uses crutches constantly, and 
of course is unable to work in a factory, 
so works at home. Her mother cuts 
coarse white embroidery at twenty cents 
a hundred yards, and can cut 100 in two 
hours, but this is interrupted by the 
house work and is often slack besides. 
Louise’s work for the past two years has 
been to stitch passamenterie, and when 
I saw her she was lifting heavy irons to 
press the braid into its proper design. 
She sews the braid in scallops with a 
straight piece lengthwise each side, 
stitches it on cardboard, presses it, takes 
it from the cardboard, and rolls it ready 
for sale. She is paid six cents a yard 
for this and can make six yards a day, 
working day and evening steadily. She 
has done skein work, too. We who love 
to make dainty embroidered doilies, have 
our silk prepared in just such homes as 
these. The silk threads come in a more 
or less tangled mass, but are sent to 
outworkers to be untangled, folded in 
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skeins, labeled, and bound in bundles of 
100 skeins each, the pay for a bundle be- 
ing four cents. This is a season trade 
lasting only from September until the 
middle of December. During the sea- 
son Louise makes eight cents an hour 
at this. She works with the intensity 
and unswerving haste of those who see 
want standing just beyond. 

The fancy silk waists sold ready made 
in the stores frequently have sections fin- 
ished by outworkers. The yokes have 
lace inserted, or the cuffs must be 
trimmed, or some other decoration 
sewed on by hand before or after the 
waist is put together by machine. The 
case of an' elderly German woman who 
made taffeta yokes is worth describing 
as an instance of a particularly exasper- 
ating and not altogether unusual form of 
exploitation. Mrs. B.’s husband is work- 
ing, but is not earning much, and her 
son has some heart affection which pre- 
vents his doing heavy work, and keeps 
him at home a good part of the time, 
so the tireless mother has for the past 
two years been doing what she could to 
increase the family income, cutting em- 
broidery, making collars, and working 
at taffeta yokes. These are cut from the 
goods, a lace medallion inserted, and the 
two pieces stitched together in a double 
thickness. The pay was eight cents a 
dozen. After she had worked at this 
long enough to acquire some skill at it, 
Mrs. B. was able to make two dozen in 
six hours, that is, sixteen cents, or about 
two and three-eighths cents an hour. 
She was doing unusually well. Then 
came the catastrophe. One week the 
forewoman gave Mrs. B. a piece of 
goods a little short, and it proved impos- 
sible to cut the dozen yokes from it ac- 
curately; two were a trifle narrower 
than the rest. In spite of the fact that 
this was not her fault, Mrs. B. offered 
to buy them, but the forewoman refused, 
saying that the yokes would pass. Two 
months later, when all this was forgot- 
ten, and Mrs. B. had been able in a week 
and a half of long days and nights to 
earn the unparalleled sum of $3.50, she 
suddenly found herself unable to get 
her money. Excuses were made that the 
forewoman was away, that the money 
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would be given next week. Then finally 
came the explanation. The forewoman 
had discovered that the two imperfect 
yokes finished some months previous 
were rejected by the buyer; consequent- 
ly the whole dozen to which they be- 
longed was charged against her firm, so 
she said—the sum being $8.90. Be it 
remembered that the outworker received 
for each separate yoke two-thirds of a 
cent, one and one-third cents for the two 
alleged to have been spoiled, and the 
forewoman had said that these would 
pass. She now proposed to charge 
against Mrs. B. the sum of $8.90, to 
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more or less isolated, unable to resist ex- 
ploitation. The result is that their con- 
dition, instead of improving, like the 
majority of wage workers, grows stead- 
ily worse. 

Why does the sweating system per- 
sist? There must be in it at least appar- 
ent advantage, or it would be crowded 
out by more efficient methods of produc- 
tion. The sweatshop is being crowded 
out, because a large factory with im- 
proved machinery is more efficient than 
a small one. But there are yet many 
kinds of work that no machine can do. 
Some kinds, possibly, will always need to 


How Length of Time 
Article. Former Price. Long Ago. Present Price. to make article. 
Passementerie (medal- $.90 a gross 2 years $.40 a gross A gross a day. 
lions). 
Skein work $.07 or $.08a100 1 year $.04 a 100 200 an hour. 
Custom pants $1.00 a pair 5 years $.25 a pair Ue Dalasi 216 
hours. 
Leather card cases $3.00 a gross 15 years % of a gross a 
day. 
Roses $.32 a gross 6 years $.08 a gross. 
Custom vests $.50 2 years $.25 
Lace collars $.25 a doz. 3 years $.16 a doz. 
“Tie silk” picking $.60 for 72 yds. 5 years $.45 for 72 yds. 5 or 6 hours. 
Nail files $1.00 a gross 6months  $.50 a gross A gross a day. 
Children’s duck suits $4.00 a doz. 8 years $.75 a dozen 1 dozen in 4 days. 
Children’s white coats $5.00 a doz. 6 years $2.00 a doz % doz a day. 
Tassels for dance orders $.30 a 1000 10 years $.23 a 1000 4000 a day. 
Embroidered handker- $.08 a doz. 2 years $.03 a dozen 7 doz. a day. 


chiefs, (cutting out 
corners). 


take the $3.50 which Mrs. B. had earned 
in part payment thereof, and to have her 
work out the rest. Mrs. B. needed 
her money and she had the courage to 
get angry. She found a lawyer interest- 
ed and willing to do what he could with- 
out being paid, but the firm could afford 
to fight her, and she lost her case. 

In every kind of home work investi- 
gated, one tendency is apparent. With- 
in the last few years there has been an 
appreciable lowering of the price for 
the same grade of work. It may be of 
interest if specific instances are given of 
this, as in the above table. 

This fall in the price paid for work is 
caused, not by an increase in the cost of 
production, for, in general, the cost of 
production grows steadily less, but by 
the competition of a large number of 
women who want the work to do. These 
women, of necessity, are unorganized, 


be done by human hands. It is in work 
of this kind, and in the finishing of ma- 
chine-made garments, that the sweating 
system has its hold. By giving work 
outside, employers are saved expense in 
plant, lighting, machinery, and, as the 
foregoing table shows, in the cost of 
labor; and so long as rival firms com- 
pete with each other to gain a market, 
they cannot afford to disregard any 
means of decreasing the cost of produc- 
tion. That this is no fanciful concep- 
tion is illustrated by the case of an em- 
broidery factory which last spring paid 
its watchers (at twelve-yard looms) 
$11.80 a week, and expected them to cut 
the threads of the embroidered goods 
after the looms had stopped. A few 
months ago the wages of these girls were 
reduced to $8.00 a week, and the cutting 
was given to outworkers. The firm said 
that “they could get the cutting done 
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more cheaply outside, and save the cost 
of the electric lights.” 

On the other hand, although wages 
in general have risen within the last few 
years, they have not risen in proportion 
to the increase in the cost of living. In 
homes where income is insufficient to 
cover absolute necessities, and where the 
mother, because of physical disability 
or the pressure of household cares, is 
unable to undertake regular work out- 
side, she seizes upon sweated work as a 
means of adding to the income, or even 
of wholly supporting herself and her 
children. 

So much for the apparent good of this 
system, but is not its actual evil just as 
apparent? The danger to the communi- 
ty is evident. In eighteen per cent of 
the homes investigated, there were found 
to have been since January I, 1905, cases 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria, membrane- 
ous croup, typhoid fever or tubercu- 
losis. This percentage is probably 
even lower than the actual number of 
cases, for tuberculosis is reportable only 
in Jersey City, and it is therefore impos- 
sible to estimate how many cases there 
may have been elsewhere in Hudson 
county. 

A far greater danger, however, than 
that of disease, is the effect of the 
sweating system upon the standard of 
living. It has been shown that the com- 
petition of outworkers with each other 
reduces their pay, and it is equally true 
that their competition with inside work- 
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ers, as the competition of a body of un- 
organized, ill-paid women, with women 
better-paid and at least potentially or- 
ganizable, has a deterrent effect upon 
any contemplated increase in the pay of 
the latter. The sweated workers are a 
clog in the upward progress of labor in 
general. So far as they themselves are 
concerned, they are, in many instances, 
only postponing the time when they will 
be obliged to seek public or private re- 
lief. They are even giving an added 
handicap to the next generation, and in 


Se 


their pathetic desire to make their con-- — 


tribution to the maintenance of the home, 
effectually depriving it of what gives its 
reason for existence, by sacrificing the 
strength and sometimes the lives of 
their children. 

Surely it would be better for the com- 
munity to assume its share of the bur- 
den of caring for these families, than to 
permit this costly sacrifice of vigor and 
vitality. Twelve states have sweatshop 
laws and two have good sweatshop laws. 
No state, so far, has wholly adequate 
and enforceable regulations to deal with 
this system. The present law in this 
state deals only with small workshops, 
not with work done in-homes, and, even 
so, its provisions are inadequate. Why 
should not New Jersey take the initiative 
in prohibiting dangerous conditions of 
manufacture, and in the protection of 
the workers,—in the recognition of the 
responsibility of the community toward 
each one who shares in its life? 


- 
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Social Betterment in San Francisco~—Settlement Progress in Baltimore—Five 
Years at Greenwich House, New York —Italian Work at Denison House . 


Boston — New Buildings for St. 


SITUATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
SE SCO 


During the past month the chief interest 
of all classes of social workers has centered 
in the municipal election. Its results have 
renewed the courage of all those whose 
souls have been burdened with the manifold 
social problems of San Francisco. It means 
that the increased liquor license will be re- 
tained, that the tenement-house ordinance 
will be enforced, that the streets and sewers 
will be repaired, the school houses rebuilt, 
and the new play-grounds purchased. It 
means that those who are trying to protect 
youth from all the manifold forms of de- 
bauchery that a great city can offer, will 
have the city government back of them in 
all their efforts. 

Social conditions are still quite unset- 
tled. A completer Te-crystallization of so- 
ciety will be necessary before it is possible 
to estimate the permanent results of our 
recent misfortunes, or decide just where we 
should direct our best efforts. The great 
relief camps were ordered out of the parks 
last August. For weeks we met the little 
green cottages trundling through the streets, 
—one morning I met six going out Mission 
street, on their way to new sites. Some 


owners of lots in the heart of the city have: 


found it profitable to make the sewer con- 
nections and lease locations to the people 
from the camps. This often means from 
four to six families living on one lot. How- 
ever, the recent bubonic plague scare hag 
secured a strict enforcement of sanitary pre- 
cautions. 

This free gift of a portable house, to- 
gether with the high rents, have stimulated 
hundreds of working people to acquire 
homes of their own. Many new tracts of 
land have been opened along the car-lines, 
down the peninsula south of the city. 
The lots are sold on easy terms; ten to 
twenty-five dollars down, and payments of 
five or ten dollars per month. These dis- 
tricts are dotted with the little houses, 
which, with their new coats of paint or shin- 
gles, and numerous alterations, can hardly 
be identified as the little, green, relief cot- 
tage which you met on the road. There is 
need of some sort of rural settlement work 
in these new regions, as. the churches, 
schools, and libraries have not kept up with 
the spread of population. 

Six of the larger camps had social cen- 
ters supported by the relief. In August the 
buildings and equipments of these were 
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transferred to the societies assisting in their 
work, with the proviso that these societies 
remove them from the parks and use them 
to continue the kindergartens, sewing-class- 
es, and other forms of social work for which 
they had been built. 

The older settlements have been greatly 
crippled, not merely by the loss of equip- 
ments, but even more by the scattering of 
their workers. None of the San Francisco 
settlements is endowed. They depend for 
their support on voluntary subscribers, and 
a large part of their work must be done by 
volunteer workers. In the unsettled condi- 
tions since the fire, it has been impossible to 
secure workers, though the needs have been 
greater than ever before. Many of the old 
workers have found new homes in the cities 
across the bay. The circumstances of others 
have changed, so that they cannot give so 
generously of their time and strength. The 
unsettled conditions in the city have pre- 
vented the more timid from coming and go- 
ing freely at night, as was formerly their 
custom. Notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, the settlements are all making heroic 
efforts to continue their work. 

The San Francisco Settlement Associa- 
tion, the oldest settlement on the coast, will 
probably never return to its former loca- 
tion at South Park, as it is not likely that 
this will again become a residential district. 
The present homely, but serviceable, build- 
ings of the settlement are located at 720 
Treat avenue, in the heart of what is known 
as the Mission district. W. H. Hutton, who 
for years has been the gymnasium instructor 
of the settlement, is now director of the 
boys’ clubs, and Miss Eugenie Schenk is in 
charge of the work for girls. The Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club, of which Sydney Peixotto 
has made such a success, is also located in 
the Mission. 

Miss Octavine Briggs quickly selected a 
new field of work in the Potrero, a region 
whose needs have greatly multiplied since 
the fire. This settlement, which has just 
moved into a fine new building, has been re- 
christened, The Potrero Nurse’s Settlement. 
The St. Ignatius Training Association, a 
strong Catholic settlement, has also located 
in this region, where they are doing vigor- 
ous work. 

The Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Associ- 
ation, and the People’s Place have the same 
officers and field of labor. This section of 
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the city is almost as thickly populated as 
formerly with the same class of people. 

Recently an effort has been made by the 
Associated Charities to organize a central 
council of prominent men, who are to be 
representative of different charitable and 
social betterment societies of the city. It 
is hoped that this council may bring about 
a greater degree of co-operation in work of 
the organizations represented. The settle- 
ment workers have been fortunate in se- 
curing Prof. Bernard Moses, of the Univer- 
sity of California, as their representative in 
this council. They will meet from time to 
time with him to discuss the needs of their 
work. They intend to carry out the plan 
of the New York Association of Neighbor- 
hood Workers, in holding these meetings at 
different settlements, thus acquainting each 
other with the new social conditions and 
needs that have arisen in the city. 

These full-fledged older organizations by 
no means do all the settlement work in 
San Francisco. Since the fire there has 
been a great increase of attention to social 
work in many of the religious organiza- 
tions. This is particularly true of the 
Catholic societies. One group of French 
nuns who came here just before the fire are 
devoting themselves almost entirely to reg- 
ular settlement work with young girls. The 
Knights of Columbus are interesting them- 
selves in boys’ club work. Several other 
Catholic orders show an increased interest 
in settlement work. The churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are rapidly devel- 
oping this side of their work. The Hamil- 
ton Square Baptist Church is a notable ex- 
ample, as it has maintained successful men’s 
clubs and reading rooms in a locality which 
has become one of the new centers of dense 
population since the fire. 

We people of San Francisco have been 
through a lot of trouble, but we are still 
tremendously alive. It stirs one’s blood to 
walk through our busy streets, with the 
turmoil of new building stretching up into 
our sunny skies. Some of us are rejoicing 
in the conviction that the energy is not all 
going into sky-scrapers. The recent mu- 
nicipal campaign was one of great enthusi- 
asm for high ideals. It has done more to 
arouse civic virtue in the city than the set- 
tlement workers could hope to accomplish 
in years of their work. The city has been 
purified, as by fire, in more senses than one. 
We are all rejoicing in a new accession of 
that optimistic faith in her future which 
nothing has seemed able to shake. 

Lucite HAVES. 


WORK IN BALTIMORE 


Five years ago there were not more than 
three residents living in all the settlements 
in Baltimore. It has come as a surprise 
even to those most concerned, that this au- 
tumn we could muster twenty-one residents 
in the social centers. Most of us think that 
social work moves slowly in this Southern 
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city, yet this increase would seem to indi- 
cate a rapid gain for short time. 

Many of these residents are inexperienced 
and the kind of work done is more or less 
limited by that lack of training, but on the 
whole it can be said that the settlements 
with the larger households, and the better 


specialization of work, are trying to touch ~ 


the life of the city outside of their particular 
localities. The local branch of United Set- 
tlement Workers of Washington and Balti- 
more, is working effectually through its 
committees on the larger social problems. 
Some of these committees have increased 
their membership by inviting citizens inter- 
ested in social work to their number. The 
committee on public morality is such a rep- 
resentative group of men and women. It 
recently in conjunction with the legislative 
committee of the Social Service Club, or- 
ganized opposition to an ordinance in the 
City Council, allowing minors, without re- 
striction as to hours and age, to play in pool 
rooms and bowling alleys where liquor was 
not sold. The committee conducted a rapid 
investigation of conditions in pool rooms, 
worked up the subject in the press, and 
came to the front boldly when the time ar- 
rived for the hearing. The arguments by 
the opposition made an indirect plea for 
recreation work on a larger scale than the 
settlement affords. For thirty thousand 
young men and boys driven from the street 
corner by the police, the least dangerous 
amusement offered is in the pool parlors 
where most vicious conditions were found 
by the investigators. 

The committee on education last winter 
arranged a series of meetings to interest 
the public in industrial education. The re- 
sult of this agitation was the forming of a 
committee for the promotion of trade educa- 
tion. In it are representatives from organized 
labor employers and social workers. This 
committee has recently sent a letter to the 
school board asking for a beginning of ed- 
ucation in some trades as a part of the night 
school work of the city. The letter met 
with favorable comment and the matter was 
put in the hands of a committee of the 
board. 

The autumn meeting of the Association of 
United Settlement Workers of Washington 
and Baltimore, was held in Washington at 
Neighborhood House. The subject for dis- 
cussion was The School as a Social Center. 

ALICE HE. Rossins. 


GREENWICH HOUSE ANNIVERSARY 


Thanksgiving eve was a gala night at 
Greenwich House, New York. A half score 
of the former residents and scores of the 
neighbors met to celebrate, with the present 
household, the fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of this settlement in old Greenwich vil- 
lage. 

The record of this five years of expanding 
social service is a strenuous one. It shows 
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that the residential group has come to be 
authoritatively informed upon all neigh- 
borhood conditions. It shows that the group 
has interpreted this local life for the wider 
world, not only through the annual reports 
and many magazine articles by the head- 
worker and residents, but through a series 
of pamphlets and volumes including the 
Tenant’s Manual, A West Side Rookery (de- 
scribing in detail life in a delapidated group 
of wretched tenements near the settlement), 
Trade Unionism for Negroes and Wage Earn- 
ers’ Budgets (a painstaking study of two 
hundred neighboring families). 

This five years’ record shows an effective 
daily co-operation with city departments and 
with public and private institutions and so- 
cieties, to the ends of securing enforcement 
of existing sanitary, school, tenement, and 
factory laws, and of forwarding wise efforts 
to strengthen these laws. It shows newly 
paved, better lighted and better cleaned 
streets and a branch public library. 

This record is bright with a thousand 
neighborly deeds in hours of distress, and 
of destitution and of death. It is joyous 
with social merriment of clubs and dances 
and receptions, with Christmas plays, and 
Easter flower shows, summer outdoor con- 
certs and fresh air outings for hundreds of 
the neighbors. It runs the gamut of the edu- 
cational, from such as cooking, sewing, house- 
Keeping, through carpentry, clay modelling, 
rug making and hbasketry, up to lace making, 
choral studies, and classes in Shakespeare. 
It tells of the kindergarten, started by the 
settlement, and adopted by the Board of 
Education; of the well thumbed settlement 
library for children, giving way to the 
splendid new public library, coming, in part, 
through the settlement’s proof of neighbor- 
hood need; and of a positive demonstration 
of vital need for a trained social worker in 
connection with every public school in a 
tenement district. And, not least of all, 
this five years’ record shows that more than 
three score residents have come and gone, 
some staying but weeks, others years, but 
all going out from this house highly stim- 
ulated to labor elsewhere in the cause of 
social betterment. No less than eight of 
these former residents have become head 
workers in other settlements. 

Such a mere outline of the achievements 
of the first five years surely constitutes a 
cheering and convincing brief for the set- 
tlement cause. Words of congratulation were 
spoken to the gathering in brief addresses 
by Dr. Devine, W. Franklin Brush, Professor 
Seligman, District Superintendent Haaren, 
Bugene Philbin, Ex-Asemblyman Finch, @x- 
Asemblyman Tompkins, L. J. Morton, Ben- 
jamin Tracy and Prof. Walter Clark. 

W. HEC. 


WORK AT DENISON HOUSE 


The department of Italian work at Den- 
ison House, Boston, has issued an interest- 
ing little report of its work for the past 
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year. This settlement has become a strong 
factor in the Boston Italian colony and 
through trying times which have troubled 
the colony during the past year, it has come 
out with an assured position. The lecture- 
concerts given Sunday afternoons largely 
by the Circolo Italo-Americano were fol- 
lowed by free discussion, but an anarchist 
speaker, and later representatives of both the 
anarchist and socialistic parties led to the 
breaking up of one meeting in confusion. 
“We were not, however, sorry we had it” 
says the report, “for it had happy after 
effects in the formation of a relation of con- 
fidence between certain socialist leaders and 
American club members—the result most to 
be desired, as the settlement believes con- 
tact is the great solvent and great revealer. 

Blank cards distributed at a recent meet- 
ing asking for suggestions for subjects for 
the coming season produced the following 
lists: 

Why in America are drunken men and 
women, churches and prisons fearfully mul- 
tiplied? Why does the immigrant who ar- 
rives here as a respectable man, degenerate 
into a scamp? Do both sexes return to Italy 
stronger and more active, or do they degen- 
erate in the United States? Italian in the 
Public Schools. Deportation: how to handle 
it. The Italian Workman in America. Labor 
Legislation in America and Italy. The Or- 
ganization of Labor. Revolutionary Lect- 
ures. The Socialist Ideal. Why should the 
Catholic Irish so hate and oppose Catholic 
Italians in the factories? The Peace Move- 
ment. Causes of Political Corruption in the 
United States. Are the Puritanic laws that 
govern the City of Boston necessary to the 
welfare of the citizens? Agriculture and the 
Italian immigrants. Are American trusts 
preparing the way for collectivism? Dogma 
the Enemy of Freedom. The Church: how 
to destroy its evil power. The Significance 
of American Citizenship. The Italian Wom- 
an in America. Giordano Bruno. Science 
Triumphant over Dogma. Review of the 
Papacy in History. Religious Obscurantism. 
Co-operation in Consumption: in Distribu- 
tion. Education as Preventative of Crime. 
Weekly lectures on the benefits of trades- 
unions and the need of Italian elementary 
schools. Great Men of Liberal Italy. How 
to Fight the Venal Press. 

Another interesting feature has been an 
Italian welfare committee in connection 
with the Good Government Association. 
Leaflets on civic life and duty have been 
written by well known men and women, 
translated into Italian, and widely distrib- 
uted at Sunday afternoon meetings, church 
and union meetings and the like. The en- 
terprise has attracted attention in other 
cities, and orders for a considerable num- 
ber of the leaflets have been sent in. It is 
believed by the residents of Denison House 
that propaganda work of this sort should be 
aone in every language spoken by its neigh- 
bors. 
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ST. MARTHA’S HOUSE 

The Saturday afternoon crowd of children 
throngs the streets; a score of boys play 
hockey with broom sticks and barrel staves, 
keeping a weather eye for the “cop”; a 
child of seven bends over a cold marble 
step, giving it a Sunday polish. “Git that 
clean now, Annie,” comes from the mother, 
crouching in the hallway; a youthful gym- 
nast throws his coat down on the pavement 
and makes numerous attempts to get his 
head to perform the functions ordinarily as- 
signed to his feet, while the rest of “de 
gang” shoots craps in a neighboring door- 
way. Suddenly a thin voice pipes up, “Hey, 
Mame, they’re singin’ over there.” 

Sure enough, they are singing a hymn in 
the new settlement house, so the hockey 
and craps are forgotten, the aspiring ath- 
lete resumes his normal posture and all but 
the scrub girl make for the settlement to 
see and hear what there is to be seen and 
heard through the door and windows. It 
was November 23 and St. Martha’s House, 
located at Highth street and Snyder avenue, 
Philadelphia, was dedicating an addition to 
its group of buildings. 

Did these children realize what it meant 
to them to have a better kindergarten and a 
gymnasium? Perhaps, at any rate, they 
left their play to look and listen while the 
people sang and talked and then walked or 
drove away, cheerful and kindly. 

Ever since its foundation in 1901, St. Mar- 
tha’s House has needed room pecause it has 
been a growing institution. At the present 
time, its kindergarten consists of thirty 
children, but there is a long waiting list, 
and the teacher who is in charge wishes to 
have accommodations for at least twenty 
more. In another field it has made wonder- 
ful strides. The settlement furnishes books 
and cards on the Theodore Starr Savings 
Bank,—“‘Save your pennies,” “Save for a 
coal club,” “Save for a vacation.” 

These are some of the lessons taught and 
the children have learned them well. Last 
year 14,679 children came to the settlement 
with savings; 4,791 of them were boys, and 
9,898 girls. The settlement has been stead- 
ily growing in size and influence, and, 
through the domestic circle for mothers’ 
work, the resident nurse, the outing work 
in summer and the domestic science work 
for the girls, it has extended its influence in 
all directions. 

Five years ago, the neighborhood was pop- 
ulated by Irish and German families. Re- 
cently there has been an influx of Russian 
Jews and they have been particularly active 
in patronizing the savings fund and the li- 
brary of one thousand volumes. On some 
Saturday afternoons, three hundred books 
are given out in three hours. 

Recognizing the usefulness of the settle- 
ment, and its increasing needs, persistent 
efforts have been made by the Women’s Aux- 
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iliary under the direction of Bishop Whita- 
ker, and a new house has been erected which 
contains an assembly hall on the first floor, 
a kindergarten hall on the second floor, and 
a gymnasium on the third floor. The total 
cost of this house will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $12,000, all of which has been raised 
and placed in the bank before it was ex- 
pended. In other words, the settlement has 
lived well and within its income, and it has 
not spent money before getting it, a pro- 
ceeding as commendable as it is unusual. 

St. Martha’s House is filling a need in the 
community as any one might gather from 
the attitude of the children. They .1ke the 
house and they like the people in it and as 
it goes into its new house, to enlarge and 
perfect its work, it richly deserves the com- 
ment of a growing urchin,—‘‘Say, mister, 
they’re all to the smear.” 

Scotr NEARING. 


CHANGES AT WOODS RUN 


Pittsburgh has lost one of the three strong 
settlement leaders who have made neigh- 
borhood work a force in what has become 
the greater city. This is Miss Edna Gilbert 
Meeker of Woods Run Industrial House, Al- 
legheny, illness in whose family has taken 
her from professional work. Miss Meeker 
came to Woods Run in December, 1905, with 
the definite task of enlarging the settlement 
side of what was then a relief society with 
a settlement work well under way. She 
brought with her the true “neighborhood 
spirit,’ and the two years during which 
she served as headworker saw many addi- 
tions to the settlement’s activities in the 
Woods Run district. She became a vital 
force in the social life of the neighborhood, 
and her work among the mothers’ 'and 
working girls’ clubs was particularly suc- 
cessful. She found time to devote much 
outside energy to larger municipal affairs, 
and to her efforts can be credited no small 
share of the progress which has been made 
toward a federation of the charities of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of Woods Run House, Ray Daugherty 
was appointed headworker. Mr. Daugher- 
ty is a graduate of Princeton, class of 1904. 
Previous to his appointment at Woods Run 
he was engaged in boys’ club work, juvenile 
court work and general settlement activi- 
ties at the Chicago Commons. He came to 
Woods Run in October to superintend men’s 
and boys’ clubs. The settlement’s plans for 
the winter include extension of men’s and 
boys’ club work, organization of gymnasium 
classes, development of vocal choruses, and 
the institution of a course of talks and dis- 
cussions before the young men in the neigh- 
borhood, by leading men in business and 
educational circles in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS BOYS’ WoRK 
——<— ONS BOYS’ WORK 


An extension of the boy’s club work at 
Chicago Commons has just been started in 
the shape of a new center which will be open 
for any boy who wishes to drop in. Through 
the initiative of Dwight R. Meigs, who is 
this year in residence, a sroup of influential 
young people has been interested in the en- 
terprise. Space has been rented on Grand 
avenue near the settlement building. It 
includes a store on the street floor, a base- 
ment, and a second story flat. Two of the 
rooms in the latter will be used for lodging 
purposes by Mr. Meigs and a companion. 
The other second floor rooms will be avail- 
able for some of the older clubs and a read- 
ing room; the store will afford space for a 
general gathering place with games and 
other recreational facilities; and the base- 
ment will be used for gymnastics and 
“rough-house.” The rooms will be open 
every afternoon and evening, and the young 
people who are assuming the financial re- 
sponsibility for the undertaking will also 
devote personal service in leadership. The 
present financial depression has been re- 
sponsible for considerable lack of employ- 
ment, especially for boys just over the school 
age. Already the increasing demoralization 
among these boys is manifest throughout 
the neighborhood. The club work in the 
settlement building is confined by space 
limitations to a number of definitely organ- 
ized clubs and classes. The new center for 
boys’ work will thus afford a free and easy 
place—come and go as you please— for any 
boy in the neighborhood, intended especial- 
ly, however, for such as are not members 
of clubs at the settlement building. 


FOR FELLOWSHIP HOUSE, CHICAGO 


The growing activity of Fellowship House, 
through the enthusiastic response from its 
Lithuanian neighborhood, has been greatly 
furthered by the erection of a new building, 
the gift of Mrs. Bronson Peck. It affords a 
new assembly hall, boys’ and men’s club 
rooms in the basement, and—through the 
remodeling of the old building—increased 
accommodations for residents. The cost was 
over $5,000. The “opening” to friends and 
supporters took place on Friday, December 
6, and a similar occasion for the neighbor- 
hood one week earlier. 

The increased space will enable Fellow- 
ship House to extend its hdspitality more 
largely to the Lithuanian societies which 
have already begun to use the settlement 
as a meeting place. These include a singing 
society which is now at work on an opera to 
be produced at a downtown theater, and an 
educational society. The latter shares in 
the unique scholarship work which is under- 
taken by an association of these Lithuan- 
jan educational societies scattered through- 
out the country. Out of resources none too 
plenty these societies are maintaining in 
the old country scholarships for the educa- 
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tion of such young people as show marked 
talent in musical and other lines. This in- 
teresting work will be described more fully 
in a later issue of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. 


MINNEAPOLIS SETTLEMENTS 


Social settlement initiative has brought 
about a strong demand for public provision 
of evening schools in Minneapolis. The lack 
of such schools was urgently felt both by 
Pillsbury House and Unity House, both of 
which started night schools early in the 
fall, the former in its own building, and the 
latter in the near-by Franklin School build- 
ing. The rapidly increasing attendance 
soon swamped the limited facilities and 
overtaxed the small force of teachers which 
these settlements were able to provide. Ac- 
cordingly, on November 26, Miss Caroline 
Crosby, head resident of Unity House, and 
Henry F. Burt, head resident of Pillsbury 
House, appeared before the Board of Educa- 
tion to urge that night schools be taken up 
as a part of the public school system. The 
board was asked particularly to establish 
and maintain night schools at the Franklin 
and Jackson buildings two evenings each 
week and to vote $700 as salaries for teach- 
ers, at least five of whom are needed at each 
school. The probability of favorable action 
by the board looking toward the ultimate 
development of a night school system, was 
indicated by the readiness with which the 
board voted to prepare the Jackson school. 
so that it can be used evenings. The Frank- 
lin school was previously equipped for the 
classes managed by Unity House. 


HULL HOUSE YEAR BOOK 


The host of people throughout the country 
who have had the privilege of visiting Hull 
House, as well as the many others who wish 
concise but comprehensive information con- 
cerning its work, will be glad to know that 
a Hull House Year Book has just been is- 
sued. For many years a bulietin was pub- 
lished announcing current classes, lectures, 
plays and club engagements. In order “to 
present not only the current activities, but 
also a slight historical sketch of the foun- 
dation and development of each department” 
as well as “something of the theories under- 
lying these activities,’ the year book has 
been substituted. Attractively printed, il- 
lumined by nearly a score of excellent il- 
lustrations, and. containing a wealth of in- 
teresting descriptive matter, its fifty-six 
pages will be valued by all who:share in the 
work and spirit of the social settlement 
movement. It may be obtained for ten 
cents a copy by addressing Hull House, 335 
South Halsted street, Chicago. 


NEWARK ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Newark Social 
Settlement Association had for its chief 
feature an address by Howard Bradstreet, 
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secretary of the Metropolitan Parks Associ- 
ation of New York, on Playgrounds and Peo- 
ple’s Clubhouses in Chicago—An Example 
for Newark. 

Following his address a resolution was 
passed reciting that “in the crowded sections 
of our city the development of a normal, 
healthy social life is almost impossible be- 
cause of the lack of suitable places in which 
social gatherings may be held.” The asso- 
ciation finds that the property now being 
acquired by the Essex County Park Commis- 
sion for the Riverside Park contains two 
large empty residences, which the associa- 
tion has petitioned the board to adopt and 
maintain as a People’s Club House in order 
that Newark in this movement, might be 
second only to Chicago, which has provided 
fifteen such club-houses at an average cost 
of $90,000. 

Another resolution petitioned the Board of 
Education for permission to use the assem- 
bly halls in the public school buildings, at 
a nominal fee, for various meetings. Fred 
S. Hall, secretary of the association, re- 
ported a successful year’s work. The fol- 
lowing were elected directors: Edwin G. 
Adams; Henry G. Atha; J. William Clark; 
Rabbi Solomon Foster; Rev. Francis A. Foy, 
ort Avondale; Felix Fuld; Henry J. Gottlob; 
Secretary Arthur W. McDougall, of the Bu- 
reau of Associated Charities; Franklin 
Murphy, Jr.; Sheriff Frank H. Sommer and 
Judge Algernon T. Sweeney. 


PHILADELPHIA WORKERS 


The Philadelphia Neighborhood Workers, 
an organization started in April, 1906, to 
unite the Christian settlement and mission 
workers, now has a membership of twenty- 
eight societies. The meetings are held in 
the various settlements and missions, in or- 
der that the workers may not only become 
well acquainted with each other, but may 
also see for themselves the buildings, activi- 
ties and problems of each neighborhood cen- 
ter. 

The management, meetings and discus- 
sions are in the hands of those who are ac- 
tually in residence or actively engaged in 
neighborhood work. The following are the 
subjects and speakers for the remainder of 
the season: January 14: Second Church Set- 
tlement; Housing Conditions in the Neg- 
lected Neighborhoods, opened by Miss Mary 
V. Kemp. February 11: Friends’ Neighbor- 
hood Guild; subject, Mothers’ Clubs, opened 
by Miss Emily Wilbur. March 10: South- 
wark Neighborhood House; subject, For- 
eigners, opened by Mrs. Mary M. Adams, 
April 14: North House; subject Summer 
Outings, opened by Miss Rachel C. Reeve. 
May 12: Highth Ward Settlement; subject, 
The Colored People, opened by Miss Frances 
R. Bartholomew. 
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BRIEF SETTLEMENT NOTES 


A group of settlement workers were tell- 
ing of the ludicrous donations which had 
come to them from kindly souls—old clothes. 
impossible of further use, furniture out of 
place in any tenement rooms, and the like.. 
The palm was finally awarded to Mrs. Sim- 
khovitch of Greenwich House, New York. 
One day she received a telephone message: 
from uptown, saying that a package had 
been sent by express. It came collect—quite 
a formidable bundle. The shears snipped 
gladsomely in opening the bundle and some- 
thing excellent was anticipated. It was a 
package of old timetables. 


Those who are sometimes perplexed at the 
spelling of the name of the headworker of 
Hull House may be interested to know that 
their difficulty, in another generation, was. 
shared by the war president. Lincoln and 
Miss Addams’s father were brought up om 
adjoining places and his letters in later life 
unfailingly began— 

“My dear Double D’d Addams.” 


Wesley House was recently opened at 972 
Pennsylvania street, Memphis, Tennessee, 
with Miss Sophronia Webb as head resident. 
Miss Hackney of Ashville, N. C., has charge 
of the kindergarten. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Burt, who suc- 
ceeded Miss Elizabeth Taylor as head resi- 
dent of Pillsbury House, Minneapolis, un- 
dertook their new work well prepared for a 
rounded program of neighborhood work. 
Mr. Burt was for seven years with Professor 
Graham Taylor in Chicago Commons, and 
was a juvenile court officer and pastor of the 
Children’s Church. 


A Chanukah celebration was held in the 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York, on the even- 
ing of December 7. It was the last of the 
eight nights of the Feast of Lights, and the 
celebration was held for the 250 to 300 
women of the mothers’ clubs of the settle- 
ment. Nine candles were lighted, eight for 
the eight nights and one for the watcher. 
The chief cantor sang, intoning the beauti- 
ful service, taking the place of the rabbi. 
Seven boys and seven men were present 
from the synagogue choir. Dr. Blaustein 
made an explanatory address and told the 
story of the festival. 


Hudson Guild, New York, is conducting a 
civil service class, whose coaching for police, 
firemen, post office and letter carriers, is 
done by the older: boys. It is at least a 
striking coincidence that several of those 
boys should be taking the civil service ex- 
aminations who went on an educational ex- 
cursion to Washington, planned by the guild 
and paid for, in large part, out of money 
saved by the boys themselves. 
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The Orange, N. J., Visiting Nurses’ Set- 
tlement is co-operating actively with the 
committee for the control and prevention of 
tuberculosis by furnishing nursing services 
under the direction of the committee’s su- 
pervising nurse who is a resident of the set- 
tlement. There are now three graduate 
murses and one other resident on the settle- 
ment staff with a corps of seven nurses en- 
sgaged in private work who make it their 
jJhome. 
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Wife beating in the district around the 
People’s Settlement, Wilmington, has en- 
tirely disappeared as the result of an un- 
usual alliance between the settlement work- 
ers and the famous Delaware whipping post. 
The workers have secured the arrest and 
punishment of some eight or ten offenders, 
and have made it known that future of- 
fenses will be investigated and followed up 
by the house. The result. was quick, and 
apparently lasting. 


Organized Charity 


Francis H. McLean, Department Editor 


Robert Treat Paine’s Service to Boston—Some Questions for Smaller Cities 
—A Year’s Work in St. Louis—Churches and Charities Co-operating 
—Halamazoo’s Campaign — Worcester’s Annual Meeting 


"ROBERT TREAT PAINE 
ENE 


At the annual meeting in November of 
the Associated Charities of Boston the res- 
ignation of Robert Treat Paine as president 
Was announced after more than twenty- 
eight years of service. It is characteristic 
-of the man that in retiring from the highest 
honor and the most important trust in the 
gift of the society, he remains a member of 
‘the Board of Directors, and of some of the 
committees, and chairman of the South 
‘Cove District Conference. 

The resignation therefore does not mean 
retirement from service, but the occasion 
invites a few paragraphs on the importance 
of his work in Boston. Having been long as- 
sociated with him in the Associated Chari- 
ties, I shall perhaps give less emphasis than 
it deserves to his work in other lines. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, Mr. Paine and Dr. 
Charles P. Putnam are the three persons to 
whom the Associated Charities owes most in 
the shaping of its earlier years,—and each 
has retained a strong influence through all 
its gain in numbers and the greater gain in 
the spread of sound principles and methods 
through the social work of the city and of 
neighboring cities. Together, in public 
speech and private conversation, in the 
newspapers of the day and in the publica- 
tions of the society, in the careful working 
out of methods for solving family problems 
and in administrative matters,—these three 
have been inspiring and effective leaders. 

Mr. Paine’s earlier speeches were quoted 
throughout the country, and even now as 
-one takes up the propaganda of some new 
- society, the familiar and telling phrases re- 
_appear. Baltimore credits the beginning of 
its movement for organizing charity to Mr. 
-Paine’s speech at Saratoga,—and he has al- 
“ways been ready at sacrifice of time and 
ypleasure, of anything else but of duty, to go 


wherever he was called to speak on behalf 
of the poor. Perhaps his best speech,— 
conveying most fully his ideals of charitable 
and preventive work is that given in Chi- 
cago in 1893 before the International Con- 
gress of Charities. 

The same spirit pervades his work in his 
own city. His hospitable home has always 
been at the service of his co-workers. Rare- 
ly has he allowed anything to prevent his 
prompt attendance at every board meeting, 
and at the weekly gathering of a dozen or 
more persons in the little office of the South 
Cove Conference. Here in this local meeting, 
family problems are conside~2d in detail if 
need be, but never buried in detail. If no 
one else brings out the principle involved, 
Mr. Paine does so from the chair, or per- 
haps asks the consideration of this single 
problem in its relation to some large social 
movement. The far view and human sym- 
pathy are both instinctively included in the 
discussion. 

At the meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors he has presided with dignity, grace and 
courtesy difficult to match; his patience and 
amiability have stood the strain of stormy 
discussions,—views opposed to his own re- 
ceiving equal favor from the chair,—and, 
while sacrificing nothing to haste, he has 
carried forward the business with despatch. 

The bylaws made him ex-officio a member 
of all the many committees of the board, an 
opportunity of which it was impossible to 
take full advantage. Choosing with sure 
insight those most directly affecting the lives 
of the poor, he has been regularly present 
through all these years at the committees on 
district conferences and on social condi- 
tions. With equal devotion, he has borne 
his part in other organizations. 

The social and educational opportunities 
for working-men have been increased by his 
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ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 


help, notably through active work with the 
Wells Memorial Institute. a 

The business of the small money lender 
has been made less scandalously profitable 
and cruel through the competition of the 
Workingmen’s Loan Association, established 
by Mr. Paine and his friends. Its experience 
and example largely influenced the fixing of 
reasonable legal rates of interest in Boston. 

The building of small separate houses to 
be sold to working-men, has been due to his 
initiative. Improvements in the law as to 
tenements and in the rulings of the Board 
of Health, have been his deep concern. He 
has asked early and often the fundamental 
question, —‘“How small a tenement, how 
little light and air in a dwelling, shall this 
community tolerate? Let us sweep out of 
existence everything below that minimum.” 
Wherever in Boston a movement starts for 
the betterment of housing conditions, there 
is Mr. Paine with hearty interest and co- 
operation. 

Into all these activities and many others 
he carries the personal influence of a high- 
minded gentleman, grave and sweet, chival- 
rous and untiring, generous of time and ef- 
fort, unselfishly earnest for the good of his 
city and its people. 

ZippHA D. SMITH. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALLER CITIES _ 


With the organization of the Field De- 
partment and its particular responsibility 
in serving the smaller cities, the following 
from Mary K. Conyngton is of value and 
significance: 
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“It was at the close of a particularly in- 
teresting meeting not announced in the pro- 
gram of the recent National Conference at 
Philadelphia. The secretaries of the charity 
organization societies in a number of the 
smaller cities had met to discuss their pe- 
culiar problems, and one topic after an- 
other had been run over all too rapidly, until 
the chairman announced that the allotted 
time was over, and called upon one of the 
editors of CHARITIES AND THE ComMMOoONS to 
say the closing words. 

“<T have listened,’ he said, in effect, ‘with 
interest, and I fail to see that the smaller 
cities have any peculiar problems. The 
questions you have been discussing all con- 
front us in New York. You have the same 
kind of men and women as the large cities, 
who can produce the same results by work- 
ing in the same ways. Human nature is 


_ much the same, whether you have a popula- 


tion of one thousand or one million, and 
your problems and those of the great city 
alike are inherent in human nature, not in 
the size of the place in which that human 
nature is found.’ 

“Had the chairman not announced defi- 
nitely the adjournment of the meeting, it is 
probable that the audience would then and 
there have settled itself for another hour’s 
talk, for the question thus raised is not one 
to be settled offhand. Is there a problem of 
the small city? Does size alone create such 
differing conditions that charitable work 
must take on an altered form, or are the 
essential elements of the problems the same 
and the apparent differences due to local 
variations independent of size? 

“There is no question that while the fun- 
damental requirements of charitable work 
are the same everywhere, individual cities 
have individual problems. One of the cities 
represented at this meeting, for instance, 
depends largely upon the summer visitor 
for its prosperity. When he goes the city 
falls into a state of suspended animation. 
There are practically no local industries of 
any importance, and the poorer inhabitants 
not only have to face the difficulties of a 
seasonal industry of the most pronounced 
type, but are further affected by the ex- 
travagant display and lavish expenditure 
which for a portion of the year make thrift 
and slow accumulation of small gains ap- 
pear dull and spiritless modes of getting on 
in life. It is conceivable that even the 
steadiest of ants, if compelled to live all 
summer in a colony of grasshoppers, might 
come to feel that the winter was far off, 
and that dancing and singing had charms 
unknown to steady industry. Another city 
is situated on the direct line between two 
large industrial centers, with the natural 
result that it receives a number of tramps, 
wanderers and homeless men out of all pro- 
portion to its size. Another is in the cot- 
ton manufacturing districts, where the in- 
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dustries present a peculiar variation of the 
seasonal form. In dull times the mills do 
not shut down, but require the workers to 
be on hand, ready to do whatever work 
“comes in whenever it comes in. The em- 
Ploye may be in the mill all day without 
earning half a dollar, but he cannot go 
about to look for other work without losing 
definitely his position in the factory. In 
another, the principal industries of the place 
can use to advantage the strength of small 
and unskilled workers, and the child labor 
problem looms up in disquieting propor- 
tions. And so we might go on through the 
list, pointing out city after city with its 
Own peculiar problem. 

“But it may be said that none of these 
difficulties is inherent in the size of the 
city. Seasonal industries are common in 
New York, though there they may take the 
form of building trades, rather than the 
cultivation of summer visitors. The condi- 
tions of employment in the cotton manu- 
facturing city are paralleled by those in the 
stock yards of Chicago. Child labor is not 
confined to small cities, and tramps are 
found everywhere. 

“This is quite true, but there are two reas- 
ons why it does not meet the case. The 
first is that in any large city a certain equi- 
librium results from its very size. What 
conceivable strike or combination of strikes 


could affect New York as Fall River was - 


affected by its labor troubles in 1904-1905? 
When one trade in Chicago or St. Louis 
reaches its time of stagnation, others are 
approaching their busy season, and afford 
an outlet for the surplus labor released by 
the first. And the relief funds of a great 
city are so large that what constitutes a 
very serious condition of non-employment 
and consequent drain on the charities of a 
small place may really hardly be perceived 
in the multifarious disbursements of the 
larger societies. 

“More important, however, than this first 
difference is the fact that until a commu- 
nity reaches a certain size it is, if not im- 
possible, at least very difficult to carry on 
some forms of work. It is a truism that a 
city must have attained a huge population 
before every man can be certain of finding a 
club of those interested in the same lines as 
he is, and the same holds true of charitable 
work. Specialization cannot be attempted 
until there are large resources, both in the 
way of money and of workers. The small 
city has as many imperative calls for social, 
preventive and constructive work as the 
large, with a far smaller possibility of re- 
sponding to them. Quantitatively, the suf- 
fering, both physical and moral, of a small 
city is far less than that of a large; qualita- 
tively, it is equally intense. The charity 
agent of a small place is in the position of 
a country doctor, who is kept so busy re- 
sponding to general calls that he has no 
chance to specialize, but knows that he has 
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patients suffering, perhaps dying, for lack 
of the special skill and knowledge he does 
not possess. 

“And the difficulty of arousing interest 
and securing the means of engaging special 
workers, is enhanced by the less conspicu- 
ous nature of the evils of a small city. 
Take, for instance, the housing problem. 
In New York, its very size and imminence 
force the community to action. No one can 
walk through the East Side and not feel the 
need for tenement house laws and inspec- 
tion. But the very people who are go im- 
pressed with the huge tenement blocks, the 
unventilated airshafts and dark bedrooms 
of New York, will pass, unheeding, the 
streets of small, over-crowded wooden houses 
in their home city, regardless of their lack 
of sanitary appliances, oblivious of the fact 
that one common pump may be the sole 
water supply for a dozen houses, that this 
may be situated in a yard strewn with re- 
fuse and garbage, that within the houses 
are ill-lighted and ill-ventilated,—the dark 
bed-room, unfortunately, is not confined to 
large cities,—that stairs are broken and 
dirty, that the wooden floors are saturated 
with filth, that men, women and children 
are herded together with small regard for 
the decencies of life, and that, in fact, all 
the ills of the tenement districts of the me- 
tropolis are found, diminished only in area, 
in their own city. Because the evils do 
not exist on such a huge scale and in such 
striking illustrations as to appeal to the 
most careless imagination, people doubt 
their existence, and can hardly be roused to 
do battle against them. 

“T believe, then, that the small city has 
emphatically problems peculiar to itself, 
due to the fact that its size renders it sus- 
ceptible to causes scarcely felt when oper- 
ating against the huge mass of a large city, 
that its limited population greatly increases 
the difficulty of securing specialized effort 
against specialized evils, and that this latter 
tendency is augmented by the difficulty of 
rousing public sentiment against bad condi- 
tions which, quantitatively, are less impres- 
sive than similar ills in large cities. The 
very nature of the National Conference 
obliges it to deal with general questions, 
but do not the conditions of charitable work 
in small cities deserve more attention than 
they have yet received? Cannot their prob- 
lems be discussed to advantage through the 
pages of CHARITIES AND THE Commons? 
Cannot the secretaries of the smaller cities 
do each other and the common cause good 
service by coming forward with their ex- 
perience with difficulties which they believe 
are at least in part due to the size of their 
cities?” 

In line with the suggestion made above in 
slightly changed form the departmental ed- 
itor would say that the Bulletin of the Field 
Department offers a very free and informal 
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means for the frank discussion of the small 
city problems and that the editors will par- 
ticularly welcome any and all contributions 
with the idea that when we have reached 
solid ground we should submit to the editors 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS one Or 
more authoritative articles. 


THE WORK IN ST. LOUIS 


At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Provident Association, recently held, the 
general manager reported that 1,709 differ- 
ent families applied for assistance during 
the year and it is a significant fact that one 
breadwinner out of every three was a widow 
with an average number of three children 
to support. In the case of widows where the 
woman is a good mother, an effort was al- 
ways made to keep the family together, and 
help her rear her children properly until 
they were able to help support the family. 

There were 281 cases of desertion handled 
by the association and many of the cases 
were referred to the proper authorities and 
if the man was found, he was brought to 
justice. It is also noted that in nearly half 
of the homes in which assistance was asked, 
the cause of the need was sickness; twenty- 
four per cent of the sick cases being tuber- 
culosis. 

In twenty-one per cent of the homes 
there was poor housing or bad sanitary ar- 
rangements; in sixteen per cent insuffi- 
cient or improper nourishment; in seven- 
teen per cent ill-treatment or immorality; 
in thirteen per cent. overwork on the part 
of the mother and the remaining eleven 
per cent. were old and feeble persons. 

In making the investigations and reliev- 
ing these 1,709 families, 467 additional 
cases were found that were not relieved be- 
cause they were either unworthy or had 
some other source of aid. These 467 cases 
were rejected for causes as follows: Not in 
need 185; other help available 226, and the 
remaining confirmed beggars, inebriates or 
shiftless. 

Food, fuel and clothing were furnished 
33,038 times at a valuation of $138,128.11; 
indirect aid was furnished through wood- 
yard, lodges, sewing room, laundry and other 
industrial agencies at value of $12,833.57. 

The visiting nurses of the association at- 
tended 821 cases, made 3,229 calls, furnished 
doctors or supplied other help 3,402 times at 
total cost of $1,867.87. 1,464 homeless men 
were cared for in our men’s lodge. The 
total number of applications made to the 
association from all sources was 11,436; 
4,856 investigations were made besides 1,869 
special reports for business houses and in- 
dividuals. 

The Provident Association participates as 
a positive factor in all related movements 
having for their object the improvement of 
physical, moral and social conditions among 
the poor. 
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CHURCH CO-OPERATION 


A meeting, planned by the Associated 
Charities, was held recently in Washington 
to discuss co-operation. 

The purpose of the new movement is to 
bring about closer, systematic co-operation 
among the various churches of Washington; 
to bring church people into closer relations 
with the various charities of the city and 
with the needs which they encounter; and 
to develop among pastors and church con- 
gregations increased interest and activity in 
such lines of preventive social service as the 
improvement of housing conditions, the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and the promotion 
of public playgrounds. The movement also 


hopes to bring about the enlistment of an — 


increased number of volunteers to work as 
friendly visitors, collectors of small savings, 
members of the division conferences of the 
Associated Charities, and in other lines of 
practical service to needy families. It is 
not intended to tie the movement particular- 
ly to the Associated Charities or to any one 
group of philanthropic workers. The pur- 
pose is rather to bring the churches and 
their resources into more effective rela- 
tionship with the civic and social problems 
represented by the 5,906 families with whom 
the Associated Charities had to deal during 
the past fifteen months. 

The committee decided to ask each of the 
ministerial organizations to arrange for a 


presentation of the committee’s plans, and — 
decided that two or three representatives — 


of the committee will go to each denomina- 
tional meeting. This is to be followed up 


by asking each of the pastors to invite a_ 


representative of the committee to some ap- 
propriate church meeting where the needs 
encountered in Washington and plans form- 
ed for meeting these needs may be explained. 

Each one of the gentlemen present took 
an active part in the discussion and speci- 


fied a willingness to render active service. 
A tentative list of representative clergymen — 


who are to be invited to join the com- 
mittee on church co-operation was prepared 
and the chairman was instructed to invite 
the persons named to accept membership on 
the committee. 


ORGANIZED AID, KALAMAZOO 


The Charity Organization Department of 
the Women’s Civic Improvement League of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is endeavoring to draw 
special attention to its work by the publica- 
tion of special stories in the local press. 
Among others is a description of a day’s 
round with the visiting nurse and also a 
description of the Nurses’ Supply Club. In 
this last article it is suggested that this 
work should appeal particularly to those 
who desire to make some memorial to moth- 
ers or fathers or “little children who once 
were with us and are here no more.” It is 
interesting to note that already a number 
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of such memorials are sustaining the work 
of nurses each for one week in this way. 
In fact it is hoped that eventually the nurses 
may be entirely the “memorial nurses,” 
Certainly it will be hard to find a more 
beautiful form of memorial than this. 

In connection with nursing work it is 
interesting to note that Dr. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane’s paper on Almshouse Nursing: 


the Human Needs; the Professional Oppor- « 


tunity, presented at the Nurses’ Associated 
Alumne meeting in Richmond last May has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form. Dr. 
Crane stated that nursing of a high grade 
must be an integral part of the system in 
any ordinary county almshouse. “The sim- 
Ple truth is,’ she writes, “that the county 
almshouse is a hospital with the hospital 
part left out.” } 

Another recent publication of the Kala- 
mazoo organization is an account of a day 
with the savings collector. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN WORCESTER 
$< __ a EER 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities of Worcester was held Monday 
evening, October 21. In his address, the 
president, Dr. Charles L. Nichols,—who had 
recently returned from two years of foreign 
travel and study,—spoke upon Some Phases 
of the Problem of Poverty Abroad, empha- 
sizing the points of likeness and of contrast 
between the conditions under which char- 
itable work is carried on in the countries 
which he visited and in our own. 

The general secretary, Miss Miriam F. 
Witherspoon, gave prominence to the fol- 
lowing points in the report of the work of 
the past year. During those twelve months, 
the Associated Charities of Worcester dealt 
with 480 families; of these, 219 were new, 
and represented twenty-two different na- 
tionalities. At the request of other socie- 
ties and individuals other than the appli- 
cants, it investigated 126 cases, gave or 
obtained temporary aid for 109 families, 
and obtained work, temporary or permanent, 
193 times. 

The Home Savings Society, as a branch 
of the work, collected $3,312., and deposited 
on individual accounts $2,194.25. Most ef- 
fective friendly visiting is done by the home 
savings collectors, in their regular rounds 
of the homes, but there is still a great need 
of additional volunteer visitors. 

A new agency from which much good is 
anticipated is the Worcester Charities Com- 
mission, organized during the past year. It 
represents the Worcester Board of Trade, 
the Ministerial League, the Twentieth 
Century Club, the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, and the Associated Charities. Its ob- 
ject is to serve as a bureau of endorsement, 
which shall pass upon the credentials of al- 
leged charitaole organizations soliciting aid 
in Worcester. Recent experience has proven 
the need of some board which can render 
this discriminating service. ; 
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VISUALIZED STATISTICS 
—————— oe 


The annual meeting of the Washington, 
D. C., Associated Charities furnished an op- 
portunity for Charles F. Weller, the general 
secretary, to graphically explain some sta- 
istics of the work of the society. This was 
done by means of throwing upon a stere- 
opticon canvas some tables, which were 
ready for the Annual Report. This presen- 
tation of what many people might consider 
were in themselves uninteresting tables, 
was most effective. During the fifteen 
months since the last report, inasmuch as 
the fiscal year of the society has been 
changed, there have been 78,726 visits made 
by the paid and volunteer agents of the 
society. This includes 9,572 visits made by 
collectors of savings, and 15,022 made by 
district agents. To show how much of the 
work of the society is not covered by the 
giving of relief, a table was presented, 
showing that only one out of four cases on 
the average was in need of material re- 
lief. It was shown that, since 1899, there 
has been a gradual cutting down in the 
number of families applying for aid. In 
1899, it was 1848. In 1907, it was only 1,284. 

The field secretary of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons spoke on national aspects of char- 
ity organization work. He dwelt upon the 
fact that the new Field Department would 
attempt to be a chain of communication be- 
tween the older societies, and would also 
serve in connection with new movements in- 
itiated by interested persons in communi- 
ties not heretofore organized. He spoke of 
the many features of the Washington work, 
including the education of the community 
along right lines in connection with social 
work, but indicated that it was necessary 
that the district agents should have more 
assistance than they now have. 


ANOTHER PERMANENT BUILDING 


The United Charities of Beaumont, Texas, 
have secured permission from the city to 
erect a building upon a portion of a public 
square, a substantial structure either of 
brick, stone, or building blocks, which will 
be constructed as a permanent home for the 
society. Occupying as it does public land, 
the society will see that the building does 
not lack artistic and ornamental effect. 


A CHANGE IN TERRE HAUTE 
eed Eo elt oli aa Bie hk Ft ae Ra a) 


Mrs. Annie E.° Palmateer has resigned 
from the general secretaryship of the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity at Terre Haute, 
Ind., to become secretary of the Friendly 
Inn. She has been succeeded by Miss 
Rhoda Welding, who has hitherto been a 
member of the staff of the Indianapolis 
Charity Organization Society. 


The Delinquent 


Samuel J. Barrows, Department Editor 


Outdoor Labor and Road Work for Prisoners—Cheap Amusements and 
Crime—Proposed Commission in Maryland—Virginia’s 
“Schools for Crime’’—Changes in lowa 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR CONVICTS 
SE ee as EE ee Sale DME) Da a Lh Bee eae 


Charles R. Henderson of the University of 
Chicago has rendered a good service in se- 
curing and editing a translation of the re- 
ports on Outdoor Labor for Convicts1 pre- 
pared for the Seventh International Prison 
Congress held at Budapest in 1905. High- 
teen reports were presented to that congress 
from six different countries, including the 
United States, and the ground was pretty 
well covered. The papers have been trans- 
lated by some of Dr. Henderson’s students 
and made the subject of a report to the gov- 
ernor of Illinois. Dr. Henderson also visit- 
ed various prisons and penal colonies in Hu- 
rope for the study of this particular topic. 
He has added a report of the vagrancy com- 
mittee of Lincolnshire, England, on the Bel- 
gian labor colonies and an extract from a 
report of Dr. F. H. Wines on Farm Prisons 
in Louisiana. 

In a general introduction Dr. Henderson 
reviews the subject comprehensively, from 
the American standpoint and in relation to 
fundamental principles of modern penology. 
As a means of counteracting tuberculosis, 
the scourge of prisons, outdoor labor for 
prisoners is highly recommended and when 
conducted under proper conditions of secur- 
ity and retirement has produced excellent 
results. ’ 

In line with the suggestions made in 
the report of Dr. Charles R. Henderson con- 
cerning outdoor labor for convicts are 
the experiments made in the state of Wash- 
ington. A report says: “Convicts are em- 
ployed on the Methow-Barron road, 158 miles 
long, running up to the Canadian boundary. 
They live in a camp in the open air. There 
are twenty-eight men, four of whom attend 
to the cooking and care of the camp, the re- 
maining twenty-four working on the road. 
They are now cutting around a great rocky 
bluff for a distance of a mile and a half, the 
most difficult piece of work on the entire 
road. It is estimated that the construction 
of this piece of road under the usual contract 
system would be $9,000, but the state ex- 
pects to do it with convict labor at a saving 
of one-third. According-to the state high- 
way commissioner, who recently returned 
from a tour of inspection, the state is sav- 
ing $600 a month through the employment 
of convicts. 


1Outdoor Labor for Convicts published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. This book may be purchased 
at publisher’s price through the offices of CHAKITIES 
AND THE COMMONS. 
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“An important feature of the experiment 
is that the convicts all like the work and 
want to keep at it all winter. They work 
with the hammers and drills with a vim that 
free labor could not equal. They enjoy the 
open air, the climate, the certain sense of 
freedom they possess, the absence of prison 
routine and the excellent bill of fare.” The 
report seems to be rational in maintaining 
that the prospects for the reformation of 
prisoners under this healthful industrial 
work are much better than when they are 
shut up in their cells in idleness. 


TENDENCY OF CHEAP AMUSEMENT 
i core een eee Se a 


In Washington, D. C., attention is now be- 
ing given by the chief probation officer to 
the demoralizing effect on the boys of the 
city of cheap amusements and their tendency 
to promote crime. A similar inquiry is go- 
ing on in Chicago. The five-cent theaters 
and penny arcades have been under inspec- 
tion by a special squad organized to watch 
them. The Chicago Record in an editorial 
on The Manufacture of Criminals says: 

“Somewhat more difficult and complicated 
than the question of nickel-theater regu- 
lation is that of bringing the real theaters 
of the lower class under sufficient but legal 
and proper control. The mischief traceable 
to glorification of crime and brutality and 
passion is certainly greav, but it is not al- 
ways easy to draw the line between merely 
crude melodrama and vicious exploitation of 
crime under the guise of popular ‘art.’ Ac- 
cording to Judge Petit of the Municipal 
court, boys are hypnotized into the commis- 
sion of penitentiary offenses—burglary, rob- 
bery, “holding up,” ete—by some of the spec- 
tacles in the cheap theaters, while girls of 
tender age are exposed to evil associations 
and immoral influences. Seven boys, all 
frequenters of a particular place of so-called 
amusement, were brought before Judge Pet- 
it in one day and charged with thirty-five 
separate offenses. Pistols and skeleton keys 
had been found in their possession, and they 
had been taught to steal and conspire by 
the examples of desperate outlawry and ex- 
citing adventure that had been ‘acted’ be- | 
fore them. Theaters are not licensed to 
manufacture vagrants and criminals. The 
question of juvenile protection and theater 
supervision should be earnestly taken up by 
the council and the judges of the juvenile 
and municipal courts.” 


The Delinquent 


REFORMS IN MARYLAND 
Se 


The State Bar Association, in conjunction 
with the Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
is preparing a bill creating a commission of 
five to examine the criminal laws and report 
their recommendations for amendments to 
the legislature of 1910. The State Bar Asso- 
ciation has asked that three of its members 
be appointed on the commission, while the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society will have two repre- 
sentatives. It is hoped by this plan to have 
the commission include men who know the 
law, as well as students of sociology. The 
result aimed at is a code applicable to pres- 
ent day conditions, with punishments which 
will fit crimes. It is thought the plan will 
meet with little or no opposition because of 
the general complaint against many of the 
laws by state’s attorneys and practicing 
criminal lawyers. 

Referring to these proposed reforms the 
Baltimore American considers the most 
promising of them to be the indeterminate 
Sentence. “It places the criminal on his 
good behavior and is at the same time a mer- 
ciful provision. It makes an appeal to one’s 
self interest, and one’s manhood at the same 
time, and it creates a feeling that by follow- 
ing the right, advantages will ensue which 
are not confined to mere physical liberty.” 
While the indeterminate sentence furnishes 
an incentive to the prisoner, one of the best 
arguments for its adoption is that it furnish- 
es a vastly better protection to society than 
the definite sentence. 


CONDITIONS IN VIRGINIA JAILS 
———— 


The Richmond News lately printed a vig- 
orous and stirring editorial concerning the 
condition of the Virginia jails. It is al- 
ways a healthy sign when local newspapers 
take up the subject of improving local con- 
ditions. The News says: “It is evident, 
from testimony from many sources, that 
many of our jails, probably a large majority 
of them, are disgraceful to the common- 
wealth and unworthy of civilized people. 
They are foul, unsanitary, ill-ventilated, in- 
fested with vermin. They are schools of 
crime and appliances of degradation. No 
man can be confined in one of them either 
to await trial or to undergo punishment 
without coming out worse than he was when 
he went in. A very decent boy, committed 
for some boyish escapade, is likely to come 
out of any jail in Virginia a hardened crim- 
inal, a graduate in vice, because his time 
in jail is likely to mean association with the 
lowest and most vicious elements of the 
population.” 

Virginia is not alone in this matter. It 
has the company of many of the oldest states 
of the union in maintaining these unfortu- 
nate jail conditions. May we not hope for 
a general movement in all our states to 
remedy them? 
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PRISON REFORM IN IOWA 
——_—— Os A 


The state of Iowa is fairly well fitted to 
care for its criminal and dependent classes. 
Homes, well equipped, supported partly by 
national, partly by state funds, are provided 
for the soldiers and their orphans. Sepa- 
rate industrial schools for boys and girls; 
schools for the blind and reeble-minded, and 
hospitals for inebriety as well as for the 
sick are well maintained. Up to the present 
those detained for crime have been kept in 
two penitentiaries, one at Fort Madison and 
the other at Anamosa. 

The legislation of last winter provided for 
a marked change in the treatment of prison- 
ers. The chief feature of the new law is the 
conversion of the Anamosa penitentiary into- 
a reformatory, which is retained as a part of 
the penitentiary system. The clause of the 
law of the most interest reads: “Any male 
person who shall be committed to the peni- 
tentiary after the fourth day of July, 1907 
(except those convicted of murder, treason, 
sodomy, or incest), and who at the time of 
commitment is between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty years and who has never before 
been convicted of a felony, shall be confined 
in the reformatory.” The purpose of the 
law is to segregate the vicious and confirm- 
ed criminals and to reform the young men 
and reclaim them for social usefulness. In 
a second section provision is made for an 
“indeterminate sentence” for all committed 
to the institution. 

It will be seen that these changes are 
sweeping and their effects will be far-reach- 
ing. The law also makes necessary a new 
board, known as the Board of Parole, con- 
sisting of three men named by the governor, 
with whom lies the power of making all 
regulations for the parole of any prisoner in 
the reformatory. 

This reform is certainly in the right di- 
rection. The most cursory review of crim- 
inal procedure in the past reveals the aban- 
donment of the audacious pretentions to om- 
niscience and omnipotence on the part of the 
governing powers and the growing tendency 
of society to take part of the blame for con- 
ditions of crime. It is time reformers more 
completely appreciated the century-old the- 
ory that individuals are only partly in per- 
haps all instances, and only slightly in many 
instances, to blame for their infractions of 
the law. Born into a social environment 
they have no power in selecting and still 
less in moulding, those so constituted that 
they readily yield certainly deserve consid- 
eration, and society in cruelly punishing in- 
dividuals for those actions it has been helpful 
in causing is equally unjust and injudicious. 
The work of John Howard and the influence 
of the large humanitarian spirit he repre- 
sented should be fostered and society should 
do something for its unfortunate members 
after they fall to compensate for its indif- 
ference before. W. B. GuTurin. 


Defectives and Dependents 


Alexander Johnson, Department Editor 


Canada Studies European Methods—Some Misleading Statistics—Efficiency 
Rules in Rhode Island—Hansas and Complete State Care for In- 
sane—Overcrowding in Indiana Asylums—New York Problems 


CANADA’S METHODS 


The Ontario government recently sent a 
commission of physicians to Europe to,study 
new methods with the insane. Their report 
has been published and is interesting and in- 
structive. The personnel of the commission 
is noteworthy. Dr. Willoughby, who is a 
“member of the government without port- 
folio”, was chairman. His colleagues were 
Dr. C. K. Clark and Dr. E. Ryan, medical su- 
perintendents, respectively, of the Toronto 
and Kingston asylums. They made a spe- 
cial study of the organization and equipment 
of psychiatric hospitals for persons suffer- 
ing from mental diseases, but who might be 
cured if properly treated without going to 
the asylums, and recommended the adoption 
of the system here. This has already been 
under consideration by the government, and 
even before the commission started it had 
been thought that a beginning should be 
made in connection with the new General 
Hospital in Toronto, by the erection of a 
separate wing for the accommodation of a 
psychiatric clinic, where one hundred pa- 
tients could be treated. In the light of the 
report of the commissioners there is no 
doubt that the idea will be carried out. 

The commission recommends that there 
should be fewer institutions for the treat- 
ment of the chronic insane, as opposed to 
the indefinite extension of the cottage sys- 
tem. Inquiry into the system which in 
theory is ideal, showed that practically it 
is a failure. 


WHERE EFFICIENCY RULES! 
Be Natta ork Mtn be lees LI lial 


It is interesting and gratifying to see how 
the progressive states are ignoring state 
lines in their choice of officials. The Board 
of Corrections and Charities of Rhode Island 
when they chose Dr. A. H. Harrington as 
head of their Hospital for Insane, did not 
ask where he votes, nor how he stands with 
this or that “influence,” but simply took him 
because of his qualifications as a highly- 
trained physician, a good executive and a 
man of large, varied and successful experi- 
ence in several states. The states which, 
like New York, limit their choice of public 
servants to their own citizens, are to that 
extent distinctly backward. 


MISLEADING STATISTICS 
a es 


Dr. B. T. Sanborn, of Maine, thinks the 
proportionate number of insane has dimin- 
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ished in that state in the past thirty-five 
years. Unfortunately, his statistics begin 
with the United States census of 1880, which 
was far from accurate. That shows 1,542 
insane in Maine that year, while in 1890, 
the census takers found the number less by 
262. Similar alleged reductions in the ten 
years, discredited by the actual population 
of the hospitals, occur in other states. For 
instance, in Indiana, where the two censuses, ~ 
1880 and 1890, showed an absolute seven per 
cent reduction and the hospital population 
an actual increase of forty per cent. It 
would be good to believe that even in one 
state of the Union the proportion of sane 
people is growing, but the figures are far 
from satisfactory. 

Figures about insanity, even more than 
most other social statistics, need scientific 
interpretation, or they are sadly misleading. 
For instance, how comes it that there are 
fewer insane among the same number of 
indoor mechanics as of outdoor laborers, and 
why should twenty-six per cent of foreign- 
born give a state forty-six per cent of its in- 
sane? 


RHODE ISLAND’S NEW SCHOOL 
pa Aa tenn Raat Reh AR A seta ciat Sis 


It is planned to begin the Rhode Island 
School for the Feeble-Minded, in a small way, 
on the property purchased, and to let it 
grow in an easy and natural manner. The 
trustees are watching what is being done in 
Massachusetts, at Waverley and the new 
institution at Wrentham. They could not 
have better models. If they could catch, 
for a superintendent, some such New Eng- 
lander, physician, educator, farmer and man 
of affairs, as Dr. Fernald, especially if he 
could have had a similar experience of a 
few years’ work in a Western state, they 
would be happy. 


INDIANA’S CROWDED ASYLUMS 


The state in which the pressure for room 
for the insane in the hospitals is not felt, 
is in the small minority. Indiana adopted 
the policy of complete state care, when she 
had but one institution, forty years ago, but 
her hospitals have never had room enough 
and, with the fifth now building, do not 
promise enough room. One county, the lar- 
gest, has built a county asylum, and there 
was a@ movement voiced at the recent state 
conference, which may grow, in favor of the 
general return to county care of the chron- 
ics. 


Defectives and Dependents 


TO ADOPT STATE CARE 
EE SARE 


Kansas, where many insane are still kept 
in almshouses, is considering the Illinois 
policy of complete state care. Social con- 
ditions of Kansas resemble those of Wiscon- 
sin, and it seems strange that they do not 
look to that sister agricultural and sparsely 
settled state for a system to copy, instead 
of emulating the example of Illinois, with 
its crowded manufacturing counties. Mean- 
while Illinois is still far from complete state 
care, except in theory, while Wisconsin has 
long had complete and satisfactory care, 
under state supervision. 

Maryland has assumed complete state care 
of the insane, to begin in 1909. Her Com- 
mission on Lunacy is now wrestling with the 
problem of how to provide accommodation. 
One new mammoth institution and additions 
to the old ones are proposed. Meanwhile 
the secretary is investigating the Massachu- 
setts system, (copied from Scotland, Belgium 
and France), of boarding out certain harm- 
less chronics. 

The same phenomenon has been noticed in 
other districts, and once even in a whole 
state (Nevada), which established a hospital 
for insane on its boom, and kept the patients 
when their sane fellow citizens moved else- 
where. 


TO CONCENTRATE MANAGEMENT 
ee 


The Illinois Board of State Charities is 
proposing a concentrated system of business 
management for the seventeen state institu- 
tions it has under supervision. 
the plan may cut the ground from under the 
feet of the advocates of the Board of Con- 
trol, but that is not the inducement that in- 
spires the board’s action. It believes the 
present system to be extravagant and un- 
businesslike, and it wants to see all the 
state’s business done as well as, or a little 
better than, that of the best private corpora- 
tion. 


CHILD IMPORTATION 


If the New Jersey law regulating the im- 
portation of dependent children for adop- 
» tion, is enforced, it would seem as though 
that infant industry will have a serious set- 
back. Commissioner Wight has published 
the rules under which it can be allowed, 
and they include an indemnity bond of 
$1,000, against the child becoming a public 
charge, the bond to be approved by the com- 
missioner. The people with whom the child 
is placed must make semi-annual reports of 
its condition, etc. The applicants must give 
full particulars about the child-helping so- 
ciety in the case, as well as about the child. 
The law is not so rigid as that of Michigan, 
where the sureties on the bond must be resi- 
dent freeholders, but the commissioner seems 
to be made judge of the sufficiency of the 
bond offered, and if he lives up to the law, 
he will not have many to pass on. 


Incidentally, . 
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LUNATICS IN JAIL 


The need for detention hospitals and phy- 
chopathie wards, and for the instruction of 
public officials in their use, is emphasized 
by the statement of Dr. Adolph Mayer of the 
State Hospital for the Insane, Randall’s Isl- 
and (whose word no one who knows him 
will question), that even in a city which has 
a hospital for the insane within its limits, 
many patients are still taken to jail. 


WHERE LUNATICS PREPONDERATE 
SNE ERATE 


Singularly enough, though the overcrowd- 
ing in New York state seems greatest in the 
metropolitan distircts, it ig in the small 
urban communities that the proportion of 
insanity to population is growing most rap- 
idly. This may be because of the flow of 
people to the large cities, leaving their in- 
sane behind them. 


WOMEN VOTE RADICALLY 
a ll ne end nne 


The advocates of the sterilization of crim- 
inals and degenerates were reinforced by 
the women delegates at the recent National 
Purity Congress, who carried a resolution in 
its favor, although the men present nearly 
all voted against it. At the same meeting 
Bolton Hall argued that, in too many cases, 
rescue work means the displacing of the 
weakest of the respectable wage-earners, who 
may fall into the chasm. 


HUGHES’S QUOTABLE PHRASES 
RODE 


Governor Hughes is a national benefactor. 
He gives us a good, quotable phrase almost 
every time he makes a speech. Here are 
some recent ones. He calls the delegates to 
the state conferences, “representatives of the 
organized militia of philanthropy.” In 
speaking of the new school for boys at Roch- 
ester, he says: “You are saving society from 
itself. Philanthropy is a safeguard of de- 
mocracy.” In speaking of the highest type 
of efficiency in state institutions, he said: 
“This is no idle dream. It requires merely 
that patriotism with reference to state ac- 
tivity, that is exhibited so freely in other 
matters close to our heart. Let it be under- 
stood that this is the people’s ideal. We 
should not have to turn to private institu- 
tions for samples of efficiency.” 


AFTER CARE IN ILLINOIS 


Dr. Richard Dewey, one time of Kankakee, 
Ill., now in charge of a private asylum in 
Wisconsin, is the champion, among medical 
superintendents, of the after care of the dis- 
charged insane. He deplores the general at- 
titude of aversion, suspicion and fear of dis- 
charged patients, and says they should ve 
treated like people who have recovered from 
any other disease. He claims there is no 
more, and often less, disgrace attaching to 
insanity than to liver disease or gout. 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Livingston Farrand, Department Editor 


Rhode Island’s New Association—Work Organized in Providence—National 


Association’s Itinerary—Work at St. Louis—New Clinics in Chicago 


PROVIDENCE LEAGUE 


The tuberculosis exhibition which was 
held in Providence last March has stimu- 
lated the organization of work not only in 
that city but throughout the state of Rhode 
Island to a marked degree. The former tu- 
berculosis committee of the Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity was reorganized in April 
under the name of the Providence League 
for the Suppression of Tuberculosis, and 
while still continuing as a committee of the 
parent society, has assumed full responsi- 
bility for the campaign against tuberculosis, 
not only in an educational line, but in pro- 
viding relief as well. Arrangements have 
been made with the Dis.rict Nurses Associ- 
ation, which is most efficiently handled in 
Providence, whereby three visiting nurses 
devote their entire time to tuberculous pa- 
tients; the cost being assumed by the league, 
but the nurses being under the control of the 
District Nurses’ Association. The plan has 
been found to work admirably and will be 
followed and extended in the future. 

All cases applying at the clinic of the 
Rhode Island Hospital are followed up by 
one of the nurses, complete information be- 
ing obtained as to home conditions and tne 
necessity, if any, for relief. The greatest 
drawback which the league experiences in 
Providence is the lack of facilities for ad- 
vanced cases. It is hoped that better pro- 
vision will be made during the coming year. 

The superintendent of the State Board of 
Health, Dr. Gardner T. Swarts, has pre- 
pared a state exhibition which will be sent 
through the various cities of Rhode Island 
for the purpose of arousing interest in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. The league 
has decided to undertake a day camp during 
the coming year, similar to the one which 
has been conducted with such success in 
Boston. 


ST. LOUIS SOCIETY 


During the past summer the St. Louis 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis has been holding a series of open air 
meetings on the subject of tuberculosis, 
in the public school yards of the city. Thir- 
teen such meetings were held, with.a total 
attendance of over 50,000. The results are 
already evident in the interest shown in the 
districts from which the children are drawn; 
requests for information and the work of 
the visiting nurses having been greatly in- 
creased. 

During the month of October the winter 
campaign of the society was inaugurated by 
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the installing of an exhibit in two of the 
largest windows of a department store in 
St. Louis. It is proposed subsequently to 
send the exhibit from quarter to quarter ° 
through the city. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for the attendance of 
school children and for a series of meetings 
to be held in the more congested districts of 
the city. 


RHODE ISLAND’S ASSOCIATION 


The Rhode Island Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- — 
ciation has been organized with Ernest D. 
Easton as secretary and with headquarters 
in Providence. An active campaign is pro- 
posed for the coming year with the following 
features: 

1. An information bureau to furnish knowl- 
edge to persons throughout the state con- 
cerning institutions for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

2. An exnibition which is now being pre- 
pared by the State Board of Health will be 
sent through the different school districts 
and factory quarters with the state board 
and the association co-operating. 

3. A general educational campaign in- 
cluding lectures, lantern exhibitions, the 
publication of leaflets and the circulation of 
knowledge through the press. 

4. Co-operation with the factory commit- 
tee appointed last year by the Board of 
Trade of Providence, a group of manufac- 
turers and the Providence League for the 
Suppression of Tuberculosis to investigate 
conditions of working men and to try to get 
co-operation between the employer and the 
employed in the elimination of the disease. 

5. The establishment of tuberculosis 
classes and day camps following out the 
Boston idea. 

6. An attempt to provide for the furnish- 
ing of proper employment for arrested cases. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
VL 


The exhibition of the National Associa- 
tion which has been at Jamestown during 
the summer has been sent to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where it opened on December 16, 
thus modifying the original plan of begin- 
ning the southern campaign in Louisville. 
The Louisville exhibition will open on Janu- 
ary 10. The interest which has already 
been aroused in the southern states is well 
shown by the fact that during the last 
month two special tuberculosis dispensaries 
have been opened in Richmond, under the 
auspices of the local board of health, while 
a third is projected. 


The Trend of Things 


CLINICS IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute is 
Planning the opening of several special tu- 
berculosis clinics working in co-operation 
with the existing dispensaries. The plan, 
as agreed to by the Rush Medical School 
Dispensary is that the dispensary shall set 
aside two rooms for the use of the Tubercu- 
losis Institute and will appoint men to this 
service subject to the approval of the insti- 
tute. The institute will supply special tu- 


The Trend 


Jacob Riis has one more of his “human 
interest” articles in the Christmas Garden 
Magazine. It records a heart-breaking ex- 
perience of Wilhelm Miller, one of the 
editors of the magazine, who wanted to give 
flowers to people so as to confer a little 
pleasure “and with this thought in his heart 
he had gone among the poor to make them 
happy. But on the way he had fallen among 
Philistines. Not of the poor—not they; 
never! ‘On the way,’ I said. People he 
met there, who said they knew the poor and 
their ways and their longings—and, let us 
be charitable, perhaps they thought they did 
—had told him that there was no interest 
in flowers, that it was only sentimental 
mush and that they couldn’t trace any bene- 
fit from it; that our methods of flower-giv- 
ing go back to the Middle Ages like so many 
other charitable ideas which tend to pauper- 
ize people instead of making them independ- 
ent; and that in the hospitals, flowers were 
a nuisance because their fragrance makes 
the patients sick, and it was too much bother 
for the nurses to water them. 

“All this they told him, these people who 
were traveling on the way to the poor and 
never got there—I mean to their hearts and 
into the homes where they were themselves.” 

Dr. Miller was saddened by the statisti- 
cians whom he had encountered. And for 
days the third floor of Doubleday, Page & 
Co. was far from being the genial, sympa- 
thetic haunt that flower-lovers of all ages 
have come to believe it. 

“So my friend had come back dispirited 
and it all crept into his letter to me. I wrote 
back to him to believe not one word of the 
libel, for never on any account anywhere is 
the man to be trusted who can see no beauty 
and no use in a flower. Also, I added that 
when I came East I would tell him a story 
that would set him right, which is what I 
am doing now. Once upon a time there 
was a winter when our children had the 
scarlet fever. There were three of them 
and they came down with it, end on, as it 
were, in the way mothers know.” 

The long, hard winter waned slowly. One 
day, as Mr. Riis was wandering about the 
garden, his toe pushed up a frozen weed 
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berculosis nurses and the other special ne- 
cessities of a tuberculosis clinic. Besides 
the clinic at Rush, others will be opened at 
the Northwestern Medical School and at the 
dispensary of the United Hebrew Charities, 
Adding to these the one opened during the 
summer at Olivet House, it will be seen that 
the institute will soon have four tuberculo- 
sis dispensaries widely separated as to loca- 
tion, and each in a densely crowded quarter 
of the city. 


of Things 


that had been thrown out by the January 
thaw. It was just a little knot of sprawl- 
ing roots. He put it in a pot and took it 
into the children’s room to be thawed out. 
It grew in the pale sunlight that slanted into 
the window. On Easter Sunday it came 
full circle—a little rescued dandelion. It 
was better than doctor’s medicine to sick 
children. 

“At night when I was back from the office, 
I sat in the sickroom and told them stories 
of the poor children I had Seen that day and 
of their hard lives in the tenements. 
When summer came, the children brought 
home big armfuls of daisies to take to ‘the 
poors.’ 

“I carried the daisies across the ferry, but 
I never got much farther. The children of 
the street, the little ragamuffins, besieged 
me the moment they saw them. I gave 
them all I had, and the next day I brought 
more. The day after that the children 
waited for me at the ferry house and I had 
to get the policeman detailed there to rescue 
me,” 

Then he wrote up his experience for his 
newspaper, and asked the host of workers 
who came through the fields of Jersey or 
Long Island to bring flowers as they came. 
His office became a flower mission, and six 
policemen helped him distribute through 
Mulberry and Mott streets, The distribu- 
tion became systematized, and, as the result, 
aid was given by the extempore organiza- 
tion to the board of health’s overworked 
summer doctors. 

When he first gave the flowers away he 
sometimes suspected the children. 

“But after the episode of the little fellow 
with the crippled sister, I never did. He 
held one handful of daisies behind his back 
and begged hotly for another and when I 
sternly reproved him, he pleaded, ‘for me 
little sister.’ 

““Tf you have a little sister,’ I said, hard- 
ening my heart, ‘bring her here and I will 
give her all she wants,’ and boring his way 
through the swarming pack of youngsters 
he was off down the street. When I had 
quite forgotten about him, half-way down 
the block I saw him coming toiling up, 
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dragging a little hunchback girl in a wagon 
made of a soap-box on wooden wheels. My 
flowers were nearly out and the anxious 
clamor for posies was rising shrill, but the 
crowd gave way readily to let: them in as 
he pulled up before me, tears and perspi- 
ration furrowing his dirty brown cheeks in 
little rivers, for he was afraid he was too 
late. And not a child in that wild mob 
reached forth a hand till the little girl’s lap 
was filled. 

“Out of the friendships that grew in the 
path of the flowers came, when the first sum- 
mer was over, a natural wish to be near 
those to whom we had come close in their 
homes and in their lives as Philistines never 
do, and so we stayed. And in the course of 
time there grew up the social settlement at 
48 and 50 Henry street, within a stone’s 
throw of the place where we first bunched 
our flowers, to which in later years was 
given my name. And there it stands to-day, 
a big, beautiful building, freed from debt 
by the friends we made for the Other Half 
among the Half up on the avenues who live 
in handsome houses but have not for that 
cause hardened hearts. Freed from debt 
and ‘set apart in the service of all God’s 
children,’ whether of Christian or Jew or 
pagan, if any there be. That shall be its 
spirit for all time, please God. All the work 
of one little wild flower, grateful for being 
saved from death in the snow and cold.” 


The Boston Herald has an interesting sta- 
tistical article on the night schools. ‘‘The 
night schools of Boston are really furnishing 
an answer locally to the oft-repeated query 
of students of sociology in America— What 
shall we do with the vast hordes of immi- 
grants who are coming to our shores?’ For 
these schools are making American citizens 
out of them. There is no force at work in 
Boston which is so strong a factor in the 
assimilation of the various races. There 
are twenty-four night schools in  Bos- 
ton, and the enrolment has jumped marvel- 
lously this year. The attendance for October 
was considerably greater than a year ago. 
This increase over past years cannot be 
ascribed to increased immigration only. Mr. 
Lamprey and others who have studied the 
situation say that the explanation lies in the 
increased efficiency in methods and the 
additional facilities offered. 

“What race furnishes the bulk of this in- 
crease? The Italians and Jews, in point of 
numbers; but the greatest proportional 
increase in attendance at the night schools 
this year is among the Greeks, especially 
in the Quincy and the Washington Allston 
school districts. 

“They teach so wide a variety of subjects 
that the illiterate toiler from the shops or 
the tired street vender, whatever his color 
or life history, may obtain, first, a knowl- 
edge of English, and then proceed to ac- 
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quaint himself with mathematics, modern 


languages, chemistry, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, shorthand, commercial law and 
commercial geography, physics, economics, — 


literature, English composition, civil service 
requirements, drawing and design. 

“A girl pupil may learn domestic science, 
millinery, dressmaking and embroidery. 

“There were 491 teachers, all told, engaged — 
at the night schools last year. But the aver- 
age number of teachers employed was con- 
siderably lower. During the year which has 
just begun the average number of teachers 
on duty all the time will be between 350 and 
400. 

“The first great difficulty that presents it- 
self is that the pupils persist in thinking in 
their own language. So that is the first thing 
to be corrected. When interpreters were em- 
ployed alone, this was found sometimes to 
be difficult of accomplishment. Now the © 
teachers work out their own salvation, with 
the occasional help of the interpreter. 

“Some of the special features of the work 
of the evening schools throw valuable light 
on the broad scope of it. For instance, the 
classes in sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
and embroidery are well attended in all the 
elementary schools, and they do work that 
is worth while. But there is little demand 
for cooking and carpentry instruction.” 


The twentieth annual report of the execu- 
tive committee of the Charity Organization 
Society of Melbourne, Australia, tells the 
incident that helped to tie together the 
random charitable activities of the city. 

“A poor derelict, ejected from his dwell- 
ing for non-payment of rent, and being too © 
sick to walk, was bundled by his landlord 
into a cab in order to be driven to the near- 
est hospital; but death mercifully took him 
on the way, while being passed from one 
institution to another in the vain search for 
succor.” ; 

The report pleads for inter-colonial con- 
ferences on charity, and suggests for sub- 
jects: 

1. Infant mortality and the methods adopt- 
ed in various countries for reducing the pres- 
ent excessive rate. 

2. The children of the state and the treat- 
ment of the neglected and delinquent. Ap- 
prenticeship. The teaching of thrift, 

8. The reform of the adult. The vagrant. 
Labour colonies (compulsory and free). The 
indeterminate sentence and probation. 

4. The mobilization of labour. Labour 
bureaux. Insurance against unemployment. 
Provision for old age. 

5. The medical charities. Their co-opera- 
tion with each other and with general chari- 
ties. The abuse of charities. Overlapping. 

The report closes by saying, “The charity 
of yesterday bids fair to be the justice of 
to-morrow,” which shows that American 
phrases possess carrying power. 
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Communications 
THE GREED OF THE LANDLORD 
=== SREED OF THE LANDLORY 


The following interesting correspondence 
between the Harlem Property Owners’ As- 
sociation and Jacob A. Riis, was brought 
about by a report of Mr. Riis’s speech de 
livered before the recent conference of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
The correspondence is reprinted in full: 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis, 
48 Henry Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir—At a meeting of the Harlem 
Property Owners’ Association held last even- 
ing many of the members expressed indigna- 
tion at remarks attributed to you in the issue 
of the New York Times of Friday, November 
22, 1907, on the eighth page, in which you 
were reported to have: said at the closing 
conference of charity workers held at the 
United Charities Building, Fourth avenue 
and Twenty-second street that “the greed of 
the landlord of the tenement house is re- 
sponsible for the 360,000 dark rooms in this 
city, and that we should take his hand from 
the tenants’ throat.” 

A resolution was unanimously passed di- 
recting me to communicate with you and 
ascertain, whether you were correctly quoted 
in said newspaper article. ‘ 

Our association consists of numerous own- 
ers of property who take a pride in keeping 
their houses in the best Sanitary condition; 
and when we have, in the past, opposed 
changes in the law affecting the dwellers in 
tenement houses we have done so because 
such proposed changes had no relation to 
the sanitary welfare of such tenement house 
dwellers. 

If you have made the statement attributed 
to you, which undoubtedly reflects upon 
every property owner in our city, it tends 
to create a false impression in the minds 
of our citizens, and is a remark, which we 
cannot allow to pass unnoticed, unless you 
give facts, figures and your reasons in de- 
tail, for making such a rash assertion, 

I trust that you have not been correctly 
quoted; but that if you have made any 
criticism of tenement house conditions in 
this city, they were reflections justified by 
the facts and indicative of that fair-minded- 
ness that should be the characteristic of any 
and every person who presumes to discuss 
a question of such public importance. 

I would be pleased to hear from you at 
your early convenience, 

Yours truly, 
Ika J. ETTInGeEr. 

No. 257 Broadway, New York city. 


Mr. Ira J. Ettinger, 
Counsel to the Harlem Property Owners’ 
Association, 257 Broadway, N. Y. city. 
Dear Sir.—I have your letter of November 
23 asking me if at a recent meeting of 
charity workers I said that “the greed of the 
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landlord of the tenement house is responsi- 
ble for the 360,000 dark rooms in this city, 
and that we should take his hand from the 
tenant’s throat.” 

I have not seen the report in the Times 
which you quote, and probably what I said 
has been somewhat twisted. In fact from 
your statement it certainly has. I do not 
think that I referred at that meeting to the 


responsibility of the tenement house 
builder for the 360,000 dark rooms. 
Perhaps I am mistaken, but let me 


say at once that if I did not, was 
an omission wholly due to the lack of 
time. I have written and spoken of that 
responsibility, which has loaded our city 
with its saddest legacy of heedlessness and 
Selfishness, for twenty years, and you will 
have no difficulty in finding plenty of ma- 
terial upon which you may base your con- 
tention, if at this late day you propose to 
question it. Let me refer you also to a long 
series of court decisions in upholding the 
tenement-house law, and to the successive re- 
ports of the Tenement House Commissions 
of 1884, 1894, and this last one of half a 
dozen years ago, out of the work of which 
grew the Tenement House Department. 

However, I suppose you have no such 
fatuous intention, and are concerned merely 
with the attacks upon the present-day land- 
lord who cannot, if he would, if he be also 
a builder, add any more dark rooms to our 
misery, because the law made to undo the 
evil of the past will not let him. This then 
is what I said of his class: “That the fore- 
ing up of tenement house rents in New York 
these last few years quite forty per cent, if 
the records of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and all current observation are to be 
trusted, is a crime and infamy for which the 
landlord is responsible; that even if the law 
had made it more expensive to build a new 
tenement, which is not a fact when the fifty- 
foot lot is considered instead of the old 
narrow one, that would not justify the prac- 
tical doubling of the rents in the old tene- 
ments, and that this pretense is false and 
the resultant extortion, which compels the 
tenant to crowd his house with lodgers in 
defiance of law and of safety, is robbery. 
Further, that the increase in the cost of 
living cannot be made to account for it, the 
greater part of that being itself a sham and 
a humbug.” These were my statements, and 
I shall have occasion to repeat them many 
times in print and in public speech with the 
proof that is accumulating, until some meas- 
ure can be framed which will put an end to 
this outrage. 

I do not know the Harlem Property Own- 
ers’ Association, nor am I informed what 
share they bear in all this. You write that 
it consists of “owners of property who take 
pride in keeping their houses in the best 
sanitary condition,” and that when they 
have opposed changes in the Tenement 
House Law, they have done so because such 
proposed changes “had no relation to the 
sanitary welfare of the tenants.” 
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It is possible, of course, that such may have 
been their belief. If they are what you 
state, they do not only not come under my 
criticism, but I should be very, much inter- 
ested in meeting them and making their ac- 
quaintance. In that case, also, I look for the 
most hearty support from them for the 
proposition to increase the appropriation of 
the Tenement House Department in another 
year, since practically all of the increase 
recently asked for and refused—opposed by 
tenement house landlords who cannot have 
been of your clients’ kind—is needed to em- 
ploy more men to help do the work which 
the law requires the department to do, in 
order to keep the tenements, including those 
of your clients, “in the best sanitary con- 
dition.” That you will not fail to render 
such support, for which I shall look with 
confidence, is warranted by the _ specific 
character of the work needed to be done, all 
of which will appeal to you in your character 
of careful landlords. These are some of 
them: 

1. To inspect at least once a month every 
tenement where the average rental is less 
than $25 per month. This is the plain re- 
quirement of the charter and can, of course, 
only be of help to a righteous landlord. For 
want of men and money it is now not done. 
Once a year or at most once every Six 
months is all the department can get around 
to do. 

2. To enforce the law requiring lights to 
be burning inthe public hallways at night, for 
reasons physical and moral, that are plain. 
It is now the rule that lights do not so burn. 
If your landlords as a body see to it that 
this law is obeyed in their houses they are 
rendering an important public service, and 
will, of course, be glad to see that worse 
landlords are made to do it, too. Needed for 
this,—men and money. 

3. To see that the law prohibiting occu- 
pancy of cellar rooms, partly underground, 
is carried out—now impossible for lack of 
funds. This cannot fail to enlist the active 
sympathy of men who themselves wish to 
keep their houses “in the best sanitary con- 
dition,’ and consequently have no such flats. 

I am sorry that it is now too late, as I 
am informed, to ask for a reversal of the 
action upon the Tenement House Depart- 
ment’s budget, for, if so, I feel assured by 
your statement that such an application 
would have the active support of your asso- 
ciation before the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, and nothing would give me 
greater delight than to offer my testimony 
upon that occasion to the public spirit and 
citizenship of a body taking such a stand in 
the interests of its fellowmen—in clear and 
creditable contrast to the attitude toward 
the tenement house law of other real estate 
owners’ associations with which you can 
have had no affiliation, of course. However, 
the opportunity will come in another year, 
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and I shall look with appreciative interest — 


for your appearance in support of the cause 
of humanity and of the public interest. 
Believe me, my dear sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Jacop A. Rus. 


Jottings 


Cotton Raising in Russia—When Nicolas 
Shishkoff was here last spring, to tell the 
people of the sufferings of his countrymen 
in Russia from the famine, he was so much 
impressed with the practical methods of 
Americans that he is sending his adopted 
son here to learn cotton raising, with the 
hope that that industry may be introduced 
into certain Russian provinces adapted for 
cotton culture. The young man is to learn 
the methods from an expert in that branch 
of work in Alabama. One way to lessen 
famines is to have a greater variety of crops. 


Maryland State Prison Conference.—The 
chief object of the State Prison Conference 
to be held in Maryland between January 5-10 
will be to discuss a number of important 
measures relating to the treatment of de- 
linquents which will be introduced in the ses- 
sion this winter of the state legislature. The 
subjects include the indeterminate sentence, 
county jails, adult and juvenile probation, 
prison administration, aid to discharged 
prisoners, and a revision of the penal code 
of the state. Among those who have been 
invited to speak are Mayor Z. R. Brockway 
of Elmira, Homer Folks of New York, Goy- 
ernor J. Frank Hanley of Indiana, Dr. Fred- 
erick Howard Wines of Springfield, Ill., and 
Dr. Samuel J. Barrows of New York. The 
officers of the conference are Joseph N. UI- 
man, president; J. S. Stutsman, secretary; 
L. H. Levin and N. C. Grasty, assistant sec- 
retaries, all of Baltimore. 


Institutions for Birthday Presents.—Birth- 


day celebrations used to establish institu- 
tions ‘are rare. Imperial Counsellor Moritz 
Hahn of Prague, marked his seventieth 


birthday by giving 100,000 Austrian crowns 
for the establishment of a Jewish Infirmary. 
At the same time he gave 16,000 crowns 
towards the support of Jewish Orphan Girls, 
10,000 crowns each to the Jewish Orphanage 
for Boys in Prague, and a similar institu- 
tion in the suburb in Weinberge, and to the 
Jewish Naechstenliebe Verein 4,000 crowns 
were set aside to provide free meals for the 
Jewish young men students, and the same 
amount for the Israelitische Allianz. Jew- 
ish girls are to be provided with free meals 
through a gift of 2,000 crowns, and a similar 
amount has been given to the Central Verein 
fuer Judische Angelegenheiten, the Jewish 
Nursing Home and the Home for Jewish Ap- 
prentices, 


“ 
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By the Editor 


EXTENSION OF ORGANIZED CHARITY; THE FIELD DEPARTMENT 


Robert W. de Forest in his address as president of the Atlanta National 
Conference of Charities and Correction in 1903, pointed out one way in which 
the members of the conference could promote the common welfare, viz., by 
helping to start charity organization societies in communities where there are 
none. There is no way in which greater good can be accomplished, unless it 
is by improving the work of those that already exist. 

Various speakers at the recent conference on the betterment of living con- 
ditions developed these two ideas in connection with the new work of the Field 
Department which, for convenience, is conducted by this journal, but which 
is in reality a co-operative undertaking of the charity organization societies 
of the country. The standardizing of an existing society or the establish- 
ment of a new one is foundation work in any community, for the reason that 
the purpose of such societies is the development of further knowledge of the 
facts about living and social conditions, the encouragement of both service 
altruism and jincome altruism, the securing of harmonious co-operation among 
charitable agencies, the remedy of social evils, the mitigating of hardships, 
the relief of distress and the strengthening of character. 

No charity organization society undertakes to do all of these things at 
once, or to do all of them alone at any time. Usually they start simply as an 
agency for the treatment of cases of destitution, with the understanding that 
their treatment is to" be based on investigation, that a careful record is to be 
kept of the results of investigation and treatment, and that material relief, al- 
though to be supplied whenever necessary, is to be a subordinate feature, atten- 
tion being always directed towards finding out what the conditions are which 
are responsible for the dependence, and towards dealing as effectively as cir- 
cumstances permit with these adverse conditions. Very quickly such treatment 
as this, even though it is given in comparatively few cases, brings the workers 
in such a society to a keen realization of what the adverse conditions in the 
community really are. Thoroughness in searching out the more remote 
causes of distress, skill in supplying safeguards against demoralization, 
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knowledge of what relief is required, where it hould come from and how 
it should be administered, these constitute the special expertness of the social 
worker who is enlisted under the banner of organized charity. Fortunate is 
any community in which there is even one really successful exponent of this 
method. It may be a woman, and if to her essential qualities of thoroughness 
and knowledge both of poverty and of relief resources she add sympathy and 
a quick social perception, she will be a very godsend both to the poor and to 
those who would like to help in the struggle against poverty. It may be 
a man, and if, besides his skill in investigation and relief administration, he have 
a wide social outlook and a sense of civic responsibility, he will become a leader 
of social reform and will aid in carrying the principles of organized charity into 
public administration, into corporate business life; and into the conduct of 
educational and benevolent institutions. Man or woman, the ripened worker 
in organized charity, who has learned wisdom from the patient study of indi- 
vidual case, and tolerance by sympathetic participation in social movements, 
may well become one of the most useful citizens of the community. 

Our field secretary, Francis H. McLean, is helping to give effective form 
to. this kind of charity organization society in Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Knox- 
ville, and many other cities, the initiative and main responsibility of course 
always being taken by local citizens who are to do the work. The field secretary 
is already overwhelmed with opportunities for usefulness. It is already obvious 
that there is immediate need for two or three such men in the field instead 
of one. There is a missionary spirit abroad and a recognition of the accuracy 
of Mr. de Forest’s perception as to the best first step. It is better to start a 
charity organization society of the old fashioned type than to do any other 
one thing, for if that old fashioned society have the modern spirit, other things 
will follow as rapidly as the real welfare of the community requires. If it 
so happen that there is anywhere the husk of such a society within which there 
is no live grain, then the task may be a little more difficult, but there are 
usually some receptive minds even there for the new ideas and regeneration 
may be possible. 

Arrogance, condescension, narrowness, rigidity of method, coldness of heart, 
undiscriminating fondness for red tape and statistics, indifference to the suf- 
fering incident to delay while investigation is in progress,—these we believe 
are some of the peculiar characteristics attributed to workers in organized char- 
ity by its enemies. No doubt there have been historic embodiments of each 
and every one of these qualities. By the same token trade-unionists are anar- 
chists, clergymen are hypocrites, settlement workers are sentimentalists, and 
business men are exploiters. We have not found them so, and neither have we 
found those who work for the poor in organized charity other than quick in 
sympathy and in action, appreciative of the good work of others, ready to give 
instant relief when it is required, flexible in adapting means to the desirable end, 
but above all standing firmly for the permanent and substantial good of. their 
people when this conflicts with an apparent temporary advantage. Multiply such 
workers and it will mean a reinforcement of all the forces for the common good. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


NEW YORH’S 

ee Se ae 
NEUROLOGICAL HOSPITAL 
eet 


Through the co-operation of several 
New York city neurologists, Robert 
W. Hebberd, commissioner of public 
charities, has established the first neuro- 
logical hospital with a separate medical 
board and a separate medical or- 
ganization in America. The new 
hospital is to be known as the Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases of New York City, 
and is located on Blackwell’s Island in 
detached pavilion wards near the City 
Home. Both acute and chronic cases 
will be treated, under the former class 
coming those border line diseases such 
as hysteria and St. Vitus’s dance,— 
maladies which if treated properly at the 
proper time can be permanently cured. 
The present capacity of the hospital in- 
cluding the hospital for incurables js 
250 beds. Buildings for the further 
accommodation of 100 patients ‘are 
to be erected. Other new buildings 
will supply operating room and _ lab- 
oratory facilities and provide for 
special lectures and demonstrations on 
subjects of nervous disease. The gen- 
eral hospitals of the city already possess 
more than 1,000 neurological patients 
awaiting admission to the new service. 

Dr. L. Pierce Clark is president and 
Dr. E. L. Hunt secretarv of the Medical 
Board of the hospital, which includes: 


Drs. Francis A. Sratchley, Pearce Bailey, 
Smith Ely  Jelliffe, Joseph Fraenkel, 
William B. Pritchard, J. Ramsay Hunt, 
Graeme Hammond and William Leszynsky. 
A consulting board, consisting of Drs. GC. L. 


Dana, H. D. Fisher, George W. Jacoby, B. . 


Sachs, Joseph Collins, Frederick Peterson 


and M. Allen Starr. 
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CHICAGO 

eee teeth deal 

REGULATES BAHE SHOPS 
NES 


“Have you a consumptive cook” was 
the startling question by which Chicago 
was awakened to a realization of bake 
shop conditions throughout the city. 
The sign appeared in every street car at 
the time of the Industrial Exhibit and 
urged the reader to find out by attend- 
ing the exhibit. The photographs ‘there 
shown completed the discomfiture. In- 
describable filth, baking utensils and ma- 
terials scattered about in slovenly dis- 
regard of even the semblance of cleanli- 
ness, domestic pets roaming about the 
baked loaves—many of which were 
merely piled on the solid dirt floor, and 
abominable failure to properly arrange 
and ventilate toilet rooms, caused every 
observer to become an agitator for some 
means of regulation. 

The city council has now enacted a 
very good regulating ordinance which 
should prove exceedingly effective if 
Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball 
is provided with an adequate force of 
inspectors to enforce it. 

Clear and strict definition of a bakery 
is first stated. The license fee is five 
dollars, and revocation of license is ef- 
fectively stipulated whenever the bakery 
shall cease to conform to the regulations 
imposed by the ordinance, it being the 
duty of the mayor to revoke the license 
if the health commissioner certifies that 
public health or the health of the bakery 
employes is endangered. The sections 
on cleanliness apply to all utensils, ma- 
chinery, and every part of the walls, 
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floors, ceiling and fixtures, storage facili- 
ties, and the clothing and person of em- 
ployes. Good ventilation is carefully 
specified. Cuspidors must be provided 
and strict anti-spitting signy must be 
posted. These must also prohibit the 
use of tobacco. Persons suffering from 
any communicable disease must not be 
employed. 


The main purpose of the ordinance, 


however, is to control the future estab- 
lishment of bakeries. It provides that 
no bakery shall be established in any 
room, basement or cellar in which the 
clear height between the finished floor 
and ceiling is less than eight feet and six 
inches, or in a basement which is not 
well drained and thoroughly dry, in such 
communication with the outer air as to 
allow of adequate lighting and ventila- 
tion without the use of windows open- 
ing directly upon the street, or the floor 
of which is at a depth greater than five 
feet below the street. The floor below 
the street level in all bakeries must be 
constructed of impervious material. One 
year is given present owners of bakeries 
to comply with these regulations. 

Each day in which a bakery is main- 
tained in a condition which violates the 
ordinance constitutes a separate offense, 
subject to a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $100 for each offense. 


THE STATE CHARITIES 
AID ASSOCIATION'S “BABY FARM” 


The comptroller of the city of New 
York referring recently to the article on 
The Social Significance of the Budget, 
by Homer Folks, published in CHARITIES 
AND Tite Commons for November 28, 
said that he had cut off the appropria- 
tion for the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion’s “baby farm.” Elsewhere in this 
issue, we include extracts from the an- 
nual report of the sub-committee on 
motherless infants of the State Charities 
Aid Association, which is the agency to 
which the comptroller applies the term 
“baby farm.” Nothing could well be 
more unlike a “baby farm,” as that term 
of opprobrium is generally interpreted, 
than the carefully selected family homes 
in which the motherless infants receiv- 
ed from the commissioner of charities 
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were boarded by this committee of the 
association, usually only one child in- 
a family. The excellent condition 
of these homes and of the babies 
was strikingly shown by an independent 
investigation made by experts last 
spring, under the direction of Miss 
Wald. of, the Nurses’ Settlements 
This committee of the association, and its 
predecessor, a joint committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association and the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor was in operation nine— 
years, during which time it received 
and boarded in families 1000 foundlings 
and other infants from the Department 
of Public Charities, who formerly would 
have been sent to the municipal infants” 
hospital on Randall’s Island, in which the 
death rate was perilously near 100 per 
cent. Its chief offenses appear to 
be: First, that it has reduced the 
mortality among foundlings from the 
nearly 100 per cent which pre¥ 
vailed on Randall’s Island, to a figure 
below that which prevails among the in- 
fant population of the city at large, a 
figure which we believe has never been 
equaled in the care of any considerable 
number of foundlings or other mother- 


less infants of similar circumstances. 
Second, it has placed a. large 
number of these children in free 


permanent homes in carefully selected 
families, with a view to legal adop- 
tion at a very early age, thereby making 
the best possible provision for the chil- 
dren, and incidentally saving the tax- 
payer some scores of thousands of dol- 
lars. And third, it has collected from its 
members and friends, and other contrib- 
utors, some $41,000, which it has ap- 
plied to the well-being of these infants, 
in addition to the insufficient rate paid 
by the city, lower when the work was 
discontinued than that paid to other in- 
stitutions, for the care of children of 
the same age. Successive administra- 
tions, of varying political views, have 
thought well of this work, which was be- 
gun by Commissioner Keller and contin- 
ued and extended by Commissioners 
Folks, Tully and Hebberd. 

In view of the high infant mortality 
which still prevails in this city, and o: 
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the great importance of any contribu- 
tion toward the diminution of this twen- 
tieth century slaughter of the innocents, 
it is not a little surprising that a work of 
such exceptional value and merit, should 
have been summarily discontinued by 
those who are supposed to guard 
the interests of the city. For every 
Official act of this importance there 
is always some reason. The rea- 
son may be a good one, or it may 
be a bad one, but the action is not taken 
by chance. For ourselves, having given 
the matter careful, and we believe entire- 
ly unprejudiced consideration, the fol- 
lowing appears to us to be the true ex- 
planation. There are a number of in- 
stitutions for infants, the great majority 
of whose inmates are not received from 
the public authorities, but are paid for 
by public funds, whose total receipts 
from the city treasury amount to some- 
thing like half a million dollars per an- 
num. The results secured by the 
State Charities Aid Association in co- 
operation with the Department of Public 
Charities in the care of this most delicate 
class of infants, were so exceptionally fa- 
vorable as to appear to the chief examin- 
er of accounts of institutions, Dr. D. C. 
Potter, to conflict with the interests of 
that would not be for the best interests 
as city charges. 

We do not believe that the managers 
of these institutions have expressed or 
entertained any such opinion, and we are 
very sure that they would neither wish 
to see the work of the State Charities 
Aid Association for motherless infants 
discontinued, nor any other step taken 
that would not be for the best interests 
of the children concerned. 

The office referred to, that of the chief 
examiner of accounts of charitable in- 
stitutions, was created when a larger de- 
gree of home rule was ‘conferred upon 
the city authorities a few years ago in 
the matter of appropriations to charitable 
institutions, as the agency through which 
the city should oversee, regulate and 
keep within proper bounds the appropri- 
ations of municipal funds for private 
charities. The chief desire of the 
present incumbent of that position, ap- 
pears to be. that of losing no opportunity 
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to increase such appropriations. As a 
further means of appearing as the 
knight, champion and defender of insti- 
tutions, he attacked the State Charities 
Aid Association and secured the dis- 
continuance of its work. We are sorry, 
not for the State Charities Aid Associa. 
tion, but for the babies who will no 
longer receive the benefits of its care. 

Meanwhile, it is but just to point out 
that the success achieved by the State 
Charities Aid Associaion with foundling 
babies, 7. ¢., those who have been aban- 
doned in public places, exposed to the 
elements, in reducing mortality and in 
securing early homes for adoption, indi- 
cates the lines along which improvement 
in the care of all infants who have to be 
separated from their mothers, must pro- 
ceed. The success of the association was 
due not only to the fact that the children 
were placed in families, or even to the 
fact that they were placed as a rule 
with wet nurses, but also in large degree 
to the very effective supervision by an 
experienced staff, to the careful selection 
of homes and the consideration of the in- 
dividual needs of each child. When sim- 
ilarly effective methods are employed in 
the care of the very large number of 
infants who are separated from their 
mothers in this city each year, the mor- 
tality among them will be greatly re- 
duced from its present large proportions. 


PETITIONING 
FOR CLEMENCY 
Se ee EE 


On Saturday, December 21, the Rus- 
sian Petition Committee was organized 
at 23 West Forty-fourth street, New 
York city. Ten days later fifty promi- 
nent New Yorkers had signed a petition 
and presented it to Baron Rosen, the 
Russian ambassador at Washington, 
asking for the release of two revolu- 
tionaries on the ground that “it would 
be considered an act of friendship by a 
host of American citizens who are warm 
friends and well wishers for the welfare 
of Russia.” The two prisoners are 
Nicolas Tchaykovsky and Catherine 
Breshkovsky,—the former incarcerated 
on the strength of some old accusations 
that have been hanging over his head 
since the terrorist times in the early 
seventies and the latter for some un- 
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known reason. Tchaykovsky visited this 
country last winter and made many 
friends while endeavoring to create in- 
terest in the cause of Russian freedom. 
Extended reference to his work was 
made in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
for March 2, 1907. 

The remarkable part of agitation is 
the rapidity with which the petition was 
circulated and signatures obtained. 
Robert Erskine Ely, chairman of the 
publicity committee, says that the 
activity that prominent citizens are 
showing in behalf of a couple of revolu- 
tionaries, arbitrarily imprisoned in a 
mouldy fortress 4000 miles away is cer- 
tainly a very pertinent commentary on 
the American insistence in a “square 
deal.” Some of the New York signers 
of the petition are: 


Bishop Greer, Seth Low, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, Morgan J. O’Brien, John D. Crim- 
mins, Henry Clews, R. Fulton Cutting, Will- 
iam Dean Howells, Samuel L. Clemens, 
George Foster Peabody, Robert W. De Forest, 
William Jay Schieffelin, Elgin R. L. Gould, 
Jacob A. Riis, Hamilton Holt, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Herman Ridder, Oswald C. Villard, 
Rey. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Rev. Dr. 
Percy S. Grant, Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Horace White, Norman Hapgood, Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Edward M. Shepard, 
Prof. George W. Kirchway, George McAneny, 
Everett P. Wheeler, William Lloyd Garrison 
and President John H. Finley of the College 
of the City of New York. 


CHICAGO’S 
“PROTECTION” OFFICERS 


In establishing and maintaining a corps 
of “protection officers,” six of whom 
have now been appointed, the Chicago 
Juvenile Court committee again gives 
evidence of its pioneer work toward the 
end which should be the real purpose of 
all juvenile court work and allied ef- 
fort,—to lessen the necessity of the ju- 
venile court itself by removing the condi- 
tions and influences which cause juvenile 
delinquency. When the Illinois juvenile 
court law went into effect in 1899 it pro- 
vided for the judge and the court and 
probation officers, but it made no provis- 
ion for the salaries of the latter; and al- 
though it stated that the children should 
not be confined in jails and police sta- 
tions, it provided no other place of de- 
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tention. The committee raised funds for 
the salaries of probation officers, and for 
a detention home which was maintained 
with. the aid of the city and county. 
Feeling that this work should be under- 
taken as a public function the committee 
was instrumental in getting through a 
law under which thirty probation officers 
are now paid from public funds, and in 
inducing the county to build a juvenile 
court and detention home building. 

With its effective organization still 
available for service the committee has 
felt that it could underake no more need- 
ed work than that of protection of the 
children from demoralizing influences. 
Accordingly it has assumed the work for 
which the Juvenile Protective League 
was formed two years ago. The Juvenile 
Court committee will take the place of 
the central body and will keep the local 
leagues as they now are, designating 
them as Protective League No. 1, Pro- 
tective League No. 2, etc., of the Juvenile 
Court committee. It is dividing the city 
into districts, in each of which will be 
organized one of these local leagues if 
one has not already been started, and an 
officer put in charge whose duty it shall 
be to keep the children out of the disrep- 
utable dance halls, fruit stores and pho- 
tograph galleries, to prevent “can rush- 
ing” and the sale of cocaine, and to try 
in every way to protect and safeguard 
the children. One officer has been at 
work for a number of months with such 
success that five others have now been 
appointed. The officers each have from 
fifty to 190 complaints a month regard- 
ing conditions and influences leading to 
delinquency. They have been to disrep- 
utable dance halls, found children there, 
taken them home, secured the promise of 
parents not to let them go there again, 
and have prosecuted the dance hall 
keepers. In this and other ways they 
have been instrumental in keeping many 
children from becoming so delinquent 
that they must be brought to court. 
Close watch on the five cent theatres in- 
dicates better conditions. Out of sixty- 
nine investigated last spring forty were 
bad. An investigation last month 
showed only one out of twenty-four to 
be bad. 
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The protection officers use the district 
offices of the Bureau of Charities as 
headquarters. The work claims much 
of the time and personal attention of the 
Chairman of the Juvenile Court commit- 
tee, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen. The treas- 
urer is Mrs. Charles Walker, and the sec- 
retary is Mrs. George R. Dean. 


NEW YORK’S 
NEW _ BUILDING CODE 
OE SOE 


When the present Tenement House 
Act was before the Legislature of New 
York state it was heard again and again 
that its inactment would discourage 
building and destroy property values. 
Now that a new building code is before 
the Board of Aldermen, the familiar cry 
is again heard. A few years of the ten- 
ement house act has proved the falsity 
of this complaint, and instead, New 
York’s population is provided with bet- 
ter housing than it ever had before. If 
the new code is passed, New York’s pop- 
ulation will receive similar blessings in 
buildings of other types. 

New York now runs up at the rate of 
over $3 per capita in comparison to thirty 
cents in six European cities. The 
height and area of many of our buildings 
has grown to such proportions that Chief 
Croker confesses that he cannot hope to 
successfully fight a large conflagration. 
Scarcely a day passes when the press 
fails to record deaths due to our faulty 
system of fire-escapes. 

Owners of buildings of certain types 
are now permitted to solidly close up the 
center of a city block without regard to 
the light and ventilation required by their 
neighbors. Sky-scrapers may be erected 
to a height which forms a menace to the 
sanitary condition of the city and invites 
a disaster due to panic such as no munici- 
pality has ever seen. It does not take a 
long stretch of memory to remember the 
fall of the Ireland building, the Darling- 
ton and many other disasters, in which 
a number of innocent workmen met death 
and for which no one was held respon- 
sible. 

And yet with all these abuses to be 
remedied the Board of Aldermen is 
asked to reject a document which at- 
tempts to cure these evils because the 
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value of property will be decreased. 
This demand, however, finds a ready re- 
sponse in the politician, who is anxious 
to find a popular reason for shelving a 
law which has been prepared by an ex- 
pert commission, whose members were 
not under proper control. Approving 
the work of men representing the Insti- 
tute of Architects and various other 
technical societies would not be in line 
with what a politician considers good 
politics, and it is therefore on the cards, 
that the code, as presented to the Board 
of Aldermen, will be sidetracked uniil 
after January 1, when the political com- 
plexion of the board will be changed. A 
proper commission of six will then be 
appointed to revise the report of the com- 
mission of experts, and this six will be 
well paid for skimming over and alter- 
ing the work already done by a number 
of men who have given months of their 
time to this important work without any 
promise of financial return. 

That this program will be carried out 
is reasonably sure unless public senti- 
ment prevents, but in the meantime, the 
code as now before the Board of Alder- 
men has been approved by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Merchants Associa- 
tion, the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
numerous other civic bodies. If it should 
be enacted it will be far and away the 
best building code that New York has 
ever had. 


THE YEAR’S WORK 
COUNCIL JEWISH WOMEN 


Civic and philanthropic activities re- 
ceived the major portion of the attention 
at the annual executive meeting of the 
Council of Jewish Women held at Nor- 
folk, Va., and the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. A gold medal has been awarded 
to the council’s exhibit of the work of 
the committee on immigrant aid, and a 
duplicate of the exhibit sent to an ex- 
position of books and publications held 
in Paris was awarded a grand prize, and 
the national president, Mrs. Hugo Ros- 
enberg, received a diploma of honor. 

This exhibit, in connection with the 
report of the committee, brought out 
some interesting statistics. An investi- 
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gation into the living and working condi- 
tions of seventeen hundred girls showed 
only ninety-seven requiring assistance in 
order to secure work; and of these, two- 
thirds required help only because of the 
slack season. Only twelve of the total 
number required any. advice or assist- 
ance in the bettering of their health. 

The average wage for those who have 
been in this country less than six months 
was a little over five dollars a week, in- 
creased bv one dollar at the end of a 
year. Of the seventeen hundred, the 
friendly visitor of the New York section 
met five hundred, and established Eng- 
lish and industrial classes, formed clubs, 
and guided them to existing institutions 
for recreation and study. 

Co-operation has been established with 
fifty-seven cities which report as to the 
safe arrival of the girls. Committees 
have been formed in England and Ger- 
many for co-operation in the reception 
of deported aliens recommended by the 
council. 

The Jewish Juniors of New York city, 
who maintain two ice water fountains in 
co-operation with the Women’s Munici- 
pal League, recommended the extension 
of such work, and, as a result, the Cleve- 
land section has influenced the city au- 
thorities to establish five drinking foun- 
tains. 

Two new national committees were 
formed — one on education, of which 
Mrs. Nathaniel Harris of Pennsylvania 
is chairman, and which will co-operate 
with a department created by the Na- 
tional Educational Association in connec- 
tion with the general Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The other new com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Cornelia Kahn of 
Philadelphia is chairman, will wrestle 
with the “purity of the press.” Many 
hundreds of circulars have been sent out 
through which the co-operation of so- 
cieties and individuals is sought, in the 
hope of suppressing improper personali- 
ties and the publication of demoralizing 
details of trials. ©The movement has 
been indorsed by the Chatauqua Society 
and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the department of lectures of 
the public schools of New York city has 
offered to place the subject upon its list. 

Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay 
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addressed one of the public meetings on 
the subject of work for children in the 
United States. The Executive Commit- 
tee decided upon the first two weeks of 
December, 1908, for the next Triennial 
Convention, which will be held in Cincin- 
nati. 


A NEW INFIRMARY 
FOR COOK COUNTY 


Improvements in charity service now 
under consideration by the Board of 
Commissioners of Cook county, which 
includes the city of Chicago, will mark a 
great step forward. The transportation 
of the Dunning institutions carried 
through by a former board only a few 
years ago, amounted almost to a revo- 
lution so far as the care of the insane 
was concerned; attractive cottages and 
up-to-date care were provided to do away 
with the herding in one dismal “‘insti- 
tution.” A modern sanatorium was also 
built for consumptives. The poor, how- 
ever, are still cared for on the congre- 
gate plan in a large building of old con- 
struction, admittedly insanitary and dan- 
gerous as a fire trap. 

The newly adopted policy of the state 
of Illinois to transfer the insane from 
county almshouse care to state hospitals 
for the insane, has given the Cook coun- 
ty commissioners the opportunity to 
build a new infirmary upon a new site, 
and at the same time save money for the 
tax-payers. This is how it figures out. 
The care of the 1200 insane amounts to 
$300,000 annually, which sum will no 
longer be a burden to the county if the 
state can take over the Dunning hospital 
for the insane, through legislation which 
may be secured at the next session of the 
legislature in 1909. A bond issue of 
$1,000,000 for a new infirmary would 
involve an interest account of $40,000 
annually in addition to a yearly pay- 
ment of $50,000 on the principal. The 
saving would therefore amount to $210,- 
000 a year. 

With this course in view, President 
William Busse, of the county board, has 
gone about the selection of a new site 
without delay. For obvious reasons the 
Dunning site is not suitable. It is at 
the end of a five cent street car ride 
from the center of Chicago; visitors are 
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numerous and some of them take in- 
firmary inmates to neighboring saloons 
or give them money to spend in such 
places. The county is without authority 
to stop this. To select a new site, Presi- 
dent Busse has appointed a commission 
consisting of five citizens and five coun- 
ty commissioners in addition to himself, 
as follows: Commissioners Carl Chind- 
blom, William C. Hartray, Walter 
Schrodja, Alfred G. Lanio, Alfred Van 
Steenberg, and Messrs. A. C. Bartlett, 
John M. Ewen, William E. Clow, 
Charles D. Norton and Ernest P. Bick- 
nell. Several possible sites are now un- 
der consideration by these men. 

\s recently reported in these columns, 
it has been decided to treat at the Dun- 


ning tuberculosis hospital only advanced: 


cases. The only provision for hopeful 
cases is the sma!l Edward Sanatorium 
maintained by the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute. It is therefore to be hoped 
that a part of the bond issue to be ob- 
tained for a new infirmary will be de- 
voted to a new county tuberculosis sana- 
torium, to be located preferably at some 
place apart from the new infirmary. 


AN ADVANCE IN 
TENEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


The activity of the present tenement 
house commissioner of New York, Ed- 
mond J. Butler, has brought about a 
much needed reform. In consequence 
of numerous complaints received by the 
Tenement House Department during the 
winter of 1905 and 1906 concerning the 
freezing of fixtures in yard closets, the 
commissioner ordered a complete can- 
vass of yard closets during a pertod cold 
enough to test them, and found so large 
a proportion to be frozen that the de- 
partment has since refused to accept un- 
heated new yard closet compartments. 
Recently proceedings were begun against 
the department for the purpose of en- 
forcing the acceptance of certain patent 
appliances claimed to be anti-freezing 
closets. The experience of the depart- 
ment, and the testimony of numerous 
experts in plumbing having shown ccn- 
clusively the futility of trying to main- 
tain any system of plumbing in yards 
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free from the effect of freezing weather 
without the aid of heating appliances, 
the department vigorously opposed the 
action referred to, and the decision of 
Justice Burr, of the Supreme Court, sec- 
ond department, recently handed down is 
as follows: 

The petitioner asks the court to determine 
on conflicting evidence whether the flush 
tanks and pipes on the waterclosets about to 
be installed are properly protected against 
action of frost, and then to compel the com- 
missioner to agree with such determination. 


The Court has no such power. Motion de- 
nied. : 


The requirement of heating wili un- 
questionably tend to discourage the in- 
stallation of closets in yards, which is a 
very desirable result. In addition to 
freezing in winter, the outdoor toilet 
rooms have other disadvantages in their 
necessarily public situation and_ their 
distance from the families on the upper 
floors of the buildings. The recent de- 
cision will probably mean that as the re- 
maining old school sinks are removed 
according to law, all will now be re- 
placed by water closets within the houses, 
which are more private, more easily ac- 
cessible and more readily kept clean. It 
will certainly mean that new closets, 
wherever installed, from now on. will 
be properly protected against conditions 
resulting from freezing during the 
winter months. 

Mr. Butler’s action marks a distinct 
advance and will be applauded by all who 
are interested in tenement improvement. 


IMMIGRANT 
GIRLS WHO GO WEST 
ee eA ee SS 


The problem which confronts the im- 
migrant girl is just as real and urgent at 
And New 
York is not the only destination. For 
the immigrant who goes straight through 
to Chicago, or to any other place in the 
interior, it is just as if the steamer it- 
self landed on the streets of the city; 
there is quite as much need for effort to 
put the immigrant into intelligent touch 
with the new environment. This is ap- 
preciated by the immigration committee 
of the Women’s Trade Union League of 
Illinois, and ought to be appreciated by 
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those who are able to provide the means 
for carrying on this much needed work. 
In appealing for funds the immigration 
committee presents a report which shows 
that the experiment has thus far been a 
demonstrated success. 

The work involves direct communica- 
tion with Ellis Island, the committee pay- 
ing a share of the salary of a special 
agent at that receiving station, from 
whom names and addresses are secured 
of immigrant girls whose destination is 
Chicago. In Chicago a secretary receives 
the names and distributes them among 
the investigators who find out the spe- 
cial needs, enlisting the social settlements 
in the friendly visiting, finding employ- 
‘ie Nits CLC 

To make close connection with these 
new citizens, the immigrant trains are 
met at the stations, and an effort is being 
made to secure the appointment of mat- 
rons at these stations. The importance 
of this work is readily apparent to all 
who appreciate the emergencies which 
arise when women and children travel. 
With the rarest exceptions the ages of 
the girls range from fifteen to twenty- 
seven and their extreme youth adds to 
the urgency of the claim which they have 
upon us. 

In trying to secure work for these 
young women, the committee has re- 
ceived the heartiest co-operation from 
the State Free Employment Bureau, the 
National Swedish Association, the Unit- 
ed Garment Workers’ Union, the Wait- 
resses’ Union, the Glove Workers’ Un- 
ion, the Bindery Women’s Union, the 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Union, the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union, the Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers’ Union, the Laundry 
Workers’ Union, the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the Clerks on the Elevated Rail- 
road Union, the Relief and Aid Society, 
the Bureau of Charities and the Polish 
National Alliance. 

Many immigrant women are skilled 
workers, but owing to their ignorance 
of English and of American laws, they 
are caught in the network of the sweat- 
shops with results in every way disas- 
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trous alike to the family and to the com-_ 
munity. In many instances, young girls | 
come over with the hope and determina-_ 
tion to earn enough money to pav for the ~ 
passage of their parents and younger 
sisters and brothers, for family affection — 
is deep rooted and expresses itself in the 
lceve of home. ; 

Statistics gathered from July 15 to 
September 1, show that out of 496 cases — 
280 were located, 106 could not be lo- 
cated, 40 were received too late for classi- — 
fication, and 66 were still being investi- 
gated. Of those which could not be 
located, 46 could not be found at the ad- 
dress given and 60 had either street or 
number missing from the address. ‘| 

The statistics show that the Austrians 
form the largest percentage of the girl 
immigrants in Chicago. The Russians 
come second in number. A great many 
Russian women come to join their hus- 
bands or to get married. Almost with- — 
out exception those working are at the 
sewing trades. When the Hungarian 
women go to work it isin some kind of — 
domestic service. It is interesting to 
note how few girls are willing to become 
servants here; 169 were servants in Eu- 
rope, while only 32 became domestics 
here. The girls show a decided antipathy — 
against housework or any work that — 
keeps them away from home over night. 

Most of the homes are respectable and 
fairly clean. The average number is — 
5% people to a four-room flat generally 
the rear flat in a tenement. The worst 
crowding found was 15 people in one 
room. 

The work of the committee requires an 
annual expenditure of $3,000, covering 
such items as a share in the salary of the — 
special agent at Ellis Island and the sal- 
aries of the director and two investigators 
in Chicago. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Mrs. Harriet M. Van der Vaart, 
of Neighborhood House, Chicago, and 
the director is Miss Sabina Marshall, of 
Chicago Commons. Contributions should 
be sent to the treasurer of the committee, 
Miss Agnes Nestor, Room 503, 275 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


The Day Camp Sanatorium at Mattapan 


Walter E. Hruesi 


Secretary of the Boston Association for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis 


Obvious as are the difficulties of car- 
ing for sick people where one has charge 
and control over them for less than half 
of the time, during the remainder of 
which they are at home, yet the results 
to the community may eventually be as 
great, if not greater, than by the isola- 
tion methods of hospitals and sanatori- 
ums. There is a growing feeling among 
physicians and social workers that ex- 
cept for acute and dangerously infec- 
tious diseases there must be more treat- 
ment in the home, and recognition of the 
economic impossibility of more general 
dependence on hospitals; and since Bos- 
ton for example is now straining its re- 
sources to build a hospital for 115 pa- 
tients, it is clear that we must look to 
other methods of caring for the 12,000 
of its residents who by conservative es- 
timate are now combating tuberculosis. 

The Day Camp Sanatorium established 
by the Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis three years 
ago, after German precedents, offers a 
partial solution. We offer herewith an 
extended report of its results, methods 
and costs, in the sincere and earnest hope 
that it may lead to the rapid extension 
of work on similar lines. 
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Following its establishment for two 
successful seasons on Parker Hill, in the 
heart of Boston, the day camp was re- 
moved this year to the beautiful Conness 
Estate in Mattapan. The trustees of 
the Consumptives’ Hospital of the City 
of Boston had recently acquired these 
fifty-eight acres as a site for their insti- 
tution. Not only did they very gracious- 
ly consent to our use of a portion of the 
land but they put in the sanitary system 
and did everything else in their power 
to assist and encourage us. It was 
thought that the location of the popular 
and familiar camp here would introduce 
the public to the place in a pleasant way. 
The association having demonstrated the 
practicability and efficiency of this day 
sanatorium idea under American condi- 
tions we also hoped that the city’s trus- 
tees might be induced to accept it as part 
of their general plan for relief and con- 
trol of tuberculosis. It is gratifying that 
the city trustees are planning to spend 
$6000 for building and equipping such a 
camp for 100 patients and that it is .ex- 
pected this new work will be completed 
by February 1 next. 

The average patient reaches the new 
camp earlier and with less fatigue than 
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is several miles farther from the conges- 
tion center. 

Fourteen patients appeared on the first 
day, June 5, and within a month a wait- 
ing list was necessary. The committee 
voted to increase the capacity to seventy- 
five, which number, plus the staff, taxed 
the full capacity of the cook and the 
stove. The dining tent could be made to 
seat but seventy-two patients at one 
time. The rest of the equipment was in- 
creased to eighty units. Our idea was to 
admit eighty-five applicants who could 
not be placed elsewhere and by giving 
them good food and rest in the open air, 
medical and nursing attention and super- 
vision of home conditions, strive for suc- 
cess with each case individually. 

The patients at the Day Camp Sana- 
torium are of an advanced but still hope- 
ful class. No one is admitted until after 
rejection by the examining board of the 
Rutland State Sanatorium, excepting 
persons on its waiting list who are admit- 
ted to the camp pending their opportuni- 
ty at this sanatorium for incipient cases. 
In addition we have persons barred from 
the Rutland Sanatorium by age (under 
fourteen or over forty-five), and a con- 
siderable number of cases who had pre- 
viously been to the Rutland Sanatorium 
and who on this account are not re-ad- 
missible. No one is admitted to the camp 
who has a regular temperature over IOI 
degrees, or whose general condition is 
such that he would not gain at the camp 
more than the cost in fatigue of getting 
there and back home. Where there is 
any doubt about this, the patient is given 
the benefit of it and is later discharged 
to a hospital if necessary. 

Patients are expected to leave the 
Dudley street terminal at 8:15 each 
morning, arriving at the camp at 8:45. 
During the first month a special car was 
hired by the association. The patients 
objected to using it and were delayed by 
so doing. There was no popular objec- 
tion to the location of the camp or preju- 
dice against its patients. 

Car-riding does not induce coughing and 
this group being trained is more than 
ordinarily careful in regard to using nap- 
kins when sneezing, coughing and ex- 
pectorating. Throughout the summer 
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and fall months the crowd of Sunday 
travellers is so large and the extra pro- 
vision made so inadequate, that we could 
not subject these sick people to the bru- 
tality and shame to which they would be 
exposed by trying to return home on 
the ordinary cars. 
special car was supplied as long as the 
conditions warranted it. After a short 
period of rest their temperature and 
pulse records are taken. Between 9:30 
and 10 A. M. a lunch of bread and butter 
and milk is served, and eggs are given 
to patients who require them. At noon- 
time a dinner consisting of meat or fish, 
two vegetables and a desert, usually 
made of milk and eggs, is served to the 
patients as they file from the wash stand 
by the kitchen to the dining tent. The 
pulse and temperatures are again record- 
ed just before the afternoon Tunch. This 
is served at 4 P. M. and is similar to that 
of the morning. On the average, pa- 
tients are given an egg and a half per day. 
All are instructed to “have a good break- 
fast and supper at home before and after 
their day at the camp. Knowing the 
home conditions and watching the “pulse 
and temperature on arrival at the camp 
the physician-in-charge of the patients is 
able to judge closely through questioning 
as to how far this requirement is lived up 
to. 

On the cooler days hot milk in the 
morning and hot chocolate in the after- 
noon is served at the lunches. Medi- 
cine has been used only symptomatically. 
Sweet oil is not used because we feel 
that the patients receive varied and nour- 
ishing diet in sufficient quantities to ren- 
der it unnecessary. It has not been 
deemed advisable, after careful consid- 
eration, to administer serum treatment 
at the camp. The body weight of each 
patient is recorded once a week. Every 
patient is given a thorough chest exami- 
nation once a month and a general ex- 
amination on request. The throat of 
each patient is ee on admission by 
a specialist, J. T. Sullivan, who 
also comes to ie camp twice each week 
to give necessary treatments. 

Every patient is provided with a re- 
clining chair and there are in addition 
several hammocks for general use. Two 
rest tents, each containing two cot beds, 
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are provided for emergency use and any 
patient showing a temperature above 100 
degrees is sent immediately to rest. In 
one instance a patient who had a hem- 
orrhage during the afternoon was kept 
at the camp over night in order to avoid 
the danger of disturbance in returning 
either to her home or to a hospital. The 
nurses very generously took turns in con- 
stant attendance upon her. 

Several of the daily newspapers con- 
tribute copies regularly; in addition 
magazines and books are provided for 
the patients and they are allowed to use 
these as long as their condition is 
normal. The women bring sewing and 
work upon it to a limited extent. The 
men, with a few exceptions, are allowed 
to smoke in the afternoon and to play 
cards, checkers and domino. Ring-peg 
is very popular. 

The sexes seem to segregate them- 
selves quite naturally and it is scarcely 
ever necessary to refer to the division of 
space allotted to one group or the other. 

Daily attendance at the camp is re- 
quired of every one on the rolls. Per- 
sons whose records are good are excused 
occasionally for their Sabbath celebra- 
tion. Where this privilege results in any 
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apparent harm through increase in tem- 
perature or pulse or loss of weight on 
the following day it is not renewed, but 
such patient is occasionally given permis- 
sion to bring some friend to the camp for 
the whole or part of a day. 

After one day’s absence without ex- 
cuse the nurse of this association makes 
a visit to find out the cause. The third 
absence without acceptable excuse for- 
feits the patient’s place to someone on 
the waiting list whose desire for health 
is more consistently shown. Persons 
thus discharged are referred to the out- 
patient department of the Boston Con- 
sumptives’ Hospital for observation. 
Any who become careless of infecting 
public places or a nuisance to their fami- 
lies may be sent to the Long Island or the 
Tewksbury hospitals under quarantine. 

To complete this scheme of day care 
and to make it more nearly approximate 
hospital care and control, we have sent 
graduate nurses to the homes when ad- 
mitting patients and periodically after- 
ward. We had to know at once whether 
the home quarters were at all satisfactory. 
and to have our own basis of judgment 
as to the ability of the family to sustain 
it without undue strain. We had also to 
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know whether fumigation and general 
housecleaning were in order and whether 
there were others in the family who 
ought to be examined and looked after. 
Sometimes such a visit resulted in the 
discovery that the family could afford to 
pay for the sustenance of the patient. We 
needed disinterested testimony as _ to 
home life and its influence on the pa- 
tient’s peace of mind and rest of body. 
Families being assisted by benevolent in- 
dividuals or societies should be known as 
entities. Certain situations can only be 
dealt with adequately by knowing and 
directly influencing every factor. We 
cannot assume that directions regarding 
early retirement, open windows, sleeping 
alone, cleanliness and the general best 
adaption of home conditions to health 
improvement, are carried out. 

Erroneous prejudice against direct 
“night air” and to the effect that tuber- 
culosis is hereditary and incurable ex- 
cept under exceptional conditions of high 
altitude and dry atmosphere, is still all 
but universal. Because the patient is ro- 
bust looking his stated inability to work 
or his request for special diet frequent- 
ly seems selfish to the other members of 
his family. 

In order to enforce the necessary di- 
rections, sustain the sick person before 
his family and remove prejudices, we 
have adopted a plan of work which per- 
mits the nurse to make one or more even- 
ing visits to the patients in their homes. 
The results obtained amply sustain the 
judgment. The sick are better under- 
stood and cared for by their families and 
they, encouraged by such visits at in- 
definite periods maintain more faithfully 
that strict régime of life which is neces- 
sary to upbuild the system and regain 
health. 

Concrete figures in regard to institu- 
tions should be interesting evidence as to 
efficiency. Mutual influence between the 
patient and the home, if good, is an argu- 
ment in favor of day treatment. 

On October 31, the end of previous 
seasons and of the fiscal year of the as- 
sociation, 204 patients had been admit- 
ted to the camp. From the middle of 
July to the middle of October, 85 were 
kept on the rolls. This number of pos- 
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sible patients reduced by the average 
daily absences due to periodic and occa- 
sional sickness, bad judgment and family 
complications gave the maximum utility 
to the equipment and force except on 
very stormy days. During the last two. 
months the increasing rigor of the weath- 
er increased the percentage of absences, 
which has been offset by increasing the 
roll to 91. Omitting the month of June 
during which we were assembling the 
patients there has been a daily average 
attendance of 70%. Including June it 
was 67 as compared with 46 and 31 in 
the previous seasons. In 162 days, the 
total for last year, we have given over 
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11,000 days’ treatment as compared with ~ 


7:522 last summer, an increase of about 
30 per cent. 

The cost of maintaining the camp was 
58 cents per patient per day averaged for 
the first five months. This compares 
with 82.7 cents average for the first 
season, and 63.8 for the second. As each 
month has shown a saving over the pre- 
vious one it seems probable that this cost 
can be still further reduced when aver- 
aged for a year around. The figures 
given include the cost of additions to and 
replacement of the equipment. If these 
be eliminated the cost for this year’s. 
regular season was 51 cents per patient 
per day. Of this 36% cents represents. 
the cost of the meals. The balance equals. 
the cost of the local administration and 
medical care. 

Certain statistics of this group of pa- 
tients will also be of interest to social 
workers. 

The sexes were nearly equally divided. 
One-half of all were native born, 33 
were born in Ireland, 25 in Russia, 23 
in Canada. Fifteen were under 14 years 
of age, 135 between 14 and 35, and 54 
over 35. 

Housing and household conditions. 
were not completely recorded. The resi- 
dence of 185 was in Boston and of 19 
in the suburbs. 135 lived in tenement 
houses with their families, 64 boarded or 
lodged and 8 lived in their own houses. 
164 had separate rooms. 

Eighty of the patients had been em- 
ployed in factories or shops, 138 had been 
employed in confining occupations, 20 
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had been attending school, and only 21 
reported outdoor work. Forty-five had 
given their time to household tasks. 

The throat examinations showed 126 
normal and 56 with definite evidence of 
tuberculosis. Twenty-two remained for 
sv short a time that they were not ex- 
amined. 

Three patients were determined after 
careful scrutiny not to have tuberculosis. 
Twenty-five were suitable for hospital 
care only. 

Of the patients 25 per cent were well 
developed and nourished and showed no 
outward signs of the disease. A further 
50 per cent were so well in appearance 
that they would escape the layman’s at- 
tention, while but 25 per cent presented 
the haggard appearance and other indi- 
cations usually thought to accompany 
the disease. 

As to the source of the contagion 
nothing definite is known. There had 
been recorded cases of tuberculosis in 
recent years in nineteen of the houses 
and in twenty-two of the family groups. 
Five thought they had caught the infec- 
tion from fellow workmen. 

Microscopic examination showed ba- 
cilli in the sputum of 42 per cent of the 
patients. 15 of these patients were dis- 
charged to hospitals. 10 were discharged 
“disease arrested.” 12 died at home or 
at institutions to which they were sent. 
56 left the sanatorium against advice. 6 
were discharged as unmanageable. 95 
remained on the roll on November first, 
the date of all these records. 
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One hundred and twenty-two patients 
gained in weight, 59 lost and 43 were 
either weighed but once or showed no 
material change. Slow and steady gain 
in weight and commensurate improve- 
ment in strength and condition were 
sought. From half a pound to a pound 
per week was more commended than 
eleven pounds in three weeks or twenty- 
one in ten. 

Ninety-six child and 36 adult members 
of families in which there was known to 
be a case of tuberculosis were examined 
during the regular season. Of these 17 
were found to be tuberculous, 6 in sus- 
picious condition, 11 had bronchitis, ro 
had enlarged tonsils, or adenoids, 2 anz- 
mia, 4 spinal curvature—leaving a bal- 
ance of 80 normal. Each of those need- 
ing medical care was referred to the 
proper agency. 

One of the most startling disclosures 
of the medical records above quoted was 
that 134 of these cases or nearly two- 
thirds had been previously treated for 
tuberculosis in sanatoriums, hospitals, 
or classes. A special study of a group 
of such reverted cases who had been in 
one of the best of our sanatoriums is 
now being made as a consequence. AlI- 


though incomplete as yet enough has 
been learned to indicate that after-care 
departments similar to those established 
by some of the English sanatoriums 
would be wise economy as an insurance 
of the heavy investments of time, effort 
and money made in such cases. 


Infant Mortality 


A Review of the Annual Report of the State Charities Aid 
| Association’s Sub-Committee on Motherless Infants 


In April, 1898, the State Charities Aid 
Association and the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor established a joint committee on the 
care of foundlings and motherless in- 
fants. The object of this joint commit- 
tee was to assist the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities in boarding in families, 
some of the foundlings and other moth- 
erless infants theretofore sent to the In- 
fants’ Hospital on Randall’s Island, in 
which the mortality had been excessively 
high. On October 1, 1906, the joint 
committee was discontinued, and the 
work taken over by the State Charities 
Aid Association, a majority of the 
A. I. C. P. members of the joint com- 
mittee joining the new committee. The 
annual report of the sub-committee on 
motherless infants of the State Charities 
Aid Association has just been issued, 
and affords a valuable contribution to 
many subjects, among them infant mor- 
tality, the care of foundlings and the 
present administration of the Depart- 
ment of T‘inance of the city of New 
York. 

The report contains a statement of the 
work of the past year, a summary of the 
results from the beginning, and an ac- 
count of the circumstances leading to 
the discontinuance of the work on June 
L7last, 


The statistics of the year are summar- 
ized as follows: 
Number of babies boarding in families 
Sept: 30) 19067 Araceae omeiipinnt iter ree 
Number of babies received from Oct. 1, 
1906; to Vunsehical9 07S er onreaeee ene 95 
Number of babies returned from free 


149 


HOMES (dd ow oatetetacn pecreet Meh eMC 4 
Total number under care Oct. 1, 1906, to 
JUNE LG, 190 Teersiecoeiete ace eeteeeeee eee 248 


Placed in permanent free homes: 


By the placing-out agency of the State 
Charities Aid Association........... 52 

By the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety 

Returned to relatives by direction of 
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the Department cf Publie Charities. . aS 
Died yn ies Ae eee eee 16 
Sent to Children’s Hospital (Randall’s 
Island). €defective), i225 ee eee 
Returned to Department of Public 
Charities'on Sune'l'7,, 1907... us ae 145 
Totaly cons cetelea cra oee ere 248 


During the nine years April 1, 1898, 
to June 17, 1907, the number of infants. 
received from the Department of Public 
Charities was: Foundlings 600, moth- 
erless and abandoned infants 400. Total 
1000. The results of the care of these 
children are indicated by the following 
table: 

Mother- 
less and 
Found- Aband- 


lings. doned. Total. 
Placed in free perman- 


ent homes in families 373 59 407 
Returned to relatives... 18 175 193: 
DIGG Parse ares coe re 173 75 248. 
Placed in institutions 

for special reasons... 2 5 iG 
Returned to Department 

of Public Charities, 

June? Li, 290 Taco. 59 86 145 

ROtal ictie's era cere 600 400 1,030 


In the above table all duplicates are 
excluded, no child being counted more 
than once. The table shows the final 
disposition of the children. 

Before the establishment of this agen- 
cy, practically all the foundlings sent to 
the municipal hospital on Randall’s Is- 
land died before reaching the age of two 
years; few of the motherless and aban- 
doned infants, unless reclaimed by their 
parents or relatives, reached the age of 
two years. 

The mortality among the children un- 
der the care of this committee each year, 
comparing the number of deaths with the 
total number under care, and including 
it: each case the deaths of children placed 
in hospitals has been as follows: 


April HW AS898eto Apr leleeSo Ogee aera 55.9 
April T1899 to April 11000 eee Billet 
April 1; 1900sto April) SLO OMe seee mre 18.9 
April 1, 190isto Aprils 19025 eee eee 10.7 
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April 1, 1902 to April 1, 1908............ 14.0 
April 1, 1903 to April 1, 1904............ 10.0 
April 1, 1904 to Oct. 1, 1904............ 10.3 
Oct. 1, 1904 to Oct. 1, 1905............ ae RL 
Oct. 1, 1905 to Oct. 1, 1906............ 11.6 
Oct. 1, 1906 to June 17,1907............ 6.5 


The question might naturally arise as 
to what happened to the 407 infants 
who were placed in free permanent 
homes in families; the work having been 
carried on for nine years, many of these 
children must have passed the period of 
infancy. A careful examination of the 
records of these 407 children to July s, 
1907, shows the total results: 


MOPRMV ARUN DUO: oo Se. o.oo ee 159 
Remaining in free homes as members of 

the family but not yet legally adopt- 

EU Ee See 2 A ee eee eae 219 
Ree Ae Pe ee oe 17 
Placed in free homes: 

Through the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society, Catholic Home Bu- 
reau and Bureau of Dependent Chil- 
dren and subsequently under super- 
vision of those agencies............ 12 
ORRIN A EN re. Sarat ciety ok lw Sas 407 


Among so large a number of infants, 
many cases of illness are sure to arise. 
The question as to whether an ailing 
child should be sent to a hospital was de- 
cided on each case in the light of experi- 
ence, and on the judgment of the attend- 
ing physician. All the hospitals in the 
city receiving infants were open to re- 
ceive the children under the care of the 
committee, and when hospital care was 
decided upon, every effort was made to 
select a hospital affording the best facili- 
ties for the care of the particular ailment 
from which the child was suffering. Or- 
dinary illnesses were treated by physi- 
cians residing in the locality in which the 
children were boarded. In most cases, 
the benefits of wet nursing, with the care 
of an ordinary practitioner, and with fre- 
quent visits by experienced agents were 
considered more beneficial than hospital 
care without wet-nursing. It is generally 
impossible to secure a considerable num- 
ber of wet nurses in hospitals. For mal- 
nutrition and its kindred illnesses so 
common among infants home care was 
preferred. In cases of pneumonia and 
operative cases and in case of contagion, 
hospital care was sought. The number 
of children placed in hospitals each year 
was as follows: 


re) 

MODS pee aan fi i che «oe RN, ROE 1 
AL ARS ARIS Pe Me ED Mig ae aug 0 
CUO eta eats gO ET on. 4 acy Lae ad Witag as 0 
LPL Sin doi eb okeed. Oe. Ee aes 0 
NOS eric AGN G's ddan eo ARR GR he 4 
FOUR remiss ue Sone, oe eae on 3 
PSUS Meee yh Cort asi Stas aa On 28 
BOOS et opte sieht e vik etalon iS a pean eae 20 
DODO centages cos Cae ocd (hice eee iby 
ROOT PO IUNOIEG sos lbs et. eee ar y 

ROUTE Musics Seine? and Aas Cee 82 


The results of the hospital care of 
these children as evidenced by the dis- 
position made by the child upon leaving 
the hospital and its subsequent history, 
so far as known to the association, is in- 
dicated by the following table: 


LIVE STL OTCS I) eae eet ern oe a 10 
Still in hospitals, June 17, 1907........ 3 
In boarding homes June 17, 1907....... BS 

ROta te oe ct ie eee ee 82 


It appears from the table given above 
that three-fifths of all the children re- 
ceived were foundlings in the strict 
sense of the word, 7. e., infants who had 
been abandoned in the streets, hallways, 
parks or elsewhere, no knowledge as to 
the identity of their parents being 
known. They are baptized alternately 
Catholic and Protestant at  Belle- 
vue Hospital. The association re- 
ceived all those baptized as Protes- 
tants with the exception of the 
very few who were suffering from some 
communicable disease which made it un- 
wise to place them in families, or from: 
a disease which required immediate hos- 
pital care. This proportion, however, is 
very small. Of 346 Protestant found- 
lings received in Bellevue Hospital dur- 
ing January 1, 1901, to January 1, 1907, 
only thirteen remained in the hospital, 
being in such a condition that it was in- 
advisable to: remove them. 

In explanation of the high mortality 
in foundling asylums and kindred insti- 
tutions, it is sometimes urged that com- 
municable diseases of a serious sort are 
prevalent among these children. This 
statement is not confirmed by the facts. 
Cases of this kind are found among 
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foundlings as among other motherless in- 
fants, but in both cases the percentage 
is very small, and there are no facts in 
the experience of this committee to in- 
dicate that an undue mortality among 
foundlings can be attributed to such a 
cause. 

While comparisons of mortality among 
different agencies are liable to be mis- 
leading and require close scrutiny, it is 
evident that the mortality among the 
foundlings and other motherless infants 
cared for by this committee was re- 
duced to a figure apparently somewhat 
lower than the mortality among all in- 
fants in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, the great majority of whom, 
of course, are cared for by their own 
mothers. That this should be the case 
seems at first extraordinary. When one 
considers, however, the wretchedly un- 
sanitary conditions under which many 
tenement dwellers live, the extent to 
which mothers are so occupied as to be 
unable to give proper care to their chil- 
dren, and the extent to which wet nurs- 
ing is discouraged even when possible, it 
is perhaps not surprising that infants, 
even though starting with the handicap 
of abandonment and exposure, should by 
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subsequent care, fare better than those 
who start with brighter prospects. It is 
after all, a case of care versus neglect. 

The work of the sub-committee on 
motherless infants was discontinued in 
June, 1907, owing to the refusal of the 
comptroller to pay the bills. That this 
action on his part was not due to legal 
considerations would appear from the 
fact that on June 10 the corporation 
counsel rendered an opinion upholding 
its legality from every point of view. It 
was not due to any dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Department of Public Chari- 
ties, the head of which submitted a re- 
quest for the issue of revenue bonds to 
cover this expenditure, when the comp- 
troller refused to pay the bills from the 
appropriations from which they had been 
paid for the preceding nine years. It 
could not be due to an unfavorable mor- 
tality among the children; it could not 
have been due to an undue expense to 
the city, because the per capita rate paid 
was less than that paid elsewhere and 
because the children were placed in homes 
without expense to the city at a very 
early age. On the face of the facts, no 
explanation of the action of the Finance 
Department is evident. 
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Popular Education in Morality—An ap- 
peal for high morality is being made by 
means of illustrated lectures to boys and 
girls. The photographs are all from real 
life, and the moral convictions of the best 
of people are explained in practical appli- 
cation, so that the discussion seems impor- 
tant to the children and carries influence. 
At present there are three lectures for gen- 
eral use, entitled, The True Sportsman or 
Ethics of Athletic Games; What I’m Going 
to Do When I’m Grown Up. or Utility of 
Education; What Men Think About Boys’ 
Fights, or, Problem of Personal Encounter. 
The first is for boys and girls of high-school 
age, the second for those of the upper gram- 
mar and the third for the lower grammar. 
In time there will be a course of thirty-six, 
three for each year of primary, grammar 
and high school. 

The aggregate audience in less than two 
years in schools, churches and settlements 
is over thirty-seven thousand. 

The supervision of the ideas expressed 
rests with the Moral Education Board, the 
executive committee of which is composed 


of President Henry Churchill King, of Ober- 
lin College, President William J. Milne, of 
the New York State Normal College, and 
James F. McElroy, a business man of AI- 
bany, New York, who has had experience 
with school affairs. Mr. Fairchild has de- 
cloped the method, does the photography 
and writes the lectures. A small subscrip- 
tion by business men has provided for free 
lectures, which are now being given in St. 
George’s West End Presbyterian church and 
other: churches. 

The Moral Education Board has a distin- 
euished membership of twenty-one from 
New York city, and an aggregate member- 
ship of 117 from various cities. Headquar- 
ters for the winter are at 511 West 122nd 
street, New York city. Next winter’s work 
will be done probably from Chicago. 


Promotion of Industrial Education.—One 
of the first important national gatherings 
announced for the new year is the meeting 
of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education to be held January 
23-25 in Chicago. The program includes 
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such significant topics as Industrial Edu- 
cation as an Essential Factor in Our Na- 
tional Prosperity, The Apprenticeship Sys- 
tem as a Means of Promoting Industrial Ef- 
ficiency, The Place of the Trade School in 
Industrial Education, The Wage Earner’s 
Benefit from Industrial Education, and The 
True Ideal of a Public School System That 
Aims to Benefit All. The meetings will be 
held in the Art Institute, and there will be 
a dinner at the Auditorium Hotel. State 
committees have been founded by the soci- 
ety in Alabama, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The following is the Chicago committee 
for the exhibit: 

Jane Addams, Hull House: Mary McDow- 
ell, University of Chicago Settlement: Dr. 
H. H. Belfield, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Mrs. Alice P. Norton, School 
of Education, University of Chicago; So- 
phonisba P. Breckenridge, University of 
Chicago; Dean Marion Talbot, University of 
Chicago; Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Board of Education; Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Board of Education; President Otto 
Schneider, Board of Education; Mrs. Har- 
riet Vander Vaart, Neighbourhood House; 
Senator Stout, Menominee, Michigan: Mrs. 
Ella F. Young, Cook County Normal School; 
Mrs. M. Y. Wynne, arts and crafts; William 
J. Bogan, vacation schools; Joseph Schaff- 
ner, Hart, Schaffner and Marks; W. H. Wins- 
low, Winslow Brothers; William Kent; Prof. 
John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin; 
Charles Price, McCormick Works Club; Wil- 
liam Ritchie, Ritchie box factory; Mrs. Ho- 
mer Taylor, arts and crafts; W. M. R. 
French, Art Institute; Edwin Wright; Prof. 
G. N. Carman, Lewis Institute; Mrs. Henry 
Solomon, 4406 Michigan avenue: Flora J. 
Cooke, principal, Francis Parker School; 
Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago Commons; 
John Buchanan, Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union; Mrs. William P. Linn; Charles H. 
Morse, secretary, Commission of Industrial 
Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


Tuberculosis Exhibit, New York.—The ex- 
hibit of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society has been returned to New 
York from Jamestown, where it was shown 
in the Social Economy Building during the 
exposition. The first exhibit of the winter 
in New York will be held in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Building, 1 Madison 
avenue, on the Twenty-third street side. A 
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large show window has been loaned to the 
committee through the kindness of Haley 
Fiske, vice-president of the company. 


Philadelphia Social Workers—The last 
monthly meeting of the Social Workers’ Club 
of Philadelphia was devoted to a conference 
on The Settlement and Its Foreign Neigh- 
bors. W. EB. Davenport, head resident of the 
Italian settlement in Brooklyn, led the dis- 
cussion. f 

Among other things, the place that organ- 
ized religion should play in settlement 
activities was discussed pro and con. The 
general consenus of opinion was that religion 
of the settlement should be one of example 
and action rather than that of proselyteism. 


Baltimore Playgrounds.—The Children’s 
Playground Asociation of Baltimore reports 
that the public is coming into greater sympa- 
thy with the aims of the playgrounds. There 
is a stronger co-operation with other organi- 
zations, and the administration of the asso- 
ciation has been put on a better basis. 

During the year a general secretary, the 
first paid officer, was appointed, and the num- 
ber of trained directors for the grounds was 
increased. The city appropriated $3000 
towards the work, and over $3000 was raised 
through voluntary contribution. Nearly a 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipment was 
added. Four new playgrounds were opened, 
making a total of twenty-eight in use during 
the season. A milk station was opened in the 
Patterson Park Playground under the Babies’ 
Milk Fund Association. At the conclusion 
of the season a play festival was held, and 
2000 children united in the public exercises. 


Crippled Children’s East Side School.—On 
his eightieth birthday the late Emanuel 
Lehman decided to commemorate the event 
by presenting a new building occupying the 
lots at 155 Henry street, New York, to the 
Crippled Children’s Hast Side School. Mr. 
Lehman unfortunately did not live to carry 
out his plan but his children have completed 
the work in his memory. The new school 
will be ready early in the new year and Mrs. 
Henry Goldman, the president of the society, 
reported at a recent meeting that it will 
accommodate over three hundred children. 
The money collected by the society for the 
erection of a new building previous to the 
offer of Mr. Lehman has been converted into 
a permanent endowment fund. 


Jewish Immigration Into Spain.—For the 
first time since the wholesale expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella the Spanish people have 
been called upon to welcome Jewish im- 
migrants. Since the recent disturbances in 
Morocco some five thousand Jews have emi- 
grated to the south of Spain and the reports 
seem to show that they have been well re- 
ceived by the population. 
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Communications 


TENEMENT 
HOUSE REFORM 


To THE Epiror:— 

Tenement house reform must come either 
from pure unselfishness or from enlightened 
self interest. The former is ideal and the 
latter is practical. 

It may look profitable to keep hotbeds of 
diphtheria and scarlet fever in the heart 
of the city for an extra ten per cent 
increase of the rent. To own slums 
which make criminals out of little chil- 
dren may look profitable because their 
crowding pays twenty per cent on the 
money invested. It does not look so profit- 
able when it is the landlord’s child who takes 
the fever, or when it is his boy who is mur- 
dered in the side street for the sake of his 
watch. 

We think we escape that danger because 
we never go to such places. Where do our 
children catch diphtheria and measles? It 
may be connected oftener than we think with 
the lovely clothes bought at such reasonable 
prices in really first-class stores. Mr. Crowley 
of Boston is spending his life in trying to 
make us realize that there is just where the 
worst diseases do come from. He found a 
lot of overcoats for a fashionable tailor,— 
and a child with smallpox lying on them! 
The sweat shop is always in the tenement 
and the tenement house problem and the 
sweat shop problem are the same. “Be sure 
your sin will find you out.” 

In the long run the model tenement is a 
most profitable investment, both for the cit- 
izen and for the community. In the first 
instance, by doing away with intricate rook- 
eries and making surveillance of the tenants 
so much easier, they facilitate the detection 
of criminals and reduce police expense. They 
make possible some sort of intercourse be- 
tween the benevolent rich and the dependent 
poor and they teach habits of order and clean- 
liness to a few who, under present conditions, 
might not learn without them. 

They make it possible to crowd great num- 
bers of men together, without greatly increas- 
ing the death rate; this adds to the supply 
of labor for manufacturing, prevents waste of 
time in going to and coming from work, and 
by increasing population tends to decrease 
strikes and to check the tyranny of labor or- 
ganizations. 

They make the city more attractive, there- 
by drawing still more heavily from the coun- 
try, and so enable the city to compete more 
sucessfully with its rivals in commerce and 
in manufactures. 

Model tenements improve the neighbor- 
hood, so that we get back our investment 
in the rise of value in adjoining land with 
its increased tax and rent rolls; the increased 
rents tend to drive people out to more 
healthy suburban land, so that the effect is 
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felt on outlying lands; besides which sani- 
tary buildings take up more room than the 
swarming rookeries, thus really making an 
increased demand for land. All these things 
inure mainly to the benefit of the land owner. 

The Rev. Mr. Dixon suggests that we tax 
the Shylock landlords. The tenement is the 
nursery of disease and crime, the prevention 
and cure of which are the most important 
items in our tax budget. Would it be any 
more than justice to raise the tax rates on 
land used for such buildings? 

This would involve no unfair burden, for 
the selling price of land is based, not upon 
the cost of the property, but upon the rents. 
As population thickens, these rents them- 
selves rise, and give the property a specu- 
lative value, which makes it the most 
attractive of investments. That increase in 
value is in no way the result of the efforts 
of work of the owner; it is due solely to pub- 
lic growth and public improvement. What- 
ever advantages may be claimed for specula- 
tion in other land, certainly little but evil 
results from speculation in tenements. 

Why not, then, take that increase of value 
in taxes? If these taxes were to be increased 
in proportion as the values of the sites in- 
creased, the increased taxation would be a 
check upon speculation in tenement property, 
The German plan of exacting as a transfer 
tax a part of the excess of the price received 
over the assessed value would materially 
check it. 

Or let every city pass a law that all build- 
ings containing more than four families on a 
floor or more than thirty persons, approved 
by the fire and health departments, shall be 
assessed only on the value of the lot. For 
the taxation of the building checks improve- 
ment. An owner has a lot worth $10,000, 
which in few cities will be assessed over 
$5,000 and upon it is a crazy and unsanitary 
old building, really worth nothing, but as- 
sessed on account of its rental, at $2,000; that 
will make his taxes perhaps $150 per annum. 

Now, he is getting a large return, perhaps 
20 per cent on the assessed valuation, but 
he thinks of putting up a new building, with 
baths and closets, to cost say, $15,000. He 
knows that when he has completed it, his 
assessment will be raised to about $13,000 
and the increased water rates will make his 
taxes much more than double what they were 
before. If he could see that his returns 
would also be largely increased that would 
make little difference, but the best that we 
ean offer for a building (which will de- 
preciate with age) is five per cent. 

That plan of taxation is stupid and unfair. 
It should be made profitable to do good. If 
Godliness is profitable for all things, both 
for this life and for that which is to come, 
may we not reasonably look for our benevo- 
lence to bring in a fair percentage? 

This is the clear distinction between “serv- 
ing God and Mammom” and “philanthropy 
and five per cent.” 

Botton HALL. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


A SWEATING OR A TONIC 


Some years ago an over-worked man of rheumatic tendencies, being in a 
condition of depleted vitality, betook himself to a resort famed for its hot springs, 
with no other intention than to gain a few days’ rest. In an evil moment he 
placed himself professionally in the hands of the resident physician, who 
promptly prescribed the “cure” of the locality, consisting of hot baths, massage, 
“sweating,” and a restricted diet. His weight, already below the normal, fell 
off rapidly and a severe attack of acute rheumatism was the natural result. The 
“cure” was warmly defended as having “brought out” the lurking rheumatism, 
but the patient was sceptical of its value, and as soon as he had an opportunity 
to consult physicians of unprejudiced mind, his suspicion that his illness had 
been really induced by the treatment was confirmed. No doubt the “cure” was 
beneficial to others, but what this patient required was not an undermining of 
his strength and a loss of weight, but rather a tonic and such changes of diet 
as would lead to fuller nutrition. 

An interesting chapter in George W. Alger’s volume on Moral Overstrain 
suggests that the literature of exposure may have been performing for the 
depleted constitution of our American communities a disservice similar to that 
of the misplaced baths, sweatings, and privations of the rheumatic patient. 
Is it possible that what we need just now is not so much exposure and denuncia- 
tion as the wholesome tonic of praise for the good in our civilization, and 
constructive proposals for the promotion of the common welfare? 

We have ourselves felt constrained to take part in exposures and plain 
spoken condemnations. We have lost one valued subscriber—a man of deserved 
prominence in the business and financial world—because, in discussing some 
months ago the danger of endowments, we went so far out of our way, as this 
gentleman conceives our way to lie, as to refer for purposes of illustration to the 
Carnegie Foundation for pensions of college teachers. Another subscriber, who 
is president of a large manufacturing concern, leaves us because of the com- 
mendation of John Mitchell, which seemed to us on the occasion of his retirement 
to be as appropriate as it was just. 

An influential journalist in a neighboring city bitterly resents our “bias” in 
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favor of trade unionism, and thinks that we would be utterly unwilling to publish 
anything on the employers’ side of the labor question. A member of the 
governing body of the very society which publishes this journal withdraws his 
subscription in disgust, and even after several weeks refuses to renew it, because 
of our discussion of venereal disease, while the wife of a professor in a New 
England university takes the same course, in indignation because we have ap- 
parently no sympathy for any class except the working people. 

It would be easy to point out the absurdity of this particular remedy for 
the fault, if it be a fault, that our critics have discovered. Something like one 
thousand new readers have taken the place of each one that has withdrawn, 
and it is perhaps a fair inference that the new thousand and the other thousands 
who have not withdrawn share our sympathy for the efforts of working people 
to improve their condition, and agree with us that neither is the Carnegie 
Foundation too sacred, nor the social diseases too foul, for discussion in a journal 
which seeks to sound the heights and depths of modern philanthropy, and to 
express, not arrogantly nor vulgarly, but sincerely and helpfully, the social 
thought of those who in one way or another are seeking to promote the common 
welfare. 

We are not, however, chiefly concerned just now with the stupidity or the 
arrogance of those who reason as these, our late subscribers, appear to reason. 
Their decisions were of course personal and in most instances very courteously 
expressed. We are concerned rather to disabuse the minds of our friends, 
old and new, of any impression which they may possibly have gained that this 
journal has a muck-raking function to perform, that we have anything in common 
with sensational journalism, that we have any peculiar pleasure in the literature 
of exposure, that we would prescribe hot baths of denunciation or sweatings 
of indiscriminate criticism for public officials, employers as a class, or any other 
representative group of citizens. 

We hold no brief for trade unionism, but are ready, as occasion requires, to 
chronicle and to comment upon the important events in the industrial move- 
ments of the times. We have admiration for much that organized labor is 
accomplishing, but we have no delusion concerning its excesses and follies. We 
hold no brief for organized capital. We recognize its valuable service but we 
have no delusions, either, concerning its excesses and follies, some of which have 
been recently so much in the eye of the public. We have no bitterness against 
either financier or trade unionist. We seek to observe each impartially and 
sympathetically and with due recollection that neither separately, nor both together, 
constitute the whole of society. Our special task is to discover and to report as 
accurately as we can what financier and trade unionist, philanthropist and social 
worker, scientist and merchant, and all the others, are doing for the common 
good, and to help them, in whatever modest way this particular kind and degree 
of publicity can help, to serve this common cause. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE MINE 


DISASTERS 


Naomi, Monongah, Yolande, Darr— 
the season of peace on earth and good 
will toward men was opened this year 
with a pitiful cannonading from the bi- 
tuminous mines of Alabama, Pennsylva- 
nia, and West Virginia. In these four 
explosions alone, 650 miners were killed. 
Like war, industrial disasters grievously 
injure a much larger army of non-com- 
batants. The permanent burden falls on 
women and children, but unlike war, no 
system of pensioning has been devised 
to care for them. Even the American 
Red Cross failed to send a representa- 
tive to the stricken mining towns. In 
an article in this issue an attempt is made 
to estimate the human weights and val- 
ues in the community’s loss at one of 
these disasters. The article was barely 
written when another explosion in the 
bituminous field duplicated in complete- 
ness, if not in numbers, the killing at 
Monongah and a visit to the two little 
river towns which housed the laborers 
of the Pittsburg Coal Company discov- 
ered only a duplication of conditions 
among the afflicted families. There was 
bitter sorrow in the German households 
of Jacob’s Creek and the mile long row 
of buildings which housed the Italian 
miners of Darr. That ungainly row of 
unsocial, hutch-like dwellings along the 
river bank—the homesteading of an en- 
gineer, in sorry contrast to the cluster- 
ing village communities from which these 
Italians came—that, and the crazy cage 
swinging on a cable across the river, 
which connected the two towns and the 
mine, emphasized as perhaps nothing else 
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the lack of appreciation on the part of 
the managers of the properties, of the 
human element in their work. 

It is this too frequent lack which is 
pointed out, inadvertently almost (for 
the study was “carried on in connection 
with the general investigation of the 
waste and destruction of coal [not men] 
in mining operations”), by the re- 
port of the Geological Survey on Coal 
Mine Accidents; their Cause and Pre- 
vention, which was prepared during the 
past six months and issued just after the 
Monongah disaster. In summing up this 
report, Joseph A. Holmes, chief of the 
technological branch, says: 


The figures given in this report indicate 
that during the year 1906, nearly 7,000 men 
were killed or injured in the coal mines of 
this country, and that the number of these 
accidents caused directly or indirectly by 
mine explosions has been steadily increasing. 

It is also indicated that this increase has 
been due in part to the lack of proper and 
enforceable mine regulations; in part to the 
lack of reliable information concerning the 
explosives used in mining, and the conditions 
under which they can be used safely in the 
presence of the gas and dust encountered in 
the mines; and in part to the fact that in 
the development of coal mining not only is 
the number of miners increasing, but many 
areas from which coal is being taken are 
either deeper or farther from the entrance 
where good ventilation is more difficult and 
the dangerous accumulations of explosive gas 
more frequent. 

The increase both in the number and in 
the seriousness of mine explosions in the 
United States during past years may be ex- 
pected to continue unless, through investiga- 
tions made in the United States such as have 
proved effective in other coal-producing coun- 
tries, information can be obtained and pub- 
lished concerning the explosives used, the 
conditions under which they may be used 
safely in the presence of coal dust or gas, 
and the general conditions which make for 
health and safety in coal mining operations. 
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The last legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia appointed special min- 
ing commissions, to investigate conditions 
and revise codes; but since the Monon- 
gah disaster Governor Dawson of West 
Virginia has urged the appointment of 
a body of experts by the Federal Govern- 
ment to make an exhaustive study of the 
whole problem. This is in line with the 
President’s recommendation of a national 
bureau of mines under the Department 
of the Interior. 

Concrete evidence of the necessity for 
such impartial scrutiny of mining condi- 
tions, and of experimental work looking 
to their improvement, was offered by the 
verdict of the Coroner’s jury after the 
Naomi disaster. This jury condemned 
the lack of safeguards of electric wiring, 
and the use of open lights in all gaseous 
mines; recommended specifically that 
hereafter airshafts be opened up where 
workings reach a point four thousand 
feet from the main opening, and recom- 
mended in general to the mining com- 
mission which is to report to the next 
Legislature, “such amendments that hu- 
man life will be better protected and 
that the present laws be more rigidly 
enforced.” 


ITALIAN 
PILGRIMS OF TO-DAY 


Pagan and Christian writings are filled 
with tales of Italian pilgrimages. Never- 
theless it was a new mission in a way 
on which Antonio Mangano engaged last 
spring. He visited the villages and 
country-sides of southern Italy, whence 
has come the great mass of Italian 
immigration, in an endeavor to find 
out not only what are some of the under- 
lying causes which impel the peasants 
and men of the little towns to set out 
for America, but also the reaction upon 
the social and labor conditions there of 
this wave of emigration. Mr. Mangano 
was himself born in southern Italy, but 
was brought up in New York. He is a 
graduate of Brown University, a post- 
graduate student in sociology at Co- 
lumbia University, a mission worker, 
and a man who knows intimately the liv- 
ing conditions among the Italians of New 
York and Brooklyn. 
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Stupendous internal changes are being 
wrought by emigration from southern 
Italy. The Italian government has it- 
self issued some official reports but no 
such intimate study as this of Mr. Man- 
gano’s has been attempted, and his rec- 
ommendations have already had some 
bearing upon official action in Italy. His 
journey took him to little villages set 
high on their hills since mediaeval times, 
away from the railroads and lines of 
traffic, villages which have been literally 
turned inside out of men-folk. He talked 
in the vernacular, and in the broken 
English of the returned emigrant. He 
rediscovered Christopher Columbus, so 
called, a worthy man, who was the first 
of 3,000 townsmen to come to America. 
And along with these delightful glimpses 
into the life of the country folk, he has 
analyzed from this new vantage point 
some of the more serious of the interna- 
tional problems which underly the whole 
movement, without an understanding of 
which American efforts toward legisla- 
tion must be incomplete and futile. 

The remarkable series of studies of 
the village life of Austria-Hungary writ- 
ten by Miss Emily Greene Balch and 
published in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MoNS, led Charities Publication Commit- 
tee to co-operate with Mr. Mangano ir 
this mission of his to his countrymen. 
and in this issue is published the first 
of his series of articles. 


METHODISM 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


A social movement of interest beyonc 
mere denominational lines has recently 
been inaugurated by a number o 
Methodist laymen and clergymen. A 
a meeting in Washington an organizatio1 
was effected under the name of th 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 
The purpose of the federation is to giv 
expression to the pronounced deman 
among the various branches of Amer 
ican Methodism for a more definit 
recognition of the social mission of th 
churches and for a program of socia 
activity. 

The movement is by no means foreig: 
to the genius of Methodism; for th 
original Holy Club at Oxford Universit 
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out of which Methodism grew, gave it- 
self, from the very beginning, to work 
among the sick and the imprisoned. J. 
R. Green, in his History of the English 
People, says: “The noblest result of the 
Methodist revival was the steady attempt, 
which has never ceased from that day to 
this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, 
the physical suffering, the social degra- 
dation of the profligate and the poor.” 

To those who know of Methodism only 
as an evangelistic movement it may be 
a surprise to be told that John Wesley 
started a poor man’s bank, a poor man’s 
lawyer, a poor man’s doctor, a labor fac- 
tory for the unemployed, a household 
salvage corps, a prison mission, the first 
cheap printing press, free public libraries, 
and even an associated charities. Prob- 
ably few of the Methodists themselves 
know that he was a leading spirit in a 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
which, in five years in the City of Lon- 
don, brought 10,588 offenders to justice, 
and then had its work brought to a sud- 
den stop by the adverse verdict of a cor- 
rupt court, coupled with an award of 300 
pounds damages. Mr. Stead declares 
that Wesley was “the genuine social 
progenitor of the darkest England 
scheme” of the Salvation Army. 

In harmony with these original tradi- 
tions and characteristics, the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service was formed 
at Washington; the object, as stated in 
the brief constitution, being, “to deepen 
within the church the sense of social 
obligation and opportunity, to study so- 
cial problems from the Christian point of 
view, and to promote social service in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

During the first year a hand-book cov- 
ering social theory and practice is to be 
prepared; also literature explaining the 
work of the federation. At the same time 
local branches of the federation will be 
asked to undertake three lines of work: 


1 (a). A careful investigation as to the 
extent to which Methodist churches of cities 
are lined up with the associated charities; 

(b) A systematic effort to bring all the 
churches that are not so related into active 
co-operation. 

2 (a). The preparation of a classified list 
of the charities and movements for social bet- 
terment, public and private, in the city; 
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(b). The selection from this list of such as 
the federation can co-operate with, and an 
effort to bring into line the forces of the 
xe foie and also, as far as possible, of the 
church. 


3 (a). A careful study of the foreign pop- 
ulation of these cities, of the location of 
foreign communities, their needs of every 
sort, and how fully these needs are supplied; 

(b). An effort to supply such needs as are 
not already met, by bringing this information 
before the stronger churches and before the 
missionary societies of the churches in a 
given city. 


Thus it will be seen that nothing in 
the way of social investigation is to be 
attempted without following it up with 
practical social service. 

President Herbert Welch, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, is president of the 
federation; Commissioner of Labor John 
Williams, of New York state, and the 
Rev. Harry F. Ward, of Chicago, vice- 
presidents, and Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
D.D., of Cleveland, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of the 
officers and General Secretary J. W. 
Magruder of the Baltimore Federated 
Charities, Corresponding Secretary 
Frank Mason North, D.D., of the New 
York City Church Extension and Mis- 
sionary Society, and Rev. E. J. Helms 
of Boston. Some of the foremost social 
and religious workers of the country are 
to be asked to become members of the ad- 
visory council. The intention is to send 
delegates to the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Richmond in 
May. 


ENGLAND’S ASYLUM 
WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


In England, there is maintained an 
Asylum Workers Association with near- 
ly 3500 members. It was founded in 
1895 “to promote the interests and wel- 
fare of asylum nurses and attendants, 
and all others engaged in nursing the in- 
sane, and thereby improve their profes- 
sional status in the nursing world.” The 
association consists of three classes of 
members,—life members subscribing a 
guinea, must be persons “engaged or in- 
terested in asylum work,” associate mem- 
bers subscribing at least 2s. 6d. annually, 
with the same qualifications, and ordi- 
nary members subscribing Is. 6d. and 
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consisting of “persons engaged in the 
care or charge of the insane, whether in 
asylum or private service.” In addition 
to its more general objects, the associa- 
tion aims to assist its members in ill 
health or convalescence by means of 
grants from the so-called “homes of rest” 
fund. “Grants are made by the execu- 
tive committee from this fund, to enable 
members of the association in ill health, 
needing rest and change, which they 
are not otherwise able to obtain, to spend 
two or three weeks at approved health 
resorts.” Another object is “to recog- 
nize and encourage long and meritorious 
nursing service in asylums, by mak- 
ing a yearly grant of two gold 
and two silver medals.” The as- 
scciation publishes and circulates among 
its members a monthly magazine 
called Asylum News. A recent copy of 
this magazine gives a very interesting 
account of the tenth annual meeting of 
the association. The list of distinguished 
persons present, shows how important 
and valuable the work of this society is 
considered to be. Sir William Collins, 
M. P., was elected president, to succeed 
Sir J. Batty-Tuke, M. P., M. D. Sir 
William Collins has been chairman of the 
London County Council, first chairman of 
the London Education Committee, and 
had long service as a member of the 
asylums committee of the London Coun- 
ty Council. This association is by no 
means a labor union in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but is rather a combination 
of employers and employed for mutual 
benefit and improvement. While not 
active in politics in an improper way, the 
executive committee has taken active 
measures to secure the interest of parlia- 
mentary candidates at the general elec- 
tion in favor of assured and adequate 
superannuation allowances for officers, at- 
tendants and servants of all public asy- 
lums, and has received numerous prom- 
ises of support of legislation in such a 
direction. While government had not 
found time to introduce any measures 
dealing with lunacy matters at the time 
of this report, it was stated that at least 
two cabinet members, one of them being 
the chancellor of the exchequer, had 
promised to support a well considered 
pension scheme. 
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It would seem that this Asylum Work- 
ers Association is doing excellent work, 
and greatly raising the status of the Asy- 
lum nurses and attendants in England. 
It furnishes an interesting model well 
worthy of imitation in this country. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 
a ie te 


Plain talk on live questions was by no 
means lacking at the Michigan State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
held at Muskegon, December 4, 5 and 
6. It cropped out in the discussion of 
the new juvenile court law and its work, 
in the consideration of the state’s influ- 
ence in preventing delinquency, and 
especially in attention given to a local 
problem. Perhaps this latter manifes- 
tation was as significant as any other. It 
showed the contrast between the easy 
going methods which may prevail in a 
given community and the more pro- 
gressive standards which may actuate 
the leaders in a statewide movement. 

If the awakening in Muskegon bears 
fruit along the lines of Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane’s suggestions, the twenty- 
sixth Michigan Conference will have to 
its credit a very definite achievement. 
For Muskegon has had an opportunity 
such as rarely is afforded a city. One 
citizen, Charles H. Hackley, a man of 
large wealth, lavished benefits upon this 
his home city. A public library, im- 
proved parks with fine monuments, a 
hospital with the most modern and per- 
fect equipment, and a manual training 
school bear witness to his public spirit. 
When this man died he left $300,000 to 
the city poor, naming the city council as 
custodians. Now the city is contemplat- 
ing the discontinuance of the tax for 


the poor fund, intending to use 
this money for the bare  necessi- 
ties that any city would prvoide. 


Mrs. Crane properly characterized this 
as the “pauperization of the entire city.” 
She declared that such use of the Hack- 
ley money would be defeating the pur- 
pose of the legacy, which should be used, 
not to relieve the city of expense for the 
work it is doing, but to better the condi- 
tion of the poor. She explained the 
thoroughgoing preventive measures 
which philanthropic and social workers 
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are beginning to use so effectively in the 
larger cities, and dwelt at length on the 
opportunity which Muskegon has to 
promote the community welfare through 
the wise use of this large fund. A com- 
mittee was appointed to persuade the city 
council to continue the poor tax levy 
and use the Hackley legacy in the way 
outlined by Mrs. Crane. 

Several speakers eulogized Michigan 
as the cradle of the juvenile court move- 
ment, although the early agitation was 
followed by a very belated adoption of 
the system. After one law had been de- 
clared unconstitutional, the present stat- 
ute went into effect only last October. 
One provision of the law deprives the 
county agents of the*duty of taking de- 
linquent girls to the state institution to 
which they are committed, and authorized 
the judge to appoint any one he may 
choose, provided a woman deputy ac- 
companies the girl to her destination. 
This provision was urged by the wom- 
en’s clubs which actively supported the 
movement for the law. It was severely 
criticised by Mrs. Lucy M. Sickels, su- 
perintendent of the state industrial 
school for girls at Adrian. Under the 
old system she declared that she was 
able to keep well informed regarding the 
welfare of the girls who had gone from 
the institution to homes in the county ; 
and at the same time she was able to 
gather information concerning homes in 
which girls could be placed. Under the 
new system a different woman comes 
with each girl and thus there is no op- 
portunity for keeping in touch with 
the homes and the girls placed in them. 
The argument had been raised during 
the discussion of the bill that the county 
agents were not proper persons to take 
the girls to the school. “Then they are 
not proper persons to be county agents,” 
declared Mrs. Sickles. “A man who is 
not fit to bring a girl to my school is not 
fit to stand up in the juvenile court and 
advise what shall be done with her.” 

Judge Harry D. Jewell discussed the 
significance of the juvenile court move- 
ment. He spoke of the pioneer work in 
Michigan to separate juvenile from 
adult offenders, outlining the work of the 
juvenile court in Kent county, and he 
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urged that the administration of the law 
should impress upon the mind of the 
child respect for law rather than fear 
of the consequences of its enforcement. 

Pres. E. A. Blakeslee of the State 
Board of Pardons spoke on the Inde- 
terminate Sentence Law and its Opera- 
tion. He laid emphasis upon the duty of 
the state in relation to the environment 
of boys of fifteen to eighteen years, 
whose downfall was directly due to 
drink, and who say they have no trouble 
in securing liquor from saloons without 
question as to their age. He said: 

Michigan can be proud of its reformatory 
institutions and its system of grading prison- 
ers according to the length of time they have 
been leading criminal lives, their age and 
the seriousness of their offence. The state 
prison at Jackson and at Marquette are used 
for the older and more hardened prisoners 
and the reformatory at Ionia for first offend- 
ers, while the house of correction at Detroit 
is used for those who have been guilty of 
lesser crimes and have been sentenced for 
shorter terms. The Board of Pardons must 
secure work for the paroled prisoner before 
his release, 

E. M. Lawson of the Industrial School 
for Boys claimed that the parole system 
develops manhood. Out of the éleven 
hundred and eleven paroled boys only 
thirty-two were returned to the institu- 
tion for breaking their parole. 

The School for the Adult Blind was 
described as living up to its opportunities 
for providing employment. After hav- 
ing completed the manual training 
course, if the pupil cannot secure work 
outside the institution, it is provided for 
him there with a reasonable payment of 
wages. A circulation library of the blind 
is maintained and the charge for send- 
ing for and returning the books to any 
part of the state is prepaid. The prob- 
lem of amusements for the blind should be 
considered as a very small provision is 
now made for this purpose. 

The legislative committee of the con- 
ference recommended to the legislature 
that an appropriation be made to in- 
crease the capacity of the State Home 
for Feeble Minded and Epileptics. The 
home now accommodates 800 and there 
are 500 on the waiting list. An appro- 
priation was asked for the establishment 
of a home for crippled children. There 
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is no home in the state of Michigan 
where these unfortunate little ones can 
be housed and instructed. 


Another Aspect of the 
Children’s Theatre 


Belle Lindner Israels 


Is the Children’s Theatre of the Edu- 
cational Alliance departing from its 
functions? Is it so far afield from its 
original plan as to raise doubts in the 
minds of some of its most ardent ad- 
herents? It is accused of having be- 
come a training school for actresses 
and some actors; and it is further 
accused of preventing children from 
giving proper attention to their school 
lessons, or else depriving them of out- 
‘ door play. It is even more seriously 
accused of failing to have the vaunted 
moral and educational value claimed for 
it and to substitute inferior standards. 

In the zenith of its career, it might 
be well to look closely at some of its 
manifest tendencies rather than at the 
very obvious results of the amusement 
of several thousand children and the 
edification of some hundred adults. 

In its beginnings when the present 
Children’s Theatre was founded by Miss 
Julia Richman, she saw at that time 
only an hour’s amusement on Sunday 
afternoon by means of “children’s enter- 
tainments,” as they were then called, 
and these were supervised by the older 
boys and girls of the alliance. The 
idea of the theatre was there in inten- 
tion, at least, if not in expression. The 
development that folowed its founding 
led through mazes of “illustrated songs,” 
amateur comedians, stereopticon views 
and the filling out of weak programs by 
members of the audience, to the days 
when higher ambitions began ‘to stir 
those directly in charge of those func- 
tions. Then the endeavor was made to 
repeat at these performances everything 
that was good and suited to children 
that. took place at any _ entertain- 
ments given in the alliance. About this 
time, finding that tickets for the enter- 
tainments were being trafficked in, an 
admission fee of one cent was charged, 
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and the entertainments took on an ele- 
ment of self-support. Simple efforts of 
children were introduced and a chil- 
dren’s orchestra played nearly every 
Sunday. To be sure they played only 
kinder-symphonien; but what is more 
dear to the hearts of children than these 
simple compositions which were often 
accompanied by the singing of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. The idea of the 
Children’s Theatre had been steadily in 
the ascendency in the minds of those 
most nearly in touch with the interests 
of the children of the alliance. An 
attempt had been made to secure the 
Forest Ring and to have it produced 
by the original company which gave it 
at the Carnegie Lyceum. There was 
no thought at that time of allowing the 
children themselves to be in the entire 
control of the performances. It is 
seriously to be doubted whether the 
Board of Directors of the alliance was 
at that time ready for any such venture. 
In fact the very idea of deepening the 
stage to give better opportunity for the- 
atrical performances filled some of the 
directors with horror, and others again 
questioned the propriety of holding a re- 
ligious service in the afternoon where 
a theatrical performance would be given 
in the evening. 

The venture of a theatre for the peo- 
ple at which good plays could be given 
at a moderate price, and which would in 
a measure set a standard and counteract 
what was being offered at nearby amuse- 
ment resorts had always interested the 
committee in charge of amusements, as 
the series of plays given there by the 
National Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and by other companies showed. 

The Children’s Theatre as developed 
with indomitable energy and undoubted 
high purpose by Miss A. Minnie Herts, 
has been sufficiently described recently 
to make an enumeration of its features 
and the claims made for it, unnecessary. 
It has to answer now the charges of ex- 
ploitation and over-stimulation of a tal- 
ent all too readily displayed by the aver- 
age East Side child and to justify its 
contention that it offers educational and 
moral growth to its participants. That 
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it is of inestimable value to its audi- 
ences, none can doubt. It is wholly a 
question of its actors. Is the atmos- 
phere of the theatre with its devices and 
its trappings and are rehearsals until a 
late evening hour—after ten o’clock,— 
factors for moral and_ educational 
growth—(to say nothing of physical de- 
velopment) in little girls from ten to 
fourteen years of age? The rouge pot 
and the wearing or tights, so seriously 
questioned by a caviller at the theatre, 
are perhaps lesser evils than the late 
hours, the long parts, and more than all, 
the excitement of public appearance and 
public approbation. Are ideals of suffi- 
cient value being substituted for the loss 
of other things? Would the directors 
of the Educational Alliance, or even 
those possessing children who made up 
the distinguished audience gathered by 
Mark Twain to see the children act, 
would these people allow their children 
to participate in such performances to 
the extent that they encourage the chil- 
dren of their beneficiaries. It is dis- 
tinctly difficult to get together a group 
of “uptown” children (and the more 
talented they are the more occupations 
they have that forbid it, who would be 
permitted to give up their time to re- 
hearsals and performances of even the 
simplest play outside of school hours. 
The East Side child may be genius 
enough to do all that is required of him; 
but if the charge is true—and it looks 
as if it must be—that the little players 
must either sacrifice lessons or out- 
doors, anyone who knows their intellec- 
tual prowess, cannot doubt that it is out- 
doors that is left off the day’s program. 
The parents, like all Jewish parents, are 
perhaps too fond and perhaps blinded by 
their own inherent latent dramatic in- 
stincts and love of display, always to see 
where the calcium and the costumes and 
the prominent parts are tending. Would 
the uptown parents allow their little 
daughters to stand about the wings dur- 
ing rehearsals or between scenes, wear- 
ing tights and hobnobbing with the 
boys? If certain people who know the 
East Side parents are to be believed, it 
must have been a rude shock to some of 
them to see their little girls appear thus 
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before men and women to say nothing 
of boys and girls. The Educational Al- 
liance may have a day of reckoning with 
these parents of the little performers— 
if only the parents were a little wiser 
and a little bolder. Some girls have al- 
ready gone on to questionable stage ca- 
reers, if the newspapers are to be beliey- 
ed—and what worse could befall than to 
send innocent girls into such surround- 
ings. The Jewish child of the East 
Side is half play-actor anyhow; the 
Children’s Theatre may make the most 
of this quality—but is it the best quality 
to strengthen in the child when one real- 
ly looks at it from the aspect of character 
building for which all social work wishes 
to stand. The strenuous cultivation of 
this instinct and its over stimulation 
leads nowhere but to eccentric ends. It 
might be well to carefully consider these 
seemingly inevitable tendencies. 

Six thousand dollars a year would 
more than maintain a professionally 
conducted Children’s Theatre. That is 
what the present venture costs. In Her 
First Appearance, Van Bibber makes 
telling appeal for the little child actress 
whom he is bringing to her father, when 
he says, of a stage career: “A grown wo- 
man can go into it with her eyes open. 
but she (meaning the child), isn’t 
old enough to know what it means: and 
she gets used to it and fond of it before 
she grows to know what the danger is. 
And then it’s too late.” The Children’s 
Theatre may cost many times six thou- 
sand dollars in sorrow. The Wunder- 
kind of the stage has a far more danger- 
ous situation to guard against than his 
prototype of the musical world and a 
glance at the American stage and con- 
cert hall shows all too plainly what be- 
comes of him in after years and from 
what race the chorus recruits its young- 
est members. It is a dangerous profes- 
sion at its best for boy or girl and it is 
certainly questionable whether the al- 
liance performers are being morally 
weakened or strengthened in the 
theatre’s regime of nervous excitement, 
strain and appeal to emotional forces 
and whether the field of the theatre is 
not being cultivated a little too intense- 
ly. 
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The Rent Strike in New 
' York 


Emily Wayland Dinwiddie 


Apparently the rent agitation of 1904 
is to be repeated on an even larger scale. 
In New York’s lower East Side the high 
rents have long been a heavy burden, but 
the decrease of income resulting from 
the present financial situation has made 
them unbearable and widespread rebel- 
lion is the result. Strike agitators have 
been busy in organizing the tenants de- 
manding lower rents, and planning mass 
meetings and processions. Legal assist- 
ance is said to have been secured to de- 
fend eviction cases, where the landlords 
refuse to make reductions. 

The wonder is that organized revolt 
has not come sooner. Over three years 
ago when an investigation was made of 
cases of eviction for non-payment of 
rent, the outlook for the East Side’s con- 
tinued ability to pay the rents then de- 
manded was shown to be uncertain: But 
since that time the situation has grown 
rapidly worse. The report of the Central 
Council of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety for 1905-1906, states that 
the most striking phenomenon of the past 
year in the experience of charitable agencics 


in New York is the persistent increase in the 
rents of tenements. 


Dr. Charles S. Bernheimer, assistant 
head worker of the University Settle- 
ment, in a recent investigation of a typical 
East Side block, found the average rent- 
als to be $10.66 per month for two rooms, 
$14.08 for three rooms, $18.63 for four 
rooms and $20.56 for five rooms. 

The cause of the present situation is 
not difficult to find. Rents on the lower 
East Side would necessarily be high in 
any case, because of the high land values. 

But this isnot the only reason for the 
large amounts demanded. Speculation 
in tenements has been an important 


factor. The Real Estate Record and 
Guide for November 24, 1906, in 
an editorial on The Real Estate 


Market in Manhattan, states that “dur- 
ing the three years of 1903, 1904, and 
1905 almost every tenement house in the 
borough was sold (many of them several 
times), almost always at an increased 
price.” The speculator’s profits must 
come out of the tenants, and this is true 
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not only of the speculative purchaser of 
existing tenements, but also of the specu- | 
lative builder of new houses who erects, 
not as a permanent investment, but mere- 
ly to sell quickly at as great a profit as 
possible. Another factor, and the one 
perhaps most clearly realized and most 
resented by the tenants, is the so-called 
“lessee system,” by which the owner of a 
tenement house leases it to a middleman 
who sublets the individual apartments, 
making a good profit for himself. 

The great demand for living quarters 
resulting from the constant inflow of im- 
migrants, and the continued period of 
prosperity have heretofore made possible 
the paying of the rents charged, but at 
present many of the tenants are between 
the devil and the deep sea. Race cohe- 
siveness, social and family ties, difficulty 
of living at a distance from work under 
present transit conditions together with 
long hours of work, combine with ignor- 
ance and timidity to keep them in their 
present neighborhood; yet, they find it 
impossible to meet the present rents. 

The desirable outcome would be that 
those who could move to less congested 
quarters should do so, decreasing crowd- 
ing and decreasing rents for the remain- 
der. 

The day may pass of the ill-fame of 
the East Side as the most congested area 
in the world and the area where the la- 
boring man pays a larger percentage of 
income for rent than in any other part 
or any city for which data are available. 


A Correction.—On page 1289 of last week’s 
issue of CHARITIES AND THE Commons, in the 
article entitled The State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation’s Baby Farm, the printer curiously 
juggled the lines after page proof had been 
read. The last sentence of the first para- 
graph on page 1289 and the following sen- 
tence should have read: The results secured 
by the State Charities Aid Association in co- 
operation with the Department of Public 
Charities in the care of this most delicate 
class of infants, were so exceptionally favor- 
able as to appear to the chief examiner of 
accounts of institutions, Dr. D. C. Potter, to 
conflict with the interests of other institu- 
tions also caring for infants as city charges. 

We do not believe that the managers of 
these institutions have expressed or enter- 
tained any such opinion, and we are very 
sure that they would neither wish to see the 
work of the State Charities Aid Association 
for motherless infants discontinued, nor any 
other step taken that would not be for the 
best interest of the children concerned. 


Drawn by Joseph Stella 


MORNING MIST AT THE MINE MOUTH. 


THE MOUTH OF NO. 8 MINE, MONONGAH. 
Showing the holes scooped out in the hill by the force of the explosion. 


Monongah 


Paul U. Kellogg 
Illustrated by Joseph Stella 


At the man-way of No. 8 mine, Mon- 
ongah, was a check board with numbers 
pressed into the tin tags that swung on 
its pegs. The black fury that swept 
up the entry December 6, scattered the 
checks like confettimwhat else, when 
it laid hold of a great steel plate of the 
fan, and rammed it into a clay-bank 
across the Monongahela river. 

The lost checks stood for lost men,— 
foolish, tinkling little name plates they 
had been for the hulking coffin of the 
hills which here and at No. 6 mine be- 
low, was to shut in 348 miners and defy 
those who came running. The shock 
subsided, the dust cloud cleared and 
sifted a black rime in the yellow green 
water of the West Fork, three men 
crawled out through a “toad hole” open- 
ing in a neighboring hollow, a fourth 
was dragged from there later—and that 
was all. The death tally of this West 
Virginia disaster stood, the greatest in 
the history of American mining. 

For two days the women who cried 
outside the ropes at the mine entrance, 
or sorrowed in their homes on the hill- 
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side above, clung to the hope that others 
would be reached alive. Then they 
grew meager in their yearnings. “We 
know he’s gone,” they said; “we know 
he’s gone, but if we only had his body 
out of the pit.” In those first days, 
three things stood in the way of an accu- 
rate estimate of even the number killed. 
Death made a clean sweep of the day 
shift—pit bosses, fire bosses, mining engi- 


neers,—all the men who would have 


known, were gone. Among the score 
of bodies that were carried out, there 
was no quota of injured men to tell 
their story. ‘The check system at the 
mine mouth was destroyed and only 
the payroll was left to gauge by. And 
wrecked fans, black-damp and clogged 
entries combined to trip and hinder the 
rescue crews that went in, some to be 
brought out unconscious or half crazed. 

Much harder, even, was it to estimate 
the human weights and values in the 
community’s loss, which the scattering 
of those little tags stood for. There 
were two carloads of coffins on the train 
that brought us there, and a barricade 
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of them on the main street of Monon- 
gah opposite the bank building which 
had been turned into a temporary 
morgue. .Up the river was mine No. 
8, down the river No. 6, and the busi- 
ness streets. of the little town lie at a 
broadening out of the valley between; 
but it was back across the bridge that a 
majority of the caskets were to be taken 
—to the red St. Stanislaus’s church half 
way up the hill, to the little Italian 
church on the winding road behind it, 
and to the irregular rows of dingy 
frame houses clustered on the tilting 
slope over the very mines that rifled 
them. For while Monongah is remark- 
ably strong in English-speaking work- 
ers, and their death toll numbered 
eighty-two, still it had been ten years 
and more since the strike time that 
first brought foreigners to the valley, and 
many of them were settled there with 
their families. 

There was a group of Italian labor- 
ers before the fog hung court house in 
Fairmont, where we took the car in the 
early morning. They were huddling, 
dark-skinned little men from South Italy, 
such as stand unnoticed; but my fellow 
traveler was Naples born, big-hearted 
in his love for humble folk, and his ears 
caught the judgments being passed by 
these peasants from the Abruzzi, from 
Terra di Lavoro and Calabria. Now and 
then their words broke off in sighs — 
sighs, he told me, “for the fate met by 
their brother workers, and for the desti- 
tute condition in which so many families 
had been left. To-day, to-morrow, and 
God knows till when, these laborers are 
to be grave-diggers. That is the new 
mission imposed on them. Ignorant they 
are, these men, but they know the sig- 
nificance of this new job. They know 
the treasure of love and hope that they 
are going to bury along with the man- 
gled bodies from the mines—God knows 
whose shall be the graves in this Ameri- 
Cane 
The crowds of sightseers that waited 
about the mine mouths Saturday and 
Sunday were gone this next morning. 
It was drizzling and a heavy mist hung 
over the river, shutting off the bare hills 
that hunch in close at No. 6 mine. and 
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blanketing the trestle work. Every- 
thing was sombre and uncertain; the re- 
lief workers, explorers and brattice-men 
waiting their turn to go in, clung like 
shadows beside the black of the mine 
mouth or stood out restless silhouettes 
against the hoary background of steam 
and smoke and mist. Seemingly from 
every pore of earth, there rose a white 
cloud which wrapped old objects in new 
meanings—a broken wheel, the dirty 
white of some clothes left in a corner, 
the gleam of the rails. Here for sixty 
hours men had worked, feverishly and 
unafraid, to wrest blackened bodies out 
of the ground that they might be counted, 
and put back; and here at this same piti- 
ful commission they were to work for a 
week to come. 


THE TOWNSWOMEN 


The knot of silent mine workers in 
boots and corduroys and overalls could 
be made out from the rim of the bluff 
above them; and at its edge sat in heav- 
ier silence a group of shawled women, 
waiting. Behind them ran a little street, 
thick in mud, with domino shaped step- 
ping stones at the crossways, with color- 
less little houses and propped walks and 
here and there dove-cotes nailed under 
the eaves or reared on poles. 

Two Slav women, with big-boned, 
grief-wrenched faces, were walking up 
and down the street, going nowhere. 
They wore great shawls, and diagonally 
across their breasts were the papoose- © 
like bodies of their babies, wrapped in 
with a knack which is handed down by 
the mother wit of the old country. Far- 
ther on was a little five-year-old girl, 
playing by the fence. “We’ve got two 
dead in our house,” she said, smiling. 
At the end of the street were store build- 
ings, and the Italian woman who kept 
one had let them leave a coffin box on 
her steps until the right household should 
be found. She told me of a country- 
woman, the mother of four little chil- 
dren, who had lost her husband, one son 
of nineteen, and a trapper boy of thir- 
teen; “Woman cry all time,” she said ;— 
of another with three boys killed ;—of 
the man and seven boarders killed at No. 
151—“All married, old countrv. No see 
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tall, no see. He can’ find. All burn.” 
Standing at the head of the street, she 
pointed out with stretched finger the 
houses in a row on the bluff where the 
shawled women sat and waited—“First 
hous’, one man. ’Taliano. Nixa, Slay- 
ish, maybe two; maybe tree. Nixa 
hous’, he no come out. Nixa, four men 
die, Slavish. Nixa hous’, two men, nine 
‘clock he go out”—and she raised and 
lowered her arm in a counting of the 
houses, one after another. So it ran; 
and life ached on those little streets 
where there was not so much as a rag 
of crape to show where the heart had 
been hollowed out of it, like the black 
workings that gutted the hills. A hearse 
drove up to the corner house and the 
driver beckoned to me and to a work- 
man who had come up. There was a 
coffin to be taken away and he needed 
help in lifting it. The women had to 
be pushed back while he worked at clos- 
ing the lid. Their cries rose and fell in 
that half unison of Slavic peoples which 
makes almost a ritual of sobbing. The 
wife stood on the porch as they drove 
off ; bare-armed, stupid in her loss, her 
face knotted; with two little, open- 
mouthed children whimpering and pluck- 
ing at her apron, and behind them a 
grandmother. Across the street the 
tears were running down the face of the 
Italian storekeeper and she was giving 
herself up to the impetuous crying of 
her race. A _ little red-cheeked Trish 
boy had poked his way into the Slavic 
house as they lifted the body out. He 
was going for the doctor, he said; the 
baby had been sick all night. “Got heem 
pap yet?” asked the Italian woman. 
“Nope,” said the boy. 

Part way along an angling road, 
ined with older company houses, I came 
ipon a woman of perhaps fifty-five and 
ier daughter. They walked spiritlessly 
is if climbing a long hill. Five other 
laughters and a son’s wife were waiting 
or them in a house beyond,—eight wo- 
nen and two men gone. These were 
Nest Virginians, I took it; at least they 
iad seen the settlement grow up about 
he mines, and knew its people as only 
illagers do. What were just empty 
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door steps and dull windows to me, were 
individualized to them. The company 
houses are numbered, but not as to 
streets, and the mother counted them 
off as we went. The list is too long to 
give here, but to begin at 109—“Mrs. 
Larkin’s left with three, her oldest 
twelve and the others ’re five years and 
two. They’re Slavish in the houses 
next for a spell and I don’t know so 
much about them, but Mrs. McLaren at 
113 has eleven children, some grown and 
married, thank God, and the Slavish 
woman at 118 has two little ones. 
There’s a young husband killed at 119— 
they weren’t married long and she’s all 
broke up. She’s one child but Mrs. 
Wright at 120, she’s got five under four- 
teen year and her man gone. That’s 
the way it goes on the lower row. The 
upper row’s worse—every house but one. 
And that big house down the road a 
piece—that one and the one next to it, 
they’re the same family—married_ chil- 
dren,—there’re fourteen dead there.” 
And she named them over, the father, 
three sons, three sons-in-law, three neph- 
ews, two brothers and two boarders. The 
utterness of that desolation seemed by 
sheer force of numbers to overshadow 
anything else she had to tell—the chil- 
dren of the McFeeleys, “all little ones 
and not a bite to eat yesterday and him 
home dead”—(in some cases the wo- 
men were so broken as to be unable to 
prepare food for their children, even 
if they had it)—the Italian mother, 
“where I got the peppers,” with no 
money and no English and “two little 
bits of children,” the Slavish wife who 
“tore blood out of her face,” the two 
crazed women on the hill who, rumor 
had it, had to be tied down to their beds, 
and the young widow of the English ma- 
chine man who lived just over No. 8 
mine, “who tore out her beautiful yellow 
hair in grabs.” George, the son in this 
family of womankind, was also a ma- 
chine man, and as we stood there on the 
door step, the sisters showed me his pic- 
ture, that of a clean cut young’ fellow, 
taken with his dog in a field. “Many’s 
the woman was dependent on each day’s 
wages,” they said,—“nothing at all ahead 
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—and now that’s cut off. We're not that 
way—not quite. Pap was all we 
had and he was gettin’ old and 
couldn’t do so much. But George— 
soon as he’d get through cutting, 
he’d come to help him load, and 
so Pap’d make more. That was the way 
with George—five girls, the only brother 
we had, and he that good to us! And 
such a good wife.” One after another, 
the sisters broke in with parts of the 
story. “Pap was singing the morning 
he left when he went to work—we heard 
him as far’s it carried. It was Nearer 
My God to Thee. That’s what he was 
singing. They worked three miles in— 
Pap and George—r-right under us.” 
Two of the girls broke off there and ran 
into the house, and a third, who had 
come out and was combing her hair while 
we talked, gave it a savage twist that 
would have brought tears to her eyes 
if they hadn’t been there already. “Oh, 
we know we've got to give him up. We 
know he’s dead; but if we could only get 
his body out of the pit.” 

People have written thick volumes on 
the incidence of taxation, and then not 
been altogether sure as to whether broad 
shoulders or weak ones bore the final 
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burden of it. So with the economic 
incidence of disaster. Insurance, bene 
societies, relief funds, damages—a hun, 
dred elements enter in, the problem gath 
ers in complexity, and cannot be see 
through at a time when eyes are tens 
and sleepless whether those eyes are i 
the hill shacks or in the company offices 
But the tax on the human _ heart 
is simpler, direct and ungetaroundable 
and if you follow it in one of these dis 
asters befalling a community of workers, 
you will find the anguish charged with 
what must permanently mortgage life, 
no matter what settlements or statistics — 
the succeeding months may offer. What 
the housewives said as they met on the 
narrow walks or rocked at each other’ 

door sills was after all close to the pith 

of the matter. One of the relief work- 
ers told me of a group of English speak- 

ing families. The names are of my in- 

vention. Tom Morley and his son were 
killed. His wife has five other children, 
the youngest but a year old. He had 
paid: up a $2,000 insurance policy on 
Thanksgiving Day, and Daniel Rupert, 
dead in the same entry, left a house over 
his wife and children, which he a 
built himself. These widows were for- 
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tunate as fortune went but you must re- 
member that the oldest Morley boy is 
twelve and that the oldest Rupert boy is 
eleven. David Keefe died four years 
ago, and during most of those four 

ears Mrs. Keefe had taken in wash- 
ings, keeping three of her children with 
her, the boys, and her people caring for 
her two little girls. The older boys, 
sixteen and fourteen, worked in the pit 
and Tom was killed when the mine blew 
up. “Do you wonder I dread the mine,” 
she said. “Larry shan’t goinagain. He 
must get work elsewhere, and I’m going 
at the washings once more: but the 
town’s a wreck, and how much there’ll 
be of it I can’t guess.” “She fought a 
brave battle, those four years, did Mrs. 
Keefe,” my informant said. “And she’s 
pretty well broken down with overwork. 
The boys’ earnings had come in the nick 
of time; but they had no money ahead. 
She had forty-five cents when they 
brought Tom home.” 


AMONG THE FOREIGNERS 


No kindred were within reach of many 
of the foreign families who were strick- 
en. That was the great lump in the 
throat of the women who rushed down 
the river banks to the mines that fierce 
day when the earth shook as far as 
Fairmont. They knew—those wives 
and sweethearts and mothers—which 
opening their men worked in and down 
the steep hill roads they came, slipping 
and heaving in the mud, dragging their 
children and stumbling along the tracks 
and hurtling across the bridge that. leads 
from No. 3 hill. The first dispatches 
told of women who tore their hair, or 
clawed their nails into the flesh of their 
cheeks or threatened to throw their 
babies into the river. The wife of the 
Presbyterian minister told me that she 
saw these things. Such a woman had 
run back along the railroad tracks tearing 
at her face and hair. They quieted her. 
Three sons, three brothers, a husband— 
all were in the mine she said. 

Monday night it was raining heavily 
and a hearse was ploughing up through 


the mud when I reached the little Italian’ 


church where for five years Joseph 
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D’Andrea has ministered unto a great 
parish of South Italians, and where last 
year alone he baptized one hundred and 
seventy American born children. This 
year many others will be born, fatherless. 

He was a young, spare man with a 
quick smile on his dark face. His beard 
had gone three days without shaving 
and his eyes were hollow for sleep. 
“It was only one cry all day until now,” 
he said, and turned his palms out and 
dropped his shoulders. Then in answer 
to the door, he directed a driver who for 
two hours had been searching for the 
right house, and was going back with the 
body. 

That morning five priests had held 
mass in St. Stanislaus’s Church and over 
twenty coffins were ranged in the low- 
ceilinged room in the basement. They 
were the first of one hundred and ten 
whom Father Joseph Letston counted 
as lost. Many of his people had come 
early to the church, a-foot, with bowed 
heads, sorrowing in low voices, some- 
times a woman half held up by her com- 
panions, to that basement where the 
coffin lids closed in on blistered, swollen 
faces and parts of men. Four or five 
widows wept convulsively. An older 
woman read from a religious book held 
to the flickering light of a candle at the 
head of a closed coffin. A peasant, ugly 
with her pitted face, but beautiful in her 
great sorrow, bent often and kissed the 
lips of her husband. All of a sudden 
there was a cry more piercing than the 
others. It was from an old mother who 
had lost seven—her husband, a son, two 
sons-in-law and three nephews. She 
had come upon one of them, and the 
people with her could scarcely hold her. 
She threw her head on the casket, and 
spoke to the boy fondly, trying to caress 
the crumpled face with poor, wrinkled 
hands. She had moaned all the way 
that morning from her lonely house to 
the church door, giving infinite sorrow 
to those who heard, and here her grief 
had at last found vent. The people gath- 
ered above, the men on one side and 
the women on the other, as is the cus- 
tom in the Polish church. The candles of 
the little altar lit up the chancel as they 
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had done on other Sundays, and the fa- 
miliar intonations of the mass brought 
a brooding quiet. Then the priest ad- 
dressed his people in Polish and with his 
first words, they began to weep aloud. 

Outside, an Italian laborer offered 
his services for carrying the dead to 
the church yard. He spoke to a Slovak 
and said that everyone is the brother of 
the other, no matter what nationality 
he belongs to. He said it in broken 
English. 


THE RESCUE WORK 


It was that spirit that brought presi- 
dent and vice-president and directors of 
the coal company to Monongah by spec- 
ial train, and kept them at work day and 
night. It was that spirit that brought 
other miners from other pits of the Fair- 
mont Coal Company and volunteers from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland and Chuo, 
and other states, men who were expert 
in feeling their way in “after air,” in 
building brattices and clearing entries, 
and men who were unafraid to work 
twelve, twenty-four, forty-eight or 
seventy-two hours at a stretch if there 
were hope or help in it. This muster- 
ing of the minute men of the coal pits 
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is one of the finest things in industrial 
life in America to-day. Some come be- 
cause of the good pay there is in it, and 
some because of adventure, but for many 
it is the response of working men to a 
human call stronger and more stirring 
than either of these. 

The group of Monongah mines enter 
the hills from both sides of the West 
Fork. Nos. 6 and 8 are on the same 
bank, perhaps a mile and a half apart, 
and connected underground. By some 
good fortune the mine roof caved in 
in comparatively few places along the 
main entries, and while there was a ruck 
of broken cars and bulkheads and clog- 
gings of slate and coal to impede pro- 
gress, the work of the relief crews was 
not in the main a matter of heaving 
their way through heroic tonnage, but 
of outflanking, painstakingly, link upon 
link, an obstruction that was impalpable, 
alluring, damnable in its weakness to 
withstand human muscle. They carried 
pick and shovel, but the weapons that 
for the most part they had to rely on 
were boards and canvas and cement, and 
a spinning fan at the mine mouth. For 
it was after-damp that turned back the 
men who plunged into the black entries 
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Friday morning and brought out the first 
bodies, and it was this after-damp which 
gathered as the explosion spent itself 
and which, with the great fan wrecked 
and the entries clogged, caught the men 
in the offings in a hopeless suffocation, 
and killed them as surely in its dull way 
as the kick and flame of the explosion 
had killed and rent and seared the men 
in the main passages while the world 
“roared like a hundred trains.’ 
Auxiliary fans were rushed and placed 
in position, and the long week’s fight to 
open up the mines was entered upon. 
In this work the state mine inspectors, 
under Chief Inspector Paul, took an im- 
portant part. “The re-entry of the 
mines was pushed as fast as could be 
done with safety,” said General Manag- 
er Malone afterward; “but at no time 
was there danger of another catastrophe. 
Orders were flat that men should not 
move ahead of the air. Some venture- 
some ones did it and were overcome, 
but their fellows were there to get them 
out.” Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the rescue work could be described as 
follows: The entries of a mine are 
parallel tunnels connected every so often 
with cut-offs, like rungs on a ladder. 
Butt entries, similar to the main entries, 
branch off at right angles to the latter, 
and from these butt entries open out the 
chambers, or rooms, from which the coal 
is cleared. The fans forced the air down 
one entry until it came to a cut-off, 
around which the current set, coming 
back up the other entry. The men fol- 
lowed the air, until they reached the cut- 
off, where they set up a brattice, or tem- 
porary partition, blocking the connect- 
ing passage. Then the air current had 
to push on to the next cut-off before it 
could find an outlet to the other entry. 
The men followed, a gang of from fifteen 
to thirty-five, the explorers leading, lift- 
ing their safety lamps to the roof and 
watching the flame. If it lengthened, 
there was fire-damp there and they would 
know they were treading on the heels of 
another explosion and must wait. Or 
else they lowered their lamps and watch- 


'The words of Daniel Detresco, who was one of the 
three survivors to escape through the small air shaft. 
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ed the flame. If it died down, there was 
black-damp there, heavy-settling, but 
ready to reel over the man that breathed 
it. Again they must wait, must go ten 
feet ahead and try; must hold canvas 
barricades against the after-damp till 
their arms ached, while the brattices 
slowly went up; and all the time must 
forage for death in that breathless sweat- 
er, finding it in a disemboweled mule, or 
the charred, crushed thing that had been 
a miner, or a headless trapper boy, or an 
empty shoe. 

Two rough shanties were built outside 


* the mouth of No. 8 and hot coffee was 


brewed there for the men who waited 
their turn to go in. By Sunday night, 
the crowd of watchers had thinned out, 
but a fire blazed in the roadway below 
the ropes, and a nondescript group sat 
about on kegs in the warmth of it and 
watched. I remember a middle aged 
man with a seamed forehead and a heavy 
neck. He had big pads of hands, and 
sat with them on his knees, gazing into 
the flame stolidly. There was a group 
of Fairmont boys who were there with 
the zest with which they would have got- 
ten up to see the circus come in; two or 
three Negroes with muddied shoes and 
torn clothes, a spare woman with a shawl 
over her head, pinched shoulders and the 
suggestion of approaching motherhood 
in the set of her figure. When she turn- 
ed her back to get warm, you saw that 
she was twisting her thin fingers behind 
her, and she kept it up indefinitely. 
Two arc lamps lighted up the man- 
way, and the bright tin tags of a new 
check board. Some Italian laborers 
were piling up cots to be used as stretch- 
ers, and there was a flare of torches 
part way over the trestle across the 
river, where they were pushing hand cars 
of lumber for the brattices. The rescue 
crews standing about the man-way and 
the shanties, were for the most part Eng- 
lish-speaking. There wasn’t much talk 
of the disaster among them, or of the 
dead miners under the hill. It might 
have been any hill. It was as if they 
had come close to the elements of life 
and could take them for granted. The 
real concerns were sandwiches and 
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twenty-inch plank, and safety lamps, and 
whether or not a certain overall jacket 
was a forty or not—it didn’t fit anyhow. 
I talked with an Irishman from Pennsyl- 
vania who had “come to help.” Be- 
side him was another Pennsylvanian, a 
rescue man, who had worked five days 
the week before in the Naomi mine, 
where thirty-six had been killed. An old 
miner, with red cheek bones and dusty 
wisps of hair at the ears, had car- 
ried out two dead men that day and one 
live one, a brattice man who had been 
overcome by black-damp while cement- 
ing. A young volunteer in a smudged 
grey sweater, turned out to be the son 
of a Michigan judge. He had been a 
mine superintendent at one time, and 
as he had taken a hand in rescue work 
following three explosions they had put 
him at the head of the exploring work 
of a party—the most ticklish job of all. 
“These are picked men,” he explained, 
“at the same time, some hang back when 
it comes to going into the chambers. If 
a man goes in there with you, then he’s 
more than picked. Some like to feel 
that, so we sort of pass the chance 
around.” It was this type of fellow I 
ran across Monday night, a young for- 
eigner with two checks pinned on the 
breast of his overalls, which showed that 
he had been working on the rescue shifts 
of both mines. He was an explorer, and 
he had been out and in since Friday 
evening, three days and three nights 
without a break long enough to lie down. 

Moving steadily about the group at 
the man-way, meeting them on equal 
terms, was Lee L. Malone, who, they 
tell you, worked his way up from digger 
to general manager, and has always 
stood close to his men. I heard him 
speaking to Jere H. Wheelwright, vice- 
president of the company, during a lull 
in the relief work, while the state inspec- 
tors were investigating the localization 
of afterdamp to the left and south of 
No. 8 mine. These two had been at the 
mine almost continuously since the dis- 
aster and they were going over some of 
the men who had been killed, calling 
many of them by their first names—the 
“best pit boss in the state,” and so on. 
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“We'd never thought we’d live to see 


the like of this in this country.” Wheel-. 


wright stamped his feet with cold and 


impatience. “It seems so slow,” -he. 
said, “when you aren’t taking men out 


and pushing ahead.” Volunteers who 
had worked with them other years came 
up to shake hands and others to tell 
how old Jerry Nicholas had for a second 
time saved his skin in a mine disaster 
by going on a spree the night before. 
Equally approachable was President C. 
W. Watson, at the office of the company 


at Monongah, where relief workers and - 


reporters were finding their way through 
every door, and where two of the secre- 
taries acted as a bureau of information. 
The general attitude of none of the pub- 
lic’s business, adopted by some corpo- 
rate officials at such times, was entirely 
lacking. 


THE MINES AND THE TOWN 


West Virginia mines have a bad name. 
We know that they kill a great number 
of men in the course of the year. We 
know that the United Mine Workers 
have been pretty much kept out of the 
country. We know that some of the 
rankest abuses of the padrone system 
have been perpetrated in these hills. But 
it isn’t necessary to make the mistake of 
one New York newspaper and take it 
for granted that where the greatest dis- 
aster befell the worst conditions were to 
be found. To help in gauging of the 


. disaster it is worth while going over its 


setting. The Monongah mines are leas- 
ed from ex-Senator Camden, by the Fair- 
mont Coal Company, a constituent part 
of the Consolidation’ Coal Company, 
which is a Baltimore corporation operat- 
ing perhaps a hundred mines in three 
states, and capitalized at $20,000,000. 
Numbers 6 and 8 mines are properties 
which from a production standpoint are 
splendidly equipped. No. 8 is a new 
mine. Its tipple is the biggest in the 
state. A giant fan whirred at the mouth 
of a separate air-way. The cutting was 
done by machines and the cars were 
run by electricity. _Monongah is a com- 
pany town. It was a lone hill-side when 
the mines were opened sixteen years 
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ago. Most of the houses are com- 
pany owned. Some of the buildings are 
old, colorless, and bare; others are dis- 
tinctly the reverse, and there is an ab- 
sence of the tumble-down shacks found 
in proverbial mining settlements. Double 
houses, four rooms each, rent for $7 a 
month on the east side of town; three 
room houses for $5. On the hillside 
opposite new houses, four rooms, a 
river water hydrant for each two, and a 
well for every four, are going up at $7 
per month. Every house has board 
walks, and a yard 100 by 150 feet for a 
garden. Electric lights are supplied at 
twenty cents a month; gas by an inde- 
pendent company, at fourteen cents a 
thousand, and coal at $1.25 a wagon 
load. 

The men are paid the middle of each 
month for the product turned out the 
month preceding; and in the interval 
can get orders from the office with which 
they can buy provisions at the company 
store, and at rates said to be no higher 
than in the independent stores of the 
town. (These orders are often cashed 
by the men at a discount.) Sixty cents 
a month is deducted from the pay enve- 
lope of each married man, and forty cents 
a month from the envelope of each single 
man, and this goes toward the salary of 
the company doctors, who respond to all 
calls. The men can arrange with the 
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office to have insurance premiums de- 
ducted from their pay in a similar man- 
ner, and remitted direct to the insurance 
companies; and to project industrial 
providence a step further, the company is 
known to have offered a building free to 
a home missionary society. 

The day men work eight hours, and 
that is all the time the cars run; but there 
is no limit to the hours, apparently, of 
loaders and others paid by out-put. I 
heard of men going in at 3 o’clock in the 
morning and coming out at 7 Pp. M. The 
long hours would make it possible for a 
man to net a good sized pay, even if the 
rate were low. Conversation with coal 
men elsewhere indicates that rates are 
under the union scale. 

In the case of accidents the policy of 
the company has been considered liberal. 
A man going into the mines of West Vir- 
ginia assumes the risks “naturally at- 
tached to the trade.” If he is killed, 
and the company is proved to have been 
negligent, then it is liable. Otherwise 
not. That is the law of it as told me by 
the legal adviser of the operators. In 
practice, the company _has gone beyond 
the law. It has never put a widow out 
of a house; if necessary it has sheltered 
her family as much as a year; has given 
her a chance to make a start at washings, 
or set her up in a boarding house, and 
required men to patronize her: or it has 
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given her children employment. | “T be- 
lieve the company has dealt fairly and 
honestly with its men, so far as it is pos 
sible to do,” said the Presbyterian min- 
ister of Monongah, who has been there 
for seven years. Of course, all has not 
been smooth sailing. You can’t be land- 
lord, and gas man, and mine-boss, and 
doctor and a hundred other things to a 
community without some friction. But 
for the most part, the company has acted 
consecutively in a policy that it was 
good business to get and hold at its 
West Fork mines a ruly, contented and 
healthy body of workers. Those ad- 
jectives may not stand for the high water 
mark of robust civilization. They stand 
for a type of industrial efficiency, and im- 
ply certain standards of treatment and 
wholesome environment. And for these 
the Monongah mines have had a reputa- 
tion throughout the state. 

The record of the company, compared 
with neighboring workings, has been 
equally good in preventing accidents.* 

Various rumors were current as to the 
cause at Monongah. An old miner laid 
it to gas—said that a mile beyond at 
Helen’s run you could cook eggs and 
that every time a man loaded his car on 
that side of the river he dug that much 
nearer his own grave. A mining en- 
gineer was convinced that a runaway trip 
of cars had smashed the electric wiring 
deep in the mines, and held that the pres- 
ence of coked dust throughout the head- 
ings after the explosion proved that coal 
dust rather than gas was to blame. The 
first guess of the company officials was 
that a “windy shot” had set it off, and 
bearing on this a French miner told me 
that in his own country, after the ma- 
chine work in a chamber, the dust from 
the chain saw has to be cleared away be- 
fore they shoot the blast. This is not 
so, he said, in West Virginia practice. 


1 There never has been any gas in these mines, 
and this has been more fully demonstrated than 
before the explosion, and has been proved by the ex- 
perts who have been making an investigation of its 


cause So far as the safety of the mines or of our 


employes are concerned the question of cheapness 


in opening, constructing and equipping our mines has 
never been considered,nor in the operation of the same. 

We solicit inspection and invite comparison with 
the bituminons coal mines of any other state in the 


Union.” Letter, December 23, from L. L. Malone, 
General Manager, Fairmont Coal Co. 
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These are some of the technical issues 
which will come up before the coroner’s 
jury, the state mining commission which 
is to report to the next West Virginia 
Legislature, in the courts if damage suits 
are pressed, and in the report of Clarence 
Hall, who investigated the mines as a 
special representative of the Federal 
Geological Survey. 


MACHINERY AND IMMIGRATION 


Of these issues a layman is not the — ; 
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one to judge; but what stood out clean © 
cut and stark in those mist hung hills the — 
mornings after the accident was the utter — 
lack of effective public cognizance of the © 


human element in the mining industry 
of West Virginia. 

The explosion was not a thing by it- 
self. 
lems in social economics which are now 
to the fore—industrial. education, im- 


migration, the relation of corporate in- 


It involved some of the great prob- © 


dustry to the family, and the relation 


of government to the natural forces that 
have been loosened by invention. 
explosion was double-barreled, brutal, 
voluminous, with about as much science 
to it as a pop-gun. Yet its very sim- 
plicity may have the effect of setting off 
some things clearly which have become 
true as industrial equipment has de- 
veloped. A mine is no longer a burrow 
in the ground where men work with 
primitive, detachable weapons. It is a 


machine, over which the individual miner 


has little control. And this was a ma- 
chine gone wrong, more sheerly destruct- 
ive than the finest war mechanism. 
When the mine was running, the great 
fan at No. 8 sucked the wind up the air- 


way at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 


against which it is said a man could not 
stand in so small a passage. Elec- 
tricity drove the mining machines 
in the chambers, 
coal cars that 

down the entries. 

darkness and gas (the elemental dangers 
of all earth caverns) we have thus added 
new hybrid forces, half safeguards, half 
dangers of the air—explosives and wind 
and lightning. Yet with all the elec- 
tric apparatus which webs the modern 


whizzed up 


and the clanging 
and 
To falling masses and 
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bituminous mine, there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the West Virginia statutes that 
regulates it or sets any standards of 
safeguarding the lives of the mine work- 
ers. 

Again, in the hey-day of pick mining 
a man had to serve a term of apprentice- 
ship before being permitted to assume 
the responsibility of a miner. Now 
many inexperienced men are employed 
who load after machines and who know 
practically nothing about the dangers 
within a mine, and as a consequence, to 
quote from a report of Chief Inspector 
Paul of the West Virginia Department of 
Mines, “are unable to exercise the care 
essential to their own safety. This is the 
acknowledged status of labor and any 
safeguard that may decrease the list of 
fatalities will have to operate through 
those having immediate supervision of 
the employe.” There were fifty-five 
mining machines in the state of West 
Virginia in 1897, as against 1267 in 
1906. In 1897, 652 men were employed 
in connection with them ; in 1906, 10,85 = 
The machine is a good index of the in- 
flux of unskilled labor; and the relation 
of ignorance and immigration to acci- 
dents is shown by the fact that between 
the years 1901 and 1906, half of the men 
killed in the mines of West Virginia 
had been in the mines less than five years, 
and a third of those killed whose term of 
service was definitely known, had been 
in the mines less than one year. In- 
structions in seven languages are hung 
at the mouth of the Monongah mines. 
But recklessness and failure to obey di- 
rections of peasant workmen is a cur- 
rent source of complaint in the mines. 

The foreigners were brought into West 
Virginia in the strike time of the 90s. 
They could be handled easier, and 
worked for less money. More than that, 
the production of coal in the state has in- 
creased about 400 per cent since the early 
"90s. This increase, as well as the coal 
produced in other states, has been made 
possible (at the prevailing rates of 
wages), only by the introduction of this 
foreign labor and of mining machinery 
which increased the out-put per man. 

In the light of the recent explosions 
the vital question is whether mere will- 
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ingness to sell your labor is to remain the 
badge that admits to a mine, or whether 
some positive standard of efficiency shall 
not be required by law, even if it raises 
the labor cost, before a man is turned 
loose in the offings. 

Not only is there no equivalent of a 
miner’s license in West Virginia, but 
there is no public determination as to 
the qualification of fire bosses, mine fore- 
men, Or even mine inspectors. The 
chief of the department, directly re- 
sponsible for the safety and right work- 
ing of the mines of the commonwealth. 
involving millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of men, gets $2,400 a year, and for 
violating the provisions of the mining law 
is subject to a maximum fine of $200 or 
a year’s imprisonment. In some states, 
county courts of common pleas appoint 
examining boards of three persons, con- 
sisting of a mine inspector, a miner and 
an operator or superintendent, to grant 
certificates to mine foremen and fire 
bosses. No such examinations are pro- 
vided for by the West Virginia law. 


STATE SUPERVISION 


The reports of the chief of the De- 
partment of Mines afford frankly damag- 
ing evidence as to the effectiveness of 
mining law enforcement among the 
mountains of his state, and of the 
influences which have stunted it. In 
1904 five inspectors were obliged to cover 
the 629 mines. They made 1,466 visits, 
but the duties required of them were 
declared to be a physical impossibility. 
To quote from this report and those suc- 
ceeding: 


1904: If an inspector should merely go to 
the main entrance of each mine in his dis- 
trict four times per year it would consume 
every working day of the year and leave him 
no time to make an inspection. There are 
mines in each district that are of such an 
extent that it requires two and three days 
to make the inspection. 


1905: The department recognizes (that) . 

. it is impossible-to frame a bill satisfac- 
tory to mine employes and operators that 
will be of any benefit in reducing dangers en- 
countered in mines, since the parties con- 
cerned desire absolvence from any respon- 
sibility. The main point of contention here- 
tofore has been over the desire of employes 
to attach to any form of mining bill a fellow- 
servant clause which immediately causes 
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operators to attack the merits of the bill 
with result that the bill is defeated. 


1906: A mine may be found in such a dan- 
gerous condition that it may explode before 
the inspector is able to get out of the mine, 
and to save the lives of the employes he has 
to go through court proceedings before a 
remedy is assured. 


1906: In the absence of sufficient force to 
properly inspect mines and have observance 
of law, it were better that the Inspection De- 
partment and the mining law be abolished. 

Preceding the report of 1906 had oc- 
curred the big West Virginia explosions 
of the preceding winter in which ninety- 
six men had been killed. Total fatalities 
had risen from 60 in 1897; 79 in 1899; 
I2I in 1901, to 147 in 1903; 176 in 1905, 
and 250 in 1906. In 1906 the number 
of inspectors had been increased to seven 
but not until 1907 to twelve, the number 
desired by the chief inspector. 

It seems clear, then, to an outsider, 
that modern practice in soft coal opera- 
tions has radically changed the physical 
conditions of work, that the individual 
worker has little or no control over these 
conditions and that adequate safeguards 
have not been thrown about them by the 
mining law of West Virginia. It seems 
clear that these stupenduous changes in 
equipment have brought on a continu- 
ous ingress of green, unskilled laborers, 
that the act of an individual worker can 
throw the whole plant supremely out of 
gear, and that an adequate scheme of 
discipline and standards of skill for this 
force has not been imposed. And it 
seems clear that the mining properties of 
the state have multiplied manifold, that 
they assume control over these forces 
and these men, and that an adequate 
system of supervision of their administra- 
tion has not been enforced. How far 
the managers of the Monongah mines 
were legally responsible for the particular 
phenomena that resulted in the explo- 
sion is a matter for the law courts. Their 
record for safety precautions was above 
the state standards; they were compli- 
mented in the inspectors’ reports for their 
efficient mine bosses. The ethical issue 
lies not with these operators alone, but 
with all who have been responsible these 
many years for blocking preventive legis- 
lation in West Virginia. ‘A vear ago the 
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chief of the department of mines, a pub- 
lic official, laid the blame for that jointly 
on the operators and the labor men. How 
directly that responsibility is related to 
the Monongah disaster is shown by the 
fact that following the great French ex- 
plosion the department recommended 
the prohibition of connecting headings. 
between mines. Had there not been such 
a heading at Monongah, the lives of the 
miners killed in No. 8 mine would have 
been saved. The proposition was defeat- 
ed; instead a commission of inquiry was 
appointed whose investigations have 
come too late. Perhaps for reasons 
of ventilation and of escape in time of 
accident, it were better to have such 
headings. The public does not know this. 
The mine operators of the state took the 
responsibility for deciding alone. They 
had kept down unions through which the 
work sense of the men might have found 
expression; and they had resisted state 
supervision. And 344 men were dead. 

These may seem hard words. It is 
understandable why the coal operators 
of the state acted as they did. They 
could mine coal easier, with less meddling 
officials, less stupid red tape as to rules 
that do not fit all cases, less politics, less 
labor domination——a hundred ills. A 
member of the Pennsylvania state min- 
ing commission told me that some of the 
operators whose workings held. the 
highest grade for safety devices resisted 
the strongest the state interference in- 
volved in putting those standards into 
law. But this responsibility to public 
opinion in time of disaster is what it 
means to be rein-free entrepaneurs— 
undertakers in the French sense and not 
in the grim West Virginian, to lease land 
from this man and that, to get capital 
from bankers and investors in a dozen 
cities, to drive shafts into the hills of 
three states, to draw on half a dozen 
countries of Europe for cheap labor, 
and to mix men and powder and arti- 
ficial air supply and the voltage of the 
throbbing power machines, and to pro- 
duce coal in your own way, untrammel- 
ed. 

That way may be a very good way in 
a majority of instances, as we may admit 
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IN THE STREET BEFORE THE MORGUE—BODIES AWAITING IDENTIFICATION. 


that most theatres are managed well and 
most steamships are safe. But we would 
not be content to let the managers of the 
Iroquois settle the question of asbestos 
curtains, or of the Slocum of cork jack- 
ets. 


THE NATIONAL PRCBLEM 


It seems clear, then, that the common- 
wealth of West Virginia has had a re- 
sponsibility toward the human element 
in mining conditions, which it could not 
delegate to corporations and which it 
has not adequately met. The general 
public’s interest is even larger. The 
West Virginia experience shows that 
the legislature of a mine-controlled state, 
to go back to the reference of the last 
paragraph, savors rather much of a con- 
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vention of theatrical men and steamship 
agents. The question of mining acci- 
dents, at least to the extent of adequate 
public information as to conditions and 
experiment as to their improvement, is a 
national one.1_ What has been written as 
to West Virginia is in no sense absolu- 
tion as to mining law and enforcement in 
other states. The Pennsylvania disaster 
at Naomi, when thirty-six men were 
killed December 2; the West Virginia 
disaster at Monongah, December 6, when 
344 were killed; the Alabama disaster at 
Yolande, when forty-three were killed, 
and the second Pennsylvania disaster at 
Jacob’s Creek December 19 when 228 
were killed, have given a terrible em- 


‘Since the Monongah disaster the governor of 
West Virginia has urged the appointment of an ex- 
pert federal commission. 


THE HILLSIDE OF 


phasis to the president’s recommenda- 
tion that a bureau of mines “be 
established under the secretary of the 
interior to collect and make investigations 
of all matters pertaining to mining and 
particularly to the accidents and dangers 
of the industry.’ The federal geologists 
have told us more as to the ancient flora 
that went into the coal beds and the 
pterodactyls or other friendly beasts that 
sported in them, than of the life and death 
risks of the men who work there to-day. 
Are we sure that there would be so many 
accidents if we saw to it, in some way, 
that there would be as much profit in an 
invention that would save life, as there 
is in a lawn-mower? if we subsidized 
men to work at the problem, as we do 
those who cross apricots and prunes? 
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FRAVES. 


of if we put as much time on it as the 
agricultural department has put on but- 
ter testers? The president’s recommen- 
dations were in line with steps already 
taken in the Interior Department in 
recognition of this situation. Last June, 
under orders from Secretary Garfield and 
the director of the Geological Survey, 
a series of investigations were instituted 
under its technological branch, and a bul- 
letin has been issued since the Monon- 
gah disaster, enumerating 22,480 men 
killed in the mines of the United States 
in the last seventeen years and pointing 
out that, on the basis of 1,000 men em- 
ployed, we kill more than three times as 
many workers as some European coun- 
tries which are much less favored with 
natural conditions \s our mines sink 


Monongah 


deeper, dangers will be increased, not 
lessened. Clarence Hall, explosive ex- 
pert, was dispatched to Naomi and 
thence to Monongah; and announcement 
has been made in the Pittsburgh news- 
papers that a government laboratory for 
testing explosives and gases is to be 
opened in the mining region. 


THE RELIEF WORK 
SS ee 


It is too early to write intelligently of 
the relief work among families follow- 
ing the Monongah disaster. Here again 
the officers of the Fairmont Coal Com- 
pany acted promptly and with spirit. 

Physicians and medicines were rushed 
to the mines, a staff of undertakers 
brought from the surrounding towns, 
coffins for the dead ordered from every 
quarter; and the work of identification 
and interment was carried forward by 
a special force. Those were the first 
needs. The Kings Daughters and com- 
mittees of women started a work of 
visiting the homes of the miners, leaving 
baskets of food where needed, and two 
blacksmith shops were turned into 
kitchens where great pots of stew and 
coffee were set boiling. A local com- 
mittee was organized in Monongah, a 
central relief committee in Fairmont. to 
which the company and its officers con- 
tributed $20,000, and various other bodies 
began the collection of funds. The situa- 
tion was rather strained for a time. with 
racial and religious elements involved. 
but through the instrumentality of F. L. 
Wilmot, secretary of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, which has since given 
$35,000, a merger of these organizations 
was effected to be known as the Monon- 
gah Mines Relief Committee. A _na- 
tional appeal was sent out asking for 
$200,000 over the signatures of the gov- 
ernor of the state, both mayors, the 
bishop of Wheeling, a circuit judge and 
the postmaster of Fairmont. The treas- 
urer is J. E. Sands, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. One of the great needs brought 
out by the catastrophe is that of adequate 
family records of men emploved by an 
industrial concern. In the distribution 
of relief such as this, many fraudulent 
claimants come forward, and families 
of other workmen mav never be located. 
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It was this canvass of the community, to 
get at the number of people left depend- 
ent, that the committee first addressed 
itself to in co-operation with the com- 
pany officials. They estimated that 20 
widows and 1,000 children, besides old 
people and unborn children were left 
without means of support. The stand- 
ard of relief set as a goal was $300 for 
each widow and $100 for each child un- 
der sixteen years, and it was held that in 
an industrial catastrophe the thrift or 
poverty of the family should play no part 
—to all alike should the relief fund be 
distributed. An estimate has been made 


that the insurance carried among the vic- 


tims will amount to $50,000, but this in- 
cludes, no doubt, the larger sums which 
will go to the families of the more highly 
paid supervisory men. In four or five 
cases men were known to own their own 
homes; and that. will probably be the 
total. As much as $300 was found on 
the body of one Italian workman ; but in 
the main the conditions described at the 
head of this article were representative. 
To quote from the appeal: 


Monongah is a mining town of about 
3,000 inhabitants, This disaster has de. 
stroyed almost one-half of its bread-winners. 
Most of these families live in the company’s 
houses at Monongah, the remaining ones in 
various countries of Europe. The company 
has generously declared that the families oc- 
cupying their houses may remain until 
other provision is made for them, but oper- 
ations cannot be resumed at the damaged 
mines until these houses are available for 
the new force. Many of the resident fami- 
lies want to return to their relatives in their 
native countries in Europe. The other res- 
ident families must seek a community in 
which they can earn a livelihood. 

Aid must be given these families to reach 
their new abodes and to help them estab- 
lish themselves; and the families living 
abroad must be provided for until they can 
adjust themselves to their new conditions. 


THE AFTERMATH 
fot ER eae ge 


The statement of the case made in the 
appeal is not too strong. Putting the 
average wage at $50 a month, which was 
given me as fair, an income of $17,500 
a month has been cut off from this work- 
ing population—$z210,000 a year. There 
will not be so many mouths to feed by 
one-fourth; but in the face of this loss, 
the meagreness of the resources which 
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even this relief fund will render perma- 
nently available for these families is seen. 
The real significance of where the burden 
of an industrial disaster falls, stands out. 
And the character of the town stands out. 
This is not a community. It is not pay- 
ing its way. It uses the well and strong. 
It is part of the working plant of the coal 
industry. The plastered houses .and 
board walks and gardens, the electric 
lamps that lighted the family circles and 
the gas grates that warmed them, were 
just so many appliances to hold together 
a force of producers. Sympathetic and 
kindly as may be the sufferance of these 
broken households for the months fol- 
lowing the disaster, they must move 
away as surely as the bodies of the men 
who supported them had to be removed 
from the mine entries so that the work 
could go on. 

My quarrel is not with the machinery 
which has revolutionized the coal indus- 
try, nor with those company managers 
who have imagination enough to see that 
if they are to induce great bodies of 
workmen to come to out-of-the-way pock- 
ets in the hills, and to hold them there, 
they must provide shelter and town 
comforts. Rather it is with the failure 
of the social mechanism to keep pace 
with this industrial development, and to 
devise ways by which these mobile fam- 
ily groups shall have lodged in them 


some measure of economic integrity, 
which shall survive the death of the 
bread winner in the mines. The law 


offers no middle course between penaliz- 
ing damages (in West Virginia as high 
as $10,000) which are awarded in those 
rare instances where direct negligence 
can be proved against a mining cor- 
poration; and a gratuity of no fixed 
amount which may or may not be given. 
When they entered the man-way that 
Friday morning, the Monongah miners 
assumed, in addition to the ordinary 
risks of life and work, the extra hazards 
of the mine over many of which they in- 
dividually had no control; and as the 
event turned the greater burden of these 
risks falls on their wives and old mothers 
and children and unborn children. The 
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fact that at Monongah the very homes ~ 


of the miners were part of the producing — 
plant, does no more than emphasize the ~ 


break where an industry turns back to 


society the families it has used and crip-_ 


‘pled. Would the underlying elements 
of the situation have been altogether 
different, if instead of a company town, 
the families of these workers had been 
mixed in with thousands of others in 
the lodgings of a larger community—or 


Neri 


if one household had suffered instead of 


two hundred and fifty? 


mines shall pay their way,—that 
through some tonnage tax, or adequate 
form of workingmen’s compensation 
and liability group insurance among 
the operators, the burden of industrial 
accidents shall be borne by the indus- 
try,—and hence, the unpreventable part 
of it, in the long run by the consumer. 
“My God, there are not enough wash- 
ings in this town to care for a hundred 
widows,” said an old Irish woman to 
me, “nor boardin’ houses.” For those. 
in the fair days of the town, had been 
the wages of a workingman’s death. 
The explosion, the bunching of the loss 
in a single valley, only served to cast 
into stronger relief this antithesis of the 
coal pits and the community. 


After all is it 
such a far cry to maintain that the 


~“ 


The wo-- 


-man who has motherhood enough in her 
to cling to her children must start life 
fresh at a deficit to herself and whatever 


town may harbor her. It makes no es- 
sential difference whether she 
widow or one of a hundred. Indeed, I 
am not sure but that pitiful as is the 
case of these women of Monongah, they 
are not the fortunate ones. 

For there is not always this fierce 
claim on the public’s sympathy. There 
is not always a great relief fund. There 
is not always this thunder of a hundred 
trains. There is not the “all cry” of 
the town’s women together. 


is one 


The grave 


diggers do not make a crowd on the 


corner nor the coffins a barricade in the 
street. But singly and in twos and in 
threes the brass tags come down from 
the check boards and they stand for lost 
men. 
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A FAMILY OF SOUTHERN ITALY 
Government emigration reports show that the men outnumber the women five to one. 


The Effect of Emigration Upon Italy 


I. Threatened Depopulation of the South 


Antonio Mangano 


Copyright, 1907, by CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 


The story is told of a trip made by the 
late Prime Minister Zanardelli, through 
one of the Italian provinces where emi- 
gration had really begun to be a menace 
to the community. The mayor and chief 
men of one town met the minister at the 
station and escorted him in state to the 
central square, where, before a platform 
gorgeously decorated in the red, white 
and green of Italy, waited a motley 
throng. Looking down on those poor, 
half-starved, ill-clad peasants, the prime 
minister listened to an elaborately pre- 
pared address of welcome, read by the 
mayor: “I welcome you in the name of 
the five thousand inhabitants of this town, 
three thousand of whom are in America 
and the other two thousand preparing 
to go.” 

An extreme instance, do you say? 
Yes, yet this is the phase of our immi- 
gration question which strikes home to 
Italy, and vital as the question of Ital- 
ian migration is to us, it concerns Italy 
vastly more. We have always asked our- 
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selves hitherto: “How will the Italian 
affect us? How will he affect our social 
and political institutions if he continue to 
come? Does he contribute anything to 
our industrial welfare?” It is not my 
purpose to discuss in any way the desir- 
ability or undesirability of the Italian im- 
migrant, but to give the facts as I found 
them. I have spent several months trav- 
eling through Italy, riding through the 
country and seeking out the villages and 
hamlets where tourists rarely go. It is 
from these villages that Italian emigration 
is largest, it is here that the effect of the 
enormous annual exodus of Italian work- 
men is most evident, and it was these 
peasant emigrants and the background 
of country and village from which they 
come which especially interested mé ‘on 
returning to my native land, 

In their official reports the Italians 
group their emigrants in two classes, 
temporary and permanent. To the first 
class belong all those who leave the coun- 
try annually during the working season 
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—from May to October—and those who 
leave for a definite period of time and 
who, with few exceptions, return to Italy. 
In general the members of this tempor- 
ary class go from the northern provinces 
—Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia, 
Tuscany. The north of Italy is a great 
plain containing the most fertile and pro- 
ductive land in the country. One may 
ride for miles past level fields of grain, 
past orchards of mulberry-trees, where 
the grapevines, planted half-way berween 
the trees or at their feet, are trained in 
graceful festoons from one to another, 
making a beautiful lace-work of green 
over the whole field. The soil is so fer- 
tile that more than one crop a year can 
be raised and the systems of canals and 
itrigating ditches, perfected centuries ago, 
are so good that there never fails to be 
an abundant harvest no matter what the 
rainfall. The homes in this part of the 
country are larger and better than in 
many other parts of Italy, especially in 
the country near Florence, where houses 
are scattered over the fields and on the 
hillsides somewhat as they are in our own 
rural communities. For centuries Bar- 
barians, French, Spaniards, Austrians 
have coveted and fought for this garden 
spot, but in spite of frequent wars and 
systematic pillaging, the country has al- 
ways emerged, after a time, as pros- 
perous as ever. 

The northern peasants are taller, 
healthier and better fed and clothed than 
those of the southern provinces. The 
thousands, who leave their home each 
year, generally return when the working 
season is over, and spend their earnings 
in their native land. They are still loyal 
Italian citizens and their money adds to 
the prosperity of this region, which must 
strike even a casual observer as in strong 
contrast to the poverty and backwardness 
of the south. In many cases, the entire 
family emigrates so that the worker may 
be more comfortable during the period 
of absence which is generally not longer 
than three years. 

While returning to Lucerne after a 
day’s outing, our tram stopped just out- 
side the town and about twenty-five rosy- 
cheeked girls and stalwart young men 
came clambering into the car, laughing 
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and chattering gaily. On hearing them 
speak Italian, I] entered into their con- 
versation and asked what they were do- 
ing in Switzerland and if they intended to 
remain there. They told me that they 
were working in a silk mill; that their 
families were living in the town and that 
at the end of three years they hoped to 
return to their homes near Verona. Oh, 
no, they did not intend to remain in Swit- 
zerland, the country was pretty, yes, but 
not like “bella Italia,” and then the peo- 
ple were different, and the language, ugh! 
so harsh. They were neatly dressed, so 
large and strong, and with such fresh 
complexions that one would almost think 
them Germans. 

The same afternoon, we chanced to 
lunch in a hotel at a table near the or- 
chestra. We paid no attention to the 
men, supposing them to be Germans, till 
suddenly the leader rose and sang, in 
their inimitable way, a rollicking Neapoli- 
tan song. There was no mistaking that. 
Later, I sought him out and learned that 
the entire orchestra was composed of 
Italians, one from Venice, another from 
Verona, others from Bologna, Florence 
and Milan. They played in the Swiss 
hotels during the tourist season and then 
returned to their homes in Italy. 

In one Paris cafe we were surprised 
to be served by Italian waiters, and the 
same was true of a hotel in London. 
These people are all from the northern 
provinces and comparatively few of them 
come to America. 

In the early days emigration was 
mainly limited to the provinces of the 
north. From the south there were but 
few who emigrated prior to 1885, unless 
the Basilicata be excepted. While a 
goodly number from the southern prov- 
inces may be found in South America 
and in Africa, there being a flourishing 
colony of 75,000 Italians in Tunis, by 
far the vast majority find their way to 
the United States. The following table 
taken from the annual report for 1906, 
as presented by the minister of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce, shows the 
various districts which furnish the largest 
contingent of recent emigrants and, in 


a general way, gives an idea of their 
destination : 
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1908 The Effect of Emigration Upon Italy 1331 
Numbers b3- Departments 
1906 1905 
Seas eG OAT La a peepee te ar 
DEPARTMENTS Europe North and Europe North and 
and South Total and South Total 
Africa America Africa America 

Piemonte........ 38,305 33,885 72,190 37,409 30,987 68,396 
Psy Re eee 2,304 6,630 8 664 1,908 6,324 8,232 
Lombardia... .... 43,586 20,046 63 632 45 845 16 211 62,056 
ST eae 88,547 16,338 104,885 95,453 12,571 108,024 
ROTC, Oe 29,989 12,692 42,681 28,659 9,921 38,580 
PRORCANA Sooo 5k... 23,151 13,960 37,111 21,123 10,497 81,620 
a ee 10,690 23 811 34,501 10,788 21,181 31,919 
Rim brian. © coe cc 2. 10,828 3,958 14,786 7,435 2,464 9,899 
PORELO Se. oy ee 2,181 16,326 18,507 1,586 13 116 14,702 
Abruzzi e Molise. . 6,030 52,002 58,032 6, 909 52,020 58,929 
Campania........, 4,332 85,487 89,769 4,588 79,728 84,316 
NG ets cae 3,963 29,799 33,762 4,809 16,541 21,350 
Basilicata........ 310 17,788 18.098 534 16,475 17,009 
Calabrie ..... tee 1,507 55,577 57,084 1,513 60,777 62,290 
BIGIIny ety he . 5,934 121,669 127,603 8,329 97,879 106,208 
Sardegna ...... 4,655 2,017 6,672 2,360 441 2,801 
ital s>. os. 276,042 511,935 787,977 279, 248 447,083 726.881 


In this table, emigration is divided 
into two classes, those who cross the 
ocean and almost as a whole now come 
to the United States, and those who find 
their way to the countries of Europe and 
to countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. During the year 1906, Piedmont 
furnished 72,190 emigrants, but only 33,- 
885 crossed the ocean, and a large part 
of these were bound for South America, 
where the north Italians have been suc- 
cessful and are highly respected. Lom- 
bardy gave a total of 63,632 in the same 
year, but only 20,046 came to America, 
and of 104,885 emigrants from Venice, 
only the insignificant number of 16,000 
crossed the ocean. 

The southern districts tell a very differ- 
ent story. The Abruzzi and Molise give 
as the total number of emigrants, 58,032, 
only 6,030 of whom remained on the 
other side of the ocean; while Sicily 
shows 127,603 emigrants for the same 
year, 121,669 coming to our shores. The 
three provinces of Calabria, that is, Ca- 
tanzaro, Cosenza, and Reggio, during 
the same period sent forth 57,084 emi- 
grants, and all but 1,507 crossed the At- 
lantic. But it is the Basilicata which is 


to-day under greatest 
loss of nearly all its able-bodied men. 
From this province alone, in 1906, went 
18,098 emigrants and all save 310 came 
to America. 

Of more importance to the American 
are these foreigners who land at our 
ports and remain here permanently in the 
Proportion of two out of three. The 
provinces from which they come are the 
Abruzzi, east of Rome; Bari, east, but 
farther south; Avellino and Basilicata, 
in the central and southern part; and 
Calabria, comprising the three provinces 
of Cozenza, Catanzaro and Reggio form 
ing the extreme southern part of the 
peninsula and the Island of Sicily. To 
this second, or permanent, class of immi- 
grants belong those who absent them- 
seleves from their own country for a 
long period of time or settle permanently 
in foreign lands. 

Nature has not been kind to man in 
these provinces; the lofty range of the 
Apennines is picturesque and magnifi- 
cent in its snow-capped grandeur, but 
the barren, rocky sides are useless to the 
farmer and yield nothing even as _ her- 
bage for flocks. The rest of the land 
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is hilly, mountainous in some piaces, and 
full of stones. The Roman Campagna, 
the largest of the few plains in this re- 
gion, has always been marshy and ma- 
larial and is used chiefly for grazing 
cattle and for flocks of sheep and goats. 
The Roman shepherd of the Campagna 
and his dog are familiar figures in art 
and literature. Recently, the government 
has taken measures to make the locality 
more healthful, and it is hoped that this 
beautiful plain may bear crops equal in 
value to those in the north. The Campo 
Felice, near Naples, enriched by lava de- 
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from base to summit by these walls. It 
is on these sunny hillsides, so glowingly 
described by travelers, that the grapes 
and olives flourish which produce the 
sweetest wine and finest oil in the world. 

One of the charming features of the 
famous coast drive from La Cava to Sor- 
rento, is this succession of terraced gar- 
dens. Pink almond blossoms fill the air 
with fragrance and in the distance are 
sturdy dark-leaved trees whose glossy 
verdure half conceals their golden burden 
of lemons and oranges. Here are fig 
trees, pomegranates and citron and entire 


EMIGRANTS OF THE 
Altamurans who have seen their friends go to America, where they hope soon to go themselves. 


posits from Vesuvius, and the eastern 
coast of Sicily, under the shadow of Mt. 
Aetna, give large returns to the toiler. 
But vineyards are. planted and tended 
there at risk of life and with the cer- 
tainty of destruction of homes and har- 
vests by occasional eruptions, while in 
Calabria and the Basilicata there are 
earthquakes and destructive land-slides. 
Most of the vineyards and orchards are 
on the hillsides, and where the slope is 
very steep the peasants have built plat- 
forms of earth, twelve or fifteen feet 
wide, supported by thick stone walls, six 
or eight feet high. Flights of stone steps 
lead from one terrace to another. Some- 
times the hills and mountains are banded 
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hillsides covered with the silvery gray 
foliage of the olive, whose leaves rustle 
softly even in the fiercest gale. Where 
there are no orchards or vineyards, there 
are vegetables and these are often planted 
between rows of vines or trees so that 
every available inch of ground is used. 
The pitiful fact is, however, that even 
with so much hard work, so much inten- 
sive farming, the soil produces only food 
enough to scantily feed the increasing 
number of inhabitants, and wages are 
only thirty cents a day for a man, and 
less for women and boys. 

An American is a marked man in 
southern Italy. Especially did I find this 
true in the out-of-the-way towns where 
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tourists never go. The people quickly 
collect in a group and follow the stranger, 
eager to ask questions about America, 
which seems to them almost an enchanted 
country. Frequently on leaving the land 
of their birth, which could not furnish 
them the bread they needed, emigrants 
can be heard to exclaim as the train 
starts on its journey to Naples, “Viva 
America, viva il Paradiso.” So with 
high hopes they start out, leaving the 
tragedy of the separation behind with the 
tearful women and the wondering chil- 
dren. 
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In the province of Bari, as I entered 
the town of Altamura, I saw a great 
throng of people. Upon inquiry I was 
told that they had been to the station to 
bid goodbye to one hundred and twenty 
of their townsmen who had just left for 
America. Three weeks later, in Grav- 
ina, a town of the same province only a 
few miles from Altamura, two hundred 
emigrants were accompanied to the sta- 
tion by nearly half the population of the 
town. These towns have only recently 
caught the migrating fever. In 1900 
and 1901, Altamura sent us twenty-five 
and thirty-six and Gravina twenty-five 
and ninety-six respectively. 
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In Naples, I had been only a day at 
the hotel when the head-waiter, a very 
capable man who speaks fluently English, 
French and German, as well as Italian, 
introduced himself to me and asked if 
I thought he could find work in America. 
Since my return to this country, I have 
learned that a gentleman who needed an 
attendant while crossing the ocean, not 
only paid this man’s passage over but 
paid him for his services besides. He is 
at present in New York. 

The concierge or head-clerk of this 
same hotel, a man speaking several lan- 


TRAIN DEPART 
Altamurans who had seen one hundred and twenty fellow citizens start for America a few minutes before. 


guages, also told me he was planning to 
go to America. A week later, the little 
Calabrian elevator boy, prompt and faith- 
ful, met me in a tram and asked me if 
I would help him to get work in America. 

Everywhere I went, I met with requests 
for letters of introduction for prospective 
emigrants. There was talk of America 
constantly in the trains, on the road, in 
the towns. I invariably met people who 
had been to America, or had friends or 
relatives there. Every train from the 
south which comes into Naples brings 
the familiar Italian emigrant. In the 
southern towns, it is no uncommon thing 
to hear English spoken. In Sale, a town 
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of the Abruzzi, there were about twenty- 
five men who had been to America and 
settled in Astoria, Long Island, and who 
expected to return in the spring. In 
Toritto, I found young men, sons of emi- 
grants, who could not speak Italian, but 
could speak excellent English. In a 
street car in Naples, I watched with cu- 
riosity a conductor who had a book in 
his hands and, between collecting fares, 
seemed to be studying it. To my amaze- 
ment I found that.it was an Italian-En- 
glish grammar and reading book. He 
was preparing himself to go to America. 
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Although Italian emigration is a new 
and remarkable phenomenon to us, the 
Italians through the centuries have be- 
come accustomed to constant movement 
among the ranks of their laboring popula- 
tion. Says Angelo Mosso, of the Uni- 
versity of Turin: 


Temporary Italian emigration began when 
the eagles of the Roman legions crossed 
the Alps and the Mediterranean to diffuse 
Latin civilization. The Italian artisan fol- 
lowed them into Gaul, Britain, Africa, and 
the East. The bridges, the aqueducts, the 
baths, the basilicas scattered over Europe, 
were reared by Italian workmen, and with 


NEPTUNE’S LONELY TEMPLE 
Malaria has almost depopulated Paestum, whose people are now in America. 


While spending a few hours at the his- 
toric site of ancient Paestum, under the 
columns of the Greek Temple of Nep- 
tune, a peasant woman, young, though 
she looked old from overwork, came 
where a little group of us were eating 
our luncheon. She asked permission to 
pick up the pieces of white tissue paper 
in which the luncheon had been wrapped. 
I entered into conversation with her and 
found that she had a brother in America. 
I asked her if she ever thought of going 
across the ocean and with a sad, wistful 
expression on her face she raised her 
eyes toward heaven and said, “Would to 
God that I could go!” 


their own blocks, as the stamp upon the 
bricks and the form of the tiles indicate. 
Even when Italy was under the dominion 


of the barbarians, the master-masons were 


always so highly esteemed that the Lom- 
bards exempted them from servile tribute, 
and the Magistri Comacini, who were mas- 
ter-builders from the vicinity of Lake Como, 
remained equal with the free citizens, with 
permission to unite into unions. When 
Charlemagne was building the cathedral at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he sent to Italy for marbles, 
columns and workmen, and we remember 
late French kings did the same thing. After 
1000 A. D., the Lombards are found in 
Sicily, building churches and palaces for the 
Norman, and during the Renaissance hun- 
dreds of workmen emigrated to different 
parts of Europe to assist in building cathe- 
drals. To-day more than half a million 
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Italians seek work every year in foreign. 


countries. Of this number, nearly one-half 
Scatters itself over Europe. The other half 
oes principally to America and of this 
latter half, for every three that depart, only 
one returns.? 


While emigration has been going on in 
Italy for centuries, it was not till after 
the formation of the kingdom in 1870 
that the movement assumed any notice- 
able proportions. 

The following table, taken from official 
Statistics of Italian emigration, shows the 
constant increase in the number of those 
who have emigrated from Italy since 
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In spite of the vast numbers that. have 
left the country during the last twenty 
years, four millions of whom have become 
a permanent element in foreign countries, 
the number of Victor Emmanuel’s sub- 
jects has not diminished, but has on the 
contrary increased. Italy has an annual 
increase of births over deaths of 350,000, 
and in 1897 it rose to 406,000. This little 
peninsula with an area of 110,623 square 
miles, has a population of 32,449,754, or 
293 people to a square mile as against 
France with 189 and the United States 
with ony 21. Over population in dis- 


Emigration During the Years 1876—1906 


EMIGRATION EMIGRATION 
TEAES | Northand | Europe es North and Europe 
South and Total South and Total 
America Africa America Africa 
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LOO Ge eer es a 511,935 | 276,042 | 787,997 
1876. Accurate figures can be obtained ttricts difficult of cultivation, heavy 


only from that date. Beginning in 1876 
with less than twenty thousand emigrants, 
in 1906 the total number for the year of 
those who emigrated reached three quar- 
ters of a million. 

In 1887, emigration from Italy to 
transatlantic countries for the first time 
exceeded emigration to Mediterranean 
countries. This year marked, too, the 
crossing of 100,000 emigrants in one 
year. Since 1887 the emigration to other 
European and African countries has 
steadily increased, but the emigration to 
the American countries has outstripped 
it by leaps and bounds. 


iLa Vita Moderna degli Italiani by Angelo Mosso, 
Professor of Biology at the University of Turin. 


taxation, fearfully low wages and propor- 
tionately high rents, have combined to 
keep the people poor and living condi- 
tions little better than during the Middle 
Ages, and at last, have compelled those 
who could not make even the poorest 
kind of a living at home to go elsewhere, 
usually to America. Emigrants, few in 
number at first, succeeded so well that 
others have followed until now the gov- 
ernment, patriotic citizens and great land 
holders, are all deeply concerned about 
the departure of so many able-bodied 
workers. 

To put it another way—considering the 
small area of the country, together with 


EMIGRANTS BUYING TICKETS AT NAPLES 


the fact that one-third of this consists 
of barren mountains which produce abso- 
lutely nothing, and large sections are vir- 
tually abandoned owing to the preval- 
ence of malaria, it is quite evident that 
emigration must continue; otherwise the 
country will not be able to support its 
inhabitants. Indeed, unless~ hundreds 
of thousands of Italians expatriate them- 
selves every year, they will increasingly 
have to build their homes on the sea shore 
and on the precipitous mountain sides. 
If the people who leave the country came 
in relatively equal numbers from all the 
provinces, and if the percentage of 
women were as large as the percentage 
of men, if the old and infirm would go 
as well as the young and strong, the gov- 
ernment would not complain. The coun- 
try can easily spare from three to four 
hundred thousand; or the same number 
as the annual increase of births over 
deaths last year. But it cannot with 
impunity be drained of four hundred 
thousand of its agricultural population, 
the food-producing class, especially when 
over three-fourths of this number are 
men from seventeen to thirty-five or 
forty years of age representing always 
the most vigorous and ambitious element 
in their home towns, and coming, as 
they do, from a limited section of the 
country. 
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While we, in America, are considering 
the restriction of immigration by means 
of an educational test, the Italian parlia- 
ment has spent several sessions discuss- 
ing the possibility of forbidding the emi- 
gration of those who cannot read and 
write. This would leave the educated 
classes free to emigrate, but would great- 
ly restrict the emigration of the southern 
peasants who are needed to till the fields. 
Only last March one of the members of 
Parliament pointed out the fact that emi- 
eration, if it continued at the present rate, 
would surely prove a severe injury to the 
country. Mr. Celsea said: 


The exodus of our people threatens to 
be in the near future far and beyond that 
which we believe, and threatens to absorb 
that gradual increment of population which 
for some years past had been our pride. 
Allow me to remind you that our emigration 
from 88,000 in 1886, from 503,000 in 1908, 
enormously increased in 1905 to 726,000. 
During the first half of this year (up to 
March), the number is 458,000, a tremendous 
increase over 1905. Alongside of this fearful 
increase in emigration is the decrease in the 
number of those who return. For if in 1905, 
78 per cent returned, in 1906, only 23 or 28 
per cent. 


In the southern provinces, we found 
an almost universal desire to emigrate. 
In every town that I visited the main 
question which I put either to the mayor 
or the secretary of the commune was: 
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“Do you not think that emigration from 
these parts ought to be restricted i in some 
way?” The answer was invariably, 
“Yes, the problem of emigration is a 
serious one for us. The people are crazy 
to go to America and nothing can be 
done to prevent their going. This is a 
free country and we cannot compel the 
people to stay here if they choose to go 
elsewhere. The only thing that can be 
done is to better conditions here, make 
the burdens lighter for the working 
classes and offer all the inducements pos- 
sible so that the people will wish to re- 


explains why the factories cannot run 
and why the vineyards are going to de- 
cay. In fact, so serious has this depopu- 
lation become that an effort has been 
made to colonize the southern provinces 
with workmen from the north but, as the 
prefect of Reggio di Calabria told me, 
this cannot be carried out with success 
because the laborers from the north will 
not put up with the primitive conditions 
of life and work existing in the south. 
When emigration had not assumed 
such enormous proportions as at the pres- 
ent time, the Italian government looked 


FAREWELL TO NAPLES 
Seventeen hundred Italians leaving their sunny city for the Land of Promise. 


main at home instead of crossing the 
ocean.” 

In the course of a trip from La 
Cava to Sorrento, we passed through 
Positano, a quaint town perched on 
the hillside, that has been abandoned 
by its male inhabitants, all of whom are 
in America. We saw row after row of 
empty, desolate looking houses. In con- 
versing at Amalfi, with the proprietor of 
the old Cappuccin Monastery Hotel, who 
has been on that beautiful spot for fifty 
years, he told me how twenty years ago 
Amalfi was a thriving town of ten thous- 
and; by 1901 it was reduced to 6,681, and 
to-day it cannot contain more than 3,000 
persons. America has all the rest. This 


upon it with favor, for it served as a 
kind of balance wheel to the economic 
equilibrium of the country. The labor- 
ers would leave home when they had no 
work and return at the end of the sea- 
son with money to spend. This kind of 
emigration is fostered by the Italian gov- 
ernment notwithstanding what may be 
said to the contrary. But the great bulk 
of the emigration today is a very differ- 
ent sort. It is the permanent tendency 
in the tide of emigration which is occupy- 
ing the attention of those most keenly 
interested in the welfare of the country 
asa whole. ‘They are seeing before their 
very eyes the depopulation of entire prov- 
inces, and the soil which once was a verit- 
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able garden, maintained in a high state 
of cultivation by the labor of countless 
contadini eager to work for the mere 
possibility of existence for themselves 
and their families, to-day lies abandon- 
ed because men cannot be found to till it. 
In Potenza, the chief secretary of the 
city, while talking with me on this sub- 
ject, opened the windows of his office 
and pointed out the barren mountain 
sides and said, ‘““There is the result of 
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emigration for us.” This was repeated 
again and again in the southern pro- 
vinces. 

The most effective and lasting meas- 
ures the government is slow to carry out, 
party because they would require much 
money, and partly because the interests 
of the influential land holders would suf- 
fer directly at first. Of the situation as 
I found it, later articles in this series will 
tell in detail. 


THREE HOURS FROM A RAILROAD 


In this group at the little hamlet of Salle, hidden away in the Abruzzi, were found thirty people 
who had lived in New York city. 


The Housing Problem in Detroit 


Rabbi Leo M. Franklin 


Should this article chance to meet the 
eye of some of the leading citizens of 
Detroit, it will no doubt be condemned 
without reading on the ground that its 
very title is a misnomer. Fortunate the 
reformer who does not encounter the 
charge that his effort is superfluous and 
that he had better seek a real “problem” 
than devote himself to one of his own 
making. In the particular case with 
which we are dealing the objection is the 
more serious because it claims to be in- 
spired by patriotism, in which quality 
the civic and social reformer is, of 
course, deemed by the critic to be singu- 
larly lacking. It is said that civic pride 


should restrain us from publishing to the 
world the account of our own defects; 
that good citizenship demands that we 
tell only the pleasant things about our 
community, how we are growing in- 
dustrially, how many thousands are 
being added year by year to our popu- 
lation and how beautiful are our parks. 
In fact if we are to believe the “patriots” 
we must not even permit ourselves to 
realize that our city is-not as perfect as 
it is possible for a city to be this side of 
heaven. 

There is, I take it, nothing that is 
more responsible than this distorted sense 
of civic pride, for the fact that the serious 


“TIN CAN ALLEY” 
It leads to seven wretched one, two and three room houses on two narrow lots, 


aspect of the housing problem in the 
rowing cities of the Middle West, is 
just now, for the first time. forcing its 
way to recognition. Indeed, even now, 
editorial writers in our leading dailies 
see nothing but harm in the agitation. 
They assert that the housing problem 
does not exist outside the great metro- 
politan centers like New York and Chi- 
cago and that to say it does is ridicu- 
lous. 

To those who are at all informed as to 
what constitutes a housing problem, 
these objections are familiar enough and 
easily explainable. They root in the fact 
that but few of the Western cities have 
any very great sky-scraping tenements 
whose gaunt, black forms, upstretched 
to heaven like so many ghoulish embodi- 
ments of death, proclaim them on the 
very surface to be just what they are. 
In fact it is the very absence of these ob- 
vious death traps that makes our prob- 
Jem as serious as it is. It is because our 
danger is hidden; because death and dis- 
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ease and overcrowding lurk behind a fair 
exterior; because buildings which from 
the outside have the appearance of com- 
fortable dwellings, really reek with the 
filth and the germs of moral and physi- 
cal disease which the huddling of great 
numbers of persons together inevitably 
produces—it is because our condition js 
like the proverbial wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, that the problem it presents is one 
that is so difficult to meet. 

I know that there is a great danger on 
the part of those who write of social 
conditions to be carried away by their 
emotions and to magnify an unpleasant 
condition into a mighty evil. I trust that 
[ may not be thought to yield to that 
temptation, for @ understand as well as 
anyone that a little dirt and considerable 
poverty may exist without the slightest 
possible justification for the social re- 
former making a “problem” out of them. 
In all candor I believe that too often we 
make the poor the victims of our enthusi- 
asm. 
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But the problem presented by bad 
housing in the smaller cities is not a fig- 
ment of the reformer’s over-wrought im- 
agination. Unfortunately it is but too 
real. And its significance is the greater 
because it is the fruitful mother of that 
whole train of evils with which every 
social worker is only too familiar. It 
needs no stretch of the imagination to 
realize the causal relationship that exists 
between bad housing and the saloon prob- 
lem; for it is more often than anything 
else the search for congenial surround- 
ings that drives the workingman at 
night out of his filthy, uninviting, cold 
hovel into the more cheerful and com- 
fortable atmosphere of the saloon. And 
from the habitual frequenting of the sa- 
loon to the greater and the growing 
crime of wife desertion is but a short 
step. One of the things in regard to 
which there is a fairly general agreement 
among charity workers, is that sick- 
ness and the death of the bread-winner 
head the list among the causes of pover- 
ty. It would be superfluous to point out 
that these fundamental causes could be 
met most directly by an adequate solu- 
tion of the housing problem, for what- 
ever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the moral ills that follow from in- 
adequate housing, there can be none as 
regards the physical diseases that it ger- 
minates. And this consideration is of 
paramount importance in the battle that 
is now being so heroically waged in every 
part of the country against tuberculosis. 

Now all these considerations, with 
others of kindred character, come into 
play when we study the housing conditions 
of a city like Detroit. There is perhaps 
no city in the Union that is so justly 
proud of its clean wide streets, its mag- 
nificent parks that dot almost every sec- 
tion, its beautiful foliage and its general 
living conditions. Indeed the motto re- 
cently adopted by one of the civic organi- 
zations, In Detroit Life is Worth Living, 
is not overdrawn, at any rate for the 
overwhelming majority. But there is a 
small minority, fortunately a very small 
minority, of whom the same cannot be 
truthfully said, for their condition is one 
of merest existence in dark, dreary, un- 
sanitary quarters, without room for 
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physical or moral growth; without air 
or sunlight; without water or proper 
sewage—indeed without the excuse not to 
say the possibility of keeping clean and 
well. 
But it is said that if in a city of the 
area of Detroit people live in this fashion 
it is because they like to do so, and nor 
because they must. This is absolutely 
untrue. While I do not deny or excuse 
the shiftlessness of many of these people 
I do utterly deny that they are wholly 
responsible for their condition. A 
search recently made by an interested 
worker for a three or four room cottage 
in the neighborhood to live in which 
every natural condition logically turns the 


peddler and the factory hand in Detroit, 


revealed the astonishing fact that not 
only were the rents exorbitant for even 
the most miserable quarters in this dis- 
trict, but a decent home for a poor man 
was unobtainable at any price. The 
greed of landlords in the crowded quar- 
ters is simply beyond conception.’ A 
careful comparison of land values with 
the incomes derived from some of: the 
most crowded houses in the Italian quar- 
ters and in the Ghetto districts, shows. 
an annual net profit for the landlord 
that often exceeds eighteen per cent, and 
in some cases runs as high as thirty per 
cent. This is particularly true in the Ital- 
ian districts where landlords have devised 
the plan of putting a premium upon over- 
crowding. This they do by charging the 
tenants so much per head in a sliding 
scale downwards, according to the num- 
ber of residents in the house. Naturally 
the pinch of poverty, the desire to live 
as cheaply as possible and utter ignor- 
ance of the iniquitous effects of over- 
crowding, fill these houses to their ut- 
most. One house in the Larned street 
district was shown to furnish sleeping 
quarters, during every twenty-four hours 
(the tenants sleep in shifts), for upwards 
of sixty persons. A recent Sunday edi- 
tion of the Free Press pictured a dwell- 
ing on St. Antoine street that provides 
shelter for forty persons. Tin Can alley 
has become famous in local history for 
its condition of overcrowding. To pass 
through this street, which is fairly clean 
and about thirty feet wide, its houses 
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modest in appearance and not unusually 
dirty, the casual observer would not 
dream of the hundreds of men, women 
and children that there make their mis- 
erable homes. But one needs only to 
open any door in practically the whole 
street to have a sight revealed that tends 
to make strong men stagger. Not only 
is every dingy room full to overflowing 
with human and animal life, but one en- 
ters a maze of rooms, for every inch of 
available ground is occupied. What was 
once a single house has been gradually 
enlarged into two and sometimes three 
houses, by here the addition of a wing, 
there of an additional story, and in some 
third place, as though to prevent some 
inch of space going to waste, perhaps by 
a room or two. Many, no most, of these 
rooms have no windows, so that air and 
sunlight are alike strangers there. It is, 
I believe, no exaggeration to say that 
there is not a bathroom in the whole mis- 
erable neighborhood. There is no room 
for sucha luxury. Every inch of ground 
is made to yield a revenue no matter at 
what cost of human ee, and degrada- 
tion. 

Now while these conditions are fortu- 
nately not as widespread in Detroit as 
they are in some larger cities, they pre- 
sent proportionally a no less significant 
problem. Detroit is growing at a rate 
faster than perhaps any other city in the 
country. Awake as never before to its 
great industrial opportunities, the Board 
of Commerce is bringing to the city great 
enterprises that mean inevitably a grow- 
ing population of the #working classes. 
Factories employing thousands of men 
are springing up everywhere. The auto- 
mobile industry alone has brought to De- 
troit upwards of thirty gthousand men in 
the last few years. And the number is 
constantly growing. Moreover, the for- 
eign element shows a constant and rapid 
growth. It may be because up to the 
present time the city has enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being free from labor troubles ; 
or it may be because of its natural attrac- 
tiveness as a residence city that this is 
true, but whatever the cause, the increase 
of the foreign population is remarkable. 

Now the question arises: What are 
we to do with these new-comers? We 
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simply cannot supply them with homes: 
already built, because there are none to 
be had. Nor can we rely upon private 
owners of real estate putting up sani- 
tary homes for them at a reasonable rate 
for the very réason that while the veriest 
shacks bring fabulous returns, they fig- 
ure that it does not pay to erect a better 
class of dwelling houses. The inevitable 
result is twofold. In the first place, the 
hovels that are already shamefully over- 
crowded are filled a little fuller, for is 
there not always room for one more? 
The family with scarcely enough room 
to maintain decency is persuaded to take 
a boarder or two, and so gradually the 
insidious process of crowding goes on 
until in a city with thousands of acres of 
vacant property within its precincts, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of its inhabit- 
ants are compelled to live like brutes and 
beasts. 

The second result of the growth of pop- 
ulation is even more to be regretted, for 
it tends to renew and perpetuate the evils. 
of which we are speaking. When cer- 
tain classes of landlords realize that they 
can easily rent anything that bears the 
semblance of a house, they do one of two: 
things. Either they build shamelessly 
small, poorly ventilated shacks on such 
vacant property as they can find (shacks. 
are seldom demolished in the crowded 
quarters) or they add to the existing 
hovel a second story, if it can stand the 
weight and thus make a “double decker” 
of it. 

The result is that a housing problem 
inevitably grows with an increase of 
population, unless wise measures to stem: 
it be taken at the outset of the period of 
increased material prosperity. A lead- 
ing social worker being taken through 
some of Detroit’s crowded districts as. 
much as four years ago, when conditions. 
were not nearly as bad as they now are, 
was asked, “Do you think that Detroit 
will ever have a housing problem?” To 
which he replied, ““Why bless your soul, 
you have it now if ever a city had it.” 

And so unfortunately we have. It is. 
not the tenement problem, for that I con- 
ceive to be something entirely different. 

t is purely a condition of overcrowding. 
Nor is this condition unique. In Great 
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Britain where the housing problem is in- 
finitely greater than in America, except 
for the city of New York, there exists 
outside of Edinburgh and Glasgow no 
tenement problem at all. 

The question must then be faced by 
cities situated as Detroit is, as to how if 
at all, these conditions that almost of ne- 
cessity make for moral and physical de- 
generation can be counteracted. To my 
mind, the means to be employed are two- 
fold. What is absolutely fundamental to 
a correction of the evils in hand, is an 
adequate and enforceable building code 
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step thereto a bill was introduced in 
the last session of the state Legislature 
authorizing the creation of a Detroit 
building commission whose business it 
shall be to enforce the provisions of such 
an adequate building code. Of course 
we have on our statute books even to- 
day numberless regulations in regard to 
building and the destruction of con- 
demned property, but not only are the 
laws inadequate, but their enforcement is 
so bound about with red tape, and the 
authority in the matter so divided, that 
for all the good they accomplish the 
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that will give to duly authorized agents 
the power to demolish unsanitary and 
improperly constructed dwellings; that 
shall define the minimum amount of air 
Space necessary to each tenant, and that 
shall carry with it a heavy penalty if its 
provisions are disregarded. Such a code 
would naturally tend to the demolition of 
existing hovels and prevent the further 
construction of others of the same type. 

The necessity of such legislation is 
keenly appreciated in Detroit and under 
the auspices of the Social Conference 
Club, seconded by the Board of Com- 
merce, an effort is now being made to 
have such a code adopted. As the first 


laws might as well never have been writ- 
ten. What we require is a proper law 
and an undivided authority to enforce 
it. 

The second essential condition for the 
betterment of living conditions here and 
in cities similarly situated, is a healthy 
public sentiment. This again may mani- 
fest itself in two ways: First, in a will- 
ingness to expose those landlords whose 
greed is responsible for the perpetuation 
of existing conditions, and who but too 
frequently rank as representative citizens 
and even as philanthropists. I think this 
would have a decided deterrent influence. 
But the positive value of an educated 
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public sentiment would be the creation 
of a new set of landlords, landlords who 
would be content with a comparatively 
small, though a legitimate return for 
their investment, who would put their 
money into the erection of decent dwell- 
ings for the working classes and furnish 
them with homes worthy of the name, 
for no more than they are now compelled 
to pay for the dirty, unsanitary shacks 
that the rapacity of the owners compels 
them to inhabit. The experiment of 
building model houses as an investment, 
an experiment that combines business 
and philanthropy, has been successfully 
undertaken in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and other places. 
Until now nothing along this line had 
been attempted in Detroit, but it is grati- 
fying to note that at this writing plans 
are being drawn for several model houses 
for the Ghetto district of this city, and 
these when completed will be but a nu- 
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cleus for a larger work which is in con- 
templation. 

In many phases of civic improvement 
Detroit has been a pioneer. It is not to 
its credit that in the matter of housing 
it has lagged so far behind. But I speak 
from knowledge when I say that the 
awakening has come and that the city 
stands at the beginning of a new era in 
this regard.. The citizens have had the 
dangers of further delay pointed out to 
them very clearly. As they love their 
city and as they would subserve their 
own future they will do what in them lies 
to choke off an impending evil before it 
grows beyond their control. Some say 
that already it is too mighty to check. I 
for one do not believe this. Nothing is 
impossible to ready hands and willing 
hearts. Fortunate is Detroit that she 
has citizens within her borders who see 
the dangers that threaten, and who have 
the courage and the conscience to meet 
the duties that the dangers suggest. - 
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I consider the summer camp as the 
greatest force in the boys’ club curric- 
ulum. It has many important sides. 
The boy who has gone through one sum- 
mer will never forget the joy of the out- 
ing. He will talk of the delightful days 
spent in the country for months and 
months through the coming year, the 
topic replacing the gossip which would 
otherwise be upon his tongue. And he 
will also submit to a very much more 
rigid discipline and to a very much more 
constant supervision if he has the thought 
of the next summer constantly in his 
mind. It has been my greatest factor 
in forcing boys to see that they should 
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stay at school and stand the strain and 
the unpleasantness surrounding their 
school life, because, were they to abandon 
their school work, the summer camp 
would become an impossibility to them. 
I believe, then, that the summer camp 
should be arranged for the club boys 
and for as long a time as it is possible 
for the club to conduct it. Two or three 
weeks in the country are very short. The 
camp should at least be organized for a 
month. I have tried to convey the idea 
through all my boys’ club work that the 
one great aim should be that of teaching 
boys through play to love work; that 
they should be engaged each moment 
they are in the house in various lines of 
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endeavor which appeal to them, and that 
they should become inevitably and un- 
consciously active workers’ in a beehive 
of industry. Therefore, instead of send- 
ing our boys off to the country for a 
quiet, idle summer, we have transferred 
our work from the club to the country, 
with the additional advantage that 
we can have the boys whom we have 
learned to love with us each morning 
and each night, and can thus gain a tre- 


menduous step 
forward in be- 
coming intimate 
friends. 

Our ‘camps, 
therefore, have 
been from _ the 
Bhd Bis aces 
where the boys 


have been given 
light but earnest 
work to do from 
the early rising 
bugle in the 
morning until the 
“lights out” note 
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is sounded in the evening. The Carmel 
camp, which has been called the State 
of Columbia, an ideal republic with its 
splendidly developed system of govern- 
ment, requires that after rising at half- 
past five and having a thoroughly good 
wash and breakfast, the boys shall go to 
their various classes and there labor until 
half past eleven, making work time just 
four hours long in the morning. The 
working classes train in such occupations 
as waiters and 
cooks, with a 
wood - gathering 
section to bring 
the wood in on 
sleds each morn- 
ing; wood chop- 
pers, camp con- 
struction force, 
which has © built 
many attractive 
fences and the 
stage, the kitchen 
and the dining 
tables, and! kept 
the entire camp 
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in good repair; a sanitary force 
which has each day taken the blank- 
ets from the tents, aired them, and 
seen that the tents were in absolutely 
clean order; a hospital committee which 
has nursed each scratch or wound with 
the ample facilities in the hospital tent, 
and other sections connected with the 
camp work, besides classes for other boys 
in rustic basket work, Indian bead-belt 
making and the collection af objects of 
natural interest which abound in the re- 
gion around the camp. So many work 
classes are there, that each boy has his 
own work to do and he is supposed to 
work while the work-flag flies in the 
morning. After lunch, at half past one, 
two hours more of work come until half 
past three. Then come the outdoor games 
which the pastime committee of the re- 
public arranges for the camp. There are 
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the junior and senior party games, in 
baseball, track athletics, cross-country 
running, wrestling and swimming, as well 
as long walks to distant points of interest. 
Then there is shell gathering day at the 
seashore. In fact the entire thirty days 
are laid out with active work and a 
definite end in all the summer's experi- 
ence. 

It is in an atmosphere like this that the 
individual character shows itself and that 
the vast amount of character building 
goes on day-by day. It is a disgrace 
for a boy to come home from our summer 
camp with the record of having been 
lazy and inefficient and not being up to 
the standard of camp life. 

I believe that the camp must first of 
all take the boys from their homes as long 
as possible. Secondly, it must above all 
things have a daily routine of work which 
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shall be followed in every possible way. 
And there should also be absolute gov- 
ernment in which the boys should all 
have a part. Our government consists 
of a senate and a house of representa- 
tives, a cabinet appointed by the presi- 
dent (who is the headworker of the 
camp), and numerous heads of ‘such de- 
partments as the health department, street 
department, games department and other 
energies that will occur to the workers 
who are organizing the camp. Though 
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cult journey from Stockton to the Yo- 
semite Valley, and back, a walk of three 
hundred miles. Each year, my party has 
increased to five, to seven, to ten, to 
twelve, to eighteen, to twenty-four and 
the last one undertaken had thirty-six 
boys when we made our most famous 
trip over five hundred miles of California 
coast country. Coming home after seven 
weeks of varied and truly wonderful ex- 
periences, with bodies sound and legs 
firm, and full of the joys of a never- 
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the first years of such a life may have 
their disappointments it will be found, 
as we have found, that every boy goes 
eventually to the summer camp with the 
desire to come home with a clean, upright 
record and to leave a good name behind 
him on the rolls of the republic for that 
year. 

The republic was an afterthought in 
my summer work. It was provided for 
those boys who could not accompany me 
on my own walking trips during the sum- 
mer vacation. Twelve years ago, I led a 
first party of three boys through the diffi- 


to-be-forgotten experience, we played 
twelve baseball games with other town 
teams and were beaten only four times. 
We gave thirty-one vaudeville, three 
minstrel and three classical concerts ; our 
fine band paraded in every town we came 
to, and incidentally we gathered in two 
thousand three hundred dollars at the 
theatre door, the net income to us being 
one thousand four hundred dollars. We 
were able in this way to more than earn 
our summer expenses and live a free and 
happy life. 
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Walking trips are infinitely superior 
to fixed camps. They must, however, 
for the sake of the conductor of them 
and the boys who are to be taught the 
beauties of this life, grow from small 
beginnings year by year. The walking 
trips are beset with tiny uncertainties 
_ that do not appear to unthinking minds. 
Blistered feet, poor shoes, lazy boys, these 
mean trials in the early organization. 
With a small party, the method of cook- 
ing, of establishing transitory camps and 
kitchens, of learning to walk at the proper 
time of day, will more readily be learned 
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than with a large number, and so, year 
by year, as the number increases, the 
number of trained assistants will grow 
apace. My walking parties have grown 
to be such exemplary organizations, so 
wonderfully worked out in the details of 
the life, that I feel it almost useless to ex- 
plain the daily routine or the present-day 
conditions as a method to be followed. I 
believe, as I think of all boys’ work, that 
if it is planned in a small way in the be- 
ginning, its growth will always be to- 
wards a higher and triumphant ending. 
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The Functions of Charity in Modern Society 
Charles A. Ellwood 


Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


The word “charity” has of late years 
fallen into such ill repute, even among 
social workers themselves, that there is 
danger of its going out of use. Among 
the masses of the people, it is unques- 
tionably a more or less odious term. We 
are told that no one wants “charity,” 
and movements for betterment frequent- 
ly have to be disguised by some other 
name. Among the educated classes the 
very idea of charity as a permanent, ben- 
eficent force in society is often scouted. 
Charity, we are told, so far from being 
an essential factor in our social life, is 
something to be gotten rid of. The uni- 
versal ethical obligation of charity is 
either denied or held to be something lo- 


cal or temporary. .Among radicals and 
revolutionaries, the detestation of char- 
ity is of course even more pronounced. 
Charity, they tell us, in our present so- 
cial situation, is like a drop of water on 
a red-hot griddle; its only effect is to 
make it sizzle. “Not charity, but jus- 
tice,” they say, is what the poor need. 
This prevalent unpopularity of char- 


ity among many classes in society was 


recently forced upon the writer when 
he found that in a small city a move- 
ment to establish playgrounds for poor 
children could not be affiliated with the 
local charity organization society be- 
cause thereby it might be rendered un- 
popular. It was openly urged that no 
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idea of charity should be attached to the 
movement, lest its popularity be injured, 
though it was manifestly charitable in 
its intent.2 A 

Under these circumstances it is cer- 
tainly appropriate that the charity work- 
er, as well as the sociologist, should in- 
quire what charity really is, what its 
function is in modern society, and what 
the charitable worker is striving to ac- 
complish. The nature and scope of our 
work as persons interested in forward- 
ing various charitable and correctional 
movements, its real meaning and pur- 
pose in our social life, should be plainer 
to us after such an inquiry. 

What, then, is charity? It is certain- 
ly not merely relief-giving; yet this is, 
perhaps, the commonest conception of 
charity. It is a conception frequently 
held even by those who reprobate the 
name of charity. They vehemently ob- 
ject to anyone trying to make charity 
something more than this, though they 
are at the same time indifferent or hos- 
tile to charity itself. Now, it is not de- 
nied that, although many classes need 
charitable help who need no relief, re- 
lief-giving is a part, and probably an 
essential part, of charity. The giving 
of material relief may or may not be an 
act of charity according to the circum- 
stances, that is, according to the need 
of the recipient, and the consequences 
of such giving upon society. The giv- 
ing of material relief is no act of char- 
ity, however, when it is not what the re- 
cipient really needs or when it leads to 
his ill-adjustment to society. For this 
reason, the idea of charity as relief- 
giving and of the charity worker as es- 
sentially the dispenser of food, fuel, and 
clothing, belongs so far as scientific so- 
cial work is concerned, to a by-gone age. 

Nor is charity mere friendliness or 
neighborliness. While a spirit of friend- 
liness is an element of all true charity, 
yet we are friendly when we are not 
charitable, and we render “neighborly 
service’ when we have no thought of 
practicing charity. While charity is 


1A striking illustration of the same tendency was 
seen at the recent celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, when one of the speakers proposed that the 
name of the society be changed in order to eliminate 
the objectionable word. 
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something much broader than relief-giv- 
ing, it is not so broad as friendliness, 
neighborliness, brotherhood. These are 
obligations which we owe toward all 
men, toward those who are above us not 
less than toward those who are below 
us. But charity is an obligation which 
we owe toward a certain section of hu- 
manity, toward those who need our 
help. 

But before we are prepared to fully 
appreciate exactly what charity is, we 
must understand something of the ori- 
gin of charity in the evolution of soci- 
ety. Far back in the animal world we 
begin to find the care of weaker indi- 
viduals by family groups, and human 
family life is distinguished by the care 
which it gives not only to prolonged and 
tender childhood, but also to the aged 
and the sick. Moreover, that kinship 
group which we call the clan, and which 
was the unit of primitive social organi- 
zation, cared for all of its weaker mem- 
bers. The blood-bond among the clans- 
men was the guarantee that if any fel- 
low clansman was in need of aid he 
should be. succored.- The clan was fre- 
quently in a struggle for existence with 
other clans, and it needed as many 
strong, efficient members as it could get. 
Any clan, therefore, that neglected to 
care for its weaker members and to fit 
as many of them for the service of the 
group as possible, was in danger of ex- 
termination in its contest with other 
clans. When in early civilized society 
the clan became transformed into a vil- 
lage community, or commune, it still 
cared for its weaker members; and 
when later still, civilized society in its 
organized capacity of either church or 
state undertook the care of the weak it 
was still the community, in the form of 
some administrative unit such as the 
parish, the township or the municipality 
which did the actual work of relief. The 
modern state in undertaking the care 
of the weak, was, then, but carrying out 
a work which: society, in its various 
forms as family, clan, and village com- 
munity, had performed from the begin- 
ning; and the principle upon which it 
undertook the work of charity was in no 
wise different from that upon which the 
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family and the clan had cared for their 
weaker members: namely, it needed as 
many strong, efficient members for its 
work as it could command. Thus grew 
up in human life along with the struggle 
of individuals for their own existence, a 
struggle, as Henry Drummond has 
called it, for the lives of others and a 
sentiment of social solidarity. Thus 
was born and fostered in human society 
the spirit of charity. Religion put its 
stamp of approval upon it, and it be- 
came recognized as a universal human 
obligation, one of the fundamental so- 
cial virtues. 

If what has been said concerning the 
origin of charity is true, it is evident 
that charity is but a name for social 
help of the weaker members of a com- 
munity. It is essentially an expression 
of the group spirit, of the spirit of so- 
cial solidarity, which strives to fit as 
many as possible, not simply to survive, 
as Huxley said, but to live well. The 
chief work of charity is to adjust the 
socially weak to society. This may 
mean the giving of material relief, medi- 
cal attendance, moral instruction and 
correction, intellectual education, indus- 
trial training, or the removal of the so- 
cial causes of the individual’s lack of 
adjustment. All of these and similar 
activities when directed towards those 
who are out of adjustment with society 
and who are unable to adjust themselves 
without help, constitute charity in the 
ime sense. ofthe “word. — Charity “is; 
then, social help of those who are in 
social need, that is, of those who are out 
of adjustment with society for some rea- 
son and who are unable to adjust them- 
selves. Scientific charity is simply the 
organized, intelligent effort to bring to- 
gether and co-ordinate the scattered im- 
pulses toward helping the socially weak 
into harmonious-co-operation, and to di- 
rect them according to well established 
principles. 

But, it may be asked, is charity a nec- 
essary factor in our social life? Why 
should there be any socially weak? If 
society were rightly organized would 
there be any such? Would it not be 
the truest charity to abolish the need of 
charity altogether? 
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To these questions the scientific stu- 
dent of society must reply: We do not 
know of any society in which there are 
not socially unadjusted individuals, and 
apparently the higher and the more com- 
plex the social organization becomes, the 
more liable there are to be individuals 
out of adjustment with it; moreover, 
even in a perfectly just social organiza- 
tion it seems certain that there would 
still be the socially weak and the socially 
strong, for biological variations in indi- 
viduals caused by factors over which 
man has no control, would produce that 
result. There would still be need of 
charity, then, even in a perfectiy organ- 
ized society. This is not saying, of 
course, that those startling effects of the 
lack of social adjustment in modern so- 
ciety which we know as poverty, pau- 
perism and crime may not practically be 
abolished ; but it is saying that their abo- 
lition will come, not through revolution- 
ary changes in the social order, but 
through charity itself taking wise meas- 
ures to strengthen or seclude each so- 
cially weak individual, or to remove the 
causes of social mal-adjustment. So far 
from securing its abolition, then, a per- 
fect human society would present char- 
ity in its fullest and completest develop- 
ment, though chiefly, of course, in its 
preventive rather than its remedial as- 
pects. 

While as a student of society I should 
be willing to defend the thesis that char- 
ity is a necessary factor in every com- 
plex moral civilization, I admit that the 
essential question which concerns us is 
not the abstract question as to the fu- 
ture of charity, but, “What is the real 
concrete work which charity performs, 
or should perform, in our present so- 
ciety?” There can be no doubt, what- 
ever we may think of the future of char- 
ity, that there is now a real and stupen- 
dous work for it to perform, since mod- 
ern society presents great masses who © 
are socially weak, socially unadjusted; 
and the human misery arising therefrom 
is, to say the least, appalling. What 
must be the function of a scientific char- 
ity in such a situation as this? It seems 
to the writer that it has a threefold func- 
tion. 
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The first work of charity must be to 
help those out of adjustment with soci- 
ety to get adjusted if possible. This is 
the work of reclaiming the socially 
weak. It involves both the treatment 
of the individual and the bettering of so- 
cial conditions and institutions. There 
must be individual treatment for the so- 
cially weak if they are again to become 
strong, efficient members of the social 
body; for it is rare that the person who 
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can regain his position without some 
help. This individual, personal work is 
considered by many the vital element in 
all charity; and perhaps rightly. But 
it is plain that there is an immediate so- 
cial side to all charitable work also; for 
the individual frequently cannot be ad- 
justed to society unless social conditions 
are improved, made more just and hu- 
mane. The individual’s lack of adjust- 
ment, in other words, is not always a 
consequence of mere personal weakness, 
but is frequently due to bad social condi- 
tions and faulty institutions. Thus in 
our dealings with the criminal, we must, 
of course, consider his personal charac- 
ter first of all and endeavor to discover 
and correct its weaknesses. To this end 
personal contact with the prisoner in 
prison by those who are seeking his wel- 
fare, and “after-care” after he is re- 
leased, are necessary. But we shall 
scarcely succeed in reclaiming most 
criminals for society if, in addition to 
this personal work with them, we do not 
have good criminal laws and an enlight- 
ened and ably managed prison system. 
It is equally the work of charity, there- 
fore, in reclaiming the socially weak, in 
adjusting them to society, to deal with 
the individual and with social conditions 
as well. Both must be given attention 
in order to secure the adjustment of the 
largest possible number. 

After the work of reclaiming the so- 
cially weak there remains for charity 
the work of caring for all who cannot 
be reclaimed. Whatever of the socially 
weak cannot be adjusted to society 
should of course be cared for perma- 
nently in institutions. This should be 
done for two reasons: First, the senti- 
ments of justice, of social solidarity, of 
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brotherhood, all the finer. social emo- 
tions upon which the progress of society 
depends, demand that every individual 
member of society be treated as an end 
in himself, and tenderly cared for; and 
these sentiments need to be fostered ; 
secondly, the hopelessly weak and de- 
generate should be removed from soci- 
ety, not only for their own sakes, but 
also for the.sake of society; for at large 
they are a menace, and burden future 
generations by perpetuating their kind. 
A scientific charity demands, therefore, 
the permanent seclusion in institutions 
and humane care of all who cannot be 
adjusted to society. This means the 
nultiplication of institutions for the 
most helpless and degenerate classes. 
Many more of the socially weak should 
have permanent care in institutions than 
now receive it. A multiplication of in- 
stitutions which will undertake the per- 
manent care of the socially weakest at 
the present time would probably result 
in a great saving to future generations. 
This second function of charity, there- 
fore, is quite as important as the first. 
Springing out of these two functions 
just mentioned, is a third; and that is to 
further social progress: First, by devel- 
oping social sympathy, and, secondly, by 
searching out and removing the causes 
of human misery. Charity, as we have 
already seen, is an expression of, and at 
the same time fosters, the feeling of so- 
cial solidarity, upon which society de- 
pends for every advance toward a high- 
er and more complex life. The prac- 
tice of charity develops social sympathy 
in such numerous ways and so obvious- 
ly, that we need not stop to dwell upon 
this point. The practice of charity leads 
also to the searching out and removing 
of the causes of dependency, defect and 
crime in society. The adjusting of the 
socially weak, and the care of the hope- 
lessly degenerate culminates, therefore, 
in the work of preventing human misery 
by removing so far as possible its 
causes. We must all admit that the pre- 
ventive aspects of charity are the so- 
cially larger and more hopeful part of 
its work. But let us not forget that 
preventive charity springs from and 
must be founded upon the needs of rem- 
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edial charity. The progress of human 
society is thus bound up with the growth 
of the spirit and practice of charity. 
Moreover, if helping to solve the prob- 
lem of social adjustment in the cases of 
numberless individuals; if the removal 
of the causes of poverty, vice, and 
crime; if the elimination of degenerate 
strains from the masses of humanity, 
count for anything, then, it is not too 
much to say that we must look to the 


development of a scientific philanthropy © 


for the solution of the practical prob- 
lems of our social life rather than to so- 
cial revolution. If the cause of human 
progress in general is bound up in any 
such way as has been indicated with the 
progress of scientific charity, then it is 
evident that the cause of charity is in a 
very true sense the cause of humanity, 
and ought to command supreme loy- 
alty and devotion. 

From what has been said regarding 
the function of charity in society the 
task of the practical social worker is 
clear. A recent writer has defined the 
task of the social worker as the diagno- 
sis and treatment of character under ad- 
versity.1 But it seems to the writer 
that this is only one aspect of the work 
which the scientific social worker is 
called upon to perform. The social 
worker has, of course, to deal with hu- 
man character under the stress of tem- 
porary or permanent weakness, whether 
he is dealing with the pauper, the crim- 
inal, the helpless child, or the sturdy 
beggar; and no one denies that in his 
work he must consider character first 
of all. Moreover, in seeking to bring 
about the adjustment of the socially un- 
adjusted person to society the work of 
the social worker is not unlike that of 
the teacher. The teacher is concerned 
with the adjustment of the relatively 
normal individual, weak simply because 
of immaturity; the social worker is con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the rela- 
tively abnormal individual, weak through 
personal defect or the force of external 
circumstances, to society. Both teacher 
and social worker will succeed, perhaps, 
in proportion as they have a knowledge 
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of the human nature with which they 
are dealing, and in proportion as they 
give careful personal attention to each 
individual case. There is no doubt, of 
course, as already said, that this per- 
sonal work with individuals for indi- 
viduals is the heart of charitable work. 
But the charity worker who has not an 
outlook beyond the individual person or 
family with whom he is dealing will 
scarcely be the most successful or the 
most useful to society at large. There 
is another aspect of his work than 
dealing with character under adversity ; 
and that is dealing with social conditions. 
The social worker who lays stress whol- 
ly upon faults in individual character 
rather than upon faults in social condi- 
tions, it is safe to say, belongs to the 
old school rather than to the new. 

In many ways the task of the social 
worker is more nearly parallel to the 
task of the social reformer than to that 
of the teacher. It is his business to im- 
prove social conditions so that the ad- 
justment of the individual to society be- 
comes easier, and so that-the catises of 
mal-adjustment are in part removed. 
The scientific social worker is often 
called upon to deal as directly with 
faulty social conditions as with defective 
human character. Of course the ex- 
tent to which he deals with the one or 
the other depends somewhat upon his 
own peculiar work. I once knew a man 
eminent in philanthropic work who 
scouted the idea that his work had been 
in any sense that of a social reformer. 
lor over twenty years he had been sec- 
retary of the state board of charities of 
a great state. During that time, large- 
ly through his personal influence, he had 
worked a revolution in the hospitals, 
prisons and other institutions of his state 
and in the laws governing them. And 
yet he said he was no social reformer! 
I think we may say, without fear of be- 
ing misunderstood, that he was a social 
reformer of the wise and constructive 
sort. And so should every philanthrop- 
ic worker be. Scientific philanthropy is 
constructive social reform, and construc- 
tive social reform is scientific philan- 
thropy. All of which is equivalent to 
saying that the scientific social worker 
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needs ‘to be grounded quite as much in 
a knowledge of human society as in a 
knowledge of human nature, 

A word in conclusion about whom 
charity should concern. We fear that 
there is a tendency for charity to become 
the concern of a few who are more or 
less professionally interested in charita- 
ble work. Now we would not depre- 
cate the growth of a class of experts to 
deal with the problems of philanthropy. 
On the contrary, if experts are needed 
to deal with the diseases of the body, 
how much more are they needed to deal 
with the evils of society. The most cul- 
tured men and women should be found 
in this class of “experts in social work,” 
and they should command as high sal- 
aries as are paid in any learned profes- 
sion. But to support such a body of ex- 
perts in their beneficent social work 
there is needed a strong intelligent pub- 
lic opinion as to the place and function 
of scientific charity in our social life. Tt 
should be seen that charity, like educa- 
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tion, is the concern of everyone; that it 


is the concern of every citizen who wish- 
€s to contribute something to the social 
welfare. The present unpopularity of 
charity, therefore, and especially of 
scientific charity, ought to speedily dis- 
appear, and give way to a hearty co- 
operation of all classes with the scien- 
tific charitable worker, just as the teach- 
er has the co-operation of all in the work 
of education. Many agencies are al- 
ready co-operating to this end, not 
among the least being state and nation- 
al conferences of charities, charity or- 
ganization societies, and periodicals de- 
voted to scientific charity. But this 
will not be fully accomplished until in 
our popular education every child is 
taught something of the meaning of 
charity in our social life. Then, but not 
till then, will the scientific social worker 
be recognized for what he is in fact—the 
advance guard of civilization, religion, 
and humanity. 


At Both Ends of Life 


Paul Strauss 
Translated by Emily Goldmark 
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Human feebleness is greatest, at the 
beginning and at the end of existence. 
The puny little creature, the new born, in- 
fant, cannot exist without its mother’s 
care, and the old man who is no longer 
able to work is in danger of starvation if 
he has no family, or has not been able 
to lay by something for a rainy day. 
Logically, of course, in law as in jus- 
tice, the family is the natural supporter 
of these two extremes of helplessness. 
But unfortunately this happy condition 
of things is not always realized. Misery 
and want threaten the helpless cradle as 
well as the pallet of infirm old age. 


He was elected to the Senate in 1897 and 1900. 


He founded the Review 


Can society afford to disregard the 
fate of the wretched mothers of the 
helpless children, of the defeated in the 
struggle for existence? This is the par- 
amount question, an answer to which is 
imperatively demanded. 

The assertion that it is the duty of 
society to intervene, by no means implies 
any denial of the obligations of the fam- 
ily; nor would anybody think of check- 
ing the natural kindly impulses of the 
heart. Active and helpful human kind- 
ness needs no legal compulsion; it gushes 
forth spontaneously. 

Of course if it could be absolutely 
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proved that in any given territory the 
amount of personal voluntary charity 
absolutely equaled the amount of misery 
to be relieved or prevented, the oppon- 
ents of state aid would have a weighty 
argument in their favor. But the same 
objection might be urged against the na- 
tional defense of a country. If such de- 
fense could be organized spontaneously 
in times of aggression, it would be un- 
necessary to lay upon the nation the bur- 
den of permanent military establish- 
ment. But universal experience has dis- 
pelled any such illusion, if it ever existed. 
The state, political and administrative, is 
both the cause and the result of all so- 
cial life. 

The state, which may be regarded as a 
national family, takes charge of the com- 
mon welfare. It is responsible for in- 
terior order as well as for outward se- 
curity. It is the guardian of public 
health, as well as of public morality. Its 
protection is extended to all the feebler 
members of the community, to those over 

' whom hangs the shadow of weakness, of 
sickness and of death. 

What are the classes which society is 
bound to protect, both through motives 
of duty and of self interest? ~ All those 
whom family care cannot relieve. The 
International Congress for State Aid and 
Private Charity, which met in Paris in 
1889, and which was attended by Amer- 
ican men and women of note, declared, 
that the active and protecting assistance 
of the state was necessary, legitimate and 
therefore obligatory, in all cases of tem- 
porary or permanent incapacity for self- 
support. Children, the sick, the insane, 
the aged, the feeble and incurable, con- 
stitute the different classes of “inca- 
pables” in the social sense of the word, 
who have a claim to public assistance,— 
communal, national or federal, according 
to the administrative divisions of the 
country. 

These ideas had already been proclaim- 
ed at the end of the eighteenth century, 
by the Assemblies of the French Revolu- 
tion, and with more exactness and discre- 
tion than is generally known. LaRoche- 
foucauld-Liancourt and his contemporar- 
ies steered clear of the errors and follies 

of English poor law legislation. In our 
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own times, thanks to the efforts of such 
teachers as Theophile Roussel and such 
administrators as Henri Monod, the 
French legislator has a definite mode of 
action in the Superior Council for State 
Aid. While steadily advancing in the 
direction of state aid, he by no means 
wishes to discourage private charity, nor 
to run any risk of checking personal in- 
itiative. 
Il. 

The task is far from being accomplish- 
ed though it has been defined and though 
it is on the way of realization. 

Before the birth of the child the work- 
ing mother has a claim to special and ex- 
ceptional protection. The Swiss Repub- 
lic alone prohibits by law industrial labor 
for the two weeks immediately preceding 
confinement. At the present moment, 
however, the French Senate is deliberat- 
ing upon a bill on maternal assistance 
which I had the honor of introducing, 
which purposes to thus safeguard the 
welfare of the unborn. 

If, owing to practical difficulties, it 
did not seem possible to prohibit indus- 
trial labor before confinement, everybody 
agrees that future mothers need special 
care and assistance. Homeless ones 
should be admitted to industrial homes, 
refuges where they can, if they so desire, 
conceal their sin. Two not very exten- 
sive classes of dependents indeed, have 
a special claim to shelter during the last 
months of pregnancy. They comprise, 
homeless girls who have been misled, and 
those who, for some imperative reason, 
wish to escape observation. Without 
these asylums for pregnant women, which 
were originated by the city of Paris and 
a number of which have been built, by 
private initiative, a large increase of 
abottions and infanticides might be 
dreaded. Besides these asylums, a sys- 
tem of home assistance is absolutely nec- 
essary, in order that the working mother 
shall not be compelled by want to leave 
her home and husband. 

The Congress of Berlin declared that 
a mother should refrain from labor for 
at least four weeks after the birth of her 
child. This is an elementary rule in 
child saving, which I merely mention 
here, and will enlarge upon later. 
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month of enforced rest is in the interest 
of both mother and child. Infants 
nursed by their mothers have the best 
chance for life, especially if their rear- 
ing be superintended by an experienced 
physician. 

What would become of the infant if it 
were deprived of public assistance, when 
the mother is unable to provide for it? 
Ought society give up the feeble creat- 
ure to premature death, or perhaps to 
abandonment? Great dangers threaten 
the newborn infant; if the mother has 
sinned, and if she is determined to hide 
her sin at any cost, the only means of 
saving her from crime, from abortion 
or infanticide, is by providing places 
where she can leave the child. Former- 
ly this abandonment was left to chance; 
lately there has been established at first 
in Paris, then throughout France, the 
system of so-called secret admission. All 
infants under seven months are received 
into the foundling asylums without any 
legal form. The expense of this compul- 
sory assistance is ‘borne either by the 
commune, the department, or the state. 

Charge is taken of these wards until 
they reach their majority. They are 
placed out in the families of peasants and 
their frequent adoption by their foster- 
parents is a most encouraging phenome- 
non. However, in order that desertion 
may not become the general rule, but 
rather remain the last painful resort, the 
rupture of all relations between mother 
and child is demanded. The loving and 
tender mother must thus make a most 
painful sacrifice; only the most valid 
of reasons could force her to submit to 
this cruel separation. On this account 
the law for the relief of infants provides 
that all deserted mothers, married or 
single, are entitled to pecuniary aid, in 
order to enable them to nurse and take 
care of their infants. 

The state has more particular charge 
of the unmarried mother, and of illegiti- 
mate children; private societies and the 
municipalities themselves are free to de- 
vise systems of aid for married mothers. 
Here, in everything that pertains to in- 
fancy their field of action is large. Suffic- 
ient help is not given to poor working 
mothers. In consequence, far too many 
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of them in the larger cities put out their 
children to nurse. The law is far from 
ignoring these poor little exiles: a sys- 
tem of inspection has been devised, far 
from perfect but which is being improv- 
ed. 

The act of 1874, named after its au- 
thor, “Loi Roussel,” for the protection of 
infancy, will shortly undergo thorough 
alterations. 

A new idea due to the late great and 
deeply lamented Pierre Budin, my friend 
and colleague of the League for the Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, has arisen 
of late years. This idea is the participa- 
tion of the physician in the rearing of the 
infant. Whatever may be its legal 
status, whether it has been abandoned and 
received into an asylum, or placed out to 
nurse under guardianship, or brought 
up in its own family, the physician’s su- 
perintendence is indispensable. He 
should advise the mother if she is nurs- 
ing the child, or furnish her with steril- 
ized milk if she is bringing it up by hand. 
Consultation about the care of the nurs- 
ling, and the milk, and the education of 
the young mother, either in school, or in 
the performance of her maternal duties, 
are the leading feature of this French 
system of child-saving. Limited space, 
however, will not allow me to describe 
more fully its varied aspects and many 
benefits. I do not mean to imply, of 
course, that one method can meet all the 
requirements of the case. Créches, dis- 
pensaries, maternity convalescent homes, 
temporary asylums for children, mater- 
nity benefit societies, are various agencies 
for the aid due to motherhood and 
infancy, which it is not possible to de- 
scribe minutely in this rapid sketch. Nor 
does the activity of the state alone suffice: 
there is plenty left for private charity 
and benefit societies to do. What is 
really important is to prevent any gap 
in the different means of protection af- 
forded. On leaving the créche, the child 
should at once enter the maternal school 
and compulsory school attendance should 
continue until the thirteenth year. Of 
late, it has begun to be understood that 
to limit the functions of the school sim- 
ply to instruction during school hours is 
to limit them far too much. And so an 
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entirely new field has been opened. In the 
first place, then, the school funds are to 
be used to provide clothing and shoes ie 
an 

to provide a free noonday lunch. The 
school is to be a friend and helper to its 
pupils, to offer them amusements and 
recreations, and to guard them from the 
evils of idleness during the vacations. 
The school should introduce benefit so- 
cieties even in the. primary grades, teach- 
ing the little scholars to insure themsel- 
ves against sickness, and even to provide 
a refuge for their old age. Another 


_ new feature is the vacation school camp, 


which gives the sick and weak pupils a 
healthful stay in the forests, among the 
mountains, or by the seashore. 

The idea that the public school is an 
excellent place in which to observe the 
health of the pupils is steadily gaining 
ground. It is conceded that the physi- 
cian must play a considerable rdle there; 
that to combat infectious diseases, espec- 
ially tuberculosis, it is imperative to rec- 
ognize them as soon as possible, and to 
furnish the speediest means of preven- 
tion. Physically and morally the educa- 
tion of abnormal and morally deficient 
children is of the greatest importance. 
The regeneration of the backward chil- 
dren whose future is so alarming and 
concerns the question of juvenile crim- 
inality, remains to be effected by a ra- 
tional education. A law has lately been 
enacted providing for the public educa- 
tion of vicious and difficult wards of the 
state. A similar reform is in preparation 
in regard to abnormal children. These 
methods of education will have profound 
consequences from a moral and social 
point of view. 

III. 

Working days are over; old age has 
come. Often neither a man’s own fore- 
thought nor private charity has\ been 
able to preserve him from that sad state 
which so often leads to vagabondage. No 
system of repressing mendicancy is jus- 
tifiable, therefore, which does not distin- 
guish the aged and infirm from the mot- 
ley troupe of habitual beggars, and pro- 
vide for them by special act. 

This distinction was made by the 
French Parliament in the act of July 14, 
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1905, which went into effect in 1907, €x- 
tending compulsory assistance to the de- 
pendent aged and to incurables. Any 
old person of seventy years is entitled to 
this relief, which may be claimed by the 
crippled and incurable at the age of six- 
teen years. Such aid may take the form 
either of a pension, of admission to an 
asylum, or of placing out among strang- 
ers. Beneficiaries of this law have means 
of redress, if they think themselves in- 
jured. The idea of redress is not en- 
tirely new. By virtue of our law of 
1893, free medical aid entailed this priv- 
ilege of which, however, few have avail- 
ed themselves. Free medical aid is an 
uncertain benefit. On the contrary, the 
right to old age benefit is an immediate 
advantage—a pension at home, or ad- 
mission to an asylum. 

The right to public aid has been much 
discussed, and it will probably continue 
to be discussed for a long time to come. 
The Chamber of Deputies insisted upon 
the abstract right to state aid; the Sen- 
ate on the other hand, preferred to base 
this law on the duty of society to give 
such aid. In both cases the result is es- 
sentially the same. It must not be as- 
sumed, however, that the problem of 
old age benefit has been settled, because 
a disabled old man is entitled to state as- 
sistance. On the contrary, all forms of 
charity, private or communal, will find 
plenty to do in that period of premature 
enforced idleness, to which so many 
workingmen of the cities, and even of 
the country, are reduced. Weakness and 
incapacity to work are not sudden. Old 
workmen, whether in commerce or in in- 
dustry, have great difficulty in getting 
work. Competition shuts them out from 
workshops and mercantile establishments. 
Private charity, therefore, will always 
have plenty of candidates of both sexes 
among the middle aged and semi-invalid. 
In no sense does state aid to septuagen- 
arians and incurables do away with the 
necessity for private charity. Some think 
that the French Republic has exhausted 
its generosity by the enactment of the 
law of July 14, 1905. 
means the opinion of the chief authors of 
that law. If, indeed, the vigilance of 
the municipal boards of charity and cor- 
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porations were likely to be weakened, 
the state would run a great risk in in- 
creasing the number of those assisted at 
any given moment. This would largely 
increase the tax upon the community and 
tend to discourage all habits of initia- 
tive, and saving, voluntary and compul- 
sory, without which men would lack some 
of their best attributes. The spirit of 
charity need give up none of its rights. 
There is more than enough left to occupy 
the energies of benefit societies and char- 
itable people. The domain of private 
charity increases steadily as industrial 
congestion grows more intense. It would 
be easy to indicate to the charitably in- 
clined ways in which to supplement char- 
ities organized by the state, notably ma- 
ternity work, sanitary protection of chil- 
dren and their moral safeguarding, the 
apprenticeship and technical education of 
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the young, visiting the sick and their 
families, organizing the struggle against 
tuberculosis and other preventable dis- 
eases, assisting convalescents, finding 
work for the idle or unemployed, giving 
help to the semi-invalid and handicapped, 
to widows, and very large families, etc., 
etc. I pass over these and other absorb- 
ing departments of charity and_ social 
hygiene. 

In closing, I would repeat that in order 
to do good, to relieve misery and check 
it at its source, the help of all is needed. 
State aid does not exclude private char- 
ity, but earnestly desires and solicits its 
hearty co-operation and new suggestions. 
Co-ordination, not dispersal of effort is 
the imperative demand of modern phil- 
anthropy—increasingly clear sighted and 
more conscious of the social duties of the 
state and of the citizen. 


Education in Public Schools of the Deaf, the 


Cripples, and the Mental Defectives 
Andrew W. Edson 


Associate City Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


In the education of boys and girls who 
are deaf, crippled, or mentally defective, 
charitable institutions and public schools 
are alike interested; no rivalry exists. 
Institutions that care for these children 
through the entire week, that feed, clothe 
and educate them, that render prompt 
and skillful medical treatment and af- 
ford uplifting social advantages all un- 
der one roof, have a worthy place in our 
educational and social systems; but these 
institutions cannot care for all the un- 
fortunate children in need of an edu- 
cation. Many parents insist upon having 
the daily care and oversight of their 
children. Again, some parents cannot 
afford to meet the expense involved in 
piacing their children in private institu- 
tions and they are too proud or too in- 
different to commit them to charitable 
institutions. Abnormal children, through 
association with normal and_ healthy 
mates on the street and in the play- 
grounds of a public school, receive a 


valuable training and they are led to 
feel that they are “a part and parcel” of 
the community. With some necessary 
adaptation, they receive the same © in- 
struction and are under the same rules 
as more fortunate children, and the 
chasm which separates the handicapped 
ones from normal life is partially bridg- 
ed. For various reasons, therefore, 
many of these children should receive 
their early education in the public 
schools; and school authorities should 
provide for it. 

The principle involved in the educa- 
tion of all children is: Every child is en- 
titled to all the education which he is 
capable of receiving. This applies alike 
to normal, sub-normal, and all handicap- 
ped children. “Unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required”, 
and “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me”, are good peda- 
gogical doctrines of wide application. 
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The reason for having these children 
in a public school, and yet in a class or 
group by themselves, is that they may be 
a part of the school and yet be where 
they may receive special instruction. In 
their journeys to and from home, in 


some of the general exercises of the | 


school, and for a portion of the time on 
the playgrounds, they might and should 
participate with normal children, but in 
ordinary classwork, it is to their advan- 
tage to be in a classroom by themselves. 
Here they will receive individual atten- 
tion; each child will receive instruction 
specially adapted to his needs; medical 
treatment will be provided or prescribed 
to meet the needs of the individual child. 
Onlythose children who are capable of 
intellectual improvement should be sent 
to a public school. The public school is 
not a hospital, a dispensary, a place of 
detention, or a home institution. 

Physical and mental strength and phys- 
ical and mental weakness often go hand 
in hand. Many a pupil who is physical- 
ly weak can receive great intellectual 
benefit only after he has improved in 
health and strength. Such a pupil will 
require special environment and special 
training in order to prevent deteriora- 
tion. In the education of these children, 
the purpose should be to make them 
happy, self-respecting, and self-support- 
ing. The training received should fit 
them for a place in the world. 

This condition of affairs—children in 
need of special treatment and the de- 
sirability of educating them in the pub- 
lic schools—is not confined to New York 
city. It will not do for educators in 
smaller places to shirk responsibility by 
asserting: “It may be all right for New 
York city, but it is not a burning ques- 
tion with us.” In any city, large or 
small, there is a need for special schools 
for certain classes of children. The su- 
perintendent of to-morrow will recog- 
nize this fact even if the superintendent 
of to-day does not. It is a question that 
will not down by neglect or indifference. 
In order that the work may meet with 
the highest success the following re- 
quirements should be observed: 

1. Suitable and well equipped rooms 
should be provided. These rooms should 
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be located on the ground floor if pos- 
sible, accessible to the street, water clos- 
ets, gymnasium, and playgrounds. The 
rooms should be large and sunny, and 
should be equipped as follows : 

Classrooms for crippled children: 1 
table, 18 inches high and 1 table 2 feet 
high, each to accommodate three child- 
ren on each side; the tables to be pro- 
vided with drawers for the reception of 
books and supplies; 1 kindergarten table; 
1 sand table; 12 foot-rests of heights 
yarying from two to six inches ; 6 Chand- 
ler adjustable seats and desks of medium 
size; 14 willow-back and cane-seated 
chairs of various sizes, several of them 
for pupils of kindergarten age; 1 wheel 
chair;.1 couch or cot; running water 
with porcelain sink. eS 

Classrooms for classes of mental de- 
fectives: Fifteen movable and adjust- 
able seats and desks; a number table, 3 
feet square; running water, with porce- 
lain sink, unless running water is easily 
accessible to the pupils in an adjoining 
room or in the playground; window 
boxes for each window sill; six work 
benches, with the following equipment: 
(a) General—6 tack hammers; 1 half 
round Bastard file, 10 inch; 1 steel ruler, 
24 inches graduated; 3 oil stones; I try 
square, 15 inches; 2 spoke shaves; 1 rip 
saw, 22 inches; I cross. cut saw, 22 
inches; 1 round blade screw driver, 4 
inches; 2 barber braces, 6 inches sweep; 
I set auger bits, %4, 34, 4; 1 expansive 
bit; (b) for each bench—1 smoothing 
plane; 1 sloyd knife; 1 try square, 6 
inches; 1 back saw, 10 inches; 1 chisel, 
1 inch; 1 chisel 1%4 inch; 1 gouge, % 
inch; physical training equipment—15 
pairs dumb-bells, 1 pound; 15 pairs In- 
dian clubs, 34 pound; 15 pairs wands, 
3% feet long, 34 foot diameter,—racks 
for same; 1 ladder, 12 feet x 2 feet, 
rungs I foot apart; a cabinet, 6% feet x 
4 feet x 1% feet, glass doors, wood 
shelving. 

2. The classes should not exceed ten 
or fifteen pupils. Only in small classes 
can the children receive the necessary in- 
dividual instruction. 

3. Specially qualified teachers should 
be selected. These teachers. should be 
possessed of an even and sunny tempera- 
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ment, infinite patience, tact and firmness, 
great resourcefulness, and an_ intense 
human sympathy. They should have 
quiet tones, a love for these poor and un- 
fortunate children, an appreciation of ef- 
fort, and unbounded faith in the work. 
They should have the spirit of the stu- 
dent, should be specially trained for the 
work if possible, should be familiar with 
the literature on the subject, and by fre- 
quent visits to other schools and institu- 
tions should be reasonably familiar with 
what is going on in schools at their best. 
As Dr. Johnstone well puts it, “What we 
need is forward teachers for backward 
pupils.” 

Such teachers can be found by per- 
sistent effort on the part of principal or 
superintendent. In any teaching force 
there are always some who are willing 
to engage in this special line of work. 

4. These children should receive kind 
and sympathetic management. They are 
usually affectionate and will respond 
quickly to any reasonable demands of 
the teacher. 

5- A suitable course of study should be 
provided, and the education offered 
should be adapted to meet. the special 
needs of the children. The course should 
be flexible and of direct practical value. 
Physical training should be of a distinc- 
tively practical nature. Personal hygiene, 
the value of frequent baths, pure air, 
rest, and relaxation, should receive much 
attention. Manual dexterity and _ skill, 
and motor control, such as come through 
all lines of well organized manual work, 
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as in cutting, folding, weaving, and con- 
structive work, should be a prominent 
feature of school work. The training of 
the hand and head should go together ; in 
fact the training of one is a training for 
the other. Again, these children should 
have their special senses awakened and 
quickened; mental alertness should be 
encouraged. Humorous stories and 
anecdotes will often give the chil- 
dren a mental stimulus. In all of this 
work these boys and girls should be 
trained to be young ladies and young 
gentlemen. Ethical and esthetic train- 
ing should receive special attention. 

In connection with school work the 
physicians from the Board of Health 
should co-operate with the school au- 
thorities in assisting these boys and girls 
to good health and strength. Proper 
medical treatment will often bring about 
great improvement in intellectual devel- 
opment. 

The spirit of modern education at its 
best is found in the parable of the lost 
sheep—“How think ye? if a man have 
an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray? 
And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you he rejoiceth more over that 
sheep, than of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray. Even so, it is not the 
will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should per- 
ish.” 


To Country and Cottage 


The effect on institution children of a change from congregate housing in the 
. city to cottage houses in the country 


R. R. Reeder 
Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson 


XIIT.2 


Visitors to the New York Orphan 
Asylum, especially those who are offi- 
cially connected with other institutions 
for children, frequently ask the question, 
“How do you punish your children?” 


1This is the thirteenth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Reeder based upon experiences connected with the 
removal of the New Yo.k Orphan Asylum from a bar- 
racks type of institution in Manhattan to the present 
site overlooking the Hudson. 


A letter received a few days ago from 
one of the trustees of an institution for 
orphan children, after putting the same 
question, said, “I am ashamed to tell 
how we punish our children, it is so bar- 
barous.” 

The chief qualification of the old time 
schoolmaster was the ability to keep or- 
der. This usually meant plenty of cor- 
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poral punishment. My memory vividly 
recalls an experience, less than two score 
years ago, in a district school in which I 
saw fifteen pupils whipped in one half- 
day. A common observation as we en- 
tered the school house each morning was 
to see two or three long “gads” repos- 
ing on nails driven in the wall behind the 
teacher’s desk. The fundamental peda- 
gogical principle in The Hoosier School- 
master was “no lickin’, no larnin’ ”. 
And Irving has the schoolmaster of 
Sleepy Hollow 
administer justice with discrimination rather 
than severity; taking the burthen off the 
backs of the weak, and laying it on those 
of the strong. Your mere puny stripling, 
that winced at the least flourish of the rod, 
was passed by with indulgence; but the 
claims of justice were satisfied by inflicting 
a double portion on some little, tough, wrong- 
headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who 
sulked and swelled and grew dogged and 
sullen beneath the birch. 


Whittier presents a very different type 
of school master in his Snow Bound, but 
nevertheless, introduces him as the 
“brisk wielder of the birch and rule.” 
All this has now passed away and the 
pendulum has swung far to the other side 
of the arc. So impressed with the dis- 
aster that has followed the abandonment 
of the rod as an instrument of punish- 
ment was the president of a certain nor- 
mal school whom I knew a_ few years 
ago, that he was accustomed to remark 
in his talks to parents and_ teachers, 
“Thousands of boys in this country to- 
day are going straight to the devil for 
want of a good Christian licking.” It is 
a pretty safe proposition to make but it 
is also probably true that there are fre- 
quently other ways of obtaining as good 
or better results, than those which follow 
corporal punishment. 

The discussion of punishment involves 
the much larger question of instruction in 
morals, and moral training. The old 
definition of punishment in our elemen- 
tary pedagogy was about as follows: 
Punishment is pain inflicted upon the 
mind or body of a person by the proper 
authority either to reform him or to de- 
ter others, or both. Of late years many 
have declared against pain inflicted upon 
the body as a form of punishment. Just 
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why the body or the epidermis which 
covers it has become so sacred that it 
must no longer be the medium through 
which the mind may become informed or 
reformed does not appear in argument. 
Such people usually prefer to rail against 
corporal punishment rather than give a 
sound argument for abandoning it. 

Some time ago the superintendent of 
an institution in which corporal punish- 
ment was forbidden, told me of a novel 
substitute for it. When a certain boy 
was so naughty and disobedient that it 
became necessary to administer punish- 
ment, he was given a sort of Turkish 
bath, with less soap and more salt and 
friction than is ordinarily used, thus 
“toning up” the whole system. This was 
corporal punishment in disguise and not 
against the letter of the law. 

In forbidding corporal punishment it 
‘becomes necessary to define it, but it is 
difficult to include in a definition every 
form of bodily chastisement, hence teach- 
ers and others who have charge of large - 
groups of children often evade the letter 
of the law, which does not mention shut- 
ting up in the closet, standing on the — 
floor, going without meals, putting to 
bed, shaking, or giving Turkish baths. 
These are regarded as more refined 
forms of corporal punishment than the 
birch switch, the oiled strap or mamma’s 
slipper. The wisdom of our ancestors is 
in the latter, the craftiness of our con- 
temporaries in the former. 

Every child has a right to know that 
there is such a moral force in this world 
as authority; that it is necessary to his 
well being, and that it is as unyielding as 
a law of nature. Not only has he a 
right to know this truth, but if he doesn’t 
know it he must learn it. If he seizes 
the blade of a sharp knife he will be cut; — 
if he thrusts a stick into a bee hive he — 
will get stung; if he falls on the floor, or 
the stones of mother earth, they will not 
soften to receive him. Thus the child 
soon learns not to trifle with the laws of 
nature, otherwise his abode here would 
be but brief. In the same manner he 
has a right to know by experience that 
moral law must be obeyed. His natural 
birthright to such knowledge rests with 
the family. Unfortunate indeed is his 
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lot if he fails to learn respect for author- 
ity in his own home, where love and pa- 
tience temper the lessons to his tender 
years. 

But in this country there are thousands 
of homes in which obedience to authority 
is an unknown virtue—on the part of the 
children. It has been said, however, 
that there is just as much authority in the 
American family to-day as there ever was 
except that it has changed hands. After 
the home the child’s next Opportunity to 
meet this indispensable moral force is in 
school. Alas! here it has also been losing 
ground for the past twenty years, and un- 
tii it has absolutely disappeared from 
many schools. 

The last and only other opportunity 
for the child to learn’ this fundamental 
principle of government is in society, at 
the hands of an officer in blue coat and 
brass buttons, unaccompanied by any 
exercise of patience or affection, and not 
unfrequently enforced by the blows of a 
club. Our poor wayward child thus 
learns what our sentimental friends who 
condemn the symbols of authority hon- 
ored of our ancestors forgot, namely that 
atithority in the last analysis rests upon a 
physical basis. But government at the 
end of a policeman’s stick usually comes 
too late to be morally uplifting. The 
youth has passed the period of formative 
development, and the discipline to which 
he must now be subjected is that of re- 

- Straint of person or physical compulsion. 
It may be reformatory, but in many 
cases we all know it is not, the individual 
is simply shut up for the better protection 
of society. 

In order that punishment may not 
have a large place in the institutions for 
children it is first of all necessary to pro- 
vide abundantly for their occupation. An 
unoccupied child is a danger signal. Oc- 
cupation and behavior go together. To 
require a child to behave and yet give 
him nothing to do is cruel. Occupation 
may be work or play. Its main element 
is interest. The mere presence and par- 
ticipation of an older person whom the 
children like will frequently furnish all 
the motive needed to produce energetic 
work or spirited play. It is very seldom 
that children even in good homes receive 
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the sympathy and co-operation of older 
people in either work or play, for which 
they deeply yearn. In institutions where 
the proportion of adults to children is so 
small it is still worse. Another incentive 
Which may have an important place in 
work occupation is money. When we 
consider the extent to which money func- 
tions as an incentive in adult life, and re- 
member that the institution child will 
early assume responsibility for his own 
support, the importance of learning how 
to earn, spend, save and give money is at 
once apparent. Many of the boys and 
girls in this orphanage earn money every 
month. An interest in money not only 
motives a large share of their leisure time 
which would otherwise go to waste or 
mischief, but it also develops individual 
initiative and self-mastery and in this way 
contributes to moral training. Cut off 
the opportunity for the thousand and one 
odd tasks which the boys of this orphan- 
age are constantly seeking to perform for 
money, and mischief, ill behavior and the ~ 
necessity for punishment would at once 
increase. During the vacation I can 
scarcely walk across the grounds without 
from one to a half dozen boys “striking 
me for a job.” It is the cry of surplus 
energy for profitable outlet. “Not to pro- 
vide for it means its escape in some for- 
bidden channel. Where much occupa- 
tion is provided little punishment is 
needed. It keeps one busy finding occu- 
pation for two hundred children but it is 
a pleasanter task than devising methods 
of punishment. 

Money responsibility may be used to 
excellent advantage as punishment and - 
also as a means for the development of 
moral control. The punishments used in 
institutions often lose their force by their 
dreary monotony. After a boy has been 
whipped half a dozen times, that form of 
punishment loses practically all its effect 
either as a moral influence or as a pain- 
ful ordeal, even though the whipping may 
be a severe one. Read Tom Brown at 
Rugby for examples of this, 

In adult society if one man assaults 
another he is fined; if he disturbs the 
peace he is fined; if he cruelly treats his 
horse he is fined; if he sells impure foods 
he is fined, etc. Cash responsibility in 
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the shape of fines is universal. Why, if 
it works well with men, may it not work 
well with children? It is certainly as 
rational a medium into which to transmit 
moral responsibility as any other external 
penalty may be. It has a great advan- 
tage over corporal punishment, shutting 
up in the closet, putting to bed, or admin- 
istering “Turkish baths.” In fact, it 
gives the child something to do rather 
than simply to have something done to 
him. It lays upon the child a responsibil- 
itv for his own deed. In earning money 
to pay the fine he punishes himself. In 
our orphanage we keep a book account of 
fines and they stand on record until paid; 
it may not be for many weeks or months 
after they have been charged, but the very 
fact that there is a responsibility on rec- 
ord which must be met is a wholesome 
and restraining influence over the child. 
Next to occupation and the money in- 
centive as means of moral training which 
obviate the necessity of punishment, I 
would place trust and encouragement to 
moral responsibility. The less you trust 
children the less worthy of trust do they 
grow. Responsibility lies at the very 
foundation of morality. Expect much in 
this regard and you will get much. Dis- 
trust and lack of confidence beget irre- 
sponsibility and delinquency. In the 
training of children it is better to trust 
and be deceived than not to trust at all. 
Children are quick to sense the moral at- 
mosphere in which they are placed. If 
it is one of distrust they immediately re- 
spond with its natural accompaniment,— 
deception. The sense of moral guilt is 
much keener when the child betrays or 
abuses a trust than it is if he does wrong 
when expected to do so if he got a chance. 
In every institution there should be a 
moral tone and moral standards. Wrong 
doing should be a surprise and not a mat- 
ter of course. As soon as it was known 
that one of our young gardeners had 
stolen radishes from another’s garden, 
all the gardeners were assembled, the 
thief was called before them and they 
were asked to fix his punishment. They 
voted unanimously that he should forfeit 
his garden. It was one of the best; he 
had given much time and care to it; the 
punishment was severe, but it was al- 
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lowed to stand. This was two years ago. 
No stealing from gardens has been re- 
ported since. The effect of this punish- 
ment was felt in a helpful way by all of 
the boys and girls who have gardens. It 
was their sentence that was executed, and 
the crime was thus socialized. The 
group leverage is a powerful instrument 
with children as well as with adults. 
When a boy in one of our cottages, in a 
wanton spirit of vandalism made a 
scratch ten feet long through the paint 
on the recently decorated walls of the 
bed-room, he was immediately haled to 
the office by other boys of the cottage 
“for a good licking.” They were in- 
formed at the office that there was no 
close relation between the scratch on the 
wall and a “good licking,” and that they 
must try again and bring in a decision 
the next day. This time it was more ra- 
tional,—the culprit must sleep in the at- 
tic and go to bed in the dark, until such 
a time as they thought it safe and proper 
for him to return to the bed-room. He 
was kept sleeping in the attic for about 
six weeks. The result was not only the 
correction of the boy but a great uplift 
of cottage spirit and of respect for nicely 
kept walls and furniture. Again the of- 
fense was socialized and thus made help- 
ful to all. The first decision of the boys 
upon the above case, however, is inter- 
esting as embodying an old view of pun- 
ishment which we have not yet entirely 
outgrown, namely, the quantitative view 
of punishment. It has come down to us 
from remote times when an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth was the law; 
so much punishment for so much offense. 
Hence it is common even now-a-days to 
hear parents, teachers, institution care- 
takers, etc., say, “The child deserves a 
good whipping, a sound thrashing.” 
Whereas, it is not a question of what he 
deserves on account of what he has done, 
but rather a question of what is best to 
enable him to overcome, by self-formed 
purpose or mastery, his desire to repeat 
the offense. We.do not prescribe punish- 
ment for a child that has become ill 
through carelessness or disobedience. We 
do not say anything about what he de- 
serves, but immediately proceed with the 
medicine or treatment which will best re- 
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store him to health. So should it be if he 
is morally delinquent, which after all is 
a kind of sickness. Justice, or what he 
deserves, in the old sense of the term, has 
nothing to do with it. 

Deprivation is an excellent form of 
punishment and we use it frequently in 
this orphanage. It obviously cannot be 
used where there is a dead-levelism of 
interests, possessions and activities, where 
there is no scope for individual initiative 
or no enlargement of opportunities. If 
children have money and property; if 
they have skates and sleds, bathing suits 
and wagons, gardens, play-houses and 
tools ; if they have variety of clothing, the 
privilege of making visits to friends, tak- 
ing trolley rides, or going to town; if 
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their lives are thus enriched, as every 
child’s life should be, then deprivation 
may become a strong help in discipline 
and in moral training. Nothing in this 
orphanage gets hold of a boy quicker in 
summer than to be required to leave his 
bathing suit in the office until his conduct 
improves. His skates represent almost 
as large an interest in winter, and nearly 
every boy or girl old enough to require 
punishment has some privilege or pos- 
session near enough to his heart to bring 
pressure to bear on his conduct if it be- 
comes necessary to use it for that pur- 
pose. The very possession, however, of 
all these privileges and instruments les- 
sens the need of punishment. 


The Child of the South 


Ben B. Lindsey 


Judge of the Denver Juvenile Court 


Judge Lindsey has been granted a six months’ leave of absence from his court 
in order that he may filla few of the pressing lecture engagements which have 
come to him from committees, universities, private individuals and organizations 


of many Kinds from all parts of the country. 


His first trip was through the South 


where he found a quicKening public conscience in regard to the treatment of the 
child and a determination to incorporate in its new legislation all the best features 
of juvenile court and probation work. During his absence from Denver, Judge 
W. G. Alexander, a county judge in a neighboring town, will have charge of the 


Denver Juvenile Court. 


When the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction met in Atlanta 
in 1903 the jail conditions for youth, and 
the amazing number of children appre- 
hended by the police within a year in At- 
lanta and other southern cities was 
brought home startlingly to the people 
of the South. They began to appreciate, 
as the people of the North have done, 
the significance of facts which before 
they had but vaguely understood, and al- 
most immediately steps were taken in 
different parts of the country which have 
resulted in much progress in applying the 
juvenile court idea, but the South is 
handicapped by the ever recurring ques- 
tion of the Negro which has added diffi- 


culties little known or understood in the 
juvenile courts of other sections. 

The juvenile court, as at present un- 
derstood, is only seven or eight years old, 
and within the four years since the At- 
lanta Conference juvenile courts in some 
form or other have been inaugurated in 
a number of southern cities. [Laws have 
been passed and, though they are not 
complete, they emphasize the interest and 
method of the South in this movement 
for the correction and protection of child- 
hood. Most significant of all, southern 
women have become widely interested in 
it, and are pushing it to fruition before 
state legislatures, in the newspapers, at 
the women’s clubs, and in all the various 
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ways which organize public opinion be- 
hind a new movement. When the writ- 
er, as president of the International Ju- 
venile Court Society, recently visited the 
South, he met large and inspiring au- 
diences at Vicksburg and Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, Mobile and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, New Orleans, Louisiana, Oklaho- 
ma City and Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

The organized and lively interest of 
the people of the South in their duty to 
the children is unquestionable. Indeed, 
it needs only to be crystallized and 
brought effectively to bear upon legis- 
lators and officials to enact the laws and 
establish the work which will solve its 
problems. The South has its problem 
of the poor white and the Negro, but the 
northern city has the tenement, the slum 
and the poor immigrant. These things 
all mean the problem of the children. 
Much can be gained by interchange of 
visits leading to a broader sympathy, a 
better understanding and mutual help- 
fulness. We are all interested in one 
another. 

At the National Conference of the 
Kings Daughters at Vicksburg no sub- 
jects were given more attention than 
those concerning the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the South—everything pertain- 
ing to child labor and child crime, so 
called. Some of the ablest women of 
the South were in attendance. I was 
told there had been a kind of tradition 
in the South which did not permit wo- 
men to appear in public to speak upon 
public questions,—that it was a fine fruit 
of chivalry and deferential respect of 
southern men for womankind. But it is 
going to be as it is in the North. The 
women of the South, like the women of 
the North, are making the real fight for 
childhood. In making this fight they 
are going to be heard, and they will 
break down any barriers that may stand 
in the way, however well intentioned. 

Some of the most eloquent and yet 
most simple and convincing addresses I 
have ever heard were bv southern wo- 
men. There is, for instance, Miss Sophie 
Wright of New Orleans. Her self-sacri- 
ficing life as a teacher since she was a 
mere child of fourteen years, her work 
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as organizer of night schools and leader 
of other philanthropies for children, have 
endeared her to the people of her state. 
Miss Sophie Wright and that powerful 
new sentiment of the South that is so 
concentrated and symbolized in her work 
for humanity, are going to be a power for 
the child that scarcely can be overesti- 
mated. There is Mrs. McLaurin of the 
distinguished Mississippi family, who is 
one of the most powerful and convincing 
speakers I have heard upon any platform. 
Before the last Mississippi legislature in 
a remarkable address she confounded 
the opponents of child labor laws and 
blunted every argument of the opposition. 
And then there is Miss Gene Jordan and 
Miss Kate Jordan of New Orleans. No 
amount of misdirected chivalry will still 
their voices against child labor and in 
favor of juvenile courts and detention 
home schools in place of jails and prisons. 
In Oklahoma Miss Kate Barnard, who 
was elected state commissioner of chari- 
ties and correction by a vote which ex- 
ceeded by several thousand that of any 


other successful candidate upon the 
winning ticket, at her own = ex- 
pense visited the juvenile courts 
of Denver, Chicago and St. Louis, 


and she has outlined a unique plan for ’ 
taking to Guthrie this winter some of 
the best known workers and advocates 
in the various departments of philan- 
thropy in the United States. She would 
have a course of lectures delivered to the 
legislators and others upon child labor, 
associated charities, prison reform, alms- 
houses, insane asylums, juvenile courts, 
and other matters within the field of her 
department. Her proposal is as unique 
as Oklahoma’s brand new constitution. 
which Mr. Bryan declared to be the most 
remarkable, serviceable and able people’s 
document yet devised: 

It is impossible in a brief report to 
refer to all of the women in the South 
who are taking leading parts in this fight 
for childhood. One of them said to me: 


The women just made up their minds that 
these saloons were a curse to the South. They 
encourage gambling and all kinds of crime, 
and they decided to get rid of them, and when 
the women spoke the men simply obeyed as 
they generally do down here when the women 
speak, and now that we are getting rid of 
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the saloons, we are going to get rid of child 
labor and child crime as far as we can, and 
we are mightly interested in school laws, 
child labor laws and juvenile court laws, and 
we expect to speak about that next. 

Thus the women of the South are 
doing what women have always done— 
taking up the burden of the child, de- 
termined to see that it has fair play, a 
square deal, and justice. Ask any poli- 
tician down there, especially among those 
who were recently defeated in the fight 
against the saloon and they will tell you 
that if the women are advocating these 
laws, they are likely to come just as sud- 
denly and unexpectedly as the anti-saloon 
legislation came, in spite of supposed in- 
difference. There is no longer any ques- 
tion that the sentiment of the South is on 
the right side in all of these things. 

There is no intention to minimize the 
work and sentiment among the men of 
the South in behalf of children. Con- 
sidering the difficulties and handicaps of 
that section, their interest and activity 
have been keen. It was Governor 
Robert L. Taylor of Tennessee, now 
United States Senator, who nearly twen- 
ty years ago became a pioneer in the 
juvenile court movement by advocating 
reforms of this kind. He incurred se- 
vere criticism for his prompt pardon of 
any boy under sixteen convicted of crime 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. It 
was not the governor’s intention to en- 
courage crime, as some people said, but 
to emphasize his contempt for such a 
method of punishing and degrading chil- 
dren when the state had provided no 
means for their protection. The effect 
has emphasized the necessity of more en- 
lightened methods. The writer recalls 
on a much earlier trip through the South 
seeing fifteen boys in one bull pen with 
adult criminals. The boys had dog 
chains to keep them from running away. 
I told one of them that if he could get 
rid of those dog chains and had a chance 
to run away, I hoped he would run. The 
state may become infinitely more criminal 
than the child in failing to provide in- 
dustrial schools and wholesome environ- 
ment for its young citizens. 

Governor Vardaman of Mississippi 
journeyed with me from Vicksburg to 
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Jackson. He has pursued a policy upon 
this entire question that in my judgment 
is more advanced than that of any other 
governor in this country though it is 
little known and understood outside his 
own state. His messages to the legis- 
lature upon prison reform, embodying 
as they do an advocacy of everything 
pertaining to the juvenile court and pro- 
bation system, are equaled nowhere in 
the literature of the subject. Both candi- 
dates for governor of Louisiana have 
publicly expressed views similar to those 
of Governor Vardaman. 

Governor Haskell of Oklahoma ex- 
pressed to me the keenest appreciation of 
the entire subject. The writer has sub- 
mitted two bills defining contributory 
dependency and contributory delinquency 
by adults, and juvenile delinquency and 
juvenile dependency, and establishing a 
juvenile court in the various county 
courts of the state—bills compiled from 
the most recent acts in Illinois and Colo- 
rado. The system of courts in Okla- 
homa, especially in its provision for a 
county court in each county equipped 
with sufficient chancery and criminal 
jurisdiction to do all the work of the ju- 
venile court both as to children and 
adults, makes this state, in so far as its 
constitutional system of courts is con- 
cerned, admirably adapted for a state- 
wide and effective system of juvenile 
courts. The system is so established that 
the school law, child labor law, law for- 
bidding the sale of intoxicants, tobacco 
and firearms to children, and substantial- 
ly every other law that pertains to their 
welfare, may be enforced in the same 
court before the same judge—an ad- 
vantage that has made for the efficiency 
of the Denver Juvenile Court. In 
Oklahoma City Judge Highly has for a 
year past conducted a juvenile court, 
and the state superintendent of schools 
has declared that the educational de- 
partment will work for the juvenile court 
bill. 

Judge N. B. Feagin of Birmingham, 
Alabama, with his chief probation of- 
ficer, L. H. Putnam, has done splendid 
juvenile court work for five vears past 
without the aid of the elaborate laws of 
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such cities as Indianapolis, Chicago and 
‘Denver. The results in Birmingham 
go to show that it is the spirit and 
the work rather than the law that is most 
important in the juvenile court. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of 
Judge Feagin’s work is that he is fur- 
nishirig a practical solution for the diffi- 
culties of the Negro child in the juvenile 
court of the South. He is working out 
a system of division of races very much 
as iri the schools, and to this end he has, 
through the colored churches, provided 
probation officers for the colored chil- 
dren. Many of the colored children are 
taken to a farm under the supervision 
of this probation force. The result in 
redeeming many of the dangerous class 
of young Negro boys who are growing 
up in the southern cities, has been _re- 
markable. The juvenile court of Bir- 
mingham is doing work significant for 
the whole South. 

The women of Birmingham have es- 
tablished an industrial school maintain- 
ed almost entirely through their work 
and efforts, and in this way have met 
one of the special difficulties of their 
section—its lack of industrial schools, or 
what were formerly called reform 
schools in the North and West. Until 
very recently there has been no place 
to send so-called criminal children except 
to the jail or the penitentiary. This in- 
dividual enterprise in making a_ start 
pressages the coming of state industrial 
schools as it did in the organization of 
kindergartens, playgrounds, night 
schools and detention schools. The lack 
of such schools stood out strikingly in 
county jails in the South where I have 
seen pinched, white-faced boys ten and 
eleven years old herded with thieves, 
burglars and “dope fiends.” <A guard in 
one jail in a town of 3,000 people talked 
with me while a ten-year-old white boy 
was being “jollied” by a burglar. He 
said that as many as ten to twelve boys 
between ten and sixteen years had been 
in this jail at one time. There were six 
of this age at the time I was there. I 
was promised that different arrange- 
ments would soon be made for them. 
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The matron of that jail told me she be- 
lieved there were several hundred boys 
that night in jails in that state under 
similar conditions. Assuming that there 
were only two hundred, it meant that 
over one thousand boys a year at least 
had such experiences, and that in ten 
years ten thousand boys under sixteen 
were so treated. Crawford Jackson of 
Atlanta; Georgia, who is making a cru- 
sade for juvenile protectories in the 
South, shows us pictures of boys in 
stripes on the chain gang mixing with 
various types of criminals. I have seen 
one or two such instances myself. “ The 
state can poorly afford to add to crimin- 
ality in such a frightful manner,—but 
the industrial school will surely come. 

In Mobile, Alabama, Mrs. John B. 
Waterman, with the help of one of the 
local judges, secured from the Alabama 
legislature a special act creating a very 
effective court and_ probation. At 
the same time a state-wide juvenile court 
law was passed, but some of its provis- 
ions put it so out of harmony with the 
actual local conditions with which it had 
to deal that it was later repealed. This 
does not affect the act for the county in 
which Mobile is the chief city, and for 
this reason and because of exceptional 
conditions in Birmingham, these two 
principal cities of Alabama will not be 
disturbed. The court in Mobile over 
which Judge Clark presides with Mrs. 
Roberts as probation officer, has made a 
splendid record, and carried out the 
spirit and efficiency which Mrs. Water- 
man put into her campaign which 
created it. 

In Louisiana a juvenile court law was 
passed as the result of agitation by the 
women of the state and some men prom- 
inent among whom was Michael Hyman, 
superintendent of the Jewish Orphans’ 
Home of New Orleans. The law was 
not properly attached to the judicial 
system of the state, and was declared 
unconstitutional for reasons that can be 
avoided in the legislature next May 
when it will be proposed again. The 
recorder’s court in New Orleans have 
set aside separate days for the trial of 
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children and thus are carrying on a 
real juvenile court so far as existing 
laws will permit. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
established an industrial school in one 
of the old plantation houses near the 
city with separate departments for white 
boys and colored boys under a probation 
officer who, with his wife, is doing much 
to improve conditions. 

I regret that my time-and other en- 
gagements did not permit a visit to 
‘Texas where the judges of the county 
courts, especially in the large cities, have 
imbibed the standards of the juvenile 
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court and where they are applying pro- 
bation with good results, though as yet 
handicapped by the lack of some of the 
facilities that, in the case of all juvenile 
courts, come only in time. ~ ; 
This southern trip lasted only from 
November 15 to December 1, but it is 
my purpose as president of the Inter- 
national Juvenile Court Society, and as 
a member of the National Child Labor 
Committee, to-accept some of the invita- 
tions coming from these states, and to 
visit again a number of them to discuss 
and promote as far as possible the causes 
for which these two organizations stand. 


Royal Workshops in Portugal 


Isabel C. 


The industrial schools for boys, delin- 
quent and neglected,—for the two classes 
are not set over against each other in 
Portugal, at least while they are small,— 
are called officinas. An officina is a 
laboratory, or a workshop. As they are 
under the government they acquire the 
extra title of royal, so a royal workshop 
does not necessarily mean workrooms 
where the children of the king may learn 
how to use their hands, as they do in 
England and Germany, but where they 
are manufacturing good men out of un- 
promising material in a special labora- 
tory. 

There are several of these industrial 
reformatory schools in Portugal. The 
one at Villa Fernando has already been 
described in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. It may be added that an actual 
visit to that school made an even better 
impression than the printed report from 
which the published description was pre- 
pared by the writer. 

We were spending an insufferably hot 
Sunday in Lisbon last September, when 
a card was brought to our room bearing 
the name Ernest Vasconcellos. So many 
people had been polite to us in that hos- 
pitable city we were not surprised that 
still another caller should venture out 
in that torrid heat. We found in the 
drawing room a young man who greeted 
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us with friendliness and at once made 
known his errand. He was the superin- 
tendent of the school at Villa Fernando 
and had traveled twelve hours that he 
might personally invite us to visit his 
institution. He had seen by the daily 
papers that we were in Lisbon and recog- 
nized that it was the same name as that 
of the writer who had spoken kindly of 
his work in this magazine. He would 
net take “no” for an answer and we 
could not possibly give it. A man who 
would travel twenty-four hours to secure 
the interest of passing travelers in his 
school, deserved at least a twelve hour 
journey from us in return. So we took 
the evening train and after an all night 
trip and a beautiful two hours’ drive 
between the ilex and the olive trees, in 


the morning, we reached the school. It 
was well worth the journey. 
Mr. Vasconcellos is a rare man. His 


devotion to his boys and to the little 
mother who keeps house for him was 
something beautiful to see. The school 
itself measured up to all that the report 
had said of it. It is a union of industry, 
simplicity and accomplishment. Great 
stress is laid on the moral side of instruc- 
tion and the boys are taught that they 
are to re-sole a shoe because it is the 
right thing to do, and that another 


right thing is to do it well: that 
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whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well. Music has a_ large 
place in the school and a really 


excellent band played for us as the boys 
were drawn up in columns to do us honor 
at our departure. It would be well if 
more of our American reform school 
directors could visit some of these less 
known schools in Portugal, Spain and 
Hungary, and see how much can be ac- 
complished with extraordinarily simple 
means. They are more like the famous 
schools of England, where the sons of 
“gentlemen” are taught plain living and 
high thinking. 

Mr. Vasconcellos 
gave up a promising 
career in the large 
city, the possibility 
of establishing a 
home of his own, the 
society of his equals, 
and the many ad- 
vantages which the 
intellectual man 
finds in urban life, 
to bury himself in 
this simple country- 
side, where his every 
waking moment is 
given to these lads 
whose future he is 
moulding. He does 
it joyfully. 

The chief instru- 
ment in turning Mr. 
Vasconcellos from a 
legal life to this 
work was the inspiration of his brother, 
formerly the Abbé Vasconcellos, now, 
Bishop Vasconcellos, who has received 
this promotion in his church in recog- 
nition of his noble character and _ his 
great humanitarian work in establishing 
these industrial schools. He began with 
his own in Porto in 1886, gathering 
about him, at first at his own expense, 
all the wayward and needy boys of the 
vicinity. This has grown to be a large 
and successful industrial school through 
which many hundreds of boys have 
passed, most of them to do it honor. 
It is carried on in the same simple way 
as at Villa Fernando and agriculture, 
shoemaking, tailoring, housework, book- 
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binding, carpentry and printing are 
taught. Here also religious instruction 


is interwoven with every department. In 
relating the practical results Bishop 
Vasconcellos calls attention to the boys 
who within the past twenty-five years 
have become respected citizens, some of 
them taking high places in the priest- 
hood, as theological professors, as 
lawyers, teachers, musicians and clerks, 
not to speak of master shoemakers, 
master tailors and soldiers who appear 
upon the list. One of the boys developed 
such musical ability that he was sent by 
the government to study in the conserva- 
tory at Paris. 

There is felt to be 
great need of after- 
care of boys leaving 
such schools. To 
allow them to go out 
without any wise 
friend to look after 
them is, says the 
good bishop, like 
carefully tending a 
tree in a nursery and 
then setting it out 
by itself and leaving 
it without any more 
digging or watering. 
To one who has seen 
arid Portugal in dry 
weather this simile 
appeals with force. 
“The tree,” he says; 
“dwindles away 
and dies, so will 
the character of the boy without moral 
guidance.” 

A great many distinguished Europeans 
have visited these schools and spoken of 
them in the highest terms. Among others 
the well-known Mons. A. Riviere, who 
says: 

Religion, work and a special method of in- 
struction are the three indispensable factors 
in reforming abandoned, neglected and delin- 
quent children. The Abbé Vasconcellos has 
admirably united these in the institution 
which he has established at Porto. I admire 
the organization of his work; I admire the 


individual separation which he has wisely 
arranged for the night; and I add my con- 


gratulations to those which many eminent 


men who are competent to speak on the sub- 
ject have given him on his success. 
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The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


LESSONS 
FROM THE MINES 
a a a ta tale 


The mine horrors which appalled the 
nation at the close of the year 1907 make 
comment a mockery in the face of the 
need for vigorous action. Every victim 
indicated in the solid columns of names 
published by the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal is a mute protest against words, 
and a demand for such laws as will 
show whether or not the American na- 
tion is in earnest when it expresses its 
lament at disaster and its purpose to 
prevent its recurrence. Even more to be 
heeded are the living protests against in- 
justice, the wives and young children of 
the dead miners who have with this 
Christmastide entered upon a daily strug- 
gle for home and bread. Their heroic ef- 
forts will not be known to the country as 
was the tragic death of their husbands 
and fathers. But their life of struggle 
should not drop from the public mind 
until laws shall have been enacted to 
prevent, as far as possible, the increase 
of their number and to do justice to those 
similarly bereaved. Sympathy and relief 
funds are needed, but they are a sorry 
substitute for preventive legislation, and 
for compensation or pensions when acci- 
dents do occur. 

The mine disasters call attention once 
more to the recent report of Secretary 
Garfield setting forth statistics gathered 
by experts in his department. In 
seventeen years, 22,840 miners have been 
killed in this country, an average of 
1,343 each year. In 1906 the total killed 
was 2,061; while in the one month of 
December, 1907, almost half as many 
have been killed as during the whole 
of the year 1906. The increased death 
rate is in marked contrast to European 
conditions, where it is found that “the 
number of deaths per thousand miners 
instead of increasing has exhibited a 
marked and decided decrease.” The 
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output of coal is also increasing enor- 
mously in European countries and the 
mines are growing deeper there as well 
as here. 

The increase of casualties in mining 
parallels a similar increase in railroad- 
ing which has always been held up as 
our principal industrial juggernaut. Ac- 
cording to the last Interstate Commerce 
Commission Bulletin, the number killed 
in the year ending June 30 was 775 more 
than in the preceding year, and 0,577 
more were injured. This report shows 
something of significance for the mining 
industry. It ascribes “the comparative 
smallness of the increases in casualties 
due to coupling and uncoupling cars, and 
in accidents to men on the tops of freight 
cars, as undoubtedly due in large meas- 
ure to improvement in the maintenance 
and care of automatic couplers and to 
the increased use of air brakes on 
freight trains.” 

This should refute the pessimists who 
doubt the effectiveness. of legislation for 
improved mining conditions, They point 
to the fact stated in the newspaper re- 
ports of nearly every one of the recent 
accidents that “the mine was consider- 
ed a model so far as modern appliances 
were concerned.” The accidents have 
been due not to faults in appliances but 
to explosions. Secretary Garfield’s re- 
port declares that the increase in mine 
explosions is due to lack of proper and 
enforceable mine regulations, to lack of 
reliable information regarding explosives 
and the conditions under which they can 
be used safely, and to lack of good ven- 
tilation. The latter is declared to be in- 
creasingly difficult owing to the fact that 
the older mines are growing deeper, the 
unused workings also accumulating dan- 
gerous explosive gas. 

One of these causes of explosions 
could doubtless be greatly reduced 
through the passage of laws relative to 
shot-firing, requiring operators to em- 
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ploy men of experience and special quali-. 


fications to do all the firing of explosives 
where coal is blasted. It is declared by 
experts that the Monongah explosion 
was spreal in coal dust, but that it was 
started by a “windy” shot, which would 
have been prevented under a well en- 
forced and effective shot-firers’ act. It 
is significant that West Virginia has no 
such statute and Illinois has. The last 
large explosion in Illinois was in the 
Zeigler mine in April, 1905, when 4o 
men were killed. Yet the passage of the 
shot-firers’ act in Illinois occasioned a 
bitter controversy between the miners 
and the operators. Since its passage, in 
fact during the last year, West Virginia 
has displaced Illinois as second among 
the coal mining states. Judged by re- 
cent experience, however, it is fortunate 
that this close rivalry between these two 
‘states did not lead to the defeat of the 
Illinois bill on the ground that Illinois 
would be placed at a disadvantage in 
competition with West Virginia. Com- 
mercial supremacy can be bought too 
dearly, and public sentiment should 
strike hard at the argument that because 
one state has low standards, another shall 
not have higher ones. Better yet, it 
should work for a square deal to all 
states through urging laws to make all 
conditions uniformly higher. 

Laws are of little use, however, un- 
less enforced. It is an ominously sig- 
nificant fact, as pointed out by the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, that on 
November 13, three weeks before the 
wholesale slaughter in the Naomi mine 
at Fayette City, Pennsylvania. the mine 
inspector of that state sent a letter to the 
superintendent stating that complaints 
had reached him declaring the condition 
of the Naomi mine to be such that there 
was a possibility of an explosion of gas. 
The letter said: 


I visited the mine on November 12 and 
found gas in a number of the falls. . . Nearly 
all the active entries were generating fire 
damp copiously, its presence being detected 
easily by ordinary safety lamp. .. Your at- 
tention is called to the ventilation of the 
mine, nearly all of the entries showing on or 
near their faces inadequacy in this particular. 
No standing gas should be allowed in any 
place where it is practicable to remove it. 
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See that the law is strictly complied with in 


‘this matter. “Relative to the use of the elec- 


tric current in places where gas can be con- 


nected with the ordinary safety lamp, it is. 


not in conformity with the law, and should 
be discontinued in all places where such con- 
ditions exist. To do otherwise is only invit- 
ing an accident. You are hereby notified to 
comply wth the law without unecessary de- 
lay. An answer is requested. 

If, as the United Mine Workers’ Jour- 
nal declares, the mine superintendent 
paid no attention to these warnings, the 
Journal is not far astray in characteriz- 
ing him as “murderer.” The Naomi 
mine explosion numbered forty-seven 
victims. 


PRESIDENT 
GOMPER’S REPORT 


As the full report of the proceedings 
of the American Federation of Labor 
at Norfolk had not been published when 
this issue went to press, any critical esti- 
mate of its acts must be still further de- 
ferred. The membership of the federa- 
tion was reported by the secretary as 
having increased 20,000 during the year, 
notwithstanding the expulsion of united 
brewery workmen whose unions includ- 
ed 40,000 members. The funds in the 
treasurer’s hands at the close of the fiscal 
year in September, amounted to $125,- 
910.02. 

Mr. Gompers’s annual presidential re- 
port urged resistance to any attempt at 
wage reduction, which, will necessarily 
be modified, however, by the partial 
paralysis so unexpectedly brought about 
by the financial stringency. While Mr. 
Gompers’s protest against “weighing 
human brain and brawn in the scale with 
the side of a hog or a bushel of coal,” 
is well taken, yet, unfortunately, the evo- 
lution of the human element in industry 
has not yet reached the stage where “the 
law of supply and demand” affects wages 
and the standard of living so little, that 
we can afford either to discount its ac- 
tual influence or to ridicule those who 
have to reckon with it. 

Jurisdictional disputes between labor 
unions competing for work and authori- 
ty are a serious enough menace to 
the prosperity and peace, both of em- 


ployes and employers, to warrant the 
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_ emphasis and decision with which Presi- 
- dent Gompers treated them. He brand- 
ed the policy of some strong internation- 
al unions to crush and absorb weaker 
ones as not only foolhardy, but ruinous 
and almost criminal. His equally strong 
insistence upon the strict adherence to 
joint trade agreements, whether written 
or verbal, was also timely. His detailed 
treatment of the recent strike of com- 
mercial telegraphers was independent 
and fearless. He did not hesitate to 
State that the strike was contrary to the 
“advice of leaders of experience in the 
movement.” His words were particu- 
larly applicable to young unions: “The 
justness and righteousness of a cause 
is one thing, the time for its attempted 
enforcement is another. It was clearly 
the conviction of those who had experi- 
ence that the time for a general strike 
among the commercial telegraphers, no 
Matter how praiseworthy the cause. was 
inopportune, particularly so when 
pledges of further concessions had to 
be made. It is a truism that when want 
enters at the door, enthusiasm flies out 
of the window. Our unions should es- 
tablish a system of higher dues and 
greater benefits for their members. A 
well organized union, fortified with la- 
bor’s ammunition, a well filled treasury, 
knows no halting, suffers no defeat. 
The foregone conclusion of Mr. Gom- 
pers’s re-election was made dramatic by 
the action of the Socialists, who are al- 
ways in a small minority in the federa- 
tion. Their leader, Victor L. Berger, 
the very able editor of The Social Demo- 
cratic Herald in Milwaukee. had an- 
nounced that he would continue his ficht 
and would file protests against his re- 
election. But when evidence was pub- 
licly introduced that Mr. Gompers had 
spurned the offer of bribes and had 
trapped the agents of the bribers, Mr. 
Berger’s withdrawal of all opposition 
and hearty endorsement of the re- 
nomination and re-election of the vet- 
eran president, was greeted with wild 
enthusiasm and incidentally it brought 
the Socialist minority into greater favor 
than it has ever enjoyed with the over- 
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whelming majorities in the federation 
conventions, — 


THE COMING INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
ne ee DR ee bed NL thts 


Indications increase that the national 
conference on industrial education to be 
held in Chicago January 23-25, under 
the auspices of The National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education 
is awakening general interest. It will 
be attended by those best qualified to 
make its proceedings not only rarely en- 
tertaining but practically valuable. For- 
tunately the men who are taking the in- 
itiative in this movement represent both 
employers and employes. Those most 
influential are men of equal prominence 
in the interests of labor and capital. For 
this happy and promising initiative the 
way was prepared by the invitation to the 
secretary of the National Society, Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Richards of the Teach- 
ers’ College in New York, to present the 
aims and methods of the society before 
the American Federation of Labor. His 
presentation was immediately followed 
by the introduction of the following reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas, An organization has been formed 
known as a National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, having for its 
object the raising of the standard of educa- 
tion along industrial lines, and 

Whereas, Some misapprehension exists in 
many quarters as to the attitude of organized 
labor upon this subject; be it therefore, 

Resolved, That this, the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, having in mind the experi- 
ence of many of our national unions with 
the so-called trade school, which attempted 
to teach a short cut to trade and which on 
some occasions was used as a weapon against 
the trade union movement do not favor any 
movement having this ulterior object in view, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we do endorse any policy, 
or any society or association, having for its 
object the raising of the standard of indus- 
trial education and the teaching of the 
higher technique of our various industries, 


The effective bulletins of the society 
have not only been good campaign docu- 
ments preparatory to this occasion, but 
are permanently valuable additions to 
the reference literature on the subject. 
No I is devoted to The Proceedings of 
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the Organization Meetings. No. II to 
Selected Bibliography on Industrial 
Education. No. III to a Symposium on 
Industrial Education. No. IV to In- 
dustrial Training for Women. These 
bulletins together with the valuable re- 
port of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Industrial Education which is also to 
be obtained of the secretary of the so- 
ciety, should be widely circulated among 
leading employers and trade union lead- 
ers. Those who represent each of these 
circles on the boards of management of 
the national and state societies should see 
to their circulation. 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION EXHIBIT 


The industrial education exhibit to be 
held in connection with the Chicago con- 
ference will add greatly to its interest 
and value. Industrial schools are ex- 
pected to exhibit their aims, methods 
and results by photographs, drawings 
and designs, placards and charts, and 
products of school manufacture, as 
well as by the literature they issue. 
There is to be a hand book of the exhi- 
bition, containing not only a catalogue 
of the exhibits, but a short history of 
each exhibiting school, brief statements 
of the courses of study, statistics of at- 
tendance, cost per pupil, and success of 
graduates, lists of technical work and 
school books used. The staff of the 
Lewis Institute at Chicago whose very 
capable director, George N. Carman, 
supervises the exhibit, will unpack and 
mount the exhibits. The appointment 
of Charles H. Morse of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Industrial Educa- 
tion, as secretary and executive officer 
of the exhibit, assures the technical skill 
and effectiveness of this important ad- 
junct to the national conference.  IIli- 
nois and Chicago have been forehanded 
in making it the occasion for success- 
fully inaugurating a state society for the 
promotion of industrial education, 
among whose managers are already in- 
cluded some of the principal leaders of 
the industrial and labor interests in the 
state. The attendance of some of the 
highest authorities on industrial edu- 
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cation and many of the most effectively 
practical teachers in trade schools 
throughout the country has already been 
assured. 


THE BOYCOTT 
A BOOMERANG 


The boycott never has been a weapon 
that aroused much enthusiasm in the 
mind of its wielders. Its use, especially 
when accompanied by vigorous effort to 
widen its effectiveness, has always made 
the users feel something of regret that, 
as they say, the exigency or the stub- 
bornness of their opponents “cause us 
to adopt measures we do not like to be 
compelled to use.” For it is an ugly, 
two edged sword. And it looks far 
uglier when used by the other fellow. 
The average American is fair minded 
enough to recognize this fact. 

Prominence has recently been given to 
discussion of the boycott because of the 
decision rendered December 16 by Judge 


Gould of Washington, D. C., in the 


case of a stove company against the 
American Federation of Labor. _ An in- 
junction was granted forbidding the 
latter to publish the stove company’s 
name on “unfair” and “we don’t patron- 
ize’ lists. |The company maintained, 
and the judge upheld the claim, that it 
was the object of an unlawful conspiracy 
to injure its business. The federation 
contended that the “unfair” list had been 
in use almost from the beginning of the 
organization; that it imputed simply 
inequitable or discriminative ‘treatment 
against organized labor; and that it 
could not be unlawful to do in combina- 
tion an act which each member might do 
individually without responsibility to the 
law. 

The decision is naturally hailed with 
enthusiasm by manufacturers. Ameri- 
can Industries, the organ of the National 
Association of Manufacturers sees in it 
the end of “the long series of vicious at- 
tempts to discredit and actually to ruin 
legitimate business concerns because of 
fancied wrongs.” It takes occasion, 
moreover, to assert the ridiculous claim 
that “the decision comes also as a relief 
to the honest members of the American 
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Federation of Labor, who under the 
domination of Samuel Gompers and his 
‘ring’ have been forced against their will 
to practise the boycott.” This “coer- 
cion” can only amuse those who have 
attended trade union meetings and lis- 
tened to the repeated and reproachful 
pleading of speakers from platform and 
floor who deplore the failure of union 
men to apply more largely the gospel of 
buying only union-made goods. 

For the pot to call the kettle black 
does not mean a great deal, but it some- 
times clears the atmosphere appreciably. 
To the man in between, the cry of the 
manufacturer over boycott does - not 
seem to be very different from the trade 
dinion denunciation of the blacklist. If 
there be a discussion of relative merits 
or demerits, the blacklisting of men be- 
cause they belong to a trade union ap- 
pears an infinitely worse evil than the 
boycott of a manufacturer because his 
goods are not union made. (The black- 
list is usually made on a basis of trade 
union membership or leadership; the 
boycott operates for better working con- 
ditions through striking at the employer 
who is a laggard in this respect, for 
there can be no doubt that generally 
speaking union shops have better work- 
ing conditions than non-union. The 
blacklist is just as real a thing as the boy- 
cott. Employers cannot dispute this in 
the face of the men who in busy times 
have tramped from one company to an- 
other seeking employment at their trade. 
After the railroad strike of 1894 as cap- 
able an engineer and as worthy a man 
as sits in a cab found it impossible to 
get work, although he was blacklisted 
only for refusing to take a train through 
a mob at the unnecessary peril of his life. 
From this instance down to the present 
day innumerable similar cases have come 
to our attention. 

Employers fighting the boycott may 
find encouragement, however, in the 
boomerang which their own blacklists 
have sometimes proved to be. This is 
well indicated by a dramatic incident re- 
cently told by a member of the labor 
party in the House of Commons. John 
Hodge, who came as a British fraternal 
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delegate to the recent American F edera- 
tion of Labor convention. He was re- 
ferring to the passage of the Trades 
Disputes Bill in the House of Commons. 
In the midst of the speeches combating 
the opposition of the government, a 
document arrived which had hurriedly 
been secured from a distant city. It 
was a circular letter from a firm at whose 
manufactory there had recently been a 
strike. Sent to manufacturers through- 
out the country; it briefly described the 
“trouble” and then gave a list of names. 
While the connection was not squarely 
made, it was, nevertheless. sufficiently 
plain to cause a reversal of the govern- 
ment’s attitude, for Mr. Balfour arose 
and declared that in the face of such 
evidence the opposition of the govern- 
ment was withdrawn. English trade 
unionists had been dissatisfied with judi- 
cial. decisions regarding conspiracy. 
Trade union acts had been declared such 
when the employer showed that they 
had injured his business. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hodge points out the case of 
four shipping companies having steam- 
ers engaged on the South African trade. 
Three of them combined to divide the 
business, keep the rates the same, thus 
make more profits, and drive the fourth 
out of business. The judge could see 
no conspiracy against the fourth com- 
pany, but declared it “good business” on 
the part of the three. 
legal boycotts by labor 

not greatly different from the 
don’t patronize” lists 
other organizations. 


seem 
“we 
announced by 
This was. strik- 


ingly demonstrated at the recent 
convention of the American Civic 
Association at Providence. The asso- 


ciation is waging war upon obnoxious 
bill-boards. At one of the sessions de- 
voted to consideration of this nuisance 
speaker after speaker called by name the 
firms responsible for ugly billboards in 
his or her locality, and urged upon all 
the members of the association and their 
friends to stop buying goods from such 
firms. It is somewhat bewildering to 
find the same act an outrageous crime 
and a laudable enterprise according to 
who does it. 
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INVESTIGATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The extent of industrial accidents in 
Chicago, and their responsibility for a 
considerable portion of the charity 
service of Cook county, have aroused 
two officials to the necessity of securing 
data which may prove useful in securing 
legislation to prevent, as far as possible, 
these casualties. The recent reports of 
President William Busse, of the board 
of County Commissioners, and Coroner 
Peter M. Hoffman devote significant pas- 
sages to this subject. 

President Busse calls attention to 

the fact that “injuries received in in- 
dustrial pursuits are adding each year 
scores of persons and families to the re- 
lief list of the county agent’s office. Hun- 
dreds of able bodied men in the prime 
of life are annually receiving injuries 
which result in the loss of life, limbs or 
health, and make many of them and their 
families county charges. Most of these 
men have large families, and when the 
bread-winner is killed or incapacitated 
he usually leaves them without means 
of support. . . . I believe the rigid en- 
forcement of the laws for the protection 
of dangerous machinery would prevent 
a large percentage of the accidents. . 
If the laws are not sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the worker they should be so 
amended as to make them effective. No 
reliable statistics are now available to 
show the drain on the county’s funds 
from this source. I have instructed the 
county agent, beginning with the first of 
this fiscal year to keep a record of the 
persons and families made dependent 
on the charity service through injuries 
received in the operation of industrial 
enterprises. By means of these statis- 
tics and the investigation of the cause 
of the injuries, I hope the department 
will be able to furnish the board infor- 
mation with which it may go before the 
next general assembly and ask for neces- 
sary remedial legislation.” 

Coroner Hoffman is impressed with the 
fact that out of the 4,607 deaths investi- 
gated last year a large proportion was 
caused by industrial accidents. He has 
observed the resulting destitution and 
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that the men killed in shops, 
elevators, etc., are generally 
young and leave young widows with 
several helpless children. This condi- 
tion is so grave, in the estimation of the 
coroner, that he is undertaking an in- 
vestigation and in his next report he ex- 
pects to state that the “financial status of 
heirs at law and next of kin of those who 
have met accidental deaths, the size of 
the surviving family, what property was 
left, whether insurance was carried, and 
the sex and ages and ability to earn of 
the surviving members of the family, and 
all other data that will give a fair idea 
of their resources, wants and needs... . 
A request has been made by this office 
upon the chief of police that we co- 
operate and the same data be gathered 
by the police concerning the families 
where a permanent injury is received.” 
These statistics are intended by Coroner 
Hoffman to give legislators an intelli- 
gent basis for protective legislation. 

These investigations should bring 
home to the people a realization of the 
tremendous cost of industrial accidents, 
and the urgent need for preventive meas- 
ures, and should increase the reasonable 
demand that each industry should be 
responsible for its own proportion of the 
cost. It is gratifying, moreover, that 
these public officials are awake to the 
public concern in getting at the sources 
of dependency. When Henry G. Fore- 
man was president of the Board of Cook 
County Commissioners he became con- 
vinced that lack of public facilities for 
recreation causes much delinquency and 
also increases alcoholism which he found 
to be at the bottom of much insanity, 
judging by the cases in the county hos- 
pital for the insane. Accordingly, 
as president of the South Park 
Board, he sought to adopt prevent- 
ive measures at the source. The 
result is the magnificent system of 
recreation centers for which Chicago is. 
justly famous. It is to be hoped that 
President Busse will similarly succeed 
in reducing dependency through legis- 
lation eliminating as far as possible pre- 
ventable accidents in industry. 
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Tn connection with the significant 
Statements and purpose of these two 
Cook county officials, it is interesting to 
recall the successful fight which the 
manufacturers of the state made in the 
last session of the General Assembly 
against the bills for protective ma- 
chinery. They not only minimized the 
extent of accidents, but declared that 
they could not be prevented and that the 
cost of protecting dangerous machinery 
would prove ruinous to business. This 
in spite of the fact that Illinois, while 
third among the states in manufactures, 
is nearly the last in its protective legis- 
lation. The one bill that managed to 
become law was for the protection of 
the structural iron-workers. It went in- 
to effect July 1. The union reports that 
for the year ending October 1 the num- 
ber of deaths and injuries is below the 
annual average. Fortunately the bill re- 
quiring employers to report accidents 
was passed. Coroner Hoffman is tak- 
ing steps to see that the law is complied 
with. 
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One of the manufacturers who lobbied 
against the protective bills last spring 
has now seen a great light. It does not 
seem to illuminate the subject of acci- 
dents. But encouragement should be 
taken from his “discovery” that factory 
employes must be safeguarded from dis- 
ease. He proposes a commission of em- 
ployers, employes and city officials to- 
consider the subject, basing his propo- 
sition upon statistics showing that there 
are seventy-four and one-half times as. 
many deaths resulting from contagious. 
diseases as from accidents arising from 
the use of all kinds of machinery includ- 
ing elevators. He announces his satis- 
faction that dangerous machinery is now 
carefully protected and that precaution 
against fire is enforced, but he deplores. 
that fact that no steps are taken under 
the law to protect workmen from con- 
tagion from their fellows. He therefore 
urges a system of medical inspection and 
health certificates. 

Perhaps Chicago is destined to make 
progress in preventing both industrial 
accidents and occupational disease. 


Communications 


BROWNING ON 

a ake atlas 
INDISCRIMINATE ALMSGIVING 
$$$ __ re net VERS 


To THE EDITOE: 

In reading The Ring and the Book the 
other day I noted the following lines, which 
contain more than a hint of Robert Brown- 
ing’s opinion of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
of which he must have seen more than 
enough in Italy. Possibly some reader of 
CHARITIES may be glad to have his attention 
ealled to them. 

“He asks and straight obtains 
The customary largess, dole dealt out, 
To what we call our “poor dear shamefaced 
ones,” 
In secret, once a month, to spare the shame 
O’ the slothful and the spendthrift—pauper- 


saints, 

The Pope puts meat i’ the mouth of, ravens 
they, 

And providence he—just what the mob ad- 
mires! 


That is, instead of putting a prompt foot 

On selfish, worthless human slugs whose 
slime 

Has failed to lubricate their path in life, 

Why, the Pope picks the first ripe fruit that 
falls, 

And gracious puts it in the vermin’s way.” 


Substitute the “municipalities and politi- 
cal associations’ for the Pope, and read 
“ward heelers” for pauper-saints, and the 
lines will fit more than one American com- 
munity. 

FREDERICK HowarpD WINES. 

Beaufort, N. C. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL 
—<—<$<_—____—__-—=; 
SITUATION IN BOSTON 


To THE EprTor: 

In the October number of CHaritirs AND: 
THE Commons under the title Private 
Trade Schools was a description of the 
work of the Boston Trade School. Since. 
that article went to print the school has 
greatly increased it accommodations. The 
success of the work under the director, Miss 
Florence M. Marshall, has caused pressure 
for entrance; consequently the Board of 
Management has taken a building directly 
adjoining the school. This will double its 
capacity and each department will be en- 
abled, therefore, to take twice the number 
of students. It is interesting to know that 
the additional capacity was immediately util- 
ized and that applicants are again being 
turned away. This speaks significantly of 
the good work and the good wages of those. 
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already placed in trade. The necessity for a 
new building is now being earnestly pushed. 

The interest in Boston in this class of 
instruction is great and the state, as well as 
the municipal government, has done much 
to foster it. Public instruction has begun 
an interesting experiment with fifty of the 
girls belonging to the North Bennett Street 
Industrial School, under the direction of 
Miss Marshall. Special trade classes for 
girls have been organized for the afternoon 
in three-hour sessions. The expenses for a 
year have been paid by a group of Boston 
philanthropists. As _the afternoons are occu- 
pied with trade work, the mornings are 
spent entirely in academic studies, and every 
effort is made to keep these trade students 
up to a high standard of work. The trades 
which have been already begun are plain 
sewing, lingerie, dressmaking and millinery. 
If these are a success, more will be added 
later. 

Mary ScHENCK WOOLMAN, 
Director of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls. 


PERSIA AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


To THE EDITOR: 

Your note of October 5 and the copy of 
the article by Miss Elizabeth Easton (my 
niece) has been carefully read. I do not 
question the accuracy of her statements 
having been in close touch with affairs in 
Persia a long time. 

For a fuller statement of the conditions 
there, I would refer to W. F. Doty, WHOS 
Consul, Tabriz, Persia. Now, while the facts 
are as stated, the present peril is one to be 
expected in all periods of transition from 
one order of civilization to another. It was 
so in Hawaii. During the transition there, 
when the natives began to wear clothes, they 
were careless, got overheated, took cold 
from sitting in damp clothing, etc. They 
have long since learned to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. In Persia they will learn 
the art of ventilation and its necessity. The 
missionaries and European population there, 
are now summoned to care for the newer de- 
velopment and to guide it. Much could be 
said about the uplift thus far; that it does 
not bring the ideal into realization at once, 
is not so great a wonder as the fact that so 
conservative a people have moved ahead so 
far already. The new move in Persia for a 
representative and constitutional form of 
government, has in it the promise of relief 
from the evils of child labor, etc. Miss 
Easton has told the truth, and is earnestly 
trying to lift up the unfortunate, and her 
warning of evils attending the elevation of 
the people of Persia, deserves careful at- 
tention that remedies for the adverse condi- 
tions complained of may be secured. 

Tuo. F. BURNHAM. 

Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Vallejo, 
California. 
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Orange Valley, N. J., Social Settlement.— 
The Orange Valley Social Settlement has 
purchased its house and the property on 
which it stands. This in itself is a great 
source of satisfaction to those interested in 
the future development of the settlement. 
But still more encouraging is the fact that 
the building of the long wished for gym- 
nasium is now commenced. This means 
meeting an insistent demand of long stand- 
ing. In one end of the building is to be 
a little stage, portable for the sake of 
economy of space, but complete. Folding 
doors will also be arranged so that one 
large room can be divided into two, when 
necessity requires the separation of classes. 
It is expected that on some mornings, and 
on every afternoon and evening, the gym- 
nasium will be in use. In another direc- 
tion, likewise, the settlement is extending its 
influence. Almost from the start the Penny 
Provident has been maintained here. It is 
now under settlement auspices, established 
in three of the West Orange public schools. 
This means an increase of more than five 
fold depositors, with a consequent dissemina- 
tion of the idea that it is worth while to 
save,—the primary object for which such 
work is undertaken. 


Ohildren in Penny Theatres—Zed H. 
Copp, chief probation officer of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Juvenile Court, has been 
making investigation of the penny theatres, 
Chinese restaurants and dance halls, with 
a view to determining their effect on the 
large numbers of children in attendance on 
them. The Washington Star reports Mr. 
Copp as saying “The general tone of these 
places, public as they are, is not good for 
the juvenile mind. There should be some 
regulations providing against the presence 
of children there. That should be done 
either .by charging an admission fee, or 
making a law prohibiting children under a 
certain age from visiting them. While there 
is nothing so bad as to be in violation of 
the law, there is still the immoral suggest- 
iveness, and the things seen and heard in 
these places made a deep impression on the 
youthful mind. These places should have 
the same regulations as saloons, so far as 
they affect children.” 


Jewish Relief Work in London.—The rise 
in the price of food stuffs has affected the 
Jewish Soup Kitchen in London. The annual 
report of that organization states that in the 
period covered by December, 1906, to March, 
1907, 1,640 families, representing some 8,200 
persons have been relieved. The statement 
that the price of bread, meat and coal is ad- 
vancing leads Charles S. Henry to make a 
strong appeal for additional funds. The ex- 
penditure during the past year amounted to 
about $10,500. 


EOWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 
Lee K. FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE 
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By the Editor 


PESSIMISM AND CONSTRUCTIVE RADICALISM 
a 

AMONG ECONOMISTS AND SOCIOLOGISTS 
EDL SD 


For four days of holiday week, in the beautiful university and capital town 
oi Wisconsin, there were in session the American Economic Association, the 
American Sociological Society, the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
the American Political Science Association, and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. With the last named we have perhaps less direct concern, although it 
has been suggested that sociologists have more to learn from history than from 
economics, while there are still others who think that social workers have in 
history and political economy the natural foundations of their activities rather 
than in the speculations and descriptions of that type of sociology which is ex- 
cessively afraid of being identified in the public mind with “slumology,” as it 
scornfully designates practical efforts to promote efficiency and relieve distress. 

In the four societies which deal more directly with questions of political and 
social science, two striking tendencies were noticeable. It was evident, first, that 
rosy views of the future were at a discount. Professor T. N. Carver of Har- 
vard held that the universal basis of social conflict is the scarcity of goods; that 
the one all-pervading, permanent, and controlling social fact is the conflict of eco- 
nomic interests—between groups, between individuals, and even between dif- 
ferent desires in the same individual. From the Garden of Eden, where, accord- 
ing to Professor Carver’s exegesis, after the forbidden fruit was eaten there was 
such an increase of population as to exhaust the local food supply and to 
make migration necessary, to the present time this has been the dominant factor 
in human history. Various other motives, such as patriotism, affection, and 
altruism, mitigate and modify the conflicts, but the clash of economic interests 
remains fundamental and inevitable. Professor F. J. Turner of Wisconsin, al- 
though with some hesitation and appreciation of the contrary evidence, expressed 
the opinion that sectionalism in America is not dying away, and that it will even 
reappear where, for temporary reasons, it has been less violent than in earlier 
years. Alfred H. Stone of Washington, D. C., with no hesitation whatever and 
without the slightest patience with the stupidity of those who hold the opposite 
opinion, demonstrated that race friction between Whites and Blacks in the United 
States is growing and inevitable; that it is not the result of slavery or the war 
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but is physical and unalterable; and that no peace is to be expected except on the 


basis of the complete surrender of any claim by the Negro to social, civil, and. 


political equality. Professor W. F. Willcox of Cornell University suggested 
that the solution probably lies in the development and general acceptance of a 
recognized caste system. Professor John R. Commons, in a masterly analysis of 
the present industrial organization, came to the conclusion that the class conflict 
between employer and employe is increasing and may further increase, but that 
through the action of the third great party, the public, this may be controlled, 
each party in the class conflict receiving strict justice. Immediately, however, 
Professor Robert F. Hoxie of the University of Chicago, in a striking if not 
altogether convincing analysis of his own, contrasting the industrial psychology 
of the workingman with the pecuniary psychology of the employer, demolished 
this refuge of the optimist, and came to the unequivocal position that the class 
conflict is inevitable and that it includes within its sweep the general public as 
well as the parties more directly concerned—all taking sides according to their 
training, affiliations and prejudices. 

Thus we have class conflict, race conflict, and sectionalism, and behind 
them the general conflict of economic interests, not only now present as evils to 
be overcome, but as the prevailing and conquering tendencies of the future. 

The second striking tendency of the discussions as a whole, not altogether 
unconnected it may be with the pessimistic undercurrent of which we have been 
speaking, was the general acceptance of radical ameliorative measures. Profes- 
sor J. Allen Smith of the University of Washington calmly described the whole 
system of constitutional checks as an effort, thus far successful, to substitute the 
rule of the minority for that of the majority. Direct primaries, initiative, ref- 
erendum, recall, government by commission on the Galveston and Des Moines 
plans, were distinctly in favor. Professor J. W. Jenks, president of the Eco- 
nomic Association, and Professor Lester F. Ward, president of the Sociological 
Society, both went far in the direction of public control of “private business,” and 
the abolition of “artificial inequalities.” Professor H. R. Seager presented as 
a program of social legislation the excellent measures which he first formulated 
in an address published in this periodical some months ago," and discovered 
that his audience in Madison, so far from sharing the alarm expressed by a 
correspondent in Philadelphia over his “revolutionary socialistic program,” were 
ready to endorse it throughout and to go considerably further in certain direc- 
tions. President Richard T. Ely of the Association for Labor Legislation de- 
manded protection for adult male labor as well as for women and children, and 
criticized sharply the five to four decision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
New York ten-hour law for bakers unconstitutional. 

What does it all mean? Is the prevailing thought of the modern college 
and university adequately expressed in the papers and discussions which we 
have described? Not fully, of course. The subject tempts to further discussion. 


1Outline of a Program of Social Reform, CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, February 2, 1907. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE RENT 
STRIKE GROowS 
Se Se el a 


New York’s lower East Side rent 
strike, described in last week’s CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, has grown to aston- 
ishing proportions, and sympathetic 
movements are reported in the upper 
East and West Sides in Manhattan and 
in the Williamsburgh district in Brook- 
lyn. In Chicago, too, the beginning of a 
rent war is reported. The New York 
landlords, on their side, have organized 
an association to fight the striking ten- 
ants. Many dispossess notices have been 
issued, but the members of the Tenants’ 
Union and Anti-High Rent League are 
encouraged by the fact that some owners 
have offered reductions of $1 or $2 per 
month in rentals. 

The only violence recorded thus far 
was on Sunday, January 5, in clashes re- 
sulting from attempts by landlords and 
the police to compel the removal of red 
strike flags. Injuries are reported on 
both sides. 

The opposition to the rent-farming 
lessee system is growing daily in force 
and bitterness. The feeling is not con- 
fined to the tenants. A magistrate before 
whom a number of dispossess cases were 
brought is reported to have scored the 
neglect of the absentee landlord and the 
greed of the lessee, and the recently or- 
ganized association of landlords is said 
to have refused to admit leaseholders. 

Indigent tenants, unable to pay any 
rent are disappointed in receiving no sup- 
port from the strikers, who state that 
they wish to fight exorbitant rentals, but 
it is not their purpose to encourage the 
non-payment of legitimate dues. 
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The next fortnight will probably bring 
important developments. As yet definite 
results can scarcely be predicted, though 
it seems unlikely, in spite of their better 
organization that the tenants will accom- 
plish markedly greater results than in 
1904. The use of red flags and the vio- 
lent opposition to their removal has al- 
ready to some extent alienated public 
sympathy from their cause. ; 


CHILD LABOR 
ADVANCE, NEW ENGLAND 
NE a et OA eh eh ated 


The National Child Labor Committee 
has adopted a policy of organizing its 
work locally, so that different sections of 
the country may have more personal rep- 
resentation. The first appointment was 
made last week when E. W. Lord was 
named to represent the committee in New 
England. 

Mr. Lord has had five years’ experi- 
ence as assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion for Porto Rico, where he has given 
especial attention to the practical phases 
of education. He is a native of Maine, 
a graduate of Boston University, and was 
for several years connected with the pub- 
lic schools of Maine and Vermont. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the 
committee, said in regard to the new 
policy: “We believe this a wiser plan 
than to still further add to the strength of 
a central office in New York city. The 
industrial interests, social traditions, edu- 
cational institutions and other considera- 
tions render the New England states ob- 
viously a natural division. It is not our 
purpose to multiply the organizations al- 
ready existing, but rather to co-ordinate 
and represent the various separate forces 
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in order that there may be unity of action 
in the further protection of the children 
of New England.” Headquarters for 
the New England district will be estab- 
lished in Boston and pending the opening 
of a permanent office, communications to 
Mr. Lord should be addressed care of 
Estabrook and Company, 15 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNADVISED 
CHARITY 


There are charities that are well ad- 
vised, charities that are ill advised, and 
charities that, resting upon no basis of 
advice or authority, may be called unad- 
vised. 

Such a charity has just been launched 
in the city of New York. Its object is 
to aid the children of prisoners. This 
aid is to be extended by establishing a 
home on Staten Island for such children 
and appealing to the public for their sup- 
port. The founder of the charity is 
* Madame von Boos-Farrar, a Swedish 
woman now residing in this country. 

As to the kindly pity which suggested 
such a charity there can be no doubt; 
and of the willingness of generous heart- 
ed people in the community to respond 
even in times of financial stringency to 
an appeal for a new charity the response 
to this lady’s appeal as shown by a 
meeting held under her personal au- 
spices is sufficient evidence. The history 
of charitable enterprises, however, abun- 
dantly shows that it is not sufficient 
simply to touch and unseal the fountains 
of pity in the community. Ample as- 
surance is needed that the generous re- 
sponse which such an appeal may evoke 
shall not be misapplied or wasted. Every 
dollar given by a humane person or com- 
munity in response to some appeal to 
unselfish and humane sentiment is a 
sacred trust. Every charitable society 
owes it to the community to see that its 
work is done as economically and as effi- 
ciently as possible. Enough streams of 
beneficence are running to waste in this 
country to supply well authenticated and 
efficient charities with all the money they 
need for their purposes. We are not 
speaking now of money obtained for 
charitable purposes under false pretenses 
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or through fraudulent appeals; but of 
streams of money that go to waste with- 


out fruitful results, or that might be di- — 


verted to channels where they are more 
needed. 

In a city like New York whose chari- 
ties of every kind are so numerous that 
they require eight hundred pages of the 
New York Charities Directory to de- 
scribe them, it would seem that no new 
charity would be launched without suffi- 
cient consideration and without taking 
the advice of those in every department 
best competent to give it. Madame Far- 
rar has proceeded, however, on an entire- 
ly different plan. Without experience in 
the organization and administration of 
charity work, without studying the exist- 
ing charitable resources in New York, 
without an adequate conception of the 
nature and complications of the task 
which she is undertaking and without se- 
curing the advice of charitable experts, 
she makes an appeal to the community 
for money to sustain a charitable insti- 
tution whose existence she is not able 
to justify. The list of persons who at- 
tended the meeting to establish the home 
for prisoners’ children, shows that con- 
spicuous leaders and authorities in char- 


ity in New York were notably absent. © 


One reason for this absence was that they 
were not invited to assist in the enter- 
prise, and that they were not invited 
was because the founder of this new en- 
terprise evidently feared that she could 
not secure their moral and personal sup- 
port. ; 
For this fear there was good ground. 


This lady was properly advised by some — 


of those to whom she appealed for 
money, to consult certain persons of ex- 


perience and knowledge as to the ad-~ 


visability of establishing the proposed 
charity. The few persons whom she 
personally consulted distinctly disapprov- 
ed of her plan. . 

The grounds of objection are that it 


is not desirable to take the children of 


prisoners from their homes and bring 


them together in an institution where the — 


brand that has been placed upon the 


father or mother would be placed upon 


the child. Such chitdren, when it is 
necessary to change their environment, 


ee 


ay 
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may be placed in good homes’ or in in- 
stitutions where the fact of the criminal- 
ity of their parents is not publicly ad- 
vertised. Where the children are under 
the influence of a good mother it is not 
desirable to break up the home for the 
sake of providing for the support of the 
children. In the largeness of her heart 
the founder proposes to take the mothers 
also and to establish a laundry for them; 
but there are many mothers needing as- 
sistance who are incapable of laundry 
work, and who can better support their 
family in some other way and who do not 
wish to be transported with three or four 
children to an institution. Another ob- 
jection to the plan is that it would be 
far too expensive. It was pointed out 
that all urgent cases of distress in prison- 
ers’ families could be met by existing 
organizations ; and that the general prob- 
lem of making provision for such fami- 
lies, especially by extending probation 
and by applying the prisoners’ earnings 
to their families was now under con- 
sideration, and that it would be prema- 
ture and immature to establish such a 
home. 

Madame Farrar was earnestly advised 
before making public appeals for funds to 
call a meeting of the principal responsible 
leaders of New York charities to freely 
discuss her project. She was assured 
that if its wisdom could be established, 
she would be heartily commended to the 
community. She decided, however, not 
to accept such advice and has proceeded 
to secure subscriptions and financial sup- 
port for her undertaking without such 
commendation. 

Nothing is more characteristic of 
charity work in New York at the present 
time than the hearty good fellowship 
existing between charitable organiza- 
tions which have justified their exist- 
ence in the community. These societies 
are from time to time extending and im- 
proving their work in various directions. 
It is a rare exception when the leaders 
refrain from seeking advice and sug- 
gestion from one another. Nothing is 
pleasanter for those who have the re- 
sponsibility of administering organized 
charity than this hearty good fellowship 
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and free exchange of opinion. It is a 
great satisfaction to be able to welcome 
some new instrumentality for the de- 
crease of poverty and crime and disease. 
Attention was called at the recent 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Charity 
Organization Society to the excellent 
results obtained through the efficient co- 
operation of what had before been rival 
organizations. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that any new charity is to be 
undertaken in New York whose found- 
ers, at the very outset, decline to avail 
themselves of the knowledge, experience, 
and counsel which might be furnished 
by this circle of competent leaders, who, 
without regard to sex or race, are band- 
ed together in New York. 

The people of New York city are 
generous in answering charitable ap- 
peals. Many of them, we are glad to 
say, wish to know what is to be done 
with their money and demand business- 
like methods in charities as in other en- 
terprises. There are still some persons, 
however, who are ready to give to the 
mendicant on the street or to every cas- 
ual appeal for charity without stopping 
to investigate its object or nature. A 
dollar thus given in the name of charity 
is to be classed with reckless and ex- 
travagant expenditure in business. The 
money thus expended not only fails to 
effect the object sought. but diverts 
funds from more useful channels. 


SEEING RESULTS IN 
VITAL STATISTICS 
a a Ee Ee 


In July, August, and the first half of 
September, 1907, twenty-three nurses 
from Junior Sea Breeze, conducted by 
the New York Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, visited 
every family remaining in the Nine- 
teenth ward of New York city, the dis- 
trict which extends from Thirty-ninth to 
Eighty-sixth streets, east of Sixth ave- 
nue. Special attention was given to the 
homes in which babies and small chil- 
dren were found. 

The total number of visits was 117,867, 
made to 102,009 families living in 18,429 
tenements, and including among their 
members 35,517 children under two years 
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of age. Treatment was given at home 
to 1,123 sick children; 128 were placed 
in hospitals ; and 897 were directed to dis- 
pensaries. Instruction on the following 
points was given to mothers in the num- 
ber of cases indicated: 


Fresh air and ventilation........... 36,503 
General care of childrenm............. 36,452 
1ST ba TBs as OOO OL Reta ere enens 21,941 
Bathing and washing babies......... 21,485 
Clothine * DADICS™ occ we vlc ewe cies ows 20,333 
Cooking children’s: food............- 14,409 
@arerot sick bablesia.s .< 5.6.6: 24s 2,955 


An important part of the work of the 
nurses was directed towards improving 
the quality of milk sold and bought in 
the tenement districts of the ward. Deal- 
ers were interviewed, stores inspected, 
bottles, pails, and ice-boxes examined, 
and the use of “loose” milk was discour- 
aged and condemned. 

Such educational work as this for the 
prevention of disease has generally to be 
carried on for some time in faith that it 
will after a while show results that can 
be mathematically expressed. In this in- 
stance, however, the death-rate has re- 
sponded promptly and encouragingly. 
While in Manhattan and Bronx there 
were 233 more deaths from all causes, 
twenty-five more from diarrhceal dis- 
eases at all ages, and fifty-six more from 
diarrhoeal diseases under five years of 
age, in the Nineteenth ward there were 
118 fewer from all causes, thirty-eight 
fewer from diarrhceal diseases, and 
thirty-two fewer from diarrhceal diseases 
under five, in the two months and a half 
while the visiting nurses were doing their 
work, than in the same period of the 
summer of 1906. The total number of 
deaths, in other words, had decreased 
II.5 per cent instead of increasing 2.4 
per cent; and the number of deaths of 
children under five from the diseases 
which are peculiarly fatal in the summer 
had decreased 12.6 per cent in the Nine- 
teenth ward, while it had increased three 
per cent in Manhattan and Bronx. The 
health officer of the city, as well as others 
whose opinion has less of authority, be- 
lieves that this local improvement may 
be traced directly to the work of the vis- 
iting nurses. 
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APPOINTMENT OF 
MARSHALL LANGDON PRICE 


Dr. Marshall Langdon Price, recently 
appointed secretary of the Maryland 
State Board of Health, comes earlier to 
a position carrying with it the broad re- 
sponsibilities of chief health officer of a 
state than is customary, being still under 
thirty. But a persistent and well direct- 
ed activity in most of the agencies for 
public health in Baltimore and Maryland 
generally has made his appointment by 
Governor Warfield a natural selection, 
and one of particular fitness. 


MARSHALL LANGDON PRICE. 


The new secretary is by a mere chance ~ 


in civil life, having been born at a mili- 
tary post in California where his father, 
the late Lieut. Col. Curtis E. Price, a 
surgeon in the army, was stationed. In 
1897 young Price received an appoint- 
ment to the Military Academy at West 
Point, and had qualified in good form 
for admission when a failure of his 
health prevented entering. This unfor- 
tunate turn resulted in his entering the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore 
from which he was graduated in 1902. 
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Since graduation Dr. Price has been 
prominent in the various agencies in his 


State for the prevention and cure of tu-, 


berculosis, and since 1904 has served as 
medical assistant to the State Board of 
Health. He is a member of the National 
Red Cross Association, and of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


REAL 
TAINTED MONEY 
SSS ee a eR EEE 


The question of clean money has of 
late received no little share of ‘attention 
from those who believe that steps should 
be taken to make our currency sanitary 
instead of allowing it to be a menace to 
health. The treasurer of the United 
States, in his annual report for 1906 re- 
fers to “the notable and widespread in- 
terest among the public in the supply of a 
cleaner and more Sanitary currency” as a 
“laudable sentiment,” and he makes the 
added comment, with reference to pos- 
sible action by the federal government, 
that the expense of more adequate money 
redemption arrangements would be “but 
a trifle compared with the’beneficent re- 
sults” that would follow. In his reports 
for 1905, as well as for 1906, the treas- 
urer suggested to Congress the advisa- 
bility of enlarging the facilities for the 
exchange of old bills for new ones by 
making provision for the forwarding to 
the treasurer’s office free of charge, by 
registered mail, of any bills at the option 
of holders. The house committee on 
banking and currency has taken the mat- 
ter in charge and is making an investiga- 
tion of the merits of the proposition. 

Perhaps the strongest brief for this 
and related action is a pamphlet entitled 
Clean Money, written by A. Cressy Mor- 
rison, “released” on October 10 last. 
The most striking results of his investi- 
gation are statistical, and have reference 
to the number of bacteria found on old 
currency. Repeated experiments on 
coins and bills taken from a cheap gro- 
cery store, for instance, yielded results 
as follows: 

Dirty pennies averaged 26 living bacteria 
each. 

Dimes averaged 40 living bacteria each. 

Moderately clean bills 2,250 living bacteria 
each. 

Dirty bills 73,000 living bacteria each. 
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The author’s conclusion is that money 
is one of the most effective mediums 
through which contagious diseases, es- 
pecially the more loathsome ones and tu- 
berculosis, are disseminated. And in his 
judgment, the magnitude of the danger 
is such as calls for immediate and con- 
certed action. 

Intelligent commentary on propaganda 
of this description must obviously be 
based on the views of health experts, and 
with them there seems to be significant 
difference of opinion. Mr. Morrison ac- 
cepts as a matter of course the view that 
there is special liability to infection from 
the handling of currency, a liability 
which may be minimized by devising ade- 
quate methods for redeeming paper cur- 
rency and for disinfecting coins. Op- 
posed to this attitude is that of so promi- 
nent a health official as Dr. A. H. Doty, 
who contends that the agitation for clean 
money is not only largely needless but 
harmful in that it diverts public attention 
and social effort from many other con- 
siderations in the protection of public 
health which are of much more real and 
vital concern. 

But it is surely the case that the aver- 
age person prefers clean money to dirty 
money, and if so simple and inexpensive 
a method as that suggested by the treas- 
urer of the United States for the speedy 
exchange of dirty for clean bills can be 
devised, an opportunity at least would 
be afforded for giving this preference ef- 
fective form. Perhaps popular opinion 
would be too strong to bring about any 
real results apart from a campaign of 
education, the question of the desirability 
of which is a main point at issue. In 
any case, it is to be hoped that the house 
committee on banking and currency will 
make a careful investigation of the whole 
question, and that its report will form a 
satisfactory basis for intelligent action. 


DISCUSSION OF 
COURTS OF REHABILITATION 
a, 


Wide attention and all shades of dis- 
cussion have been called out by the article 
on Courts of Rehabilitation by Roland B. 
Molineux, in the issue of this magazine 
for October. 
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Newspaper clippings and personal let- 
ters have poured in. Many of the edit- 
ors are frankly in sympathy with the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Molineux for the indeter- 
minate sentence, and courts of rehabilita- 
tion. A few papers achieve a mild sar- 
casm at the thought that improvement 
can be introduced into our penal system. 


John F. Neyler, warden of the Mary- 
land Penitentiary, writes: 

While not entirely endorsing all your con- 
clusions, I recognize the force and clear- 
ness of the arguments adduced; and, having 
been warden of the Maryland Penitentiary 
for nearly twenty years, believe I am ina 
position to thoroughly appreciate your keen 
insight as to the average characteristics of 
those so unfortunate as to be confined in 
prisons, and your broad conception of prison 
problems, which theorists and would-be re- 
formers seem to grasp only imperfectly, if 
at all. 


The chief clerk of the Idaho State 
Penitentiary writes: 

I am interested in and an advocate of the 
indefinite sentence for those convicted of 
crime and sentenced to prison. 

Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, writes: 

I have read the article with great inter- 
est and am impressed with the importance 
of many of its suggestions. 

The newspapers of the country have 
made liberal extracts from the article 
with editorial comments—from Maine 
to California, and from Minnesota to 
New Orleans. 


The Dayton (Ohio) News says: 


Molineux’s theory is not as new as it 


sounds. But whether it is new or old, it 
unquestionably contains much that is 
sound, 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
says: 

The theory is beautifully worked out 


and—as a theory—it is unassailable. But 
it may well be questioned whether our civi- 
lization is yet sufficiently Utopian to war- 
rant an attempt to put it into practice. 
It is doubtful whether the court would be 
conscious of any greater responsibility to 
society in the exercise of its delicate func- 
tion than the average pardoning board, 
which is prone to construe any statute be- 
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grant a hearing to a 
convict petitioning for release, as a mandate 
for the exercise of clemency. What would 
the court do with those other criminals 
whose guilt or innocence is measured accord- 
ing to a certain fashionable school of crim- 
inologists and psychologists, by their phren- 
ological bumps, by the set of their ears and 
the disposition of their teeth. Is the prison 
system to be equipped with a department 
of surgery, where these physical evidences 
of alleged degeneracy may be removed and 
moral regeneracy thus be achieved by the 
knife? Finally, how is the court of re- 
habilitation to deal with the men “higher 
up,” the corporation evil doers, who are, 
Mr. Bonaparte hopes, soon to be jmmured in 
striped clothing and behind prison walls? 


stowing power to 


The San Francisco Call also indulges 
in a little humor: 


The Molineux plan would be hard on the 
“higher ups.” They might have to stay in 
prison until the crack of doom or until they 
could show themselves fit to be trusted 
where public utility franchises are lying 
about loose. 


Most of the newspapers, however, are 
able to restrain their satirical tendencies, 
and treat the matter with serious consid- 
eration. The Jersey City Journal says: 


The criminal is, after all, a human being, 
however degraded, and his reformation 
would be as valuable to the state as to him- 
self. In default of a better, Mr. Molineux’s 
policy would be well worth trying. 


The Duluth News-Tribune says: 


The proposition is somewhat startling, 
but it should not be pooh-poohed into obli- 
vion. 


The Columbia (South Carolina) State 
revels in its own pessimism. It says: 


In commenting the other day upon the 
suggestion made by Roland B. Molineux we 
said the thing was not practical. Society 
will not again bestow its confidence upon 
the man that betrays it. Only recently 
Captain Oberlin M. Carter, who has served 
a term in federal prison for defrauding the 
government, was given a post of responsibil- 
ity on a railway in Florida, and here is 
one of the characteristic comments of the 
press, which we take from the Norfolk /and- 
mark. “This is a beautiful example to hold 
up before the aspiring youth of the land 
who are told that character is the first es- 
sential in a successful career, and it is a 
beautiful bid for public confidence in the 
management of the railroad.” 


NN AT 
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The Meetings at Madison 


American Economic Association 


American Political Science Association 


American § ociological Society 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


The American Economic 


Association 


Henry R. Seager 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


The principal characteristic of the Eco- 
nomic Association meeting this year was 
the attention devoted to practical appli- 
cations of economic theories. Even Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s somewhat abstract dis- 
cussion of the question whether “Ssav- 
ings” are “income” was given a practical 
turn by his application of his theory to 
problems of taxation; while the frank 
declaration of one critic, that he had 
learned from sad experience not to say 
he agreed with a novel theory until he 
knew just what use was to be made of 
it, expressed very well the temper of this 
year’s members. The range of topics in- 
cluded in the program was unusually ex- 
tensive. Round-table conferences were 
devoted to subjects as diverse as agri- 
cultural economics, the basis of reason- 
able railway rates, asset currency and 
agreements in political economy. These 
were followed on successive days by 
joint sessions with the Sociological So- 
ciety, the Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and the Political Science Asso- 
siation, in which the topics discussed 
were The Principles of Governmental 
ontrol of Business Economics and La- 
or Legislation; The Normal Work Day 
n Coal Mines; Workingmen’s Insur- 
ince in Illinois, and Public Service Com- 
missions. Finally, to complete the sur- 
ey of problems of the day, a special 
€ssion Was devoted to a consideration of 
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“tardy regulation. 


the Relation of the Federal Treasury and 
the Money Market. 

The striking contrast between the gen- 
eral tone of the discussion of these prob- 
lems this year and the tone of discus- 
sions in previous years is described by 
Saying that this year the note of respon- 
sibility was emphasized as never before. 
This was due in part to the fact that 
among the speakers were members of 
government commissions and judges, as 
well as business men and professional 
economists. But it was due even more 
to the consciousness that economists now 
have, that their opinions are beginning to 
carry weight as guides to practical poli- 
cies. Judge Dill indulged perhaps in a 
little friendly suggestion when he as- 
sured his fellow members in the associa- 
tion that the day was dawning when the 
highest courts would cite more frequent- 
ly works on economics than legal prece- 
dents as their authorities in their decis- 
ions ; but that a great change is occurring 
in the respect in which economics is held 
by the public and that economists are 
aware of it, will hardly be disputed. 

Next to the increased sense of respon- 
sibility which was shown, should be men- 
tioned the complete absence of any re- 
actionary tendency. Whatever may be 
the opinion among business classes, it 
was very clear from the reception given 
to Professor Jenks’s presidential ad- 
dress on The Principles of Governmental 
Control over Business, that the econo- 
mists do not ascribe present evils to too 
much regulation but to too little and too 
Touching this issue 
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as touching the question of social and 
labor legislation, the views expressed and 
most heartily applauded were such as 
would have been considered advanced, if 
not radical, even a few years ago. An 
added sense of responsibility is not mak- 
ing economists less confident in their 
advocacy of various forms of govern- 
mental regulation, but more aware of 
the practical difficulties that must be over- 
come in order to make such regulation 
effective. 

Next to the many important contribu- 
tions to economic knowledge and eco- 
nomic thought that were made during 
the meeting, its most valuable fruits will 
probably be the Bulletin on Economic 
Literature, arrangements for the editing 
and publishing of which were made, and 
the work of the committee on agreements 
in political economy which the president 
was authorized to appoint. The Bulle- 
tin is designed to serve as the clearing- 
house for the constantly growing mass 
of economic literature and also as a me- 
dium for conveying information to mem- 
bers in regard to economic matters of 
interest. One of its departments, it was 
suggested, might be given up to reports 
from the committee on agreements, 
whose task it will be to attempt to secure 
through correspondence agreement as to 
the standard definitions to be given of 
the common terms and the best formula- 
tion of the simpler and most widely ac- 
cepted principles. The fact that the 
members of the association deemed the 
time ripe for a renewal of the attempt 
to bring about a greater degree of uni- 
formity in the nomenclature and in the 
formation of elementary principles is 
highly significant. Should this commit- 
tee accomplish the purpose for which it 
was created, its appointment will work as 
important an epoch in the history of eco- 
nomics in the United States, as did the 
organization of the Economic Associa- 
tion twenty-five years ago. 


Rural Social Economy 
John M. Glenn 


A valuable round table conference on 
Agricultural Economics was held by the 
Economic Association, Prof. Carver of 
Harvard presiding. Heads of agricultural 
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schools, professors in university depart- 
ments of agriculture and of political — 
economy, a representative of the United — 
States Department of Agriculture and a 
practical farmer, former Governor Hoard — 
of Wisconsin, followed one another in a © 
series of sharp, strong, stimulating talks — 
¢ 
: 


which were indicative of the growing in- 

terest in the problems of rural life, and 

of the higher appreciation of the unused 
opportunities for development of produc- 
tive power and of character in the coun- j 
try. The discussion brought out well the 
work that is being done by the agricul- — 
tural colleges. They are not only teach- — | 
ing young men and women how to make _ 
the most of a farm but they are training 

leaders and teachers to pass on to others — 
scientific practical knowledge and to de- | 


velop the latent powers of their commu- 
nities. Beside instructing the pupils in 
farming the colleges have special classes 
for farmers, and farmers’ institutes ae 
organized to discuss farm problems. 
The courses in the colleges are being 
broadened to include the economics of © 
agricultural production and distribution, ~ 
and to study the social problems con-— 
nected with agricultural life. There are 
no more vital questions for the United 
States than how to utilize to the utmost” 
the resources of the land with the great-— 
est economy of power and cost, and ve 
; 


to make country life at once attractive 
and profitable. The problem is: How 
can the tendency toward the city be re- 
versed, how can a counter tendency bel 
created and maintained? 4 

The farmer’s ideals must be enlarged. 
He must cultivate himself and his opel 
tunities more intensively. He must be 
stimulated to create for himself a more 
cemplete home life, to look more to th 
fostering of community interests, to real- 
ize the practical personal benefits of asso- 
ciation for the development of common 
interests. The United States is far be- 
hind Europe in its use of the power of 
association in agricultural life. Steady 
and encouraging progress is being made, 
however. For instance, in the West many 
associations have been formed to own 
and manage grain elevators. From such 
associations there come other common 
plans and improvements, and a rise im 


a 
, 


a 
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standards. In the arid regions common 
interest in irrigation plants has begotten 
a broader realization of community pow- 
er and possibility than occurs in the or- 
dinary country district. 

Governor Hoard said that the -farmer 
must learn not to hold two acres to do 
what one acre should do. He also con- 
trasted the men who can express them- 
selves best in words with those who can 
express themselves best in action, urging 
the importance of educating each kind 
according to its special powers. This is 
a sufficient reason why universities 
should establish agricultural along with 
the academic and_ professional depart- 
ments. Several professors of political 
economy told of their courses in the eco- 
nomics of agriculture, designed to give 
students a concrete idea of agriculture as 
a part of the national life of equal impor- 
tance with commerce and industry. 


The American Sociologi- 


cal Society 
Graham Taylor 


If the American Sociological Society 
needed a second annual meeting to prove 
its raison d’etre it fully stood the test by 
demonstrating the clear field for its work 
and the masterful way in which the men 
who read and discussed the papers proved 
themselves to be in possession of the 
field. The selection of Social Conflict as 
the general subject of the program af- 
forded the best possible opportunity to 
exploit both the theoretical and practical 
data dealt with by sociology, and also 
to differentiate the sociological method 
of dealing with it from the historical, 
economic or political approach to the 
same subject. The participation of so 
many of the strongest writers and teach- 
ers of the science, the presence of men 
identified with other closely related de- 
partments, and the large and interesting 
attendance at every session, held sepa- 
rately or jointly, indicated the great hold 
the society has already upon the future. 

In the very first paper Professor Car- 
ver of Harvard threw down the gauntlet 
over which there has always been a sharp 
struggle between those who take the 
more materialistic view of social evolu- 
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tion, and those who give greater empha- 
sis to the psychical stimuli to social ac- 
tion. These two groups themselves il- 
lustrated the inevitability of social con- 
flict throughout the program, for this 
difference of view-point, or perhaps of 
mental temperament, cropped out in 
every discussion and was most pro- 
nounced at the last session. Professor 
Carver’s unqualified assertion that all so- 
cial conflict is rooted in the scarcity of 
economic goods brought Professor Ross 
into the lists with the counter claim 
that the struggle for glory and love ac- 
counted for as much, if not more, of the 
conflict than the economic motive. All 
but one of those who followed filed simi-. 
lar exceptions to the acceptance of any 
single motive as the source of conflict, 
or of any preponderantly materialistic 
basis for it. 

When at the final session the contro- 
versy broke out again in an attempt to: 
forecast the issue of contradictions in be- 
liefs, it evoked those more radical opin- 
ions which always divide men along the- 
lines of their religious convictions. Pro-. 
fessor Giddings maintained that contra- 
dictions of ideas and beliefs are likely- 
to play an unimportant part in forming 
and maintaining antagonistic groups. 
Sectarian and sectional struggle would, 
he thought, ultimately yield to scientific 
secularism, as the belief in the super- 
natural and the miraculous is superseded 
by “profane practicality.’ | Professor: 
George A. Coe of Northwestern Uni- 
versity as strongly reasserted the essen- 


tially religious nature of man and 
claimed that in the psychology of the uni- 
versal religious experience would be 


found the only foundation for ultimate 
harmony. 

The variant, territorial interests, anal- 
yzed by Professor Turner of Wisconsin, 
were acknowledged to be the basis for 
permanent sectional divergence. But 
sectionalism was thought by those who 
discussed his paper, to be increasingly 
counteracted by the growing conscious- 
ness of a countrywide community of in- 
terests. The fact of an increasing race 
friction in the United States between the 
Whites and the Blacks was so incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated by Professor Stone 
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of Washington as not to be challenged. 
While there were protests, in which he 
himself joined, against the injustice of 
the abject subordination of the Blacks 
to the Whites, Professor Stone re-assert- 
‘ed at the end the bald, hard fact of the 
necessity of such subordination, which, 
at the beginning, he had asserted to be 
the only basis upon which this racial in- 
‘compatibility could ever be settled. Pro- 
fessor Thomas took a somewhat more 
hopeful view of the contract between Ori- 
entals and Occidentals whose “conflict 
stimuli” he wittily and eruditely de- 
scribed. His prediction that these peo- 
ples are destined to become “one in con- 
sciousness, though not in blood,” called 
forth varied views, the most critical of 
which were presented in a review of his 
‘paper by a Japanese critic, Dr. Kan-Ichi 
Asakawa of Yale University. 

The two joint sessions registered per- 
haps the highest point of interest reached 
in the progress of the program. The 
presidents of the Economic Association 
and the Sociological Society, were 
heard with equal expectancy. President 
Jenks’s very carefully weighed, decided 
and advanced conclusions on the princi- 
ples of governmental control of business, 
were among the most significant utter- 
ances of the entire occasion. Concerning 
the legal rights involved, he insisted that 
the claim of “natural rights,’ beyond 
what are laid down by law, is a vagary ; 
and that “if our constitution is to do its 
work, it must gradually have its meaning 
adapted by Congress and the courts to 
new conditions as they arise”; and that 
“no technical interpretation in a judicial 
decision can ultimately stand against the 
welfare of the community as it is affected 
‘by economic interests.” He further de- 
‘clared that “rigid public control of pri- 
vate enterprise by commission or inspec- 
ition” is well within the power of the 
‘government and it may be frequently 
found advisable. Indeed he affirmed that 
government “cannot escape responsibil- 
ity for control and must extend the range 
of its control, unless business men learn 
to recognize more fully their obligation 
to the general public and to see more 
clearly the fiduciary character of their 
business.” ‘On the whole,” he conclud- 
ed, “the government probably needs to 
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extend its control, especially over the 
larger companies, unless their managers 
take the public much more fully into their 
confidence than they do now. In every 
case our final appeal is to common sense, 
good judgment and unselfish regard of 
public welfare.” 

President Lester F. Ward’s address 
was an ingenious balancing of the dis- 
advantages of artificial inequalities 
against the advantages of natural ine- 
qualities in social progress. 
ciency of mankind would be increased 
one hundredfold,” he thought, “if artifi- 
cial inequalities were abolished.” 

Popular interest expressed itself in the 
largest attendance upon the discussion of 
the question: “Is class conflict in Ameri- 
ca growing and inevitable?” In his pa- 
per, Professor Commons limited the field 
for-class conflict to about eleven million 
laborers and servants and two million 
employers. These are the residuum of 
the 24,000,000 engaged in industry after 
6,000,000 farmers and tenants, 3,750,000 
farm laborers, and 1,500,000 of the profes- 
sional and agent classes are deducted. But 
he still further reduced the classes in ac- 
tual conflict to “not more than 6,000,000 
wage earners, and 1,500,000 employers.” 
Yet he affirmed their importance to be 
far greater than their numbers because 
they operate fundamental industries, like 
railways and coal mines and command 
strategic points. The primitive competi- 
tion of employer against employer was 
shown to be a children’s game compared 
with the modern competition of manager 
against manager to reduce the cost of 
production. On the labor side machinery 
and organization are making speed more 
of a factor than skill. The means of 
measuring and maintaining the worker’s 
capacity for speed are as accurate as the 
meters which register the energy of a 
dynamo. By “hiring and firing’ em- 
ployes, the mechanism of a shop is kept 
at the maximum of power. Immigration 
was held to intensify the conflict and to 
shatter class solidarity. The organization 
of labor he thought would be increasing- 
ly disintegrated by such application of 
“industrial psychology” upon the part of 
corporations and associated employers as 
the unions had never met heretofore. 
The reasons that keep the workers from 
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effectively organizing, re-enforced by the 
deep distrust of politics, will prevent them 
from turning to the Socialist party. “TI 
do not look,” he said, “for a Socialist 
party to recruit these votes, I look for 
a demagogue.” A labor party is‘to be 
‘expected which, however, is not likely to 
attract all of its own minority class. The 
public as the great third Class, he de- 
‘clared “to be beginning to assert its right 
to hold the balance between the two 
struggling classes.” It is doing so partly 
by re-asserting the right in industrial 
cases to trial by jury. Whether a real 
class conflict is inevitable, Professor 
Commons thought would depend upon 
getting the public to restore equilibrium 
between the two conflicting classes soon 
enough to prevent forceable outbreak. 
This can be done only by preventing the 
interference of intermediary political ma- 
chinery. If equilibrium is thus restored 
by the public then “no one class or part 
of a class will be big enough to’ swing 
ali the voters. Like the waves on the 
‘ocean, it may move up and down, but 
it comes back to the level of the massive 
bulk beneath.” 

All who followed Professor Commons 
agreed with his analysis of the situation, 
excepting Professor Hoxie of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He sharply dissent- 
ed in an exhaustive argument based on 
the fundamental and ineradicable psy- 
chological differences between the con- 
flicting industrial classes, which he 
termed “industrial psychology,” and “pe- 
<uniary psychology.” 


The American Political 
Science Association 


James W. Garner 
University of Illinois 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
which has been held since its organization 
at New Orleans in 1902. At the recent 
meeting at Madison three principal 
‘groups of topics were considered: First, 
our relations with Latin America; second, 
the newer institutional forms of democ- 
racy; and third, proposed reforms in the 
administration of punitive justice. 
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In the consideration of the first ques- 
tion the most important contribution was 
the address of John Barrett, director 
of the Bureau of American Republics. 
Mr. Barrett’s well known enthusiasm for 
Latin-American questions and his famil- 
iarity with conditions in that part of the 
world, derived from a somewhat lengthy 
residence at various southern capitals, 
made him eminently qualified to take the 
leading part in the discussion of the sub- 
ject assigned him. His address was full 
of revelations to many who heard him, 
since North American ignorance of South 
American affairs is little short of aston- 
ishing. He spoke of the marvelous in- 
dustrial progress which has been made in 
most of the southern republics during the 
last few years, of the fine culture and 
scholarship of the upper classes of so- 
ciety, of their ancient and, in some cases, 
highly developed educational institutions, 
of their literature, of their magnificent 
cities with their splendid parks, boule- 
vards and theaters and of the immense 
possibilities of South America—indus- 
trial, commercial and educational. He 
dwelt upon the far-reaching effects which 
the completion of the Panama Canal will 
produce upon the development of the 
western part of the South American con- 
tinent and upon the promotion of trade 
relations with the United States. The 
sending of the fleet to the Pacific coast, 
he declared, would have a salutary effect 
in South America by impressing the 
Latin-American mind with the power of 
the great republic of the north, and by 
arousing a feeling of admiration 
rather than suspicion or jealousy. Better 
relations, he asserted, were beginning to 
exist between the south and the north 
through the gradual removal of misun- 
derstandings and the correction of mis- 
conceptions, a result mainly of increas- 
ing intercourse between the people of 
the various republics. Quite the most im- 
portant event in the history of Ameri- 
can relations during the last half century 
was, according to Mr. Barrett, the re- 
cent triumphal tour of Secretary Root, 
the significance of which has hardly been 
appreciated by the people of North 
America where only meager reports of 
his speeches and journeyings were re- 
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ported. This latter circumstance the 
speaker compared with the strong inter- 
est which was shown throughout Europe 
in Mr. Root’s mission, as indicated by 
the long dispatches published in the Eu- 
ropean press. Professor Rowe’s and 
Professor Shepherd’s educational mis- 
sions according to Mr. Barrett, have also 
done much to remove mistrust and pro- 
mote cordiality of feeling. 

A number of academic scholars and 
practical politicians participated in the 
discussion of the newer institutional 
forms of democracy: the referendum in 
its various forms, the initiative, the recall, 
proportional representation, popular 


election of U. S. senators and direct 


nomination of candidates for public of- 
fice. The extent to which the representa- 
tive system is being modified or displaced 
by the direct action of the people in the 
business of government was forcibly 
brought out in most of the speeches and 
particularly in that of the president of the 
association, Frederick N. Judson. Some 
predictions were made that unless there 
is an early reaction against the present 
tendency, direct participation of the peo- 
ple in the most important matters of gov- 
ernment will soon have come to pass in 
many of the states. The changed con- 
ception of the relation between the rep- 
resentative and his constituent—a con- 
ception which is coming more and more 
to regard the representative as a mere 
instrument of public opinion rather than 
an agent possessing independence of 
judgment and action, was also empha- 
sized as one of the tendencies which is 
making notable inroads upon the pure 
representative system. Much was said of 
the comparative merits of the representa- 
tive and primary systems of government, 
the conclusion being, as far as there was 
any, that direct government is ill-adapted 
except where the electorate possesses a 
high degree of intelligence and where 
the service required is one which can be 
performed without the necessity of tech- 
nical or administrative knowledge. The 
problem of democracy was stated to be 
the problem of reconciling administra- 
tive efficiency with popular participation. 
Chicago was cited as a city in which the 
referendum has been employed with re- 
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markable success, a result due mainly to 
the extraordinary interest of the people 
in the questions of public policy submit- 
ted, and to the enlightenment of the elec- 
torate through the campaigns of educa- 
tion that preceded the referendal vote in 
each case. The subject of primary elec- 
tion laws naturally came in for consid- 
eration in this connection and several 
illuminating contributions were present- 
ed to the association on this live and im- 
portant topic. 

It is encouraging to note the interest 
which the American Political Science As- 
sociation is taking in the movement to 
arouse sentiment in favor of introducing 
much needed reforms into the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law, which, it is 
now generally admitted, has all but bro- 
ken down in many communities. A 
year ago a committee was appointed to 
consider the matter and there is reason 
now to believe that in a short time the 
association may possess the means nec- 
essary to undertake a thorough investi- 
gation of the causes of the evils so gen- 
erally complained of, and to make sug- 
gestions as to the remedies to be applied 
for the correction of the more flagrant 
abuses. At the recent meeting a number 
of able and sensible addresses were made 
by practical lawyers and publicists, point- 
ing out the inherent and acquired diff- 
culties in the administration of punitive 
justice, and suggesting the means by 
which those difficulties may be overcome 


preme Court of Iowa, in particular, called 
attention to the intolerable delays in 
starting trials and the growing tendency 
to subordinate substantive justice to mere 
matters of practice, and urged that ap- 
peals be restricted to more reasonable 
limits ; that reversals by the higher courts. 
be prohibited except upon errors which 
are substantial and which affect prejudi- — 
cially the rights of the accused, that jury 
challenging be limited, that judicial pro- 
cedure be simplified, and that the judge © 
be given larger powers in conducting — 
trials so as to prevent the abuses due to ~ 
the almost unlimited freedom of counsel 
and juries. 

All the speakers were agreed that the 
indeterminate sentence should be more 
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generally introduced and that in general 
more modern and humane methods of 
punishment should be adopted. The 
address of Samuel J. Barrows was espe- 
cially able on this point. 

James Bryce, British ambassador to 
the United States, was elected president 
of the Political Science Association. 
The next meeting will occur at Rich- 
mond, Va., one year from this date. 


The American Association 
for Labor Legislation 


John R. Commons 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin 


The American branch of the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation 
held a joint session with the American 
Economic Association. The address by 
- the president, Richard T. Ely of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on Economic The- 
ory and Labor Legislation, showed that 
the great classical economists who Op- 
posed legislation on behalf of labor did 
so, not through lack of sympathy, but 
on account of the ascendency in their 
minds of the extreme doctrines of over- 
population and a predetermined wages 
fund. These doctrines are no longer 
held in any such degree as to shut out 
legislation favorable to the wages, hours 
and conditions of labor. Economic the- 
ory indeed permits even further advance, 
and economists are asserting the right 
and advantage of the state to protect not 
only children and women but also adult 
men in making their labor contracts. 
Slavery and oppression have always 
clothed themselves under the form of free 
contract, and the economists seeking be- 
neath the forms find-that real freedom 
consists in restricting the nominal free- 
dom of contract. This aspect of the sub- 
ject has not yet been fully set before our 
courts, but they may be expected to look 
to economists for a realistic interpreta- 
tion of the constitution. 

Professor Thomas K. Urdahl present- 
ed a survey of the hours of labor in coal 
mines of all countries and states, whether 
unregulated, or regulated by trade unions 
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or legislation. Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, University of Chicago, de- 
scribed in detail the proposed working- 
men’s insurance in Illinois and the influ- 
ences that promote or retard legislation 
to advance it at the present time. These 
papers will be published by the associa- 
tion at an early date. 

An interesting Outline of a Program 
of Social Legislation with Special Refer- 
ence to Wage Earners was offered by 
Professor Henry R. Seager of Columbia 
University. Under the heading Meas- 
ures to Protect Prevailing Standards of 
Living, he included workmen’s compen- 
sation, state directed sick-insurance clubs, 
old age pensions, provision against losses 
due to unemployment. Under Measures 
to Elevate Standards of Living he in- 
cluded postal savings bank, factory leg- 
islation for women and children, and in- 
dustrial education. 

The Association for Labor Legislation 
is not organized directly to promote legis- 
lation but to investigate and to publish 
the facts regarding the progress of leg- 
islation in all states and countries. An 
important step was taken at this meeting 
towards placing the association in the 
way of carrying out these objects. On 
account of the resignation of the secre- 
tary, Dr. Adna F. Weber of New York, 
it was decided to move the headquarters 
to Madison, Wisconsin, and to form a 
local executive council to co-operate with 
the new secretary, John R. Commons, of 
the University of Wisconsin. The local 
council consists of Richard T. Ely, Pro- 
fessor T. S. Adams, John D. Beck, 
commissioner of labor; M. O. Lorenz, 
deputy commissioner, and Charles Mc- 
Carthy of the State Legislative Refer- 
ence Department. The National Execu- 
tive Council is to be enlarged, and 
the new president elected is Professor 
Hi. W. Farnam, of Yale University. The 
treasurer is Luther S. Hanks, Madison, 
Wisconsin. The executive council is tak- 
ing up the matter of systematizing and 
advancing the work of the association, 
and the readers of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons will be kept informed of the 
work as it develops. 


The Trend of Things 


“Those who hoard money by cutting off 
their charities, because they are in a panic 
and are the victims of fright, are in many 
ways as unthinkingly brutal as the men who 
tread down women to escape from fire or a 
sinking boat,” says The Outlook in an edi- 
torial in the January issue. Calling atten- 
tion to a recent speech by Jacob H. Schiff of 
New York city, in which he emphasized the 
danger that confronts many organized chari- 
ties dependent on public generosity, because 
regular contributors are cutting down their 
customary gifts, The Outlook says: 

“Reports from many such organizations 
indicate that this process has already begun; 
and it is quite clear that the charities are 
facing a difficult and trying season, and that 
their incomes are likely to be very seriously 
reduced. In some cases, organizations which 
are sorely needed may be very seriously em- 
barrassed. This ought not to be. The Out- 
look commented editorially last week on the 
hoarding of which a great many people are 
guilty at the expense of those who supply 
them with the necessities of life. Another 
group of people will hoard—for that is what 
it amounts to—by either reducing or entire- 
ly cutting off their gifts to charities. Many 
others who are not hoarding, vut who feel 
the necessity of reducing the_r expenditures, 
will begin with their charities. The gifts 
to charities ought to be the last to be touch- 
ed. Those organizations which care in one 
way or another for the unfortunate in all 
the vicissitudes of life ought to be the very 
last to suffer from a temporary financial 
stringency. Those who hoard money by cut- 
ting off their charities, because they are ina 
panic and are the victims of fright, are in 
many ways as unthinkingly brutal as the 
men who tread down women and children to 
escape from fire or from a sinking boat. The 
last thing that a man ought to think of in 
such a crisis is his own safety. For such 
men there is no decent excuse. In cutting 
down their gifts for generous services to 
their fellows they are showing an ignoble 
nature. Those who must reduce their ex- 
penses ought to begin with themselves. Let 
them bear the burden of self-denial instead 
of shifting it to someone else. When a 
man reduces his charities, he takes some- 
thing of the load from his own shoulders and 
puts it on the shoulders of the weak, the 
sick. the friendless, the unfortunate. Above 
all, he puts it, in many cases, on the should- 
ers of little children. The joy of life is in 
giving, for all service is a gift; and every 
man who cuts down the quantity or the qual- 
ity of his service deprives himself of just 
so much pure happiness. If the door of hos- 
pitality is to be closed, it ought not to be 
cloged on the Christ who comes to us every 
day in the need of some destitute woman, 
the unconscious cry of some neglected child, 
the plea for help from some man trampled 
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in the mire. We may shut out our pleas- 
ures; we ought never to shut out the great 
world of suffering, or to turn a deaf ear to 
the need of the human brotherhood to which 


we belong. 
* * * 


The New York Times in its issue of Jan-- 


uary 2, has an editorial entitled The Festival 
Spirit, in which it comments on the street 
scenes of New Year’s Eve and draws a moral 
from them. There were crowds on all the 
thoroughfares and those who made them up 
were out to celebrate and ready to show 
enthusiasm over anything that roused them 
to it. The spirit was willing but it knew 
not how to manifest itself. To the majority 
of would-be merry makers the advent of the 
New Year meant little but a change of calen- 
dar. They regarded the passing of the 
years with nothing of the stern sense of their 
approaching end that characterized the at- 
tendants at the old watch night services. 
They were looking for amusement and when 
they found it they gave it a grateful recep- 
tion. To the chimes they listened atten- 
tively and they cheered the dropping of the 
illuminated ball from the Times tower. 

“The really obvious moral’, says the 
Times, “is that our great, mixed population 
yearns for festivals, but lacks the power to 
make them. As we develop in this twentieth 
century we may set this matter right. Great 
municipal festivals in various neighborhoods 
of the city on the days we celebrate may take 
the place of mere ‘skylarking,’ with confu- 
sion and noise and general discomfort. The 
East Side and Harlem and the outlying bor- 
oughs should have their festivals at home, 
with music and illuminations, dances and pro- 
cessions, and such other symbols of the spirit 
of the hour as time and thought may sug- 
gest. Certainly we have had enough of the 
joyless confusion with which each new year 
has been welcomed since the dawn of the 
century.” 

* * * 

A Greater New York with 10,000.000 inhab- 
itants is promised for 1920, by Chester W. 
Parish in The Independent. Where will this 
surprising population live? To house it 
there must be an annual erection of 50,000 
new dwellings and as these go up so will the 
value of land on Manhattan Island and even 
in the adjacent districts. There really seems 
no limit to possibilities in price. Four dol- 
lars a square inch, the highest real estate 
value in the world, was paid for a plot on 
Wall street two years ago and with the com- 
pletion of the sub-river tunnels to New Jer- 
sey, values in the financial and business sec- 
tions of the city aré certain to soar. As the 
business sections increase in extent and 
value, the residential portions of the city be- 
come more restricted and the rents propor- 
tionately rise. Few private houses are built. 
Real estate owners find apartments and tene- 
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ments far more profitable investments and 
it is in them the millions of 1920 must seek 
their homes. Of tenements Mr. Parish says: 

“There was talk last year of overbuilding 
in some tenement sections. It is true that 
many houses were almost without tenants 
for a time last fall and winter. Immigra- 
tion has remedied that, and with very little 
building of tenements this year, there is 
likely to be more congestion next spring and 
further increases in rents. 

“Tenement house property in Manhattan is 
largely held by foreigners, who are of the 
people who inhabit the houses and who, by 
their knowledge of their tenants are able to 
properly manage their holdings. Some own- 
ers have bought their houses subject to three 
or four mortgages. By economy and con- 
stant attention these are, after years, re- 
duced to one or two. Except to one who has 
ability to handle tenement dwellers, the in- 
come is not worth the care of ownership, and 
So tenements are passed over by those who 
can afford to buy better grades of property.” 

* * * 

Colliers starts the new year with an opti- 
mistic “common welfare” editorial on the 
Rising Tides that “really influence the happi- 
ness of man.” 

“A far better earth has been conceived by 
wise men in every age. AS an example, 
listen to that American Philosopher and his- 
torian, John Fiske, in The Destiny of Man: 
‘If we can imagine a future time when 
warfare and crime shall have been done away 
with forever, when disease shall have been 
curbed, and when every human being by 
moderate labor can secure ample food and 
shelter, we can also see that in such a state 
of things the work of civilization would be 
by no means completed ...I believe that 
such a time will come.’ 

“We discuss personalities and the politics 
of scrambling for position, and, meantime, 
with the slowly onward movement of a gla- 
cier, changes occur which really influence 
the happiness of man. Well would it be if 
all these alterations might be accomplished 
in a moment, but, sadly, experience teaches 
us that steps, in order to be secure, must be 
Single and rather short. If they are in the 
right direction we can at least cheer up, 
knowing how far back we are often set by 
one false move. Obviously, civilization is 
imperfect, when men who wish to work must 
starve; when the machinery of production is 
used in producing champagne, tobacco, and 
fancy waistcoats, while thousands of children 
labor and millions of women walk the streets. 
Obviously, unless this world fails to solve 
its problems, the time must come when will- 
ingness to work will mean ability to live; 
when factories cannot close while hunger 
rages and families are huddled in grimy 
squalor. Each move toward justice, kind- 
ness, and equal opportunity brings nearer 
the hour when the spirit of human existence 
shall no longer be the spirit of war, and 
when the meek shall have their share of in- 
heritance on the earth.” 
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In Colliers for December 28 appears the 
first of two articles recounting the “every 
day experiences of girls who work in the big 
shops.” Emilie Benson Knipe tells the 
story as related to her by a Miss Curtis, who. 
is described as “wholly typical of the aver- 
age shop-girl.” 

“There isn’t any use goin’ over the differ- 
ent kinds of men that insult you every day,’” 
Says Miss Curtis. 
You saw in the papers maybe about a girl 
that called the store detective when some fel- 
low insulted her? 
rested and the judge gave it to him proper. 
But how about the 
much about her afterward, I’ll bet. 
her job. That’s what happened to her. She’q 
be sure to in our store, all right. 
a fine time if every man that insulted one of 


What 
then? You know he has a wife and children; 
but that don’t help you any, and you’ve got 
to keep your. job or go hungry. 

“And all the time we're fair crazy to have 
some decent kind of fun, to go to the theatre, 
to have nice clothes, to be comfortable—like 


us when we come home at night, who gives 
us a kiss and a hug and hopes we ain’t tired 
when we’re blue and 
all that—but we don’t get it, and it makes it 
all the harder to stand.” 

“Don’t you ever get frightened going home 
alone at night?” I asked as she started out. 

“That wouldn’t do me much good: beside, 
this ain’t late. Why, many and many a 
time, when we're takin’ stock or gettin’ ready 
for a holiday sale I don’t get away till twelve 
o’clock and after.” 

“But they pay you extra for that?” 

She laughed. “You don’t know ’em. Pay 
you extra! They’d laugh at you. No, in- 
deed, they own you, body and soul, when you 
work in a department store.” 

It is hard to believe that the Miss Curtis 
of whom Miss Knipe writes is “wholly typi- 
cal of the average shop girl.” That there 
are stores and shops in which conditions 
exist similar to those described, there ig not 
a doubt, but the author should visit some of 
the great department stores of the large 
cities and towns and see the efforts for the 
betterment of employes that are being suc- 
cessfully made. Perhaps she would then 
modify Miss Curtis’s statement that “they 
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own you body and goul when you work in a 
department store.” 

The second installment of Miss Knipe’s ar- 
ticle appearing in the January 4 Colliers. 
tells of the deadening monotony Gia cue 
“homes” for working girls where Say gink 
is just a unit in the system, just what she is 
all day long in the store, with no personality. 
She might as well be numbered as have a 
name. What she wants is her own room 
where she may lie on the bed with her work- 
ing clothes on if she is so minded; where 
she may read all night if it pleases her. A 
place that belongs to her absolutely, and not 
one among fifty, all alike. It isn’t so much 
that she desires to do unusual things, but 
that she may do them. It’s the liberty, the 
feeling of personal possession, we girls crave, 
and that isn’t possible in homes. That is one 
of the difficulties, and another is the lack of 
suitable place for us to see our men friends.” 

If the store in which Miss Curtis worked 
is typical, as the author leads one to believe, 
it’s a great wonder that department store 
customers receive as much attention from 
the girls behind the counters as they do. In 
fact it’s a great wonder that they receive any 
attention whatever for “in our store there’s 
as many as fifty empty pint flasks of whisky 
and gin picked up every night in the wash 
room. First the girls take headache pow- 
ders to brace ’em up when they’re dead on 
their feet. Then they take to gin or whisky, 
just a little to begin with, but I guess it 
makes them feel better for a while, and then 
it ain’t no time before they’re at it every 
couple of hours. I say it’s just awful be- 
cause a girl like that ain’t responsible, and 
Lord knows it’s hard enough to be straight 
when you’ve got all your wits; but drinkin’ 
is gettin’ worse, all the same. Seems as if 
they were driven to it, and there are days 
when I feel ready to take anything to keep 
me goin’! There’s hundreds of girls, more 
like thousands I guess, who are at it all the 
time. These little tea-rooms—you’ve seen 
the signs on cross streets? Well, you go in 
there after closin’ time and you'll find ’em 
full of shop-girls drinkin’ whisky out of tea- 
cups.” 

* * * 

In a letter to the New York Times Profes- 
sor Robinson of Columbia University jus- 
tifies himself for having used what an edi- 
torial writer in that paper described as “the 
emphatic manner and showy phraseology of 
sensational journalism” in criticising exist- 
ing methods of teaching history. 

Professor Robinson pleads for the teach- 
ing of those historical facts which concern 
the present, and the omission of the others. 
He considers Greek architecture, for exam- 
ple, “more important from this standpoint 
than the origin of the Lycian league or the 
functions of the archons; and he even ven- 
tures to suggest that “to trace the develop- 
ment of our minuscules or lower case letters 
from the days of Pompeian wax tablets to 
those of Aldus and Froebel would be at 
once more amusing and more instructive 
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than to determine the antecedents of the 
Concordat of Worms.” 

The war on poverty is cited as one of the 
vivid present interests which offers a good 
point of departure back into history. “Only 
history can explain why this war could 
hardly have begun in earnest before the 
opening of the nineteenth century; how 
new campaigns have been planned from time 
to time, and how old hopes have been 
quenched and fresh ones taken their place.” 

* * * 

“In America your rich men and men of 
ability must learn more of the stewardship 
of ownership.” That is a part of the Bishop 
of London’s message to the American people 
appearing in the January Cosmopolitan. 

The bishop believes that a city that has 
the “moral, religious and physical grip on its 
slums that New York has” is indeed a great 
city. “Remember, it is impossible to be a 
Christian on Sunday and not on other days 
of the week. I wish you could adopt there 
the plan I was fortunate enough to be able 
to introduce into London, a plan of having 
great commitees composed of priests and lay- 
men, workingmen and capitalists who meet 
together to plan out religious and social cam- 
paigns for the betterment of the poor. 

“Have you ever thought why there are rich 
and poor at all? That is a question you 
often muse on in your crowded American 
cities, one I often have to face in London. 
I reconcile my belief in God and his love for 
the wretched millions on the East Side of 
New York, in Hast London, and other great 
cities, teeming millions of the unfortunate 
seemingly abandoned by both God and men, 
with this, the rich minority have in trust for 
all others. Disregard of this is the cause 
of all social evils. If every man considered 
himself a steward there would be no object 
in dishonesty. Do away, Americans, with 
the triumphs of capital over labor.” 

“One afternoon I went through New York’s 
Bast Side. From what I saw there you seem 
to have a splendid grip on the slum question, 
and yet you have not begun to do it all as 
yet. ... I would propose an international 
competition between New York and London 
in the matter of looking after the poor. Open- 
air meetings held through your poorer dis- 
tricts impressed me mightily. One thing 
interested me mightily—the poor people were 
so willing to talk to me, and I enjoyed 
highly my dinner in a one-cent restaurant on 
the Bowery. The men in there, workmen 
all of them, fine sturdy fellows, talked frank- 
ly to me, and we had a great chat.” 

* * * 


Paul E. Hanus, professor of education in 
Harvard, contributes an article to the Janu- 
ary Atlantic Monthly on the need of indus- 
trial education in the United States. Twenty- 
five thousand children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age are out of school in 
Massachusetts working at occupations in 
which they learn little or nothing,—this was 
the report of the Massachusets Commission 
on Industrial and Technical Education. Mr. 
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Hanus gives the following striking example },| Sion, has recently been inaugurated by the 


of the outlook on life of one of the twenty- 
five thousand “tradeless” boys: / 
“This boy said, ‘Can’t you find me a job 
that would pay me better? ‘How old are 
you?’ he was asked. ‘Twenty-one.’ ‘What 
can you do?’ ‘Well, you see, I left school 
at fifteen; I have drifted about from one 
thing to another since; recently my father 
died, and I find it necessary to earn more in 
order to help myself and my family.’ Here 
was a youth twenty-one years of age, with 
no capacity todo anything that is worth pay- 
ing more for than the sum paid for the ju- 
venile services that he had been engaged in 
since he was fifteen years old. This case is 
probably typical of the twenty-five thousand 
young people in Massachusetts to whom I 
referred. And it is only too probable that 
what is true of Massachusetts is true of 
other states. The investigation referred to 
also revealed the fact that a large propor- 
tion—the majority—of these children could 
be in school between the ages of fourteen and 
Sixteen if the school afforded a training that 
promised increased earning capacity. It 
is fair to conclude, therefore, that the pres- 
ent condition of many young workers, typi- 
fied by our elevator boy, is preventable.” 


* *+ 


In line with suggestions made by Andrew 
W. Edson in his article on Public Schools 
and Defectives in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons for January 4, the following announce- 
ment appearing in the Detroit Medical Jour- 
nal is of particular interest: 

“A movement which is of special import- 
ance to the physicians of the city and which 
should be heartily supported by the profes- 


Board of Education. This is the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study the mentally 
deficient and backward children in the De- 
troit public schools. 

“Unless Detroit has a miraculous freedom 
from the almost uniform percentages of other 
American cities, there are now scattered 
through her public schools over five hundred 
mentally deficient children. These children 
get little good from the usual school-room 
routine and are a terrible drag upon the 
progress of the normal children. The well- 
being of all demands that they should be 
placed in special rooms under teachers ac- 
quainted with the methods most successful 
with that class of children. Many of these 
children, about ninety per cent in fact, have 
physical defects needing medical attention. 
The range of these affections is very wide, but 
among the most common may be mentioned 
adenoids, intestinal auto-intoxication, and 
cretinism. The commission hopes to be able 
to have many of these defects treated. The 
family physician will be called upon when 
there is one. Parents who are unable to pay 
and have no regular medical attendant will 
be referred to a commission of the profession 
who will be expected to give their service 
free. 

“The possibilities of the work are great. 
The good of the public schools demands that 
it be done. Almost every other large city 
in the country has already arranged for this 
work. It is not intended to trespass at all 
upon the field of any physician, and if it 
should be found that persons able to pay are 
imposing at any time upon the commission, 
the chairman states that he will be very 
grateful to be advised of the fact.” 


Jottings 


Detroit Housing Photographs.—The photo: 
graphs accompanying the article on De. 
troit’s housing problem by Rabbi Leo M. 
Franklin, appearing in the January 4 issue 
of this magazine, were taken by V. P. Ran- 
dall of Detroit. 

. 


Women’s Trade Union League.—At the 
regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Women’s Trade Union League held on Jan- 
uary 6, the organization decided to formally 
join the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. The following delegates to the 
March meeting of the national body were 
appointed: Miss Rose Schneiderman of the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, Miss 
Leonora O’Reilly, and Miss Melinda Scott of 
the Hat Trimmers’ Union. After a long 
discussion ofthe advisability of placing 
“more of the direct government in the hands 
of the league members, instead of the execu- 
tive board, the motion for adoption was 
voted down. This section of the constitution 
will be referred to a committee which will 
report at the annual meeting. 


Miss Alice Bennett reported on the work 
that the league is doing in trying to or- 
ganize Italian working girls. Miss Bennett 
is anxious to receive any information re- 
garding the difference in wages between 
union and non-union Italian girls. 


The Tuberculosis Exhibit, New York.—The 
exhibit of the Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York was opened 
on January 8, in the Twenty-third street side 
of the Metropolitan Life Building, 1 Madison 
avenue. The exhibit has just been returned 
from Norfolk, where it was shown during 
the Jamestown Exposition. New features of 
the exhibit are models showing how tuber- 
culosis can be treated without leaving home. 
There are several models of tenement blocks. 
Stereopticon views will be thrown on a 
screen in the Twenty-third street windows. 
Informal talks will be given each day at 
noon by doctors and others interested in 
the work. It is through the kindness of 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
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tan Insurance Company, that the committee 
was given the use of the rooms. The exhibit 
will remain at 1 Madison avenue for two 
weeks. 


The Care of Families in Which There is 
Tuberculosis—A conference under the aus- 
pices of the committee on district work of 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, will be held in the assembly hall of 
the United Charities Building, 105 Hast 22d 
street, Monday afternoon, January 13, at four 
o’clock. The subject for consideration will 
be The Care of Families in Which There is 
Tuberculosis. There will be brief addresses 
by Dr. James Alexander Miller, Edward T. 
Devine and Dr. Silas F. Hallock, followed 
by an open discussion of the subject. Invi- 
tation is extended to all members of each of 
the ten district committees, the district 
agents, to the members of the committee on 
district work and to the officers of the so- 
ciety. It is hoped that this meeting, and 
{he others of a similar kind which are to 
follow, may be the means of determining a 
uniform policy in the treatment of various 
well defined groups of cases common to the 
work of all district committees. 


New York Public Charity Buildings Ap- 
proved.—The Art Commission of the City of 
New York approves of the design and loca- 
tion of the following buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities: The detention 
house for insane patients at the City Poor 
Farm, two dormitories for the City Poor 
Farm, tuberculosis infirmary and pathologi- 
cal building for the Metropolitan Hospital, 
nurses’ home for the Children’s Hospital on 
Randall’s Island, hospital pavilion for City 
Home for the Aged and Infirm on Blackwell’s 
Island, and the layout of the Metropolitan 
Hospital District on Blackwell’s Island. 


Care of the Convalescent Poor.—The sec- 
tion on public health of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, of which Linsly R. Wil- 
liams, M. D., is chairman, and Haven Hmer- 
son, M. D., is secretary, has announced a 
meeting to take place at 17 West Forty-third 
street on January 14, at 8.15 p. mM. These 
papers will be read: The Care of the Poor, 
Convalescent from Surgical Diseases, Wil- 
liam M. Polk, M. D.; The After Care of the 
Insane Poor, The Need, the Difficulties and 
the Results, Professor Morris Loeb; The 
Need of Gare for the Convalescent from the 
Hospital Standpoint, S. T. Armstrong, M. whe 
The Care of the Convalescent Poor in Their 
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Homes, Lee K. Frankel, 
will be followed by a 
Dr. J. W. Brannan, Dr. John S. Billings, JT,, 
Dr. C. N. B. Cammac, Dr. T. C. Janeway and 
E. T. Devine will take part. 


Conferences on the Evils of Pauperism.— 
On the third Tuesday of each month from 
January to May, 1908, there will be a con- 
ference under the auspices of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York. The con- 
ferences will be held in the assembly hall of 
the United Charities Building, 105 East 22d 
street, and the general topic ‘of discussion 
at them will be The Evils of Pauperism. 

The first conference will take place on 
January 21, 1908, at 11 a. mM. The topics of 


the morning and the speakers will be The 


Night Courts—Their Aim and _ Purpose, 


Judge Charles S. Whitman; The Protective’ 


Work of the Traveller’s Aid Association, 
Miss Grace Dodge; Reformative Influence 
Extended to Young Offenders by Probation 
Officers, Miss Maude HE. Miner, 

These ladies form the committee in charge 
of the conferences: Miss Kate Bond, chair- 
man; Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Mrs. Ss. 


Bradbhurst Clark, Mrs. John Erving, Mrs. R. 


I. Wyeth, Jr., Mrs. F. S, Sellew, secretary, 
and Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll. : 

No tickets are required at these confer- 
ences and the public is invited to attend 
them. 


Legal Aid Bureau.—The 


reau of the Edueational Alliance, New: 
York, reports that 2,083 persons called 
during the month of November. Of these 


626 cases were filed, 327 for work, labor and 
services, that is, wage questions. 
were domestic troubles. Thirty-eight cases 
were settled in the bureau, seven were taken 
to court, seventy-three were not heard from 
after being reported to the bureau. 

The various activities of the Educational 
Alliance are in full swing. There are 900 
children in the Baron de Hirsch School. 
The industrial and manual training classes 
are filled to their capacity. 

The entire sixth floor has been set aside 
for permanent club rooms. The club de- 
partment in the evening has had to use 
class rooms that had been used through the 
day. The children’s theatre was closed on 
Sunday, December 8, because of the new 
ruling. The money was refunded to the 
large audience that had gathered. 700 chil- 
dren, who had paid ten cents each, were 
thus disappointed. 


Ph. D.. The papers. 
discussion in which 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


EXHIBIT OF 
CONGESTION 


Unique in name and promising in out- 
line is the Exhibit of Congestion of 
Population in New York which is to 
be held for two weeks beginning March 
Q in the American Museum of Natural 
History. The object of the ex- 
hibit is “to make clear the conditions, 
causes and evils of the massing of peo- 
ple in New York, and in limited areas: 
the present methods of dealing with the 
problems involved ; and the methods, leg- 
islative and other, which should be adopt- 
ed to remedy such congestion.” Govern- 
or Hughes, Mayor McClellan and other 
public men will take part in the confer- 
ence which is to accompany the exhibit. 

The general subjects considered, which 
are to be illustrated by maps, charts, 
models and removing pictures are: 

Physiographic and economic causes for 
the growth of population in New York eity; 
density and distribution of nationalities; 
housing conditions: children in congested 
districts; industries and industrial condi- 
tions; crime and immorality; health, sick- 
ness and mortality; accidents and violence; 
recreation; protection and relief; city gov- 
ernment; methods of distributing the pop- 
ulation. 

Several of the city departments and 
practically all of the social, charitable 
and civic bodies of the city will partici- 
bate. The general committee in charge, 
of which Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, head- 
worker of Greenwich House, is chair- 
nan, and Benjamin C. Marsh executive 
ecretary, is as follows: 

David Blaustein, Alfred J. Boulton, 
foward Bradstreet, Metropolitan Parks As- 
ociation; D. M. Bressler, Industrial Remo- 


al Committee; H. C. Bumpus, director of 
\merican Museum of Natural History; R. 
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Fulton Cutting, The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor; 
Miss Mary RE. Dreier, Women’s Trade Union 
League; Livingston Farrand, National Com- 
mittee for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis; John H. Finley, president City 
College of New York; Lee K. Frankel, Unit- 
ed Hebrew Charities; Miss Pauline Gold- 
mark, New York City Consumers’ League; 
H. R. L. Gould, City and Suburban Homes 
Company; John GC. Henry, International 
Wood Carvers’ Union; George A. Hall, New 
York Child Labor Committee; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, National Consumers’ League; 
Walter Laidlaw, Federation of Churches; 
Francis H. McLean, Field Department of 
CHARITIES; Miss Ellen §. Marvin, Union Set- 
tlement; John Martin, Public Education As- 
sociation; Mrs. Frederick Nathan, New 
York City Consumers’ League; W. Frank 
Persons, Charity Organization Society; 
Charles Mulford Robinson, Rochester, N. ‘Yes 
Herman Robinson, Central Federated Union; 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, Columbia University; 
Charles B. Stover, Outdoor Recreation 
League; Dr. Antonio Stella, Society for Ital- 
ian Immigrants; Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
Nurses’ Settlement; Gaylord SQ. White, 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association; Miss 
Elizabeth S. Williams, College Settlement; 
Miss Carola Woerishoffer. 


THE PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Serna A 


The Playground Association of Ameri- 
ca has established headquarters in the 
Arcade Building at 624 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, where it has an office on 
the second floor in which the playground 
exhibit from Jamestown is now being ar- 
ranged, as a part of a permanent library 
and museum. The office in Washington 
has been given up and the secretary, Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, has gone to New York 
for three months in the active promotion 
of the work. 

Lee F. Hanmer, formerly secretary of 
the Public Schools Athletic League of 
New York, has been engaged as field sec- 
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retary to devote his time to the active 
promotion of athletic games, folk danc- 
ing, and playgrounds throughout the 
country. Mr. Hanmer is now collecting 
information with reference to all cities 
with more than 10,000 population, pre- 
paratory to extended tours of promotion. 
He is also collecting lantern slides and 
a traveling exhibit for the use of cities 
where active propaganda is going on. 
Miss Grace E. J. Parker, who was for- 
merly with the George Junior Republic, 
has been secured as a financial secretary. 

First on its program the association 
will undertake to get every large city 
in the country to take an inventory of 
the sites in these cities which might be 
available for playground purposes, in- 
cluding public sites, waste places that 
might be filled in or improved, aban- 
doned cemeteries, and vacant squares 
that might be purchased. Such a study 
has already been made by the secretary 
in the city of Washington, and a surpris- 
ing amount of available territory discov- 
ered. A report of this study will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of this magazine. 

The second feature to be undertaken is 
a study of a model standard equipment. 
It is proposed to get the leading super- 
visors of the country together to make a 
study of equipment for a home play- 
ground, a school playground, and a mu- 
nicipal playground. It is hoped as a re- 
sult of this study that they may be able 
to agree upon a standard form, with 
standard lengths of pipe, so that me- 
chanical drawings and specifications may 
be furnished to any city or organization 
which wishes to erect a playground; and, 
that possibly terms may be made with 
steel companies to furnish steel piping 
of these standard lengths to cities and as- 
sociations at wholesale cost. 

A third purpose is the promoting of 
playgrounds for the various institutions 
for children. It is felt by the association 
that the places where playgrounds are 
most needed to-day are in the various 
institutions for children. These institu- 
tions are at present almost without play- 
grounds in the modern sense, where play 
leadership is provided. The children are 
there all the time and they have very 
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many less joys and other interests than 
other children. 

Prof. Clark W. Hetherington of the 
University of Missouri is chairman of a 
committee which is working to secure 
a model normal course in play which can 
be used in the instruction of playground 
workers, in normal schools of physical 
training, and in a minimum form by all 
normal schools, for it is felt by the asso- 
ciation that play leadership, to some ex- 
tent, should be part of the work of every 
teacher and that no teacher ever secures 
her largest possible influence over chil- 
dren who does not meet them frequently 
at the time when life is most intense for 
them,—viz., in play. 

Joseph Lee of Boston is chairman of 
a committee which is seeking to draft a 
model state law which will be built more 
or less, presumably, on the law passed 
for the state of New Jersey last spring. 
The association will then seek to have 
such laws passed by as many states as 
possible. 

The work of the collection of a li- 
brary and museum is now going on and 
it is hoped the association will soon have 
the best reference library on the subject 
of play that is to be found anywhere in 
the world, and that its museum will con- 
tain pictures of all the playground sys- 
tems throughout the country, models of 
typical playgrounds, and examples of va- 
rious kinds of industrial work which is 
being done in connection with play ac- 
tivities. A collection has just been se- 


cured from Washington, D. C., as a- 


nucleus of this exhibit. 


In order to carry on the work outlined 


the association will need to raise $20,000 


for this year, but it is hoped that the pub-_ 


lic will appreciate the need and will re- 


spond generously to a work which will 
save much in misdirected effort and un-— 


due expense to the country at large. 


NEW YORK’S TENEMENT 
HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


The work of the New York Tenement 


House Department for the year 1907 has 
proceeded along the general lines marked 


out in 1906. The volume of accumulated — 
work found in the department at the be-— 
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ginning of the present administration has 
been still further reduced and progress 
in this direction is still continuing. 

At the same time a large volume of 
current work must be and is maintained. 
For one thing, the department receives 
between fifty and sixty thousand com- 
plaints per year, all of which must be at- 
tended to and more than half of which 
are based on conditions that make the 
issuing of orders necessary. 

These conditions are frequently minor 
violations of the law, so that the impres- 
sion has gained ground that the depart- 
ment is largely occupied with issuing 
great numbers of trivial orders. It must 
be remembered, however, that the law is 
mandatory, and that every violation of 
it observed by an inspector in the course 
of his duty must be reported and an 
order issued. 

Moreover, that the bulk of the orders 
issued by the department are of a trivial 
nature is not at all the case. During the 
year 1907, 939 school sinks were removed 
from tenement yards and replaced by 
Sanitary water closets, one for every two 
families in the house; with these and 
other additional closets, 8670 new water 
closets were provided. A large number 
of other structural changes have been 
effected in old tenements. During the 
year 1907 over 13000 dark interior rooms 
have been provided with windows, giv- 
ing admission to light and air, and nearly 
6500 doors have been provided with glass 
panels to give light to dark hallways. 

In the very important matter of pro- 
tection from fire, practically all defective 
conditions in all houses in the city have 
been noted/ and orders issued to remedy 
them, with encouraging success as to 
compliance. For instance, during the 
year more than 49000 items of orders of 
defective fire egress, including the pro- 
viding of new balconies, ladders, landing 
platforms, etc., were complied with. 

The progress of the work of structural 
changes is indicated by the number of 
plans for alteration of old buildings filed 
in the department, of which from seventy- 
five to eighty per cent were filed as the 
result of violations. 

During the year 1907, 5206 plans for 


the alteration of 6125 buildings were 
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filed. Of the 2668 plans filed in Manhat- 
tan (where the school-sink evil is great- 
est) twenty-five per cent were for the re- 
moval of school-sinks. In only one-eighth 
of the cases were the additional closets to 
be installed in the yard. This is gratifying 
to the department, as, while the law per- 
mits the installation of yard closets, if 
they can be made frost proof, as a matter 
of fact, this condition is very difficult to 
obtain. 

In consequence of many complaints 
made during the severe weather of last 
year, the commissioner ordered a com- 
plete canvass of yard closets during a 
period cold enough to test them, and 
found so large a proportion to be frozen 
that the department has since refused to 
accept unheated yard closet compart- 
ments. A recent decision of the court 
has established the ruling which the com- 
missioner feels will be not only a bene- 
fit to tenants, by affording them usable 
conveniences, but also an advantage to 
landlords, saving them never ending ex- 
pense in the shape of the repairs re- 
quired by the frozen closets. 

The building of new tenements shows 
a great decrease from 1906, especially in 
Manhattan. Much the greater part of 
the building has been in Brooklyn, where 
over half of the new building work for 
the whole city for the year has been done. 

The new building work in Brooklyn, 
has shown an unfortunate development 
in the attempt on the part of certain 
builders to reintroduce the objectionable, 
old type, dark room, barrack tenement 
that was forbidden by the law thirty 
years ago. ‘ This they have attempted to 
effect by an evasion of the law in what 
is known as the “alcove room” tenement. 
In such gouses no provision is made for 
interior courts, and each apartment con- 
sists of two long narrow rooms, each 
from twenty to thirty feet deep and ten to 
twelve feet wide and opening one on the 
street and one on the yard. Such apart- 
ments obviously can only be used on the 
supposition that temporary interior sep- 
aration of the space will be made, form- 
ing practically two, three or four dark in- 
terior rooms for each apartment, which 
are worse than the old type of interior 
rooms, in that they afford less privacy. 
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This evasion has been brought before the 
courts, but the latest decision has been 
against the department. Further legis- 
lation is urgently needed to meet this 
case. 

The reduction in volume of new build- 
ing work is by no means to be understood 
as reducing the required volume of work 
of the department to any great extent. 
At the present time only fifteen per cent 
of the inspection force is detailed to new 
building work. The volume of “old 
building” work should increase rather 
than diminish, as the new buildings suc- 
cessively erected are added to the num- 
ber of buildings requiring inspection. 

During the year the department pre- 
pared extensive amendments to the Tene- 
ment House Act, which covered such 
points as the practical workings of the 
department had shown to be desirable 
both for tenants and landlords. These 
amendments if passed would have gone 
far toward meeting the criticisms lev- 
elled against the department during the 
year, but owing to the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time in the legislature, no 
action was taken. The only important 
amendment made to the act, was a pro- 
vision permitting a bakery to be connect- 
ed with its wareroom by a dumbwaiter, 
providing that no fat boiling is carried 
on in the bakery. 


LIABILITY 
LAW VOID 


The federal employers’ liability law, 
which was passed June 11, 1906, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court on January 6, 
last. For more than twenty years the 
railroad men of the United States had 
been trying to secure such a laweand had 
thought that they had at last succeeded. 
In a speech in Minneapolis in 1903 and 
in messages to Congress in 1904 and 1905, 
President Roosevelt urged the measure 
and for several years representatives of 
the seven railroad men’s organizations 
went to Washington to secure its passage. 
Finally it came up, during the last session 
of the fifty-ninth Congress, but its im- 
portance was eclipsed for the time being 
by the railroad rate bill. An unsuccess- 
ful effort was made to join the two, but 
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in’ the end, by hard work, the liability 
bill was passed as a separate measure. 

The law was commendably brief and 
included only five sections. The first ex- 
tended employers’ liability to all common 
carriers in the District of Columbia, the 
territories, and those engaged in inter- 
state commerce and practically abolished 
the “fellow servant” rule. The doctrine 
of contributory negligence was modified 
by the second clause so as not to bar re- 
covery where the negligence of the em- 
ploye was slight and the negligence of the 
employer was gross, in comparison—the 
newer doctrine of “comparative contrib- 
utory negligence.” The employe could 
no longer sign away his right of recov- 
ery, though whatever the employer had 
contributed to insurance or relief funds 
mitigated the damages recoverable. The 
fourth and fifth sections provided that 
action should be brought within one year 
and that the safety appliance act was not 
affected by this legislation. 

In the abolition of the fellow servant 
rule no new idea was introduced in law, 
even in America, where workmen’s com- 
pensation is unknown. Georgia in 1856 
and Iowa in 1862 by statute entirely abol- 
ished this doctrine as applied to rail- 
road employes and Wisconsin in 1875 
followed. This law was repealed in 1880, 
but nevertheléss exists to-day in cer- 
tain cases in this state still. Ohio practi- 
cally abolished the fellow servant rule in 
1890 and Virginia in 1902 did so by con- 
stitutional provision for many classes of 
railroad employes. In the same year 
Maryland fixed a liability on railroads in 
many cases of accidents arising from neg- 
ligence of fellow servants, and even New 
York at the same time passed a much 
more liberal law than the one preceding 
it. While this progress has been made 
by the states, for a decade the federal 
courts have been, apparently, holding that 
there is a general law governing the fel- 
low servant rule throughout. the United 
States, the old common law. The result 
of this is that even if a plaintiff is en- 
titled clearly to recover under an ad- 
vanced state law, his claim may be de- 
feated if, perchance, there are certain fea- 
tures of his case that take it into a fed- 
eral instead of a state court. 
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As for the sécond doctrine, of “com- 
parative contributory negligence,” this 


was not entirely new either—it has been: 


formulated in both Illinois and Kansas, 


though now rejected in these states, arid’ 
is to-day partially recognized in Georgia,’ 


Tennessee, and Florida. 

The crucial point about the federal law 
was not, however, its so-called “revolu- 
tionizing of the old common law,” but 
the mere fact that it was a federal law. 
As soon as it was signed, several rail- 
roads held a conference in Louisville and 
determined on a plan to fight it. 

The first case under the law was that 
instituted by Mrs. N. C. Brooks of Kan- 
Sas to’ recover damages for the death of 
her son, who was an engineer killed in 
@ Southern Pacific freight wreck. The 
railroad was a Kentucky corporation and 
on the last day of 1906 Judge Walter 
Evans (an €x-congressman of one term 
appointed by President McKinley) de- 
cided in the district court of Kentucky 
that it was unconstitutional—the reason- 
ing being that the creation of a new 
master and servant rule was not regu- 
lating interstate commerce. On January 
T, 1907, Judge McCall of the’ district 
court of Tennessee hastened to add a 
similar decision (he also being an ex- 
one term congressman appointed by 
President Roosevelt under threat of the 
defeat of another appointee). This was 
the case of a fireman on the Illinois Cen- 
tral who was killed in a wreck, his wife 
Suing for damages. These two cases 
were at once ordered appealed by the ad- 
ministration and, though the Department 
of Justice had not been a party to the 
original suits, it was allowed by both 
sides and the court to intervene. 

After these two cases, Judge Rodney in 
Porto Rico held the law constitutional, 
as did Judge Trieber in Arkansas, Judge 
Hanford in Indiana, Judge Speer in 
Georgia and Judge Adams in New York, 
all in federal courts, Finally the Su- 
preme Court, by a very finely divided 
opinion—five justices to four,—has held 
it unconstitutional. Scarcely any two of 
the justices on the affirmative agreed in 
the method by which they reached their 
conclusions and they divided, as one who 
has followed the recent trend of Supreme 
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Court decisions would have expected, the 
affirmative including Justices White, Ful- 
ler, Brewer, Peckhath and Day while the 
dissenting opinion wag held™by’ Justices’ 
Moody, Harlan, McKenna, and Holmes. 

Immediately, everyone’ with ‘ political 
aspirations rushed into congress with 
bills to do what President Roosevelt had 
so far not succeeded in doing. Senator 
Knox introduced one in the senate ap- 
plying to those common carriers doing a 
strictly interstate business and Represen- 
tative Bates introduced the identical bill 
in the house. Senator LaFollette is un- 
derstood to have one in preparation, also, 
and it is announced that the president will 
send a special message to Congress with 
a draft of a bill by Secretary Taft, At- 
torney-General Bonaparte, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


High Rents on New York’s 
East Side 


Charles S. Bernheimer 
Assistant Headworker New York University Settlement 

Apropos of the rent strike on the 
lower East Side of Manhattan, some 
facts relating to the increase of rents are 
of significance. 

Three-room apartments in a tenement 
on Orchard street which rented for $10 
in 1902 now rent for $14. Those which 
rented for $11.50 in 1902 now rent for 
$14.50. Some which were $12 in 1902 
are now $14 or $15. That is to say, the 
rise has been from $2 to $4 per apart- 
ment. This rise is characteristic of rent- 
als all over the lower East Side. It is 
true of a number of houses which I in- 
vestigated in one block. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that these houses are old- 
law, unimproved tenements. 

The block investigated by me, with 
the aid of another resident of the Uni- 
versity Settlement, James P, Kranz, is 
bounded by Allen, Stanton, Orchard and 
Rivington streets. It does not differ ma- 
terially from other blocks in the neigh- 
borhood, although it is one of the most 
crowded. 

There are about five hundred apart- 
ments in the block. We made inquiries 
of families in 343. The families were 
Jews from Russia, Roumania and Gali- 
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cia. The average residence in the United 
States for the head of the family was a 
little over seven years, and the average 
tenancy of the apartments was a trifle 
more than two years. 


The rental on the average was as fol- 
lows: 


Two-room apartments..... $10.66 per month 
Three-room SSPE ge tec, wht 14.08 “ “§ 
Four-room OS ae ess TAR He 
Five-room Des mah Sa 20.56 “ 


The average per room was $4.63 a 
month. The rental of the entire number 
of apartments averaged $14.55 a month, 
or $174.60 a year. 

When it is considered that the aver- 
age income of the families in the block 
was about $600 a year, it can be readily 
understood how difficult the situation 
is. This means that on the average 
thirty per cent of the income goes for 
rent. Every increase reduces the amount 
available for food and other necessaries. 
The families that are “striking” have 
apparently reached the lowest ebb on 
other necessities of life, and so they 
“strike” on rent. This is the slack sea- 
son for many, and they have not the 
wherewithal to pay the present rentals. 

Of 333 heads of families in the block 
for which I obtained data, forty were 
tailors, thirty-two operators, twenty- 
seven pressers, thirteen finishers, forty- 
six peddlers, sixteen painters, eleven fur 
scarf makers, ten carpenters, and the re- 
mainder was distributed in other occu- 
pations. This enumeration will throw 
some light on the character of the ten- 
ants “striking” against high rates. If 
one asks why they do not move, the an- 
swer is: They must be near their work, 
They can walk to their places of em- 
ployment from the lower East Side. Ten 
cents a day carfare is a big item when 
one is earning so little, and the time 
spent in going and coming any distance 
would shorten the hours of labor or 
the hours of sleep. It would cut down 
the income. Then, too, the people who 
live in this district have become familiar 
with their environment—most of them 
know little of any other, and they have 
neither the initiative nor the money 
ahead to enable them to move. 
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Until transit facilities are improved 
and made available by cheaper rates, 
lower East Siders will continue to pay 
high rents. In this connection I can do 
no better than quote from Charles M. 
Robinson’s Modern Civic Art: “To en- 
large the area available for tenements 
there must be cheap rapid transit. These 
workers are compelled to live near their 
employment in order to save time. From 
the nomadism of the pushcart to the fix- 
edness of shop or fruit stand, there is 
requirement that the home of the worker 
be of quick and easy accessibility. As 
competition is keener and hours of labor 
are longer in the descending scale of em- 
ployment, it becomes more and more es- 
sential economically that home and work 
be near. Civic art must give up any - 
idea, however attractive, of bringing the 
poor from the green field to daily labor 
in the city’s heart. Either the labor must 
be removed to the fields, or the workman 
must be housed in the city in close prox- 
imity to his work. He has not time for 
a long trip, and no money to pay for it. 
The rapid transit offered, then, must be 
—to aid the poorest—of the cheapest and 
most rapid.” 

The matter of transit is not the only 
one that enters into consideration. The 
desire of the families to be with their 
friends and relatives is strong, and it 
will require large movements to urge 
them to leave in such appreciable num- 
bers as to reduce the rents materially. 
Many of the Jewish immigrant popula- 
tion have gone to other sections of 
Greater New York, but in spite of this 
rents have risen. However, with the de- 
velopment of outlying districts in the 
Bronx and Brooklyn, as well as Long 
Island generally, there is a steady ten- 
dency to move away from the more con- 
gested portions of the lower East Side, 
so that together with the efforts being 
made to distribute newly arriving immi- 
grants, it may be hoped that the pressure 
for room on the lower East Side will be 
lessened, in order that those living there 
at any one time will have greater com- 
fort than present housing and rent con- 
ditions permit. 


Child Labor in New York City Tenements 


Mary Van Hleeckh 


The following brief report gives the results of a joint investigation made during 
the months from October, 1906, to April, 1907, into the labor of children in manu- 


facture in tenement houses in New York city. 


The National Consumers’ League 


and the Consumers’ League of New York City, the National and New York Child 


Labor Committees, and the 


undertaking. 
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In the most thickly populated districts 
of New York city, especially south of 
Fourteenth street, little children are 
often seen on the streets carrying large 
bundles of unfinished garments, or boxes 
containing materials for making artificial 
flowers. This work is given out by 
manufacturers or contractors to be fin- 
ished in tenement homes, where the labor 
of children of any age may be utilized. 
Por the laws of New York state, prohib- 
iting the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age in factories, stores, 
or other specified work-places, have never 
been extended to home workrooms. In 
this fact is presented a child labor prob- 
lem,—as yet scarcely touched,—namely : 
How to prevent employment of young 
children in home work in manufacture? 

So difficult has been the problem of 
regulating by law the conditions of em- 
ployment in home workrooms, that ad- 
vance in measures to protect children 
against premature toil in factories has 
had no parallel in provisions designed 
to regulate manufacture in tenement 
homes. Between these two systems of 
manufacture,—one carried on in fac- 
tories and the other in the homes of the 
workers,—there are, therefore, some 
striking contrasts in the law. No maker 
of artificial flowers can employ in his 
factory any child under fourteen years 
of age, but he may give out work to an 
Italian family, in whose tenement rooms 
flowers are made by six children, aged 
two and one-half, five, eight, ten, four- 
teen and sixteen years. In another fam- 
ily Angelo, aged fourteen years, cannot 
work legally.in a factory until he reaches 
a higher grade in school, nor can he work 
at home during hours when school is in 
session, but his little sister Maria, aged 
three years, because she is not old enough 
to go to school and because the home 
work law contains no prohibition of 
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Settlements Association co-operated in the 


child labor, may help her mother pull 
bastings and sew on buttons. A public 
school teacher notices that Eva and Mary 
R., aged eleven and ten years, are pale 
and under-nourished, but although the 
compulsory education law supports her 
in requiring their attendance in school 
during school hours, she cannot prevent 
their making flowers at home from three 
o'clock until nine or ten at night. Many 
good citizens would demand the prosecu- 
tion of a manufacturer who employed in 
his factory Tony aged four years, Maria 
aged nine, Rose aged ten, Louisa aged 
eleven, and Josephine aged thirteen 
years. For such an offence the employer 
might be fined $100 for each child under 
fourteen years of age found at work in 
his factory. Yet public opinion has not 
raised an effective protest against the 
same employer when he turns these chil- 
dren’s home into a branch of his factory 
and gives them work in which even the 
smallest child in the family joins through 
long hours under a necessity as imperi- 
ous in its demand for the constant work 
and attention of the child as would be the 
commands of a foreman in a factory. 

In brief, the law which regulates 
home work manufacture in New York 
city, contains no provisions to prevent the 
employment of children nor to restrict 
the working hours of minors or women. 
It provides merely that work on certain 
specified articles (forty-one in number ) 
given out by manufacturers or contract- 
ors, may not be carried on in a tenement 
living room, unless the owner of the 
house has first obtained a license from 
the New York State Department of La- 
bor. Any articles not named in the law 
may legally be manufactured in unli- 
censed houses. 

That the law in New York state does 
not protect more effectively these child 
workers in tenement homes, is due not 
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to a lack of opposition to premature em- 
ployment of children, but to the impos- 
sibility of dealing with the problem mere- 
ly as a child labor question apart from 
deep-rooted evils essential to the “sweat- 
ing system,” of which home work is an 
important part. The evils of the sys- 


tem,—intense competition among un- , 


skilled workers in a crowded district, 
low wages, unrestricted hours of work, 
irregularity of employment, and utiliza- 
tion of child labor,—are the very condi- 
tions which make the system possible and 
profitable to the employer. Any effective 
attempt to improve conditions must 
therefore be an attack upon the sweating 
system. The manufacturer or contractor, 
whose employes work in their home, 
escapes responsibility entailed by the 
presence of workers in his factory. He 
saves costs of rent, heat, and light; 
avoids the necessity of keeping the force 
together and giving them regular employ- 
ment when work is slack. And by turn- 
ing the workers’ homes into branches of 
the factory, he escapes in them the neces- 
sity of observing the factory laws. In- 
stead of the manifold restrictions which 
apply to employes within the factory, he 
is here responsible only for keeping a 
list of his home workers and he may not 
send any goods, which are named in the 
home work law into a tenement which 
has not been licensed. 


SOME 
TYPICAL CASES 


The salient features of child labor in 
home work in New York city may best be 
illustrated by describing conditions of 
work of a few of the children so em- 
ployed, indicating the baffling nature of 
the problem and at the same time dis- 
closing the serious defect in the present 
law already described,—its failure to pre- 
vent child labor. 

If fifty of these children could be gath- 
ered together to tell their stories, they 
would be found to illustrate very distinct 
conditions under which work is carried 
on in tenement homes. There is the child 
of the very poor family who, for various 
reasons, has fallen below the level of 
economic independence, and is receiving 
partial support from a relief society. An- 
other child belongs to a family whose 
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earnings from employment outside the 
home are entirely adequate for support, 
but who because of the custom of the 
neighborhood and a desire to earn a lit- 
tle extra money, take work from a fac- 
tory to be done at home by members 
who would otherwise be non-wage earn- 
ers, the mother and the younger children. 
In other cases supplementary income de- 
rived from home work enables wage 
earners in outside employments to work 
with less regularity or to underbid their 
competitors. 

Aside from differences in family cir- 


cumstances, the children’s employment . 


varies greatly in regularity. One child 
goes every day to school and works only 
when school is not in session. Another, 
although of school age, has been kept at 
home more or less regularly throughout 
the day, to make flowers or pull bastings. 
Others, ever since their arrival in the 
United States, have succeeded in escap- 
ing the truant officer, to add their daily 
earnings to the family income, and al- 
though living in the most crowded dis- 
tricts of New York city have never 
learned to speak or write the English 
language. Finally there are those who, 
although they take little part in work 
brought from the factories, nevertheless 
bear the burden of the home work system 
by being compelled to care for younger 
children or do house work while the 
mother sews or makes flowers or engages 
in some other of the numerous varieties 
of work carried on in tenement homes. 

The children are found to illustrate 
also various phases of the law's applica- 
tion, according to their relation to com- 
pulsory education on the one hand and 
the attempted regulation of home work 
on the other. This relation of the child 
to the law demands especial emphasis as 
illustrating concretely the scope of pres- 
ent regulations. 


WORK IN 
LICENSED HOUSES 


To a casual visitor, the brightest side 
of home work would appear in the tene- 
ments on Sullivan, Thompson, Macdou- 
gal, Houston, and neighboring streets, 
among makers of artificial flowers. Many 
houses are “new law” tenements, in 
which provision has been made for light 
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and air. In many of them there is full 
compliance with the provisions of the 
home work law. It is therefore a neigh- 
borhood which illustrates well the limita- 
tions of the licensing system. 

So general is the custom of home work 
in this district that as one mounts the 
stairs in any one of these houses one 
finds on every floor, and in almost every 
apartment, families of flower-makers. 

On the top floor of a licensed house on 
Sullivan street two children, Angelina 
aged eleven years, and Katharine aged 
eight years, were at work helping an 
older sister make roses at eight cents a 
gross. The apartment was clean and 
light and the family prosperous, with an 
income of at least $20 a week from 
sources other than home work,—the 
wages of the father and two brothers. 
The older sister, aged eighteen years, 
worked at home rather than in a factory, 
so that she might help her mother with 
housework. So small was the pay for 
flowers that she forced her two younger 
sisters to work steadily after school 
hours until eight o’clock at night, in order 
that together they might earn eighty 
cents a day, the wages paid for making, 
counting and bunching 1,440 small roses. 
At the neighboring school it was found 
that both Angelina and Katherine attend- 
ed regularly, but that their marks in 
“proficiency” were lower than their 
marks in “effort and deportment.” Of 
Katharine, the younger, the teacher said, 
“The child is very sleepy during school 
hours.” Yet the children were obeying 
the compulsory education law, and their 
work was done in a clean house where 
the required framed license hung in the 
hallway. No statute was therefore vio- 
lated by their employment. 

On the same floor where Katharine and 
Angelina lived, four other children, Vito, 
aged fourteen years, Katie aged twelve, 
Jennie nine, and Antoinette seven, were 
at work making “June buds” at eight 
cents a gross. Their total earnings com- 
bined with the wages of their mother and 
older sister were between fifty and sixty 
cents a day. On the next floor below, 
Michael aged thirteen years, and his 
mother were making paper flowers. 
Across the hall, Maggie aged sixteen 
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years, Angelina aged fourteen, Josephine 
aged eight, Tony aged six, and Frank 
aged four, were at work on a more com- 
plicated kind of rose for which the em- 
ployer paid twenty-five cents a gross. 
But this work brought no higher wages 
than cheaper grades of flowers, since to 
make three and one-half gross in a day 
the family must work until 9 Pp. m. One 
child, Josephine who was often kept at 
home to help in flower making, had been 
absent from school one day in three 
through the autumn when the flower sea- 
son was at its height. Nearby was a 
family who made black violets at five 
cents a gross,—Antoinette, aged eight 
years, and Mary aged thirteen, helping 
after school. When the materials come 
from the factory the petals stick together 
and must be separated before they are 
pasted on the stems. This work was 
done by Lucy aged six years who, a vis- 
itor reported, “is not very well, so the 
mother does not send her to kindergarten. 
She works almost all day or else cares 
for the baby.” 

In the same house were several other 
children who made roses or violets or 
other flowers, of cheap grade: John B. 
aged thirteen years; Jennie V. aged thir- 
teen; Jasmine aged fourteen, and James 
D. aged six, who lived in the rear apart- 
ment of the first floor, where high build- 
ings nearby shut out the light so that 
it is necessary to keep gas burning in the 
rooms where work is done. Also Celia 
aged fourteen years, Julia aged ten, 
and Josie aged six, who lived in the front 
apartment on the first floor, were helping 
their mother make violets at three and 
one-half cents a gross. They worked 
until 9 P. M. to finish between 1440 and 
1700 flowers in a day, for which they 
were paid thirty-five or forty cents. 

In no case was the manufacturer vio- 
lating the labor law in employing these 
children. Not only were these cases of 
child labor quite permissible under the 
present attempted legal regulation of 
home work, but even an increased strin- 
gency in those sanitary requirements 
which are the essential feature of the 
present law would probably not affect in 
any way this house or the work of these 
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children, since sanitary conditions were 
satisfactory. 

The licensing system does not re-en- 
force the compulsory education law. If 
Sarah M., an Italian child aged ten years 
had not lived in a licensed tenement it 
would not have been so difficult for the 
school authorities to compel her parents 
to send her to school. After sixty days’ 
absence and four fruitless visits from a 
truant officer she was found still working 
at home, sewing buttons on corduroy 
trousers. The framed certificate in the 
hall showed that the house was licensed, 
and for this reason it was not possible to 
re-enforce the compulsory education law 
by preventing the child’s employment at 
home. The family was very poor, there 
were four children younger than Sarah, 
and the father, an unskilled day laborer, 
was out of work. The possibility of 
working at home, without any interfer- 
ence by the inspectors of the Labor De- 
partment, placed a premium upon the 
child’s truancy. The aid of a relief so- 
ciety was finally secured on the ground 
that a family who were obliged to depend 
upon the work of a child of ten years, 
were evidently not self-supporting and 
should be aided on condition that the 
child be sent to school as the law requires. 
But even after this, the society reported 
that it would be necessary to watch the 
family. For it was the busy season in the 
clothing trade, the time when every 
member of the homeworkers’ households 
is pressed into service to fill the contract- 
ors’ orders. 


WORK WHERE 
THERE IS DISEASE 


Although the present provisions of the 
home work law are intended to prevent 
manufacture in apartments where there 
is disease, by requiring immediate action 
by the State Department of Labor and 
the city Department of Health, the li- 
censing system does not guard sufficient- 
ly against work where disease exists. 
After a house has been properly li- 
censed, some member of a family of 
workers may be afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, and the fact may not be re- 
ported either to the Board of Health or 
the Department of Labor. To guard 
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against the danger of manufacturing ar- 
ticles under such conditions, would re- 
quire constant watching of the shifting 
population of a New York city tenement. 
It is hardly to be expected that among 
the great crowds of possible home work- 
ers peopling a city block, each family 
can be watched by the over-burdened La- 
bor Department upon which devolves, be- 
sides the work of factory inspection, the 
task of examining regularly more than 
5,000 licensed tenements in Greater New 
York, and of detecting any work carried 
on illegally among the far greater num- 
ber of unlicensed houses. 

The possibility of homework in an 
apartment where there is disease, and the 
employment of children under these tti- 
healthy conditions, is illustrated by an 
Italian family referred to a relief society 
in the autumn of 1906. The house had 
been licensed in the preceding year, when 
the sanitary conditions presumably were 
satisfactory to the Department of Health, 
the Tenement House Department, and 
the Department of Labor, and there must 
have been no evidence of disease among 
the tenants. Yet in 1906 it was found 
that for weeks a family living in the 
house had been finishing clothing in the 
room where the oldest daughter, Vin- 
cenza, aged sixteen years, lay dying of 
tuberculosis. 

A visitor of the relief society found 
Rosina aged thirteen years, helping her 
mother and father in the work of finish- 
ing trousers. Since the arrival of the 
family in the United States seven years 
before, neither Rosina nor Vincenza had 
attended school, and neither could read or 
write. With the father ill of tuberculo- 
sis, Vincenza no longer able to work, and 
four younger children, aged eleven, sev- 
en, five and two years, to be cared for, 
Rosina, who had helped to support the 
family since she was six years old, was 
now the chief wage earner. Her brother, 
Giuseppe, aged eleven years helped in 
the sewing after school hours. But at 
the price of four cents a pair, for “fell- 
ing’”’ seams, finishing linings, and sewing 
buttons on trousers, all the workers in 
the family,—father, mother and two chil- 
dren, by united effort, could not earn 
more than four or five da@llars a. week: 
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When the relief society aided the fami- 
ly, Vincenza was sent to a hospital, and 
Rosina for the first time in her life began 
to go to school. But she continued to 
sew at home after school hours. A later 
entry in the society’s records reports that 
“Rosina and Giuseppe were busy at work 
finishing. Rosina said that she went to 
school regularly all day sessions, and 
that she and her brother helped at finish- 
ing after school.” 

All that the law could do for Rosina 
was to add school work to the ceaseless 
toil in which she had spent her days 
since early childhood. In her work at 
home from the time she was six years old 
for a manufacturer of clothing no provis- 
ion of the labor law was violated. After 
her eighth birthday, her work at home, 
in that it prevented her attending school, 
caused a violation of the compulsory edu- 
cation law. But the work in itself, so 
long as the family lived in a licensed 
tenement, was never at any time illegal 
until Vincenza developed tuberculosis. 
Nor was this and the danger to the pub- 
lic health from the presence of a com- 
municable disease in the home workroom 
prevented by the Department of Labor 
or the Board of Health. 

Where, however, disease is detected in 
the homes of workers, the action of these 
two departments is swift and as effective 
as possible under present conditions. 

A widow and four children were liv- 
ing in a rear tenement on Chrystie street 
where they rented two rooms at nine 
dollars a month. The house is an old 
one, with old fashioned worn-out wooden 
stairs and sinks from which water fre- 
quently overflows on the stair landings. 
Three of the children in the family re- 
ferred to,—Messina aged eleven years, 
Mary aged nine, and Ida aged six, helped 
their mother in finishing overcoats of 
good quality well lined with black satin. 
The children were under-nourished and 
undeveloped, entirely unfit physically for 
any work, especially sewing heavy cloth 
overcoats. The rooms in which they 
lived were very dirty, and the family 
owned only one bed. At night they used 
the cloth overcoats for covering. 

The case was brought to the notice of 
the Department of Labor, by a relief so- 
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ciety, who had aided the family for some 
years. Angelo, the oldest boy, had been 
examined by a physician, who reported 
that he had scabies (itch), a disease liable 
to attack all the members of the family 
at any time. The physician recommend- 
ed that all the clothing be burned and the 
rooms thoroughly cleaned. 

When the State Department of Labor 
was notified inspectors “tagged” all goods 
in process of manufacture throughout 
the house, refused a license and forbade 
further work until sanitary conditions 
should be improved and the disease 
cured. Ten days later the mother tried 
to bring home more work, but the land- 
lord (who in case any tenant disobeyed 
the orders of the Department of Labor 
would have been liable to prosecution as 
though he himself had been engaged in 
this unlawful manufacture), refused to 
allow her to do any more sewing in her 
home, and shortly afterwards told her 
that she must move, in order that the 
house might be licensed. After their dis- 
possession, the landlord succeeded in ob- 
taining the license permitting work in the 
house. When last they were heard from, 
some months later, they were still en- 
gaged in home work in another house to 
which they had moved, described by the 
Department of Labor as 
an old ramshackle building in a most di- 
lapidated and dirty condition. All that 
can now be done is to report the conditions 
there to the Health Department. All that 
we could do in the matter of the former 
dwelling was to delay issuing the license 
until the objectionable family moved, which 
we did. 


The presence of a contagious, infec- 
tious, or communicable disease, or the ex- 
istence of unclean or unsanitary condi- 
tions is sufficient ground for forbidding 
home work. But if no such unhealthy or 
unsanitary conditions exist, and if the 
tenement is properly licensed, the fact 
that three sickly children, aged eleven, 
nine and six years, are at work, is the 
concern of no official department, a vio- 
lation of no law. 


WORK IN 
UNLICENSED HOUSES 


Since it is the theory of the licensing 
system that no home work is to be per- 
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mitted in any tenement until the Depart- 
ment of Labor is convinced that the 
premises are sanitary, it is clear that the 
existence of work in unlicensed tenements 
is evidence of failure in the law’s enforce- 
ment. The day after Christmas, 1906, 
three child workers, Vito aged thirteen 
years, Maggie aged eleven, and Billy aged 
nine, were visited in a tenement on James 
street. Vito had just brought from a 
nearby shop ten dozen pairs of boys’ 
trousers to be finished for the wage of 
four cents a dozen. The father, a plas- 
terer, who can earn $1.75 a day, was idle, 
depending for a while on the earnings of 
his wife and children, whose wages were 
higher during holidays than when school 
attendance interrupted their work. The 
family, consisting of father, mother and 
six children, of whom the youngest were 
aged six years, three and one, lived in 
two rooms for which they paid $11 a 
month. Home work was a regular 
means of supplementing the father’s ir- 
regular earnings, and it was the habit of 
the family to take work as often as pos- 
sible from the contractor, whose shop 
was within a block of their home. Yet 
the house in which they lived had 
never been licensed by the Department 
of Labor, and landlord, contractor, and 
worker were all breaking the labor law. 
That any possibility of prosecution was 
remote from the minds of the workers 
was indicated by the fact that although 
the visitors were strangers, the family 
made no attempt to conceal the work. 
Just across the street from Sarah M.,; 
whose work at home during school hours 
has been described, lived another child 
who had been a truant from the same 
school. On September 16, 1903, she had 
been admitted to the 3-A grade, but she 
was kept at home so often to help her 
mother “finish” clothing, that on April 
27, 1905, she was still enrolled in the 
same grade which she had entered nearly 
two school years before. The truant of- 
ficer was sent to visit the family and his 
report, entered in the school records, 
read: “Kept at home by mother.” When 
the child had been absent a year and six 
months, a private organization made fur- 
ther efforts to compel her parents to send 
her to school, but after searching for the 
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passport to prove her age, it was found 
that she had just passed her fourteenth 
birthday and was beyond the jurisdiction 
of the compulsory education law.? 

During this time, no one had attempt- 
ed to compel the child’s return to school, 
by preventing effectively the work which 
was the most important cause of her ab- 
sence. In this case the labor law might 
have re-enforced the compulsory educa- 
tion law, because the house in which the 
child lived had not been licensed. Ow- 
ing, however, to the fact that compliance 
with the legal provision requiring the 
display of a license in a conspicuous 
place in the hall, has not been demanded, 
private individuals and organizations can- 
not co-operate effectively in enforcing the 
law, without consulting the records of 
the Department of Labor. It is there- 
fore difficult for anyone who is not an 
inspector of the department to detect 
violations. 

Moreover, in the case of this child, the 
aid of the labor law would have been 
only temporary for the permit was with- 
held merely pending application by the 
owner of the house. An official “notice 
to apply” had been sent to him, and the 
speedy possession of a license would al- 
low tenants, including. their children, to 
engage in home-work. 

The lack of private co-operation in re- 
porting to the Labor Department the ad- 
dresses of unlicensed houses where home 
work is found, is illustrated in the story 
of two families whose children were tru- 
ants because of home work. The fact 
that the Labor Department had refused 
to license the house in which they were 
working, was not used by anyone as a 
means of preventing the children’s em- 
ployment. Nor was this fact known until 
investigators who were especially inter- 
ested in the operation of the home work 
law visited the family and afterwards 
consulted the records of the Labor De- 
partment. 

In the meantime, it had required the 
combined efforts of a settlement, a re- 


1This law was amended in 1907—to prevent any 
child’s leaving school until he or she has not 
only passed the fourteenth birthday, but has ob- 
tained working papers. Before this amendment 
was passed children escaped the necessity of ful- 
filling the many rigorous requirements of the 
child labor law, when they were employed at. 
home where no working papers were needed. 
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lief society, and school officers, to keep 
these children in school even for a few 
days. Nellie aged six years, Josephine 
aged eleven, and Josie aged nine, worked 
ali day long, often until 10 o’clock at 
nignt “finishing” coats at four to six 
cents apiece. The two families who 
lived together numbered eleven, Giusep- 
pina, Nellie and their father and moth- 
er; Josie and her father and mother and 
four younger children. The two men 
worked only at rare intervals, and de- 
pended upon the women and children to 
support the families. They refused there- 
fore to let the children go to school, even 
long enough to learn to read and write. 
Compliance with the law was finally se- 
cured by means of court summons against 
the parents for truancy of their children. 
But after this had been accomplished, 
the children were still compelled to work 
at home continuously during hours when 
school was not in session. 

One other phase of home work needs 
illustration: namely, the kinds of manu- 
facture which are legal even though car- 
ried on in unlicensed houses. 

In a tenement which the Department 
ot Labor had refused to license, two Ital- 
ian boys, Mario aged twelve years, and 
Louis aged nine, were found sewing by 
hand the small tapes under the buttons 
and buttonholes of fine kid gloves. The 
mother was a widow with four children, 
aged fourteen, twelve, nine and five years. 
They lived in one small room, for which 
they paid a rent of $7.00. Their com- 
bined earnings from home work were not 
more than sixty cents a day, and they 
were aided necessarily by a relief society. 
Since the Department of Labor had 
found the house unworthy of a license, 
the tenants could not legally make flow- 
ers or finish clothing, or produce thirty- 
nine other articles specified in the statute ; 
but because gloves are not named in the 
home work law their manufacture in 
tenement homes is neither prevented nor 
regulated. 

In the same way, Bessie S. aged seven 
and one-half years, who helped to make 
silk tassels; Harry, Elsie and Charles R., 
aged thirteen, eight and six years, who 
carded buttons at five cents a gross; and 
Mary and Jennie M. aged eleven and 
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nine years, who fastened cords to pencils 
for souvenir cards at forty cents a thou- 
sand, were all legally employed at home 
out of school hours, although no one of 
them lived in a licensed tenement. 

In these descriptions of children’s em- 
ployment, the twofold aspect of home 
work in its relation to child labor is illus- 
trated. In one group are the children 
whose work at home is legal because they 
live in licensed houses or because they 
are at work on articles not named in the 
home work law; in the other, are those 
whose employment is illegal, not because 
they are children, but because the tene- 
ments in which they live do not fulfill the 
sanitary requirements necessary for a li- 
cense. The problem is complicated by 
the vast extent of the home work system 
in New York city. 


EXTENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


To count the number of homeworkers 
has proved as baffling a task as to attempt 
to regulate their conditions of employ- 
ment. There are no official figures show- 
ing the number of children employed in 
homework in New York city, nor has it 
been known in recent years how many 
adults are at work in licensed houses. 
There are, however, certain data by which 
the extent of the system is indicated. 
Between 1899 when the provision for is- 
suing licenses to families went into force, 
and 1904, when the law was amended to 
provide for licensing houses rather than 
individual apartments, the records of the 
Department of Labor showed each year 
the total number of licenses in force and 
the number of persons thus authorized to 
work. Since 1904, the official reports 
state the number of tenement houses 
which have been licensed by the depart- 
ment, but the number of workers must be 
inferred from records in previous years. 

With these figures as a basis it is il- 
luminating to combine the results of spe- 
cial investigation, such as the report on 
home work of the New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1902; the Department 
of Labor’s special inquiry into the em- 
ployment of children in licensed houses 
on certain specified streets in March, 
1907, and the present investigation. 
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The facts contained in the annual re-. 
port of the New York Department of La- 
bor, 1902, when the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made a special investigation of 
more than 1,000 home workers in New 
York city indicate the wide extent of the 
system at the time when the licensing 
provision had been in force three years. 
Says the report: 

It appears that in New York city 16,068 
family workrooms were licensed in 1901, 
and that 27,019 persons were authorized 
to work therein. These numbers have 
since been slightly inereased (1902) but 
may still be regarded as sufficiently rep- 
resentative for use in this connection. 
The important fact to be noted is that 
geven-ninths of all the licensed home- 
workers in New York city are women, 
and that six-sevenths of these women work 
on clothing, nearly all of whom are “home 
finishers.” There were also among the fe- 
male home-workers somewhat more than one 
thousand makers of neckwear and nearly a 
thousand makers of artificial flowers. 
NUMBER OF 


SS 
CHILD WORKERS 


The small amount of skill required for 
“fishing” or artificial flower making— 
two industries in which so large a ma- 
jority of women workers were employed 
—would justify the assumption that many 
children were found at work in this of- 
ficial investigation. Yet here as in other 
official publications, the number of child 
workers in tenement homes is frankly 
minimized. The report states that in the 
families of 823 women licensees investi- 
gated, there were only eighty-four chil- 
dren found at work: five under eight 
years; twenty-five, eight to twelve years 
old; twenty-one twelve to fourteen years 
old; and thirty-three, aged fourteen to 
sixteen years. The comment which fol- 
lows is this: 


It is altogether probable that these figures 
understate the number of child workers, 
even of those who stay out of school to as- 
sist in home work. Even those who attend 
school regularly do more or less work at 
home. If they do not carry the bundles of 
clothing from the shop to the home and 
back again they at least assist in the house- 
hold work and thus allow the women more 
time for sewing. 


In the same way, apparently child- 
workers escape detection when the tene- 
ments in which they live are officially in- 
spected. For example, during the month 
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ending February 17, 1907, ata time when 
private investigators were visiting chil- 
dren employed in home work, the official 
report of the regular inspections of li- 
censed tenements in New York city 
readth 

“Number of children of school age- 
found at work Dy 

This lack of record of children found 
at work is explained as 
due in part to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the tenements inspected contain 
the homes of skilled workers among whom 
child labor is almost. unknown; partly to 
the fact that regular inspections are made 
during school hours; and partly to the fact 
that while upon such duty the inspectors are 
not in position to devote the greatest at- 
tention to detecting children at work. 

It was because of this lack of official: 
data that the Department of Labor caused. 
a brief special investigation to be made in 
February and March, 1907, in licensed 
tenement houses on Elizabeth, Mott, Mul- 
berry, Baxter, Sullivan, Thompson and 
Macdougal streets in New York city. It 
is possible to combine the results of that 
official investigation with the facts of the 
private inquiry on which this report is 
based, by eliminating from the latter the 
number of child workers living on any 
of the streets investigated by the official 
inspector. j 

In the combined results, 558 children 
employed in home work were recorded. 
They were making artificial flowers, fin- 
ishing men’s clothing, sewing tapes in kid 
gloves, helping in millinery, making gar- 
ters, shelling nuts, putting cords on pen- 
cils for souvenir cards, sewing men’s 
cravats, carding buttons, working on pas- 
sementerie, finishing corset covers, and 
making cigars. ; 

The largest number were artificial 
flower makers or “finishers” of clothing, 
—industries which occupied so large a 
majority of the 27,019 workers to whom 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics referred 
in the report of 1902. 

Given the fact that the tenement in- 
dustries in which the largest number of 
children have been found at work are 
those trades which form the bulk of the 
home work system, and that they consist 
of processes so unskilled that the labor 


1Bulletin No. 32 of New York State Depa 
of Labor. March, 1907. P. 67. partment 
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of children may be utilized to advantage ; 
and given, also, the fact that there are 
between 5,000 and 6,000 licensed tene- 
ments in the city of New York :—the con- 
clusion seems inevitable, that in home 
work in New York city there is an alarm- 
ingly extensive employment of little chil- 
dren. 


AGES, NATIONALITY, 
AND EARNINGS 


In describing the employment of a few 
of the children found working at home, 
and their relation to present provisions 
of the law, three facts have been brought 
out in the investigation :—First, that very 
young children are employed in tenement 
industries; second, that the home work- 
ers are found to a great extent among the 
foreign born population; and third, that 
the earnings from work carried on in 
tenement homes are not a living wage and 
can only supplement income received 
from other sources. These three lines of 
inquiry are important in any discussion 
of the home work system: 

One of the most significant facts in the 
investigation is that so large a propor- 
tion of the children found working at 
home were between the ages of five and 
ten years. The combined results of the 
official and private inquiries made during 
the winter of 1906-7 are indicated in the 
following table showing the number and 
ages of boys and of girls found employed 
in home work. 

Among these 558 children there were 
152 boys and 406 girls. The table re- 
cords one child aged three years; three 
aged four years; twenty-one aged five; 
twenty-three aged six; forty-four aged 
seven; forty-five aged eight; seventy-six 
aged nine; seventy-one aged ten; sixty- 
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two aged eleven; ninety aged twelve; 
seventy-six aged thirteen; forty-six aged 
fourteen to sixteen. Of these children 
491 attended school. Of the sixty-seven 
non-attendants forty were violating the 
compulsory education law, and twenty- 
three were too young to be protected by 
its provisions.! 

The published data of the official inves- 
tigation made in 1907 contain no infor- 
mation regarding nationality or earnings. 
It is therefore interesting to supplement 
again the results of the private inquiry 
by reference to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ study of home work in 1902. 

With few exceptions the children who 
were visited in the investigation of 1906- 
7 were of foreign parentage. Of 210, 
195 were children of Italian parents; 
nine Russian Jews; and two Irish. There 
were only four whose parents were native 
born. The official inquiry made in 1902 
indicates this same predominance of the 
foreign born among workers in tenement 
homes. Among 852 women licensees the 
official investigators found 515 Italians, 
166 Germans, and 136 native born, of 
whom only eleven were native born of 
native parents. 

These figures connect the home work 
problem immediately with the problem of 
immigration. “In this legislation” 
(against tenement house work), says 
Professor Commons in his report to the 
Industrial Commission, “the American 


1This number excludes four children aged four- 
teen years recorded in the investigation made by 
the Department of Labor. The published results 
do not show whether or not these children had 
reached the school grade required for working 
papers. They are excluded here in order to make 
the results uniform with those of the private 
inquiry in which no child was counted who was 
able to secure a working paper permitting employ- 
ment in factories or other work-places outside the 
home. 


Children Found at Work in New York City Tenements. 
October, 1906--April, 1907. 
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states are dealing practically with the sub- 
ject of immigration in its most urgent 
and threatening aspect. Practically all 
the work in tenements governed by these 
laws is carried on by foreign born men 
and women, and by the latest arrivals and 
lowest conditioned of the foreign born.’ 

Yet this investigation does not show 
what is often assumed to be true, that 
child labor in tenement homes exists 
mainly among newly arrived immigrants. 
Of the families in which children were 
employed, twenty had resided in the 
United States twenty years or longer; 
eighteen fifteen to twenty years; eleven 
ten to fifteen years; nineteen five to ten 
years ; thirteen less than five years; twen- 
ty-seven, unknown. In forty cases the 
parents were native born. In the official 
report of 1902 the length of residence of 
705 foreign-born women licensees is re- 
corded as: less than one year, eleven; 
one to five years, 205; five to ten years, 
178; ten to twenty years, 169; twenty 
years and over, 142. 

In his report above quoted Professor 
Commons says: 

Two races are the ones mainly affected— 
the Hebrew and the Italian. The Italian 
woman working in her tenement has ab- 
sorbed ninety-five per cent of the so-called 
home finishing in New York city. ee 
Finishing amounts to about one-fourth of 
the work on a garment but owing to the low 
wages paid in this class of work the price 
is about one-seventh of the price for the en- 
tire garment.’ The Italian home finisher 
works for about two-thirds of the price 
which other nationalities formerly received 
for the same work and, where formerly 
ten to fourteen cents was paid for finishing, 
the Italian does the same work for five to 
seven cents.’ 


Earnings from home work are so ir- 
regular and indefinite as to make classi- 
fication almost impossible. The most ac- 
curate data which could be gathered on 
the subject were found to be the maxi- 
mum total of combined family earnings 
from home work in a day during a rush 
season. Perhaps the results may be pre- 
sented most clearly through descriptions 
of the wages of several families engaged 
in different kinds of work. In these de- 
scriptions it must be noted carefully that 


'Quoted in report of New York Department of 
Labor, 1902. P. 82. 

2Quoted in Report of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, 1902. P. 82. 
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the earnings indicate the maximum wage 
during rush season, and that in no case 
does the sum represent a day’s pay of less 


than two workers. 7 
EARNING TWENTY TO FIFTY CENTS 
IN A DAY. 

Workers: One adult, one child. Making 
six gross white roses (seven pieces in each 
flower) at six cents per gross. Mother 
(whose work is interrupted by care of 
children during the day) works until ten 
Pp. M—sometimes until one a. mM. Child, aged 
ten years, works after school. 

EARNING FIFTY TO SEVENTY-FIVE 

CENTS IN A DAY. 

I. Workers: One adult, one child. 

Making about 20 pairs of children’s hose 
supporters at sixty or seventy-five cents 
per gross according to quality and design. 
Hand and machine work. Woman fur- 
nishes machine and supplies one spool cotton 
for each gross (employer supplies one spool, 
which is not sufficient for the work). Child 
aged twelve, works with mother after schoo! 
sometimes until eleven or twelve P. M. 

2. Workers: One adult, five children. 
Branching apple blossoms, eight dozen 
sprays at eight cents per dozen. 

8. Workers: One adult, three children. 
Carding ten gross buttons at five cents per 
gross. Mother works from noon until ten 
Pp. mM. Children, aged thirteen, eight and 
six years, help after school. 

4. Workers: One adult, two children. 
Finishing ten pairs of trousers at five cents 
a pair. Children aged twelve and nine 
years, kept out of school to sew. 


EARNING SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS TO 
ONE DOLLAR IN A DAY. 


Workers: One adult, two children. Put- 
ting cords on 2,000 pencils for souvenir 
cards at forty cents per thousand. Knot- 
ting cords, passing them with crochet needle 
through metal tips of pencils, and counting 
in hundreds. Children work after school 
and an hour in evening. Mother works 
until eleven or twelve P. M. 

EARNING ONE DOLLAR TO A DOLLAR 
AND A HALF IN A DAY. 

1. Workers: Three adults, one child. Fin- 
ishing twenty-five pairs of trousers at six 
cents a pair; three adults working twelve 
to fourteen hours in a day. Child works 
after school. 

9. Workers: Three adults, two children. 
(Two of the adults work in a factory dur- 
ing the day and at home in the evening). 
Pasting stems on fifty gross (over 7,000) 
white silk leaves at two cents a gross, work- 
ing until eleven or twelve P. M. 


SOURCES 
OF INCOME 


Among the families visited it was not 
found that the earnings from home work 
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were a living wage throughout the year. 
None of the 170 families investigated was 
proved to be without other sources of 
income. In 135 of these families there 
were wage earners in employments other 
than home work (214 workers). In the 
families in which there were no wage 
earners in other employments, additional 
income was received from charitable 
sources or from relatives, or from rent 
of rooms to lodgers. 

There is no doubt that there are in 
New York city, home workers of a high- 
er grade of skill and larger earning ca- 
pacity than many of the families here 
described. But, while taking due account 
of the possibility of such cases, the data 
here brought together seem to indicate 
that the typical home worker is foreign 
born or of foreign parentage; that the 
_ earnings from home work are not a liv- 
ing wage; and that the labor of even the 
youngest child in the household must be 
utilized. 


EXCESSIVE 
WORKING HOURS 


The results of these investigations in- 
dicate the failure of the licensing system 
in several important directions. 

That the work of children aged five 
years and less existed legally in tenement 
homes during the year when the Depart- 
ment of Labor was making an exception- 
al record in the enforcement of child 
labor laws in factories, is an indication of 
the failure of the licensing system to 
protect child workers. 

Nor does our present attempt to regu- 
late the conditions of home manufacture 
contain any provisions to protect women 
and young girls from working twelve to 
fourteen hours in a day. The inade- 
quate pay received for home work creates 
an imperative necessity for long and ex- 
hausting hours of labor, and the law does 
not help to prevent these conditions. 
Notes like the following are scattered 
through the records of families who work 
in their homes :— 

Finishing nine overcoats at six cents a 
eoat, working until 11 P. mo. 

Finishing eight or nine pairs of trousers 


at eight and one-half cents a pair, working 
as steadily as possible from eight a. mM. to 
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ten Pp. M. Child works after school. Visitor 


found him at work at 9.30 Pp. mM. 

Making nine gross flowers (five pieces 
in each flower) at eight cents a gross. 

Making one gross garters, hand and ma- 
chine work, at fifty cents per gross. Mother 
works as steadily as possible from seven 
A. M. until ten P. M. 

In many cases girls employed during 
the day in a factory are asked to take 
work to be finished at home in the even- 
ings, thus enabling the employer to take 
advantage of long hours of work without 
risk of prosecution, to which he would 
be liable if these young girls worked 
overtime in the factory. This form of 
overtime work has been found in such 
trades as millinery, clothing, including 
not only coats and trousers, but children’s 
white lawn dresses and ladies’ gowns, 
embroidery, neckwear, braids, envelopes, 
buttons (to be sewed on cards), paper 
boxes, nuts (to be shelled and packed), 
and artificial flowers and feathers. It is 
an evasion of the law likely to occur in 
any trade adapted in any of its processes 
to home manufacture. 

It is an unfortunate fact that in the 
protection of employes against excessive 
hours of work, the present licensing sys- 
tem gives no support to the provisions 
of the labor law in force in factories. 
By allowing a manufacturer to send 
goods into any house, which has been 
properly licensed, legislation regulating 
tenement manufacture, permits an eva- 
sion of the factory laws. Thus the more 
active the enforcement of law within the 
factory, the greater the advantage to an 
employer who sends work into tenement 
homes. 


LICENSING HAS NOT PREVENTED 
WORK IN UNLICENSED HOUSES 


Probably the greatest failure of the 
present licensing system is the fact that 
work in unlicensed houses is not pre- 
vented, nor is the list of articles named 
in the law inclusive enough to regulate 
all existing forms of home work. Of 
the 117 houses where families were at 
work, eighty-six were without the 
framed notices which the law requires to 
be hung in the halls of licensed houses. 
By comparing with the records of the 
State Labor Department the addresses of 
these houses it was found that, of eighty- 
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six, fifty-four had not been licensed. To 
seven of these, the Labor Department had 
refused to issue licenses. 

The following list shows the kind of 
work found in these unlicensed tene- 
ments. The star indicates articles which 
have escaped inclusion in any of the re- 
visions of the law by which the list of 
articles has been lengthened. Their man- 
ufacture is therefore entirely unregulated 
by labor legislation. The fact is signifi- 
cant in view of the very recent revision of 
the home work law (1906). The licens- 
ing system has not succeeded in keeping 
pace with the extent of home work, even 
in naming the articles made in tenement 
homes. 


1.* Bed quilts (hemming by machine). 

2.* Braid ornaments. 

3..* Babies’ socks. 

4.* Garters. 

5.* Postcards (leather). 

6.* Kimonos. 

7.* Buttons (covering with braid). 

8.* Buttons (carding). 

9.* Hand embroidery. 

10.* Passementerie. 

11.* Gloves (kid). 

12.* Pencils (attaching cords for souvenir 
cards). 

18. Children’s flannel dresses. 

14. Children’s canton flannel drawers. 

15. Undervests (running in ribbons). 

16. Gingham aprons. 

17. Coats and overcoats. 

18. Trousers. 

19. Fur, muffs and boas. 

20. Nuts (shelling). 

21. White goods (skirts and underwear). 

22. Coat collars. 

23. Artificial flowers. 

24. Millinery. 

25. Neckwear (men’s cravats). 


When the staff of the Department of 
Labor is too small to permit compliance 
with the law requiring that every licensed 
tenement must be inspected twice a year, 
no one can be surprised that families 
are frequently found at work in unli- 
censed houses. 

It is clear that the value of this law 
depends entirely upon an adequate force 
of inspectors, yet the Department of La- 
bor has never had a staff sufficiently 
large to comply even with that provision 
of the law requiring that every licensed 
tenement be inspected twice a year. In 
the last annual report of the New York 
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Department of Labor, 1906 (p. 99), the 
commissioner writes :— : 

The total number of licensed houses or 
buildings in the state on September 30, 
1906, was 5,712, of which number 5,261 were 
in Greater New York. Only four licenses 
have been revoked for unlawful conditions. 
This number will doubtless increase just 
as soon as the bureau can undertake sys- 
tematic periodic inspections of licensed 
houses. For while the administration of 
the law has produced remarkable improve- 
ments in the houses affected by its provis- 
ions, it is obviously true that the number of 
revocations of licenses is disproportionately 
low. When we begin the periodic inspection 
above mentioned, we shall where necessary 
by the process of elimination, force upward 
the standard of sanitation in the houses 
against which we proceed. When this can 
be done the real purpose of the legislation 
will be accomplished. 


That “the real purpose of the legisla- 
tion” is “to force upwards the standard 
of sanitation” is a concise statement of 
the most that can be expected directly 
from our present system of attempted 
regulation. These same standards of 
sanitation are also the goal of the Tene- 
ment House Department to which the 
public appropriates money for the en- 
forcement of the tenement house law. 
Even when these two departments may 
have attained their common aim, we shall 
still have some thousands of tenement 
house workers who, in spite of the vast 
sums of public money spent through the 
Department of Labor and the Tenement 
House Department, will still be unpro- 
tected by the main provisions of the law 
for whose enforcement the Labor Depart- 
ment was created,—namely, limiting the 
hours of work of women and minors and 
prohibiting the labor of little children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Approaching the problem of home 
work from the point of view of the work- 
ers, especially the little children, we see 
immediately that the central difficulty 
lies in the fact that this manufacture is 
carried on in dwelling places, the homes 
of the workers, where the thorough en- 
forcement even of sanitary provisions 
would require an army of special inspec- 
tors. Whereas prohibition of child la- 
bor in factories is readily possible simply 
by excluding any child from the factory 
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building, within the home the separation 
ot the child from the work is impossible, 
and the child’s employment may easily 
be concealed. Because our legislation has 
been directed only to the attempted pro- 
tection of the consumer against infection, 
we have been content to divide responsi- 
bility between landlord, manufacturer, 
and worker, and proceed along the lines 
oi attempted regulation. But when the 
health and welfare of the workers is 
considered, the problem is more complex. 
Legislation concerning industries carried 
on in dwelling places is clearly seen to 
constitute a problem quite distinct from 
legislation regarding conditions within 
the factories. 

This form of manufacture profits no 
one but the employer, to whom it offers 
an escape from factory responsibilities. 
Instead of organizing a regular staff of 
workers, he utilizes the labor of unskilled 
foreign born workers and their children. 
He locates his shop near their homes, and 
during the busy season finds at his very 
doors, a sufficient force of workers will- 
ing to toil all night to finish a hurry or- 
der. Next week the “boss” may have no 
work to give them, and they dare not re- 
fuse the chance to earn every possible 
penny to-day. 

To the worker, home manufacture 
means unlimited hours of work, the em- 
ployment of the children, and the turning 
of the already crowded living rooms into 
a branch of a nearby factory, for an em- 
ployer who pays less than a living wage. 

For the consumer, home work involves 
the danger of infection from goods made 
in crowded living apartments. 

The nature of “sweating” is described 
in the Report of the New York Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1902 (p. 37). The 
report says 

The evils are starvation wages, excessive 
hours of labor, child labor, and unsanitary 
and unwholesome workplaces. The cause is 
intense competition among employers of 
small capital and among unskilled laborers, 
of whom there is excessive supply, unre- 
lieved by legislative regulation or collective 
action. 


It is for this reason that there are 
strong advocates of the prohibition of 
all manufacture in dwelling rooms,—a 
course of action based on the conviction 
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that we cannot abolish the evils of home 
work while the system which invariably 
produces them is allowed to exist. 

Yet if the time be not ripe for such a 
policy, conditions demand now a strength- 
ening of present attempted regulations. 
Undoubtedly much can be accomplished 
by using with unremitting severity the 
Labor Department’s power to refuse li- 
censes or revoke them, where sanitary 
conditions fall below an established stand- 
ard. By raising the standard of sanita- 
tion (as is suggested in the last annual 
report of the commissioner of labor), the 
manufacturer would be forced to deal 
with workers maintaining a higher stand- 
ard of living, and unwilling to work for 
so low a wage. In the same way, some 
cases of child labor, now found in the 
lowest class of tenements among the poor- 
est families, might be eliminated. Such a 
policy would require large funds for a 
sufficient force of inspectors to put a 
stop to work in unlicensed houses, and to 
inspect regularly all licensed tenements. 
To secure the appropriation of such funds 
there would be needed the constant force 
of an educated public opinion. Finally, 
such an expenditure of public money 
would not be justified unless the enforce- 
ment of the law could be accompanied by 
a constant study of conditions, and a con- 
secutive, official publication of facts, 
which would prove to the public the 
weakness or the effectiveness of its 
policy. 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS TO 
REGULATE TENEMENT WORK 


It is due largely no doubt to the manu- 
facturers’ gains from home work that 
past attempts to meet its baffling prob- 
lems have been so effectively obstructed. 
The present attempt to regulate home 
work in New York state is the result of a 
long fight against those conditions of em- 
ployment familiarly described by the term 
“sweating.” 

“Ten years ago,” says the Report of 
the New York Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in 1902, “the most conspicuous prob- 
lem before the legislature in New York, 
and other states containing large cities, 
was that of ‘sweating’.” 

Referring to conditions existing at 
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about this time, 1891-2, the Report of 
the New York Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1902, says: 


The need of legislation regulating home 
industry became manifest when swarms of 
immigrants from Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, with their low standards of comfort 
and cleanliness, came to this country and 
settled in city tenements, where without 
complaint they accepted rooms almost de- 
void of light and air. Filth, vermin, dis- 
ease abounded in the tenements where they 
settled and became a menace to the public 
health when these immigrants, unskilled 
at any trade and ignorant of our language 
and customs undertook in their living rooms 
the first work that offered. The entire 
family worked early and late making cloth- 
ing, cigars, ete., and earned less than a 
fair day’s wage for a single man. Unless 
the family was a large one, outsiders were 
employed in the already crowded dwelling, 
and then there came into existence the real 
“sweat shop.” 


To meet these conditions, the New 
York Legislature feebly provided in 
1892, that in dwelling rooms where were 
manufactured certain specified articles 
such as clothing, artificial flowers, cigars, 
etc., only immediate members of the fam- 
ily living therein might be employed. No 
outsider could be hired so to work unless 
the employer obtained a permit from the 
factory inspector stating the maximum 
number to be employed, granted after in- 
spection, and revocable if required by 
“the health of the community or of those 
employed therein.” 

Feeble as the measure was, at least it 
was a step toward recovery from the blow 
given to such legislation by a decision 
ot the New York Court of Appeals seven 
years before, in 1885, when a law prohib- 
iting the manufacture of cigars or the 
manipulation of tobacco in tenement 
houses had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. Said the court: 


“What possible relation can cigar making 
in any building have to the health of the 
general public?” Concerning the relation of 
the law to the employe, “It cannot be per- 
ceived,’ said the judges, “how the cigar- 
maker is to be improved in his health or 
his morals by forcing him from his home, 
and its hallowed associations and beneficent 
influences to ply his trade elsewhere.” If 
a law is to pass the challenge of unconsti- 
tutionality, on the ground of unwarranted 
interference with personal liberty and _ pri- 
vate property, “The courts,” says the decis- 
ion, “must be able to see that it has at least 
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in fact some relation to the public health. 
This we have not been able to see in this 
law, and we must therefore pronounce it 
unconstitutional and void.”1 


Given, however, the convincing proof 
of the fact that such legislation has “some 
relation to the public health,” the same 


court consistently with its earlier decis- 


ion, might find in a new law, free from 
the technical errors of the former one, a 
just exercise of the police power for the 
protection of the public health. 

The temper of the court on this point 
has not since been tested. Instead the 
legislature has confined itself to develop- 
ing and amending the law of 1892 for 
attempted regulation rather than prohi- 
bition of manufacture in tenement homes. 
The list of articles falling under the pro- 


visions of the law has been lengthened. ~ 


In 1899 it was provided that each family 
workroom must contain a license granted 
after the fulfilment of three requirements: 
first, premises clean; second, 250 cubic 
feet of air per person (400 cubic feet at 
night) ; third, absence of contagious, in- 
fectious, or communicable disease. With- 
in two months after the passage of this 
amendment, the Factory Department re- 
ceived 10,135 applications for licenses, of 
which 6,229 were from New York city. 
Massachusetts’s total of licenses at that 
date was only 1,187, while New York 
city by the end of another twelve months, 
numbered 16,059 licenses. 

At that time, 1900, the New York law 
had been in force eight years, yet we find 
nothing hopeful in the factory depart- 
ment’s attitude toward attempted stamp- 
ing out of the evil by attempting to reg- 
ulate it. Much time, effort, and money 
had been spent in inspection and prose- 
cution, yet in 1899 the chief factory in- 
spector wrote in his annual report: 

Under the tenement house system of 
manufacture, our beneficent laws restrict- 
ing the hours of labor for all women and 
minors, and prohibiting the employment of 
children are set at nought. The induce- 
ment to long hours of toil and the utiliza- 
tion of child labor in order to swell the pit- 
tance received from unscrupulous manu- 


facturers or contractors is undoubtedly one 
of its most baneful evils. This condition 


'The full text of this decision is published in 
Appendix IV of Some Ethical Gains Through 
Legislation, Mrs. Florence Kelley. Macmillan, 
1905, in which see also p. 230, The New York 
Decision of 1885; (In re Jacobs). 
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can never be successfully or wholly regu- 
lated in the home as it can in the shop or 
factory.1 

In the following year we find in the 
report the statement that “Almost two- 
thirds of the inspections, forty per cent 
of the complaints and over sixty per cent 
of the prosecutions are concerned with 
this feature of New York’s industrial 
activity.’ 

_ It would appear that the public money 
was being spent ineffectively. 

In 1904 the burdensome licensing of 
individual work rooms, with renewals ne- 
cessitated by frequent moving, gave place 
to licensing of houses,—landlord, instead 
of worker, making application. 


PRESENT 
REGULATIONS 


New York state has tested fairly its 
ability to deal with home work along 
lines of regulation. Its present law, in 
form, at least, is a wise and far-reaching 
measure. It aims to prevent manufacture 
under unhealthful conditions. Licenses 
are not to be granted until the records of 
the Board of Health and the Tenement 
House Department, and the report of a 
factory inspector, agree in declaring the 
house free from infectious, contagious or 
communicable disease, and from any de- 
fects in sanitation. Inspections are to be 
made at least once every six months and 
licenses may be revoked at any time when 
uthealthful conditions are found. In 
each workroom there must be at least 500 
cubic feet of air for each worker, and 
only members of the family living there- 
in may be employed. 

Responsibility is threefold, embracing 
manufacturer, landlord, worker. The 
manufacturer must keep ready for in- 
spection a list of names and addresses of 
all his home-workers, and he may not 
send goods for manufacture into an un- 
licensed house, or to a family where there 
is disease. The landlord, if he does not 
take prescribed measures to put a stop 
to any violation of the law in his house, 
becomes guilty as “if he himself were en- 
gaged in such unlawful manufacture.” 


tReport of New York commissioner of labor. 

1900. P. 34. 

2Report of New York commissioner of labor. 
P. 118. 


1901. 
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The worker who breaks the law gives 
ground for dispossession. 

“Tagging” goods made under unlaw- 
ful conditions, with the label “tenement 
made,” gives inspectors a means of en- 
forcement without prosecution. This 
“tagging” is described in the report of 
the New York commissioner of labor. 
(1906, p. 47): 

All the articles to be tagged are bundled 
together into sacks of as large a size as 


convenient, tied securely with strong twine, 


and one label or tag affixed to the bundle, 
This method prevents all work on and all 
use of the articles until the tag is removed. 
It is not removed until the owner appears, 
undertakes to clean his goods and promises 
to comply with the law more carefully in 
the future. 


In this brief history of New York leg- 
islation the difficulty of dealing with 
home-work is shown. That the problem 
is still far from solution is indicated by 
the results of the present investigation. 
The significance of these results con- 
sists in the fact that they embody data 
gathered during the winter of 1906-7, 
during an unusually efficient administra- 
tion of the Department of Labor under 
Commissioner Sherman. Improvements 
in office methods, an increased number of 
inspectors, and a determined effort to 
enforce existing laws have raised the 
standard of work in the department, and 
have tested the effectiveness of present 
provisions of the labor law. 

The most logical point of attack, short 
of prohibition, would be to increase the 
responsibility of the manufacturer. A 
plan, which has been suggested is to place 
the goods-owner under heavy bond for 
absolute compliance with the require- 
ments of the law. If such a bond were 
demanded, it might be well also to re- 
quire that no manufacturer should be 
permitted to give out goods to be manu- 
factured in living rooms, unless he him- 
self obtained a license, revocable if the 
law were rot strictly obeyed. Such a 
statute ought to provide that all goods 
given out by unlicensed manufacturers 
should be subject to seizure by the factory 
inspectors and by the Board of Health. 

Yet at best such attempts to regulate 
these conditions seem feeble and inade- 
quate. Present conditions in home work- 
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rooms in New York city do not show that 
our present system of regulation, tested 
for fifteen years, is effective in dealing 
with the evils of homework. 

Distressing as is our inability to forbid 
immediately and effectively the work of 
children in tenement manufacture, their 
continued employment ought to be a spur 
to unremitting effort against a system of 
industry which makes child labor possible 
in New York state, where public opinion 
years ago demanded its prohibition. 

The nature of this system of industry is 
such that its evils are its essence. Strictly 
speaking, “regulation” has no place in an 
attempt to deal with such conditions. To 
abolish the evils means to abolish the sys- 
tem; to “regulate” the system means 
nothing. When the people of Illinois at- 
tempted to “regulate” sweating by enforc- 
ing an eight hours maximum working 
day in the sweatshops, they were con- 
sciously instituting an attempt to abolish 
“sweating.” They reasoned that this 
system could not co-exist with short 
hours of labor. For an eight hours work- 
ing day requires large work-rooms, good 
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sanitation, and healthy, skillful workmen 
to make it profitable. It is therefore a 
lever, raising the trade to a higher plane 
of efficiency. “Sweating” on the other 
hand, is the decadent branch of any trade. 
No one who has visited the homes of 
women and children engaged in tenement 
manufacture and has realized the inef- 
ficiency, the unhealthfulness, and the low 
standard of living of this class of work- 
ers, can fail to understand what is meant 
by the “downward trend of competition.” 
Against such destruction of possible 
workers capable under better conditions, 
of efficient service, the only valid force 
is a law strong enough to place respon- 
sibility where it belongs, where all effec- 
tive factory legislation has placed it,— 
squarely upon the manufacturer. The 
test of the effectiveness of such legal re- 
sponsibility would be its tendency to 
eliminate the home work system. So 
that no matter what may be the path of 
approach, it seems that prohibition, di- 
rect or indirect, of all manufacture car- 
ried on in living rooms is the ultimate so- 
lution of the problem. 


Defectives and Dependents 
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Troubles of the Insane—Elastic Methods in Wisconsin—Unsatisfactory Inves- 
tigations—Defect in Massachusetts Law—Decrease of Pauperism— 
Evolution of a Section-Impure Water and Typhoid 


TROUBLES OF THE INSANE 


This department is supposed to deal with 
all classes of dependents and defectives, but 
month by month things are happening which 
keep the insane in the public eye, to the 
partial exclusion of other classes. In this 
case the old adage applies, of the happiness 
of a country which has no history; history 
being usually a story of wars and other dis- 
asters. 


ADVANTAGE OF ELASTIC SYSTEM 


One of the good features of the Wisconsin 
plan for the care of the chronic insane, is 
its elasticity. This is well illustrated by the 
recent action by the State Board of Control, 
in Milwaukee county. It seems that the 
county asylum is crowded, the excess being 
largely of feeble-minded persons for whom 
the state has not sufficiently provided. The 
state board orders the county to add to the 


asylum at once, two cottages for fifty pa- 
tients each, and until these are ready, the 
surplus patients will be distributed among 
nearby counties, whose asylums have beds 
to spare. As the state pays to the county 
half the cost of each insane patient, and as 
the county’s bill cannot be collected until 
the State Board of Control has certified it 
as correct as to number of patients, and ap- 
proved as to satisfactory care, there is no 
doubt that Milwaukee county will build at 
once, and meanwhile will send its patients 
where there is room for them. 


UNFRUITFUL INVESTIGATIONS 


With every prominent official desiring to 
get at the exact truth; with the assistance 
of the district attorney, the grand jury, the 
state commission and others, the results of 
investigations as to alleged brutalities in 
hospitals for the insane, rarely give one a 
feeling of confidence and safety. The tes- 
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timony of insane patients, at its best, is a 
mingling of facts and delusions. The tes- 
timony of attendants is qualified and clouded 
by the necessity of standing by each other, 
for mutual protection against the delusions 
of the patients. The attending physicians 
naturally dislike admitting that they are 
ignorant of the causes of the fractures, 
bruises and other accidents, that, under the 
usual present system, and perhaps under 
any system, inevitably occur. 

The investigation at Ward’s Island will 
probably result in exoneration of the offi- 
cers and a verdict of not proven for the 
accused attendants, two of whom, Tipping 
and O’Connell, by the way, have disappeared. 
It is quite possible that the patient, Shaw, 
had his ribs and jaw fractured while fight- 
ing with other patients. If he was a paretic, 
it is probable* that his bones were brittle; 
one of the physicians “thought” his injuries 
were due to an “accident”; another “under- 
stood” Shaw had been calling another pa- 
tient names, and a “fight may have resulted.” 
The chief witness for the prosecution, ap- 
parently, secured the situation as attendant 
in the hope of discovering material for some 
sensational newspaper articles, so that what- 
ever he saw was more or less interpreted to 
his consciousness by that hope. Such things 
make a public investigation unsatisfactory. 
There is only one way to get trustworthy 
information, and that is by frequent and con- 
fidential visits of trustworthy agents of a 
state board, never investigating, always en- 
quiring. 


THE GOWANDA CASE 


As far as one can judge by the newspaper 
reports, the case at Gowanda is much more 
simple than that at Manhattan. The com- 
plainant, Oberlander, listened to the story 
of a demented woman, whom he found by 
the wayside, gathering chestnuts. Color was 
lent to her complaint by the fact that one 
of her hands had been amputated, as she 
claimed, and as seems to be true, by an 
accident in the laundry. Evidence showed 
that the accident was promptly reported to 
the state commission, was looked into by 
them, and that no blame was attached. The 
patient, Triest, who died at the age of 
eighty-four years, was found to have had 
four ribs broken, his death being the result. 
Testimony showed that he was a paretic and 
that his bones were so brittle that a very 
slight accident, such as a stumble on getting 
in or out of bed, would be sufficient to break 
them. Accidents under similar circum- 
stances, elsewhere than in a hospital for 
the insane, would occasion no particular un- 
easiness, but, unfortunately, the public mind 
is so ready to receive accusations against 

1Jt is not true, as sometimes claimed, that the 
bones of a paretic are always brittle. The writer 
has seen and handled, after an autopsy, ribs of 
a paretic dement, which were as strong and tough 
as those of a man in health, although there were 


seventeen fractures, four ribs broken in two places, 
and ‘one in three places. 
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those who minister to a mind diseased, that 
the grand jury was summoned and the gov- 
ernor ordered an investigation by the State 
Lunacy Commission. One would like to 
inquire whether or not the State Lunacy 
Commission had on file in its office, the 
facts in each of these cases, and if so, why 
the same newspaper, which published the 
governor’s demand for an investigation, did 
not publish, in the same issue, at least a 
tentative answer, by the commission. Such 
a course would have had a tendency to re- 
assure the public and especially the friends 
of patients, who are always rendered anxious 
by the very fact of an investigation being 
required. 


SUPERVISION DESIRED 


For half a century or more, hospital super- 
intendents have been trying, without com- 
plete success, to devise a method of super- 
vision that shall render accidents and oc- 
casional brutality impossible. The best that 
can be done, under the present system, is to 
keep a very careful, full and accurate acci- 
dentrecord; thoroughly probe and account for 
every accident day by day; report every one, 
promptly and candidly to the state board 
or commission; and if blame is attributed, 
visit prompt and condign punishment upon 
the offenders. How difficult it is to do this 
may be understood when one thinks of the 
enormous number of patients and the exas- 
perating personal habits of a good many of 
them; the continual coming and going of 
untrained and uncultured attendants, who 
are doing disagreeable work for small wages; 
and the constant pressure of applications for 
admission, which makes perfect classifica- 
tion impossible. In a congregate hospital, 
with 2,000 or 3,000 patients, no superintend- 
ent in the world ever did, or ever can, know 
that abuses are not taking place. If any one 
wishes to ask whether there is not a sys- 
tem of caring for the insane, by which gross 
abuses, at least, are eliminated, and acci- 
dents reduced to the possible minimum, let 
him read the report, in the recently issued 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections of the Committee 
on Insane and Epileptic, by Dr. Owen Copp, 
of Massachusetts, and compare what is being 
done at the average overcrowded hospitals, 
with the ideal system that Dr. Copp de- 
cribes. 


INSANE VS. OFFICIALS 


The Philadelphia North American, in a 
recent issue, gives a cartoon, showing the 
infamous Reyburn and the unspeakable Mc- 
Nichol, pulling the pillow from under the 
head of an insane patient, with the remark, 
“We've got to economize, you know.” This 
is apropos of the juggling of the city’s fi- 
nances, by which the allowances for food 
supplies for the insane at the Philadelphia 
hospital have been cut, and the promised im- 
provements at Byberry, so loudly vaunted 
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a few months ago and so sorely needed, have 
been deferred; in order to make it possible 
to use a million dollars to increase various 
city salaries. Is there anything that will 
really rouse Philadelphia to civic decency, 
and the elimination of national politics from 
municipal affairs, and having roused her, 
keep her awake for a year or two And yet 
a paltry million seems a very small steal 
to make a fuss about (in Philadelphia). 


STATE CARE FOR BOSTON’S INSANE 


A movement is now under way to change 
the ownership of the Boston Hospital for 
the Insane from the city to the state. There 
were certain reasons, at the time when the 
hospitals came under state care, eight years 
ago, which made it seem desirable to leave 
Boston out. These reasons no longer exist. 
Under present arrangements Boston is un- 
fairly taxed, paying a large share of the cost 
of the state’s insane, as well as supporting 
her own. The state pays back some of the 
double tax, but not nearly all of it. The 
insane will not lose by the change. While 
it is true that complaints and scandals have 
been rare in the Boston hospital, it is not 
likely that its management surpasses that 
of the state hospitals, which is probably not 
far from the best in the United States, as 
it should be if the Bay State is true to 
herself. 


LOOP-HOLE IN INSANITY LAW 


A rather curious loop-hole seems to have 
been left in the Massachusetts law for the 
care of the insane. One of the valuable 
methods, practised in most states, with con- 
valescing patients, is to send them home on 
a furlough. This is really a tentative dis- 
charge, and its effect is often to facilitate 
and complete a cure, which has begun in 
the hospital. When the expected benefit does 
not happen, in most states, the authorities 
of the hospitals hear about it, and promptly 
bring in the patient for further treatment. 
The law of Massachusetts provides for “trial 
yisits,’ but these are for a definite period 
of six months. Until that time has elapsed 
only an order of a court such as first com- 
mitted him, can bring a patient back against 
his will. A patient out on a trial visit 
from the Danvers Hospital, a paranoiac with 
delusions of persecution after writing a num- 
ber of letters which showed that he was 
still under the influence of his delusions to 
a dangerous extent, walked into the State 
House at Boston and shot three men, one 
of whom he killed. It seems probable that 
under a different law, this man would have 
been returned to the hospital as soon as he 
showed that his trial visit was an error of 
judgment. The State Board of Insanity will 
probably recommend a change in the law 
to the present legislature. 


FEEBLE-MINDED WAITING LISTS 


Nearly 800 applicants for admission to the 
Wisconsin Institution for the Feeble-Minded 
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are said to be on the waiting list. Some 
of these are among the crowd in the Mil- 
waukee County Asylum, mentioned above, 
but more of them are receiving not even 
the inadequate (for the feeble-minded) meas- 
ure of care, of a county asylum for the 
chronic insane. The state can well afford 
to build and equip a new institution. The 
finances are in the best condition. There is 
no state debt, and the railroads pay all the 
state taxes. Not only can Wisconsin afford 
to build the new institution, the state can- 
not afford not to build it. To neglect the 
feeble-minded is the most extravagant policy 
a state can adopt. 


DECREASE OF PAUPERISM 


There really seems to be ground to be- 
lieve that there has been going on, for some 
years, a steady decrease of pauperism in 
Indiana. This is one of the cheering things 
in the report of the State Board of Char- 
ities for 1907. When the reform in outdoor 
relief was effected in 1897, by which two- 
thirds of the previous annual expenditure 
for that purpose was cut off, making a sav- 
ing of over $400,000 annually, the opponents 
of the movement declared it would lead to 
a tremendous increase in outdoor pauperism. 
But nothing of the kind has occurred. The 
results of the reform seem to have been 
what was prophesied by the reformers, 4653 
not only a saving of money, but a still 
greater saving of men, women and children, 
by an actual abatement of the pauper habit. 


EVOLUTION OF A SECTION 


Section sixteen of the National Education 
Association, has had a very interesting and 
instructive evolution. A few years ago, it 
was the section on the blind, deaf and feeble- 
minded, and had a languid existence, at- 
tended by only a very few of the superin- 
tendents of institutions for the blind and 
deaf, still fewer of those of the feeble- 
minded. Then the third word in its title 
proved obnoxious to the other two, and it 
was called the section on the blind, deaf, 
etc., under which name it was no less lan- 
guid than before. Two years ago it was 
transformed into the section on special edu- 
cation, and its subject matter was made the 
special schools and special classes for chil- 
dren, backward, innately, or because foreign 
born and without English; the incorrigibles, 
truants, etc.; and the true defectives. Since 
then it has taken a new lease of vigor, and 
is well attended and alive, though still un- 
popular with conservative pedagogues. The 
program of section sixteen, to be presented 
at Cleveland next June, was discussed at a 
meeting of the chairmen of sections during 
the holidays in Chicago. Two of the speak- 
ers will be Jane Addams, on The Relation 
of the Home to the Special Class; and Earl 


Barnes, on The Relation of the Public School 


to the Special Class. The evolution, it will 
be noticed, is in the direction of socializa- 
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tion, so it bids fair to advance still further. 
The chairman of the section for 1908, is Ed- 
ward R. Johnstone. His availability for the 
position is not because he is the superin- 
tendent of the Institution for the Feeble- 
Minded in New Jersey, but because he di- 
rects the Summer School for Teachers of 
Special Classes, at Vineland. 


WEAK HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 


In a well governed state, the department 
of public health would be one of the strong- 
est arms of the government. In many 
states it is almost the weakest. Complaint 
comes from New Jersey, that the weakness 
and neglect of the State Board of Health 
is, at least partly, to blame for the serious 
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typhoid epidemic at Trenton. The absurd 
and childish superstition, that running 
water purifies itself in a few miles, and that 
therefore it is entirely proper to empty the 
sewage of one town into a river from which 
the water supply of another is taken a few 
miles lower down, is the actual cause of the 
typhoid epidemic along the Delaware at Tren- 
ton and elsewhere. Just so long as such 
things prevail, and the absolute necessity of 
a pure and abundant water supply is disre- 
garded, the curse which Rabshekah laid 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, will con- 
tinue to be deserved by the stupid and 
slovenly people who, like those mentioned 
in Proverbs, perish because there is no 
vision. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


Plans for England’s Allotment Gardens—The Massachusetts Civic League— 
Showing Detroit its River—Wisconsin’s County Parks— 
Accurate Municipal Statistics 


DETROIT AND ITS RIVER 


The mayor of Detroit, in a communication 
to the Common Council, recommends the ac- 
quirement of a little space on the river 
front, which can now be had at small cost, 
and the opening of a certain street to the 
river. His idea is that outlook points, 
docks, and bathing beaches should be obtain- 
ed wherever practicable. This is in line 
with the recommendations made in the re- 
ports of the experts employed by the Board 
of Commerce. It is noteworthy that so 
completely is Detroit now shut off from 
its beautiful river by private ownership, 
either corporate or individual, that in five 
miles of frontage, from Woodward avenue 
west, only four out of one hundred streets 
give even access to the riverbank, while east 
of Woodward avenue conditions are hardly 
better. 


COUNTY PARHS FOR WISCONSIN 


The legislature of Wisconsin has passed 
a bill providing for county park commis- 
sions. New Jersey was the pioneer in this 
work, and the first county park system (that 
of Essex county), has had a book written 
about it. The book is the story of a long 
and tedious struggle; but the advantages it 
describes are so obvious that the county park 
movement has been accelerated, rather than 
deterred, by the story. The Wisconsin law 
is limited to counties having a population of 
150,000 or more, and authorizes a non-par- 
tisan commission of seven. The commis- 
sion is required to make a thorough study of 
the county, with reference to reserving and 
developing parks, open spaces, roads and 


boulevards in a comprehensive scheme for 
a county system. 


CIVIC SPEAKERS 


The energetic Civic League of St. Louis 
has secured the consent of twenty-four St. 
Louis men to speak during the winter when 
invited to on municipal subjects, before im- 
provement associations, social clubs, church 
clubs, etc. There is to be no charge for 
the address, except when a lantern is used. 
Even in such case, the league furnishes the 
slides for nothing. Arrangements are to 
be made through the league, and the list 
includes the most competent men of St. 
Louis and a wide range of topics. This was 
good work for the league to do, for it makes 
easy locally that public discussion of civic 
problems which must further the aims in 
which the league is interested. It is to be 
hoped that it also makes available a list of 
willing, inexpensive and competent speakers 
through a considerable region of the Middle 
West, where speakers of this kind on munic- 
ipal topics have heretofore been hard to get. 


PUBLIC COMFORT STATIONS 


Some interesting statistics are published 
regarding the two public comfort stations 
opened in Washington last April. They are 
said to be the models of their kind in Ameri- 
ca. They haye been used by aS many as 
175,000 persons in a month. They have 
served as many as 10,000 in a day, and 
normally serve from five to six thousand a 
day—which is good enough answer to the 
plea that the American people would not 
use such conveniences. In Washington, in 
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fact, the crowd is more largely American 
than in most cities. It is found that if a 
charge of one cent were made for admission, 
as in some European cities, the present at- 
tendance would give with only these two sta- 
tions a clear profit over all expenses of $1,200 
a month. As it is, the net cost—after provid- 
ing free liquid soap—is a quarter of one 
cent per person—a cost that would seem to 
be justified. An interesting fact is that 
over three barrels of bottles are found in the 
stations in thirty days. 


MUNICIPAL DATA 


Since the removal from office of Mr. 
Ahearn, the Bureau of Municipal Research 
in New York has come to be pretty well 
known and respectfully considered. It is in- 
teresting to find that a number of cities have 
taken up work of a similar general charac- 
ter. In fact, in New York itself, the City 
Club has a bureau of legislative information 
which may be consulted for a small fee. A 
contributor to the Milwaukee Sentinel, says 
that Chicago has a private bureau of indus- 
trial information, that a City Club of Bos- 
ton furnishes reference material relating to 
city affairs, that elaborate legislative in- 
vestigation has been made in Grand Rapids, 
and that Newark, N. J., is establishing a 
municipal library. Philadelphia also is con- 
sidering a bureau of municipal research. 
Baltimore created some months ago a city 
library, which investigates and reports upon 
state laws, in and out of Maryland; gathers 
data regarding their operation and effect; 
examines acts or ordinances of any city or 
state and accumulates full information about 
these when officially requested so to do. This 
library is now collecting and indexing mu- 
nicipal reports and charters—work which is 
all very valuable to students of civic af- 
fairs. 


MASSACHUSETTS CIVIC LEAGUE 


The annual report of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, an organization which is al- 
ways interestingly active, has latcly ap- 
peared in pamphlet form. It includes the 
reports of the various committees and of 
the secretary. The latter records a net 
increase of about a hundred members dur- 
ing the year, bringing the totai membership 
to 1,028. The town room, he says, “rows 
slowly in efficiency”, and more slowly in 
material. The league issued two leaflets 
during the year: The Country Boy, by 
George E. Johnson, and The Liquor Law and 
Its Administration in Suburban Cities, by 
Arthur Lyman. Both have attracted a 
good deal of attention, and they may be had 
for the asking. The league has also put 
out leaflets containing reprints of pertinent 
magazine articles. There is a long list of 
bills, which the organization was partly in- 
strumental in getting enacted into laws. An 
interesting point brought out by the report 
of the playground committee is that “the 
fully effective radius of the playground, for 
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children over six, seems to be about half a 
mile.” This substantiates the statement, 
often repeated in comprehensive park and 
town planning reports, that in the ideal town 
no home should be more than half a mile 
from a playground. The report of the com- 
mittee on town and village betterment an- 
nounces the most significant event of the 
year to have been the action of the Massa- 
chusetts state grange in adopting civic bet- 
terment as one of its objects. There are 
two hundred and twelve local granges in 
the state, and the action means that each 
one of them will devote at least one meeting 
to that subject. 


ALLOTMENT GARDENS 


A recent number of The Village contained 
an account of the English allotment gardens. 
The usual method of procedure is for some 
well disposed individual, or better yet a 
horticultural society, to lease a tract of sev- 
eral acres, fence it, and then sublet it by 
the square rod to those who want to use it 
for gardens. The difference, between the 
rental received by the rod and that paid by 
the acre, goes to the cost of fencing, admin- 
istrating, and prize buying. The usual 
rental per square rod is about a shilling a 
year. Ordinarily, a gardener takes fifteen 
rods, which makes his annual rental only a 
little over two dollars. For this he gets 
twenty-seven feet by a hundred, which will 
give him a pretty good garden. The leases 
require that the land be restored to the orig- 
inal owner on three months’ notice; but that 
if it be desired for building purposes, the 
tenants will give it up at any time, on pay- 
ment of compensation for their loss. Speci- 
men rules require that no plot shall be 
sublet, that no work shall be done on Sun- 
days after ten A. M., that no building shall 
be erected, that each tenant shall give twelve 
inches around his allotment to form a path, 
which path must be twenty-four inches wide, 
that no rubbish shall be deposited in the 
public road or path, that each tenant shall 
have a key to the grounds and shall lock 
the gate on entering and leaving, and that 
a tenant wishing to relinquish his ground 
shall give three months’ notice in writing. 
It is interesting to note that the English 
scheme is not a charitable one, but a busi- 
ness arrangement, though it is obviously 
fraught with large benefit. 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 


The Talbot Mills, of North Billerica, 
Mass., have issued a handbook, prepared 
by Warren H. Manning, the landscape arch- 
itect, on the Planning and Planting of Home 
Grounds. The book is issued primarily for 
the use of the mill tenants—a fact that adds 
much to its interest. But it contains con- 
siderable instruction, and a deal of well ar- 
ranged botanical information, which is of 
value to anybody interested in a garden. 

The transformation of North Billerica, 
Mass., from a common type of woolen manu- 
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facturing village to a model among mill 
towns, began in 1891. In that year the fam- 
ily of Governor Talbot erected for the use 
of the village a memorial hall, with grounds 
designed and planted by a landscape archi- 
tect. Then the treasurer of the company, 


Frederic S. Clark, constructed attractively’ 


designed houses for tenants, and aided the 
town in securing a fine brick schoolhouse, 
which fronted on the oval—an ornamental 
open space, set apart to the public by the 
mill company. In 1900 Mr. Manning became 
a summer resident of the town. He prompt- 
ly formed a village improvement society, 
which now stands among the first in the 
state in the distribution of bulbs and seeds, 
in the acquirement of deeds to fine trees 
that these may be permanently preserved, 
and in securing public reservations. The 
school grounds, mill grounds and those of 
the village filtration plant have been devel- 
oped in accordance with artistic designs; 
and in the planting of the employes’ homes 
there has been arranged, under Mr. Man- 
ning’s direction, a continuous belt of lilacs 
from house to house, which screens the 
backyards from the front lawns. Otherwise, 
the householders have been left free to de- 
velop their own planting schemes, which, 
under the stimulus of a system of prizes, 
they have done with a remarkable success. 
The result of all this is the transformed 
town. 


MRS. CHARLES F. MILLSPAUGH 


In the death, on December 23, of Mrs. 
Charles F. Millspaugh, of which the tidings 
must come as a shock to many far scattered 
civic improvement workers, that movement 
has lost one of its most devoted, most un- 
selfish, and tireless workers. Her tact, her 
sunny smile, her good sense and wise coun- 
sels, guided serenely through troublous 
times the several large organizations of 
which she was the head. And none but 
those most closely associated with her in 
her work have ever guessed how fully she 
bore the brunt of conflicting opinions, or 
have realized how deeply she felt her re- 
sponsibilities and the trust imposed upon 


her. A woman of rare culture, of assured 
social position, of countless friends, she 
threw herself unreservedly into the “im- 


provement” work in which she was so 
much interested. She became president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Amcrican 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, and saw 
that grow into a powerful national organiza- 
tion with branches in many cities of many 
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states working loyally and actively for the 
cause that wag dear to her. After the mer- 
ger of the Park Association with another 
society, to form the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, she was re-elected the president of 
the women’s section, and, unremunerated, 
gave fully of her patience, her strength and 
her time. When at last she laid down that 
burden, she virtually chose her own sguc- 
cessor and bequeathed to her a strong, loyal 
and efficient organization. Some months in 
Europe followed; but when she returned to 
her home in Chicago it was not to idleness. 
Promptly elected president of the Cook 
County League of Improvement Clubs, and 
then of the Chicago Women’s Outdoor Art 
League, each with hundreds of members and 
some scores of affiliated societies, Mrs. 
Millspaugh took up again the great execu- 
tive work for which she was so well fitted. 
Yet she was ever gentle, refined, modest: 
the prominence which she gained in the 
world of club women never involved aggres- 
siveness or any loss of that sweetness and 
charm which endeared her to innumerable 
friends. Heading one of the last club leaf- 
lets which she issued were the words, “Life 
is not a measure to be drained, but a cup 
to be filled.” She had filled hers to the 
brim when she was called. 


ORGANIZATION 


An extract from an address delivered some 
time ago by an officer of the South Park 
Improvement Association of Chicago, but 
which has just come to hand, is interesting 
and suggestive. “From Sixty-seventh street 
on the south,” he said, ‘‘to North avenue on 
the north, following the shore line, there is, 
with the exception of a few blocks, an un- 
broken succession of neighborhood improve- 
ment associations, formed to promote physi- 
eal cleanliness and beauty; while the su- 
burban districts of Roger’s Park, Buena 
Park, Cuyler, Ravenswood, Irving Park, 
Austin, Edgewater, Englewood, Morgan 
Park and Jefferson Park also support flour- 
ishing societies.” What was said at that 
time of Chicago, can now be said of almost 
every city and town in the United States, so 
generally has the improvement spirit spread 
and so completely has organization covered 
the needing territory. It is a very remark- 
able condition, of great potential good. The 
societies described in the quotation, by the 
way, are the constituents of the Cook County 
League, of which Mrs. Millspaugh was the 
efficient president. 


Organized Charity 


Francis H. McLean, Department Editor 


Special Aid for Special Families—Work at Baltimore and Washington— 


Buffalo’s Anniversary—Organization at Winnipeg— 


Progress in Elmira, N. Y. 


FIELD WORK FOR SPECIAL FUNDS 


The Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
has recently become a society giving relief. 
The method of securing money for its relief 
work is patterned largely on the Philadel- 
phia model of special aid from individual 
givers for particular, concrete families, but 
the personal canvass as opposed to appeals 
by letter has been tried and found more suc- 
cessful in Buffalo than the written letter 
in securing results. 

The method of handling these pension 
eases is as follows: The district committee, 
before whom the family comes for decision, 
determines that the given family is a “pen- 
sion case’—i. e., that it should be given 
regular and continuous aid for at least three 
months. Then the committee figures the 
budget for that family—i. e., what the family 
should have in order to live decently. From 
the budget as determined, the total income 
of the family from earnings, lodgers, city 
aid, etc., is deducted, and the balance is the 
pension to be secured. 

The case then goes to the committee on 
appeals. This committee before attempting 
to secure the pension, verifies the case and 
makes sure that the natural resources have 
been exhausted, that physical defects of 
children have been rectified, that examina- 
tion for tuberculosis has been made, that 
school attendance is being kept, and that a 
friendly visitor has been secured—or at least 
that efforts to secure such a visitor are 
being made. 

The committee on appeals then suggests 
to the field secretary of the society, men and 
women who might be expected to be inter- 
ested to help such a family, and some mem- 
ber of the committee agrees to see or to 
write to the selected benevolent individual 
and inform him that the field secretary is 
coming, and is coming to ask for money 
for a particular family for whom aid is 
urgently needed. The secretary then calls 
on this person, interests him in the family, 
and endeavors to secure the necessary pen- 
sion. Thus far this plan has been successful 
and but few refusals have been met with. 
The plan has not only the merit of securing 
the pension; it also gives a personal touch 
with the society, its work and its plans, that 
in the few minutes of the chat which the 
secretary can have with the donor, often 
makes a real friend for the society. 

This is a particularly valuable opportunity 
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in a city where the impression has prevailed 
that the Charity Organization Society exists 
only for investigation, scolding and advice, 
and where the public need to be awakened 
to the fact that warmhearted and adequate 
cash help is given whenever the need re 
quires such material aid. A number of people 
who have regularly been giving five to ten 
dollars per year to the society have given 
five to ten dollars per month to a special 
family; and this represents not only the dif- 
ference between the human appeal of a needy 
family and the appeal of a society for 
salaries and postage—it represents also a 
difference in attitude toward the society 
based on a better knowledge of the work 
really done. Such a plan also enables the 
society to form an opinion as to whether 
the donor is apt to make a good visitor of 
the family, and to secure him if suitable. 

After the pension has been obtained, the 
case returns to the district committee which 
determines how the money shall be admin: 
istered—whether as rent, groceries, coal or 
cash, and whether by the district visitor or 
the friendly visitor. 

Of course letters sometimes take the place 
of the personal call—sometimes the com: 
mittee on appeals decides that this would be 
the wisest way. In that case some member 
of the committee on appeals will write to 
the selected individual, giving the family 
story and asking for the aid; or will write 
and enclose, or write and refer to, a letter 
from the secretary making the appeal. Such 
written letters have, however, had slight 
suecess as compared with the personal call. 

Newspaper appeals of the usual sort for 
individual cases and circulars, process let- 
ters, etc., for the general relief fund are also 
used as in other cities. 

Roy SmirH WALLACE. 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 


The Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity has published a pamphlet with the 
above title, which is intended for the use of 
the friendly visitors of that society. The 
point of view of the little pamphlet is ad- 
mirable. There is not much which is really 
new in it, but the form is quite different 
from the list of “Don’ts” which used to serve 
as a set of instructions. Its spirit is indi- 
cated by this quotation: 

“While time is developing mutual trust 
and good feeling, why not try to repair some 
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of your own educational lacks that these 
visits have brought to light? Why not learn 
something about sanitation and the health 
laws of the city, or about the new tenement 
inspection department, or about working 
children, or the economical buying and prep- 
aration of food, or the neighborhood re- 
sources in libraries, evening classes, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, baths, school gardens, play- 
grounds?” 


THE WORK AT JOPLIN, MO. 
Po as SE Rta ER Sl Dt etl ES. 


W. H. McClain, general manager of the 
St. Louis Provident Association, St. Louis, 
Mo., was requested by the board of directors 
of the association of Joplin, Mo., to pay a 
visit to that city for the purpose of re- 
organizing their work. He spent two days 
there, held five meetings with the board of 
directors and citizens, gave one public lec- 
ture on the problem of charity, and put the 
work in such shape that it promises to ren- 
der splendid service during the winter. 

On his visit to Joplin he found that the 
society had absolutely no records of what 
had been done, and was unable to tell how 
many familes were on the list, how many 
had been helped and what were the condi- 
tions requiring assistance. He also found 
that in this wealthy city of 50,000 people 
the good women of the association had 
been going about collecting twenty-five cents 
a month for the support of their institution, 
and in some instances where merchants 
would pay them that amount they had put 
up a card in their windows saying, “We do 
our work through the Joplin Provident Asso- 
ciation.” 

On the second day a meeting of the busi- 
ness men was called and twenty-five of the 
most representative citizens were present at 
the meeting in the parlors of the hotel. 
Among the number were two. bankers, 
the president of the Joplin commercial 


elub, and men from _ several of the 
largest business interests. A thorough 
discussion as to methods of _ raising 


~“money was gone into and a plan adopted 
which promises a sufficient amount of funds 
to carry the association through the winter. 
The business men were surprised to know 
that the association had been running what 
they called the “peanut” plan and expressed 
themselves very forcefully when they said 
that where the women had been collecting 
$3 a year from the wives of the merchants, 
the merchants themselves ought to have 
been paying $50, leaving the women free to 
do the friendly visiting work. Altogether 
the visit promised to be fruitful, and it is 
certain that an enlarged conception of what 
charity work really is has entered into the 
minds of the people of that city. 


REORGANIZATION IN BALTIMORE 


In the Baltimore Federated Charities there 
has been created an extension department, 
with Miss Janet E. Kemp as the extension 
secretary. Her business will be as follows: 

(1) To be the financial agent for the joint 
finance committee; 
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(2) To work, through an expert clerk, a 
card index system for following up present 
and prospective supporters of the Federated 
Charities; 

(3) To inaugurate an educational cam- 
paign among the churches, clubs, and all 
other kinds of organizations by means of 
private interviews, and public addresses, 
and stereopticon exhibits. 

The Federated Charities has reached a 
new development marked by the creation of © 
the office of district secretary. Miss Elizabeth 
Brown has been appointed to this position. 
Her duties are: 

(1) To manage, through an expert chief 
clerk, and, perhaps one additional clerk, the 
Joint Registration Bureau; and 

(2) To be what, in other cities, is called 
supervisor of agents. 


The present registrar is to become special 
secretary in charge of all central office cases, 
all of which hereafter will be dealt with in 
a separate room. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Se 


In the annual report of the commissioners 
of charities of the District of Columbia 
which was issued in December, 1907, a strong 
recommendation is made for an adult pro- 
bation system. The board urges that an 
appropriation of $3,400 be made for the 
present year, to be paid to the families of 
men sentenced to prison for non-support. 
Attention is called to the urgent need of a 
public hospital for chronic cases not cared 
for in the Washington asylum. An appro- 
priation is asked for with which to provide 
a school for feeble-minded children. The 
private hospitals in the district, against the 
evils in whose management the board has 
waged constant warfare for years, come in 
for a severe scoring. Though during the last 
six years more than half a million dollars 
has been appropriated by Congress to these 
hospitals for erection of new buildings and 
reconstruction of old ones there has been 
practically no increase in the number of 
free beds. The pay patients have more 
luxurious quarters, however. Such a con- 
dition of affairs would amount to a public 
scandal in any self-governed city in the 
United States. Nevertheless potent as is the 
influence of the wives of prominent legis- 
lators in securing appropriations for their 
pet institutions it is conceivable that event- 
ually those who go up to the capitol from 
the remote places will learn that public 
opinion will have something to say on the 
need of maintaining model conditions in the 
District of Columbia. In no state in the 
country should the recommendations of 
a board of charities be so staunchly and 
effectively carried out than in the District 
of Columbia. The private hospitals should 
be rigorously held up to the highest stand- 
ards or be cut off from public appropriations. 
This is not a District of Columbia scandal 
but a national scandal because permitted by 
the legislators of the nation. 
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BUFFALO’S ANNIVERSARY 


The thirtieth anniversary meeting of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society was 
held in December. The keynote of the meet- 
ing was the emphasis laid on personal ser- 
vice as the fundamental need in charitable 
work, and especially the personal service of 
large numbers of volunteers who, guided by 
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mocracy that recognizes the ties of brother- 
hood and the claims of service; and her 
presentation of this ideal was made practi- 
cable by concrete suggestions and pointed 
illustrations of actual neighborly helpful- 
ness. She impressed on her hearers the 
patriotic duty of every wealthy soul to de- 
liver and interpret to the more meager lives, 
the civilization, the justice and the aspira- 


1877—-Dee. 11 society founded; the 
first in America. 

1879—Large gifts of real estate by 
Benjamin Fitch. 

1880—Fitch Creche established—a 
day nursery for the children 
of working widows. 

1881—Provident wood yard estab- 
lished, continuing 12 years. 

1882—Coal Saving Fund, to enable 
the poor to buy in small quan- 
tities at a low price. 

1882—Fitch Institute building com- 
pleted. 

1882—First report of committee on 
sanitary condition of homes of 
the poor, 
securing new ordinances. 

1882—Tvirst charity ball. 

1882-1888—Drawing school in the 
Mechanics Institute. 

1883-1901—Titch Provident Dispen- 
sary for medical relief of the 
poor 

1885—Labor bureau established ; 6487 
days’ work given in year 1506 ; 
59,194 days’ work since 1885. 

1886—Fitch Accident Hospital; dis- 
continued in 1901 when pres- 
ent Hmergency Hospital was 


recommending and 


built. 

1890—T raining school for nurse- 
maids established. 

1892—Penny Savings Fund _ estab- 
lished to form habit of thrift 
in children. Total savings rep- 
resented to 1907, $119,947. 

1892—Elaborate report of Tenement 
House Committee, leading to 
new ordinances in 1894. 

1895—Chattel mortgage law for Buf- 
falo passed forbidding usurious 
rates and Provident Loan Co., 
formed. 

1895—First Municipal Bath erected 
on motion of Tenement House 


Committee. 
1896—Beginning of church district 
plan now enlisting 121 


churches in care of poor fam- 
ilies, each church having a dis- 


trict. 

1898—Passage of Employment Bu- 
reau Ordinances, regulating 
exorbitant and fraudulent 
charges. 


1900—Probation committee appointed. 
1901—Probation law passed and 
Juvenile Court opened. 
1901—Playground committee secures 
first municipal playground; 
followed by three in 1902, and 
by two in 1903. 


an expert nucleus, can give to individual 
poor families that ambition, that resource- 
fulness, that encouragement, that sense of 
companionship and mutual helpfulness for 
the lack of which most families fail. 

Miss Higgins of Boston, who made the 
address of the evening, championed the de- 


Thirty Years at Buffalo 


1902—Wife desertion committee 
formed. 

1904—-Tenement and __ tuberculosis 
committee. Special agent en- 


gaged. 

1904—-Publie Lodging House Commit- 
tee formed. 

1905—Vigorous tenement investiga- 
tion and inspection, making 
tenements in Buffalo comply 
with law; nearly 200 build- 
ings altered. 

1905—Desertion Law passed by com- 
mittee of society, making fam- 
ily desertion a felony and more 
easily extraditable. 

1906—Child labor laws enforced by 
special agent. 

1906—Committee on Defective Chil- 
dren. More than 1,000 school 
children examined; as argu- 
ment for medical school in- 
spection by city. 

1906—Tuberculosis committee separ- 
ated from tenement committee. 

1907—Enabling Aet for County Lodg- 
ing House signed by Gov. 
Hughes; appropriation of $10,- 
000 by supervisors. 

1907—Special tuberculosis agent ap- 


pointed. 
1907—Investigation of County Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, and defects 
corrected. 
1907—Tuberculosis exhibition in Po- 
lish and Italian sections. 
1907—Legal Aid Committee for legal 
relief of the poor. 
1907—Vitch Tuberculosis Dispensary 


opened. 

1907—At present 26 committees, 417 
volunteer workers, 121. co- 
operating churches, 11 paid 


visitors for 1,762 families. 


The following figures are presented 
to show that there is less poverty in 
Buffalo to-day than in 1877, when the 
Charity Organization Society was es- 
tablished. (The figures for 1881 
show the immediate effect upon the 
previous corrupt and uninvestigated 
city aid): 


1876 1881 1096 
Population 
of Buffalo 140,000 165,000 400,000 
(1) City aid 
families .. 3,778 1,089 T75 
City out- 
door relief 112,053 $42,847 $31,418 
(2) In care 
of C 2,327 1,714 


OWS: 
(2) ineludes (1). 


tions of the nation. 
of such service were shown to outshine the 
duty. 

The topic was The Warm-heartedness and 
Effectiveness of Modern Charity, and the 
secretaries, Messrs. Almy, Lee and Wallace, 
no less than Miss Higgins, laid emphasis on 


The joy and reward 
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the necessity of a wise combination of head 
and heart, of wisdom and kindness in every 
attempt to rehabilitate unfortunate families. 

The care of individual families is only 
half of the work of the Buffalo society. The 
attack on bad social conditions, through 
publicity, legislation and administrative 
measures, has been a large part of the ac- 
tivity of the society. At this thirtieth an- 
niversary meeting naturally the success at- 
tained in these efforts—a success more easily 
measured, because more tangible, than the 
results of dealing with 25,000 families dur- 
ing the thirty year period—was presented. 
A table showing some of the achievements 
of the society since its formation has been 
prepared for the annual report, and Ansley 
Wilcox, the president of the society, who 
has been one of the active members since 
its organization, in his opening remarks 
called attention to this catalogue of results, 
and to the development of the society from 
a group of a few men and women who at- 
tacked the confusion and unwise impulsive- 
ness of the charity of thirty years ago to 
the present society eagerly seeking wisely 
and positively to deal with every poverty- 
causing condition and every poverty-stricken 
family. A striking exhibit is made by the 
figures showing that in spite of a population 
more than double that of thirty years ago 
the number of poor families has been re- 
duced by more than half. The _ society 
“thirty years young,” as Mr. Almy expressed 
it, aspires to continue even more energetical- 
ly its work, and expects thirty years hence, 
to find Buffalo again twice as large, and 
poverty twice as scarce. 


Roy SmirH WALLACE. 
PROGRESS IN ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The work of relief in the office of the 
overseer of the poor of Elmira has been 
reorganized. For the imperfect registration 
and accounting system there has been sub- 
stituted a complete registration and visita- 
tion of families. This has resulted in five 
hundred and twenty-seven thorough exam- 
inations involving five thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-four visits. 

Finding co-operation between private and 
public agencies absolutely necessary, the 
Bureau of Associated Relief was organized. 

In November, 1906, the commissioners, ad- 
vised by experts in this field of philanthropy, 
decided to discontinue the use of public funds 
for out-door relief and to allow the bureau 
to give all aid to people in their homes. 
The result seems to have justified their de- 
cision. The average amount given per month 
by the bureau has been only $39.69 as over 
against an average of $225.26 expended by 
the overseer per month in 1904 and $207.54 
in 1905. In the ten months before this de- 
cision was reached by the commissioners the 
present overseer expended $146.32. Although 
only about one-half the amount given by 
former overseers, continued investigation 
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proved that many able-bodied were still de- 
manding help. 

Under the present method no one has been 
turned away and by this co-operation of 
public and private agencies forty-four 
families, aided for ten years, have become 
self-supporting or have been cared for by 
relatives or others naturally their guardians. 

To aid those who are too proud to beg or 
those who are in temporary trouble, two loan 
funds have been established: the first, an 
amount of $100 given by the city, and the 
other an amount of $384.23 given by private 
individuals. At the present time the first 
fund has been loaned and reloaned to the 
amount of $276.46 and of this $246.46 has 
been returned. Of the second fund $276.43 
has been returned. 

On October 11, 1906, the churches, chari- 
ties and missions of Elmira, N. Y., organized 
a society now called the Bureau of Associated 
Relief for investigation and co-operation in 
aiding the poor of Elmira. Anna B. Pratt, 
secretary to the overseer of the poor of El- 
mira, was elected secretary of this organiza- 
tion. The bureau had no funds of its own 
but sent people for relief to the churches, 
charities or city as seemed advisable. The 
registration cards used are those of the 
Charity Organization of New York and Miss 
Pratt, the secretary, investigates all cases 
for the society. On November 1, 1906, the 
Commission of Public Relief decided to cease 
public outdoor aid, as before indicated, After 
that date money was collected case by case 
as it was needed. 

In January, 1907, the Municipal Credit 
Company was formed for the purpose of loan- 
ing money on chattel mortgages and pawns. 
The mayor, the two commissioners of public 
relief, T. S. Pratt, the overseer of the poor, 
and Miss Pratt formed the company. 


ORGANIZATION AT WINNIPEG 


On Friday, December 20, 1907, a meeting 
was held at Winnipeg to discuss the advis- 
ability of establishing a charity organization 
society for the city. 'The meeting was held 
in the city hall and Mayor Ashdown pre- 
sided. The Rev. J. S. Woodworth outlined 
the proposed organization. He referred to 
the voluntary associations, the city relieving 
officer and the city medical officer. Then 
the immigration department had an im- 
portant bearing on the question. This de- 
partment assists immigrants for two years 
after they come into the country. Mr. Wood- 
worth thought there was great danger of 
these agencies over-lapping, and while at 
times the deserving poor were overlooked, 
the present lack of system was directly cal- 
culated to pauperize people. Rev. Dr. Rose 
said that a central organization was in ex- 
istence in Ottawa and his experience had 
been that it did not interfere with the work 
of individual relief associations. 

Captain Stevens of the Church army im- 
pressed upon the meeting that honest poverty 
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never showed itself until the case had be- 
come desperate. In all his experience he 
had never known an honestly poor person 
willing to come before a dispensing agent. 
As far as possible they should save the chil- 
dren of assisted persons from the taint of 
pauperism. Captain Stevens spoke of the 
method by which the city of Winchester, 
England, had reduced the number of tramps 
applying for relief. When all those applying 
were required to work for their bed and 
breakfast the number was quickly reduced 
from 400 a day to ten or twelve per day. 

G. D. Minty said he believed over-lapping 
could be prevented without destroying the 
good influence of the forty-five societies now 
operating in the city. Rev. H. Wigle saw a 
difference between charity and relief. He 
thought it impracticable to include charities 
in the scheme. Rev. Dr. Wilson hoped that 
the meeting would not dampen the enthu- 
siasm of the individual societies. He was 
amazed at the way Winnipeg charity was 
exploited. Winnipeg stood at the very top 
in its charitable disposition, but he knew no 
city where the charitable were imposed on 
so much. Rev. Dr. Gordon said he believed 
there was an immediate need for relieving 
the prevalent distress and a less urgent need 
for a central organization. Charity had al- 
ways been a hurt, a detriment and a curse, 
and these things were emphasized when 
charity was given in a cold-blooded way. 

A committee was appointed to report on a 
feasible scheme for the wise administration 
of relief in the city, keeping especially in 
view the establishment of a bureau of in- 
formation in order to prevent over-lapping 
of assistance by the various relief and benev- 
olent associations. 

The Winnipeg Free Press in its notice of 
this meeting commended the wisdom of es- 
tablishing a central organization. It goes 
on to say: “Happily Winnipeg has been freer 
from the need of giving aid to the distressed 
and indigent than most cities but this winter 
there is the prospect of an unusual degree 
of suffering. To alleviate this, a duty which 
always falls upon private charity, there is 
no good reason why common sense business 
principles should not be applied. At the 
present time there are many charitable or- 
ganizations in the city each acting sepa- 
rately, and very often covering the same 
ground as other active agencies. This pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity for the im- 
postor.” 

The Winnipeg Telegram in referring to 
the meeting said: “There are at present 
outside of the churches a score or more of 
philanthropic societies operating among the 
poor of the city, and all of them doing in 
their way a splendid work. There is, how- 
ever, no system followed. It is all done ina 
more or less haphazard sort of way, and the 
work cannot fail to often over-lap. With so 
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many independent societies in the field it 
makes far easier the opportunities for un- 
deserving poor to impose on the public.” 


THE ADVANCE IN SEATTLE 


During the last twelve or fifteen months 
three movements have been initiated in 
Seattle which promise to be of value. . 

The first is a fruit and flower mission, 
which is in close co-operation with the 
Charity Organization Society, and plans not 
only to do hospital but individual work. 

The second is the establishment of a Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital. Heretofore there 
has been no provision in Seattle for children 
of this class. The association has not at- 
tempted to have a building of its own, but 
has opened a ward in the Seattle General 
Hospital. Later on it hopes to erect a 
building. The city has been divided into 
districts, and each district placed in charge 
of a guild. 


The third movement was the organization © 


of the Humane Society. It has enlarged its 
scope, and now includes the protection of 
women and children. 

In the Charity Organization Society two 
new committees have been at work. The 
legislative committee has secured the pass- 
age of two much needed laws, those regard- 
ing wife desertion and adult delinquency. 
Leo Kohn has assumed the position of super- 
intendent of the society. The office was 
created chiefly with a view of placing the 
society on a sounder financial basis. 


FOR SMALLER SOCIETIES 


The last report of the charity organization 
society of Columbia, Missouri, states that 
“the experiment of keeping an open office 
and an agent in the field for twelve months 
has justified itself.” 

Columbia, in 1900, had a population of be- 
tween five and six thousand. It is to the 
credit of the board that it has decided that 
small as the city is, it is necessary that there 
should be no break in the work. It is to be 
hoped that eventually none of the smaller 
societies will attempt to work for only a por- 
tion of each year. 

The agent of the society states that con- 
genital defects, and defects of education and 
training, are the two causes chiefly respon- 
sible for dependency in Columbia. A special 
emphasis is laid upon the need of friendly 
visitors in dealing with these particular 
causes. It is suggested that the professors 
of sociology in the state university which is 
located in Columbia, would most likely help 
in properly instructing those who might wish 
to take up this work. 

It is gratifying to note this added evidence 
of the fact that there is a growing recog- 
nition of the need of systematic oversight 
in connection with volunteer service. 


The Delinquent 


Samuel J. Barrows, Department Editor 


Novel German Courts—English Criminal Procedure—United States Naval 
. Prisons—New York’s New Prison—Inequalities of the Fine 
System—The City Prison of New York 


GERMAN LAY COURTS 


In Germany they are apparently well sat- 
isfied with their court that is known as 
Schéjffengericht, which consists of a judge 
as chariman and two lay judges taken from 
the list of jurors or from a list of those elig- 
ible for this court. While the judge fur- 
nishes knowledge concerning the law, his 
co-judges assist in determining questions of 
fact. The court is virtually a judge as- 
sisted by two jurors, who as they sit on the 
bench are able to discuss with the presiding 
judge the details of the trial. 

Herrman Adami, LL. D., a venerable and 
distinguished jurist, personally conducted 
the editor of this department to the court 
building in Bremen to witness trials con- 
ducted in this way. Many of the cases were 
such as are brought before our magistrates, 
and many years ago, in New York, a similar 
feature, by which aldermen sat with the 
judge, was in vogue; but it was discontinued 
as unsatisfactory. From a detailed com- 
munication from Dr. Adami, giving the most 
important recent changes in the German 
penal code it appears that since 1905, the 
competence of the Schdffengericht has been 
extended so as to cover many cases of 
misdemeanors, thefts, etc., which were pre- 
viously referred to higher courts. Its juris- 
diction may now cover cases where the pen- 
alty is imprisonment of not more than six 
months or a fine of 1,500 marks or both. 


GERMAN CRIMINAL CODE 


In other respects the German criminal 
code which covers the whole kingdom has 
been modified so as to meet modern require- 
ments. In the United States every state 
has its own code, and the variation and con- 
tradiction are great; but in Germany the 
standard of criminality and of penalty is 
the same throughout the empire. Among 
the subjects concerning which more strin- 
gent laws nave been passed are horse racing 
and various forms of gambling and the 
working of mines without authorization in 
territory under German protection, whether 
they contain minerals, coal, or salt. The 
new mining laws are very elaborate. Other 
laws were adopted last year for the protec- 
tion of the government against frauds in 
revenue. Such frauds are to be punished 
by a fine equal to four-fold the amount of 


the duty. Falsification of bills may be pun- 
ished by imprisonment and loss of civil 
rights. There are also laws protecting the 


government telegraphic and telephonic ser- 
vice. 
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COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 
Pee ail Shea atin ac cael ae acento, 


In a previous issue we have referred to 
the establishment in England of a court of 
appeal marking a new and important ad- 
vance in English criminal procedure. The 
Humanitarian, the journal’ of the Humani- 
tarian League, regards as objectionable the 
provision that the judgment of the court 
is to be delivered by a single member of it. 
“This means that when the court is divided 
in opinion, the minority have to remain si- 
lent while even the views of the majority 
may not be adequately expressed by the 
judge who pronounces the decision.” Rules 
are to be framed for settling the procedure 
under the act and are to be laid before Par- 
liament before being finally adopted. 


ENGLISH DEBTORS IN PRISON 


Returns of the county courts of England 
issued from the home office show a con- 
tinuous increase in the number of persons 
committed to prison for non-payment of 
debts in England and Wales. In 1900 there 
were 1,131,775 complaints and 7,890 debtors 
imprisoned; in 1906 there were 1,265,908 
complaints and 11,986 debtors imprisoned. 
In Ireland imprisonment for debt is almost 
non-existent, but 80 being sent to prison in 
1905. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL PRISON 


Some three pages of the report of Judge 
Advocate General Diehl of the United States 
navy are devoted to the subject of naval 
prisons. “The capacity of all the naval 
prisons is overtaxed,’ says the _ report. 
“There is a tendency to congestion at all 
times, which is partially met by careful vig- 
ilance, resort to release of prisoners after 
expiration of half the term of confinement, 
by the exercise of extraordinary clemency 
in deserving cases, and by a judicious re- 
mission of original sentences imposed. A 
steady increase of general courts-martial for 
infractions of law and discipline in the ser- 
vice keeps pace with the increase of per- 
sonnel, as it is natural to expect. The 
prison accommodations have remained the 
same in size and number for several years. 
Experience demonstrates the necessity for 
relief in this matter, which lies in an early 
completion of the new prison building at 
Portsmouth, N. H. The interests of disci- 
pline and reasonable provisions for the 
comfort of prisoners alike demand that 
every effort be made to accomplish this end 
in the near future.” 
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In the prison ship Southery at Portsmouth 
there is an average population of 311 pris- 
oners. The ship is not fit for use as a 
prison and is lacking in modern conditions. 
At the Boston Navy Yard the prison is 
equipped for 150, but the average popula- 
tion has been 221 during the year, and a 
maximum of 291 has been reached. The 
naval prison at Mare Island, California, is 
being enlarged, and the United States 
steamer Manila, fitted as a prison ship, has 
been utilized in addition to the regular 
prison at Mare Island. Thus it appears 
that all the regular prisons are congested. 
There are also minor prisons provided at 
the various stations for the confinement of 
summary court-martial prisoners. The pop- 
ulation of naval prisons, based upon the 
monthly average of inmates, has been 669. 
The system of probation, however, has been 
extended to a greater number of cases than 
to the preceding years. 


NEW SITE FOR NEW YORK PRISON 


Soon after the selection of the site for the 
new prison on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, a protest was received from an indi- 
vidual protesting against its use. He was 
found, however, to be the agent of a disap- 
pointed real estate firm who had half the 
acreage to sell for twice the amount of 
money. One of the great advantages of 
the site selected is that it is remote from 
any inhabited village and that it will pre- 
serve for travellers on the Hudson the scenic 
beauty of a large tract of land which other- 
wise might have been spoiled by denuding 
it of its forests or blasting its rock. While 
the new prison and its buildings may occupy 
thirty acres in this secluded spot, there will 
still remain 500 acres which will be prac- 
tically kept as a park for forest purposes. 


THE NEW IDEAL 


At a meeting in Muskegon, Mich., for a 
discussion of charities and corrections, the 
probate judge made an illuminating address 
in which he said: “The juvenile movement 
points away from the slow and dreary prog- 
ress in criminal jurisprudence, darkened and 
fettered by the clinging sentiments and ab- 
surdities of medieval ages, to the dawn of 
a more enlightened day; when the point of 
vision will be directed forward instead of 
backward; when society will be more con- 
cerned about the future conduct of the in- 
dividual than the act he has committed, and 
become more interested in what he will do 
than in what he has done; when the state 
has for its chief object the reclamation and 
reform, if possible, of its erring subject 
rather than the exhibition of revenge, and 
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when it is accorded a reciprocal right to 
restrain its confirmed and inveterate enemy 
instead of sending him forth a constant men- 
ace in society to prey upon its members.” 


PRISON WORK IN TORONTO 


No city in Canada takes a greater interest 
in its prison work than Toronto. Lieut. 
Col. Joseph S. Pugmire of the Salvation 
Army has had great success in dealing with 
prisoners. The prisoners are interviewed. 
On discharge they are met by some of the 
agents of the Salvation Army and they are 
furnished with clothing and lodging when 
necessary, and with work. 


CITY PRISON, NEW YORK 


The State Commission of Prisons in New 
York, in a recent inspection report of the 
city prison says that the total capacity is 
584, whereas there are now 691 prisoners. 

“In the ten-day department there are 
eight cells with an average of twenty men. 
Those who cannot have a bed lie on a plat- 
form, which is arranged every night. 

“The worst conditions at present seem to 
be in the boys’ department. On August 28 
there were 116 boys, and on November 20 
there were 124 boys, and only eighty beds. 
This condition of things is a disgrace to 
the city. 

“As a temporary expedient each cell should 
be immediately fitted with another bed 
placed over the present bed, like an upper 
berth. But for permanent condition of 
things, accommodations must be found so 
that it will not be necessary to put more 
than one person in a cell except under 
very exceptional circumstances.” 


THE NEW JERSEY FINE SYSTEM 


A statement lately went the rounds of the 
press that a prisoner was confined in the 
jail at Newark, N. J., with no hope of re- 
lease because he could not pay the fine im- 
posed in addition to his sentence, which was 
for seduction. On an inquiry it appears 
that in New Jersey prisoners work out their 
fine at the rate of fifty cents per day, and 
that the prisoner in question worked out his 
fine in the same manner. This and many 
other cases, however, show the inequalities 
of the fine system. In some states imprison- 
ment, as an equivalent for fine, is rated at 
a dollar a day, in others at fifty 
cents. The discrimination between the 
rich offender and the poor one is clearly evi- 
dent in the law. There is great objection, 
therefore to imprisonment as an alternative 
to fines. The working out of fines on pro- 
bation is much better. 


f 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Livingston Farrand, Department Editor 


Bill to Regulate Bovine Tuberculosis — Chicago’s Dispensaries at WorKk— 
New Jersey State Association to Enforce Registration 
and Disinfection 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


The joint investigation conducted during 
the past year by the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, and the Milk Committee 
of the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, New York city, has re- 
sulted in the formulation of a bill to be pre 
sented to the legislature embodying the rec- 


ommendations made by Professor V. A. 
Moore in his report to the committee. 
The proposed bill, briefly summarized 


makes the following changes in the present 
law: 

Administrative— The administration of 
the law with regard to diseased cattle is 
transferred from the commissioner of agri- 
culture to a newly created live stock sanitary 
board, consisting of the commissioner of 
agriculture, the state veterinarian, the di- 
rector of the State Veterinary College, the 
president of the New York State Veterin- 
arian Society and the president of the State 
Grange. Each member, except the state 
officials, is to receive $10 for each meeting 
of the board that he attends, and his travel- 
ing and other expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of official duties are to be paid. 

State Veterinarian.—The office of state vet- 
erinarian at a salary of $3,000 per year and 
expenses is created. He is to be a grad- 
uate of a recognized veterinary college and 
to have practised for five years and is to be 
the executive officer of the board. The com- 
mittee recommends that he be appointed by 
the governor, but may find it advisable as a 
matter of policy to have him appointed by 
the commissioner of agriculture. 

Powers and Duties of the Board.—The 
powers and duties of the new board are care- 
fully defined. 

Importation of Cattle into the State—At 
the present time New York is made a dump- 
ing ground for diseased eattle from Canada 
and other states. ‘lhe present law simply 
requires notification after cattle are brought 
in. The proposed bill requires an entry 
permit from the board before any cattle are 
allowed to enter the state. If for dairy or 
breeding purposes, the permit must be ac- 
companied by certificate of veterinarian that 
cattle are free from tuberculosis; if for 
other purposes, by a certificate that they are 
free from generalized tuberculosis or tuber- 
culosis of the udder. All cattle found on ex- 
amination to have generalized tuberculosis or 
tuberculosis of the udder are to be slaught- 
ered without compensation or shipped back 
to the state from which they came; cattle 
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found to have localized tuberculosis not of 
the udder to be dealt with as above, or per- 
manently branded with the letters “Tb.” 

Minor Details—The term “cattle” is sub- 
stituted for “domestic animals.” The term 
“communicable” is added to terms “conta- 
gious and infectious disease’ wherever they 
occur. 

Condemnation of Diseased Cattle.—Pro- 
vision is made for tests of cattle at the re- 
quest of owners, free of charge, if owner 
consents to slaughter or quarantine cattle 
found to be diseased and complies with other 
conditions imposed by board. The board is 
given power to apply the tuberculin test to 
any head of cattle in the state and if found 
diseased, the animal is to be slaughtered 
or held in quarantine, as the owner may 
elect. Permission to hold in quarantine 
means possibility of adopting Bang method 
of using such cows for breeding purposes. 
Herds not suspected of being tuberculous 
may be examined at request of owner at 
owner’s expense. The board is required to 
give certificates of the health of a herd as 
of the date of inspection. 

Appraisal of Diseased Animals.—The state 
appraiser no longer determines whether ani- 
mals should be slaughtered; the board does 
this through its veterinarians and agents. 
The appraiser simply appraises the value. 
The maximum appraised value is increased 
from sixty dollars to seventy-five dollars in 
case of registered cattle and from forty dol- 
lars to fifty dollars for unregistered. 

Sale of Slaughtered Animals.—Permission 
is given to sell for food, under proper restric- 
tions, the flesh of slaughtered cattle. 

Compensation to Owners——The basis of 
compensation in case of animals having lo- 
calized tuberculosis, not of the udder, is 
changed from sixty per cent of appraised 
value, as at present, to “two-thirds of the 
difference between the price for which cattle 
is sold for slaughtering purpose and the ap- 
praised value.” In the case of animals hav- 
ing generalized tuberculosis or tuberculosis 
of the udder, the basis of compensation is 
reduced from forty to thirty per cent of ap- 
praised value. The present law forbids any 
compensation for slaughtered animals unless 
within the state for at least one year; this 
period is changed to six months. 

Penalties.—The penalties for violation of 
law are made slightly more drastic. 


NEW YORK STATE CAMPAIGN 


The state campaign for the prevention of 
tuberculosis which is now being carried on 
by the State Charities Aid Association in co- 
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operation with the State Department of 
Health is progressing rapidly in New York. 

With the exhibition of the state depart- 
ment as a nucleus, an active campaign of 
education is carried on for one or two weeks 
in successive cities. The State Charities Aid 
Association conducts a preliminary investi- 
gation of local conditions after which the 
exhibition is brought to the center in ques- 
tion and through this and a series of public 
meetings attention is focused upon the con- 
ditions and the problem presented. Such 
campaigns have already been held in Utica 
and Rome, and the present city of attack is 
Troy. i 

Late in January Albany will receive at- 
tention and probably the most important 
meeting of the state campaign will be held in 
the capitol on January 27. Joseph H. 
Choate, president of the State Charities Aid 
Association, will preside, and Governor 
Hughes will be the principal speaker. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, M. D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will also make an address and out- 
line the results which may reasonably be 
expected from an intelligent application of 
our present knowledge of tuberculosis and 
the means of prevention. 


CHICAGO’S DISPENSARIES 


The tuberculosis dispensary system, recent- 
ly established in Chicago, is already demon- 
strating its effectiveness as a means to lay 
bare tuberculosis conditions in the city, and 
especially to indicate the vast numbers of 
hopeful cases for the care of which at pres- 
ent there is naught but absurdly meagre pro- 
vision. The significant data which these 
dispensaries are beginning to make available 
should prove the strongest sort of stimulus 
to an increase of sanatorium facilities. The 
six special tuberculosis clinics established 
by the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute are at 
the following dispensaries: 

Chicago Polyclinic Hospital Dispensary, 
174 East Chicago avenue; Central Free Dis- 
pensary (Rush Medical College), Harrison 
and Wood streets; West Side Dispensary 
(College of Physicians and Surgeons), Con- 
gress and Honore streets; West Side Dispen- 
sary of the Jewish Aid Society, Morgan and 
Maxwell streets; South Side Free Dispensary 
(Northwestern University Medical School), 
2431 Dearborn street; Hahnemann Hospital 
Free Dispensary, 2811 Cottage Grove avenue. 

The medical service is provided in each in- 
stance by physicians already connected with 
the dispensary or medical school staff, who 
have special equipment for tuberculosis work. 
Rooms are set apart for this special purpose 
on certain hours on two days of each week. 
So far, the methods correspond with those in 
other cities where tuberculosis dispensaries 
have been established. On the nursing side, 
however, a distinct departure has been made. 

The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, which 
has undertaken the entire financial backing 
of the enterprise, maintains a corps of nurses 
one of whom is assigned to each dispensary. 
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She is present during clinic hours to assist 
the physicians and to establish cordial rela- 
tions with the patients whom she in turn 
visits and instructs in their homes. The 
nurses do not wear uniforms while making 
their visits, so that their presence does not 
give notice to the neighbors that a consump- 
tive is in the house. 

The dispensaries have all adopted the set 
of records supplied by the institute. An ab- 
stract of the social history of each patient 
with a record of the diagnosis, is sent after 
each clinic to the institute’s office to clear 
against the cases coming to other dispensar- 
ies and those already under the care of the 
Visiting Nurse Association. The central 
office of the institute keeps closely in touch 
with the distinctly social side of the nurses’ 
work and is thus able best to secure the 
co-operation of relief agencies when they are 
needed. A pin map with colors to repre 
sent each dispensary, serves to prevent the 
nurses from encroaching on one another’s 
territory, for in a general way each dispen- 
sary covers a fairly distinct geographical 
division of the city. 

Several of the dispensaries were open with 
fair attendance a few weeks before news- 
paper announcement was made, but the cam- 
paign of publicity had an immediate and 
marked effect. In three weeks 148 new pa- 
tients have applied for treatment. In one 
afternoon eight new patients were examined 
at one clinic and thirty-nine revisited the 
clinic for treatment. 

New educational cards bearing a list of the 
clinics with their hours for consultation have 
been issued by the institute. Already 30,000 
of these have been distributed through 
churches and settlements, and it is planned 
to distribute them widely through the 
schools. In future the educational work of 
the institute will be designed to increase the 
use of the dispensaries. Two more clinics 
are planned to complete the scheme, one in 
the stock yards district and the other in 
South Chicago, which is eight miles from 
the nearest of those now in operation. 


THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The state campaign of New Jersey has con- 
tinued along the line of organization of local 
committees and in stimulation of the educa- 
tional campaign in different quarters of the 
state. During the past two months local 
branches have been organized in Atlantic 
City, Burlington, Beverly and New Bruns- 
wick, bringing the number of local organiza- 
tions co-operating with the state body to 
seventeen. 

The exhibit of the state association has re- 
cently been shown in Newark and will be 
kept on tour through the state for the entire 
year, 

The directors of the state association have 
taken up the problem of registration and 
have appointed a committee to draft a bill 
to be presented at the next legislature which 
shall make registration and disinfection 
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mandatory. It is probable that this commit- 
tee will also be asked to draft a bill to make 
medical inspection in public schools manda- 
tory on the part of the local authorities. 


EXHIBITION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The exhibition recently formed by the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was opened to the public for 
the first time in Philadelphia on November 
20. It was shown for ten days and the at- 
tendance was 50,000. A number of informal 
talks were given each day and a public meet- 
ing was held each evening. From Philadel- 
phia the exhibit was sent to Westchester, 
thence to Chester, and is now being loaned 
to Delaware for use in the state campaign 
recently opened in Wilmington. 

Much interest is being manifested through- 
out Pennsylvania as well as in other parts 
of the country in the disposal of the fund 
which the state commissioner of health has 
available for use in the anti-tuberculosis cru- 
sade. At the present time there is one mil- 
lion dollars in his hands which it is under- 
stood will be expended for the _ establish- 
ment of one or two state sanatoriums and a 
system of dispensaries covering the entire 
commonwealth by counties. The working 
out of this dispensary plan will be closely 
followed. 


REGISTRATION IN WASHINGTON 


A bill for the compulsory registration of 
all tuberculous cases will be presented to 
Congress before the end of the present ses- 
sion. It is confidently expected that the 
medical profession of the District of Colum- 
bia will unite in the endeavor to procure the 
passage of the act. If this can be brought 
about it will be a long step forward in the 
stimulating campaign which the Washington 
committee has been conducting against great 
odds for the past two years. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH 


The systematic attack on the southern 
states which the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
has announced for the present year, has open- 
ed in full force in Kentucky. The national 
exhibition opened in Louisville on January 
10 and the plans are now complete for a 
united attack on the legislature of the state 
which will be in session until late in March. 
The cities of Louisville and Lexington, where 
the chief interest lies, will co-operate with 
the national association in taking the ex- 
hibit to Frankfort where it will be shown for 
the benefit of the legislators. Bills have 
been prepared providing for a state sanato- 
rium and for additional provision for con- 
sumptives in certain centers of Kentucky, 
and the prospects for their passage are 
bright. After an exhibition in Lexington 
late in February the national association will 
turn its energies on Tennessee, opening in 
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Nashville in March. Preliminary arrange- 
ments for the work in Memphis have been 
made and it is probable that the eastern 
cities of Tennessee will be taken up in turn, 
With the cordial co-operation of the State 
Board of Health which is already awake to 
its problem it is hoped that this pivotal 
state can be brought to such a point of ac- 
tivity that it can be used as an example for 
the backward regions further south. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CHICAGO 


The tuberculosis problem in Chicago occu- 
pied the attention of the Chicago Commer- 
cial Club at its dinner on January 11. Dr. 
Frank Billings, president of the State Board 
of Charities, Dr. Henry B. Favill, Dr. Lud- 
wig Hektoen, and Health Commissioner 
Evans were the speakers. Dr. Hektoen is- 
cussed the ways in which infection is spread, 
emphasizing the floating drop of sputum as 
even more important and dangerous than 
dust bearing dried germs, and warning 
against evils of poor ventilation, spitting on 
floors and sidewalks, and overcrowding in 
street cars and schoolrooms. Dr. Evans out- 
lined the work of the health department in 
fighting the disease and spoke of influence 
which the Commercial Club might have in 
promoting the investigation and study of 
infectious disease. 

The social and economic aspects of tuber- 
culosis were vividly described by Dr. Favill, 
who pointed out that the most industrious 
among working people are frequently the 
ones to suffer through overwork, and that 
these self-respecting people are forced by 
the disease into lower and lower scales of 
living. As a community problem in econ- 
omics he estimated in vast sums the expense 
involved in the sickness and death of the 
thousands who last year in Chicago died 
from tuberculosis. 

Dr. Billings dealt with the efforts being 
made or greatly needed to combat the dis- 
ease. He described the horror of former 
conditions at Dunning and of the present 
Dunning hospital, where the patients resist 
until the last moment the necessity of go- 
ing upstairs to the “death chamber” in which 
bedridden incurables die at the rate of 
forty per cent a month. 

Only 350 beds in Chicago hospitals are 
available, he declared, for the 10,000 to 
15,000 afflicted with the disease. He scored 
the state legislature for last year refusing 
to make an appropriation for a state sana- 
torium. The work of the Chicago Tubercu- 
losis Institute was then discussed. In ad- 
dition to the six dispensaries already opened, 
he urged that new ones are needed in the 
stock yards region, in South Chicago, and 
in the downtown district where office em- 
ployes may come for examination and con- 
sultation. Additional sanatoriums in the 
country for incipient cases should also be 
provided. In closing he made a definite plea 
for financial support for the institute, not 
less than $25,000 being needed. 
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Work in Jersey City — Washington’s Colored Settlement — Neighborhood 
House Association, Chicago—Christmas in Baltimore— 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 


WHITTIER HOUSE NOTES 


Although the New Jersey settlements are 
only across the river, still working in an- 
other state and meeting the problems of that 
state seem to place them a long distance 
from the New York workers. For the last 
two or three years the New Jersey settle- 
ments have had their own Neighborhood 
Workers Association which has helped to 
keep them more or less to themselves. The 
New Jersey association is made up of six 
or eight settlements all doing earnest work 
in the locality in which it is situated. Of 
course the pioneer one is Whittier House 
of Jersey City. This settlement is now thir- 
teen years old and during the last year has 
enlarged its work by the erection of a large 
four story building. The new house in con- 
nection with the old one is in constant use 
and much of the time the two houses are 
found to be too small for the activities of 
the settlement. The pleasant and com- 
modious gymnasium is in daily and evening 
demand. Besides being used as a gymna- 
sium it is a meeting place for the larger 
gatherings of the neighborhood. 

Perhaps the best and most satisfactory 
evening of the season was the one in cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Whittier’s 
birth. On this evening Gardner Richardson 
of The Independent gave an interesting 
sketch of the poet’s life, many of his poems 
were read and sung while Miss Bradford 
gave an account of her personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Whittier. There were also 
stereopticon views of his old home and from 
his works. The chief thing for which 
Whittier House is particularly noted is the 
co-operative spirit which it has manifested 
ever since its opening. Many of the leading 
reform movements of both the city and the 
state have taken their rise in Whittier 
House. Its kindergarten, which was one of 
its first and most highly prized departments, 
it maintained for years, but as soon as it 
was possible turned it over to the public 
school authorities. Its interest in the pub- 
lic schools has been evidenced on all occa- 
sions. The belief that in the public school 
should center as much of the educational, 
social and industrial life as possible has al- 
ways been strongly emphasized. The set- 
tlement, and ward number 1 in which it 
is located, are now represented on the Board 
of Education. Andrew J. Steelman, for five 
years and over a_ resident, has been 
appointed to this board. The touch with 
the school will now be a closer one, and it 
is hoped that many activities which the set- 
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tlement has been carrying on because of a 
better acquaintance, may yet be turned over 
to the public school. Another work which 
has been inaugurated this winter, and from 
which good results may be expected, is an 
advisory board maue up of the older clubs 
of the settlement. The members of this or- 
ganization are to meet Miss Bradford 
monthly, at which time grievances, sugges- 
tions, and things of general interest to the 
house, to the settlement club life and to the 
neighborhood will be discussed. 


BUILDING IN INDIANAPOLIS 


In April, 1907, the Board of Directors of 
the College Settlement of Indianapolis began 
a building campaign. By June 15, $1,000 
had been raised and two lots 1726-1728 
Columbia avenue, purchased with this 
amount. Since then about $800 additional 
has been raised and $1000 borrowed from the 
Butler College endowment fund for the erec- 
tion of the auditorium of the building, which 
was finished and formally opened on October 
18. The auditorium is thirty-five feet by 
fifty-eight feet, well lighted and heated. The 
settlement neighborhood has_ contributed 
over $500 toward this building. 


COLORED SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 


The trend of things in the Colored Social 
Settlement work in Washington is clearly 
shown in the recent reorganization of the 
Citizens’ Neighborhood Improvement Asso- 
ciation with forty new members’ names sub- 
mitted through its chairman. 

This association, organized for the purpose 
which its name implies, promises to be an 
effective social force in the neighborhood of 
the settlement. Its work is outlined in 
standing committees on public highways and 
conveniences, law and order, housing and 
sanitation, public institutions, statistics and 
research, industry and-trade. 
committees are showing healthy activity. 

The committee on law and order, dealing 
largely with saloon conditions and their de- 
grading effects upon the neighborhood are 
looking up the laws (or the lack of them) 
governing the bucket traffic of beer, the 
sale of intoxicants to minors and women, 
and on congregating in saloons and on saloon 
corners. 

The committee on housing and sanitation 
which has several physicians in its number, 
are locating and listing the insanitary 
premises in the neighborhood. The effort 


of the committee on industry and trade is 
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to undertake the expense of equipping and 
running an industrial room in the settlement 
where sewing may be taught as a trade. 
Another recent happening along the same 
line of development is the forming of a di- 
vision conference class from a_ settlement 
reading club, the members of which are al- 
ready actively co-operating with the divi- 
sion agent of the Associated Charities in 
case work. 

A most encouraging response to the an- 
nual appeal of the settlement, recently is- 
sued, is the handscme subscription of Five 
hundred dollars from Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
starting a fund for a modern, sanitary set- 
tlement house. 

SARAH COLLINS FERNANDIS. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CO-OPERATION 


A significant achievement of neighbor- 
hood co-operation was celebrated on the 
night of January 6, when the Board of 
Directors of the Neighborhood House As- 
sociation, Chicago, sat down to a turkey din- 
ner and held a jubilee over the fact that, for 
the first time in its history, the association 
was free from debt. The mortgage of 
$4,000 had been paid in full during the past 
year. 

The Neighborhood House Association was 
formed four years ago by people living in 
the vicinity of Sixty-seventh and May 
streets, for the purpose of erecting a new 
building in which to carry on the work con- 
nected with Neighborhood House. The 
burden of this social settlement building 
project was thus borne by the people of its 
own neighborhood. Membership in the as- 
sociation is open to anyone upon the pay- 
ment of one dollar. On a stock company 
basis the building was erected through the 
sale of shares at five dollars each. The 
purchase of one share entitled the holder 
to membership in the association for one 
year. Anyone buying $100 worth of shares 
or more becomes a life member. The asso- 
ciation elects a board of directors which 
holds the property and directs the work. 

From the Board of Directors a house com- 
mittee is appointed which has direct super- 
vision over the activities of the house. The 
work of this committee, from the standpoint 
of the neighborhood, is considered of special 
value. The young people have the feeling 
that the men or women who are in charge 
on the night their club meets have a partic- 
ular interest in them and pleasant relations 
have been developed between the house com- 
mittee and the club. A group of young 
men were quite impressed when they learned 
that the man in charge on their club night, 
a mail-carrier living in the neighborhood, 
was not paid for the service, but attended 
purely out of interest in them. That the 
people who live at Neighborhood House 
should be interested in their club, is consid- 
ered more or less as a matter of course. But 
that a man or woman, living in the commun- 
ity, should care enough to come to help their 
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club, just out of pure neighborliness, makes 
a strong impression. 

At this meeting it was decided to make 
an effort to enlarge the Neighborhood House 
Association. A committee was appointed 
which, besides personal solicitation, will 
plan a large meeting in the near future, in 
an attempt to draw the community into a 
closer understanding of the needs and aims 
of Neighborhood House. An assembly hall 
is greatly needed in connection with the 
settlement work and it is hoped that it may 
be erected eventually by continuing the 
same neighborhood co-operation which has 
so successfully built the settlement house 
proper. 


CHEERFUL HOME SETTLEMENT 


The Cheerful Home Settlement of Quincy, 
Illinois, has opened several new departments- 
this fall. A class in mechanical drawing 
met with immediate favor and has twelve 
students in care of H. N. Beck of the Quincy 
public schools, who is also in charge of the 
classes in manual training. 

The need of a day nursery has been in- 
creasingly apparent and rooms have now 
been fitted up at the Cheerful Home Settle- 
ment and a competent nurse has been se- 
cured and the doors are now open. 

Early in December the use of two rooms 
in the abandoned O.K. railway passenger 
depot on the river front was secured and a 
branch work was started there. We have 
already held an informal concert, a magic- ~ 
lantern show and a Christmas tree cele- 
bration. 

The Quincy Woman’s League, which is one 
outgrowth of the work, has become a strong 
influence for good in the community, having 
already assisted in securing a probation offi- 
cer, detention rooms for juvenile offenders, 
the enforcement of the anti-spitting and the 
curfew ordinance and an increased appro- 
priation for the city library. 

P. Huntcartr, Warden. 


SETTLEMENT WORKIN MILWAUKEE 


The Wisconsin University Settlement in 
November, 1907, finished its fifth year in the 
Polish district of Milwaukee. The work is 
flourishing with eight adult residents, a dis- 
trict nurse, day nursery, public library 
branch, penny bank, orchestra, newspaper, 
boys, girls, women’s and new clubs, Sunday 
concerts, reading room, twelve cooking 
classes, sewing and fancy work. The com- 
munity club of forty voters is active in dis- 
cussion of constructive public matters, and 
takes a hand in local matters. Five college 
graduates are in _ residence, three of 
whom are giving their entire time to investi- 
gation work. The work is affiliated with 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
President Van Hise of the University being 
president of the Settlement Association. 
Other directors are Professors Ely, Ross, and 
Birge. 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Jacobs, both Wiscon- 
sin “93,” have been in charge of the work 
from the beginning. The Social Settlement 
League at the university aids the work. In- 
vestigations of economic phases of tubercu- 
losis, employment of women in factories, 
and truancy in Milwaukee are in progress. 


LAWRENCE HOUSE DISCUSSIONS 


At Lawrence House, Baltimore, there is a 
Journal Club, whose aim in the first in- 
stance was the discussion of articles in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons. The residents, 
especially the new ones, were swamped by 
the myriad of articles demanding their at- 
tention in this magazine of the social worker. 
It was suggested that abstracts of the most 
interesting articles followed by discussion, 
would be time saving and useful. After 
many futile attempts to gather the residents 
together, it was decided to begin the dis- 
cussion with the clearing of the table for 
dessert on Tuesdays and to continue over 
the coffee cups until the small boys begin to 
push the button at the front door. A Johns 
Hopkins instructor, who with his wife, dines 
at Lawrence House on Tuesdays, is trying 
to convince the residents that there is some- 
thing to be read besides CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons. He insists on reporting articles 
from scientific and educational journals. 
Last week the subjects of social biology 
and diet were presented. Synopses are kept 
on catalog cards for reference. 


HOSPITALITY IN BALTIMORE 


Baltimore dispenses Christmas hospitality 
in true southern fashion. She contributes 
generously and freely for the entertainment 
of the poor and dependent. No matter what 
the new social thought about Christmas says, 
and regardless of financial stringency, she 
gives “turkeys if not colleges” to a multi- 
tude of “gratefully dependent folk,’ and 
she regards this dispensing as the very 
“poetry of philanthropy.” 

The big public dinner for 600 and more 
newsboys, the giving of 2200 well filled stock- 
ings to as many children at the Opera House, 
with an expenditure sufficient to run most 
of our settlements for half a year, the Sal- 
vation Army dinner to hordes of poor people, 
—these have been features of Christmas 
celebrations in Baltimore for years. It is 
difficult to convince the promoters of these 
old-time charities and the public who sup- 
ports them so generously that they do not 
represent the true poetry of Christmas 
philanthropy, but that is what a committee 
of the Settlement Association tried to do this 
year. 

The resident director of Maccabean House, 
who had been studying the effect of the news- 
boys’ dinner for some time, made a convincing 
plea for the exclusion of Jewish boys from 
the dinner, to which in late years they had 
been flocking in numbers in spite of the 
protest of their parents to whom the eating 
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of the food there served was, of course, & 
sin. The advisability of more careful in- 
vestigations, co-operation with existing agen- 
cies and the objections to such wholesale 
and public celebrations, were suggested by 
this settlement committee, and as a substi- 
tute the giving of Christmas baskets to 
families and the entertainment of neighbor- 
hood groups, where the gathering around the 
tree deepens and strengthens friendships al- 
ready formed. Such have been the many 
Christmas parties at all of the various social 
centers. Five hundred people. passed 
through the doors of Lawrence House dur- 
ing Christmas week in congenial groups of 
fifty or less, with teddy bear parties for 
children, gymnastic contests for boys, ger- 
mans and dances for the young people; 
parties of progressive games for the older 
ones; appropriate entertainments for Ital- 
ians and for Poles, and finally, plays on New 
Year’s afternoon and night. 

Christmas parties like these, repeated as 
those have been at the social centers all over 
the city, must in time, we think, outrival 
the big public dinner and the wholesale dol- 
ing out of presents at the Opera House. 


CINCINNATI UNION BETHEL 


It is the desire of the Cincinnati Union 
Bethel to reach the people of its neighbor- 
hood in as many ways as possible, and with 
this end in view it conducts, in addition 
to the usual social and educational work, 
a large non-sectarian Sunday school for 
those who have no denominational affilia- 
tion. Its medical department includes, 
besides the general physicians and vis- 
iting nurse, a dentist, an oculist, and a 
throat specialist. 'The musical department 
is growing rapidly, and the five cent enter- 
tainments, given at least once each week in 
the settlement auditorium, serve to keep the 
young people from the cheap theatres of the 
neighborhood. 


CHRISTOPHER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Although claiming the distinction of being 
the newest social settlement in Chicago, be- 
ing established less than two years ago at 120 
Bast Fullerton avenue, Christopher House 
has developed not only the friendliest sort 
of response from the whole neighborhood, 
but most effective neighborhood co-operation 
in the activities which center at the house. 
This is indicated especially by the signal 
success of two recently established classes, 
one of them a shirt-waist club, under the 
leadership of two neighborhood friends. 

Under the leadership of the head resident, 
Miss Gertrude E. Griffith, the usual fea- 
tures of settlement work have developed, in- 
cluding kindergarten, circulating library, 
penny savings bank, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
classes in dress-making, sewing, cooking, 
manual training, book-binding, basket weav- 
ig, embroidery and domestic economy. A 
glee club has also been formed. Sunday 
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By the Editor 


THE ONSLAUGHT ON THE SALOON 
ae a eet OE tee 


This journal, which has so many good causes to champion, has not done 
its full duty in the cause of temperance. The present rising tide of prohibition, 
which is perhaps best described in an article bearing that name in Harper’s 
Weekly, of December 7, has caught us, as it has many others, just a little 
unprepared. We trust that we have left our readers in no doubt of our hostility 
to the saloon, and in no doubt of our appreciation of the seriousness of the 
indulgence, disease, and crime—three evils in one habit—known as alcoholism. 

What we had not realized, until by multiplying indications on every hand 
it now suddenly becomes evident, is that this hostility to the saloon has become 
so deep and widespread as to deserve to be called national, and that literally 
millions of our fellow-citizens so fully appreciate the gravity of alcoholism that 
they are at last taking effective steps to control it. 

There are several reasons for this ripening of the public condemnation of 
the saloon and this public determination to check the destructive action of strong 
drink. Underlying all other causes is the economic consideration first pointed 
out twenty years ago by Professor Patten. Those who abstain from alcohol 
make a better use of natural resources than those who use it; they make better 

_- entrepreneurs and better employes; they are able to get more from land, to 
command higher wages, to save more, and to make better use of their savings. 
They last longer, they earn more, they have higher standards of living. There- 
fore, as surely as free labor survives in the competition with slave labor, as 
surely as peaceful co-operation in industry survives in competition with an 
industrial organization based on continual class conflict, so surely will the eco- 
nomic advantages lie on the side of those who abstain from intoxicating bever-' 
ages and live sober, temperate lives. 

It has been suggested that in the South, where prohibition has made its 
largest, though by no means its only gains, it is but one more means of con- 
trolling the Negro. The extent to which this is true is indicated in an article by 
Dr. McKelway which appears on another page of this magazine. Probably 
there are many advocates of prohibition in the South who are actuated largely 
by their knowledge of the harm done to the Negro by the saloon, but with this 
injury in mind they are willing to close the saloons and to prohibit the use 
of liquor throughout the county, or even throughout the state, failing to dis- 
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cover any compensating advantages to other classes which offset this acknowl- 
edged injury. If, as is alleged, there are those who cynically consent to these 
laws, expecting to apply them only to Negroes, and to obtain their own accus- 
tomed beverages in clubs or otherwise notwithstanding the prohibitory statutes, 
they are indeed enemies of the South and of their country, fully deserving 
the censure which Attorney General Bonaparte directs against certain classes of 
citizens who are pleading a new form of the medizval and unjust “benefit of 
clergy.” The nation cannot tolerate, and we believe it will not tolerate any 
exemptions from the universal obligation to obey the laws. n 

Herein lies in fact one of the most plausible explanations of the present 
agitation for prohibition, through local option, statute and constitution. The 
saloon and the special interests behind it, distillers, brewers and others, have been 
convicted, before the bar of the public conscience, of a law-breaking, law-defying, 
and treasonable spirit. Reasonable regulations concerning Sunday closing, con- 
cerning sale to minors and habitual drunkards, adulteration of liquors, and many 
other such matters, have been so constantly and so flagrantly disregarded, the 
association of the liquor business with other forms of immorality is so intimate, 
the cost of making and enforcing even such excise laws and regulations as will 
make life only tolerable for decent citizens is so burdensome, the direct con- 
sequences in crime and misery of the sale and consumption of alcohol are so 
obvious, that finally society turns in exasperation upon the one tangible, con- 
crete expression of the whole miserable business. Undoubtedly some brewers 
have seen the storm gathering and have striven to establish certain standards 
of decency in the saloons which they control, but in general the temptations 
and prizes have been too great. They have tacitly encouraged when they have 
not actively initiated those vicious and criminal relations with politics which 
have been the gravest menace to our citizenship, and they have openly per- 
mitted such evil associations to cluster around the saloons as to bring us 
all to a position in which we can sympathize with the Indiana judges who have 
declared the saloon so essentially an evil, so destructive and anti-social, that 
any law legalizing its existence is ab initio void and unconstitutional. It is 
said that the liquor interests have not thought it prudent to appeal from these 
decisions and to test the questions raised in them in the higher courts. ¥ 

Still another suggestion which has been made is that we are now fighting 
the evils of intemperance intelligently because we have seen come to the polls 
the first generation of voters who, in the public and private schools, have been 
instructed systematically that alcohol is injurious. No doubt much crude and 
even misleading information on this subject was supplied, but the main facts 
have been set forth with substantial accuracy and with much reiteration. It 
is to be hoped that this explanation is the correct one. The drink habit is as 
bad as any temperance agitator has painted it. Poverty and crime are in its 
train. Whatever good physiological and sociological results may be put down 
to its credit, and there are some who believe that these are considerable, are 
vastly outweighed by its obvious and unavoidable bad results under present 
conditions. It is an abnormal, wasteful and destructive habit and society will 
gain when either by persuasion or compulsion it has disappeared. 
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HOMELESS AND 
UNEMPLOYED MEN 


Newspaper reports of men out of 
work, men hungry and homeless, men 
marching on mayors to demand city 
work, as a result of industrial depression, 
have grown in volume this month. Char- 
itable societies have reported greatly in- 
creased work and free and cheap lodg- 
ings have been inadequate in many cities. 
Just what the situation is to-day it is 
difficult to state. Estimates of the num- 
ber of idle men vary by tens and even 
by hundreds of thousands, and few can 
agree in estimating whether the undoubt- 
edly large number out of employment 
is composed of industrious laborers, 
skilled men, or vagrants and idlers. 
There seems to be no doubt that many 
steady workers have been laid off. Cer- 
tainly vagrants and tramps are swarm- 
ing in the large cities; it is suspected they 
may be shrewdly exploiting the plight of 
the unemployed workers for their own 
benefit. 

In New York city estimates of the 
number unemployed have run as high as 
150,000 men. Careful inquiry into these 
figures shows them to be pure fiction 
without the slightest foundation even for 
a guess. A skilled investigator repre- 
senting the largest charitable societies 
gives 35,000 as the number homeless. 
This, however, has little significance. 
There is no basis of comparison with 
other years. There is no system of reg- 
istration by which the number of unem- 
ployed and homeless can be measured in 
good times or in bad. European cities 
have police registration. In America 
such a condition is not known until a man 
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applies for public or private relief. The 
vagrant applies quickly ; the workman as 
a last resort. 

These things, however, are known 
about New York: The Municipal Lodg- 
ing House, which has beds for 350 men, 
had a total overflow of 2,590 during De- 
cember, a daily average of somewhat 
less than 100. Those who could not be 
cared for in the house were admitted to 
sleep, without beds, on the floor and 
benches of a heated room on the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities’ dock. There 
had not been an overflow in December 
since 1904 when the number was 322. In 
1903 it had been 416. Previous to that it 
had not exceeded 135 for a term of years. 
In January the number has steadily de- 
creased. One Saturday night, in a pelt- 
ing storm of rain and hail, the over- 
flow was 104. It has run as low as II, 
and several nights since New Year’s 
there has not been any. The demand on 
the Municipal Lodging House, it may be 
pointed out, has a very close connection 
with the weather which thus far has been 
uniformly clear, with no severe cold. 
There is another important factor: the 
charge of vagrancy by which a man who 
applies several nights is sent to the 
workhouse. On Saturday nights the de- 
mand is usually larger than on other 
nights because men are not taken to 
court on Sunday. There is talk of great- 
ly extending the use of the stone quarry 
on Blackwell’s Island as a substitute for 
the workhouse this winter, and it is be- 
lieved that the widely published an- 
nouncement of this plan has led to a fall- 
ing off in the number of men from near- 
by cities who have flocked to New York 
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in the belief, among workmen, that em- 
ployment can be found here and, among 
vagrants, that a large city shorn of its 
mendicancy squad offers more oppor- 
tunity for begging and relief. 

At the Joint Application Bureau of the 
Charity Organization Society and the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor there were, during Decem- 
ber, 2,954 calls from homeless persons 
as compared with 751 in the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the first fifteen days of January the 
number was 655 as compared with 527 
during the corresponding two weeks of 
1907,—a marked falling off from De- 
cember. It is significant that in Decem- 
ber, 1906, 256 men were “taken up for 
treatment” as compared with 191 in De- 
cember, 1907. During the first two 
weeks of January last year, 146 cases 
were “taken up for treatment;’ while 
only ninety-nine were taken up this year. 
The significance lies in its comment on 
the character of the applicants. The 
superintendent “has made cases” of all 
applicants who have been in the city for 
any length of time and who are likely to 
be benefited by any other treatment than 
care at the Municipal Lodging House or 
work at the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety’s wood yard. 

Of a total number of 1,645 families in 
the Charity Organization Society’s care 
on December 31, there were 249 in which 
able-bodied male wage earners were un- 
able to find employment—a condition un- 
precedented in the society’s experience 
since the winter of 1893-4. The total 
number of cases under care in Decem- 
ber was 1,088, an increase over last year 
of sixty per cent. During the last two 
weeks of December, 438 cases were reg- 
istered. During the first two weeks of 
January, 466 cases were registered, but 
three-fifths of these were in the first 
week, so there is evidence that the num- 
ber of applications is beginning to de- 
cline. 

The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor reported on Janu- 
ary 18 that. since October 1 it had had 
applications from 2,353 families, an in- 
crease of 500 over the same period of 
the preceding year. The United He- 
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brew Charities has not reported and its 
situation is complicated by a shortage of 
funds which led it to suspend operations 
during the last week in December. It 
reopened on January I. 


HOMELESS BEFORE 
AND HOMELESS AFTER 


Reports from missions, settlements, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and other similar organizations are con- 
flicting in some respects. All of them 


report a larger number of men out of © 


work than usual. One finds a hard local 
condition in the closing of a piano fac- 
tory, but in another neighborhood a large 
factory has reopened after being shut 
down for three weeks. Several settle- 
ments find that stenographers are out of 
work in numbers and that the girls in 
department stores and other clerical and 
shop workers have been laid off. A 
number find young men, clerks and the 
like, working part time. The only point 
on which a considerable number of these 
organizations agree, particularly the mis- 
sions, is that the men who call upon 
them are largely of the vagrant type, and 
noticeably men from outside the city— 
“they were homeless before the panic, 
they are homeless now, they will be home- 
less to-morrow,” in the words of the 
pastor of a large institutional church. 
The impression gained from reading a 
score of replies from social and religious 
organizations to a circular letter sent out 
by the Charity Organization Society, is 
that the unskilled are unemployed in 
greater numbers than usual; that the 
habitually unemployed are present in 
larger numbers than usual, but that there 
has been very little suffering. 

Unemployed men with families have 
been cared for in the usual ways. Most 
of them, it appears from the records, are 
unskilled men. The settlements and mis- 
sions know of a good many families in 
which the income has been reduced by 
the idleness of one member, perhaps a 
boy or a shop girl, but these have not 
applied for relief. 

On skilled men there are no reliable 
figures at this time. Reports from nine 
savings banks are perhaps significant in 
relation to this class: 
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The first half of January shows an in- 
erease of twenty-five per cent in the number 
ef withdrawals over the same period last 
year, but a decrease in the total amount paid 
out. Both the amount deposited and the 
number of depositors show a great falling 
off. Many of our depositors state they are 
out of work or on part time. ... A number 
of our depositors of foreign birth have with- 
drawn funds to return to their native land, 
others for the purpose of buying small stores 
or starting business, others undoubtedly to 
pay for their daily needs. ... For the six 
months ending June 30 we paid 6,793 drafts 
amounting to $1,451,836. For the six months 
ending December 31, we paid 7,537 drafts 
amounting to $1,530,508. The last six 
months covers the holiday season and de- 
mands increased fuel and clcthing. ... The 
total amount withdrawn in the first eleven 
days of this month is but $60,000. more 
than in the same period last year, and a 
great many of the drafts are for comparative- 
ly large amounts and in many cases to be 
used in making other investments. ... There 
has been no evidence of withdrawals to sup- 
ply immediate necessities and we think that 
is more likely to come later, if at all.... 
The demand upon us, save possibly for the 
purpose of investment at better rate of re- 
turn, is not at all abnormal and the deposits 
are not far behind... . Of payments due un- 
der withdrawal notices during the eight 
heavy days of January there were 494 items 
covering $658,000. Of these items, 278 were 
for $1,000 and upwards, 111 between $1,000 
and $500, 105 less than $500. As to payments 
made to 484 persons amounting to $176,000, 
there were 264 laborers. Of these there were 
66 men, 24 of them married, 42 of them sin- 
gle; and 198 women, 71 married with fam- 
flies, 50 married without families, 77 sin- 
gle.... There has not been any unusual 
withdrawal of small sums. . The difference 
is manifest not so much in the increase of 
drafts as in the falling off of deposits. We 
have a great many depositors whose custom 
it is to deposit a small portion of their sav- 
ings at stated intervals; in this class we see 
a very perceptible falling off. 


The figures and comment from the 
banks are included in the period during 
which heavy drafts were expected as a 
result of the sixty days’ notice of with- 
drawal announced by the savings banks 
during the acute period following the 
closing of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 


pany. 
CHICAGO HAS A 
LARGER PROBLEM 


In Chicago conditions appear to be 
more acute. On January 3 representa- 
tives of relief and philanthropic organi- 
zations, city and county officials, business 
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men and others held a conference to learn 
exact conditions, so far as this can be 
done, and to consider action. 

At this meeting serious figures were 
shown. The most striking ones were 
from the county agent’s office. In De- 
cember, 1906, 2,898 were aided and in 
December, 1907, 4,151, an increase of 
1,259; new cases in December, 1906, 
were 391 and in December, 1907, 976, an 
increase of 585. At the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities there were forty-four appli- 
cations of homeless men in December, 
1906, and 176 in December, 1907; appli- 
cations of all sorts for this month in 1906 
numbered 1,335 and in 1907, 1,581. The 
Chicago Relief and Aid Society received 
appeals from 301 families in 1906 and 
731 in 1907; fifty appeals from homeless 
men in 1906, and 200 in 1907, and 183 
appeals from patients discharged from 
the County Hospital. The United He- 
brew Charities reported 318 cases in 
December, 1906, and 396 in December, 
1907. The Visiting Nurse Association 
reports double the number of appeals 
this year, the growth being so great that 
it has been obliged to refuse calls. The 
British consulate and other similar agen- 
cies report great increase in applications 
for work with almost none available. 
The Illinois Free Employment Office 
found work for 863 persons in Decem- 
ber, 1906, and for only 182 in December, 
1907. Branch offices of the same or- 
ganization reported similarly. 

James Mullenbach, superintendent of 
the Municipal Lodging House, showed 
a striking increase in the number of 
lodgers. In November, 1906, there were 
548 and in November, 1907, 2,513; in 
December, 1906, there were 1,099, and in 
December, 1907, 11,200. During the 
eleven months preceding December, 1907, 
there were 12,550 lodgers, or only a lit- 
tle more than in the single month of De- 
cember. The Municipal Lodging House 
has 150 beds and the overflow in number 
has been sleeping in police stations and 
other similar places. 

A long and free discussion was held at 
this meeting with the result that. although 
the situation was held to be bad it did 
not appear to be critical. All of those 
present expressed the belief that it could 
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be met adequately, and as a first step 
toward finding employment for the un- 
employed, David R. Forgan, president 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
sent out letters to his 2,700 members 
asking for information in this regard. 
At the time of writing this report, more 
than 700 replies had been received show- 
ing the following: 

Number employed at this time last 


ViGaln § B@on odicospos co oD seo Ss Udon oOr 142,948 
Number employed -now ...-.-.+++-- 122,418 
Number employed now less than last 

Send Gab CBO bT 0000.0) OU e be OO FOr 20,566 
Probable increase during the next 

Sixty GAYS .....--2-0ssecssecees 7,156 
Probable decrease during the next 

Sixty GayS ....--eeeeeeeeeeecees 678 
Net increase during the next sixty 

JERR” Sued tbo b0.dso Gog oneo oO Sor 6,473 


days hence ....--. eee e eee e ee eees 14,093 
Total number of replies.....-..---- 135 
Replies thinking conditions will im- oh 


PFOVO .ecsccececcercceceesreeess 
Replies thinking conditions will not 

improve .....-+-- GcD.O Bo OO Oe 96 

The conference of January 3 appoint- 
ed a committee to keep track of the situa- 
tion and propose remedies composed of 
the following: Chairman, Sherman C. 
Kingsley, Relief and Aid Society; Er- 
nest P. Bicknell, Bureau of Charities; 
James Mullenbach, Municipal Lodging 
House; Dr. George Zepin, Jewish Aid 
Society; J. P. Kennedy, St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; David R. Forgan, Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; Charles H. 
Wacker, William R. Sterling, Solomon 
Sulzberger, R. C. Gannon, Nelson P. 
Bigelow, F. V. Bennis, Health Commis- 
sioner Evans, and Richard T. Fox, su- 
perintendent of the Citizens’ Street 
Cleaning Bureau. 

An unfortunate phase of the situation 
was the attitude of one large daily news- 
paper which flagrantly and unnecessarily 
sought to seize the emergency for the 
exploitation of its own interests. The 
situation demands the co-operation and 
ainified action of all the forces in the com- 
munity. It was a deplorable breach of 
civic patriotism that an influential news- 
paper should manifest its chief concern 
in attempting to label with its own par- 
ticular name the work which all interests 
had already started to do together. The 
conference of January 3 sought to devise 
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the best co-operative plan of relief and 
declared the most undesirable thing to 
be undue and inaccurate publicity such as 
this newspaper displayed the next morn- 
ing in a flaring statement that food and 
shelter were to be freely provided in Chi- 
cago. The spirit of this “enterprise” 
was directly opposed to the co-operative 
spirit which modern charity methods have 
done so much to promote. 

Chicago, it is believed, has the most 
trying situation, and probably the largest 
number of unemployed men, of any city 
at this time. It is the natural center for 
industrial drifters from all parts of the 
Middle West, and it has in addition this 
year practically all of the Michigan and 
Wisconsin lumber men. These men have 
been turned adrift in the woods, many of 
them without money, because the lum- 
ber companies could not obtain the cash 
for their work. 
have “beaten their way” to Chicago, and 
are there in numbers to complicate the 
situation. They are a rough lot, given 
to living in “barrel houses,” not inclined 
to work at anything but their own trade, 
if trade it may be called. 

One other phase needs to be noted. 
Unemployed men have been put at street 
cleaning with the regular force, and are 
given three days’ keep by the city for 
one day’s work. It is also to be noted 
that the money secured through the un- 
sanctioned publicity of the newspaper 
mentioned above was, by careful work, 
deflected from its original purpose of in- 
discriminate relief giving into providing 
an overflow for the Municipal Lodging 
House. 


INCREASED WORK 
IN OTHER CITIES 


In Boston the Associated Charities 
states that its work has largely in- 
creased, and that the number of lodg- 
ings at the Wayfarers’ Lodge was 
greatly in excess of 1906, but less than in 
1904. 

In Philadelphia the wayfarers’ lodges 
report an increase in the number of 
homeless men cared for from 1,159 in 
December, 1906, to 2,542 in December, 
1907. The Society for Organizing Char- 
ity had during December, 1906, a total 
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of 1,246 applicants not including home- 
less cases. In December, 1907, the num- 
ber was 2,051. The number of families 
applying for the first time in December, 
1906, was 569 and in 1907, 962. The 
Union Benevolent Society reports in De- 
cember applicants increased from 489 to 
779; the Home Missionary Society total 
applications increased from 788 to 871; 
the Visiting Nurse Association total 
cases treated increased from 1,822 to 
1990—a small increase in each respect. 
The United Hebrew Charities had 468 
applications in December, 1906, and 437 
in December, 1907—an actual falling off. 
Miss Mary E. Richmond, general secre- 
tary of the Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, says: 

Though there are many more homeless 
people than usual, our two wayfarers lodges 
ean still accommodate all who come, and 
though our charitable societies are twice 
as busy as last year, they are by no means 
overwhelmed, and are hopeful that work- 
conditions will gradually become normal 
without the need of providing special relief 
in work or taking other emergency meas- 
ures. 

In Baltimore the Federated Charities 
report that in December the total number 
of applicants was 753 or 111 more than 
in December, 1906. In December, 1906, 
the total number of new applicants was 
233, while in December, 1907, it was 335. 
The Baltimore society has secured a 
large amount of volunteer help to re- 
lieve its district agents and visitors. 

In Cleveland the Associated Charities 
reports that in December the number of 
applications increased from 211 to 257 
and the number of continued cases from 
396 in 1906 to 413 in 1907. Applica- 
tions for employment for men remain sta- 
tionary at 24, and for women there is an 
increase from 48 to 159. At the lodg- 
ing house the meals furnished to men in 
December increased from 1,371 in 1906 
to 3,092 in 1907, but the number furnish- 
ed to women decreased from 389 to 175. 
The number of lodgings furnished to 
men increased from 1,038 to 2,208, while 
the number furnished to women decreas- 
ed from 126 to 77. The increase at the 
lodging house is about 125 per cent, so 
far as men are concerned, but no appli- 
cant willing to work and wash was 
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turned away except as he had been given 
adequate notice that it would be of no 
further advantage to him to remain in 
the city. The Outdoor Relief Depart- 
ment of the city reported that in Decem- 
ber the number of families receiving 
material assistance increased from 1,040 
in 1906 to 1,516 in 1907. No relief is 
granted able-bodied men except in ex- 
change for work, usually upon the 
streets. The number of patients cared 
for by the Visiting Nurse Association in- 
creased from 614 to 922, with a total 
number of visits increased from 2,572 
to 3,855. The Hebrew Relief Associa- 
tion gave material assistance to 134 as 
against 118 the previous year. The num- 
ber of men given employment by the 
Mercantile Employment Bureau de- 
creased from 373 to 151, and the number 
of men given employment by the State 
Employment Bureau dropped from 250 
to 95. The Salvation Army Metropole 
Hotel had 15,734 beds occupied in No- 
vember and December, 1906, and 18,612 
for the same two months in 1907. 

In Cincinnati the number of families 
applying for help to the Associated Char- 
ities increased in December from 349 to 
603, or 73 per cent. The number of 
homeless men to whom lodgings and 
meals were given in December, 1906, 
was 328 and 1,240 in 1907. At a meet- 
ing of public officials and persons “in 
charitable societies it was voted to ask 
the City Council for $20,000 to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Board 
of Public Service in park improvements 
and other public work for the purpose of 
giving employment to men out of work. 
A part of the $20,000, it was decided, 
should be used to establish a Municipal 
Lodging House. The care of homeless 
men has devolved upon the Associated 
Charities. The burden has been very 
heavy and the establishment of a Munici- 
pal Lodging House met with the enthu- 
siastic approval of the Associated Chari- 
ties. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a joint committee 
on industrial relief was appointed from 
the Associated Charities and the Board 
of Trade. This committee canvassed 
the situation and decided it was neces- 
sary to provide emergency relief work. 
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It was found that the most available 
place for such work was in extending 
water pipes for the water works depart- 
ment, and by resolution of the City Coun- 
cil work was begun at the rate of ten 
cents an hour. 250 men had applied in 
two weeks, although less than 100 could 
be profitably employed. The remaining 
men were, it was decided, to be put at 
work cleaning the streets at the ten-cent 
an hour rate. The labor union, however, 
demanded twenty cents an, hour which is 
the regular rate in Columbus for un- 
skilled labor. The city authorities con- 
ceded the demand of the union, but are 
not hiring any more men than can be 
used to good advantage whereas the 
original plan had been to put on all 
who applied at ten cents an hour. As a 
result the men are allowed to work 
one week and laid off the next, when an- 
other gang goes on. Figures on the 
number of applications by the Associat- 
ed Charities and other organizations are 
not available from Columbus. 

In Minneapolis there has been an in- 


crease of 35 per cent in the number of, 


cases cared for by the Associated Chari- 
ties. Applications from non-residents 
increased in December from 36 in. 1906, 
to 76 in 1907. The number of applica- 
tions for work at the Minnesota Free 
Employment Bureau doubled in Decem- 
ber, but the number of places filled fell 
from 199 to 151. The Salvation Army 
Industrial Home lodged 30 men in De- 
cember, 1906, and 200 in 1907. At the 
Union City Mission Lodging House the 
number increased from 168 to 618. In 
both of these institutions lodgings are 
either free or at 10 to 15 cents a night. 
At the different police stations men have 
been allowed to sleep on the floor, but an 
accurate count has not been kept. The 
City Poor Department reports that its 
work for December shows 50 per cent 
more applications than in the previous 
year. 

In Newark the Associated Charities, 
the Visiting Nurse Association and the 
other organizations report that the work 
which they have been required to do so 
far this winter is not much above the 
normal. It is understood throughout 
Newark that there are a good many men 
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out of work, but as yet the three large 
industrial homes and the lodging houses 
have been able to take care of the men. 
The Provident Savings Bank reports that 
a great many men are out of employment 
and drawing out of the fund, but on the 
other hand few of them have had to ap- 
ply to a charitable society. 


WHAT THE SITUATION 
SEEMS TO BE 


A careful review of the editor’s cor- 
respondence from a score of the largest 
cities leads inevitably to the following 
conclusions: Up to this date there has 
not been such widespread distress due to 
unemployment as to call for the organiza- 
tion of extraordinary relief measures ; the 
“man on the edge,”’—the vagrant, the 
seasonal worker, the homeless man, the 
odd-job man, has been out of work for 
some weeks, and has suffered somewhat 
as he always does in winter. Fair wea- 
ther in New York has reduced this to a 
minimum, but in cities which have had 
more severe weather, conditions have 
been relatively worse; there has not been 
a bad blizzard thus far, and a bad bliz- 
zard makes suffering in any year for 
those who are not prepared for it. The 
movement of men from the smaller 
places to the large cities is greatly to be 
deplored, for the large cities have no 
work to offer and the unemployed man 
is much better off in a community whose 
resources he knows,. and where he is 
known. The records of charitable so- 
cieties show that Chicago had a bad sit- 
uation, New York had increased bur- 
dens, and other cities varying amounts 
of trouble in providing for unemployed 
men depending more or less on local 
conditions—that there was a greatly in- 
creased demand for charitable relief dur- 
ing the month of December as compared 
with December of last year. The figures 
so far available in January indicate a 
gradually improving condition, Work 
is somewhat more plentiful, applications 
for relief and lodgings are slowly but 
persistently decreasing, and continue. to 
show—most strongly in New York—that 
the applicants are not skilled men who 
are usually employed the year round. If 
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these be out of work or working only 
part time, they have not been forced to 
ask for help. 


THE TOIL OF 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


Since the products manufactured in 
the tenements of New York city are sold 
in every state in the republic, universal 
interest attaches to the report printed in 
last week’s issue, on Child Labor in New 
York City Tenements, of which reprints 
may be had upon application to the Con- 
sumers’ League. 

Astounding are the recorded ages of 
the children found at work in the present 
investigation and that of the Department 
of Labor in the preceding year,—a girl 
three years of age, a boy and two girls 
ot four years, seventeen girls and four 
boys aged five years of whom twelve at- 
tended school (presumably the kindergar- 
ten); fifteen girls and eight boys aged 
six years of whom sixteen attended 
school. These last are of suitable age for 
the first grade of the primary school. 
Thirty-four girls and ten boys were aged 
seven years of whom forty-one attended 
school although they were still too young 
to be constrained by the compulsory edu- 
cation law. Thirty-one girls and four- 
teen boys were eight years old and re- 
quired by law to attend school. Of 558 
children reported at work in the two in- 
vestigations only forty-six were of the 
age (fourteen years) at which children 
may legally begin to work in factories 
and workshops. 

Twenty-five different kinds of articles 
were found in process of manufacture in 
unlicensed tenements, of which twelve 
kinds are not yet included in the list 
of articles forbidden to be made in un- 
licensed houses, and thirteen kinds were 
illegally there. As the report justly says: 
“The licensing system has not succeeded 
in keeping pace with the extent of home- 
work even in naming the articles made in 
tenement houses.” 

The utter failure to regulate tenement 
home work after many years of faithful 
endeavor is revealed in the following 
statement: In 117 of the houses visited, 
in 64 streets, 173 families were engaged 
in homework, for manufacturers among 
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whom were 210 children at work. Of 
these 117 houses, eighty-six were without 
the framed licenses which the law re- 
quires to be hung in a conspicuous place 
near the main entrance. 

Of these eighty-six houses, fifty-four 
had not been licensed and of the fifty- 
four unlicensed houses, seven had been 
refused licenses by the Department of 
Labor. 

Yet work was going on in all the 
eighty-six houses and in them children 
were employed in manufacture. Neither 
the purchasing public nor the tenement 
workers are protected by licensing such 
as this. Least of all does it protect the 
children. 

By this investigation the last strong- 
hold of child labor, the tenement home, 
is invaded, the weakest spot in the New 
York child labor law is shown, and the 
urgent need of immediate thoroughgoing 
legislation is conclusively demonstrated. 

The present legislative session should 
not be allowed to pass without the enact- 
ment of some measure adapted to put 
the child toilers of the tenements under 
the protection of the law. 


NEW WORK FOR 
DR. LEE HK. FRANKEL 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, for nine years 
manager of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties of New York, has been asked by the 
Russell Sage Foundation to undertake 
important investigations on its behalf. 
As these investigations will compel Dr. 
Frankel to go abroad for a time, he has 
tendered his resignation as manager of 
the charities, to take effect on May I. 
The board of directors of the United 
Hebrew Charities have, with great re- 
gret, felt constrained to accept Dr. Fran- 
kel’s resignation, and have appointed a 
special committee to express their senti- 
ments in a more formal manner. 


CHILD LABOR AND 
EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 


The case brought by the factory in- 
spector of Louisiana against a cotton 
manufacturer for violation of the child 
labor law has been reversed by the judge 
of the District Criminal Court. The 
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statute under which the case was brought 
was a law passed in 1906 providing 
“that no child or person under the age 
of eighteen years and no woman shall 
be employed in any factory for 
a period longer than an average of ten 
hours in a day or sixty hours in a week, 
and at least one hour shall be allowed in 
the labor period of each day for dinner.” 

The factory inspector sought and se- 
cured in the lower court an interpreta- 
tion of this law constituting the dinner 
hour one of the ten hours provided in the 
law. Judge Chretien of the district 
court in reversing the decision has pos- 
sibly disappointed the factory inspector, 
Miss Jeannette Gordon, who has been ac- 
tive in efforts to secure adequate protec- 
tion to the working children of that state, 
and the comments of the Louisiana press 
suggest a general disappointment among 
those interested in child labor reform. 

At the office of the National Child La- 
bor Committee it was learned, however, 
that there has been little doubt in the 
‘minds of those who have followed this 
case as to its final outcome. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, secretary of the committee, in 
an interview said that he believed the 
interpretation of Judge Chretien, based 
upon the verbal construction of the law 
and the evident intention of the law- 
makers, was inevitable. He also ac- 
knowledged the force of the court’s ar-~ 
gument based upon the belief “that the 
state legislature would not pass a law 
which would have the effect of destroy- 
ing any industry, especially manufactur- 
ing enterprises.” Judge Chretien be- 
lieved it was not the purpose of the legis- 
lators in passing the law “to make it so 
rigid as to place the state in an unfavor- 
able position compared to other states, 
and to force the factories to leave the 
state of Louisiana to establish themselves 
where the law would be more favorable 
to the enterprise or to the operation of 
their mills. Mr. Lovejoy said: 

While this statement is valid as a court 


opinion of the intention of the legislature, 
it appears worthless in the sense in which 
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it is frequently used against adequate fac- 
tory regulation. The history of factory 
legislation in this country as well as in 
European countries is clear in demonstrat- 
ing that the protection of children against 
bad conditions or excessive hours, instead 
of injuring the industries so regulated, tends 
uniformly to improvement. The best con- 
ditions both for the employer and the oper- 
ative are found in those industries most care- 
fully regulated by legislative supervision. 


Judge Chretien falls into an error in his 
catalog of the working hours for children 
in other states. In view of the publicity 
given to his decision, he should have guard- 
ed against inaccuracy. His most important 
error is in the case of New York, where the 
nine hour day and fifty-four hour week have 
applied since 1903 until nearly a year ago, 
when they were superseded by the present 
law limiting the work period for all chil- 
dren under sixteen in factories to eight 
hours per day and forty-eight hours per 
week. The judge places New York among 
the states having a ten hour day and sixty 
hour week. 


The importance of this decision, from our 
standpoint, is that it brings to the attention 
of the country the long day prescribed for 
young children in many leading industrial 
states, and forces upon public attention the 
need for a legislative campaign looking to 
a radical limitation of working hours. It 
gives special point to the facts brought out 
in the address. of state superintendent of 
schools, Professor J. B. Aswell, of Louisiana, 
who spoke in New Orleans a few nights ago 
on Compulsory Education. Despite the fact 
that the school houses of that city and of 
other parts of the state are over-crowded and 
school facilities inadequate, Professor Aswell 
contended vigorously for compulsory attend- 
ance laws, showing that according to the 
statistics of 1906 over 89,000 white children 
of Louisiana are not in school and that from 
forty to fifty-two per cent of the white men 
over twenty-one years of age in that state 
are illiterate. “Surely,” said Professor As- 
well, “this truth should stir every citizen 
to vigorous action and move him to self: 
effacement in meeting the difficulties and 
criticisms, should he find it necessary to 
break away from precedent to accomplish 
something for the common good.” 


We are not disappointed in this court de- 
cision. We welcome the publicity that the 
matter has given the subject of child labor. 
These discussions, together with such ad- 
dresses as Professor Aswell’s, prove the 
awakening in Louisiana and indicate that in 
the near future her children will have the 
protection and opportunities the welfare of 
the country demands. 
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The Relief Problem at 
Monongah 
Margaret F. Byington! 


Two relief problems confront the com- 
munity after any disaster, the provision 
for immediate needs, and the permanent 
care of the sufferers. In the disaster at 
Monongah, West Virginia, the second is 
a more serious factor than in other re- 
cent catastrophes. There is no loss of 
property except that suffered by the com- 
pany. As the death list includes only 
bread winners, there remains a large 
number of dependents for whom provi- 
sion must be made. The process of re- 
habilitation will, therefore, be difficult, 
and the need for relief likely to be of 
long duration. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that the nearby town of 
Fairmont has never felt the need of any 
relief work except that done by churches, 
and there is, therefore, no organization 
to take a continued interest in the fami- 
lies. 

The general relief work has been in 
charge of a committee of representative 
men who have devoted themselves chiefly 
to raising the fund for relief. At the 
end of the first week in January they 
had about $65,000 in cash, including $20,- 
000 from the company, and about $50,000 
in pledges. 

The emergency relief, immediately af- 
ter the disaster, was in the charge of the 
Union Relief Association, composed of 
ladies from Monongah and Fairmont, 
which was hastily organized for this 
need. For nearly a month the needs of 
the destitute families were supplied by 
food and clothing sent in by the general 
public. The latter was sent in a far 
larger quantity than was needed, and its 
indiscriminate distribution caused some 
hard feeling. The lack of logic on the 
part of the sympathetic public was shown 
by the men’s clothing sent to a commu- 
nity which had lost half it wage-earners. 

About January I these provisions were 
exhausted, and the committee decided to 
make a money allowance to each family 
on the basis of two dollars a week for 
each widow, and fifty cents for each 
child, this amount to be deducted from 


‘Miss Byington was last week summoned to visit 
Monongah by the American Red Cross. ; 
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the family’s share in the final distribu- 
tion of the fund. No definite plans have 
yet been made for the distribution, as the 
fund is still growing, and it is obvious 
that the $200,000 asked for will be none 
too much to meet the situation. 

There are about 130 resident families 
without support, and probably 120 fami- 
lies in the old country are left dependent. 
The men carried little insurance, and 
while a number owned their homes, these 
were not all fully paid for. Further- 
more, in many instances whole families 
have been involved in the disaster, so 
that relatives are not in a position to 
give assistance. 

The promise of the company to see no 
one suffer, the free house rent, coal and 
gas at present provided by them, the food 
given through the committee, and espe- 
cially the existence of the fund tend to re- 
lieve the minds of the widows of anxiety, 
so that they have hardly considered at all 
their future plans. The committee is 
therefore undertaking a more thorough 
inquiry into the condition of the indi- 
vidual families, with a view to seeing 
what method of distributing the fund 
will be most equitable, and also whether 
any steps can be taken to render some of 
the families self-supporting. Many, es- 
pecially of the foreign ones, will return 
to their own homes; work can be found 
for others in Fairmont, while a few will 
probably support themselves by taking 
boarders when the mines reopen. There 
will remain those who from old age, ill 
health, or the claims of their little chil- 
dren, will be unable to support them- 
selves, and some plan must be devised 
for providing for their care. This will 
probably have to come either from the 
company or the community, as the relief 
fund will not be large enough to pro- 
vide for it. The action of the company 
is, of course, dependent upon the decision 
of the inquest now being held, but they 
have so far shown generosity in their 
dealings with the sufferers. 

To one who visits the tragic little gray 
town, where sorrow meets one at every 
step, it seems as if money should be 
forthcoming to alleviate the part of that 
suffering which comes from financial dis- - 
tress. 
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Local Option and State 
Prohibition in 
the South 
A. J. McHelway 
Assistant Secretary National Child Labor Committee 

The two systems for controlling the 
saloon evil, local option and state prohi- 
bition, are generally regarded as mutual- 
ly antagonistic. In the southern states 
it is beginning to be seen that the aboli- 
tion of the saloon in the majority of the 
communities of the states, by local option, 
tends inevitably to state prohibition, and 
this for two reasons: When the majori- 
ty of the counties of the state have be- 
come “dry,” the legislators from those 
counties are no longer controlled by the 
saloon vote since the saloon itself has 
been abolished, and, if public sentiment 
in their own counties favors state prohi- 
bition, there is no obstacle to obedience 
to the popular will. And secondly, the 
counties that through local option have 
remained “wet,” are not content with 
supplying their own people with liquor, 
but become themselves centers for the 
shipment of liquor into dry counties by 
means both legal and illegal, and thus 
tend toward the violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws in the counties that have voted 
the saloon out. So the argument for 
state prohibition becomes stronger and 
stronger, and the opposition weaker and 
weaker, with the progressive victories for 
the prohibition cause, under the local 
option plan. 

A large majority of the counties of 
Georgia had voted the saloon out be- 
fore the legislature of 1907 convened. 
These counties had an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the legislature, and there was 
loud complaint that the cities of the state 
such as Atlanta, Macon, Savannah, Au- 
gusta and Brunswick were shipping 
liquor into the dry counties, demoraliz- 
ing their labor system, and stimulating, 
especially among the Negro population, 
the crimes of violence and outrage, which 
provoked riot and created mobs. So the 
Georgia legislature passed a state prohi- 
bition bill effective January 1, 1908, the 
measure itself meeting with a hearty re- 
sponse even in the cities which had not 
yet voted out the saloons, and giving 
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them “prohibition by the painless proc- 
ess.” 

The extra session of the Alabama leg- 
islature has just adjourned and it fol- 
lowed the example of Georgia and passed 
a state prohibition bill. Just before the 
legislature met, Birmingham, under the 
local option system had voted for pro- 
hibition, as had Anniston a little while 
before. Elections had been called for 
Montgomery, Selma, and a few other 
cities where the saloon was allowed, and 
it was confidently expected that all these 
cities would vote for prohibition with the 
probable exception of Mobile. So when 
the legislature met, it was easy to secure 
the constitutional two-thirds majority for 


state prohibition by act of legislature. It. 


was agreed that the local elections should 
be called off, and that the state prohibi- 
tion law should take effect January 1, 
1909. : 

At this writing, it seems practically 
certain that the Mississippi legislature 
which convenes in January will pass a 
state prohibition bill, following the ex- 
ample of Alabama and Georgia. There 
has been the same process of driving out 
the saloon under the local option system 
until the time has become ripe for a gen- 
eral advance. In Mississippi, the eco- 
nomic argument happens to be extreme- 
ly strong. Prohibition cities like Jack- 
son and Meridian have prospered greatly, 
and gone forward by leaps and bounds, 
while the saloon cities like Vicksburg and 
Natchez have stood still, or gone back- 
ward. 

There is a marked difference in char- 
acter between the prohibition sentiment, 
which is now sweeping over the South, 
and that which made prohibition territory 
in New England in former years. Of 
course there is in the South a total ab- 
stinence party which has been keeping 
up an agitation for years against the use 
of liquor in any form, as well as against 
its sale. But this element could never 
have prevailed without the aid of the 
more conservative folk who do not be- 
lieve that all use of stimulants is wrong, 
but are united in antagonism to the sa- 
loon. The economic argument is un- 
answerable, that the saloon breeds dis- 
order and crime and demoralizes the 
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labor system of the South. The moder- 
ate drinker in the South is willing to 
forego his privileges in order to protect 
the Negro from: the unlimited sale of 
liquor, and the people in general who 
have stood for reforms of all sort have 
rebelled against the dominance of the 
saloon in politics and have found the sa- 
loon politician standing up, not only for 
the saloon itself, but for everything that 
was. abhorrent in politics and govern- 
ment. 

It has become the fashion lately to 
predict that the whole South will soon 
be prohibition territory by legislative en- 
actment, as the greater part of it already 
is through the local option system. The 
. prediction itself helps to bring about ful- 
fillment. The fact that it is a southern 
movement, that southern states have al- 
ready adopted the system, and that the 
conditions are the same wherever the 
Negro problem exists, will help to bring 
the other southern states in line. The 
“solid South” will have a new applica- 
tion in the history *of the prohibition 
movement in America. 


Assimilation and Nation- 
ality 


Joseph Lee 
Vice-President Massachusetts Civic League 


In her interesting paper on the ques- 
tion of the assimilation of Slavic immi- 
gration printed in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for December 7, 1907, Miss 
Emily Greene Balch gives a very in- 
teresting summary of the development of 
the principle of nationality during the 
nineteenth century. She fails, however, as 
it seems to me, to draw the conclusion in- 
evitably following from that develop- 
ment as it applies to the immigration of 
widely varying nationalities into this 
country. She writes: 

It is a common-place of history, that while 
the constitution of centralized states on a 
territorial basis, putting an end to feudal dis- 
organization, was the characteristic accom- 
plishment of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the active ferment of 
the nineteenth century has been the principle 
of nationalities. Each group with a racial 
or cultural unity, and above all with the type 
and sign of this—a common speech,—has 
been eagerly struggling toward autonomy or 
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at least toward the right to develop along its 
own lines and to use its own language. 

Everywhere this nationalistic movement 
has revealed fresh human treasures. It has 
called forth some of the rarest and finest 
blossoms of the spirit of mankind and given 
us in literature highly differentiated types 
of new and poignant beauty doubly welcome 
in a leveling and cosmopolitan age. Folk 
lore, art and philology have also felt its vivi- 
fying touch. It hag evoked the most in- 
tense devotion and been the cause of the 
most heroic sacrifices. 


But after this appreciative statement 
of what nationalism has accomplished in 
the past hundred years, Miss Balch goes 
on as follows: 

On the other hand it has divided peoples 
who before were hardly conscious of differ- 
ences and has narrowed men’s sympathies to 
their own group,—in striking contrast to the 
unbounded humanitarianism of the eight- 
eenth century. It has lighted indescribable 
fires of bitterness. Perhaps no moral agony 
is greater than to see the language and tra- 
dition of one’s fathers, one’s spiritual birth- 
right, strangled to death by a contemptuous 
rival. The Pole in Germany, the Slovak in 
Hungary, the Little Russian in Russia—and 
how many more—all feel the hand at their 
throats. It is cruel enough when, as among 
the Germans of the Baltic provinces of 
Russia, the loss is local and personal only. 
Though they see their children forcibly Rus- 
sified yet they know that across the. border 
Germany is continuing her progress without 
thought of check. What is it to the Slovak, 
who knows that if his idiom becomes obso- 
lete in Hungary it never more can take its 
place among the living tongues of men, when 
he sees his school funds confiscated, his press 
harried and his children systematically 
taught to despise the language and nation- 


ality which he loves with a Slav’s obstinate 


intensity? 


I think it may well be questioned 
whether nationalism has narrowed men’s 
sympathy or has lighted the fires of bit- 
terness, and whether the humanitarian- 
ism of the eighteenth century was due to 
the absence of national sentiment. Cer- 
tainly our own humanitarians of that cen- 
tury, typified by Franklin and Jefferson, 
were not lacking in that respect. I do 
not believe that intensity of patriotism 
disqualifies a person for a wider citizen- 
ship, but on the contrary that it is a pre- 
requisite. It is not the man without a 
country who makes the real citizen of the 
world. I believe that the truth is pre- 
cisely the reverse of this; that it is the 
good father of a family who makes the 
best citizen, the man intensely loyal to his 
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own city or town who makes the best 
patriot, and the ardent patriot who alone 
has the capacity for attaining to univer- 
sa] citizenship. 

Is it not clear, at all events, that the 
instances cited by Miss Balch as show- 
ing the evil side of the nationalistic move- 
ment are really additional instances in 
favor of it? These tragedies are in 
every case examples not of the application 
of the national theory but of the disre- 
gard of it. The tragedy of Poland is the 
tragedy of an outraged national senti- 
ment. The cases of the Slovak, the Lit- 
tle Russian, and the German population 
governed by Russia are of the same sort; 
and to these might be added the instances 
of Finland and of Ireland. At the heart 
of every present tragedy in European 
politics, lies the existence of a national 
consciousness divorced from political ex- 
pression. 

And this tragedy must inevitably be 
repeated in our own country just so far 
as we admit immigrants of varying na- 
tional tradition and racial type. The 
Polish national life will become as fully 
lost in America as in German Poland. 
The Slovak speech is as sure to die in 
Chicago as it is in Hungary. And the 
Little Russian can hardly expect more 
accurate expression of his national ideals 
in New York than in his native home. 
The wholesale admission into this coun- 
try of people of all races and nations con- 
stitutes, in fact, the greatest departure 
from the principle of nationality that the 
world has seen since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. The result from the im- 
migrant’s point of view is well stated 
by a Polish American priest quoted by 
Miss Balch. He said: 

There is no such thing as an American 
nation. Poles form a nation, but the United 
States is a country, under one government, 
inhabited by representatives of different na- 
tions. As to the future I have, for my part, 
no idea what it will bring. I do not think 
that there will be amalgamation, one race 
composed of many. The Poles, Bohemians 
and so forth remain such generation after 
generation. Switzerland has been a repub- 


lic for centuries but never has brought her 
people to use one language. 


Where, as in some of our cities, an im- 
migrant race has succeeded in obtain- 
ing supremacy in the government, the 
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loss is not avoided but merely shifted to 
the other races; not because such govern- 
ment is necessarily bad, but because— 
exactly as in the case of the English gov- 
ernment of Ireland, and the other Eu- 
ropean instances of foreign political con- 
trol—it is, while such race distinction 
lasts, necessarily alien. Where, as is 
still the case in some of our country dis- 
tricts, the older so-called American race 
remains predominant, there the govern- 
ment is alien to all of the immigrant races 
that are not themselves Teutonic. And 
even the race that remains, or becomes, 
dominant must inevitably—because of the 
sense of fair play, and of the dispersal 
of the public consciousness and public 
will—have its social and political expres- 
sion obscured. The situation is the re- 
sult not of the fault, or of the inferiority, 
of any nationality or of any group of 
such. It inevitably follows from the at- 
tempt to use a single political organism 
for the expression of several political 
ideals. 

It is true that wé do not, most of us, 
feel as yet that there is any tragedy in 
the situation. We still take the funny 
man’s view of it. Material prosperity 
still satisfies. But national expression 
is none the less going from every one of 
us. We have witnessed in the last half 
of the nineteenth century the dying of a 
national literature; and we are now wit- 
nessing the loss of a national form of 
politics through the increasing political 
feudalism of our cities, resulting in a 
growing disinclination to allow them any 
longer even the form of democratic gov- 
ernment. So long as immigration con 
tinues from its present sources and at its 
present rate this gradual passing of the 
older idea of American democracy must 
go on. And what the older, so-called 
American, loses, no other nationality will 
gain. The result will not be a Polish 
nation or a Bohemian nation or an Irish 
nation, not as the Polish priest said, a 
nation at all, but a government, repre- 
senting not a national ideal but a mere 
police and tax gathering power, like the 
empires that preceded the development of 
modern Europe on national lines. 

The alternative to this result is the 
amalgamation of the different races. But 
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such amalgamation may be indefinitely 
postponed by racial prejudice, by religi- 
ous principles, and by such difficulties as 
the hitherto existing tendency of the 
Latin race to intermarry with the Negro, 
and the fixed unwillingness of the Anglo- 
Saxon and other Teutonic races to inter- 
marry where there is a trace of Negro 
blood. Such amalgamation has not yet 
fully taken place between the Briton and 
the Saxon in the British Isles, where the 
two have lived side by side for fifteen 
hundred years. It is not complete in 
France, where the Breton is still notably 
out of political sympathy with the rest 
of the nation. And the fusion between 
the northern Frenchman and the Pro- 
vencal is not yet complete. Gaul is still 
visibly divided into three parts, as it was 
in Caesar’s time. These, however, are 
the successful instances. In eastern Eu- 
rope the Slav, the Jew, the Hungarian 


—races largely represented in our recent’ 


immigration—have been living next each 
other for centuries, and no common na- 
tionality has as yet emerged; on the con- 
trary race hatred and the inability of 
those very elements to get on together 
in the old world are among the most ef- 
ficient causes of their coming to the new. 

Whether we in this country shall suc- 
ceed in doing in a few centuries what 
Europe in fifteen or twenty or more has 
not been able to.accomplish, is a problem 
ot which the present generation of Ameri- 
cans is not in a position to fully judge. 
We are, I believe, advancing more rapid- 
ly in this direction than Europe has ever 
done, and it is possible that if our diffi- 
culties are not increased too rapidly by 
unlimited immigration we shall eventu- 
ally succeed. When substantial amalga- 
mation shall have taken place, if it ever 
does, the possibility of a truly national 
expression will again have been re- 
stored. Whether at the end of that time 
we shall have recovered the position 
which through immigration we shall have 
lost, will depend upon the comparative 
merits of the older so-called American 
race and that which shall have been sub- 
stituted for it. This question is one upon 
which people will naturally be prejudiced. 
If European immigration remains un- 
checked, such judgment as we can form 
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upon the matter must be based upon a 
comparison of the history of America up 
to this time, of England and her various 
colonies, and of the other Teutonic coun- 
tries, upon the one hand, with that of. 
Naples, Spain, South and Central Amer- 
ica, of Russia and the other Slavic coun- 
tries of southern and eastern Europe, 
upon the other. 

In short, the loss of nationality that 
must inevitably follow upon unlimited 
imigration is a real penalty and one that 
does not seem to be sufficiently compen- 
sated by any improvement in the char- 
acter of the new nationality that is likely 
to be substituted through that process. 
To the “so-called American” the ques- 
tion of whether that penalty shall be in- 
curred is one of peculiar interest inas- 
much as he is in the position of the Slo- 
vak whom Miss Balch has described, 
with whom the question is not merely of 
preserving his nationality in this par- 
ticular place but of knowing that it shall 
be preserved at all. If the American 
does not survive in America he will be- 
come extinct. And there are some of us 
who believe that America has already 
become a real nation with a real message 
to the world, and that the world will not 
be a gainer by such extinction. 


The Good Neighbor’ 


Reviewed by C. S. Loch 
Secretary London Charity Organisation Society 


The methods of neighborliness vary 
with the social changes that the years 
bring with them; but in principle and in 
spirit neighborliness remains ever the 
same. We feed our minds on old 
thoughts which have found their expres- 
sion in words which we cherish and ven- 
erate; and our minds think them anew, 
care for them and tend them, apply them 
to new conditions, and expect of them 
the growth of a new spring time; and 
with their new spring there comes to us 
“renewal of the mind,” with joy and 
strength and hope. It is so with the 
parable reply to the old question: “Who 
is my neighbor?” In her little book, The 


IThe Good Neighbor, by Mary E. Richmond, general 
secretary of the Philad:lphia Society for Organizing 
Charity. Sent postpaid by CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons for 60 cents; limp leather, 80 cents. 
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Good Neighbor, Miss Richmond has ap- 
plied the thought of the parable in a 
very charming, gentle and convincing 
manner to the conditions of the modern 
city; and she implies, as does the para- 
ble, that everyone is potentially a Good 
Samaritan, and that, wherever he may 
be, a Good Samaritan always recognizes 
a neighbor when he meets him. But as 
the first process of science is seeing, and 
as in the modern city we live and work 
often in a foggy, dirt-laden atmosphere, 
and fall into confusion as to whether we 
are neighbors or only people, and are 
perplexed by the fallacy of numbers, for 
who can be a neighbor to a multitude ?— 
so in this book we are led out to some 
little hill or “eminence,” just as we might 
be taken to survey London from High- 
gate, and we are shown the neighbors 
that live and move about us, whom we 
otherwise might pass by without recog- 
nition to our own great detriment and 
theirs. It is the method of teaching the 
geography of social life by helping the 
pupil to draw the house in which he lives 
or learns, to place it true to the compass, 
then to draw his street, and then his 
town. 

We may put the case thus: The prob- 
lem of our social life is to make order 
out of what is in many ways dissimilar 
and competitive. We grow together like 
trees in a wood. -At every swing of the 
wind we touch one another, four and five 
together. We share our shadows and 
our sunshine. Yet we are all pushing 
out and on, retreating where there is too 
much shade, pushing where there is 
space or light. We cannot live to our- 
selves alone, even if we wished it. Our 
whole township of trees is a miracle of 
self-adjustment. 

This order in dissimilarity, this power 
of self-adjustment, is what we want in 
our cities; and the neighbor’s task is the 
task of promoting this social adjustment. 
He would not sterilize growth or belittle 
life or take from it its freshness or buoy- 
ancy or its spirit of independence in judg- 
ment, or even its wilfulness. He would 
have the vigor and undepressed fulness 
and freedom of life. He wants more 
life not less; but he seeks the life ordered 
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and adjusted and, if possible, self-adjust- 
ed, for he wants to foster a growing as- 
similative, formative power in children 
and in men and women. It is on that 
he builds. Miss Richmond’s problem is: 
Am 1a neighbor? If Iam, my task is 
clear. I must try to adjust here this, 
there that, here remove a rubbish heap, 
there place a dish of knowledge, here 
bring fresh air and there new ideas, here 
add convalescence to medical treatment 
that a man may be not well merely but 
quite well, there stop a child from “‘wast- 
ing his ability’ by misdirection, there 
give freely for a purpose, here refuse. So 
may my neighbors grow free and strong, 
and the younger generations exceed their 
forefathers in manliness and womanli- 
ness. For neighborliness is mostly a 
continuous and quiet work, persistent 
and thoughtful, carried on from day to 
day, a kind of social gardening. 

As we go through the book we pass 
from our home where the good neighbor 
had, no doubt, windows properly open, 
rooms well dusted, air fresh and ever 
running in and out like an unseen purify- 
ing river, thrift and simple meals, and 
something we may hope of reserved emo- 
tion and quickened intelligence—and 
(“are you of the stiff and dry, cursing 
the not understood?’’) just a little open- 
heartedness, a power of making friends 
and exploring a world that is not quite 
understood. Thus our good neighbor 
proceeds. The child, his neighbor, is a 
town child. Therefore the streets should 
be clean and trim and fit to play in; they 
are the playgrounds of most of the chil- 
dren. ‘The child is also a school child. 
Therefore the school must be a true in- 
strument of learning for mind and soul 
and body, a place to which the memories 
or after life may recur with pleasure, a 
place for comradeship, play and sound 
lungs. All this let neighborliness make 
it. The child goes to the work of life 
that may often be drudging work, but 
should not be a slavery. See that he 
starts fair. He must be considered as 
the coming man; she, his sister, as the 
coming woman. And now the lines con- 
verge of home life and school and em- 
ployment; and the neighbor of the com- 
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ing day is created to do in turn his share 
of neighbor’s work. And thus coming to 
the adult life we pass on to the adult 
worker with his many problems; as, for 
instance, “A woman works hard and 
earns three dollars a week. Should 
charity supplement this amount?” and so 
forth: to the tenant and rent-collecting— 
to “the man on the street”—to “the fam- 
ily in distress’”—to the “invalid”—to that 
man who is so potent and sometimes so 
tyrannical a force, the contributor—to 
that yet undeveloped potentiality, the 
church member. It is all practical, all 
sincere, and all suggestive. Cases are 
quoted and short notes illustrate each 
point. And there are many apposite 
sentences. We are told what to look for 
in a house; by what rule we should test 
a charity; on what conditions we should 
shelter the vagrant. We are warned 
against kodak charity; we are taught the 
district system of aiding families, and we 
learn how a charity organization society 
may serve as an inn to a Good Samaritan 
in the modern city, and how “what we 
win through authority we lose; what we 
win through influence, the influence of 
understanding and caring, we keep.” 

All this makes the book a very good 
guide. It is not stuffed with undigested 
statistics or based on any new theory of 
_the state, but it takes life simply and as 
it is. It is not written as if we lived 
only in an “economic” world with no 
struggle except against remorseless eco- 
nomic laws; it touches all sides of life, 
the ethical and religious and the rest as 
well. It does not preach that human ills 
are to be met by the compulsory trans- 
ference of riches from one class to anoth- 
er or that the profuse expenditure of pub- 
lic funds will be wine and oil for the 
wounds of the oppressed and the sor- 
rowful. It is written without overstress. 
It is sane and simple in thought, and 
sound. 

Lastly, once thing it makes clear, a 
matter of very urgent importance at the 
present time. It shows that in social 
progress everything depends on good 
considerate personal work. We may 
shrink from this solution, as making such 
a claim upon people at large that they 
cannot fulfill it. But where so much 
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rests on influence and persuasion, in a 
word on charity, there can be no other 
solution; and it were a topsy-turvey 
world if it were not so. In some form 
charity organization with its enquiry -to 
learn the facts, with its conferences to 
settle what is best, with the small area, 
and above all with the friendly workers 
who are caring for individuals and giv- 
ing them their best individual thought, is 
indispensable. It is the way of science; 
and the way of science is the way of char- 
ity. For who can make a diagnosis of a 
crowd, or prescribe a medicine to suit a 
room full of patients? There is no way 
but the individual way ; then from the in- 
dividual to his group; and so from learn- 
ing how to treat the one man and the 
family, we may pass to general measures 
that may be salutary. By this method 
we touch real life at every turn, and we 
learn what is not found in books, but by 
the light of which we may understand 
the great books better. We appreciate 
the waywardness of people and their lim- 
itations ; we recognize what the edict of 
the legislator or the largess of the state 
will not touch, and what it may irretriev- 
ably injure. And, in confirmation of the 
surpassing utility of individual work, we 
note how every new project for assisting 
the people or raising the standard, say, 
of health or education, the intelligence of 
mothers in the care of their babies, or 
the temperance of fathers, with a view 
to the better future of their families, re- 
quires an ever increasing number of 
competent visitors, so that, if the work is 
to be accomplished, in addition to all that 
paid officers can do, there is a constant 
demand for friendly visitors who are 
trained and can be trusted. In the large 
cities this question has still to be fairly 
faced. Asa rule it has been insufficient- 
ly considered and very imperfectly treat- 
ed. What it can accomplish Miss Rich- 
mond’s book suggests. It suggests also 
that, only in so far as there is dutiful 
and unprejudiced co-operation on com- 
prehensive lines, among workers in the 
churches and among thoughtful people in 
all classes, is an effectual administration 
of charity (not mere relief) possible ; and 
it shows us that we have to create a new 
grand alliance. Some barriers must be 
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pulled down or overleaped. Religion 
must not part but unite—so far at least, 
that a general or civic duty which has to 
be fulfilled in a religious or charitable 
spirit, must not be deemed less religious 
or less desirable because by reason of the 
conditions of the modern city it has to 
be dissociated from the canons of partic- 
ular churches or sects. In one way or 
another we have, all of us, to prevent, as 
far as possible, the creation and expan- 
sion of an unemployed and dependent 
population in the modern city, and at the 
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same time we have to deal well and truly 
with the individual in distress. To do 
the one and to prevent the other is at 
least one method, effectual, so far as it is 
applied, whether by itself or in conjunc- 
tion with other measures—the way of 
The Good Neighbor. 


“Sae taktil ye, neighbours; ye hear the 
word— 
It’s a true bit o’ God’s ain spell; 
‘Wha is my neighbour?’ speirna the 
Lord; 
But ‘Am I a neighbour?’ yersel.” 


The Trend of Things 


1908 is an “off year” for state law making. 
Only fourteen legislatures are meeting this 
winter, against thirty-four that will con- 
vene a year from now. The same spirit of 
social advance that has characterized many 
of the governors’ messages for the past few 
years is noticeable in the recommendations 
of this winter. As yet the legislators, as 
a general rule, are far behind the governors 
in an appreciation of the importance and 
an understanding of the necessity for legis- 
lation for child protection, prison reform, 
pure food, sanitation, better hospital equip- 
ment and management, and the like. The 
yearly recommendations of the governors is 
resulting, nevertheless, in a more general 
understanding of social questions by legis- 
lators and the general public as well. A 
summary of a few messages will show how 
some of the governors are approaching these 
problems. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts seems in a fair way to rem- 
edy the serious defects in the administra- 
tion of its probation system. The governor 
calls attention to the entire lack of co-ordin- 
ation of the probation work of the different 
courts, and urges the establishment of a 
central probation clearing-house, to which 
reports could be sent, and from which in- 
formation could be obtained regarding any 
case. He recommends that a commissioner 
be appointed to have oversight of probation 
work and secure a more effective use of the 
system. The existing law has for several 
years authorized the prison commissioners 
to do the work which Governor Guild recom- 
mends should be done, but they have never 
attempted it. Undoubtedly the recent State 
Conference of Charities at Lynn, and the 
address of President Judge DeCourcy, have 
had much to do in bringing about the new 
movement. 

Governor Guild makes two other import- 
ant suggestions in relation to the courts. He 


recognizes the serious evils involved in the 
inequality of sentences imposed by different 
judges, and suggests that the chief justice 
of the Superior Court be authorized to call 
judges to conferences for the discussion of 
criminal matters. Such conferences of 
judges of the lower courts have been held 
voluntarily in some counties. Official recog- 
nition of their value will emphasize their im- 
portance. 

The governor is also impressed with the 
evils attending the present methods of secur- 
ing expert testimony, under which each liti- 
gant furnishes his own expert. He would have 
the court select disinterested experts, to be 
paid by the county in which the case is tried. 
Though the governor’s recommendation has 
reference to private litigants, if legislation 
follows it is likely to control to some extent 
the matter of expert testimony in criminal 
cases. 

He suggests the removal of the State 
Prison at Concord, and the sale of the build- 
ings and grounds at Charlestown to provide 
funds for a new state reformatory. 

In regard to child labor, the governor asks 
the adoption of the eight hour day for all 
children under sixteen years of age. Farther, 
he suggests that a certificate of health be 
required before any minor be sent to work. 

“The epileptic boy must be kept from the 
elevator. The tuberculous child must be 
kept from the emery wheel and the cotton 
ecard. The child with spinal weakness must 
be kept from employment where the backless 
bench or the wooden chair create a cripple, 
not a citizen.” 

In 1909 the Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation will pass out of existence unless 
legislation is enacted, making the commis- 
sion a permanent body. Acknowledging the 
importance of manual training in directing 
the interest of the child towards its life 
work, Governor Guild says that it cannot 
fully fit him for that work and “if it is de 
sired that thorough and high-grade instruc- 
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tion in technical training shall supplement 
the ordinary school instruction of the com- 
monwealth, it. will be necessary to put the 
Commission on Industrial Education on a 
permanent basis, and to give it charge of 
special technical schools for thorough and 
complete instruction.” The present con- 
dition is one of constant confusion of auth- 
ority between the State Board of Education 
and the Commission on Industrial Hduca- 
tion, and is not only illogical and indefinite, 
but is actually checking the extension of 
instruction in this particular. 

In regard to intemperance Governor Guild 
suggests that the institutions for the treat- 
ment of inebriety “should be graded in a pro- 
gressive order.” “The dissipated boy who 
may be reclaimed should find himself side 
by side with neither the hopeless sot nor 
with the convicted felon. The woman, hon- 
est and free from all taint but the appetite 
for drink, should not share the confinement 
of the prostitute and the thief.” 


NEW YORK 


The portion of Governor Hughes’s message 
that has aroused most comment is that sec- 
tion assailing race track gambling. The 
constitution of New York state says: “Nor 
shall any lottery or the sale of lottery tick- 
ets, book making, or any other kind of gam- 
bling” be authorized. The governor recom- 
mends that the open violation of the law 
be stopped, and that “the Legislature carry 
out the clear declaration of the people with- 
out discrimination.” 

According to the Percy-Grey law, under 
which the race tracks are now operated, the 
various agricultural societies of the state re- 
ceive five per cent of the gross receipts from 
the tracks. Governor Hughes recommends 
that appropriations be made to these socie- 
ties in order that there may be no diminu- 
tion of the support on which they largely 
rely. A few of his recommendations in 
regard to state institutions follow: 

“The charitable institutions, unlike the 
hospitals for the insane, are not governed 
by a reasonably uniform law. Some institu- 
tions are required to report to the legisla- 
ture and others to the State Board of Char- 
ities. While absolute uniformity may be 
impracticable, legislation should provide so 
far as possible for a uniform system of 
management. 

“The lease to the state of Ward’s Island 
(the site of the Manhattan State Hospital), 
which will expire in 1912, should be extended 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made 
with the authorities of New York city. The 
overcrowding of the state hospitals is large- 
ly in the southeastern part of the state, and 
an additional hospital should be provided 
there at the earliest possible moment.” 

To have charge of the welfare of the im- 
migrant the governor recommends that pro- 
_ vision be made for the appointment of a 
special commission. 
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“The waste of life and productive energy 
which results from the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis requires that every effort should be 
made to limit, if it is not possible to de- 
stroy, this scourge. It is gratifying that 
public sentiment is being aroused upon this 
question and that opportunity is afforded for 
the co-operation of public and private effort 
to attain the desired results. I recommend 
to the legislature the adoption of such meas- 
ures as will tend to prevent the spread of 
this disease. 

“The laws relating to adulterations and 
impurities in food should be codified and pre- 
sented in a single comprehensive statute. I 
recommend the passage of a pure food law 
which will prevent the sale of adulterated or 
improperly branded foods.” 

In regard to portions of the labor law af- 
fecting children, the governor believes that 
it should be considered whether “it is not 
desirable to transfer to the children’s courts 
cases of violations of the provisions of the 
labor law affecting children, and prosecu- 
tions of parents for unlawfully permitting 
children to remain out of school.” 


MARYLAND 


The Baltimore Sun says editorially in 
treating Governor Warfield’s message: “In 
charities and education, in penal and road 
work, in development of oyster interests the 
state has been holding its own and going 
ahead. It has much to be thankful for in 
the summary presented.” 

The governor’s recommendation in regard 
to state institutions are generally in line 
with the reports which these institutions 
have submitted to him. An interesting feat- 
ure of the report of the Springfield Hospital 
for the Insane is the statement that insanity 
is increasing in Maryland out of proportion 
to the increase of population. In 1890, in a 
population of 1,042,390, Maryland had 1,785 
insane, being a ratio of one insane person to 
very 584, and in 1900, 2,527 insane, a ratio 
of one to 470, with a population of 1,188,044. 

“While these figures show an alarming 
increase, it is probably more imaginary than 
real. Several factors causing this result or 
ratio not shown in figures are: (1), Increased 
hospital accommodations and a growing con- 
fidence in them cause many patients to be 
sent to these institutions who were formerly 
kept at home; (2), insanity being better 
understood many persons are classed as in- 
sane who were formerly called eccentric; 
(3), by reason of better and more intelligent 
treatment patients are sent to the hospitals 
for the insane instead of the almshouse, 
whereby their lives are prolonged and help 
to keep up statistics.” 

The governor believes that there is an 
“absolute popular demand for a more 
complete sanitary administration. The most 
urgent demand is probably for efficient reg- 
ulation of our food and water supply.” 
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~The State Board of Health recommends 


the following legislation: 

“a. To provide for a pure, wholesome and 
unadulterated food supply (conforming to 
the national food and drug act) « 

“p. A bill to regulate the sale of milk. 

“ce. A bill to regulate the sale of beef.” 

The death rate in the state is now about 
16.18 per 1,000. 

Governor Warfield reports that in 1906, 
5,491,291 tons of coal were mined in Mary- 
land, and that 6,201 miners and laborers 
were engaged in the work. 

“In view of the recent accidents in mines 
from explosions, it is gratifying to know 
that no fire-damp is generated in the coal 
mines of this state, nor has there ever been 
a death from fire-damp or from so-called 
dust explosions. 

“The mine inspector makes certain recom- 
mendations in regard to the character of oil, 
the changing of the interval of the mine in- 
spector’s visit from two months to three 
months, and asks that more liberal appro- 
priations be made for his department. When 
the magnitude of this industry is considered 
and the number of workers employed, it cer- 
tainly behooves the state to be more liberal 
in its support of this most important office. 

“This state made.the lowest record in 
the death rate per thousand for 1907 and has 
always been noted for the few accidents 
that have happened in her mines. 

“Tt is well to remember in mine legisla- 
tion that the miners in the George’s Creek 
district are considered mentally, physically 
and financially ahead of those of any other 
mining district in the world.” 


WASHINGTON 


Governor Mead recommends the establish- 
ment of a state reformatory, “designed ac- 
cording to the most approved methods for 
the restraint and reformation of persons be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty, who 
have for the first time violated the criminal 
statutes.” He farther suggests that young 
offenders should be placed in an institution 
where they can be brought into contact with 
those “who have been trained as alienists 
and who are students of sociology and the 
methods to be applied by them for the ref- 
ormation and ultimate salvation of such of- 
fenders.” ; 

In regard to prison labor, Governor Mead 
believes that the act permitting convicts to 
be employed in preparing material for road 
construction should be enlarged so as to 
permit the use of convict labor in improving 
and constructing highways in the more 
sparsely settled sections. The same policy 
should be followed in the counties andthe 
duty enjoined upon county authorities to 
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provide labor on the county highways for 
the able-bodied men serving sentences in 
county jails for misdemeanors. 

“For humanitarian and economical rea- 
sons, the state can well afford to invite the 
leading alienists of the commonwealth” to 
take charge of the hospitals for the insane, 
and a state infirmary should be provided 
for the “aged, the infirm, the maimed and 
the helpless, who from injuries maintained 
or from the wear of years are incapable of 
maintaining themselves.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Changes in South Carolina’s dispensary 
law are among the important recommenda- 
tions of Governor Ansel. He believes that 
“not more than the county dispensary should 
be allowed in any county where liquor is 
allowed to be sold, except in those counties 
where there are cities with a population ex- 
ceeding twenty five thousand. This amend- 
ment will be in the interest of temperance, 
and will minimize the sale of liquor in the 
county dispensaries and in the state.” 

* * * 


Unity of recent date says: “The editor 
of Cuarities for December 21 graciously 
purloins, so far as the ethics of copyright 
will permit, its Christmas sermon from our 
friend Crothers’s sermon in the December 
Everybody’s, and CHARITIES makes such a 
wholesome comment upon its text that 
Unity would be glad to appropriate to the 
use of its readers both the sermons in 
Hverybody’s and in CHARITIES, and in so 
doing it would place itself in the Apostolic 
succession, for the best part of Mr. Crothers’s 
sermon is borrowed from good Saint Au- 
gustine. This paragraph would seem to lay 
the venerable church father under grave 
suspicions; had he written in the twentieth 
century he would have been accused of pla- 
giarizing Ruskin and of playing dangerously 
into the hands of the socialists. By the 
way, we know of no better ‘supplementary 
reading,’ as the grammar school pedagogues 
would say to Unity, than this magazine en- 
titled CmaritIms AND THE Commons, of which 
Edward T. Devine is editor and Graham Tay- 
lor associate editor. 


* * &* 


The New York Evening Post says that 
Prof. H. R. Mussey, who recently joined the 
department of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been compelled to at- 
tempt to teach freshmen. “He felt encour- 
aged over his progress when one of his class 
wrote in a quiz paper: ‘Darwin’s theory of 
evolution is that all the influential members 
of the community should be brought to see 
the harm of child labor.’ ” 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 


LEE Ke FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE 
AND The Commons 


Social Forces 


By the Editor 


REVELLING IN OUR CHARITABLE IMPULSES 


A contributor to this magazine, in justly criticizing a certain phase of social 
neglect, desired to give point to his strictures by saying that we have done the 
things which he condemns “while complacently revelling in our charitable im- 
pulses.” In the legitimate, if drastic, exercise of editorial prerogative, although 
not without much protest from our valued contributor, we made the acceptance 
of the article conditional on the omission of these words. We fear that the sense 
of injury will but be increased by the publicity which after all we decide to give 
to the telling phrase, the use of which, in its natural connection, was denied to its 
author. The blue pencil was obviously needed, if for no other reason than merely 
to avoid giving unnecessary offense, to avoid creating a prejudice against the 
author’s views on the part of the very people to whom his plea for a new policy was 
addressed, to avoid undermining in advance that confidence in his judgment which 
a sympathetic reading of his article would probably create. Whether the citizens 
who have failed to do their duty have charitable impulses or not, and if they have, 
whether they revel in them or not, had nothing to do with the subject in hand, 
and both logic and prudence, therefore, approved the excision. 

The incident gives, moreover, as good an opportunity as could be desired for 
a consideration of a more fundamental objection, viz., that, so far as we can dis- 
cover, there are in these days very few citizens of any kind, whether among those 
who perform their civic duties conscientiously or among those who do not, who are 
at all complacently revelling in their charitable impulses. The frame of mind 
which those words suggest appears to us to be conspicuously absent from the 
modern contributor to charitable and educational enterprises. Certainly it is not 
indicated by the elaborate plans for inquiry and deliberation which the large givers 
have developed for their guidance, by the strictly impersonal forms which such 
investigations have in many instances assumed, by the boards of trustees which 
they have created and to which they have transferred such great responsibilities, 
by the severe tests which they impose to ascertain the results of particular gifts. 
Even donors of smaller sums have come to scrutinize annual reports, to inquire as 
to the faithfulness with which officers and directors are attending to their trusts, 
and to supplement their gifts by such personal knowledge as shall enable them to 
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form a first hand judgment of their effect. We know of one young woman whose 
personal interest in a particular enterprise had its origin entirely on the scientific 
and social side, but whose interest became so great that when financial support 
which had been anticipated was not forthcoming, and there was danger of failure, 
she came to the rescue with a donation much in excess of the combined gifts from 
all other sources, an amount ample with the other smaller gifts to secure its suc- 
cess. This giving with discrimination for an object in which one has a genuine 
interest, under such conditions as will really promote the object, is far more typical 
than the irresponsible, self-indulgent, reckless revel in charitable impulses which 
we would be quite as ready as others to censure—or to attempt to educate—if we 
knew where to find it. 

The characteristic attitude of mind of the rich man of charitable impulses 
in our modern communities appears to be rather one of perplexity. Some of his 
old criteria have broken down and he has not yet come fully into the possession of 
new ones. He is aware that giving may be harmful as well as beneficial, and that 
of various legitimate demands some are far more urgent than others. He may 
have an instinctive repugnance to professional advice, and may have a lingering 
prejudice in favor of the sort of appeal which we call sentimental ; but increasingly 
he is coming to admit, however reluctantly, the need for some kind of expert guid- 
ance, and to recognize that the calls which have most used the language of pathos 
and tragedy are not invariably the most trustworthy. 

We find no evidence that our social neglect is due solely, or in any exceptional 
degree, to failure in the performance of civic duty on the part of those who have 
charitable impulses. On the contrary, a charitable impulse would seem to be a 
fairly good starting point towards good citizenship, although it is, of course, not 
the goal itself. No doubt there are instances of charitable givers who own unsani- 
tary tenements, who violate legislation for the protection of children, who are 
identified to their pecuniary advantage with fraudulent and illegal business trans- 
actions. By all means let such individuals be exposed and prosecuted and pun- 
ished as common criminals. It may be pertinent to say again that we are neither 
their defenders nor their apologists. What we have meant to challenge is the 
implication in the phrase which we have been considering that there is an excep- 
tional tendency among those who have charitable impulses to neglect on that 
account the civic welfare of their community, and that either the man of wealth 
or the paid social worker of to-day is inclined to indulge his charitable impulses 
in complacent revelry, rather than to guide, control, and rationally express them. 
We believe the contrary to be the fact. The most striking phenomenon of recent 
discussions of social questions is the prompt response alike from men of large 
means and from those who have nothing except their earning power, to every con- 
structive demand for social betterment. The evils of poverty, overwork, con- 
gestion, preventable disease, child labor, ineffective dealing with professional crime, 
lack of playgrounds, exorbitant rents, a wage inadequate to maintain a decent 
standard of living—these deep-rooted but not ineradicable evils are recognized. 
We are not all agreed as to the practicable means of eradicating them, but we are 
in process of reaching an agreement, and we shall need throughout and must have 
the help, first of all, of those who have charitable impulses. 
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CITY 
PLANNING 


One of the older poets had it that “God 
made the country but man made the 
town.” There are a lot of people who 
are hot on the trail of that man. If they 
laid hold of him once they would trounce 
him as a jerry builder and a dub. But 
as that is out of the question and of no 
profit—and as we are all, after all, pretty 
much responsible—they have set to with 
a will at the re-casting of cities. The 
movement has gone on merrily in Eng- 
land and Continental Europe for some 
time past and now has invaded a group 
of the foremost American cities in a seri- 
ous, a thoroughgoing and an infectious 
way. 

It is the work of the pioneers of this 
new urban movement that is the text 
of this special number of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, dealing with city plan- 
ning. City planning has to do with the 
frame work of a community. The city 
planner is the municipal osteopath. Your 
Civic evangelist may take a crack at a 
town’s ideals and your health doctor at its 
sanitary ills; but here are practitioners 
whose concern is the bony frame work— 
the streets and open spaces, the traffic 
entries and public squares and outlying 
park areas. They show us the stupidity 
of those old seaboard cities, where the 
trucking distance between the center of 
the town and the wharves is all but 
doubled because the streets lie in rectan- 
gles. They show the foolishness of in- 
sisting, as has been done in many an 
inland hill city, that streets run straight, 
no matter what the contour of the land, 
making ugly cuts and fills and bad grades 
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for all time. They show us the loss to 
civic life in scattering public buildings in- 
stead of grouping them where they will 
give expression to a town’s character. 
They show us the social cost of leaving to 
land speculators the whole concern of de- 
veloping outlying areas; and the short- 
sightedness of not recognizing railroads 
as an integral part of a town’s plan in- 
stead of making it necessary for them to 
ram an irreconcilable way into the heart 
of the city which has left them out of 
consideration. There is not a social ill 
which congestion of population does not 
accentuate; and there is nothing that 
makes more persistently for congestion 
than a ground plan of ill-devised physical 
elements. 

But the preachment and practice of the 
city planners is not all destructive. They 
are working out methods and achieving 
changes on the face of things which will 
make for the-right living of the future— 
economy in a town’s time, channels for 
its life currents, focal points for the ex- 
pression of its message as a municipality, 
and a more generous measure of phys- 
ical decencies and the beauty of life for 
the dwelling areas that encircle it. 

Charles Mulford Robinson edited this 
special number on the city plan, at a time 
when he was elbow deep in commissions 
for Midwestern and Pacific municipali- 
ties! He is one of the few men who are 
making the new profession of the civic 
engineer a reality. And we are equally 
fortunate in enlisting the other volun- 
tary contributors to the number—a group 
of leaders in what—to recall the barn- 
raisings of pioneer days—might well be 
called the town-raisings of our own. 
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OUT OF WORK 
AND THE REASONS 


There are at least six factors to be 
reckoned with in considering the plight 
of unemployed men to-day and of the 
prospect of re-employment. These are 
the financial stringency, the temporary 
shutdown of manufacturing plants, the 
change in method of manufacture from 
“stock” to “order” products, the over- 
stocking of spring goods by retailers due 
to cool weather last summer, the usual 
unemployment at this time of year and 
the presidential campaign. 

In New York city two important in- 
dustries are extensively crippled at this 
time as a direct result of the high interest 
charges for money. In the building 
trades it is stated that practically no new 
work is being undertaken, and represen- 
tatives of the unions foresee a growing 
number of unemployed as the result of 
the gradual finishing of the interior con- 
struction in buildings nearing comple- 
tion—that done by carpenters, plumbers, 
decorators, and the like. The general 
financial situation, also, in postponing 
new enterprises and limiting existing 
ones to current activities, lessens the de- 
mand for new office buildings and dwell- 
ings. In the clothing trades it is stated 
that the orders for spring goods are 
placed, but that the clothing makers ina 
considerable degree have not been will- 
ing to commence work as the money 
needed for wages and material must be 
borrowed at high rates. “In this trade 
there is a marked influence from’ last 
summer when continued cool weather 
left on the shelves of the retailers a large 
stock of goods which must be sold the 
coming season, cutting down the amount 
of new clothing to be manufactured. 
The change in method of manufacture 
which may be described as from “stock” 
to “order” products has also a marked 
influence in this trade. Where manufac- 
turers formerly kept their plants more or 
less busy the year round on stock goods, 
the practice now is to manufacture only 
goods which are ordered. This tends to 
a greater rush during the busy season and 
a longer slack season. 

The only figures on the unemployed 
in New York state are in the hands of 
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the State Bureau of Labor, and these rep- 
resent only labor unions. At this time 
it is impossible to arrive at anything like 
a definite conclusion as to the number of 
unemployed. The last yearly report of 
the Bureau of Labor available is for the 
year ending December 31, 1905. It was 
published in February, 1907. From re- 
ports for a number of years preceding 
1906, however, it appears that a large 
number of men are normally idle at this 
time of year. This is particularly true 
of the building and stone working trades, 
clothing and textiles, metals and machin- 
ery, printing and binding, transportation 
and wood working. For instance, at the 
end of March, 1905, there were 55,000 
men in New York state unemployed at 
their usual vocations while in September 
of the same year there were 18,000 un- 
employed. 1905 was an exceptionally 
favorable year for employment at this 
season, and yet among bricklayers and 
masons forty-three per cent were idle; 
among plumbers and joiners more than 
twenty per cent ; among painters and dec- 
orators more than twenty-nine per cent, 
and so on through the trades. Figures 
covering four years beginning with 1901 
show that of the total members, approxi- 
mately 250,000, of the 675 labor unions 
in New York city, from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent are normally idle in January. 


CONDITION TO-DAY 
IN VARIOUS TRADES 


A summary of opinions of conditions 
to-day, secured from both employers and 
labor union leaders goes to show that in 
the building trades probably fifty per 
cent of the men in some of the trades, 
particularly the less skilled ones, are out 
of work, and that there will not be an im- 
provement in their condition until new 
building work is contracted for. In the 
clothing trades twenty-five to thirty per 
cent are idle which is little, if any, above 
the normal, and probably the only obstacle 
to immediate re-employment in this trade 
is the difficulty of securing money at fair 
rates. Railroads have cut down their 
operating forces, and in at least one case 
there has been a reduction of the wages 
of administrative employes receiving 
more than $60 a month. The silk trade 
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received a sharp setback in November, 
but rapid recovery is looked for on the 
ground that the retailers and jobbers 
have practically no stock on hand, while 
silk continues a fashionable fabric; the 
strike in the silk throwing mills in Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne counties, Pennsylva- 
nia, has been settled, and 4,000 employes 
have resumed work; two large companies 
which went into the hands of receivers 
resumed work in December. Practically 
all of the leading carpet and upholstery 
mills in the United States shut down 
about December 1, but during the first 
and second weeks in January nearly all 
reopened ; a number of them are working 
only part time, but as all are working on 
order goods it appears that trade is pick- 
ing up. 

Various published reports indicate a 
great restriction of business in many 
lines, and the unemployment or partial 
employment of many large forces of men. 
The latest reports indicate, however, that 
this condition is gradually improving. R. 
G. Dun and Company state that “more 
manufacturing plants have resumed. 
Buyers have arrived in large numbers in 
the local (New York) jobbing dry goods 
market. Mercantile collections are im- 
proving. Industrial news is slightly more 
encouraging on the whole, but there is 
much idle machinery, and the local out- 
put has been curtailed. A little better 
demand is noted for products of iron and 
steel, and more plants have resumed un- 
til it is probable that half the capacity is 
in operation.” 

So far as the homeless man is con- 
cerned, it appears that our minimum esti- 
mate of 35,000 for New York published 
last week has a fair basis in the number 
who have applied at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House and at the other free and cheap 
lodging houses. The head of a large 
railroad detective force believes that the 
rush of vagrants to New York city has 
been checked, and the overflow at the 
Municipal Lodging House for the first 
twenty-six days of January shows an 
average of fifty-four a night sleeping in 
the dock of the Department of Public 
Charities as against an average of over 
100 a night for the whole of December, in 
addition to the 350 for whom beds are 
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provided in the lodging house itself. It 
is significant that the number steadily de- 
creased from 239 on January 5 to none 
on January 10; on the 11th, a stormy 
night, it was 104; the next two nights 
there was none, and the number contin- 
ued small until the night of the 23d, 
when New York had its first heavy snow- 
fall. That night 111 men overflowed 
from the lodging house, but the number 
went down the next three nights to sev- 
enty-seven, to thirty-nine, to forty-seven. 
A large number of men have been em- 
ployed in shoveling snow. 


NEEDY FAMILIES 
AND THE VAGRANT 


December reports of charitable socie- 
ties published in our issue for January 
25, showed strikingly that applicants for 
relief up to that time were largely va- 
grants, and that vagrants were present in 
numbers in all the large cities. The Jan- 
uary figures, so far as they are available, 
tend to show that the vagrant is applying 
less and the man with a family more. 
Vagrants have been discouraged by the 
continued application of a vigorous 
work test. At the Joint Application Bu- 
reau in New York city the average num- 
ber of homeless applicants in December 
was ninety-five a day. For the first 
twenty-two days in January the aver- 
age number was seventy-three. The bu- 
reau has furnished an_ investigator 
on duty at night to interview all lodgers 
who have been in the city less than six 
months. Of 241 so interviewed in ten 
days there were forty-eight who claimed 
a legal residence. Of these one was 
supplied with transportation by relatives 
and one by the Department of Public 
Charities; two were found to have no 
legal residence ; seven refused to give in- 
formation; twelve were reported on un- 
favorably by their references or by so- 
cieties; two were sent to the almshouse; 
two to an insane hospital; two refused 
to accept transportation, and eighteen are 
still under investigation. 

The applications by families and. the 
number of families under treatment 
show a marked increase. A tendency of 
family applicants to increase and of 
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homeless applicants to decrease is shown 
in a number of cities. In Cleveland the 
calls upon the Associated Charities for 
material relief have been almost twice 
as great as a year ago. The customary 
work test has been applied by the way- 
farers’ lodge. In St. Paul a careful in- 
vestigation of private lodging houses 
shows that there are fewer homeless men 
than a year ago and fewer than four 
weeks ago. The Salvation Army reports 
no increase. At a police station where 
lodgers are admitted under restrictions, 
the increase is about fifty per cent, but 
the total number so lodged is not sig- 
nificant. The Department of Outdoor 
Relief and the Associated Charities report 
an increase of work about equal to that 
in other cities. In Baltimore the work 
of the Associated Charities continues 
heavy, but there, too, is found a falling 
off in the number of homeless men. At 
the Friendly Inn there were 2,633 appli- 
cations for lodgings in December, 1906, 
and only 1,807 in December, 1907. The 
Federated Charities reports that a great 
many unemployed men are leaving Balti- 
more. The Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
which is a relief organization, has fewer 
applications than a year ago. At Port- 
land, Maine, the work of the Associated 
Charities has increased at about the rate 
found elsewhere, and a local condition is 
found in the late winter which, through 
its lack of snow, has prevented logging 
and, through its comparative mildness, 
has delayed ice harvesting. In Philadel- 
phia the Society for Organizing Charity 
reports that many more men have been 
laid off, some of the iron foundries have 
closed and real distress is beginning to 
show in a type of family that usually 
does not apply to the society. In districts 
where most of the people are unskilled 
laborers, conditions are more nearly nor- 
mal. It is the workers in factories who 
are feeling hard times first. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 
IN CHICAGO AND COLUMBUS 


In Chicago a committee composed of 
200 leading business men with William 
V. Kelley as chairman, has been formed 
to raise a fund of at least $100,000 to 
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care for families destitute through un- 
employment. Sub-committees which have 
been soliciting in various lines of business 
and industry have thus far been unable 
to provide work on a large scale for fam- 
ily men. The latest returns from the an- 
swers to the letters sent out by President 
Forgan of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce show the number of unem- 
ployed at nearly 27,000 instead of 20,566 
as reported last week. There are now 
800 replies in hand as against 700 a week 
ago. The increased work in different 
charitable organizations both public and 
private continues, but it is stated authori- 
tatively that the measures already taken 
and described in last week’s issue are 
satisfactorily meeting the problem of the 
homeless man. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a joint committee 
on industrial relief composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Associated Charities, 
the Board of Trade and the Ladies’ Or- 
ganization, with the mayor as chairman, 
decided that emergency work was neces- 
sary and conducted an “emergency day” 
for raising funds similar to the “charity 
day” familiar in a number of cities. The 
work provided consists of cleaning streets 
and alleys. The city furnishes supervis- 
ion, tools and wagons. The committee 
furnishes and pays the men. All payment 
is made in coal and provisions. The 
wages are fifteen cents an hour and each 
workman is limited to twenty-seven 
hours’ work a week. All able-bodied 
men applying are registered by clerks 
who fill out a card giving a brief history 
of the applicant such as would be re- 
quired by a charitable society—name, age, 
number and ages of children, amount of 
rent, mortgages, nationality, usual occu- 
pation and references. The number on 
the record card is repeated on the work 
card with the man’s name and address. 
The work card is in two colors, a brown 
one for the man and a white one for the 
file. At the end of three days a work 
slip has to be presented to the office and 
the hours of work punched out on the 
record so that more than twenty-seven 
will not be given. When a second card 
is issued to the same individual a second 
white record card is made out with the 
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same number as the first one and in this 
way the total of white cards against one 
number shows how much the work is be- 
ing taken advantage of by a given indi- 
vidual. After the amount of work done 
has been punched up the worker is turned 
over to a clerk who supplies him with 
such articles as he has selected from a 
printed list covering coal and necessary 
food, at wholesale rates which are shown 
on the list. Workers not wishing to take 
everything at once are given a credit slip 
for the balance, made in duplicate on a 
pad such as is used by saleswomen in 
stores, one copy for the man, one to be 
attached to his record card. He may 
collect on the credit slip by sending his 
wife or children or give it to his landlord 
as part payment for rent. At the time 
of writing this system had been in opera- 
tion for five days and Superintendent 
Otto W. Davis of the Associated Chari- 
ties reports it practicable. 

There have been picturesque incidents 
in some cities. “Dr.” Ben L. Reitman, 
self-styled champion of the tramp, called 
his followers together on the Chicago 
lake front for a march on the mayor. A 
stinging wind off Lake Michigan and an 
equally large gathering of police with 
the arrest of Reitman, broke up the meet- 
ing at its beginning. Reitman’s policy of 
resisting the police was not heard of after 
its preliminary announcement. Reitman 
has been more or less the subject of 
newspaper talk for some months. He is 
an educated man who has become a tramp 
because, he says, of an unconquerable 
“wanderlust.” His program for curing 
vagrancy includes a payment for the 
work done by tramps under sentence, to 
be turned over to them in cash, with a 
new suit of clothes, on discharge. 

In Boston a similar “army of the un- 
employed” was proposed by Morrison I. 
Swift, at one time a student in Johns 
Hopkins University, a lieutenant in 
Coxie’s army in 1893, who about a month 
ago began a series of addresses to the un- 
employed on Boston Common. He has had 
audiences of as many as 200 men of all 
classes, but largely composed, it is said, 
of passersby stopping from curiosity to 
hear his talk. He and three others 
“marched” on Governor Guild and were 
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permitted to talk at length. Swift, not 
claiming to be of the unemployed, was not 
offered work. His three companions 
were offered places at the work which: 
they said they were used to. None ap-: 
peared to accept a position. 

Three hundred of Swift’s followers en- 
tered Trinity Church during service and 
demanded the collection which, on that 
Sunday was a special one,—for foreign 
missions! Dr. Alexander Mann, the rec- 
tor, offered to take up a special collection 
the next Sunday for the unemployed and 
this, amounting by different estimates to 
from $600 to $1,000, will be disbursed 
through the Boston Provident Associa- 
tion. 


VERDICTS IN THE 
ee ec et 
MINE EXPLOSIONS 
———— ee 


On January 15, the coroner’s jury at 
Fairmont, West Virginia, rendered a 
verdict that the Monongah mine disas- 
ter “was caused by either what is com- 
monly known as a blown-out shot or by 
the igniting and explosion of powder in 
mine No. 8.” As to which caused the 
initial explosion the evidence and opin- 
ions of mine experts and other witnesses 
was conflicting. The jury found that 
the traces of gas in these mines were 
slight and not considered dangerous, 
that dust which was created was removed 
and kept watered down as far as was 
deemed practicable, and that in operat- 
ing the mines, the company complied with 
the mining laws of the state. The jury 
made these recommendations : 


As there are many unsolved problems con- 
nected with coal mine explosions in the 
United States, we recommend that Con- 
gress make an appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of investigation to aid 
in the study of the various conditions under 
which explosions occur and as to how they 
may be prevented. 

We also recommend the more general use 
of ‘safety’ or ‘flameless’ powder, which we 
believe would tend toward greater safety in 
coal mining and that the firing and handling 
of explosives used in coal mines be placed 
in the hands of expert and competent per- 
sons, and also that clay or some non-com- 
bustible matter be used in tamping. 

Owing to the fact that there are over 60,- 
000 persons now employed in the mines of 
West Virginia, we further recommend that 
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four additional district mine inspectors and 
two inspectors-at-large be appointed. 

The evidence tends to show that in the 
main, the state mining law had been 
complied with. The report of the state 
inspector for 1906 stated that the only 
two points in which the company failed 
to keep the law were the quality of oil 
furnished and the occasional firing of 
shot “on the solid.” In connection with 
the question of the adequacy of state 
inspection, it is of interest to note that 
the district convention of the United 
Mine Workers held in Pittsburgh a fort- 
night back adopted a resolution, asking 
that an experienced miner be delegated to 
accompany inspectors on their visit to 
mines in order to point out to them 
dangerous conditions which they fre- 
quently overlook. In view of the fact, 
therefore, that these mines, considered 
by the Fairmont Coal Company to be 
model ones and approved by the inspec- 
tors of the state, were the scene of the 
worst mine disaster in the country, it 
is obvious that so far neither the theories 
of practical miners nor any existing state 
law and system of inspection in the bi- 
tuminous belt is sufficient to insure 
safety. This was further emphasized by 
the disagreement of the experts testify- 
ing before the Fairmont jury as to the 
probable cause of the disaster. All this 
lends weight to the request of the jury 
for the national bureau of mines sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt and on 
which action will without doubt be taken 
at the meeting of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America now in session in Indian- 
apolis. Aside from these disasters, 
there is an even larger loss of life during 
the year from small explosions and falls 
of slate. Little interest is aroused and 
the investigation in such instances is like- 
ly to be cursory. The first step obvious- 
ly is to secure further information as to 
the nature of explosions and their cause 
which can only be done through an ex- 
haustive study of the subject with elabo- 
rate experiments. The national bureau, 
having secured these facts, could pave 
the way for an aroused public opinion in 
demanding effective legislation and ade- 
quate inforcement of the law. 
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THE DARR 
VERDICT 


Much divergence of opinion was ex- 
pressed by the state mining inspectors, 
and the experts called by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, before the coroner’s 
jury which sat after the Darr mining dis- 
aster in Pennsylvania; but the verdict, 
which was returned at Greensburg on 
January 21, exonerated the company, at- 
tributed the explosion to the use of an 
open lamp and made general recommen- 
dations as to mining law enforcement. 
To quote from the verdict, the disaster 
resulted 


« | from an accidental explosion of 
gas ignited by an open lamp at an initial 
point which we are unable to decide, owing 
to difference of opinion between inspectors 
and experts; which explosion was augmented 
by coal dust that extended throughout the 
mine; various centers of the explosion being 
developed from gas and coal dust or other 
explosions. We find the bituminous laws of 
Pennsylvania were fully obeyed by all those 
having charge of Darr mine of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company. We would call atten- 
tion to the necessity of, first, a rigid compli- 
ance with, and enforcement of, the bitumin- 
ous mining law by inspectors, mine foremen, 
fire bosses, and all others; second, the need 
of additional legislation for mines which gen- 
erate explosive gas; providing for the exclu- 
sive use of flameless explosives; employment 
of competent shot firers, with the use of in- 
combustible material for stemming; in- 
creased minimum volume of air per man to 
better the ventilation; some qualifications 
to mine coal or a probationary service with 
an experienced miner; for better care of 
coal dust; greater penalties for violation of 
law; more inspectors, as this mine was not 
inspected for over three months previous to 
June 15, 1907; and search of the miners for 
combustibles before allowing them to enter 
a mine, and that locked safety lamps be 
used exclusively.” 


The following paragraphs from an edi- 
torial in the Pittsburgh Press express 
the general spirit of dissatisfaction with 
which the verdict was received among 
those skeptical of a true finding “where 
the interests of a large corporation were 
involved.” But the criticism at least 
points out the inadequacy of relying 
alone upon an intermittent jury system 
to run down and eliminate the causes of 
mine disasters: 


Carefully prefacing their conclusions with 
a vindication of the company, the jurors pro- 
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ceed to castigate the laws and the prevalent 
manner oi operating coal mines very severe- 
ly. They call attention to the necessity of 
a rigid compliance wih the bituminous min- 
ing law by inspectors, mine foremen, fire 
bosses and all others. Why refer to the 
Subject at all, if no disobedience to the law 
was involved? 

They emphasize the need of legislation to 
compel better care of coal dust. Why? Was 
the accumulation of the dust neglected in 
the Darr mine? 

They recommend that mine companies 
be required to supply an increased volume 
of air per man. Why? Was the Darr dis- 
aster in any part due to defective ventila- 
tion? 

The verdict recalls the fact that state in- 
spectors testified at the inquest that they 
had more than once directed the management 
of the Darr mine to make certain changes 
which the company refused or neglected to 
make. But to read the verdict nobody 
would suppose there had been any such evi- 
dence unless the jury had it in mind when 
it included in the verdict a recommendation 
of greater penalties for violation of law. It 
is strange that, if the law was not violated, 
the need of increased penalties for violation 
should have entered the jurors’ minds. 

Unsatisfying as the verdict is, it makes 
some suggestions which are worthy of legis- 
lative consideration. ...To these sugges- 
tions one might add that it would help some 
if the legislature could pass some sort of 
enactment to stiffen up the backbone of cor- 
oners’ juries. 


Whatever interpretation may be placed 
upon these verdicts, it is certain that 
they will render less easy if not impos- 
sible the collection of damages in any 
civil suits, because they disclaim negli- 
gence on the part of the companies in- 
volved. 

Advocates of a system of working- 
men’s compensation point out that if this 
question of negligence were eliminated 
entirely, and a death in the mines became 
prima facie evidence of financial liabili- 
ty—on the part of the operators it would 
do more than even a national bureau to- 
ward preventing mine accidents. They 
urge that so long as it is cheaper to take 
the risk of sending men into half-protect- 
ed mines, so long will accidents continue 
in large numbers. With exception of cer- 
tain sections of the anthracite region, ex- 
perience as to the effectiveness of mere 
systems of mine inspection is not such as 
to give them confidence that even a fed- 
eral scheme of experimentation and su- 
pervision (which is objected to of course 
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on other grounds in other quarters) 
would be an entire solution. 


THE CIVIC FEDERATION 
OF NEW EN:-LAND 


The third annual meeting of the Civic 
Federation of New England was entirely 
given up to a discussion of industrial 
education, as represented by the plans 
of the Massachusetts commission appoint- 
ed by Governor Guild in 1906. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
University, chairman of the commission, 
called attention to the fact that through 
its work the state was providing a new 
kind of education to supplement the pub- 
lic schools which until recently had been 
thought to be sufficient for the needs of 
the people but which failed to provide 
social efficiency for children who no 
longer had the opportunity of learning 
trades by participation in their parents’ 
work. 

J. F. Deems, general superintendent 
of motive power of the New York Cen- 
tral lines explained: the successful ap- 
prentice schools of that railroad, now in 
operation in ten of the larger shops of 
that system, shop instruction of mechanics 
being provided for 500 apprentices from 
seven to nine o’clock in the morning two 
mornings in the week. This instruction 
is during working hours and with pay. 
Mr. Deems believed that the industrial 
salvation and success of this country re- 
quired a speedy return to the apprentice 
system. 

Labor was represented on the program 
by James O’Connell of Washington, D. 
C., president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. He called atten- 
tion to an instance of twenty-five students 
in an industrial school being led under 
guard to a factory to become strike- 
breakers and expressed the fear that such 
schools would but become the weapons 
of the employers in industrial warfare. 
He stated that organized labor was op- 
posed to industrial schools as against 
manual training, which it favored. 

Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, president of 
Boston College, made a plea for indus- 
trial education because through it the 
youth of the land would once more learn 
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the dignity of common toil. He deplored 
the student’s use as a strike-breaker, but 
believed this a mere abuse which was 
not characteristic of industrial education. 
The president of the federation, Lucius 
Tuttle, president of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, seemed to voice the 
opinion of a large majority of the mem- 
bers in calling the need of industrial edu- 
cation one of the most important ques- 
tions of the new century. 


THE ONE DAY’S REST IN SEVEN 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Representatives of labor unions 
throughout the state met in Boston 
recently to discuss a proposed amend- 
ment to last year’s one day’s rest in seven 
law. This statute went into effect on 
October 1 last. 

Other states have made attempts in this 
direction, but this law is generally recog- 
nized as a sufficiently comprehensive 
statute to be a forerunner for much fu- 
ture legislation. It provides that except 
in cases of emergency or except at the 
request of the employe, it shall not be 
lawful for any employer to require an em- 
ploye engaged in any commercial occupa- 
tion or in the work of any industrial proc- 
ess or in the work of transportation or 
communication, to do on the Lord’s Day 
the usual work of his occupation, unless 
such employe is allowed during the six 
days next ensuing, twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours without labor. Farm and 
personal service, druggists, watchmen, 
superintendents or managers, janitors or 
persons engaged in the transportation, 
sale or delivery of milk, food or news- 
papers, are excepted. 

The provision that work may go on 
as before upon the request of the employe 
is considered by many people to nullify 
all the provisions of the statute, and it 
is proposed to strike out this far-reach- 
ing exception. At this meeting the all 
but universal sentiment of the delegates 
favored its elimination, because it was 
claimed that employes of public service 
corporations and railroads have had pe- 
titions circulated among them to the ef- 
fect that they be allowed to work seven 
days, the general opinion being that if 
the employes did not sign these petitions 
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it would mean the loss of their positions. 
The assertion was also made at that time 
that 20,000 street car men of Massachu-. 
setts work seven days in the week. 
Though the Bureau of Labor has no evi- 
dence of such nullification of the law, an 
effort will doubtless be made at the pres- 
ent session of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture to strengthen it still further. 


Berlin and the Garden 
Cities 
Edward T. Hartman, Boston 
Delegate to the International Housing Congress, London 


The most sweeping statement made at 
the recent International Housing Con- 
gress in London, was that Berlin has no 
slums. A short investigation into the 
accuracy of the statement seems to show 
that it is essentially true, and that the fur- 
ther statement, that the city will have 
none, is also true. Such slums as Berlin 
does have are almost a negligible quan- 
tity, when compared with all the people 
and all the houses in the city, and every 
bad building that was found was also 
found to be under condemnation, to be 
destroyed as soon as homes could be ob- 
tained for the people displaced. Homes 
are being found rapidly, so the condition 
is being changed for the better, with con- 
siderable rapidity. 

The statement that Berlin will have no 
slums at any future time is based on the 
fact that its building by-laws are of such 
a nature as to make slums impossible. 
Berlin does not allow building at the will 
of the builder, and then endeavor to pre- 
vent unsanitary conditions through main- 
tenance laws. This is her great lesson to 
American cities, most of whose building 
laws are insufficient, unintelligible and 
poorly enforced, and whose maintenance 
laws are little better. 

Yet Berlin does not offer a satisfactory 
solution to the housing problem. As was 
pointed out at the congress, she confines 
herself entirely to the barrack type of 
dwelling. Good as such dwellings are, 
they have the faults inseparable from 
even the best type of city block. Berlin 
fails especially because of the lack of a 
comprehensive city plan. The housing 
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problem is difficult, but the English ex- 
amples of Bourneville, Port Sunlight and 
Garden City, and of the municipal cot- 
tage building of such cities as London 
and Sheffield, seem to point a way which 
should receive the fullest consideration. 

Land values present the greatest ob- 
stacle to the satisfactory planning of 
towns and the development of homes. 
The places mentioned have put a suffi- 
cient limit on land values by the arbitrary 
limitation of the number of homes which 
may be erected upon an acre of land, to 
ten, twelve or fourteen, as the case may 
be. And Garden City in England, still 
further insures the maintenance of a low 
land value by surrounding itself with a 
large area of farm land, so that its future 
building operations may not become 
cramped. As a further and most promis- 
ing step in the right direction, Councillor 
Nettlefold, of Birmingham, is preparing 
for introduction into Parliament a bill to 
enable municipalities to tax undeveloped 
land at the sale valuation placed upon it 
by the owners. The principle has already 
been applied locally in some cases and its 
general use would result in doing away 
with much of the present fictitious valua- 
tion of land, and the consequent conges- 
tion of population. 

In some cities, curiously exorbitant 
land values have directly resulted in re- 
lieving congestion. Factories finding it 
necessary to enlarge their plants have 
pulled themselves up bodily and gone off 
to the country, communities of a more or 
less ideal nature have been developed 
around them, and a sectional relief of 
congestion has resulted. 

These facts are pointed out here be- 
cause their lessons may be of service in 
the future to the sympathetic planner of 
American cities. A city built like Berlin 
cannot be ideal, although for its kind Ber- 
lin approaches the ideal. On the other 
_ hand a city cannot be entirely built in a 
garden. But a partial development along 
the lines of the garden cities of England 
and the continent must have a wonderful 
effect on the entire situation, ameliorat- 
ing conditions which now seem incurable 
and, perhaps in the future, working out a 
satisfactory solution of the most vexing 
of city problems. 
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The American Child and 
Moloch of To-day 


Reviewed by Scott Nearing 


From the standpoint of those who are 
working for child labor reform through 
legislation, this book is a calamity. Not 
only does it add nothing to the literature 
on the subject, but lax statements and 
misrepresentations furnish to the oppo- 
nents of child labor legislation the 
weapons which they use the most readily 
and with the most deadly effect. The 
truth, suppressed or mis-stated by the 
friends of a cause, is far more danger- 
ous to it than the arguments of its ene- 
mies, no matter what their quality. 

In the first place, the author writes 
as a man who has little or no practical 
knowledge of the subject with which he 
is dealing. For example on page 20, 
he states that 20,000 children under the 
age of twelve years are working in the 
textile industries of the United States, 
and then adds, “They work in the most 
deafening, nerve racking clatter of any 
factory on earth, and in a dust-laden at- 
mosphere.” Such a sweeping statement 
covering the factories in all branches of 
the textile industry is manifestly ridicu- 
lous. Some of the machines make 
hideous noises; some of the air is filled 
with dust; but these conditions are not 
universal, nor even general. 

In the second place, the author includes 
in his work several statements which are 
wholly unwarranted. For example, after 
showing that 1,750,000 children were 
at work for gain in the United States 
in 1900, he says, “It is believed that 
750,000 should be added to this number.” 
Yet no adequate grounds for this “be- 
lief” are presented. In giving statistics, 
“belief” is not a permissible element. At 
another place is the statement that a 
distinct cotton mill type is being develop- 
ed in the South, “so that under the dead- 
ly shadow of the factory, an American 
cretinism is actually appearing.” In sup- 
port of this statement, the author cites 
the words of Robert Owen who did his 


'The American Child and Moloch of To-day hy Davis 
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investigating and writing before the 
South dreamed of a cotton industry or 
of a child labor problem. 

In the third place, the author has 
merely compiled, in an imperfect way, 
the facts regarding child labor, collected 
by others. As to the possibility of the 
prevention of child labor and the meth- 
ods to be pursued, the few sentences that 
he devotes to the question are wholly 
inadequate and at variance with actual 
conditions. In ome part of the book is 
the statement that the increased employ- 
ment of child labor in England has so 
depraved the working population that it 
could not furnish soldiers for the Boer 
war, and a few pages later is the sug- 
gestion that reformers in America can 
well profit by the English examples of 
Robert Owen and the seventh earl of 
Shaftesbury, who worked for the elimin- 
ation of child labor. Such logic is in- 
excusable. If, after giving their lives 
to the work, these English reformers 
were able to furnish to the world noth- 
ing better than the wretched “Hooligan,” 
at whom the author rails, why should 
Americans follow in their foot-steps? 

In addition to mixing his logic the 
author slips upon his economics. He 
says: “The state having the lowest stand- 
ard is a veritable bargain table on which 
its children are heaped to attract mills 
and factories on the hunt for cheap la- 
bor.” It is not until recently that the 
cotton industry of the South began to 
develop, and then it was because of the 
development of electricity from _ water 
power, the exploiting of the coal fields of 
the South, and the high freight rates on 
raw cotton. The glass industry has been 
moving from Pennsylvania with a lax 
child labor law to Ohio and Illinois with 
strict child labor laws, because the nat- 
ural gas of Pennsylvania was giving out 
while new fields were opening up farther 
west. Child labor is an incident, not a 
cause, in the movement and development 
of industry. 

And what is to be the outcome? “When 
that blessed day breaks, may it come 
quickly ! a little child will be seen in the 
van, admired and guarded as the most 
precious object in an advancing civili- 
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zation.” But how is this to be brought 
about? The author suggests the English 
method, but he also suggests in the same 
breath that the English method has 
proven a failure. No other means is sug- 
gested for accomplishing the end. 

The book is not a contribution to the 
child labor question, nor even a good 
summary of it.1 All of the ideas ad- 
vanced are old, with a few startling ex- 
ceptions in the form of half truths and ~ 
over statements. Without doubt, the au- 
thor’s attempt represents an honest effort 
to aid the work of child labor reform, 
but in the opinion of the reviewer, which 
is based on experience, the most power- 
ful weapons of the opponents of child 
labor reform are statements like these 
noted in the review. 


Christianity’s Storm Center 


Reviewed by 
Samuel McCune Lindsay 


Christianity’s Storm Center,* a study 
of the modern city, by Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor, Board of 
Home Missions, Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, is a significant book 
which may be read with profit by every 
church member who feels that the church 
has a social mission. It ought to be read 
by those who are asking why the church 
in the city does not meet conditions which 
it is better equipped to handle than most 
of the new agencies being created for 
this purpose. Home missions and city 
missions assume a new meaning and a 
new importance when looked at from the 
point of view of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man who has fought his way up from 
the ranks of manual labor and who has 
lived under the hardest economic pres- 
sure of the worst social conditions of 
modern city life. Dr. Stelzle is a forci- 
ble and clear headed man, for whose 
leadership in the new department of 
church and labor in the Presbyterian 

(In spite of the adverse criticisms of Mr. Nearing, 
Mr. Clark’s book deserves credit for its excellent 
bibliography .— EDITOR. 

°Christianity’s Storm Center, pp. 240, price $1. This 
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Board of Home Missions that church is 
to be sincerely congratulated. Ten such 
men at the head of the ten largest church 
organizations organized on a national 
scale would, if banded together, create 
a greater revolution in the church of to- 
day than Luther and his colleagues did 
during the Reformation period and mod- 
ern society would have a different mean- 
ing as well as a different future in store 
for it. 

To the social worker and the philan- 
thropist who may not care about the wel- 
fare of any church, this book will be a 


revelation, not only of the work that: 


some churches are now doing, of which 
they may be ignorant, but of the possibil- 
ity of an application of the religious 
spirit to social problems. The social 
worker, to attain the highest efficiency. 
is necessarily working in the spirit of a 
religious missionary, no matter what his 
theological tenets may be, and home mis- 
sions are necessarily social work no mat- 
ter how aimlessly they are conducted. 
Anything that will bring social work and 
home missions into some conscious re- 
lationship and co-operation on the part 
of their respective devotees is a valuable 
service. 

Dr. Stelzle’s eight brief chapters, deal- 
ing with some challenging forces, some 
fundamental principles, the trade union, 
the city slum, social centers, the children 
of the city, the institutional church and 
aggressive evangelism, give us an in- 
cisive analysis of the modern city and 
the forces at work to modify or perpetu- 
ate the present tendencies in its develop- 
ment. Here and there are evidences of 
rather narrow theological beliefs which, 
however, do not mar the realistic picture 
of social conditions, and coming from 
one who speaks with some authority for 
a great national religious body, which is 
justly valued for its high educational 
standards and efficiency in organization, 
but not particularly noted for the breadth 
of its theology, we can only hope that 
Dr. Stelzle’s views may become in time, 
under the training of his leadership, the 
views of the rank and file of his church 
rather than those of a small group of 
its more advanced leaders. 
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For a “City Beautiful” 
Alice M. S. Byall 


An interesting and successful experi- 
ment was tried last summer by a com- 
mittee of ladies of the Civic League of 
Lexington, Kentucky, in the way of 
garden and yard improvement. 

In the spring of 1906, flower-seeds 
were distributed to the school children 
and first and second prizes offered for 
the best gardens. When spring came in 
1907 a larger committee of ladies divid- 
ed the city into four sections, with the 
colored and white in each section under 
separate. committees, offering to each 
a first prize of five dollars and two sec- 
ond prizes of one dollar each, or a plant 
or bulb if preferred. 

House to house visits were made to 
get the entries for the contest. The col- 
ored portion of the southwest section fell 
to my lot and the enthusiasm and _ child- 
ish delight with which these people took 
hold of the idea, made even the tramps 
through dusty streets on hot summer 
days a pleasure. 

On the whole, the showing of contest- 
ants was very good, about 300 names 
were enrolled and, at the close of the 
contest during the last week of Septem- 
ber, about 285 were still receiving the 
visits of the inspectors. 

Once a month, at least, each garden 
was inspected and the visitor encouraged 
or gave suggestions. The prizes had 
been offered, not for the prettiest garden, 
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but for the one which showed the great- 
est improvement, the one on which the 
best work had been done, and, especially. 
the one which was neatest, freest from 
tin-cans, ashes and weeds even to the 
side-walk outside the fence. 

The awarding of the prizes was left 
entirely to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and it required real thought to de- 
cide fairly and justly, for the improve- 
ment, in most cases, was quite remark- 
able. 

Just before the prizes were awarded 
we took pictures of all the homes where 
an honest effort had been made to im- 
prove the appearance, and the pictures 
pleased almost as much as the prize it- 
self. The pride with which these photo- 
graphs were shown to the neighborhood, 
the delight with which they were framed 
and hung upon the walls, was the best 
sort of advertisement of the effort made 
at home improvement and I feel sure 
the pictures will be a strong incentive to 
those who saw them to join in the con- 
test another year. We are planning to 
have some of the best pictures enlarged 
and hung in the school-houses, that the 
thought may be kept in mind during the 
remainder of the year. Some of the 
money that enabled us to pay for devel- 
oping and printing these pictures was 
contributed by a well-to-do old colored 
woman who is eager to help her “chil- 
dren.” The newspapers printed the 
names of the prize-winners and those 
who had received honorable mention and 
made cuts of some of their garden pic- 
tures. 

Many funny incidents happened dur- 
ing the process of photography — one 
woman started her graphophone to en- 
tertain me while she dressed up in her 
best and “straightened” her hair for her 
picture, another insisted on having the 
dog’s picture taken in the garden, and al- 
most always some member of the fami- 
ly was represented. Invariably the 
neighbors gathered in curious groups 
to watch the process and this interest 
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gave us the opportunity to explain to 
them what we were all trying to do. 

The old couple that received the first 
prize, used to rise at four in the morning 
to work in the garden before going to 
their regular employment. They were 
very poor and neither of them had ever 
seen a five dollar gold piece before. The 
man could hardly realize what was in 
his possession and kept showing it to 
his wife with the greatest glee, saying, 
“Dat’s a five dollah piece, Mandy, and 
doan you go and spen’ dat foh a quah- 
tah!” 

Just after the prizes were distributed, 
a free lecture on gardens was given in 
Lexington by the National Cash Regis- 
ter company, to which all the contestants 
were invited. Whether our garden con- 
test had anything to do with it or not, the 
auditorium, seating nearly 2,500 people, 
was packed to the doors. 

This year we plan to begin much ear- 
lier in the spring, furnish seeds wherever 
necessary at a nominal price and give 
some instruction as to the preparation of 
the ground and the best way to plant, 
with suggestions as to the good arrange- 
ment of colors. 


TOWN OF BOLOGNONA IN THE ABRUZZI. 
Typical of the hill towns where the farm laborers often walk miles to their work. 


The Effect of Emigration Upon Italy’ 


Hard Lives of Peasants the Reason for Emigration 
Misery, Misery, Misery! 


Antonio Mangano 


Copyright, 1907, by CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 


It would be difficult of course to say 
in a word just why all Italian emigrants 
leave their homes, but it cannot be de- 
nied that the main cause is poverty. How 
many times I asked mayors and com- 
munal secretaries this question, 1 cannot 
tell, but the answer, because of its un- 
varying repetition, I shall not soon for- 
get,—‘‘miseria, miseria, miseria.” There 
certainly is in the southern towns, in all 
but rare instances, a depth of human 
wretchedness, want, ignorance, and ab- 
ject poverty, incredible unless one has 
seen it with his own eyes. In what used 
to be the Papal States we frequently saw 
human beings and domestic animals liv- 
ing together in miserable straw huts 
strengthened with mud, indescribably 
filthy. I was told of one long straw shel- 
ter which houses twelve families, men, 
women and children, with only a parti- 
tion two-thirds the height, to separate 


iThe first installment of Mr Mangano’s articles, 
Threatened Depopulation of the South, was published 
in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS for January 4. 
Three more will appear in March, April and May. 
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the little rooms. Wood is far too ex- 
pensive to use in building houses, even 
stone and mortar are more than these 
wretched people can afford; and lastly, 
those who are their overlords have cared 
little how the people are compelled to live, 
ir they only produce a sufficient revenue 
of grain and flocks. This complete in- 
difference of the landlords to the welfare 
of the peasantry, strikes even a casual 
observer. The middle ages have left 
great class distinctions which persist to- 
day. In many remote towns mediaeval 
customs still prevail, and the manner of 
living has not improved for centuries. 
One of the first towns I visited was 
l‘orano, beautifully located on the sum- 
mit of a long steep hill opposite Horace’s 
favorite snow-capped Soracte. After 
leaving the train, we rode in a little two- 
wheeled cart four miles on a winding 
road climbing up to the town. The one 
niain street is paved with cobblestones. It 
is narrow and shut in by stone houses 
crowded close together, but the view 
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from the summit is magnificent. To the 
east lies the Roman Campagna, green 
and luxuriant-looking at this distance, 
marshy and malarial in reality, with the 
shallow, sluggish Tiber winding through 
the center. Across the valley rises Mount 
Soracte, majestic, grand. On all other 
sides are valleys and vineyard-girdled 
hills. The town, its fields and vineyards 
once belonged to the famous Strozzi fam- 
ily of Florence, but the palazzo and such 
fields as still remained to the family have 
passed into other hands, a bishop’s, 1 
believe. 

Emigration from this town of 1,600 
inhabitants, all crowded into an area not 
exceeding four 
of or city 
blocks, began 
in 1902. One 
poor man, am- 
bitious but de- 
spairing of 
ever rising in 
life at home, 
went to Brazil 
and succeeded. 
In 1902 one 
hundred and 
twelve others 
followed him 
under contract 
to work for a 
coffee company 
which paid their passage. l*or two years 
many more went under similar contracts. 
Then the coffee crop failed. The com- 
pany could not pay the newer arrivals 
who were abandoned and left in want. 
Some who could find no other work 
wrote home to the government for money 
to return. This experience checked emi- 
gration to South America from this town. 

But in 1904 fifteen came to America, 
twelve on tickets bought with money for- 
warded from America. Some are now at 
White Plains, N. Y., engaged in market 
gardening at $1.50 a day. The news had 
come back to Forano in a letter that one 
man had refused a good position at light 
work and higher wages in New York 
city, preferring country life. I talked 
with several men who were to sail in a 
few days to take up the same occupation. 
This is interesting, showing as it does 
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People and animals with exception of the man on the 
left, eat and sleep in the same one room house. Ore “tO. 
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that Italians who are accustomed to till- 
ing the soil in their native land, prefer 
gardening even at less pay, to crowding 
themselves into cities where they might 
earn more. If more immigrants could 
be well started in country life half of our 
immigration problem would be solved. 
The streets and sanitary conditions of 
this town are in strong contrast with the 
next village, Stimgliano. The betterment 
is all due to a generous American lady 
and her Italian husband. Mrs. Angelini 
has established a lace-school, to give other 
employment to the girls of the town than 
the hard life in the fields. They make 
beautiful French and Brussels point as 
well as Vene- 
tian, Florentine 
and other Ital- 
lap Rees 
Three of her 
girls were 
planning to 
come to New 
York to make 
laces. This is 
unusual, be- 
cause Italian 
girls almost 
never emigrate 
except with 
their families 
meet 
families al- 
ready here. The construction of Forano 
and hundreds of other hill-towns like it, 
shows the influence of the dark ages 
when the feudal system existed. The 
peasant huts are clustered close to one 
another and to the palazzo or palace, on 
a hilltop, for protection in time of war. 
The huts are mostly low, one-room hovels 
with no window or chimney but the door. 
The very courtyard of the Strozzi palace, 
a massive three-story castle, plain on the 
exterior but regally decorated and fur- 
nished on the interior, is crowded with 
these wretched human habitations. Since 
all houses and buildings in Italy are of 
stone or concrete, there are no fires, and 
these houses have lasted for hundreds of 
years just as they were built, consequently 
there has been no progress in the man- 
ner of living. The accumulation of dirt 
is enormous. The one room has an 
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earth, sometimes a stone floor, the hearth 
often no other chimney than the low 
door. The interior is dark and dreary. 
The only furniture is a huge bed, and 
perhaps a chair, a bench or a wooden 
chest. Potatoes and corn are stored 
under the bed or in a corner, strings of 
drying peppers hang from the walls. 
The accommodating hen lays her daily 
egg on the bed, or in a basket placed 
on a shelf for her. In such miserable 
dwellings live thousands of Italian con- 
tadini with their families——man, wife 
and seven or eight children, if all sur- 
vive, and it is by no means a rare thing 
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are often owned by non-resident land- 
lords, who have beautiful villas in Flor- 
ence or Paris. 

The absentee landlord is one of the 
curses of the country. The owner of 
large estates—one well-known family is 
said to possess thirty such towns as For- 
ano, with fields and vineyards—entrusts 
his property to a financial agent, whose 
business it is to get as much as possible 
from the tenants, so that the owner may 
be maintained in luxury and idleness in 
the large cities. The property owners 
care nothing for the welfare of their 
tenants; the agents care less. 


TYPICAL PIAZZA OR SQUARE IN TOWNS BORDERING GULF OF TARANTO. 
The plough illustrates the style of tools used in this section, 


for the family donkey, if they are fortu- 
nate enough to possess one, the pig and 
chickens, to occupy the same _ hovel, 
though if possible the pig and donkey 
have separate little dug-outs or straw 
lean-tos. As we approached one town, 
we passed a large sandbank which con- 
tained thirty or more caves with barred 
doors and squealing occupants penned 
for the night. Further on we met bare- 
foot women with large tubs of swill on 
their heads, their: hands busy knitting, 
or holding a small distaff spinning flax. 
The fields and vineyards of these 
towns, the palazzi and surrounding huts, 


The rental terms differ in different sec- 
tions, but before emigration had grown 
to such enormous proportions, the peas- 
ant was entirely at the mercy of the land 
agent, or his padrone. His condition 
was such that in order to get enough 
black bread for his family he must ac- 
cept the most grinding terms, paying in 
wheat for the little patch of exhausted 
soil which required the combined labor 
of man, wife and children to eke out a 
miserable existence. And if after toil- 
ing early and late all summer the crops 
failed in a bad season, no pity was shown 
him. The full rent must still be paid; 
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there was no escape; he must submit or 
starve and even then half starve through 
the winter. We saw families last win- 
ter in a town where there had been no 
meat for over a month, and if they had 
their portion of cornmeal polenta at 
noon, it meant they could have no 
supper at night. The peasant never 
thinks of moving from one town to an- 
other to better his condition. The pos- 
sibility is too remote, and the moving far 
too expensive. It is easier to cross the 
ocean, and this he now does. The third- 
class government passports for the very 
poor are free. The steamship agent will 
gladly lend him money and another 
sturdy toiler is lost to Italy. 

It was most interesting to compare the 
emigration of certain towns with the re- 
port of harvests for the same years. In 
every instance emigration was small in 
a year of good crops, and correspond- 
ingly large when crops failed. In one 
part of the province of Bari I was told 
that emigration would be very light this 
year (summer of 1907) because the pros- 
pects of an abundant almond harvest 
were excellent. This clearly illustrates 
the truth of the mayors’ answer,—It is 
absolute misery, the facing of hunger 
and despair, that compels many a south- 
ern Italian to forsake his country, and 
call it “no good” after he has lived a 
few months in America. Even when the 
peasant is a little better off and is able 
to save a little every year and perhaps 
owns his own hut worth $60 or $80, he 
is not able to live much better, and a 
poor harvest brings him face to face with 
starvation. So nowadays he sells his 
hut to buy a ticket which includes his 
emigration tax to the government, and 
departs with his family for America. 

Although rental terms differ, they are 
always high. The smaller property hold- 
ers are residents of their own towns be- 


cause they cannot make enough from ~ 


their fields to live the gay life of the large 
cities. The resident landlord manages 
his property himself. In Bisigniano, 
province of Cosenza, the land is rented 
on thirds, that is, the landlord furnishes 
the land and stone or concrete hut, very 
ancient and primitive tools, but no fer- 
tilizer, and the contadino plants, trims 
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trees, and harvests olives and figs for 
one-third of the crop. In some places 
they go halves. It is the same in the 
grape vineyards which require an enor- 
mous amount of labor. A very few save 
something; the most barely manage to 
live. If pigs are kept, the padrone buys 
them, and the peasant cares for them and 
provides their food. At the end of,,the 
year half go to the landlord and half to 
the peasant who must first pay the gov- 
ernment a tax of one lire (20 cents) for 
each animal. When the pigs are killed, 
he pays the government two lire apiece 
more. 

Much raw silk is produced in this prov- 
ince of Cosenza. The worms are raised 
by the peasants, and the seeds and mul- 
berry leaves for their food are furnished 
by the padrone who receives two-thirds 
of the silk. The landlord’s expenses for 
his tenants are small, his returns propor- 
tionately large, and the more fields and 
tenants he has the larger is his income. 

The contadino must pay the rent out of 
his share, if he does not own his own 
house, and in the sale of his crops au- 
other oppressor comes in. The traveling 
speculators who buy grain, cheese, oil 
and wine, give the peasant as little as 
possible; the government levies a tax 
upon every living animal the contadino 
has,—his ox, his ass, and his pig; the 
civilian sharpers are adepts in* squeezing 
money out of the peasant for legal ad- 
vice; and last but not least, the pious 
monks, who always appear at pig-killing 
time or when corn and potatoes are be- 
ing gathered, come in for their share, in 
the name of San Antonio, San Giuseppe 
and San Francesco. 

During three months spent in the 
southern. provinces, I saw enough to 
make me wonder why the people have 
borne the burden so long. In several 
of the towns through which I passed, 
there were pointed out to me caves cut 
into the solid rocks of the hillside where 
people are living. In one such cave 
house in Scili, Sicily, there was a rough 
bed on one side of the cave, on the other 
an oil-press turned by a donkey.1 Often 
I have seen houses whose walls were con- 


‘Oil and wine made under such unsanitary condi- 
tions are too impure to stand exportation, and are 
used only by the peasants themselves, 
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structed of brush and mud and the roofs 
made of rough tiles or thatched with 
straw. The peasant has been most pa- 
tient. Naturally light-hearted and long- 
suffering, he would cheerfully eat a piece 
of black bread and an onion for his 
morning meal, corn-meal mush seasoned 
with a little olive oil and bread for din- 
ner, boiled potatoes and a piece of goat’s 
cheese with more black bread at night; 
and then, at the close of his humble re- 
past, stoop down and touch the ground 
with his hand and kissing it, thank God 
for his favors. In some of the remoter 
towns the simpler-minded people con- 
tinue to do so. But contentment under 
such conditions could exist only so long 
as there was no contact with the out- 
side world. Whether the land-holders 
desire it or not, progress is bound to 
come. 

The first few emigrants made little 
impression upon these provinces. Later, 
when hundreds and thousands came here 
and wrote to their relatives about Amer- 
ica, the wages they earned, the right to 
vote, how now and then even un signore 
(a gentleman) would condescend to 
speak kindly to them and shake their 
hands, they began to make contrasts be- 
tween their selfish landholders in the 
Basilicata and Calabrias, and the kindly 
gentlemen here. Little by little they be- 
gan to feel a sense of self-respect, and 
became ambitious to rise and amount to 
something in the world. 

These reports of emigrants who return 
with money in their pockets, together 
with letters from those successfully es- 
tablished in America, and most of all the 

-money which they send home to fami- 
lies and relatives, are a most potent in- 
fluence in swelling the steerage lists of 
emigrant-carrying. steamers. No won- 
der America seems like a paradise to the 
simple-hearted contadin. They see 
Pietro and Giovanni, their neighbors, 
start for New York. Each one, perhaps, 
has to borrow 175 lire ($35) for his 
passage,—a fearfully large sum,—be- 
sides fifteen, twenty or thirty lire (three, 
four or six dollars) to pay for his pass- 
port. Recently, however, the govern- 
ment has reduced the price of a passport 
until, in case of extreme poverty, one 
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may be obtained free, and now nearly all 
issued are in the free class. In four or 
five months the borrowed money is re- 
paid. The next month fifty francs ($10) 
comes to cheer the wife and children. In 
the course of three years, Pietro comes 
back to his native town. Relatives and 
friends are waiting for him at the sta- 
tion. He is entirely transformed. The 
rough, home-spun clothing and raw linen 
shirt are replaced by a “store suit” and 
a stiffly starched shirt shows through his 
open vest. A white collar and gay tie, 
a luxury his neighbors have never ven- 
tured to hope for, and a well-made pair 
of shoes whose soles are not covered 
with large tacks, complete the returned 
emigrant, who is apt to strut about, an 
object of awe to his former friends. He 
has learned better how to carry himself, 
and shows a new spirit of independence 
when he meets his former padrone with- 
out an obsequious bow,—he even fails 
to take off his hat. His relatives look 
at each other and exclaim, “Egli e un 
signore,’ “He has become a gentleman.” 
He tells great tales of what he has seen, 
and how much he can earn in America. 
The next spring many of his listeners 
leave their fields unworked and return 
with Pietro to try their fortunes in the 
land of promise. 

The following tables will show the rate 
at which southern towns are losing their 
inhabitants. For 1907 the number is 
given only to March first. These num- 
bers indicate only heads of families. 

Potenza, Basilicata, capital of province, 
population 20,353 (1881). 

Diminished 20 per cent by 1901—16,163. 

During 1901-02, 730 emigrated. 

19038, 273 men, 50 women and 

1904, 239 men, 60 women and 

1905, men, 40 women and 

1906, men, 50 women and 

1907, 80 men, 20 women and 

(This is 1907 up to April 9.) 

From this town emigrants have gone to 
and are settled in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Denver, Brooklyn, Buenos Ayres, 
Alexandria, Egypt; Tunis, Africa; Boston, 
Rochester, Malone, N. Y.; Scranton, Buffalo, 
Canada, Santa Fe and Seattle. 

Acri, Calabria, population, 12,944. 1901, 
162; 1902, 227; 1903, 273 men, 162 women 
and children; 1904, 315 men; 1905, 981 
(nearly a thousand in a single year!) ; 1907, 
183 to March 1. 

The occupations of these men when they 
left their home town were: Peasants—that is, 


children. 
children. 
children. 
children. 
children. 
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tillers of the soil; barbers, decorators, car- 
penter, shoemaker, silk workers, tailor and 
blacksmith. 

The tailor’s case is interesting. He is 
a very fine workman, and received med- 
als at Paris, Milan and Naples, where he 
exhibited his work. The government 
thereupon taxed him twenty-five lire a 
year, and the disgusted tailor left for 
America. He is now in New York city, 
doing well. 

The system of taxation which meets 
one at every turn is offensive to all 
classes of society, and helps drive thou- 
sands out of Italy yearly. The peasant is 
not only taxed for every living animal he 
raises and a certain per cent on all his 
crops, but if he takes anything to the 
city to sell,—vegetables, grapes, fruit, 
oil or wine,—he must also pay the cus- 
tom officer at the gate a pro rata tax for 
each article. If he fails to sel! all of his 
produce one day and returns the next, 
he has to pay the tax over again. 

Certain American friends of ours had 
a very amusing experience in this con- 
nection. They wished to make an all- 
day trip to a little town some distance 
out of Rome and carried their lunch with 
them, among other things roast chicken 
and a couple of bottles of light red wine. 
When they returned toward evening they 
were halted by the officers and their 
lunch basket examined. They offered to 
throw away the basket, but the officer 
refused to allow this, and calmly sat 
down and figured several minutes, finally 
charging them four cents tax on the re- 
mains of the chicken and the half bottle 
of wine. Salt and tobacco are govern- 
ment monopolies sold only at govern- 
ment stores, and poor articles they are, 
too. In some places the soldiers patrol 
the seacoast to prevent the poorest peo- 
ple from carrying away a pailful of sea- 
water to evaporate for salt. 

In some sections all trades and profes- 
sions are taxed a certain per cent of the 
estimated income. The tax upon landed 
property or one’s income from it, wheth- 
er the owner be prince or peasant, totals 
thirty to forty per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts. A doctor whose practice brings 
him a hundred lire—about twenty dol- 
lars a month—is taxed twenty-five lire a 
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year. A carpenter pays four lire, a shoe- 
maker four, a tailor six, a general store- 
keeper fourteen, a priest fifteen, a lawyer 
sixty-five, and so on. 

At Taormina, Sicily, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world, we found 
a bright young man of about nineteen, 
who was interpreter, ticketman and train- 
crier as well. Since this is an impor- 
tant station where thousands of tourists 
stop every year, it required a capable 
man. While we were waiting for our 
train, we heard him address and cheer- 
fully direct travelers, speaking now 
French, now German, fluent English to 
us, and of course Italian. He told us 
that most of the able-bodied men are 
leaving Sicily, and jocosely remarked, 
“Only the priests and nuns are left.” He 
toc is coming to America as soon as he 
has saved enough money for his passage. 
He receives sixty lire, or twelve dollars, 
a month. Out of this he has to pay the 
government eight lire, or one dollar and 
sixty cents a month in taxes. With the 
rest he buys his uniform and pays for 
his living. He hopes to be a waiter in 
a hotel in America. “Why,” he said, “a 
hotel waiter in America saves more than 
the master of such an important rail- 
road station here. One emigrant from 
Taormina has sent back 7,000 lire ($1,- 
400) in three years.” 

Many people in Italy, especially the 
landlords, persist in shutting their eyes 
to the real causes of emigration and 
blame the steamship agents for the loss 
of their laborers. There is no doubt 
that the facilities offered by the steam- 
ship companies have had much to do 
with augmenting the numbers of emi- 
grants. There are no less than a hun- 
dred steamers plying between Italian and 
American ports, and these companies re- 
ceive thirty-six million dollars annually 
from emigrant traffic, one-third going to 
Italian companies,—an enormous busi- 
ness. It is true that these various lines 
through their agents are exceedingly ac- 
tive in stimulating emigration, especially 
in the smaller towns. In Rome and Na- 
ples the steamship offices contain large 
models of their ships, and the sidewalks 
in front of the windows where they are 
exhibited are crowded with laborers. 
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Buildings and even trees are placarded 
with announcements of special third- 
class, sometimes now also second-class 
rates, dates of sailing, destination and al- 
ways a steamer picture. 

The agents penetrate the small towns 
and excite the imagination of the simple 
contadini with glowing tales of prosper- 
ity and good wages in America. Their 
stories are corroborated by the letters of 
friends who are here. One man told me 
he had twenty-seven relatives in Amer- 
ica, all writing to him to cross the ocean 
and try his fortune, too. They see, too, 
what seem to them enormous sums of 
money, ten to fifteen dollars a month, 
sent back by former neighbors. 
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and forward money for him. But few 
come this way now. The majority of 
those who do not:-pay for their own tick- 
ets, come on tickets purchased by money 
sent by relatives or friends in America. 

A still greater inducement is offered 
by the agents of two new insurance com- 
panies at Naples. Many a possible emi- 
grant hesitates to risk so much money 
when he may not succeed in passing the 
medical examination at Naples. He 
knows of some who, after selling all they 
had and getting into debt to buy tickets, 
have been sent back from America, and 
the companies do not refund them the 
sum paid for the passage over. If he 
does pass the examination for trachoma 


OFF BY THE CARTLOAD TO WORK IN BARI. 


The agents work hard to secure pas- 
sengers, and even lend the peasant money 
at from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Their gain is large as they work on a 
commission. One man in the Basilicata 
in five years has made in this way thirty 
thousand lire ($6,000), and is now living 
the “life of a gentleman,’—doing no 
work. There have been so many agents 
that recently the government has en- 
deavored to stop their activity by limit- 
ing the number that may work in a given 
locality. This is not wholly successful 
and many who are not legally author- 
ized agents are secretly at work. 

In some instances the steamship agents 
furnish clothes for the emigrant, under- 
take to keep his family in food until he 
can send money home, write his letters 


and hernia under American doctors at 
Naples, he may be refused admission 
when he reaches Ellis Island. To meet 
this risk, certain progressive Italian bus- 
iness men have formed insurance com- 
panies. For ten lire ($2) they insure 
a safe landing. If the emigrant is not 
allowed to land nor even permitted to 
sail, the sum paid for his ticket is re- 
stored to him, but this does not include 
the sum for his railroad ticket from his 
home town to Naples, or the return fare, 
nor legal advice for which he has to pay 
dearly. These companies are doing a 
large business and rapidly growing rich. 
Their risk is not great in the beginning 
as nearly all emigrants take out this form 
of insurance. 
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While going by train from Avellino to 
Foggia in Apulia on the eastern coast, 1 
talked with the passengers in the third 
class compartment. There were six 
persons,—three young men, very intelli- 
gent machinists, a peasant man and a 
woman, and myself. The man had been 
refused admission at Ellis Island _be- 
cause he had trachoma. He sat chewing 
a piece of black bread and an onion, and 
between mouthfuls told me that he lost 
very little by the trip because he was in- 
sured. He intended to try again just as 
soon as his eyes were in better shape. 
The woman, too, had been across the At- 
lantic and was not permitted to land. 
She did not say 
why, but I judge 
there was some 
doubt about her 
character. She also 
said that in a few 
‘weeks she expected 
to try once more, 
and this time she 
was going second 
class instead of 
third. Our own 
authorities have of 
late been alive to 
this particular dan- 
ger. 

The disadvan- 
tage mentioned by 
Cay. Franzoni ina ja 
recent report on — 
the Basilicata, in 
the double condi- 
tion of the peasant as a dweller in, the 
city and a cultivator of the ground, is 
very apparent. The majority of towns 
from which emigrants come are perched 
upon the crest of some high hill with 
fields extending for several miles in every 
direction. The people who toil upon the 
most distant-ficlds must sometimes walk 
ten kilometres, and most of them spend 
from two to four hours a day in going to 
and from their work. The men take their 
lunch, or if at work not too far from the 
town, the women cook a mid-day meal 
and send to them. We saw a youthful, 
ragged Dante start off with a basket in 
his hand for the fields below. The bas- 
ket contained a smoking dish of maca- 
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roni and some goat’s cheese. At har- 
vest time the entire family rises about 
four in the morning to reach the fields 
by daybreak, returning about nine at 
night. In Spinazzola 1 saw an unusual 
sight ; the harvesters starting for the dis- 
tant fields in two-wheeled carts. Even 
in their life of hardship, they were sing- 
ing cheerfully on their way to work. 

Another disadvantage in the living 
conditions of these hill towns, built in 
the middle ages, is the distance that 
water has to be carried. In the cities 
there is usually a plentiful supply of ex- 
cellent water brought by pipe lines from 
the mountains, but in the country towns 

the women and old- 

er girls either fill 
their earthen or 
copper water jugs, 
which they carry 
on their heads, at 
the town fountain 
in the central 
square or ptazza, 
or it must be 
brought in small 
barrels on the 
heads. of the wom- 
en or by donkeys, 
often a distance of 
one or two miles. 

While walking to 
_ Tivoli near Rome, 

we stopped at a lit- 

tle inn and asked 

for a drink of wa- 

ter. The innkeeper 
appeared quite disturbed. He courteous- 
ly offered us red wine and lamented the 
fact that there was no water left. They 
had to bring all the water they used from 
Hadrian’s villa, two miles away. 

The contadino is further handicapped 
in his tools. They are very simple and 
primitive. He has the zappa, a kind of 
mattox or hoe, with which he often 
digs by hand his’ entire field, i 
he has a. plough, ~ it. asa yanciem 
oriental looking affair, which does 
little more than scratch the surface. 
The soil which has been worked. in- 
tensely for centuries without renewal 
or fertilizer, is exhausted and yields only 
a scanty crop in return for the hard 
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work. If the landlords had taken a little 
interest in these unfortunate people, se- 
cured for them more modern implements 
and taught them how to restore the pro- 
ductive power of the soil, the present 
critical condition of depopulated towns 
and abandoned fields might have been 
avoided. But they complain to the gov- 
ernment that they cannot get enough men 
te work their fields, they are losing their 
income, and they ask that laws be passed 
to stop peasant emigration. Nothing 
can stop emigration from the south so 
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of Calabria and the Basilicata, he will 
find only “La strada provinciale,” or the 
one government provincial road, in each 
province. All the other roads used by 
the peasants are grooves that have been 
marked out by the torrents which rush 
down the mountain side in the rainy sea- 
son. Wagons or even carts are impossi- 
ble on such paths. If the contadino has 
a load of wood to take to town he piles 
it on the back of his donkey or the head 
of his wife. If proper roads were built 
and the people taught to use wagons, and 


STICK PLOUGH IN COSENZA. 


long as economic conditions remain un- 
changed. 

Another condition which is perhaps 
not a reason for emigration but at any 
rate is one of the leading causes for the 
beckwardness of the south, is the diffi- 
culty of transportation and communica- 
ticn between the mountain towns. Num- 
berless roads need to be built and bridges 
constructed to make communication be- 
tween the towns of the southern prov- 
inces really possible. It is a common 
opinion among travelers that Italy pos- 
sesses excellent roads. The main roads 
between the large cities and in the north 
are some of the finest highways in the 
world, but if the traveler go outside of 
the beaten track, into the mountain towns 
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the money value of time, the poverty of 
these southern provinces could be greatly 
diminished. Were there better vehicles 
many beautiful spots would be visited by 
tourists bringing ideas from the outside 
world. It was told me that in one of 
the mountain towns where there is no 
telegraph and the mail arrives only once 
in four days, the mayor was still sign- 
ing legal documents in the name of the 
late King Humbert four days after his 
death. In fact there is so little contact 
with the outside world that in some of 
the mountain towns old men can be found 
who think they are still under the Bour- 
bon kings. 

In going from province to province 
and visiting out of the way towns, I 
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found the con-- 
veyances SO an- 
tiquated and 
uncomfortable 
and running so 
seldom, that no 
one travels un- 
less he is oblig- — 
ed to. “Tf he 
worst trip I 
took was from 
Messina to Co- 
senza, by way 
of Paola. We 
reached Paola 
12.38 at night. 
a dirty café was open. 


There is no hotel, but 
Within were 


four young fellows playing cards, and ~ 


three others, somewhat hilarious from 
too many half liters of wine, discussing 
theology. I joined the conversation 
of the latter group, and thus passed the 
next four hours until it was time for 
the stage to depart for Cosenza. There 
were six of us, doubled up like jack- 
knives in that most uncomfortable, 
rickety stage, and we began our trip up 
the mountain. The scenery is magnifi- 
cent. Stromboli rises in the distance a 
perfectly-shaped pyramid, and the blue 
Mediterranean lay stretched out in all 
its beauty far below us. As we wound 
in and out among the mountains, always 
climbing higher, we saw here and there 
a gray little town perched on a hill-top. 
The roadside was covered with violets, 
while snow-tipped mountains towered 
above our heads. At the top of the 
range, three thousand feet above the sea, 
we came to the little town of San Fili.” 
While the drivers were changing horses, 
I stepped into the secretary’s office and 
learned that during the last fifteen years 
1,939 persons have emigrated from this 
remote mountain town which in 1893 
numbered 5,000 souls. Most of the 
able-bodied men have left. This was in- 
teresting information, but when I stepped 
outside I learned that the stage had gone 
on with my bag and there would not be 
another until the next day. 

In the International Economic Review 
of August 13 last, Visconte Combes Le- 
strado, member of the Institute of 
France, examines the problem of emigra- 
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tion in Sicily. 
The popula- 
tion is about 
three million; 
the emigration 
for one year 
alone was 127,- 
603, of whom 
seventy - five 
per cent were 
stalwart food- 
p roducing 


men. Mf. 
Combes calls 
attention to the 
fact that if emigration continues 
with no increase over the _ present 


rate, which is not probable or expected, 
in less than thirty years there will still 
be a Sicily, but no Sicilians. He says 
that temporary emigration may be useful 
to a country as a whole and that it is not 
the least factor in the economic prosper- 
ity of northern Italy, but the returned 
emigrant brings back with him besides 
alittle money, vices such as the use of 
alcohol. _ He adds that it is not true, as 
is generally asserted, that emigration 
frees Sicily of her worst elements. This 
was true at the time the social -revolu- 
tion freed the contadini. Then: all the 
worst revolutionary. spirits, who were 
filled with social hatred, had to emigrate 
to America. But now, with the moral 
and material restriction imposed by the 
United States government upon every 
phase of emigration, the opposite is true, 
—the best elements are leaving the coun- 
try, while the weaklings and the bad re- 
main. Mr. Combes denies that lack of 
work and low wages are causes for emi- 
gration. He thinks these people of 
meagre education are induced to leave 
home because of the glowing accounts 
which they see in the newspapers about 
America, and that the fortunes which 
they seek here could be found in their 
own country if they would put forth the 
same amount of effort. This may be 
good theory, but in the province of 
Cosenza, near the town of San Demetrio, 
I came upon an intelligent-looking man 
digging a large piece of ground with a 
huge zappa. I said good day and he at 
once asked me if I were not from Amer- 
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ica. He said he was preparing the soil 
fo1 grain and potatoes, but as soon as 
he finished planting he would leave the 
rest to his wife and children. “I am go- 
ing to America,” he said. 

“But,” said I, “why not stay here? 
Cannot you earn enough to live on here 
in your own country?” 

“Oh, yes, I have managed to live all 
my life, but I can never get anything 
ahead. I am always living from hand 
to mouth and sometimes it seems as if it 
would be impossible for me to get 
through the year without debt. I work 
when I can get anything to do, and the 
rest of the time cultivate this bit of 
ground. I get better pay than I used to 
a few years ago, but everything I buy 
has become so much dearer that the ex- 
tra I earn when I work for the padrone, 
doesn’t help me. The government does 
all it can to keep us down with taxes. In 
America I hear it is different, and even 
if it does cost more to live a man can al- 
ways save something. He only has to 
work from seven in the morning until 
six at night. Here I rise before day- 
light, and start for my field before the 
sun is seen, and toil until after sunset.” 

Surely when a man has to slave from 
early morning till late at night for twen- 
ty, thirty or forty cents a day, he cannot 
reasonably be expected to do so when he 
hears he can earn a dollar and a half or 
two dollars a day elsewhere. It is a 
common notion here iw the United States 
that one lire (20 cents) will go as far in 
Italy as a dollar in New York. This 
is not the case. True, many things, as 
oil, wine, fruit and vegetables are cheap- 
er, but salt, sugar and meat are dearer 
than in America, and the contadino must 
do without them. Salt is an absolute 
necessity, especially for flocks. 

Now I am well aware that there are 
men in our Italian colonies in New York 
and all over the United States, who were 
not driven here by want and poverty. 
Many have come in search of greater 
opportunities than Italy can offer them; 
many for the spirit of freedom and de- 
mocracy which is so characteristic of 
American life. Especially is this true 
of the student class, numbers of whom 
have come here during the last five years. 
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Others come to increase their capital. 
One doctor who has twenty thousand 
dollars and owns large tracts of land, is 
coming to make more money. Such em- 
igrants are few, of course, and usually 
have more difficulty in making their way 
here if they do not know English than a 
peasant. Many times when I attempted 
to advise men of refinement and culture 
not to come to America unless they were 
willing to begin with any kind of hard 
manual work, a thing the Italian of the 
better class is very loath to do, they an- 
swered that hundreds of peasants have 
made their fortunes here, and they did 
not see why men of intelligence and 
learning could not do the same. Some- 
how nearly everybody, well-informed 
people as well as the ignorant, believe 
that all do well in America. They are 
impressed by the thousands of lire that 
come to the village post office every 
month, and fail to notice that not all emi- 
grants send back money. The glowing 
letters come from the successful ones; 
the others are silent. While talking with 
an Italian gentleman of national fame, I 
told him that I knew hundreds of Ital- 
ians in New York city and Brooklyn 
who are dependent upon charity in some 
form or other. “How can that be,” he 
asked, ‘‘when they are all sending back 
so much money?” 

I was quite amused to note the curios- 
ity with which I was regarded by the 
natives of most towns when I entered the 
municipio and presented my general let- 
ter of introduction from the Italian gov- 
ernment commissioner of emigration.. 
Little groups of people would gather at 
the door, and when I was ready to de- 
part, ask anxiously if I were a govern- 
ment official whose purpose it was to 
check emigration. When I assured 
them that I was not an official and had 
no interest in stopping emigration, their 
relief was evident. Then one would ven- 
ture the remark that perhaps I was a 
steamship agent seeking new recruits for 
America. In every instance I told 
them that we have enough Italians over 
here, for the present, and tried to make 
them understand that the money which 
most of the emigrants send back to their 
families is saved at the expense of the 
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workers’ health, since they are com- 
pelled to do heavy, dangerous work 
which other laborers refuse, and in or- 
der to save money must live on cheap, in- 
sufficient food, in crowded quarters, of- 
ten harshly treated by foremen where 
hundreds are engaged on a large piece 
of work. I told them of the diseases 
the Italians contract here in America, es- 
pecially consumption, a disease which 
was almost unknown in Italy twenty- 
five years ago, but is making alarming 
progress among the southern poor, due 
largely to the returned emigrant. Many 
go back to their native land to die after 
they have gathered a little money at the 
expense of their very life blood, but 
nothing chills their enthusiasm for 
America. 

As I had visited many towns in Sicily 
and southern Italy where there were 
prospects of a good harvest, I believed 
that emigration would be greatly re- 
duced this year. Such has not been the 
case. I had been in Brooklyn only a 
few days when to my great surprise five 
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men came to see me, three of whom I 
had met in the Basilicata and two in 
Sicily—men whom I had emphatically 
told how difficult it would be for them 
to get along here since they are not peas- 
ants and unaccustomed to hard labor. 

Last but not least in the causes of emi- 
gration is the growing desire among the 
more intelligent peasants to better their 
condition and rise in the world, to be- 
come property-holders and respected cit~ 
izens, and above all to give their chil- 
dren opportunities for education and ad- 
vancement. The contadint represent one- 
half of the population of Italy, fifteen 
million. souls. Angelo Mosso in La 
Fita Moderna degli Italiani, puts it well 
when he says: “He who does not actu- 
ally see the misery of these poor people,. 
cannot imagine how low and mean exis- 
tence can become. Their poverty is such 
that there is scarcely an inundation, a 
drought, or hailstorm, or a crop failure, 
but thousands of workingmen suffer 
hunger, and famine renews itself annu- 
ally in the winter time.” 
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The Theory of Planning 


The Replanning of Cities 


Charles Mulford Robinson 


In bringing out an enlarged and spe- 
cial number devoted to city planning we 
are challenging public interest in behalf 
of the development in the United States 
of the new science of city building, and 
of the movement’s social importance 
for the recasting of physical civic condi- 
tions. This periodical is the first in 
America to summarize and to recognize 
so emphatically the new movement. But 
in Germany there is a monthly magazine 
that deals with nothing else, and in Eng- 
land a city beautiful congress has lately 
been followed by the formation of an 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
which has submitted to Parliament a 
town planning bill. 

The survey of the movement for re- 
planning American cities and towns, on 
a basis at once scientific and artistic, has 
seemed to require two general groups of 
articles. In the first group there is pre- 
sented the theory on which are rested the 
arguments for the deliberate replanning 
of cities; in the second, in bulletins from 
various communities in which the work is 
in progress, there is described the ap- 
plication of these theories to concrete 
cases. Already the number of cities and 
towns that have taken up the work is too 
large to make possible a complete rep- 
resentation. It is noteworthy that only 
the reports that have appeared within the 
year, together with some of the work un- 
der way at the moment, are described. 

These articles reveal that, broadly 
speaking, the benefits to.be expected from 
an expert remodeling of gur cities are 
threefold. They lie in a bettering of 
those circulatory problems that have been 
created by congested traffic; in the im- 
provement of social conditions in many 
directions; and in increasing the visible 
beauty and splendor of cities. It is seen 
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that the demand has grown out of the ne- 
cessities created by an unexpectedly large 
and rapid municipal growth. Urban con- 
ditions have so changed that recasting is 
required; streets that were sufficient for 
the town cannot carry the traffic which 
a metropolis pours upon them, the chil- 
dren of the poor who formerly had ac- 
cess to the country in a few moments’ 
walk.are now fenced in by miles of close- 
ly built up streets; the public building is 
hidden by crowding sky-scrapers, and 
gardens have given place to the closed 
ranks of masonry. 

The replanning of cities is concerned 
with all of these matters, because it has 
to do with the urban. framework, as this 
is made up of streets and avenues and 
open spaces of one sort and another. It 
treats of the skeleton of the city, of that 
which gives to the city its constructional 
form; and it must take the broad and 
comprehensive view, considering. the 
needs not of districts only but of the 
community as a whole. It has little to 
do with details, such as billboards, pave- 
ments, etc.; but it is intimately concerned 
with the problems of transportation ; with 
the convenience of the streets for traffic 
purposes; with the proper location, and 
if possible the grouping of public build- 
ings; with the development of  neigh- 
borhood centers which shall become a 
moral and social force; with the location 
of parks and their accessibility to those 
who most need them; and with the at- 
tractive development of residential and 
suburban tracts. On each one of these 
subjects, the writers who follow have 
something to say. 

It will be noted that each writer, giv- 
en his own particular theme, has neces- 
sarily laid particular stress upon that; 
yet the reader will hardly fail to observe 
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the inter-relation of all the parts, and the 
significance of their combination as af- 
fecting the living conditions of those who 
dwell in the-town—the significance of 
the group being far greater than the 
sum of the effect of each separate under- 
taking. A’s daily task may be such that 
the assembling of the public buildings in 
a beautiful civic center will considerably 
color his outlook on the little world he 
knows; B may be scarcely affected by 
that particular civic development. And 
yet, considering it as part of the changes 
which in the aggregate unite to make the 
city splendid, inspiring, socially service- 
able and lovable, it does have an effect 
upon B which is greater than he real- 
izes. So of the parks, the playgrounds, 
the neighborhood centers, the small open 
spaces, the great avenues, the brightening 
of the lives of the poor. They are all 
parts of one great remoulding of cities, 
modernizing them by recasting them as 
far as may be on scientific lines—which 
is to say, on lines of business convenience, 
of good sense, of social service, and of 
art. It cannot even be said that generally 
speaking one phase is more important 
than another, for cities, having an indi- 
viduality of their own, vary as to their 
special needs. 

This individuality of the town is an 
important factor. It is the most precious 
thing the city has, and there must be no 
destruction of that in the replanning. 
Rather, in so far as the expression of the 
city is worthy, the new plans should em- 
phasize it. The first thing which is 
looked for by him who adequately ap- 
proaches the problem of city planning is, 
then, that intangible something which the 
city says, which is the secret of its own 
peculiar charm among cities. And when 
he has found this, it tempers his whole re- 
casting of the city; subtly, unconsciously, 
it affects his every scheme. A man might 
be wondrously learned in engineering, in 
landscape designing, and in architecture ; 
but unless he is so sympathetic to the 
spirit of cities that he can catch the in- 
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dividual expression of each, he must fail 
in the making of city plans. To dream 
worthily of each separate project, as 
have the writers who follow with their 
assigned themes, is well; to dream com- 
prehensively, uniting all the details in a 
homogeneous whole, as the reader must 
do, is better; but there still is needed the 


art of bringing all the parts into atune _ 


with the voice of the city one loves and 
would help. 

There should be something said of the 
spirit in which this remaking of cities 
is undertaken and authorized. You will 
hear half a dozen motives announced for 
the ordering of the work. The city is to 
be improved to keep pace with other cit- 
ies, to draw tourists, to correct evils ; 
but it all simmers down into one thing, 
public spirit. And those to whom the 
commission is given undertake it rever- 
ently, in appreciation of the great trust 
which thousands of persons are reposing 
upon them, and of the opportunity, for 
never before has artist had so wonder- 
ful and complex a material with which 
to work. A man’s every higher instinct 
must respond to the appeal, when called 
to replan a city. 

As to the method of procedure, a word 
should suffice. The replanning of cities 
is, clearly, a serious matter, to be under- 
taken only with full understanding of the 
general problem in all its ramifications, 
with careful study, and after much ex- 
perience. It is best that local prejudices 
should not warp the judgment, nor fa- 
miliarity dull the sense to opportunities 
for change. For these reasons, the best 
results are obtained from outside ad- 
vice. And it is clear, too, that the study, 
if properly undertaken, is full of promise 
for the future. There is perhaps no other 
current movement of equal promise to 
so many persons of so many classes of 
society. This is because replanning, if 
not superficial and spectacular merely, 
strikes at the root and causes of things. 
Thence, indeed, has come its new and 
higher dignity. 


> em as 


Traffic and the City Plan 


George E. Hooker 


Secretary of the City Club of Chicago, and formerly Secretary to the Special 
Street Railway Commission, Chicago City Council 


The body’s “healthy glow” comes from 
good circulation. So it is with the big 
city. A good circulatory apparatus is 
necessary to its general vitality and to 
its beauty. The traffic problem is to-day 
a surprise to people in all important cen- 
ters. They cannot understand why it 
should be ever looming bigger than the 
amplest provision made for it. The 
trouble lies in the original designs of our 
cities. 

The great railroads, in moving the 
country’s freight, are choked by what is 
interpreted to be “the inadequacy of ter- 
minal facilities.” Police superintendents 
are scratching their heads over the regu- 
lation of street traffic. Most baffling of 
all is the ever denser crowding of local 
city passengers. William Barclay Par- 
sons, formerly chief engineer for the 
New York Rapid Transit Commission, 
was once asked if he really expected 
crowding in New York to cease with 
the opening of the subway. “It will be 
worse than ever,” he said, “for that has 
been the history of every improvement 
in rapid transit.” Why are we faced by 
this almost insuperable problem? It is 
because the treatment thus far given it 
has everywhere been a patchwork. And 
it has been a patchwork because no im- 
portant city has thus far been built ac- 
cording to an up-to-date ground plan. 

No plan of any present day city of con- 
sequence includes, as a matter of original 
design, any definite provision of space 
for the up-to-date highway—the railway. 
The main road of this age is not the com- 
mon street or avenue. It is the railroad— 
the twin bands of steel, carefully graded, 
and rapidly traversed by mechanically 
propelled vehicles. There is no impor- 
tant city in the world, not even the pre- 
arranged Washington of Captain L’En- 
fant, whose ground plan was drawn to 
provide for railways of any sort. These 
have had, therefore, to force their way 
as best they could into cities never de- 
signed to receive them. That is, the main 
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roads of our great towns had to be intro- 
duced as an afterthought. Such provis- 
ion for traffic must naturally work havoc 
and be always behind the demand. Thus 
steam railroads cross one another in dan- 
gerous and expensive fashion, throw ugly 
low viaducts over our streets and often 
obtrude themselves otherwise in unfit and 
inconvenient places. Thus thundering 
electric cars go flying along railways in 
streets never intended for such use. 
Thus ugly elevated railways roar 
above our heads, where no such use 
of space was ever intended originally. 
Still worse, although we suffer these 
breaches of design and comfort, we are 
not decently served as local travelers even 
so. The supply of accommodations al- 
ways lags far behind the need, while the 
means often fall little short of being a 
nuisance. 

The modern revolution in the means 
and methods of travel and transport 
really implies a revolution in the ground 
plan of the modern city, a revolution 
which would give space for great axial 
railway thoroughfares, with their affili- 
ated branches, a revolution which would 
afford a new and more scientific basis 
for the economic and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the city. To transform the phys- 
ical framework, however, of a great town 
is perhaps the most stupendous concrete 
task which the human mind has ever set 
before itself. Baron Haussmann’s chan- 
nelling of Paris was a remarkable 
achievement, and yet Paris is to-day a 
colossal patchwork in its means of cir- 
culation. So is each member of the lim- 
ited sisterhood of great cities. 

The fact illustrates the difficulty of the 
problem, and the need for the indicated 
revolutionary changes in the basic scheme 
of the modern city. Pending the day of 
such changes, it is necessary to make the 
most of opportunities for conveniencing 
traffic under present conditions. The im- 
mediate task is thus one of melioration. 

The following formula for dealing 
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with traffic congestion in cities was re- 
cently given by the distinguished electric- 
al engineer, Bion J. Arnold of Chicago: 
“First,” said Mr. Arnold, “make the very 
best possible use of the surface of the 
street. When that proves insufficient, go 
under the street. When that, too, proves 
insufficient, go above the street.” Mr. 
Arnold was speaking particularly of pas- 
senger transportation, but he would 
doubtless give the same prescription for 
merchandise traffic. Mr. Arnold’s order 
of preference matches the typical course 
of historic development. Several street 


railways were in operation in the early: 


fifties. A decade later the first under- 
ground railroad was running in London. 
The New York elevated came in the late 
seventies. 

The atmospheric and noise conditions 
of “tubes” and subways are nowhere sat- 
isfactory. But they can be materially im- 
proved, and efforts are being made in 
that direction. The noise and ugliness 
of American elevated railways constitute 
a public nuisance, and no real attempt at 
mitigation is being made. Still these fea- 
tures can also be mitigated, as Berlin and 
Paris have both demonstrated. Subways 
and elevated railways, the one above and 
the other below the common streets, are 
essentially makeshift devices, occasioned 
by our ill adapted city plans, but no one 
can foresee just when they will cease to 
be multiplied, and they must be made 
more tolerable and serviceable in every 
practicable manner. 

One great change, which especially 
needs to be accomplished in the means of 
city traffic is the proper co-ordination of 
the various sorts and grades of existing 
traffic facilities. The arrangement of 
lines and routes of all classes to-day is 
too largely a relic of the individualistic 
manner in’ which they originated—each 
line having been promoted as an inde- 
pendent venture. Chicago, for example, 
has three grades of facilities, namely: 
street railways, elevated railways and 
steam railways. The street railways, un- 
der the recently adopted ordinances, will 
be but partially unified, on the principle 
of continuous routes with transfers at all 
intersections. Many lines from opposite 
directions will still terminate, by loop or 
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switchback, in the downtown district, 
instead of being spliced together into 
through routes, and no transfers at all 
are to be given in that district. The 
elevated railways have long resisted a 
demand for unified operation, with 
through routes; all trains from the nine 
different lines still loop back or switch 
back in the heart of the city to their 
particular lines, instead of running as 
through exchange trains. The steam 
roads are likewise divided among some- 
thing like a score of different companies, 
and terminate in half a dozen independ- 
ent stations planted on the periphery of 
the business district. Still more serious 
is the fact that these three grades of 
facilities mentioned are in turn independ- 
ent of one another in ownership and man- 
agement. They are thus destitute of 
any approach to unity in actual operation. 
With such unity properly worked out, 
many existing breaks in transportation, 
each break causing delay, would disap- 
pear. Others would be arranged as focal 
connections between facilities of differ- 
ent grades or speeds, so as to secure the 
greatest expedition for passengers, and 
perhaps with appropriate transfer tickets. 

New York presents at the Grand Cen- 
tral station a striking illustration in point. 
A great number of suburban trains from 
the several lines now being there convert- 
ed to electricity, terminate at this station. 
But it is four miles from city hall. It 
would be a tremendous convenience if 
trains could run straight on to city hall 
and the Battery. The subway, too, passes 
directly in front of the station, so that 
there is no physical obstacle to the con- 
nection. Why then, in the name of ob- 
vious fitness, are not these trains led into 
the subway, and dispatched to the Bat- 
tery, thus saving a change of cars for the 
great majority of the passengers? Be- 
cause the subway and the suburban lines 
are under different proprietors. That 
is the ultimate reason. 

It is possible that the connection may 
sometime be effected. Indeed the tracks 
for that purpose are all laid and ready 
under the station. But owing to consid- 
erations of economy and to other reasons, 
the subway was built too small and with 
too sharp turns to admit the suburban 
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coaches. Thus if connected service is 
ever carried out it must be by the use of 
undesirably small cars over the entire 
joint routes. Precisely the same disad- 
vantage exists in respect to the subur- 
ban service which the Erie railroad is de- 
veloping for operation in direct connec- 
tion with the subway. The cars must 
unfortunately be of the reduced size 
available in the subway. 

These facts illustrate the serious mis- 
take of bui'ding local rapid transit lines 
as independent and isolated systems. It 
has been the great weakness of rapid 
transit enterprises thus far that they have 
not been parts of a comprehensive unity. 
It may satisfy stockholders to know that 
a given number of passengers rode over 
“their” line during a given year. The 
public, however, wants to know how 
much time was wasted by passengers on 
account of needless or badly arranged 
breaks in transit. : 

There can be no doubt that very great, 
and comparatively simple, improvement 
in the conditions of local passenger traffic 
is possible through the better correlation 
of existing means of travel, and the im- 
provement should extend not merely to 
the relations, as between themselves, of 
strictly local or city lines of travel, but 
also to the relations of these to the main 
railways, and especially to existing or 
possible suburban lines. The fact is that 
the great steam railway systems, which 
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occupy such valuable areas and which 
often gird cities in such objectionable 
fashion, are not ministering as they 
should—if not by present, then by new 
and perhaps double decked tracks—to the 
needs of local travel. 

In a properly designed and up-to-date 
city plan, original provision would of 
course be made for a comprehensive and 
logically connected system of travel and 
transport. In the absence of such pro- 
vision the next best thing, both for tran- 
sit and for the city plan, is to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible such a con- 
nected system. To that end city plan 
makers or improvers should not seek to 
suppress or get rid of the railway, but 
should rather insist that it shall have the 
proper space in which to do its duty. 
They should insist, however, that it shall 
then do its duty, and do it in proper co- 
operation with other transit facilities, as 
the higher organization of the city may 
demand. 

By properly linking up and. unifying 
the present means of travel and by thus 
securing the maximum of order and ad- 
justment which is possible under the cir- 
cumstances, the traffic ills from which we 
suffer through an antiquated city plan 
can be much tempered. 

It goes without saying, that the ap- 
paratus of transit thus employed in the 
face of the public, should be as present- 
able in design as’ possible. 


The Street the Basic Factor in the City Plan 


Andrew Wright Crawford 
Assistant City Solicitor, Philadelphia 


In answer to a recent request from 
Deer Lodge, Montana, for samples of 
literature on the subject of town improve- 
ment, I sent among other pamphlets a 
copy of an excellent leaflet on City Mak- 
ing, which contains a discussion in a 
preliminary way of city plans. The an- 
swer I received from Deer Lodge was 
that the leaflet would not be wanted 
because—in the words of the letter— 
“Deer Lodge has its city plan.” We 


know that Paris, having grown for 
some centuries, was visited in 1860 by 
one Baron Haussmann, who very ma- 
terially changed the map of the city 
streets. The transformation was tre- 
mendous and we see the beauty of the 
conception after forty years. But the 
city map of Paris is not yet by any man- 
ner of means complete, and proposals 
have just been made for new parkways 
stretching from the very center of the 
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hub of the wheel of Paris to its perime- 
ter. It is evident that Paris has not yet 
completed its city plan. 

But Deer Lodge, Montana, has its 
plan. Perhaps it alone of all the cities 
of all countries in the world has that dis- 
tinction. 

When cities have begun, as many have 
within the last decade, to study their en- 
vironment for the most desirable loca- 
tions for parks, it has been discovered, 
almost without exception, that the places 
most desirable for the purpose are seri- 
ously threatened by the preconceived sys- 
tems of streets laid out on paper without 
any study of the natural beauty of the 
country. An illustration of this conflict 
is offered in the north of Philadelphia. 
Fifth street might have been diverted to 
leave untouched the house in which Ben- 
jamin Franklin lived when he performed 
many of his experiments, but the street 
is straight for some miles. The author- 
ities thought it must continue to run 
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straight, and this house has been de- 
stroyed. If streets were planned to add 
to the interest of the city, instead of de- 
stroying it, they would add to their own 
beauty at the same time, and would not 
materially diminish the directness of the 
course between different parts of the 
city. A result of the outer park move- 
ment is to arouse attention to the way 
the streets and parks should be related 
to one another, and this thought is bound 
to bring under discussion the wisdom of 
the plans of all our cities. 

It has been found that the cities that 
have the best city maps are the cities 
that are most beautiful. Consider Wash- 
ington and Buffalo. It is not through 
luck that these cities have exceptional 
beauty. Washington is the capital of the 
country, and therefore perhaps more at- 
tention was paid to its aesthetic devel- — 
opment. But Buffalo, to my mind the 
second most beautiful city in America,— 
did its citizens intentionally make it more 
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CHANGES PROPOSED FOR THE CITY PLAN OF PARIS. 


If Paris has not its final plan, surely no other city has. The proposed new streets radiating from th 
Paris are indicated in black. and existing streets which it is proposed to alter are ahowie iit Tate. ee * 


PARIS. 


The radial system of streets presents strategic locations for public buildings and _ street 
decorations such as fountains. 


WHAT NATURE HAS DONE FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


beautiful than New York, where the old- 
est park in the country is situated? Did 
not its citizens hustle and bustle for the 
business of the great lakes? And yet 
unconsciously it has become beautiful. 
The reason is because it had a city plan 
based on sound principles. The same is 
true of Paris. L’Enfant planned Wash- 
ington, as well as Buffalo, on beautiful 
lines, and Baron Haussmann adopted 
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the plan sixty years later and made 
Paris a beautiful city. Washingtor 
was planned in 1800, and Haussmann. 
came to Paris sixty years later and built 
the Place de L’Etoile. Yet many think 
Washington was copied after Paris. In 
1901 Washington looked at itself and 
found itself to be beautiful; and, inves- 
tigating the cause, discovered it in its. 
map of streets. 


The Theory 


There is nothing sensational about the 
way a street shall run. No newspaper 
will give a scare headline because a street 
is diverted from a right angle to an acute 
angle. And yet the charm of the city 
is very likely dependent upon that de- 
flection. I do not mean that, if a city 
has not been well planned in the begin- 
ning, all possibility of beauty is gone 
forever ; but I mean to say that its possi- 
bilities are not as great as if the funda- 
mental plan of city streets had been 
based on sound principles. It is as hard 
to tack beauty on a city badly planned 
as to tack it on a bridge badly planned. 
lt is not impossible, but it is difficult, 
therefore let all tmprovement associa- 
tions pay attention to what their city 
councils and engineers are doing when 
they plan new streets. It is not an ex- 
hilarating subject. But it is absolutely 
fundamental. Parks, bridges and play- 
grounds, yes, and buildings, are but de- 
tails of the city plan. 

There is one great handicap to good 
street planning. This is the opposition 
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of real estate operators. In order to 
build the greatest number of houses om 
a street, they want it straight and rect- 
angular. They don’t care for the persons. 
who are to live in these houses after- 
wards, and still less do they care for 
the good of the city as a whole. But the 
city should act for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. If there is con- 
flict as to the way a street shall run, the 
city engineers should stick it out for the 
community. 

For level topography no better plan has 
been devised than that of the capital of 
the United States. It consists of a rect- 
angular plan relieved by many diagonal 
lines, From the capitol eight diagonal 
streets radiate, in addition to four streets. 
following the rectangular system; so that 
the capitol is the focus of twelve streets. 
Similarly streets radiate from the White 
House and from other centers. This 
plan has given opportunities for embel- 
lishment to which the Commission on the 
Improvement of the District of Columbia 
calls deserved attention. 


WHAT THE GRIDIRON 


SYSTEM HAS 


PHILADELPHIA, 


DONE FOR 
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Massachusetts avenue is one of the 
finest avenues in the world, and its beau- 
ty is due to the small parks that are pres- 
ent all along the line. Consequently the 
park commission, pointing to the fact 
that Washington has now 275 such tri- 
angular green spots, recommends the 
adoption of the same general policy in 
all outlying sections until Washington 
has more than a thousand. These tri- 
angular green spots are due first of ali 
to the city plan. A gridiron city has no 
such opportunities. The triangular plots 
of ground simply do not exist. It is the 
duty of a city plan—if such an inanimate 
thing can be said to have a duty—to pro- 
vide opportunity. 

An example of the effect of want of 
foresight has been strikingly demonstrat- 
ed in New York in the last ten years, and 
yet very few of the sufferers have real- 
‘zed that their discomfort was due to 
their map of city streets. J am referring 
to the enormous congestion of the elevat- 
ed and surface car service in New York. 
It is the poor people, the people who 
have to work, who have suffered by a 
poor city plan. The map of New York 
is directly responsible for the annoyances 
and injuries which have been caused to 
clerks and stenographers by the morn- 
ing and evening crushes on the New 
York elevated. If as many streets had 
run north and south as run east and west, 
the means of transit would have been 
enormously increased. Instead, the 
greater number of streets run east and 
west between the rivers, while the great- 
est mass of population flows north and 
south. Somebody has said that one of 
the commissioners of 1809, who planned 
New York above Fourteenth street, took 
4 mason’s trowel and laid it on the city 
map; that unfortunately he was stand- 
ing at the side of the table instead of at 
the end, and consequently the city got its 
city plan ninety degrees wrong. That is 
about as much consideration as was 
given to the convenience, and doubtless 
more than was given to the beauty of 
New York. 

In the center of our American cities, 
reconstruction is generally necessary. In 
a few it has been undertaken, in many 
recommended. But no complete recon- 
struction can be looked for at an early 
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date unless our American cities are given & 
the power, long enjoyed by European — 
cities, and long acted upon to their en- 


during advantage, of condemning more 
land than is needed for a new street, in 
order to recoup its expense, in whole or 
in part, by reselling at an advance the 
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residue not needed for the thoroughfare 
itself. The justice of the method is evi- 
dent, because the increment in value 
caused by the city’s act should inure to 
the city. 

That there is an increase in value 
caused by such reconstruction has been 
impressively demonstrated in the last 
four or five years by London’s new 
Kingsway, a thoroughfare one hundred 
feet wide opened through the crowded 
district from Holborn to the Strand. 
The entire cost to the city of the street 
and abutting property was £6,120,380. van 
large part of the abutting property was 
sold for about $22,- y 

000,000, and _ the 
ground rents on 
the remaining por- 
tion more than pay 
the interest on the 
remaining $8,000,- 
000 expended on 
the improvement. 
The city has thus 
gained not merely 
a new and much 
needed thorough- 
fare, but actually 
an increase in its 
yearly income. It 
is no wonder that 
‘the London County 
Council in com- 
menting upon this 
improvement said: 
“The result is most 
encouraging, and shows that the policy 
of allowing councils to acquire sufficient 
property to enable it to benefit by their 
improved values caused by the improve- 
ment, instead of leaving the improved 
values to adjoining owners, is the best 
practical means of carrying out what is 
needed in London.” 

During the last two or three years 
several legislatures have passed acts 
which are steps in this direction. They 
do not attempt to authorize the condem- 
nation of abutting property for all kinds 
of improvements, but concern, with one 
exception, parks and parkways or courts 
of honor. The first act was passed in 
1904 in Ohio. The next year a similar 
bill was added to the code of the public 
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local laws of Maryland. In 1906, Vir- 
ginia passed the most general of all the 
acts permitting the acquisition of prop- 
erty adjoining not merely parks, but 
streets. In 1907 the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed an act that I had 
drawn, which authorizes the acquisition 
of property within two hundred feet of 
any park, parkway or public playground. 
All these acts provide for the acquisition 
of such abutting property in order to pro- 
tect these public grounds in such a way 
as “to preserve the view, appearance, 
light, air and usefulness thereof.” They 
give the power to resell, subject to re- 

: strictions that will 
insure these ob- 
jects. They have 
not been tested in 
the courts, but in 
all likelihood will 
be. The main ques- 
tion that will be 
presented is wheth- 
er or not the con- 
trol of abutting 
property, in order 
to protect a park in 
the ways indicated, 
is a “public use,” 
as that phrase is 
employed in the 
law of eminent do- 
main. I am confi- 
dent that their con- 


be sustained. They 
will blaze the way for giving the power, 
which American cities are as much en- 
titled to as European cities, to take prop- 


erty fronting on a new street, whether a — 


parkway or other kind of thoroughfare, 
in order, frankly, to meet the expense 
of that street. 


ginia act seems to give the authority. 
Another method of saving cost to the 
city and at the same time of adding to 
its attractiveness needs no legislation. It 
merely needs recognition and adoption 
by the city surveyors. The American 
habit of requiring straight streets and 
level ones has caused considerable ex- 
pense that might have been saved in 
suburban sections. The municipality 


stitutionality will — 


This has not yet been — 
attempted except in so far as the Vir- 
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has to pay the abutting property owners 
whether the properties are above or be- 
low the level of the street. It frequently 
happens that these consequential dam- 
ages, which are difficult to estimate, rise 
as high, in the opinion of juries, as the 
real value of the properties themselves. 
If the streets follow the contours it will 
usually be possible to have them graded 
at the natural grade of the surrounding 
property, thereby saving the cost of all 
this consequential damage. ‘The slight 
additional length will not offset this sav- 
ing by any means. The added attractive- 
ness in suburban sections of curving 
streets is so obvious that it needs no 
argument. 

I have not attempted to do more than 
suggest the vital importance of getting 
down to a steady and persistent consid- 
eration of the plan of the way the streets 
of the city shall run. While the streets 
that will probably become main thor- 
oughfares should be generally straight, 
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it is as impossible to dogmatize as it is 
undesirable. Each city has its own prob- 
lem. But each city must see to it that its 
streets shall provide direct and easy 
means of communication, not merely 
north and south, east and west; but 
northwest and southwest, northeast 
and southeast; that the streets shall 
not interfere with places of great nat- 
ural beauty that should be kept as. 
parks and public playgrounds; that the 
streets shall present opportunities for 
embellishment, where naturally there are 
none; that they shall provide strategic 
locations for civic centers, neighborhood 
centers, parks, parkways, playgrounds 
and other similar factors; so that all the 
streets which together constitute the city 
plan, will lead the city, consciously or 
unconsciously, to realize all the possibil- 
ities of beauty already given to it by na- 
ture, and all that can be given to it by 
municipal art. 


The Civic Center—A Dominant Aesthetic 
Feature . 


Sylvester Baxter 
Secretary Metropolitan District Improvement Commission, Boston 


“The civic center” is a term compara- 
tively new. Correspondingly, it might 
be supposed to apply to something new 
—an outgrowth of new impulse for 
scientific and artistic municipal planning, 
developed under the recently aroused and 
very widespread sentiment for what has 
come to be known as “civic improve- 
ment.” In reality, however, it is a new 
name for an old thing. And no more 
excellent testimony to its merit could be 
asked for than the fact that it is not an 
artificial device for meeting a modern 
and chiefly aesthetic demand, but is a 
purely natural growth derived from 
primitive circumstance and from the re- 
quirements of local convenience. 

Whatever is good in a municipal plan 
or an architectural design has an organic 
motive. That is, the plan must be de- 
veloped from the nature of the site and 
must meet the particular needs of the 


case in hand. The good building is not 
a structure first considered as a hand- 
some design, its interior arrangement 
afterwards adapted to the design. The 
building must first be planned ac- 
cording to its purpose. Then whatever 
beauty it may possess must be an ex- 
pression of its organic character. In the 
same way the plan of a village, town or 
city should express the community’s in- 
dividual needs. These needs are primar- 
ily much the same in nearly all cases, but 
they obtain individuality through expres- 
sion in terms of site, as modified by cli- 
mate, historic character, and other fac- 
tors of special environment. 

The germ of the civic center is to be 
found in the country crossroads. From 
the crude beginnings of such a neighbor- 
hood meeting-place may spring the finest 
flower of community development. 
Hence it is that we have such excellent: 
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instances of a civic center as are to be 
seen in many an old New England town 
or village. Here the first parish meet- 
ing house faces upon the common, the 
green, or the more limited square. Op- 
posite stands the town hall. Later, one 
or two other churches may have added 
themselves to the group. Later still an 
addition often made is that of a hand- 
some public library. Very likely the na- 
tional government has built a postoffice. 
Mercantile structures usually fill in the 
spaces between. Other public buildings 
may arise as occasion induces them. One 
of these may be a fire-station, or very 
likely a fine schoolhouse. If the place 
is a county seat there will be a court- 
house. Should the town be of modern 
origin the railway station may form the 
nucleus of the civic center, or a new and 
subsidiary center may spring up at that 
point. 

All the public needs of the community, 
including commercial intercourse, are 
thus likely to be accommodated at the 
center towards which the people natur- 
ally gravitate in their daily comings and 
goings. It is not a forced arrangement. 
In the old New England town this dispo- 
sition of things often has a notable and 
sympathetic charm: the quiet dignity of 
colonial architecture, the homely simplic- 
ity of the houses and the business build- 
ings, the nobility of venerable elms. Some 
of our old towns have most admirably 
striven to conserve this sentiment of his- 
toric quality in their more recent devel- 
opments. Salem is a conspicuous exam- 
ple. There the refined colonialism of 
much of the newer civic and business 
architecture confers a sense of civic unity 
finely manifest in a visible loyalty to the 
traditions of the past. 

Another aspect of the civic center idea 
is to be found in communities where, in 
the absence of an open space about which 
monumental buildings may be grouped, 
such buildings occupy various blocks be- 
tween principal streets in the central part 
of the place. Notable instances of such 
towns are Fairhaven in Massachusetts 
and the Greater Boston suburb of Bel- 
mont. Civic centers of this sort are com- 
monly modern developments. To a de- 
gree they are makeshifts, for while such 
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buildings look well in their ample 
grounds they lack the perspective and the 
vistas that a grouping about an open 
space affords. The magnificent build- 
ings in Fairhaven, upon which H. H. 
Rogers has lavished millions, do not, for 
this reason, appear as well as they other- 
wise might. 

A third form of the civic center is that 
of informal and irregular sequence, il- 
lustrated in the Greater Boston suburb 
of Winchester. This form pleasantly 
adapts itself to refined rural conditions 
where an English-like picturesqueness is 
appropriate. There are to be seen: A 
railway station with spacious public 
grounds, churches nearby, a quiet little 
river with a picturesque parkway cours- 
ing through the town, the great town hall 
with a lofty tower mirrored in the water, 
a Gothic stone church with a beautiful 
high school on rising ground beyond, 
and another fine schoolhouse the other 
side of the town hall. Here there is no 
studied formality, no symmetrical bal- 
ance, but a charming composition in 
which one feature is seen after another 
ii a succession of pictures. 

Great cities, beside their main civic 
centers, like Cleveland’s magnificent 
scheme, should have their subsidiary 
centers where schoolhouses, branch li- 
braries, fire-stations, local social-centers, 
etc., should be effectively grouped about 
some open space, say a minor square or a 
playground. Or there may be groups 
of various character in different parts of 
a great city,—one political, another com- 
mercial, another educational, etc. In 
New York an example of the latter is 
offered by Morningside Heights with the 
great cathedral and the buildings of Co- 
lumbia University. And in Boston the 
groupings on and near the Fens have 
become so extensive as to form a colony 
of art and education. 

Outside of Washington, the Latin- 
American cities offer the best models of 
a civic center to be found on this conti- 
nent. Take Mexico, for instance: On 
one side of the great central plaza, facing 
the south, stands the magnificent cathe- 
dral; the entire east side is occupied by 
the national palace, devoted to the ex- 
ecutive offices of the government; oppo- 
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site the cathedral is the ayuntamiento, 
or city hall, while the side opposite the 
palace is occupied by mercantile struc- 
tures, with wide arcades. In later years 
the scheme has been amplified by the 
construction of a broad avenue, the Cin- 
co de Mayo, upon the axis of the cathe- 
dral towers through to the great public 
garden, the Alameda. At the further 
end of this avenue a magnificent post- 
office building has been erected and a su- 
-perb national theater is under construc- 
tion. 

The most felicitous recent example in 
this country is the magnificent work un- 
dertaken by Cleveland. Here, around a 
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wide open space, appropriately devel- 
oped architecturally and with fine ave- 
nues radiating to other quarters of the 
city, are to be grouped the most monu- 
mental local edifices of the national gov- 
ernment, the city and the county, while 
a magnificent railway station very hap- 
pily enters into the scheme. Equally im- 
portant, and the outcome of most careful 
study, is the similar grouping of public 
buildings in contemplation for St. Louis. 
Plans for several other leading cities are 
now under consideration, or in prepara- 
tion, and the outlook altogether is en- 
couraging. 


The Neighborhood Center—A Moral and 


Educational Factor 


Dwight F. Davis 


Member Public Library Board and Public Bath Commission of St. Louis and Chair- 
man Civic Center Committee of the Civic League of St. Louis 


While as yet the motive underlying 
most city plans has been primarily aes- 
thetic, with the utilitarian and humani- 
tarian motives of secondary importance, 
it is beginning to be understood that the 
lasting value of improvement_work lies 
in its influence on the mind. To build a 
beautiful city is a worthy aim; a higher 
one is to develop it so as to mould the 
character of its people. 

Education is the most potent factor in 
character-building. In a broad sense, all 
education is character-building, and all 
character-building agencies are educa- 
tional. We no longer limit the term of 
education to “reading, ’riting and ’rith- 
metic,” which, after all, serve rather a 
minor, though necessary, part in mod- 
ern education. We are beginning to 
realize that a child may learn more 
through properly-directed play than 
through books. Schools, parks, play- 
grounds, baths, libraries, teach their les- 
sons in different ways but all work to- 
wards the same end. The harmonizing 
and the co-relating of these various agen- 
cies, through the grouping of institu- 
tions, not only aid each separate mem- 
ber of the group to perform a more cf- 
ficient service, but also exercise an influ- 
ence of themselves, apart from the cumu- 


lative effects of the individual members. 
It is this grouping that is properly called 
“the neighborhood center,” and_ the 
forces, influences, and effects of the 
group constitute its importance in the 
city plan. 

The phrase “neighborhood center” is 
often improperly applied to some one in- 
stitution which may satisfy some of the 
needs of a locality. The word is properly 
broader. It means the grouping of all 
the various public, semi-public and pri- 
vate institutions which have as their aim 
the mental, moral, or physical up-build- 
ing of the neighborhood in which they 
are situated. 

The proposed Soulard Market Center 
in St. Louis illustrates this idea. The 
present market, situated in one of the 
most congested districts in the city, con- 
sists at present of two market buildings, 
with an open square for hucksters’ wag- 
ons facing them. Nearby is a police- 
station, and farther away a public school, 
turn-hall, mission church, day nursery, 
large Bohemian cathedral, and three par- 
ish schools. It is proposed to purchase 
the two blocks adjoining the market 
squares for a park and playground, clos- 
ing Julia street between and laying out 
the four blocks as a park, retaining the 
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A suggested treatment which will not interfere with the market place. 


present market features in the northern 
portion. Facing the park a public bath 
and a branch building of the Public Li- 
brary are to be erected. The other block 
facing the park is suggested as the site 
for a model tenement. Julia street is to 
be closed between the park and the ca- 
thedral, some four blocks west, and laid 
out as a walk, with a double row of trees, 
on either side of which will be the public 
school, day nursery, mission church, and 
finally the cathedral and parish schools. 
The accompanying sketch shows the east- 
err portion of the proposed center. 

In the brief discussion which follows, 
the influence and importance of the in- 
dividual members of the group will not 
be considered. We have to do with 
merely the importance and value of the 
neighborhood center as a whole, more 
particularly from the civic standpoint. 

The grouping of institutions would 
center the interests of the locality and 
enable the different institutions to sup- 
plement one another. For example, 
many parents cannot attend evening lec- 
tures at a settlement because they can- 
not leave the children alone at home. A 
playground in the same block would 
obviate this difficulty. Again, the li- 
brary branch sets aside certain reference 
books in connection with some particu- 
lar subject under discussion in the school 
or settlement nearby. In many ways the 
proximity of these institutions to one an- 
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other would add to the efficiency of each. 

Grouping several public buildings 
around a neighborhood park would fur- 
nish opportunity for a common architec- 
tural and landscape treatment, thus add- 
ing to the intrinsic beauty of each. Pub- 
lic buildings are too often planned with- 
out reference to the surroundings, and 
their beauty is marred by unsightly 
neighbors. 

The neighborhood center would fos- 
ter civic pride and its influence extend 
to every home in the district. In St. 
Louis recently a school building and a 
public bath were erected about the same 
time in a congested district. Before the 
buildings were finished, many of the old 
buildings nearby were painted and the 
bricks pointed up, yards were cleaned, 
and the whole district took on an appear- 
ance of comparative cleanliness. 

It is in relation to the immigrant that 
the neighborhood center would perform 
one of its most important functions. The 
congested districts are populated largely 
by the foreign-born. The immigrant on 
arriving at a strange city takes up his 
home near. those speaking his native 
tongue, and is brought little in contact 
with the world outside of his own neigh- 
borhood. He speaks his own language, 
and reads his own newspapers. The only 
American institution with which he is 
brought in contact is the police-station, 
where he is summoned to answer for the 
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violation of some ordinance of which he 
is entirely ignorant. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that he is sus- 
picious of American institutions, that 
government to him means punishment 
rather than protection, that he should 
learn to hate all constituted authority. 
Why not bring this same foreigner in 
contact with the Lest of our civilization, 
and teach him that our government is 
maintained for his welfare, not for his 
punishment? Such a neighborhood cen- 
ter in charge of a person who understood 
the difficulties of the foreigner would 


offer an unusual opportunity for social 
service. 
Finally, | the neighborhood centers 


would serve as rallying-places for the 
develop.nent of neighborhood feeling, 
the lack of which has much to do with 
our present corruption and _ inefficiency 
in political life. No matter with what 
new charters or schemes of government 
we may try to remedy present conditions, 
the prosperity or failure of our municipal 
governments will depend upon the char- 
acter of the people and the interest they 
take in local affairs. Charters and 
schemes may aid in the development of 
this interest, but in the last analysis if 
the people are corrupt the government 
will be corrupt. The failure of our mu- 
nicipal governments has been due in the 
past not to the fact that the great mass 
of the people are corrupt, for that is not 
the case, but rather to the fact that the 
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great majority of the citizens have not 
taken an interest in local affairs. If 


aroused on any one subject, the people 
will for a short time indicate their desire 
for honest, efficient public service. Only 
the development of a strong sense of 
civic feeling will insure a continuance of 
this interest. If each little group in a 
city takes a strong, personal interest in 
the affairs that concern that district, and 
insists upon the election of honest and 
efficient public servants to look after 
those affairs, the political problem will 
be on the high-road to solution. The 
neighborhood center, by focalizing the 
snterests of the neighborhood, would 
tend to develop this feeling. Improve- 
ment associations would be formed to 
look after the interests of the district, and 
politicians would be forced to respect 
their wishes. These local associations 
would also afford an opportunity for the 
dissemination of information, and for the 
arousing of public sentiment. The inter- 
est of the members would inevitably be 
aroused in affairs that concern the 
whole city and would lead to the develop- 
ment of a strong public opinion, demand- 
ing that the citizens’ wishes be fulfilled. 

The neighborhood center thus has a 
value of itself, apart from its aesthetic 
importance in the city plan. Indeed, if 
the results in any way justify the theories 
herein advanced, the neighborhood cen- 
ter will become by far the most impor- 
tant member of the plan. 


The Park in Its Relation to Physical Geography 
and the City Plan’ 


Henry A. Barker 


Secretary Metropolitan Park Commission, Providence, R. ae 


It is time for the civic architect to 
assert himself. If former generations 
failed to consider him as an essential 
factor in civilization, it was because few 
foresaw that the age of great cities was 
at hand, and so most of the great cities 
have sprung into being quite heedless 
of their growing needs,—vast, haphaz- 
ard conglomerations of buildings crowd- 


The illustrations for this article are taken from the 
providence Metropolitan Park Report. 


ing over the landscape unintelligently or 
quite without design —overwhelming 
all the natural assets that are of vital 
value to their people. 

Amid man-made surroundings most 
of the future Americans appear destined 
—(I had almost said condemned)—to 
dwell, and the cities wherein they must 
spend their years and find their oppor- 
tunities for work and play; for “life, lib- ’ 
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~erty an the pursuit of happiness” must 
be adapted! to their destiny and made the 
most perfect, as even now they are the 
most important, of all human creations. 
It is through the park systern that the 
three essentials offered by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to all of its peo- 
ple must be provided. 

In the greater centers, where the proc- 
ess of herding has gone on unregulated 
and unchecked for a considerable time, 
congested districts have spread over 
many square miles, and dismal streets 
- closely bordered by interminable rows of 
many-celled prisons, suggesting giant 
but grimy honeycombs, stretch on and 
on in hopeless ugliness for seemingly 
endless distances. 

These great cities must pay a mighty 
penalty for their prosperity, and strive by 
drastic methods to undo, so far as pos- 
sible, their mistakes of the past, but the 
radical and costly alterations now neces- 
sary to fit them for the abode of a civil- 
ized race must furnish warning and guid- 
ance for the development of their newer 
neighborhoods and for other towns not 
yet grown great. 

Happily, it is no longer necessary to 
argue that parks are vital public utilities 
and as necessary amid the vast city des- 
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erts of huddled tenements as are other 
oases upon the deserts of burning sands. 
For a while they were looked upon as 
pretty ornaments or luxuries that might 
be acquired by the surplus wealth of 
later years, like costly paintings upon 
the walls of a mansion or jewelry upon 
its wealthy owner. The civic architect, 
however, and all the rest of us, must per- 
ceive that they are essentials and must 
be provided as intelligently and as surely 
as transportation systems, and _ public 
water and sewers. Their proper pro- 
viding, moreover, requires full recogni- 
tion from the very beginning, for in no 
other feature of the city plan does early 
neglect impose more grievous burdens of 
future taxation. 

Through all historic times, intelligence 
and skill have been exerted to the ut- 
most in the planning of individual struc- 
tures for their varied purposes, even 
though none of them were to minister to 
more than a small proportion of the peo- 
ple, or for more than a few generations. 
Not so, however, with the dwelling place 
of the multitude—that most nearly eter- 
nal of all human institutions—the city. 
When we consider the manifold activ- 
ities and needs and desires; the comfort 
and convenience and development of all 
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of the kinds of people who are to live in 
it throughout the ages, the problem of 
how to meet these requirements most 
fully and with the least necessity for fu- 
ture alteration, becomes a stupendous 
task for the architect, although one that 
has been strangely neglected. 

The degree of wisdom and foresight 
employed in the work will be largely 
measured in the future tax rate and the 
general prosperity. 

In any comprehensive plan for parks 
and public grounds, it is necessary to 
consider the needs of the whole commu- 
nity rather than that of any single por- 
tion, and to realize that most of our 
American cities that were well placed 
at the outset may be counted upon to 
double their populations every twenty 
or thirty years. It is generally admit- 
ted that park bonds (especially for the 
acquirement of land), since they are rep- 
resented by permanent and never deteri- 
orating public assets, and save vast sums 
to future generations, should be issued 
for very long periods. Since it is ob- 
viously poor economy to consider the 
needs of less than fifty years of future 
growth, we must bear in mind that by 
the end of that time the average city of 
today will probably be from three to five 
times as populous as it is now. 

Early indications and well recognized 
general tendencies common to most 
towns will give a very fair idea of the 
directions in which building operations 
will naturally take place; of the sections 
best suited for future residence ; for man- 
ufacturing, for commerce and public re- 
creation; of the arteries of travel that 
must be emphasized and the open spaces 
that must be provided for the congrega- 
tion of greatly increased numbers of peo- 
ple. 


The park project divides itself into: 


1. Playgrounds, small parks and neigh- 
borhood recreation centers. 

2. Large parks and public reserva- 
tions. 

3. Connecting parkways, drives and 
boulevards. 

Of course, we may differ as to just 
how far cities shall go in providing spe- 
cial entertainment for the different 
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classes of their people, as, for example, 
whether they would be justified in fur- 
nishing winter concerts, like Rochester, 
N. Y., and so many European cities ; or 
zoological gardens and speedways, like 
so many others. This much is generally 
admitted, however:—there must be an 
abundance of playgrounds, with simple 
gymnastic apparatus, wading ponds and 
sand gardens for the very youngest cit- 
izens, public baths and running tracks 
and baseball fields for their elders, and 
some little suggestion at least of fresh- 
ness and bloom to brighten the lives of 
the tenement dwellers. 

These little parks, which are so essen- 
tial, have but slight relation to the gen- 
eral plan of the city, because they must 
be distributed rather arbitrarily over its 
area at frequent intervals, like schools 
or fire stations, and offer their refresh- 
ing influence within not more than ten 
minutes’ walk of every dwelling in the 
city. To provide these, the larger cities 
are just now tearing down acres of build- 
ings in thickly congested neighborhoods, 
and incidentally abolishing some of their 
worst slums, but it is evident that at the 
beginning they might have provided 
them at a very slight cost. These are 
but imperfect substitutes for the natural 
country, and they do not in any sense 
diminish the necessity for the larger 
parks and the great outlying systems of 
pleasure grounds. 

When we come to discuss these larger 
parks, two general classes of locations 
will offer themselves :— 

1. The places which of greatest pres- 
ent value for public resort, where open 
spaces are most necessary, or which de- 
serve preservation for their natural 
beauty, attractiveness or historic inter- 
est. 

2. The areas which are ill adapted or 
unduly expensive for development as 
commercial or residential districts, or are 
otherwise destined to be plague spots 
or slums. 

The first class requires no present com- 
ment, but the kinds of places it includes 
are very apt to belong also to the second 
class. In the second class, the reluctant 
taxpayer and the park designer are 
quite in accord. 


. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER FRONTS 
Bay or Riverside Suburbs near a City 


7VPICAL PLAN 


OF SHORE SETTLEMENT 
NARRAGCANSETTBAY. 


ABOUT FIFTEEN HOUSEHOLDERS Of BROAODLIELD MONOPOLIZE 
THE WHOLE SHORE FRONT * THE REST OF THE PEOPLE MUST 
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AN ADMIRABLE EXCEPTION-—A 


We find in almost every city many so- 
called “waste places” that are the de- 
spair of the engineer and the sorrow of 
the real estate dealer, and their early 
reservation as park sites may often save 
millions of dollars in the development of 
the city. Even if they have been consid- 
erably encroached upon, economy may 
still demand the giving up of ill advised 
attempts to make them into conventional 
streets and dwelling sites. 
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WXEO WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS FROM THE"OEAOD ENDS” 


RAL STREETS* OFTEN THESE ARE BUILT UPON, ALSO, 


PROMENADE ALONG THE SHORE. 


Many of the towns that are now ug- 
liest might have been among the most 
picturesque and beautiful had the rela- 
tionship between municipal economy and 
the public reservation system been ear- 
lier understood, for it is often far easier 
to develop the “city beautiful” than it is 
to build up the city horrible. 

Almost invariably there has been a 
choice between a park or a slum; be- 
tween a feature of splendid distinc- 
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tion and value, or a region of ragged 
degradation, whenever a precipitous 
hillside or a little winding river, a 
deep ravine or a waterfront, was 
found upon the site of a future me- 
tropolis. There are some cities, to be 
sure, built upon the level prairie, like In- 
dianapolis, or upon a gently rising plain, 
like Detroit, where the municipal engi- 
neer may lay out any sort of a street 
arrangement that suits his fancy. Gen- 
erally, not being fanciful at all, and not 
very practical either if history furnishes 
a criterion, he has laid down a conven- 
tional gridiron with all its angles true, 
and its blocks as square and regular as 
the ones upon the checker board, though 
it happens that in both Indianapolis and 
Detroit the plan is made admirable by 
the great diagonal avenues which give 
direct access to the city’s heart. 

The gridiron city, with its uncompro- 
mising right angles and its streets desig- 
nated by numerals or letters of the alpha- 
bet, prevails in the new states, but un- 
less it is built upon a level prairie floor 
its appearance of smooth regularity must 
exist only upon the accommodating 
maps. Wherever there is a steep hill, 
a deep ravine, or the incurve of a river 
shore, there must be dead ends and 
broken sections that all the misapplied 
wealth of the town can hardly overcome 
except in the most valuable and impor- 
tant districts. Witness Omaha and cities 
of its kind, built on steep bluffs that rise 
in successive ridges like the waves of 
the sea. Parallel with these waves, some 
of the streets may extend with compara- 
tively few interruptions; but the others, 
that should cross them, are lost again and 
again in the trough of the waterless sea 
between the wave crests. Until the en- 
gineer shall have reduced the whole city- 
site to a medium grade and to the mo- 
notonous regularity of a dancing floor, 
the streets must appear and reappear in 
fragments on the successive hilltops. 
The costly process of making deep cuts 
and mighty fills that is constantly going 
on, leaves the houses that were already 
built perched high on lofty banks or sub- 
merged in great square holes. The rail- 
roads, as well as the rivers and the ra- 
vines, pay but little regard to the con- 
ventions of the map. They strike for the 
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center of the town’ by the shortest and 
most level way, just as the highways 
really ought to have done but do not, and 
as a result they give merry jest to the 
preciously regular city plan and break it 
up into many disjointed fragments, like 
a sectional puzzle picture that the cat 
has played with. 

In contrast to this, in several of the 
older cities like Boston and Providence, 
the principal highways were first laid out 
by the meandering cows, who strolled out 
from the first tiny settlement in various 
directions to outlying pasture lands, care- 
fully avoiding rocks and thickets and 
swampy places, as the Indians had done 
with their trails still earlier. As the 
cowpath was bent, so was the street in- 
clined, and the various eccentricities of 
direction on many a crowded highway of 
to-day may testify to the bovine belief 
that the “longest way around” is often 
“the shortest way home.” But it must 
be said in favor of the Indians and the 
practical cows, as against the engineers 
of the newer school, that they laid down 
their thoroughfares in the direction of 
speediest communication and never elect- 
ed to go around two sides of a block 
when they could go across; nor to choose 
ways impassable without complete and 
costly reconstruction. And so, these 
main highways generally lead some- 
where, after all. 

But in all town planning, good and 
bad, after all of the land best adapted 
for residence purposes or for business 
uses has been platted in the ways most 
convenient and feasible for its purposes, 
there will remain, in most of the places 
upon which cities are built, and all 
around them, the features that by nature 
were especially picturesque and_ strik- 
ing. The population will live and work 
and extend itself out over the valleys and 
level lands along the lines of least resist- 
ance. The steeper hillsides and the edges 
of the waterways are better adapted for 
breathing places and recreation grounds 
than for any other purpose that can be 
conceived. As these places are the cheap- 
est, because least adapted for commercial 
or residential uses, we may be sure that 
the scenes that are fairest and the places 
that are most picturesque will, unless re- 
served, become the shabbiest by the city’s 
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growth. The 
little rivers will 
become _ pesti- 
lence bearers 
and open sew- 
ers. The frag- 
ments of ponds 
remaining un- 
filled will be 
nuisances to all 
their surround- 
ing neighbor- 
hoods. The 
steep and rocky 
hillsides will 
present ever- 
lasting prob- 
lems of street 
>onstruction. 
The drainage of the lowlands will be 
ever troublesome. A logical instead of 
a whimsical or accidental development 
would make a city most attractive in 
those parts where otherwise it would be 
most shockingly ugly, ragged and ill- 
arranged. 

Thus there are few cities that would 
not have fared better in their municipal 
economy if they had set aside for the rec- 
reation of the people such troublesome 
sections as these, ‘upon the development 
of which enormous sums have been lav- 
ished for engineering expense that can 
never be “made good.” A rocky hill- 
side or a deep ravine through which a 
stream flows; a craggy summit com- 
manding a view for miles around; a 
swamp that needs but little care to fit it 
for the growth 
of horticultural 
treasures, a val- 
ey tat. tine 
floods of spring- 
time must al- 
ways overflow 
unless they are 
provided for by 
great _ costly 
walled-in chan- 
nels ;—these are 
the places that if 
Stews Ge | 10f 
public use and 
gradually im- 
proved in con- 
formity with 
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THE FOREIGN WAY 
The River Ouze, Bedford, England. 


Planning pei 
‘natural condi- 
tions and a co- 
herent plan be- ' 
come things of 
beauty and 
joys forever. 
Nature has evi- 
dently intended 
them for play- 
grounds and 
recreation 
places rather 
than for the 
dwellings of 
her people, and 
it is usually tol- 
erably easy to 
decide what 
their purpose 
should be. The march of progress does 
not demand the creation of slums. It 
does not demand the denial of breath- 
ing places: or scenes of beauty within 
easy reach of every denizen of the city. 
It does not forgive the unintelligent, 
costly hit-or-miss conglomeration of the 
average American town. 

So the park system has a very definite 
and economic relation to the city plan. It 
provides that fresh air and happy sur- 
roundings,—which are the two greatest 
factors for efficiency of labor and the 
well being of the people,—shall be pro- 
vided in the places of natural attraction; 
it preserves the waters from defilement 
by keeping the shanty builder from their 
edges; it saves the municipality vast 
sums that would be spent in trying to 
pervert certain 
portions of the 
domain to uses 
that they are not 
adapted for. It 
declares the 
public right of 
access to the 
waterfront and 
sets aside public 
reservations 
along the river 
edges with bor- 
dering roads 
that connect the 
otherwise “dead 
ends” of the 
streets that run 


THE AMERICAN WAY. 
Lower Woonasquatucket, Providence. 
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down thereto. The connecting links be- 
tween the various parklands surround 
the city with a girdle of beauty and give 
convenient access from every outlying 
district to every other one. 

Of the formal gardens and of the em- 
bellishments that must be provided in the 
civic center, or of the broad boulevards 
enriched by foliage and trees that usually 
connect the center with the ring of encir- 
cling parks, I have not spoken, because 
the relation of these to the rest of the 
city plan is obvious. 

It must be admitted that in many por- 
tions of many cities, tracts which are 
naturally quite unfitted for building op- 
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erations must be prepared for such uses 
even at enormous cost. In other sec- 
tions or in other cities, there may exist 
no places of especial fitness for the rec- 
reation of the people, yet playgrounds 
must be provided within easy reach of 
every home. The general principle is 
evident, however, that the places least 
fitted for the building up of houses and 
the development of city streets are usu- 
ally the ones best suited for other pur- 
poses quite as important to the city’s wel- 
fare, and that the city acts wisely and 
economically which early recognizes the 
distinctions and obligations of natural 
fitness of site. 


A Hint from Germany 
Suburban Areas should be Controlled 


Howard Woodhead 
Butler College 


The modern city plan is the result of 
the errors of the past. Formerly, cities 
grew without any conscious planning. 
Modern conditions demanded changes in 
such cities, however, and there followed 
street corrections and the rebuilding of 
whole city districts. 

The planning of suburbs is an out- 
growth of the correction of these errors 
of the past. Few cities are carefully 
planned from the beginning ; but the fur- 
ther growth of cities—the suburban areas 
—can be so planned. 

The foremost consideration in city 
planning must be given to the street, as 
a means of expediting traffic. The im- 
portance of traffic to the modern city is 
so great that it would be advisable to 
consider its claims before we take up the 
actual planning of suburbs. 

It is the street which makes the city 
possible, and it is the street which permits 
the growth of the city. City expansion 
follows street extension; and the building 
up of a city follows along the lines of 
streets. 

The older German cities have realized 
the importance of streets that are ade- 
quately wide and straight to serve the 
needs of modern city traffic, and have ex- 
pended great sums of money in widening 
and straightening the chief streets in the 
older and more central parts. Thus the 


cities of Frankfurt, Niirnberg, Darm- 
stadt, Dresden, and Halle have cut new 
streets through the older portions in order 
to meet the needs of modern commerce. 

Old German cities were surrounded by 
walls for protection. City walls were 
very durable, and so formed fixed bar- 
riers against urban expansion, with the 
result that houses crowded one another, 
covering all available space within the 
city walls, the street being merely the left- 
over space between the buildings. Such 
a condition is now, however, a thing of 
the past, and a walled city is an interest- 
ing curiosity. Since the removal of city 
walls, in the ’seventies, there has been a 
more or less gradual merging of city and 
country, and the cities have slowly begun 
to have suburban problems. 

With the heart of the city congested, 
the growth of commerce and industry was 
restricted. It became necessary to inau- 
curate street improvements; and, in some 
cases, whole areas were razed to make 
way for new modern streets. Thus 
Hamburg bought up areas of dilapidated 
houses, razed them, laid out the districts 
anew and rebuilt them with modern 
buildings. Cities were growing and the 
demands of traffic were great and imme- 
diately insistent. It was costly to blot 
out whole congested areas and rebuild 
them with modern buildings on well- 
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planned modern streets ; but industry and 
commerce demanded the change and so 
benefited by it that it was proved to be 
a good investment. 

The necessity for street improvement 
and for the rebuilding of poorly planned 
areas in the central districts of German 
cities called the attention of the officials 
to the advantage that would come to the 
community if careful planning should re- 
move such necessity in the future. The 
errors of the past showed the possibility 
of further errors in the present and fu- 
ture, and they began to study the plan- 
ning of cities. Paris and Vienna, two 
carefully rebuilt cities, furnished the 
models which were most diligently 
studied. 

New cities could be planned, to be 
sure, but where were they to be located? 
The great and growing cities were al- 
ready calling for attention to be paid to 
rebuilding. That was the chief need. But 
there was another need which also de- 
manded attention. The cities were 
spreading, and new districts were com- 
ing to be included in the urban area. It 
was seen that it would be necessary to 
care for these suburban districts if the 
errors of the past were not to be repeated. 
The planning of new suburbs and the con- 
trol by the municipal authorities of the 
suburban area that was likely to be in- 
cluded in the urban area within a reason- 
able time, were steps seen to be of para- 
mount importance. Indeed, more atten- 
tion is now being given to the planning 
of suburbs in Germany (Stadterweite- 
rungsplane) than to the planning of 
whole cities. The city plan is the result 
of past growth. The most that can be 
done is to improve it. The improvements 
already made, however, are seen to be 
prophetic of the city plan of the future. 
The lesson is learned from the changes 
that have to be made, and so all future 
parts of the city are benefited. 

The need for care in the building of 
suburbs is not confined to Germany, but 
is everywhere apparent. The crowded 
cities of England—London and Leeds 
for example—are being surrounded by 
areas filled with rows on rows of little 
brick cottages, absolutely deficient as to 
architectural features, without any gar- 
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dens, and crowded together regardless 
of any plan. These suburbs are less 
squalid than are the crowded districts in 
the heart of the town, but they are hardly 
any less unsightly and monotonous. In 
America we permit the owner of a sub- 
division to parcel out his lots as he 
wishes, and to make such restrictions as 
to the building line, the size of the build- 
ing lots, and the character of the build- 
ings to be erected, as may suggest them- 
selves to him. German municipal au- 
thorities are more careful—though it 
must not be supposed that this work is 
always in the hands of municipal officers. 
They acquire control of the immediate 
suburban area through annexation, and 
lay it out for the municipality—extending 
the city streets into the outlying terri- 
tory, laying out parks and squares, deter- 
mining the direction and width of the 
streets (thus fixing the dimensions of 
blocks and building lots and the propor- 
tional height of the buildings to be erect- 
ed)—in short, they plan the future de- 
velopment of the city. 

There is, of course, some danger of a 
cast-iron uniformity in city plan and ar- 
chitecture where the power thus put into 
the hands of municipal officers is too 
great. On the other hand it is readily 
seen that there is perhaps too much free- 
dom given to the owner (or platter) of 
a subdivision near an American city. 
Some sort of supervision there ought al- 
ways to be, even though it be confined 
to a few general rules; for the plan when 
finally fixed will probably endure for 
centuries. It may be that the municipal 
department in charge of such work in 
some German cities represents too limit- 
ed a number of interests. If it were pos- 
sible to get some sort of municipal com- 
mission to act on behalf of the municipal- 
ity and to recognize the meaning of its 
work for the common welfare in the fu- 
ture as well as in the present, we could 
doubtless accomplish something of bene- 
fit in the development of our suburban 
areas here in America. We have already 
found a way to accomplish our purposes 
along other similar lines—as, for exam- 
ple, by means of municipal art commis- 
sions, and we should be able to do some- 
thing for the wiser planning of suburban 
areas. 
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Benjamin C. Marsh 


All public improvements should be 
scrutinized with a view to the benefits 
they will confer upon those most need- 
ing such benefits. The grouping of pub- 
lic buildings, and the installation of 
speedways, parks and drives, which af- 
fect only moderately the daily lives of 
the city’s toilers, are important ; but vast- 
ly more so is the securing of decent 
home conditions for the countless thou- 
sands who otherwise can but occasionally 
escape from their squalid, confining sur- 
roundings to view the architectural per- 
fection and to experience the zsthetic de- 
lights of the remote improvements. 

The right of the citizen to leisure, to 
health, to care in sickness, to work un- 
der normal conditions, and to live under 
conditions which will not impair his 
health or his efficiency, is coming to be 
recognized as fully as the right of the 
state to restrain the wrong-doer or its 
duty to protect property. The recogni- 
tion of these rights of the citizen car- 
ries with it a recognition that the scope 
of governmental activity needs to be ex- 
tended, its initiative untrammelled by 
constitutional limitations and its serv- 
ices given when they will be of the great- 
est value. John Stuart Mill is not re- 
garded as an erratic philosopher on the 
rights of the state, but we are only gradu- 
ally beginning to appreciate his dictum 
that the best form of government is that 
which makes it as hard as possible for a 
citizen to do wrong, and as easy as pos- 
sible for him to do right—in a word, that 
the state should anticipate the needs of 
its constituent members and be pre- 
pared to meet them. 

This is especially true as regards those 
relations which are to be permanent. 
The difficulty of differentiating where in- 
come is concerned between confiscation 
and regulation, is acknowledged, and this 
difference the courts are frequently called 
upon to determine. In a recent argument 
made by James M. Beck against the 
eighty cent gas bill the court appealed to 
him for a definition of the distinction, 
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and Mr. Beck is reported to have replied 
readily : 

Regulation is the orderly ascertainment 
of what is a reasonable rate, with its en- 
forcement—confiscation is the seizing of all 
property or earning power without any al- 
lowance as to its compensation. 


The spirit of this definition of a well. 
known and astute corporation lawyer we 
can accept as the basis for the action of a 
city involved in the term town planning. 
Recognizing the tendency of industry 
and commerce to centralization and the 
consequent growth of cities large or 
small, the city decides that the rights of 
those who are here, or who are to come, 
are paramount, and that no one citizen 
and no small groups of citizens may 
mortgage the welfare of others by fail- 
ing to respect and make provision for 
such welfare. 

England is paying much attention to 
the proper planning of her cities, and 
John S. Nettlefold of Birmingham has 
prepared a bill for the coming session of 
Parliament providing that 
a local authority may from time to time by 
resolution determine that plans shall be pre- 
pared indicating the. manner in which the 
making, providing, laying out, widening or 
improving of any streets or open spaces in 


their districts or in any part or parts thereof 
shall be carried out, 


and indicating the method in which the 
authority may enforce these require- 
ments. 

The method of purchase of land by 
the city, when that is necessary, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Nettlefold as follows: 


On the question of land purchase, it always 
seems to me that it would be perfectly fair 
if state governments or local authorities, that 
is to say the representatives of the public, 
whatever they may be called, had the right 
to buy anybody’s land on condition that 
they gave in exchange public stock secured 
on that land to an amount, and at a rate of 
interest sufficient to give the landowner the 
same income as that he is now getting. The 
landowner would be no loser by the trans- 
action, and the public, whose representatives 
have bought the land, would not lose by the 
transaction, as the whole essence of the thing 
is that the scrip issued shall give the same 
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income and no more than the income derived 
from the land. Any fair-minded, impartial 
person cannot possibly call this confiscatory. 
It is a fair exchange on sound business lines. 


The officials of Liverpool, too, are to 
introduce a bill into Parliament granting 
the city the right to determine the num- 
ber of houses per acre, and the heights 
of the houses. As Liverpool already en- 
forces its regulation that every lodger 
under ten must have 200 cubic feet of 
space in a room, and every one over 
ten, 400 cubic feet, and that when a room 
is used as a day room as well as a bed 
room that every inmate must have at least 
400 cubic feet this will absolutely pre- 
vent overcrowding. It is the intention 
to limit the density of popul4tion to about 
200 per acre immediately, even in the 
center of the city, and to reduce this to a 
hundred or less in outlying parts of the 
city. : 

The awakening sense of civic respon- 
sibility is evidenced by the hearty accept- 
ance of these principles by the Interna- 
tional Housing Congress which met dur- 
ing the last summer in London. When it 
is remembered that in 1901 London had 
only 4,903 acres with a density of between 
150 and 200 people to the acre as against 
the average of nearly 150 to the acre in 
1905 for the whole island of Manhattan, 
the comparative freedom of London from 
congestion of population is appreciated. 
Even so the horror of this condition ap- 
pals thoughtful Londoners. 

The conclusions reached by the hous- 
ing committee sent by the City of Bir- 
mingham during the summer of 1906 to 
study housing conditions in Germany 
and other countries are being univer- 
sally adopted in English cities. 


The creation of new congested districts 
without the necessaries of healthy life now 
going on in large cities, can only be prevent- 
ed by obtaining power to forbid the erection 
of any new buildings except in accordance 
with a general plan for developing all un- 
covered land within the city boundaries. 
For the preparation of this plan a special 
committee should be appointed consisting 
of representatives from the public works, 
health, baths and parks, tramways, and 
housing committees, together with an arch- 
itect, builder, medical man, lawyer, surveyor, 
and estate agent to be co-opted by the council 
for their special knowledge of housing re- 
quirements and land development, 
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The need for excess condemnation and 
larger initiative for the city they appre- 
ciate, and assert that “the healthy de- 
velopment of the city would undoubtedly 
be much assisted if the council could ob- 
tain power to purchase land without, as 
at present, being obliged to specify the 
exact purpose for which the land is to 
be used.” 

Much of our social effort in American 
cities to better living conditions is after- 
sight instead of foresight, and we are 
engaged in the tremendous and impos- 
sible task of trying to end the evils we 
have helped to cause or to perpetuate. 
The German town plan contemplates a 
very different attitude as is described by 
another writer in this issue. 

It is the special purpose of this paper 
to indicate that such rational planning 
is essential in order to protect those who 
without it must sacrifice for mere shelter 
so much of their income and savings as 
to compel them to lower their standard 
of ‘living or to appeal to charity. 

To this end five distinct functions 
should be involved in the system of town 
planning : 

1. The limitation of the area within which 


factories may be located (like fire lines), 


and the securing by the municipality of 
proper facilities for transportation of freight 
by canal, railroad, subway, etc. 

2. The determination by the municipality 
of the districts or zones within which houses 
of a given height may be erected, the num- 
ber of houses which may be erected per 
acre, the site to be covered and consequently 
the density of population per acre. 

3. The securing by the municipality of the 
proper means of transportation of the people. 

4. The provision of adequate streets, open 
spaces, parks and playgrounds in anticipa- 
tion of the needs of a growing community. 

5. The right of excess condemnation, i. e., 
the authority to condemn more than the area 
to be used for the immediate purposes con- 
templated by the condemnation, so that ul- 
timately the city makes no net expenditure 
for land to be used for public purposes. 


To consider at greater length the limi- 
tation of areas within which factories 
may be established: We grant of course 
that men and women should not be re- 
quired to spend two or three hours a 
day in going to and from their work. 
Are we yet equally honest in acknowledg- 
ing that unless factories and places of 
employment afford. proper habitation 
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within a given limit of time and money, 
those who must work in them will herd 
within this time and money limit, no mat- 
ter what inducements to lead a normal 
life may be offered them elsewhere? 

To limit the areas within which fac- 
tories may be erected is to recognize the 
right of the workingman to leisure, and 
to a home life during the time when he 
is not employed. But it is essential, in 
order that factories may be able to com- 
pete with others, and that there may not 
be a waste in loading and unloading, that 
proper transportation facilities should be 
provided. It is futile to prohibit the lo- 
cation of a factory on Manhattan Island, 
for instance, in the midst of a population 
of 500 to the acre, but where it has the 
best of transportation facilities, and to 
order it to locate in a remote part of 
Queens, where land may be cheap and 


the population only five to the acre, but: 


wheie there are absolutely no transporta- 
tion facilities. The city should therefore 
have the right to say to the prospective 
employer of labor: “Before you locate 
your factory we must be assured that 
due regard is had to the welfare of those 
whom you will employ, and we stand 
ready to help you in securing the proper 
transportation facilities for your freight, 
etc.” 

The determination of the zones within 
which dwellings of various heights may 
be erected, is only an extension of the 
health and police regulations of most 
American cities, analogous in spirit to 
the regulations of boards of health, etc., 
as to the number of cubic feet of air 
space required in rooms for each adult 
or minor. It is radically different from 
this provision, however, in that the re- 
striction as to houses may much more 
readily be enforced, if once enacted. 

In a handbook written recently by 
Percy Alden and E. E. Hayward the fol- 
lowing standard of living for British 
workmen is enunciated : 

The minimum for the average working- 
man’s family is a cheap but well built house 
with four or five suitable rooms together 
with a quarter acre garden or at least with 
a fair-sized court-yard. The site should be 
a healthy one, and the house perfectly sani- 


tary, well lighted, well ventilated and well 
drained and—(here follows the _ crucial 
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point) —this accommodation must be sup- 
plied at a low rental or it will be found be 
yond the means of the working classes. 

It is admittedly taken for granted in 
this article that the crowding of people 
three or four hundred to the acre is not 
the ideal of housing conditions for which 
American cities are striving, and al- 
though we do not now attempt to secure 
any such standard as the British why 
should we admit any lower standard? 

With the increase of population in our 
great cities it is becoming increasingly 
dificult for workingmen; with a family 
income of $15 a week, or $700 a year, 
to secure within the city limit homes 
with even a,minimum of garden space 
which they can afford to rent. {tis 
equally true that, unless wanton specu- 
lation in land is restrained, no land will 
be available for such homes. And such 
speculation can best be stopped by the 
action of the government in determining 
what sections of the city shall be main- 
tained as residence sections for working 
people. If the prospective purchaser 
knows that a five or six story tenement 
can legally be built in any vacant corn- 
field, covering seventy or eighty per cent 
of the lot, he will pay a price for the land 
that will compel him to erect such tene- 
ments to recoup himself. When once an 
exorbitant sum has been paid for the 
land, the rent for the house must not only 
pay the interest on the cost of its con- 
struction, provide for deterioration, loss 
by vacancies, etc., but also guarantee the 
last purchaser of the property a remu- 
nerative interest on the money he has 
invested. It is because regulation and 
not confiscation of property rights is con- 
templated that it is imperative that cities 
should determine zones of buildings. 
Should the city government attempt to 
restrict in the way indicated, the nature 
and number of buildings to be erected 
for residential purposes in old and built 
up portions of the city, confiscation of 
property rights would, in many cases, 
result because of the enormous economic 
values of land in sections of the city used 
for business purposes and the prices al- 
ready paid for the land. Where the maxi- 
mum income is even approximately de- 
termined in advance, loss by speculation 
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is prevented since anticipated use of land 
determines the price paid for it, and no 
one is injured, but the owner who hoped 
by “cornering the market” on the health, 
income and privacy of prospective dwell- 
ers, to reap large profits where he had 
sown nothing, and to make a fortune by 
a transaction through which he had add- 
ed nothing to the value of the land, but 
who is restrained from this anti-social 
action. 

A few illustrations can be given from 
actual conditions in various sections of 
New York. With a population of sixty 
to the acre, about 12,000,000 people could 
be crowded into Greater New York. We 
must remember, however, that only about 
one-half of the area of the city is avail- 
able for dwellings, so that with such a 
population the actual density on this basis 
would be 120 to the acre. 

In 1905 eight lots, 100 x 200 feet, on 
the upper West Side above 1soth street 
were sold for $70,000 and shortly resold 
for $130,000. Unless the present owner 
of this property is to lose on the transac- 
tion, the users of these eight lots must 
pay as rent on the land, regardless of the 
rent paid for any building constructed 
thereon, $3,600 a year (at six per cent), 
more than they would have paid had this 
transaction not been made with reliance 
upon the anticipated use to which the 
land might be put. If used for tenement 
purposes, not over fifty families at 
most—225 individuals—ought to be al- 
lowed to live on this plot—z20,000 square 
feet, and with this maximurn each fam- 
ily would be obliged to pay $72 a year 
additional rent as a result of this one 
speculation. In an ideal state of society, 
possibly we might say that the people 
ought to go into the Bronx or over into 
Queens, but here again the same proc- 
ess, as proved by reference to the in- 
creased value of land in residential sec- 
tions of those boroughs, is going on. 

The assessed increase in taxable land 
value of Queens during 1906 to 1907 was 
fifty-two per cent—of the Bronx where 
values have been rising gradually three 
and three-tenths per cent—of Brooklyn 
six and three-tenths per cent and of 
Richmond rapidly developing as a resi- 
dential section, twenty-four per cent. 
The full increase in selling prices it is dif- 
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ficult to ascertain. Manifestly any regu- 
lation of land speculation must be put into 
effect speedily in New York if it is to 
benefit the working people, thousands of 
whom are, even with our present stand- 
ards, on the verge of dependence, and 
tens of thousands of whom are far below 


the normal standards of living which we 


should adopt. It is generally admitted 
that rents’ in Manhattan have risen 
twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent 
within a very few years, and although 
exhaustive statistics are lacking, it is 
also generally admitted that from twenty- 
five to thirty-five per cent of the earn- 
ings of ordinary laborers goes for rent 
if they have even the minimum accommo- 
dations compatible with decency and 
health. 

The standard of living of wage earn- 
ers may be raised in at least two ways: 
by increasing their wages or by- reduc- 
ing their expenses. Is it easier to say 
exclusively and arbitrarily to the em- 
ployer: “You must increase the wages 
of your employes irrespective of their 
earning capacity and the price of your 
goods,” or to say to the speculators in 
land: “You must limit your profits toa 
degree consonant with the welfare and 
earnings of those whose presence alone 
gives value to the limited commodity they 
must purchase from you.” 

Who should be first in Brooklyn, with 
a density of less than thirty-five to the 
acre, in the Bronx with a density of less 
than twenty to the acre, in Queens with 
its 82,000 acres and a density of about 
three, and in Richmond with a density of 
two to the acre—the land speculator or 
the grafting politician, concerned solely 
for his income, or the municipality with 
due regard to the interests of all con- 
cerned? 

To consider the necessity of securing 
adequate transit facilities for the proper 
distribution of the population of a city: 
It is a matter of course that in order to 
get people to and from their work, prop- 
er transit facilities must be provided, and 
special emphasis has been laid upon the 
need for proper restrictions regarding 
land brought into the housing market by 
increased transit facilities, because of 
the tendency to speculate in that land as 
soon as the time element is removed. Is 
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it too much to say that the municipality 
should insure such transit facilities as 
will afford every worker a seat and bring 
him to his place of work in three-quarters 
of an hour, from a home with the con- 
ditions above enumerated, and within 
Greater New York, for a five cent fare? 
Two hours on a car, in addition to a 
ten hour day of work mean a twelve 
hour day with the consequent exhats- 
tion. 

The authority which determines the lo- 
cation and nature of residences, and the 
location of factories, should control, or at 
least co-operate closely with those con- 
trolling the projection of transit facilities 
for passengers and freight. 

The provision of streets, parks, open 
spaces and playgrounds next comes 
under consideration. 
parks and playgrounds for various densi- 
ties of population has not been definitely 
settled. It is highly significant that as 
conservative a business body as the 
Staten Island (Richmond) Chamber of 
Commerce, foreseeing in 1902 that the 
island was to be a residential area, pro- 
posed to secure one-tenth of it for rec- 
reation purposes. This is typical of the 
foresight which should be exercised in 
every city recognizing the rights of the 
public. To insure the proper distribu- 
tion of these parks so that the interests 
of the whole population would best be 
served is the problem to which town plan- 
ning addresses itself. The need for such 
early decision is emphasized by the ex- 
perience of Manhattan which from 1890 
to 1900 acquired three small parks cover- 
ing ten acres for $5,237,303. Central 
Park, acquired between 1853 and 1863, 
cost $5,028,844. It contains 840 acres. 
By its delay, New York has been obliged 
to pay more for three small parks than 
for Central Park. Illustrations might 
be multiplied indefinitely. When it is re- 
alized that a city should ordinarily own 
for streets, parks, playgrounds and public 
buildings about half of the territory with- 
in its limits, the importance of the busi- 
ness policy of plan instead of chance, in 
its development is very apparent. 

The right to condemn a larger area 
than is needed for the immediate purpose 
contemplated, follows naturally. This 
is not a plea for municipal trading; it is 
merely a plea for the application to the 
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business of a city of the business princi- 
ples by which the working classes may be 
saved needless expense in the purchase 
by the city of those opportunities for 
which they must help pay, and the ac- 
quirement of which is often postponed on 
the plea that the city can’t afford it,—a 
futile method of stating that the city can- 
not come into its own. 

It is useless to deny that, in such pro- 
cedure, there is the possibility of graft ;— 
that exists whenever money is paid. To 
the cities which have now reached the 
debt limit, it furnishes, however, an im- 
portant method of extending the pro- 
tection and relief which the city owes, 
and of permitting the acquisition at a 
reasonable price of the land the city 
must ultimately own to secure the nor- 
mal development of its citizenship. It is 
much easier to condemn land, and there 
is less danger of the cry of confiscation, 
when the prices demanded have not been 
inflated by the hopes of a large and un- 
warranted profit. 

Reference has been made chiefly to con- 
ditions in New York because the writer 
is more familiar with conditions in the 
metropolis. All the boroughs, besides 
Manhattan, present in substance the prob- 
lems of town planning—as against town 
replanning,—which exist in every city of 
any size; in fact several wards in some 
of these boroughs are as large and popu- 
lous as many large cities. 

So serious are the problems presented 
in this cursory review, that they reveal 
the wisdom of the bill constituting the 
commission to investigate the subject 
of public improvements for the Metro- 
politan District of Boston, which pro- 
vides that the persons appointed by the 


governor of Massachusetts and mayor of ~ 


3oston “shall be persons of recognized 
qualification and large experience in one 
or more of the following subjects or pro- 
fessions, namely, finance, commerce, in- 
dustry, transportation, real estate, archi- 
tecture, engineering, civic administration 
and law.” 

Some similar commission is needed for 
every large city in the country properly 
to plan the symmetrical development of 


our centers of population with due re-_ 


gard to the rights of all constituent mem- 
bers. 


Town Planning 
Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League, Boston 


Topsy, if we may take that estimable 
lady’s word for it, ‘just growed.” But 
Topsy was mistaken. The placing of 
every nerve cell and of every muscular 
fiber in her somewhat ugly little body was 
regulated by a law as immutable as any- 
thing of which the world has knowledge. 
Function ruled, and every organ grew 
true to its function, till even poor Topsy 
was as accurately constructed as the most 
favored of women. 


Towns should grow even as Topsy 
grew. Each organ in the future func- 
tional life of a town should be insisted 
upon at the very outset—the town’s 
points of entrance and of exit, its high- 
ways and byways, its civic center, its ed- 
ucational centers, its lung-like parks, 
playgrounds and public squares. When 
all of these things are properly arranged 
from the start, slums, without light or 
air, narrow, noisy streets and streets that 
lead to nowhere, destruction—and recon- 
struction at great expense—will become 
things of the past. 

The attention now being given to this 
subject is hardly less than world-wide. 
European countries are as a rule far 
ahead of America, and in England the 
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movement has reached an_ interesting 
point in the organization of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations, which 
has drafted a scheme for a town plan- 
ning bill to be submitted to Parliament. 
The investigations of this association 
show that the ratepayers of England 
have had to pay no less than $150,000,- 
000 in the past ten years for destructive 
work alone. The city engineer of East 
am, a rapidly growing suburb of Lon- 


don, says that the expenditure of $2,500 
only five years ago would have saved a 
probable expenditure of $750,000 which 
the municipality is now being forced to 
consider for the purpose of properly 
widening its main thoroughfare. The 
articles in this issue on plans which are 
being made for American cities show 
something of what is being done with 
us. It is the old story of “what might 
have been.” The problem of the cities is 
universally one of destruction before con- 
struction may even be considered; while 
towns have it in their power to grow 
right and to grow healthy and wealthy, 
by so doing. 

The site of a new town should be se- 
Thousands of American towns 
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have a purely accidental site, a cross- 
roads, a water-fall, a mine or a mere 
sawmill being the sufficient cause for 
their particular location. But the new 
move towards the land, with its manifold 
advantages, and the desire of intelligent 
manufacturers to move their factories 
to sites where they may be surrounded 
by the homes of a happy and healthy 
working population, must cause many 
new sites to be selected. If the selection 
and planning are done with judicious 
care the new, modern, planned village 
may easily become the hope of the 
future, for such villages would ex- 
ert an influence far beyond their 
own immediate population and territory. 


They will become in America what 
Bourneville, Port Sunlight and Garden 
City are in England; the school for the 
town, and even city, makers of the future. 

The site should not be in a swamp, nor 
on a universal hillside, nor on a mountain 
top. Streets with a grade sufficient to 
insure drainage are preferable to perfect- 
ly level ones, but the grade should not be 
ten times the practicable. The contour 
of the land, the water supply and, in lo- 
cating factories, the prevailing wind are 
prime objects of consideration. Having 
selected the site and located the factories 
on the side opposite that from which 
the prevailing wind comes, a number of 
public utilities should be looked after. 
The source of a water supply and its. 
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perpetual freedom from contamination ; 
a system of drainage that is efficient, ca- 
pable of expansion and that does not con- 
taminate the air and water of other 
towns; the main high land, any natural 
promontory or hill top, for the perpetual 
use of the people, as was recently se- 
cured by Greenfield, Mass., when it took 


too acres of Rocky Mountain; at least _ 


half of the shore of all lakes or water- 
ways for parks, boating, skating; a Sys- 
tem of parks and playgrounds so as to 
put something within easy reach of every 
man, woman and child; a system of main 
ways leading from the chief areas of 
residential development to the business 
and civic centers; a system of residential 


streets, with carefully guarded by-laws 
as to congestion; these are some of the 
things that ought to be considered before 


‘a single sod is turned. 


In general, the radiation of the main 
streets, on the plan of the starfish, is the 
best; but there may be all sorts of varia- 
tions to suit the lay of hills, radiating 
valleys or even one large valley; but 
radiation in some form should always be 
secured, rather than the checker board 
plan. These main ways should be wide 
enough to accommodate a heavy traffe, 


street cars, wide sidewalks and rows of © 


trees, with preferably some parking be- 
tween the sidewalk and curb. This in- 


wet, # 


sures trees and lessens noise and dust for ~ 


residences or stores along the way. The 
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main expense of paving should be de- 
voted to these streets, as they properly 
carry the traffic. The purely residential 
side streets can each take care of its 
personal traffic with a much smaller cost 
of construction, while a cheaper form of 
construction is even preferable, being 
less noisy, not so hot, and better for the 
growth of trees. 

American towns have uniformly made 
the mistake of allowing their lakes, ponds 
and waterways to be rendered hideous 
with railways, factories, bare and paint- 
less ice houses and many other things, 
which some of the more energetic of 
them are now having to buy up and de- 
stroy at enormous expense. Such hold- 
ings, if taken at the start, along with all 
parks and boulevards, could be had at 
the cost of farm land; the people would 
have from the start the benefit of their 
use, and they will pay for themselves 
many times over through the increased 
taxable value of the abutting property. 
When a railway, factory or other ob- 
struction to the popular use of a water- 
way is constructed, the property so held 
alone becomes expensive while the 
abutting property remains the cheapest 
and the least desirable in the town. 
There is not a single argument against 
an early, uniform and generous develop- 
ment of parks, playgrounds and water- 
fronts, and scientific early planning. 

The civic and educational life of a 
town should also receive early attention, 
The civic and larger educational centers 
should be at or very near the meeting 
point of the main converging ways. 
There is no convenience in having the 
town clerk’s offices, the assessors, the 
town treasurer, the police, the fire de- 
partment, and the department of educa- 
tion in widely remote parts of a town, 
and yet they are often found so located. 

t is difficult to find an American ex- 
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ample where this thing has been properly 
done. Brookline, Mass., is approaching 
it territorially, but with a medley of 
architecture which destroys the ideal. 
The new city of East Ham, above men- 
tioned, gives one of the nearest ap- 
proaches to the ideal, where all the of- 
fices mentioned, together with the library, 
the public baths and the municipal elec- 
tric road system are comfortably housed 
in a group of buildings of a uniform and 
pleasing style of architecture. 

‘Every town should establish rigid reg- 
ulations in regard to crowding. The 
time to do this is before slums have been 
developed. Our towns, of practically 
every size, are making suicidal mistakes 
along this line. Their boards of trade 
are resonant with appeals to manufac- 
turers of all kinds to come and locate 
with them. They go so far as to offer 
free sites (selecting quite commonly 
lands that belong by right to the com- 
munity at large) and bonuses in many 
other forms. This they do without a 
thought as to where the additional num- 
ber of working people which the venture 
will necessitate is to be accommodated. 
The people are literally injected into a 
tewn already overcrowded. Misery, vice 
and crime, to say nothing of untold dis- 
ease and suffering, increase, and the be- 
wailing citizen does not stop to think 
that his desire for increased profits is 
the cause, as it generally is. “More peo- 
ple make more business” is seldom prop- 
erly interpreted into a far greater pro- 
portionate increase of the work of the 
hospitals, the courts, the prisons and the 
charities. 

Towns, therefore, should be planned, 
and should be made to grow to a plan, 
which may be a thing of beauty and a 
joy for all the people; for the town is 
made for all the people and not for the 
promoter. 
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The assertion is ventured that the 
vast majority of urban dwellers would, 
if asked, explain that a city plan was 
merely a city map, and nothing more. 
Indeed, most of those whose minds have 
been more or less awakened to a civic 
consciousness, and who are beginning to 
care for the interests of all, are likely to 
have very hazy ideas upon the subject 
of real city planning, and more likely 
to think it of slight importance. I am 
reminded of a park board which began 
its service some five years ago, including 
a lawyer, a shoe manufacturer, an iron- 
maker, a banker and a miller, all excel- 
lent and honorable men, all completely 
unacquainted with modern service parks, 
and all just as completely certain that 
park making was, after all, a very sim- 
ple matter. Parks meant to these good 
men certain spots of ground more or less 
adorned with trees and grass, having 
drives and walks and geometrical flower 
beds; and the only real essential of 
which they were completely certain was 
the plan for the geometrical flower beds! 
They had, fortunately, a body of earnest 
women back of them, forcing upon them 
a real park plan and a real park designer, 
whose services and which plan they un- 
dertook to use most reluctantly, but with 
most happy eventual results. 

So it has been with respect to any pop- 
ular conception of city planning, even 
more than with respect to modern parks ; 
for there are many successful examples 
of the latter, and few of the former. 
Parks are grown out of existing vales 
and hills and meadows and woodland, 
for the most part, while the creation of 
a properly planned city in a great center 
of population means the upsetting of 
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many human beehives, the workers in 
which are quite ready to sting! 

Sitting at one of the inquiry desks of 
the American Civic Association to which 
come daily earnest questions from all 
over this broad land, I can testify with 
knowledge of the relatively restricted 
general interest in city planning. Occa- 
sionally some acute inquirer wants infor- 
mation as to grouping plans or civic cen- 
ters or the like, but not once to five hun- 
dred requests for help along more pri- 
mary lines. How to get waste paper off 
the streets, how to have good street 
trees, what to do about poles and wires 
and smoke, something about children’s 
gardens and playgrounds, a wail by rea- 
son of danger to the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, a plea to “save the White 
Mountains,” and latterly a stream of in- 
dignant, earnest inquiries as to means 
for stemming the flood of billboard ugli- 
ness that is pouring out over the whole 
beautiful country from the planless, hide- 
ous, gridironed cities—these keep us 
wishing our scanty resources were larger 
and our workers with ten heads and 
twenty hands each, to cope with the de- 
sires of those who are seeking aid to 
make a “better and more beautiful Amer- 
ica.” Yet when the occasional and usu- 
ally acute inquiry as to concrete planning 
movements is received, we respond with 
delight ; and it is worthy of remark that 
we were able, recently, to more than 
double the information at the command 
of a great city planner, at his request. 

Again, city planning is almost incom- 
prehensible to the average city dweller, 
to whom-even yet the city means but 
highways and houses, to whom taxes are 
merely an exaction and parks entirely a 
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luxury, to whom civic beauty is only 
civic wastefulness. 

There is usually complete innocence 
ef any other plan than that of the town 
surveyor, whose lines have followed the 
exigencies of the real estate speculator 
complacently, or have rigorously ad- 
hered to William Penn’s Philadelphia 
ideal of monotonous rectangles. Within 
a mile of my desk a city extension ex- 
ists, showing where the city “engineer” 
calmly took his squares up and down a 
steep hill, with resulting grades that 
make the streets most efficient as sluices 
in every hard rain, while otherwise al- 
most useless. And this man yet “engin- 
eers’ a growing city, cheerfully inno- 
cent of any least interest in the occasion- 
al allusions he hears to radial streets, 
civic centers, natural contours or any- 
thing else than the gridiron layout which 
is his gospel of experience and practice. 

But there is the occasional inquirer 
after all, and as I have hinted he is sure 
to be an acute and far-seeing man, who 
dreams of cities that shall be convenient- 
ly attractive, harmoniously complete in 
essentials for comfort, and free from 
outbreaking private or public ugliness. 
He has trouble in having his ideals re- 
spected in the free and presumably en- 
lightened United States; for has not 
every citizen here been constitutionally 
guaranteed a right to do as he pleases 
with his own, however his “pleasure” 
may destroy the comfort or annoy the 
eyes and the zsthetic sense of his neigh- 
bor? Our occasional city planner must 
face a storm of protest at his ideas of 
“centralized government,” of “paternal- 
ism,’ his wastefulness in attempting to 
provide beauty in the place of ugliness. 

But the stuff of which the city planner 
is made is that of the old pioneers of 
liberty, and he persists. Thus it has 
come to pass that while the great ma- 
jority of those interested in civic ad- 
vance look with faint interest upon 
movements for civic beauty in streets 
and structures, the truly greater and 
wonderfully efficient minority have suc- 
ceeded in forcing attention to some ideals 
and in having those ideals given the sanc- 
tion of interested effort. The city plan 
is *a slowly ~ materializing dream in 
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America, and this dream, as I shall brief- 
ly show, has. recurred in many cities. 

It should not be implied, from what I 
have written, that there is reason for dis- 
couragement as to the progress of city 
planning. The contrary is surely true; 
but I must yet insist that, notwithstand- 
ing the splendid discontent which works— 
such wonders in America, there is not 
yet the absolute and pervading demand 
for better city conditions which would so 
quickly bring the answer. With the idea 
in mind that a plan once, made does 
not necessarily imply immediate fulfil- 
ment, and that reiteration and education 
must proceed to bring the perfected frui- 
tion of our dreams, we can bear better 
the lessening indifference of the many. 

The father of our country certainly 
started the nation toward city planning 
most efficiently, when he laid down his 
conception of “the federal city” for the 
guidance of L’Enfant, his technical as- 
sistant. The old plan for Washington, 
resurrected a few years ago when the 
best talent of the country was focused 
upon the problem of making more noble 
and dignified the national capital, at once 
confirmed itself as adequate and ideal, 
and the great men engaged, after trav- 
eling to and studying the forms and lines 
of the finer European cities, could do no 
more than insist upon a complete ad- 
herence to the scheme devised by the seer 
who was at once patriot, statesman, sol- 
dier and engineer. 

Yet so weak was the country’s concep- 
tion of this plan, and so poorly was it ad- 
hered to, that the only feature of the 
original scheme which impressed itself 
definitely upon the nineteenth century 
was that which gave rise to the ironical 
designation of Washington as “The City 
of Magnificent Distances.” And when 
Charles Dickens saw it in 1842, and 
viewed its radial plan from the dome 
of the capitol, even this cultured man of 
letters could see nothing commendable, 
for he wrote: “To the admirers of 
cities it is a Barmecide feast; a pleasant 
field for the imagination to rove in; a 
monument raised to a deceased project, 
with not even a legible inscription to 
record its departed greatness. Such as 
itvis, it. is Jikely.to<remain.” It is, in 
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passing, some little consolation to re- 
cord Dickens’s impression of Philadel- 
phia’s gridiron plan as “distractingly 
regular. After walking about in it for 
an hour or two, I felt that I would have 
given the world for a crooked street.” 

Now, as the superb conception of the 
federal city is taking form in marble 
and asphalt and trees and grass, the 
whole world admires, and even our un- 
thinking majority, not knowing why, 
stiffens with pride in insisting upon the 
beauty of the national capital. It is to be 
hoped that the superb railroad terminal, 
an integral feature of the harmonious 
development of Washington into su- 
preme city beauty, will educate the thou- 
sands who pass through its great por- 
tals to themselves assist, by reflection 
upon Congress, in building well this 
civic expression of our national - great- 
ness. We need to remember that Wash- 
ington is more the pride and the respon- 
sibility of the citizen of North Dakota 
than of the dweller within the shadow of 
the capitol, who has no vote and no con- 
gressional representation. 

So much has been written of the plan 
for grouping public and semi-public 
buildings in Cleveland that I may only 
allude to it as no longer a dream, but an 
accomplishing fact. Within a few pass- 
ing years the majestic central mall will 
take the form of beauty its designers, the 
“dreamers” Burnham, Carrere and Brun- 
ner, have sketched for it, and Cleveland 
will be teaching city beauty and harmoni- 
ous planning to all America” And this 
city will be immediately visible to all who 
arrive at or pass through Cleveland by 
rail; for the great railroad station which 
is an integral part of it will receive and 
deliver its throngs through a majestic 
avenue of city dignity and beauty. 

Less understood, or rather less well 
known, I believe, is the great work ac- 
complished in Kansas City since 1892, 
under the leadership until his death of 
Augustus R. Meyer, and through the 
talents of George E. Kessler. This 
movement is the more interesting be- 
cause of its combination of park and 
boulevard, the one providing a great and 
growing city with essential recreation fa- 

cilities and the other bringing beauty of 
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architecture and grace of greenery right 
into the once ugly heart of a seemingly 
hopeless, gridironed city. 

No less interesting is the financing of 
this Kansas City achievement, for when 
Mr. Meyer began his great effort, the 
city had just bonded itself to its legal 
limit for a water system, and there was 
not a municipal dollar in sight for the 
great scheme so near his heart—not even 
an appropriation sufficient to pay for 
desk-room and facilities for meeting for 
the newly appointed park commission of 
1892! Yet, by a combination of courage 
and legal acumen far more often applied 
to private enterprise than to city affairs, 
the commission and its successors have 
managed to get and wisely expend in 
fourteen years $6,009,201.07, and to es- 
tablish not only a great park and boule- 
vard system but a yet greater public sen- 
timent to foster, sustain and use them. It 
is a delightful commentary on the meth- 
ods of this able commission that, starting 
the fiscal year of its last published report 
with a balance of 84 cents from the pre- 
ceding year, it has expended some $40,- 
000 in maintenance, and returns to the 
city treasurer only twenty-seven unused 
cents ! 

The Kansas City plan has done much 
to remedy previous thoughtless or inci- 
dental deficiencies. It has, as such work 
always does, stimulated local pride and 
liberality, an evidence of which is its 
possession of the completely donated 
Swope Park of 1,354 acres. 

As in olden time it was said that “all 
reads lead to Rome,” so now it may be 
said that all city plans refer to the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Until Mr. Burn- 
ham’s dream of the White City assumed 
its form of marvelous beauty beside the 
lake, dazing the world which thought of 
Chicago only in terms of pork and prog- 
ress, expositions in America had taken 
no particular thought for beauty, either 
of building or environment. When the 
Centennial exposition in 1876 showed us 
our material progress and taught us our 
powers and our resources, Washington 
was not the open book of accomplish- 
ment in city planning she now is. The 
great buildings in Fairmount Park re- 
flected nothing but hugeness, save for 
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the Memorial Hall, and there was no 
planned general beauty—nor was it 
missed, it must be confessed. 

It remained for Chicago, then, to 
awaken our dormant sense of form and 
appropriateness in architecture and en- 
vironment, and to show what planning 
could accomplish. From the White City, 
I insist, have radiated all the lines of 
urban elegance and beauty that we are 
now coming to recognize as desirable. 
Succeeding expositions Have not at all 
surpassed the impression created by the 
Chicago fair, though Buffalo, St. Louis 
and Jamestown, each in order, have un- 
doubtedly deepened and _ strengthened 
the desire for that orderly civic beauty 
which was born in proximity to the 
“midway.” 

Chicago herself has been slow to take 
to her smoky heart the lesson she so 
strongly enforced upon all the country 
fifteen years ago, but has now, through 
her Merchants’ Association, undertaken 
planning of the city beautiful. Mr. 
Burnham is to suggest plans for her en- 
circling outer parkway, for making 
sightly the river fronts through the city, 
for beautifying the lake front, for build- 
ing great railroad stations, for cleaning 
the streets of poles, signs and obstruc- 
tions, for planting trees and introducing 
refreshing greenery wherever practicable, 
and for generally turning from careless 
ugliness to considered sightliness. Who 
doubts Chicago’s ability, or her willing- 
ness, to do these things, great though the 
cost may be? No one, at least, who has 
cognizance of her humanitarian work for 
health and citizenship as well as for beau- 
ty in the South Side neighborhood cen- 
ters so recently and broadly established. 
These centers are part of a planning for 
a city’s service to its people that makes 
for health, happiness, prosperity and 
good order, and their successful experi- 
ence is a most acute endorsement of the 
whole movement for making over our 
American cities. 

St. Louis, a long-time rival of Chicago, 
is acutely awake to the defects in the 
development of her city plan, as 
evidenced by a notable report, pre- 
pared and issued by the active Civic 
League of St. Louis. This report can- 
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vasses the whole field of city planning, 
and proposes, with complete considera- 
tion of the ways and means, a far-reach- 
ing and admirable scheme for improve- 
ment. I have faith in the future of the 
people, the city and this plan. 

To materially modify the old Knicker- 
bocker plan for New York, with its in- 
teresting cowpath reminders toward the 
point of Manhattan Island, would sug- 
gest a staggering expense. Yet no one 
can overlook the changes, quietly pro- 
ceeding, which tend toward a city of 
wonderful beauty. This I say as one 
willing to stifle his prejudice against the 
predominance of “sky-scrapers,” when 
he sees those same towers of commerce 
creating not only a new sky-line, but a 
general modelling of new city lines that 
grows into majestic beauty. To realize 
the danger, the candid observer must di- 
vest himself of prejudice, as he views 
the great city from the Hudson river, or 
lcoks up and down Broadway at various 
happy intersections. And if the observer 
be alive to beauty in the concrete, he will 
keenly enjoy a ride up Fifth avenue to- 
ward sunset, or a walk from 42nd street 
to Union square on a bright morning. 

But the civic part of this change is im- 
pressive. New York city has paid mil- 
lions for spotting green upon its city plan 
below City Hall Park, and has, along the 
Bronx, as well as north and east, added 
great areas of park territory with con- 
necting boulevards. North of 125th 
street there is but a reminiscence of the 
rectangular square plan of the lower city. 

The noble use of the bank of the Hud- 
son in Riverside Park may in the ex- 
pensive future be complemented by a 
proper water-front development lower 
down on both of the great river fronts. 
An. official New York City Improvement 
Commission has projected a comprehen- 


‘sive plan, and who shall say it cannot be 


carried out! 

One of the separated tendencies to- 
ward harmonious civic beauty in New 
York is found in the beneficent operations 
ot the Municipal Art Commission, which 
has final and complete authority to pass 
upon the designs for all structures wholly 
or in part upon public property. The 
erection of many architectural horrors 
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has been prevented by this unpaid, non- 
partisan, well entrenched commission, 
which controls even the design of a letter- 
box in a public building, as well as the 
building itself. 

Thus, it will be seen, the great me- 
tropolis is slowly and almost unconscious- 
_ly revising its city plan, through these 
' various forces for betterment. 

Many other centers of population in 
which some of the restlessly persistent 
minority of civic planners live, are doing 
or proposing great things for improve- 
ment in city lines. Baltimore, for in- 
stance, secured out of its conflagration a 
Burnt Districts Commission, which has 
modified and improved streets. A strik- 
ing commentary on the net actual value 
of such work to the citizen appears in 
an authoritative statement that a cer- 
tain piece of property on a street widened 
under this plan had been unsalable be- 
fcre the fire, but after its ugly building 
had been burned off and the commission 
had cut twenty feet off its front, more 
than double the previously asked price 
was readily obtained. Does beauty pay? 

The Municipal Art Society of Balti- 
more has proposed, under the guidance 
of Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., a su- 
perb outer park system, adding, when 
completed, an element of incalculable 
value to the city plan. 

San Francisco, as all know, had been 
considering her plan deficiencies before 
the great catastrophe. For a time it ap- 
peared possible that Mr. Burnham’s re- 
vision of her map might be carried out in 
the burnt district at least; but the forces 
of graft and greed were too strong. Yet 
there are now livelv hopes for a better 
city plan near the Golden Gate. 

Boston is admirably parked, and her 
State House suggests a civic center, yet 
there is now proceeding education for 
the adoption of a plan involving designed 
and splendid avenues, to add convenience, 
dignity and beauty to “the Hub.” 

The slumbers of good William Penn 
must be disturbed by what is occurring in 
his checkerboard city of Philadelphia; for 
actually a great parkway is being cut 
diagonally from Logan square to Fair- 
mount park! There is hope, therefore, 
that the Quaker city may some time en- 
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deavor to mitigate the incongruity of its 
civic center at the city hall by drastic- 
ally cutting out the great buildings she 
has unfortunately permitted to be erected 
so as to hide and dwarf her twenty- 
million dollar city home. An active com- 
bination of organization is working peri- 


odically to correct park deficiencies in 


Philadelphia. ' 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have joined 
in an admirable park provision which 
modifies and 4dorns the plans of both 
cities. With thirty-four miles of connect- 
ing parkways, the twin cities are girdled 
in green. It is to be hoped that St- Paul’s 
pian for securing adequate approaches to 
the fine new capitol building may be con- 
cretely realized. 

In two other states new capitol build- 
ings are acting to modify and improve 
city plans. Providence has provided open 
space about her state house, and the 
new railroad station fits somewhat. Her 
great park plan will perfectly comple- 
ment the city beautiful. Harrisburg has 
treated Pennsylvania’s great capitol as 
the focal center of an admirable boule- 
vard and parkway plan devised by War- 
ren H. Manning, but as yet this noble 
structure, the real beauty of which has 
been considerably obscured by the scan- 
dal surrounding its erection, is hemmed 
in closely by buildings which the plan 
proposes to remove. Meanwhile the 
great axis of the plan, a noble street of 
120 feet width, has been adorned from 
its right angle junction with Harrisburg’s 
well-developed miles of parked water- 
front on the Susquehanna, clear to the 
eastern city line, more than a mile, and 
it is being connected with the eighteen- 
mile surrounding parkway which will 
connect the city’s fine public possessions. 

No one would suggest any general 
modification of Buffalo’s city plan, for 
it is a model. It bears the reflection of 
Washington’s genius, for Major L’En- 
fant laid out its radial avenues, starting 
from Niagara square. Buffalo has, how- 
ever, important work yet to do, in ar- 
ranging to group her public buildings, 
and to provide a proper union station in 
place of. what are perhaps the most 


unsatisfactory equivalent facilities in 
America. 
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The beautiful capitol of Connecticut 
has provided a center of development in 
Hartford, and but recently much addi- 
tional space was added, so that a group- 
ing of well placed great state buildings 
will come about. The city and state have 
jcined in a monumental bridge over the 
Connecticut, and Hartford has recovered 
and adorned some of her neglected wa- 
ter front. The splendid parks help to 
bind and complete a general plan not 
easily excelled. 

Of the effort of New Orleans to take 
the best advantage of her scanty re- 
scurces there can be only admiration. 
Charged with an unjust “carpet-bag” 
debt, her foresight and her courage are 
alike admirable, and the result commend- 
able. 

These obstreperous civic-advance men 
and women who push the majority along 
do not always live in the larger com- 
munities. Therefore we see in a hasty 
and all too inadequate glance over the 
United States, some pleasant things do- 
ing in the smaller cities and towns. The 
most encouraging of these are the re- 
sult of action by some of the so-called 
“soulless” corporate authorities suppos- 
edly engaged only in extracting the last 
penny of selfish profit out of industrial 
pursuits. Let us turn to the mill town 
of Billerica, Mass., where, so long ago 
as 1891, the family of Governor Talbot, 
once owner Of the mills, gave a useful 
town hall as a memorial to him. Follow- 
ing, there came model houses, the Talbot 
Oval of native plants, a live village im- 
provement society, and hedges of lilacs 
as house separations in a mill village! 

That the North Carolina village of 
Bilfmore, completely planned, without a 
dominant rectangle, including under- 
ground wiring, trees planted in grass 
strips, a village green, a delightful rail- 
road station, tree-embowered schools and 
a vine-clad post-office, should be a finan- 
cial success only sustains the contention 
a; to the real utility of planning, and the 
lack of vicious intentions by some of 
our men of wealth. 

But a marvel is to be disclosed—that 
northern Michigan lumber towns, the 
sort of community of which “Hell's 
Half-Mile” has been usually the out- 
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breaking feature—can be planned for 
service and satisfaction to their inhabi- 
tants! Thus has been worked out the 
town of Munising, under the commission 
of William G. Mather, president of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Mining Company. 
Lying in an amphitheatre, the steep, 
wooded surrounding slopes have been 
held for public use, and made accessible 
by a three-mile trail, giving great view 
points. A civic center is provided, with 
an attractive court house. The work- 
men’s houses are more than hovels, and 
there is considerable planting. 

Warren H. Manning, who has done 
this work for Mr. Mather, is most inter- 
ested in the absolutely new town of 
Gwinn, not far from Lake Superior, and 
also provided by Mr. Mather. The 
Topsy plan was not adopted for Gwinn, 
for it hasn’t “just growed’; it has been 
most vigorously pushed, and upon a care- 
fully worked out plan. Let Mr. Man- 
ning tell of it: 

This town now has a model sewer and 
water system nearly completed, roads and 
sidewalks cleared and graded for three 
thousand people (houses erected for five 
hundred); stores, station and other houses 
under way and plang and contracts made by 
which the town’s area may be doubled and 
its present housing capacity increased ten- 
fold. 

The town plan provided for three main 
Streets radiating from the station with 
church lots at their termini, for a hospital 
site, a site for a group of public school 
buildings and a public playground, and for 
a system of reservations passing through 
the town and including the narrow, and at 
times flooded river valley, with its dense 
growth of fir, spruce and birch. 

Southern cities are waking to their 
needs and their possibilities. Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina, has se- 
cured a report on the work necessary to 
enable proper advantage to be taken of 
the hundred-foot avenues provided in the 
original city plan, as well as to obtain 
needed parks, and parkways. Mr. Kel- 
sey, who prepared the Columbia plan, has 
also submitted to the local Municipal 
League an admirable proposition for the 
improvement of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. 

As I write these words, there comes 
to my desk a plan for making over in 
beauty the well placed and_ prosperous 
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railroad city of Roanoke, Virginia. It 
has not been many months since I urged 
upon the people of Roanoke their needs, 
and especially their need of a plan for 
procedure; therefore the concrete result 
of Mr. John Nolen’s survey of the condi- 
tions is the more delightful to me. 

Did space and time permit, other bits 
of town-planning encouragement might 
be described. In Warren, Arizona, a 
plan is being executed which provides a 
civic center, locations for public build- 
ings, and, most wonderful, actually so di- 
rects the main highways as to have each 
embrace a mountain view! The wagon- 
making town of Flint, Michigan, is de- 
veloping upon a plan, and a plan once 
rejected by Menominee, Wisconsin, is 
being revived—but only after a gridiron 
scheme has burned a bad mark across it. 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, is managing an 
addition upon considered lines, and here 
again the utility of planning appears; 
for a fearful seventeen per cent grade on 
the main highway is reduced to beauty 
and seven per cent. I would take it that 
even the horses of Naugatuck would fa- 
vor city planning! Patchogue, New 
York, has likewise a planned addition, 
using for all the people the beautiful 
banks of a canal, and doing other things 
not possible in “hit-or-miss” develop- 
ment. 

But what need is there of further ex- 
amples to prove the splendid activity of 
the planning minority? These people, 
philanthropists all, whether individual or 
corporate, will have it that their philan- 
thropy is mere business. Just so; but 
what fine business to be engaged in— 
the business of making this earth most 
serviceable and heaven-like to the peo- 
ple who cannot—or will not—do it for 
themselves ! 

I wish I could record greater interest 
by educational institutions in city plan- 
ning. A recent architectural and art ex- 
hibition held in Pittsburgh—and the 
stronghold of smoke and noise is, by the 
way, mightily stirred with a desire to 
mend some of its many civic ills—pre- 
sented showings from the schools of 
architecture at Cornell, Columbia, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, without 
a hint of city planning. The exhibit of 
the Massachusetts School of Technology 
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included a “plan for a New England 
town,” and “plan of a residential sec- 
tion.’ It would seem as if these institu- 
tions might well consider broad civic 
needs, and stimulate broader civic en- 
deavor. Yet I can say that some years 
of work in the heart of things civic, in- 
cluding visits of inquisition and disquisi- 
tion to some seventy cities, have not 
shown me that educators are educating 
beyond the narrow lines of generations 
past. It is the layman, the “crank,” the 
unsatisfied one, the golden-hearted wom- 
an seeking to see a bit of the heavenly 
city in advance, who move communities. 

‘As I have said, this survey is hasty and 
inadequate. It has not attempted to cata- 
log the plans proposed for community 
improvement, nor to even mention half 
the movements for better planning. Mr. 
Burnham, the Olmsteds, Mr. Kessler, 
Mr. Manning, Mr. Kelsey, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Nolen, and other students of 
population and nature are at work all 
the time, making suggestions for better 
things in towns and cities. 

I have expressed my feeling of the 
lack of interest upon the part of the ma- 
jority—who are to be benefited—and 
most heartily my admiration for the 
working minority. To any community, 
or to any individual, there must be en- 
couragement in this brief setting forth 
ofia little of what has been done. 

There is a vast deal yet to do, before 
our American cities can be considered as 
serving reasonably well the needs and 
the lives of the congestion of population 
they represent; that it will be expensive 
doing, is obvious ; but that is our Ameri- 
can preponderating “hindsight” way. 
Fairmount Park cost hardly a thousand 
dollars an acre, covered with natural 
grass and growth; but a three-acre bit 
at one of its entrances, permitted to be 
covered with houses, cost $400,000; yet 
it had to be bought. 

So I would urge the doing, whatever 
the expense, certain that it will never 

e less than at present, and that even 
now, it will “pay” a city to make itself 
convenient, sanitary, serviceable and 
beautiful, in terms of dollars as well as 
in the higher, finer terms of human: 
lives. 
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Suggestions from Boston! 
Arthur A. Shurtleff 


Much has been said in praise of the 
greater and lesser parks and boulevards of 
Boston and of the city’s water supply and 
sewerage system. Its rapid transit system, 
its railway terminal facilities and its re. 
markable schools, libraries and museums, 
have also merited general approbation. Little 
praise, however, has been given, or is due, 
its system of streets, wharves, public squares 
and the placing of its public edifices. 

Although the haphazard plan upon which 
the city was founded, served it well in most 
capacities for two hundred years, the ex- 
tension and amplification of that plan has 
not met with equal success. Boston to-day 
is seriously handicapped in growth, in busi- 
ness prosperity and in visual attractive- 
ness, by this haphazard plan. Unstudied oc- 
cupation of new territory, and the blind ac- 
ceptance and perpetuation, without study, of 
old street and property lines for new uses, 
have caused serious consequences. Although 
the evil of the situation has been realized 
for years and many futile efforts have been 
made to reach a rational means of escape, 
not until last year, when concerted action 
was taken by the architects of the city, was 
a thoroughly promising start for reform 
achieved. a 

About two years ago, the Boston Society 
of Architects, through the efforts of its 
members and friends, began a systematic 
examination of the needs of the city in the 
directions named, collecting suggestions and 
sketches for the use of its committee on 
metropolitan improvements, for friendly dis- 
cussion and criticism. So many suggestions 
and plans were secured in this manner that 
the society felt encouraged to give them 
publicity, feeling that their evident merit 
would awaken popular enthusiasm and “lead 
to fuller investigation by competent author- 
ities into the subject of the municipal de- 
velopment of Boston.” An illustrated 
pamphlet briefly describing the ideas con- 
tributed, was jointly published by the So- 
ciety of Architects, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Real Estate Exchange, the Met- 


‘A review of the Report of the Committee on Munici- 
pal Improvements of the Boston Society of Architects. 
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ropolitan Improvement League, the Stock 
Exchange, the Merchants’ Association, the 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Master 
Builders’ Association. The pamphlet suc- 
ceeded in its mission. Popular interest was 
awakened, and by appeal to the legislature 
through public hearings, a bill was enacted 
under the provisions of which a commis- 
sion of five members was appointed, with 
funds and powers ample to study the plans 
of the city, the topography of the district, 
the needs of shipping and land traffic and 
the demands of building and recreation, as 
well as the opportunities for enhancing the 
beauties of the city. This *commission is 
to report to the next General Court. 

The remarkable pamphlet of the Boston 
Society of Architects, which helped to bring 
this movement for the improvement of the 
city to this prompt and happy beginning, is 
a quarto of about forty pages, illustrated 
with sixty half tones and line plates. It 
opens with an account of the development of 
those great cities in Europe and this coun- 
try which have learned the lessons of hap- 
hazard growth and have adopted in part or 
whole, methodical plans for future de- 
velopment. [Illustrations and plans are 
given of Budapest, London, Rio Janeiro, 
Washington, Cleveland, St. Louis, Buffalo 
and New York, showing executed or con- 
templated schemes for civic improvement. A 
plea for a comprehensive treatment of the 
Boston problem, upon similar lines, follows. 
The pamphlet then gives a diagnosis of the 
situation in Boston, showing _ specifically 
that building operations are at a standstill 
owing to the large unoccupied blocks of land 
and water lying in the very heart of the 
city, cutting off proper communication, and 
owing to building laws which are too re- 
strictive. To relieve these conditions a 
system of inner and outer main roads is 
suggested, designed to allow proper peri- 
pheral circulation and to connect isolated, 
dead districts with the activities about them. 
“It is a comparatively simple and easy mat- 
ter to travel from the central portion of the 
city to almost any point in the outlying 
suburbs, or, conversely, to go from any 
point in the suburbs to the city proper; but 

‘The members of the commission appointed by 
Gov. Guild and Mayor Fitzgerald, are Robert § Pea- 
hodv, Desmond Kitzgerald, Henry RB, Day, Thomas 


J. Gargan, Benj. N. Johnson. Sylvester Baxter ia 
secretary. 
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when we attempt to travel by electric car, 
carriage or automobile across from one out- 
lying section to another, as, for instance, 
from Cambridge to Roxbury Crossing, or from 
Longwood to South Boston, or from Brook- 
line to the Revere Beach parkway in Somer- 
ville, we find that the available routes are 
inconvenient and circuitous, and if by the 
electric car it will probably be necessary to 
transfer several times. To better these con- 
ditions the. construction of two belt lines is 
suggested, encircling the city on the south 
and west, and crossing all of the main radia- 
ting lines spoken of above.” 

As a further measure of relief, the pamph- 
let suggests the reclamation of a portion of 
the waste of waters constituting the Charles 
River basin, through the creation of islands. 
Of one of the islands mentioned in the 
pamphlet, it is said in part: “From an ar- 
tistic standpoint the present basin is empty, 
vague, and uninteresting. Such an island 
as is proposed would form the most desirable 
focus, would give scale to the banks of the 
river and would leave adequate waterways 
on either side for all practical and pic- 
turesque effects. Buildings here would have 
the great advantage of being seen from a 
considerable distance. They would acquire 
dignity through a certain aloofness. The 
views, both from the land and from the 
water, would be constantly varied, and such 
an island, with high stone embankments 
crowned by balustrades broken by statues, 
with domes and towers of public buildings, 
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civil and ecclesiastical, rising above a circle 
of trees, the whole reflected in the still 
water that surrounded it, would be almost 
unique in the line of civic beauty, whether 
in the Old World or the New.’ “Here would 
be found a proper site for the executive and 
legislative departments of the metropolitan 
government. The westerly end of the 
island would form an ideal location for the 
proposed cathedral of the Episcopal Church, 
and none more convenient and distinguished 
for such a structure, could suggest itself. 
Here, also, might be built both hotels and 
apartment houses, churches, and various 
charitable and educational institutions, to- 
gether with private houses. while stores and 
shops might be provided for, along the line 
of Massachusetts avenue. A metropolitan 
opera house and theatre might also be 
erected here.” Of the other island described 
in the pamphlet, it is said in part: “Were 
an island one thousand feet wide, extending 
from the ‘Cross Roads’ bridge to the Dart- 
mouth Street bridge, built in the midst of 
the Charles river basin, many of the fore- 
going difficulties would be overcome and 
many unexpected advantages derived: two 
waterways would be secured; one consider- 
ably wider than the Seine at Paris, and the 
other equal in width to the Thames in Lon- 
don. The shores of these waterways would 


be sufficiently near to satisfy the eye, but 
the minimum distance between the opposite 
lines of houses would be over eight hundred 
feet. 
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Alster basin at Hamburg would remain 
above the island, opposite Bay State road. 
A basin three times the size of the Binnen 
Alster would remain below the island, op- 
posite thé rear of Brimmer street. The 
total present shore of the basin would be 
nearly doubled. All bridges would be re- 
duced one thousand feet in length, and the 
continuity of the relatively narrow water- 
ways would be agreeably broken by bridging. 
Over six million square feet of land would 
be reclaimed from the _ river. Tentative 
studies have been made which show that a 
central street as wide as Commonwealth ave- 
nue could be Constructed along the center of 
the island and leave ample space on each 
side for two rows of lots, each one hundred 
feet in depth, without encroaching upon a 
continuous waterside esplanade one hundred 
and fifty feet wide encircling the entire 
island. This central street would be sev- 
eral hundred feet longer than the portion 
of Commonwealth avenue between Massa- 
chusetts avenue and the Public Garden, while 
the esplanade would be nearly three times 
that length. Two canals crossing the 
island are suggested to accommodate the 
passage of boats between the two main 
branches of the river.” 

It should be understood that the Boston 
Society of Architects in publishing the sug- 
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gestive sketches and plans, only attempts 
to put before the public the fact that many 
happy solutions of the city’s improvement 
problems seem within easy reach, and to 
present as many stimulating suggestions re- 
garding these improvements, as_ possible. 
The society stated in the beginning that 
“the suggestions offered are not endorsed, 
approved, or urged by the Boston Society of 
Architects or by any of the other associa- 
tions who have joined in the expense of pub- 
lishing the pamphlet.” 

A suggestion is offered for the improve- 
ment of Arlington street to render it a 
fitting termination for the great east and 
west avenues of the Back bay and to afford 
dignified building sites, together with proper 
communication with the Charles river basin 
drives. Still further to augment the beauty 
and usefulness of this terminus and to afford 
access to South Boston, a southerly exten- 
sion of Arlington street is proposed through 
a portion of the disused Boston and Provi- 
dence Railway yards and through the ill- 
kempt Ferdinand street district. The 
southern end of this new avenue meets 
Castle square axially and provides an ad- 
mirable site on this axis for a public build- 
ing. 

The problem of the utilization of the dis- 
used Boston and Providence Railway yards is 
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discussed at some length from a financial 
standpoint. It is argued that “such hold- 
ing of vacant land to the detriment of the 
community is not within the rights and priv- 
ileges granted to a railroad, or within the 
duties a railroad assumes toward the pub- 
lic.” 

Interesting illustrated suggestions in plan 
and perspective are given for the improve- 
ment of Copley square and Dorchester 
Heights. Other matters briefly presented 
pictorially, together with a review of the 
subject of communication by inland water- 
ways, are also given. 

The most voluminous contribution to the 
pamphlet embodies an examination of the 
natural harbor and docking possibilities of 
the waterfront of the city and a study of the 
need of greater wharf facilities. Statistics 
and plans are given showing the gradual de- 
velopment of the Hamburg and Antwerp 
waterfronts from ports of small importance 
to the first cities of commerce of the world. 
The “perpendicular pier plan” at Hamburg 
and its subsequent adoption at Antwerp, are 
traced in consecutive diagrams. Charts of 
the Boston waterfront are reproduced, show- 
ing the remarkable opportunity for docks 
of this type north of Dorchester bay, and 
the ease with which they could be connected 
with main railway lines. The importance 
of providing adequate wharfage for the 
largest modern ships in the present city 
harbor is also made clear. Through the 
agency of the new docks “a consignment of 
goods from any railroad station in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico could be 
placed, without teaming or transfer of any 
kind, alongside any steamer for shipment 
or any warehouse for storage, at any part 
of any pier; while, by means of the travel- 
ling overhead cranes, single packages could 
be transferred directly between any ships, 
cars or warehouses at any part of the dock 
system. There would also be ample space 
for the circulation of wagons, for local use, 
between the tracks in the middle of the 
piers, within easy reach of cranes, while 
passengers from the regular l{ners would 
have rooms fitted up for their accommoda- 
tion, from ‘which, by means of bridges and 
elevators, or stairs, they and their effects 
could be transferred directly to carriages 
or to railroad cars for any destination, with- 
out coming into contact with the freight traf- 
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fic below.” The promise of realizing this 
great possibility is favored by the need of 
material to fill the tidal flats of the Old 
South bay near at hand. “By filling this 
submerged area and the flats around it to a 
proper grade, which can be done by direct 
pumping at a very small expense, some six 
hundred acres of land, bordering on one side 
on the new docks and surrounded on the 
other three sides by the busiest and most 
important sections of the city, would be 
brought into the market. Reserving one- 
third for strects, there would still be left 
some four hundred acres, or more than sev- 
enteen million square feet, in the best pos- 
sible location for the offices of shipping 
agents, brokers, commission merchants, rail- 
road and steamship companies, banks, tour- 
ist agencies and insurance companies, as 
well as for hotels and general wholesale 
business. No other land suitable for such 
purposes can now be bought in Boston for 
less than twenty dollars a square foot. Sup- 
posing this tract to be sold at an average 
price of five dollars a foot, it would bring 
in eighty-five million dollars, or more than 
double the estimated cost of the whole dock 
system, including the two hundred and 
twenty-three warehouses contemplated in the 
plan; while the annual rental from these 
alone, at twenty-five cents per square foot 
per year, which is about one-third the usual 
charge in Boston, would be more than four 
million dollars, or enough to pay ten per 
cent interest on the cost of the whole sys- 
tem, independent of the profit on the South 
bay improvement, and without including 
any income from the docks and piers them- 
selves, the use of which it is intended to 
make absolutely free to all comers, under 
proper regulations.” 

This pamphlet, which is in the form of a 
report, was submitted to the Boston Society 
of Architects by its committee, of which 
Robert S. Peabody is chairman and Irving 
T. Guild, secretary. The report is not 
alone interesting for the suggestions con- 
tained in it, but for its effectiveness as an 
instrument in bringing about the creation 
of the present commission. 


1A few copies of the report are still available 
for distribution and may be had of the secretary, 
Irving Guild, at No. 6 Beacon street, Boston, by 
enclosing ten cents in stamps to cever the cost of 
postage. 
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New York City Improve- 
ment Report 


Frederick Stymetz Lamb 
Former Secretary Municipal Art Society 


The final report of the New York City 
Improvement Commission has brought to 
the attention of the public the result of 
the efforts, extending through several years, 
of those entrusted with this important work. 
The planning of a city is a difficult problem, 
at best; the re-planning of an old city is 
fraught with such difficulties as few, with- 
out experience, can comprehend. 

The purpose of the commission and its 
view as to the scope of its duties is best 
stated in its own words: 

“A comprehensive plan for the city’s de- 
velépment must necessarily anticipate the 
future growth of the city for many years 
to come, and be so framed as to meet all 
possible future requirements, so far at least 
as they can be reasonably foreseen, and be 
so designed that ali its parts shall be con- 
sistent, the one with the other, and form a 
homogeneous whole, in order that any im- 
provements hereafter made may be entered 
upon with reference to the accomplishment 
of a definite purpose and along definite lines, 
and not, as has been too often the case, 
without reference to any general plan or re- 
gard to the bearing of the particular im- 
provement proposed, or its connection with 
other improvements already made or which 
hereafter may be deemed advisable. Such a 
plan necessarily involves not only the lay- 
ing out of parks, streets and highways, the 
location of city buildings, improvement of 
waterfronts, etc., but also questions of more 
or less detail relating to pavements, side- 
walks, appropriate house numbers, gas and 
electric fixtures, manner of indicating the 
streets, location of statues and monuments 
commemorating historical events, tree plant- 
ing, and a countless number of other mat- 
ters, all important 
and essential if New 
York is to take its 
place as one of the 
great metropolitan 
cities of the world. 
No plan that fails to 
take into considera- 
tion all. the above 
subject-matters can 
be deemed a com- 
prehensive one.” 

It may not be 
amiss to outline 
briefly the steps 
which led to the 
ereation of this com- 
mission. When it 
became evident that 
all- great _.cities, 
owing to their rapid- 
ly increasing popu- 
lation, must be re- 
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Looking east toward Fifth avenue, the Manhat- 
tan Hotel and the Grand Central Depot. 
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planned, a movement was started in New 
York to secure this end. The passage of 
a bill creating: such a commission was ef- 
fected during the administration of Mayor 
Low,—the result, in a great measure, of the 
efforts of Jacob A. Cantor. It fell to the 
lot of the Municipal Art Society, at the re- 
quest of the mayor, to prepare the pre- 
liminary report. A conference was called 
at which were represented: The Merchants’ 
Association of New York, The New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, The 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The Architectural League of New York, 
The National Society of Mural Painters, 
The National Society of Sculptors. 

This conference collated the suggestions 
which had been made for the improvement 
of the city during the last twenty-five years. 
These were arranged, classified and sub- 
mitted to the mayor. So impressed was he 
with the conclusions of the conference that 
he recommended in his annual message the 
appointment of a commission to carry on 
the work necessary to procure a logical and 
comprehensive city plan. After persistent 
effort on the part of the friends of this move- 
ment, the bill was passed and the City Im- 
provement Commission was appointed by 
Mayor McClellan. 

The final report represents three years’ 
work by these commissioners. The main 
feature of their general plan is to secure 
proper avenues of connection in each bor- 
ough, as well as between the different bor- 
oughs and the outlying districts. Great care 
has been given to the suggestions in refer- 
ence to an adequate park system and 
recommendations have been made as to the 
placing of public buildings. Even such 
subsidiary details as pavements, appropriate 
house numbers, electric fixtures and street 
signs, have been considered. 

The recommendations for the borough of 
Manhattan include such street extensions 
and the formation of 
such new avenues as 
will make possible a 
more intimate con- 
nection between the 
borough of Manhat- 
tan—the old city of 
New York—and the 
outlying boroughs. 
The system of 
wharves and the 
treatment of the 
waterfront are not 
forgotten. Specific 
recommendations are 
made, such as the 
widening of Fifth 
avenue, the relief of 
the congestion at 
Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street 
by the widening of 
Forty-second street 
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and by the depression of a certain portion 
of the street so that Fifth avenue may not 
be crossed at grade; the removal of the 
Central Park wall and the creation of a 
magnificent parkway, and the improvement 
of the terminal from Blackwell’s Island 
bridge. 

For the borough of Brooklyn, still more 
radical changes are indicated. The desir- 
ability of a more intimate connection be- 
tween the boroughs has been realized and 
the bridge approaches from both the Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn sides have very justly 
been considered inadequate. The commis- 
sion makes a radical suggestion of a cir- 
cular plaza, 800 feet in diameter, which is 
to connect with the Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan bridges. The main routes from Man- 
hattan lead to this plaza, and from it many 
lines of communication radiate. Two new 
streets, 100 feet in width, are projected, one 
leading to the city hall, Brooklyn, and the 
other to the navy yard. Then there is the 
Flatbush avenue extension, 120 feet in 
width; and a new diagonal street to Myrtle 
avenue. Recommendations are made for the 
prolongation of Bridge street, Fourth ave- 
nue and the Shore road. The Shore road 
extension would make a continuous drive- 
way to Coney Island and connect with the 
projected new parkway at Sheepshead bay. 
The road would then follow the north shore 
of Jamaica bay, and eventually would con- 
nect with the Shore parkway in Queens. A 
suggestion is made for a parkway connect- 
ing Fort Hamilton and Prospect Park along 
the present Fort Hamilton road, with the 
recommendation that it be widened to at 
least 100 feet. The extension of Bushwick 
avenue, westerly to Fifth street, and the ex- 
tension of Thirty-ninth street to Flatlands 
avenue is also suggested. 

With further important recommendations 
as to the widening and extension of various 
avenues, the report proceeds to a general 
plan of the parkway system in Brooklyn, 
outlining a more adequate connection of the 
parkways in Brooklyn with those in Queens; 
and, via the Blackwell’s Island bridge, with 
the park systems of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 
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The section of the city included in the 
borough of Queens is less densely populated, 
and Olmsted Brothers, the landscape archi- 
tects, were employed to give expert advice. 
As a result, an interesting scheme of 
thoroughfares, parks and parkways was laid 
out and its adoption recommended. The 
main thoroughfares have been planned in 
advance and the recommendation is made 
that this borough should include in its park 
system, shore parks, inland parks and ap- 
proaching and connecting parkways. A de- 
tailed description of this important work 
would be impossible in a short article, but 
the dominant feature is the insistence upon 
the connection of this borough and its park 
system with the other park systems. An 
earnest effort has been made to obtain one 
harmonious whole and at the same time to 
afford through traffic connections from one 
system to the other. The value of these 
recommendations can be readily realized 
when it is considered that much of this land 
in Queens is at present unoccupied and 
could be secured at a minimum cost Thus 
the fatal error in the planning of Manhattan 
borough would be avoided. 

In the borough of the Bronx, the com- 
mission found a much better system of ave- 
nues and parks than in the other boroughs 
of the city. This borough has the advantage 
of the proposed connection over Washington 
bridge with the parks on the North river, 
and over the proposed bridge at 145th street 
and Seventh avenue with Central Park and 
thence to Blackwell’s Island bridge and the 
projected bridge and connection with Queens 
over Randall’s and Ward’s Islands. The 
Hudson Memorial bridge will, when com- 
pleted, be a great addition to this borough 
and the commission suggests certain park 
reservations in connection therewith and with 
certain sections of the river frontage, un- 
suitable for commercial purposes. The com- 
mission recommends the maintenance, in a 
higher state of development, of the old Bos- 
ton road, the White Plains road and other 
thoroughfares, these to have at intersections 
with cross roads, such public squares, and 
small parks as could appropriately be lo- 
cated. 

The borough of Richmond has no direct 
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connection with the rest of the city and 
demands a more or less special treatment. 
While eventually this borough will have a 
more intimate connection with the other 
boroughs by means of tunnels, these will 
have no direct bearing upon the general plan 
of the commission. A complete system of 
roads, parks and parkways is outlined by 
the commission. 

Much interest has centered in the discus- 
sion of the location of public buildings pro- 
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GROUND PLAN OF PROPOSED MADISON 
EXTENSION. 


voked by the report that City Hall Park 
was selected as the civic center. With the 
public buildings already in or near this ‘park, 
and with others that must eventually come, 
this section bids fair to rival many of the 
important civic centers of Europe The con- 
verging lines of transit make it the logical 
center of Greater New York, but it goes 
without saying that other subsidiary centers 
must be created sooner or later in the neigh- 
boring boroughs. These could be so placed 
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as to supplement the important nucleus or 
group. Most praiseworthy in this connection 
is the recommendation of the commission 
that “such buildings as schools, libraries, sta- 
tion houses, engine houses, etc., should be 
grouped together in the respective different 
sections of the city and located with refer- 
ence to parks, public squares and important 
highways.” This recommendation, if fol- 
lowed, would add materially to the beauti- 
fication of the city. Public buildings would 
count as public monuments, and not be hid- 
den, as has been too often the case in the 
past. While it is impossible at the present 
time to locate definitely these minor sec- 
tions, they would come as a natural develop- 
ment of the recommendations, if intelligently 
followed. 

Possibly the most radical and at the same 
time the most important suggestion included. 
in the commission’s report is that the city 
be given adequate power of condemnation. 
This suggestion answers the criticism as to 
how the enormous sums necessary to accom- 
plish radical changes are to be obtained. 
The method is best described in the words 
of the commission: 

“They (expenses) could in many instances 
be greatly reduced if the-city had the power 
exercised in many European cities, of con- 
demning more than the area actually re- 
quired, so that the city might reap the ben- 
efit to be derived from the enhanced value 
of neighboring property, and in the judg- 
ment of the commission, steps should be 
taken to secure such changes in the consti- 
tution and legislative enactments as may be 
necessary for the purpose. This method of 
taking more land than is required, with the 
object by resale at an advance of recouping 
part of the expenses, has been applied in 
various large cities of Great Britain and the 
continent, where extensive alterations have 
been undertaken for securing architectural 
effects, remedying unsanitary conditions, or 
improving the city generally, and it is ques- 
tionable whether many of the improvements 
would have been otherwise accomplished. 
Objection to giving the city such power has 
sometimes been raised on the ground that 
it might be abused or injudiciously exer- 
cised. In these times, however, of increas- 
ing municipal activities, when so many more 
extensive powers are constantly being en- 
trusted to those charged with the adminis- 
tration of the city’s affairs, such objection 
can scarcely be considered necessarily fatal 
or conclusive, if proper safeguards and lim- 
itations are imposed.” 

Carefully analyzed, the recommendations, 
as a whole, include adequate provision for 
parks and parkways, for new avenues, street 
extensions and the proper planning of bridge 
approaches, particularly the connections be- 
tween Fifth avenue and Blackwell’s Island 
bridge; and specific recommendations of great 
value, which could be carried into effect at 
once, such as the removal of Central Park 
wall and the lowering of Forty-second street. 
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But it is surprising 
to many that fuller 
recommendations 
were not made in re- 
gard to the under- 
ground system. It 
cannot fail to be real- 
ized that the pres- 
ent plant is already 
inadequate, and that 
not many years will 
pass before every im- 
portant avenue and 
street running north 
and south in the bor- 
ough of Manhattan 
must have its sub- 
way; and that these 
subways must have 


proper connection 
with the outlying 
boroughs. 


It was also a sur- 
prise to many that new bridges were not 
suggested by the commission. While it is 
the fashion at the present time to min- 
imize the value of the bridge and to 
insist that the bridge is to be eventu- 
ally superseded by the tunnel, he Chant 
remains a fact that in the future New York 
will have its many bridges, just as Paris 
or any of the other great cities of the world. 
The demands of the increased population 
and the extended areas will not be satisfied 
until there is a bridge at an interval of at 
least every mile. 

While the commission states that it makes 
no recommendations as to the New Jersey 
shore, it still remains a fact that this area 
is just as important a factor to Greater New 
York as if it were contained within its 
boundaries; that proper bridge connection 
will eventually be made across the Hudson; 
and that the New Jersey or Palisade park- 
way—some thirteen miles in extent—will 
be connected with the park system of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx; while the residential 
section now known as “The Jerseys” will 
play no mean part in the life of the greater 
city. Newark will be but a suburb and the 
Newark meadows will be reclaimed. Private 
enterprise as expressed in our railroads has 
recognized this fact and the lines upon which 
the Pennsylvania system have been pro- 
jected foreshadow this conclusion. In fact 
the Pennsylvania system and the New York 
Central system, as at present developing, are 
more radical and convincing than any sug- 
gestions which have, up to the present time, 
been made from other sources. 

It is also strange that in the consideration 
of parks, greater stress was not laid by the 
commission upon the necessity of larger 
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areas for recreation; 
and in the details of 
the street system, it 
is surprising that the 
arcade, used to such 
advantage in many 
of the greater cities 
of Europe, has not 
been insisted upon. 
In fact, the recom- 
mendations of the 
commission, consid- 
ered in their broad- 
est scope and with- 
out prejudice, must 
still be termed but 
recommendations for 
the improvement and 
development of those 
suggestions which 
are either already in 
hand, or about to be 
undertaken. The 
future—the city of 


greater city of the 


-twenty years to come—has not been ade- 


quately realized in imagination. ihis may 
be the result of a definite policy to suggest 
only such plans and modifications as may be 
possible of immediate execution, but this 
must, in the long run, rrove to be a mistake. 
Judging the future by the past, predicting 
the rapidity of the growth of the city to come 
by its marvelous progress in the last few 
decades, no one who has studied this ques- 
tion, can fail to realize that unless a plan 
more radical than any which has yet been 
suggested, is laid down, the city will not, in 
its future, develop without untold handicap. 

It is not, however, my intention to mini- 
mize the value of the work of this commis- 
sion nor to criticize the earnestness of this 
report, but the conclusion must be reached 
that this work is but a stepping stone to 
what must inevitably follow. The work of this 
commission proves conclusively the necessity 
of a permanent commission and a commis- 
sion adequately remunerated, to enable it 
to carry on its important work with effi- 
ciency. No pains should be spared to col- 
lect a comprehensive series of projected 
plans for the greater cities of the world; 
and a careful and critical study of these 
should be of value in making suggestions 
for the development of Greater New York. 
This city must be, from its very location, 
the great city of the eastern United States. 
The enormous increase in population can 
hardly be appreciated by the present resi- 
dent. The marvelous growth from the old 
city of New York of one hundred years ago 
to the present city will be as nothing in 
comparison to the development of the present 
city into the still greater city of the future. 
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Recent City Planning in 
Philadelphia 


Andrew Wright Crawford 


Assistant City Solicitor of Philade!phia, Secretary City 
Parks Association, Trustee Fairmount 
Park Art Association. 


Philadelphia must bear the blame for 
the rectangular plan of streets that has 
heretofore been the prevailing system in 
American cities. It is not fair, however, to 
put upon William Penn the responsibility 
for the extension of his system to an area 
greater than that for which he planned it— 
two square miles. The city of Philadel- 
phia now covers one hundred and twen- 
ty square miles, The inconvenience of 
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plan, which in the words of a newspaper, 
“roasted Penn on the gridiron.” That re- 
port gave evidence that in a few suburban 
sections the Board of Surveyors had broken 
away from the rectangular system in favor 
of a system more nearly coinciding with the 
natural contour of the ground. Since that 
date, the change has become still more de- 
cided. The present policy of the Board 
of Surveyors is a vast improvement on any- 
thing that has heretofore obtained in the 
city. It was thus expressed by George S., 
Webster, the present able chief engineer of 
the Bureau of Surveys, in an address deliv- 
ered before Temple College on March 21, 
1907: 

“The proper and healthy growth and de- 
velopment of a great city depends largely 
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the old plan when applied to the larger 
city is shown by = striking examples. 
From the center of the city to the great 
ship building industries of the northeastern 
river front is a distance of two miles, but 
to traverse that distance it is necessary to 
take the two sides of a right-angle triangle 
totalling nearly three miles. The same thing 
is true in almost every direction, except di- 
rectly north or south, or directly east or 
west.. This deadly regularity of the streets 
resulted in the corresponding deadly level 
of the entire city wherever the physical char- 
acteristics of the ground did not absolutely 
preclude the action of the dead-level habit 
as well as the dead-straight habit of Phila- 
delphia’s engineers. 

The system was attacked spasmodically 
but not steadily until, with 1902, the City 
Parks Association issued a report on the city 


upon a well conceived and consistently ex- 
ecuted system of public highways in which 
intelligent provision is made for any and 
all future municipal expansion, and the at- 
tractiveness and utility of these highways 
depend upon their location and width, and 
the grades established upon them. Diagonal 
avenues, intelligently located, form the most 
convenient and important means of inter- 
communication between different sections, 
The city of Philadelphia, as originally laid 
out between the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, and extending from Vine to South 
streets, when its limited area is considered, 
was fairly well planned and presented a vast 
improvement over the narrow and winding 
thoroughfares of the European cities of that 
period. In extending the city to the north- 
ward and southward the original rectangular 
system was continued and in some cases ta0 


PROPOSED GROUPING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT THE END OF 
FAIRMOUNT PARK PARKWAY. 
Drawn by Professor Paul P. Cret for the Fairmount Park Association. 


rigidly adhered to. A number of old di- 
agonal roads which might have been widen- 
ed and developed into important avenues 
were abandoned. In recent years in plan- 
ning the street system in suburban districts 
it has been the policy not only to. widen and 
improve these old roads, but to lay out 
additional diagonal avenues, to provide di- 
rect communication between local business 
centers or detached suburban communities, 
and considerable attention has been given 
to having the general system conform, to 
as great an extent as may be consistent 
with utility and economy, with the natural 
contour of the ground, thus introducing a 
pleasing diversion by placing graceful 
curves, making beautiful and attractive ave- 
nues. Such treatment is especially adapt- 
able to residential districts. 
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“It is clearly the duty of every municipal- 
ity to provide an adequate system of main 
thoroughfares, the lines of which shall be 
laid out with the sole view of directness, 
convenience and economy of transportation 
during the long future of their usefulness, 
and all questions of land sub-division and 
intermediate or subordinate streets ought to 
be thrust aside as of secondary importance. 

“After the main avenues of communication 
are determined upon the question of- sub- 
divisions and locations of intermediate 
streets may, in a measure, be in accordance 
with the judgment and wishes of the land 
owner (guided by such advice as the city’s 
expert may offer), subject to the laws and 
police regulations as to width, extension 
from one highway to another, and buildings 
and improvements to be erected thereon.” 
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In line with the principles thus announced, 
action has been taken by the Board of Sur- 
veyors regarding the Pennypack Creek Park 
and the Tacony Creek Park sections, the 
Hunting Park district, the Fairmount Park 
parkway*and the South Philadelphia. park- 
ways. The Pennypack Creek Park, which 
will cover 1,200 acres, was ordered placed 
on the city plan three years ago and 477 
acres of this area have been ordered con- 
demned within the last year. In laying it 
out the Board of Surveyors has avoided the 
mistake that was made by the Fairmount 
Park Commission when in acquiring Wissa- 
hickon Creek Park it did not take frum hill- 
crest to hillerest; this has been done in 
the case of the Pennypack Park and the 
boundaries, which are always marked by 
streets, follow the windings of the crests. 
The same is true with regard to the pro- 
posed Tacony Creek Park. The Fairmount 
parkway will run directly northwestward 
from the city hall and will make the first 
break in the rectangular system of streets 
in the center of the city. The parkway may 
be widened somewhat on its southwest side 
in order to permit the grouping of public 
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buildings at the entrance to Fairmount Park. 
This is easily the greatest improvement upon 
which the city is actually at work. 

The South Philadelphia plan presented 
herewith shows one of the improvements 
urged by the City Parks Association. The 
plaza at Broad and Johnson streets, covering 
four squares, has been placed on the city 
plan and Broad street within the last few 
months has been ordered widened to three 
hundred feet from that plaza to League Is- 
land Park. The Torresdale parkway is a 
diagonal street running northeastwardly 
from Hunting Park; it is continued to the 
southwest from Hunting Park as far as Fair- 
mount Park by Hunting Park avenue. North- 
westwardly Belfield avenue leads from 
Hunting Park to Wister’s Woods Park, just 
at the entrance to Germantown. That park, 
which covers thirty-five acres, was placed 
upon the city plan on June 17, 1906. 

A number of other instances could be cited 
where existing diagonal avenues have been 
maintained, but they would not be sufficient- 
ly connected to be intelligible for anyone 
who is not a Philadelphian. 

In the residential section of Germantown 
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and Chestnut Hill, 
Lincoln drive hag 
been opened within 
the past year and 
forms the first com- 


i i plete link in the pro- 
y posed Outer Park 
E52 ts pi System for Philadel- 
: : phia. The plan shows 
PARK AND PARKWAY ay the extreme exten- 


sion of Fairmount 
Park toward Ger- 
mantown and its 
nearest approach to 
Chestnut Hill by 
means of the Cres- 
heim Creek Valley 
extension. The large 
area at Johnson 
street and Lincoln 
drive, covering 
seventeen acres, was 
given by a citizen 
and the extension of 
the Cresheim Creek 
Valley from the rail- 
road northwardly to 
Germantown avenue 
was likewise the gift 
of two citizens, both 
gifts within the past 
year. 

As parks are a 
function of the city 
plan, I may add that 
since the beginning 
of last year three 
squares and two tri- 
angles in tne built-up 
portions of the city 
have been ordered 
condemned and some 
fiftv acres of the 
Cobb’s Creek Park, 
which bounds the 
city on the west, 
have been ordered 
condemned for park 
purposes: while 
Whitehall Commons, 
a tract of thirty-five 
acres near three 
manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, was placed up- 
on the city plan on 
June 17. 

Perhaps most sig- 
nificant of all recent 
actions of the au- 
thorities was the pas- 
sage by the legisla- 
ture of the bill that I 
drew to enable cities 
to condemn land 
within two hundred 
feet of a parkway 
in order to resell 
with _ restrictions. 
This is referred to in 
another article. 
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Since the above article was written an al- 
together admirable idea for the Fairmount 
Park parkway has been published by the 
Fairmount Park Art Association. The as- 
sociation employed a commission consisting 
of the architects, Horace Trumbauer, Clues 
Zantzinger and Paul P. Cret, to prepare a 
scheme for the grouping of public buildings 
at the entrance to the park. They conceiv- 
ed the plan herewith reproduced and made 
a strong recommendation that the parkway 
be a perfectly straight line from the city hall 
to Fairmount Reservoir. 

The plan contemplates at the entrance to 
Fairmount Park proper the creation of a 
plaza to be surrounded by public buildings, 
more or less similar to the Place del Popolo 
at Rome. The proposed municipal art gal- 
lery, for which it has been stated, apparent- 
ly with authority, that P. A. B. Widener will 
give two million dollars, is to be located on 
the cminence now occupied by the Fairmount 
Reservoir. In front of this is to be a plaza 
some six hundred feet in width. At the 
side of the plaza nearest the Schuylkill river 
it is proposed to place the building for the 
Architectural Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania for which some money has 
already been raised. The remaining three 
buildings around the square are to be build- 
ings similar to the Academy of the Fine 
Arts and the School of Industrial Art. 
Should these two institutions sell their pres- 
ent more or less haphazard locations, the 
sales will more than provide the funds neces- 
sary for the classic buildings proposed by 
the plan. It is thus obvious that the group- 
ing can be carried out. 

The plan also requires a change in the 
direction of the parkway from the one now 
authorized. With the exception of one or 
two buildings all the structures on the line 
of the parkway as at present on the city 
plan between Logan square and the park 
have been removed. This ground can either 
be resold or retained for future public build- 
ings which in the next twenty years will 
surely be required; and in my judgment, be- 
cause of that fact it should be retained. This 
plan is a plan for centuries. 

The city authorities have had a number 
of conferences with representatives of the 
different associations and the commission ap- 
pointed by the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion. It is thought likely that the main feat- 
ures of the plan will be adopted; that is, 
that the Fairmount Park parkway will be 
made a perfectly straight line from the city 
hall to the art gallery and that some kind 
of grouping of public buildings will be pro- 
vided for. As to whether or not this alto- 
gether admirable plan will be adopted for 
the grouping itself or whether a compromise 
plan that will admit of grouping, but not 
so satisfactorily, will be adopted, remains to 
be seen. 


At any rate I feel confident that the oppor- 
tunity presented by the Schuylkill river, 
Fairmount Park and a diagonal parkway for 
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a grouping of art and educational buildings 
such as no other city can boast will be ac- 
cepted in principle by William Penn’s city. 


The City Plan Report 


of St. Louis 
c.M.R 


The Civic League of St. Louis issued last 
winter one of the most comprehensive and 
elaborate city plan reports that has yet ap- 
peared. It represented something more than 
a year of work by persons who were not 
only perfectly familiar with St. Louis, 
through residence there, but who were the 
recognized leaders in the various depart- 
ments of the city’s activity, while back of 
them stood the powerful Civic League, with 
its collected data and great resources. 

It was in November, 1905, that the ex- 
ecutive board of the Civic League appoint- 
ed a small committee to consider the feasibil- 
ity and scope of a comprehensive city plan. 
This committee outlined the points which it 
thought should be considered, and recom- 
mended the appointment of five local com- 
mittees to prepare tentative reports, cover- 
ing the various parts of the plan, and then 
of a general local committee to co-ordinate 
the recommendations of these five commit- 
tees and to incorporate them into a final 
comprehensive report. The committees had 
altogether forty-two members, representa- 
tive of almost every profession and inter- 
est. The completed report was timed to 
“furnish suggestions for the public improve- 
ments contemplated in the ftecent $11.200.000 
bond issue’; but in its entirety it looks far 
into the future, and, involving an expendi- 
ture of more than $25,000,000, furnishes the 
city with a plan to grow toward and de- 
velop to in the coming years. 

A review of the report, which was pub- 
lished in the Architectural Record, said in 
part: “Following a_ brief introduction, 
there is printed, as a ‘statement of the 
general committee,’ a chapter on The Need 
of a City Plan for St. Louis. In this the 
familiar arguments are rehearsed, the ex- 
amples of other cities are cited, it is stated 
that in the preparation of the report there 
has been ‘kept constantly in view the prac- 
tical and the attainable’, and that as a re- 
sult of the previous lack of plan and insuf- 
ficient regulation there has existed a ‘riot 
of conflicting and selfish interests’ before 
which the citizens were helpless. The next 
chapter is an illustrated historical sketch of 
the physical growth of St. Louis. In its 
considerable length this offers an exceed- 
ingly interesting study of the undirected de- 
velopment of a city from its village days. 

“Following that comes the first division of 
the report proper. It considers the Public 
Building Group, and is a reprint, with 
‘hearty endorsement,’ of the report of the 
Public Buildings Commission issued some 
three years ago. 5 
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PROPOSED ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GROUP PLAN. 


“The succeeding chapter, on Civic Centers 
or Smaller Building Groups, is one of the 
most interesting and distinctive features of 
the St. Louis report. The idea is the group- 
ing around a common center, especially 
around a small park or playground, of the 
various public, semi-public and private in- 
stitutions which have for their object the 
mental, moral or ‘physical improvement of 
the neighborhood. This is urged with the 
greatest earnestness, both in general terms 
and specifically. The committee selects the 
sites for such centers, reviewing the needs 
of each neighborhood and the local advan- 
tages of the selected site. It develops a 
complete system of civic centers, and in 
doing so confines itself to what would seem 
to be the immediately possible; for it limits 
its recommendations of park reservations for 
this purpose to the $670,000 included in the 
bond issue. If the plan is carried out, St. 
Louis will have for its congested district 
a series of civic centers with which only 
Chicago, in its South Park district, could 
compete. The bulk of the argument is, of 
course, social and philanthropic; though it 
is pointed out that the plan which gives ‘op- 
portunity for an harmonious architectural 
and landscape treatment of the various build- 
ings, thus adding to the intrinsic beauty of 
each; would foster civic pride in the neigh- 
borhood, and would form a model for im- 
provement work the influence of which would 
extend to every home in the district.’ 

“The discussion of Inner and Outer Parks 
and Boulevards comes next. There is mapped 
a complete system to connect the park and 
forest reservations of the county. For one 
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of the most important of the inner links, 
the Kingshighway, nineteen miles long and 
extending from river to river and tying 
together the principal parks, the money has 
already been appropriated and detail plans 
are completed. As to the parks themselves, 
St. Louis takes rank among the first cities 
in the country for the relative acreage of its 
reservations, but heretofore it has lacked 
such connecting drives to bind them into a 
system. The report, besides discussing the 
Kingshighway, plans a second boulevard to 
follow the Des Peres River and to extend 
to Jefferson Barracks. The two together, it 
is claimed, would give to the city a ‘park- 
way system unsurpassed in variety and beau- 
ty of scenery by any city in the Union, 
with the possible exception of Boston. The 
total length of the drives and parkways 
would be about thirty-five miles. And yet 
this is only the ‘inner system.’ 

“In the way of ‘outer,’ or country, parks, 
there is planned a belt system of drives 
and reservations suggestive of the Essex 
County system in New Jersey, of the Metro- 
politan system about Boston, and of those 
proposed for Providence, Chicago, Washing- 
ton and other centers. The beauty of the 
natural scenery around St. Louis, the rapid 
growth of the city, the need of pleasanter 
connections with the suburbs, are pointed 
out in general advocacy of the plan, but the 
committee frankly says it has no hope or ex- 
pectation of seeing so much accomplished 
within the next five or ten years. This part 
of the plan is ‘offered as a comprehensive 
scheme toward which the city can strive for 
the next quarter of a century, adding sec- 
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tion after section, as the circumstances de- 
mand and the finances of the city and coun- 
ty will permit.’ 

“In the chapter on Street Improvements 
there is reached the last chapter that deals 
strictly with the city plan. This includes 
suggestions for the river front, the railway 
entrance, street car lines, etc. The commit- 
tee, stating that it has considered the streets 
‘from two points of view—utility and at- 
tractiveness,’ adds that here there are ‘sug- 
gested only those changes which seem pos- 
sible of accomplishment within the next 
decade.’ 

“As to the river front, the report calls at- 
tention to the present deplorable condition— 
the familiar municipal story in America: 
a noble site, almost abandoned by business, 
the city turning its back upon it and it be- 
coming a resort of the vicious and depraved. 
But new plans are timely. There is not 
only agitation for a deep waterway to the 
Gulf, but the citizens of St. Louis have voted 
in favor of a free bridge, which in itself 
gives great opportunity. Inserted maps and 
drawings show conditions as they are and 
‘as they ought to be.” It is proposed that 
the property lying between the Eads Bridge 
and the proposed bridge at Poplar street 
and extending back from the levee to Sec- 
ond street, be purchased by the city, the 
bluffs for the whole width excavated to a 
level with the levee and a broad esplanade 
constructed the entire distance on a level 
with Third street. Under this esplanade, at 
the levee level, would be the railroad tracks. 
Warehouses at Third street would have base- 
ment connection with the freight tracks, and 
at intervals on the river side of the esplan- 
ade there would be little passenger stations 
for suburban trains. Between the river level 
and the esplanade there would be connection 
by elevators and inclined roadways, as at 
Algiers. The suggested treatment is simple, 
dignified and commercially beneficial. 

“Of the proposed street changes the most 
radical are those designed to improve the 
approach to the Union station. It is recom- 
mended that the city widen Chestnut street 
to 150 feet from the station to the municipal 
buildings group and develop it like the 
Champs Elysees, and that there be purchased 
two blocks for a small park. The report 
also discusses at some length the improved 
development of the streets, the restriction of 
the width of roadways on residential streets, 
the systematic planting of trees, the removal 
of unsightly poles and wires, the establish- 
ment of a building line, the adoption of bet- 
ter designs for street utilities. The final 
chapters of the report are devoted to an 
appeal for a Municipal Art Commission and 
to a discussion of the legislation that would 
be needed to make effective the recommenda- 
tions of the committees.” 
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Re-Setting Minnesota’s 
Capitol 


Webster Wheelock 
Editor St. Pau! Pioneer-Press and Author of the 
Capitol Approaches Commission’s Report 

In a very short time, considering the 
novelty of the idea of extensive street trans- 
formations, and the still comparative paucity 
of examples in other American cities of an 
intelligent rearrangement and relocation of 
streets and public buildings, St. Paul has 
brought its ambitious scheme of spacious 
approaches to the new capitol to the point 
where success may be reasonably anticipated 
A substantial foundation has been laid for 
results in the not too distant future. 

It was in December, 1903, that Cass Gil- 
bert, architect of the new Minnesota capitol, 
suggested the plan of a broad central 
approach to that building with two other 
minor approaches; one, in the form of a broad 
garden to extend from the old to the new 
capitol, to become a center for the grouping 
of future public buildings; the other, an 
avenue leading from the new capitol to Sum- 
mit avenue, a street widely known as one of 
the most beautiful streets in the country. 

The central approach, which will be from 
180 to 200 feet wide and about 3800 feet 
long from the front facade of the capitol, 
cuts diagonally across a few streets near 
the capitol and then runs almost coinci- 
dentally for about half its length with an- 
other street to Seven Corners from which 
seven streets radiate. Midway between the 
capitol and Seven Corners is Park place, a 
small public park surrounded by residences. 
It is proposed to acquire all this private 
property and to convert the entire square 
into one of the features of the approach, as 
indicated on the plate. The site of this 
square is commanding; for, at this point, 
after a gradual descent from the capitol 
there is a drop of some twenty-five feet to 
a lower level. This break in the avenue 
will not only not interrupt the vista of the 
capitol but will afford opportunity for a spe 
cial treatment which will add greatly to the 
beauty of the approach. 

It so happens that this Central approach, 
which lies on the north and south axis of 
the capitol, besides running through Park 
place and Seven Corners, would, if extended, 
strike another public square lying near the 
bluff overlooking the Mississippi river. It is 
proposed at some future time to make this 
extension. It also happens that the projected 
avenue is in direct line with one of the 
streets on the high bluffs on the south side 
of the river;—the Mississippi flows east at 
this point—so that a person standing con- 
siderably beyond the city limits will have an 
unobstructed and inspiring view for several 
miles of the broad central approach and of 
the splendid building to which it will lead. 

The project between the old and the new 
capitol is called the Cedar street mall. It 
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will be a rectangular garden 300 feet wide 
and 1200 long, affording, with the grounds 
of the new and the old capitol, a vista about 
2000 feet long. A triangular strip, not shown 
on the plate but included in the rectangle, 
is already in process of condemnation by the 
city. 

The third project, called the Summit ave- 
nue or Cathedral approach, will be-an ave- 
nue 100 feet wide and about 2200 feet long, 
cutting through what is now a not very 
attractive district and connecting the new 
capitol with the new Catholic eathedral, now 
under construction on the brow of the hill 
at the gateway of Summit avenue. This 
approach will afford a vista between the two 
most imposing and beautiful buildings in the 
city and will also be a connecting link be- 
tween two of the most popular parkways, 
Summit avenue and Como avenue. The lat- 
ter parkway, leading to beautiful Como Park, 
it is proposed, as a minor feature of the 
general scheme; to extend directly to the 
capitol. 

Another feature of the program is the 
rounding out of the capitol grounds—at 
present somewhat irregular in form—so as 
to give them the symmetry indicated on the 
plate. Because this part of the general plan 
is a virtual enlargement of the capitol 
grounds proper, it falls under the jurisdiction, 
not of St. Paul, but of the state. The legis- 
lature has made an appropriation to initiate 
the work and the commission in charge has 
already purchased a part of the property 
needed. An additional cppropriation will, 
however, be necessary to complete the pur- 
chases and to pay for the improvement. 

On the part of the city the realization of 
the entire project will involve the purchase 
of a large amount of property and the demo- 
lition or removal of hundreds of buildings. 
Fortunately property values in the districts 
through which the proposed approaches will 
pass are for the most part low, while the 
buildings are not of a character to call for 
a very heavy’ outlay for any individual 
pieces. It is estimated that $2,000.000 will 
cover the acquisition of the land. This 
amount, it is to be noted, does not cover 
subsequent improvement and embellishment. 
The plan is to acouire the land while it can 
be had at advantageous prices and before 
costly improvements are made; and then to 
develop it slowly but systematically. For 
the purchase of the Seven Corners approach 
a substantial foundation had been laid in the 
authorization by the legislature of a million 
dollar bond issue by the city for the purpose. 
At this writing the City Council has not 
acted on this authorization; but there is 
little doubt, in view of the progressive char- 
acter of that body and the co-operation it 
has heretofore given on every occasion, that 
it will take such action as may be necessary 
to inaugurate the work. 
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Such substantial results after only about 
four years of consideration and only a year 
and a half of active, organized work have 
not been obtained without effort. Not the 
least valuable agency has been the public 
press which has seized every occasion to 
place before the public the plan for capitol 
approaches. Then, too, there are few cities. 
more thoroughly alive to the value of parks, 
parkways and city beautification than is St. 
Paul. As a consequence of this campaign 
of education and of a sympathetic public 
opinion, the council, when asked to appoint 
a committee of prominent citizens to devise 
a plan for capitol approaches, did so without 
a dissenting vote. And whenever it has 
been found desirable to hold public meetings 
the response has been enthusiastic. Indeed 
one of the meetings, called for open discus- 
sion because of some symptoms of opposi- 
tion, was one of the most largely attended and 
unanimous mass meetings ever held in St. 
Paul for the consideration of any subject. 

The machinery by which the work has 
been advanced to its present point is simple. 
It consists of the special commission ap- 
pointed by the council and of a Capitol Ap- 
proaches Association in which membership 
is open to all citizens. The commission con- 
sisted of five well-known citizens including 
Cass Gilbert, architect of the eapitol. This 
body after thorough consideration recom- 
mended the plan originally suggested by Mr. 
Gilbert, together with a plan for financing 
the project in which the city and the state 
were to be jointly interested. On the pre- 
sentation of this report, whicn was published 
in elaborate form, the Capitol Approaches 
Association was organized. Supported by 
voluntary contributions, this association de- 
voted itself to securing the co-operation of 
the state as suggested by the commission. In 
this it was only partially successful; but it 
has the satisfaction of knowing that, as a 
result of its efforts, the way is open for 
further progress. Its executive committee 
feels that success is in sight and that, even 
if the entire project is not realized within 
ten or fifteen years, enough will have been 
done if future realization is assured by the 
acquisition of the property needed, and the 
commitment of the authorities to a thor- 
oughly digested and systematic plan of de- 
velopment. 

While little emphasis has yet been laid 
upon that feature of the project, part of Mr. 
Gilbert’s plan, and an essential part of the 
dream of those who are most active in the 
work, is the harmonious grouping of archi- 
tecturally consistent public buildings about 
the Cedar street approach in the neighbor- 
hood of the capitol. Since there is no pros- 
pect of any new public buildings in the im- 
mediate future, however, consideration of 
this part of the plan is not immediately 
pressing. 
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MAP OF PROPOSED CAPITOL APPROACHES, ST, PAUL, MINN. 
Shows the present street plan and, within heavy black lines, the area to be taken for parkways, etc. 
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The Cleveland Group Plan 


Frederic C. Howe 


Author of the British City: The Beginnings 
of Democracy. 


Democracy has probably found a more 
complete consciousness in the city of Cleve- 
land than in any other city in America. 
Here people talk city and city matters 
more than anywhere else; here there is a 
more intelligent interest in the common 
things that belong to all of the people. 
Cleveland, under tne administration of Tom 
L. Johnson, has demonstrated that the more 
the city does for the people the more the 
people love the city in return. 

This sense of the city has been promoted 
most by the street railway contest which has 
waged without interruption for nearly ten 
years. But it is the beautification of the 
city that has brought all classes most closely 
together. In the movement for the group- 
ing of the public structures and the de- 
velopment of the parks all have united. 
Here there was no conflict of interest save 
that of the real estate broker and of the 
various political organizations which had to 
be harmonized; and this harmony was 
brought about by the Chamber of Commerce 
and the personality of Mayor Johnson, who 
has thrown his influence into the matter 
with great enthusiasm. 

Cleveland was fortunate in two things, 
which made possible the beautification of 
the city in a big way. The federal building, 
the city hall, the county court house and 
the public library were all to be erected at 
the same time. This permitted a united 
plan. In addition to this fact, the city has 
grown away from what had once been its 
residence portion, leaving in close proximity 
to the heart of the business center and 
fronting on Lake Erie, an area covered with 
dilapidated buildings. This area was ad- 
mirably fitted for the purpose of locating 
the public buildings and it could be acquired 
at a comparatively low cost. In addition, the 
federal building was being built at what 
has since been made the end of the mall. 

The Chamber of Commerce took the mat- 
ter of legislation in hand and secured the 
passage of an act by the state assembly pro- 
viding for the creation of a joint commis- 
sion of three expert architects, who were 
given absolute power over the location and 
style of all buildings. The commission con- 
sisted of Daniel H. Burnham of Chicago, 
John M. Carére and Arnold W. Brunner of 
New York. The commission was employed 
by the city and given free rein in the lay- 
ing out of the ground plans of the design. 
It planned an area possibly an eighth of a 
mile long and of equal width, in the form 
of a Roman cross. The foot of the cross 
rests in the heart of the business district 
and it is flanked on either side by the federal 
pbuilding and the site for the public library. 
The former is well along toward comple- 
tion. An eighth of a mile away on either 
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arm of the cross, and forming fine vistas 
at the end of two broad streets, are the sites 
of the city hall and the county court house. 
The style of architecture was fixed by the 
federal building, designed by Mr. Brunner 
of New York, one of the members of the 
supervising commission. It is classic and 
the models of all of the other structures 
conform to it 

Running from the south end of the cross 
to the lake is a mall 600 feet wide, to be 
ornamented by a sunken garden with foun- 
tains and statuary. On either side are 
such public or semi-public structures as the 
city may see fit to erect, or permit to be 
erected, under the approval of the commis- 
sion. This will protect the plan from being 
disfigured by private structures. At the 
northern end of the mall and opening into 
it at its widest part, it is hoped that the 
new union station will be erected. It is 
being designed by Daniel H. Burnham, an- 
other member of the commission it is 
planned to have it of big proportions and 
in harmony with the other buildings com- 
prising the group. 

The completed plan looks to an expendi- 
ture of from twenty to thirty million dol- 
lars, of which the city and the county will 
bear about twelve or fifteen million. All 
the needed land has now been acquired and 
the portions to be occupied by the city hall 
and court house are already cleared. 

In front and to the north of the projected 
site of the union station is a large park 
owned by the city which runs out into the 
lake and which will be developed into a 
combination landing place for passenger 
steamers and a playground for the people. 

Radiating out from the two sides of the 
group are to be broad boulevards, which 
will connect with the parks of the city, lying 
farther out towards the outskirts. They 
will skirt the lake as far as possible, and 
when all the parks and boulevards are con- 
nected the belt will completely circle the 
city. Already more than three-fourths of 
the park work has been completed. 

One of the big things of which this is 
significant is that democracy is willing and 
anxious to commemorate itself in a splendid 
way. It is not fearful of cost and is willing 
to bear the expense when it is assured that 
the work will be done in a way that- is 
creditable. All this argues that when the 
American city does find itself, it will very 
rapidly redeem its present bad reputation. 


Recent Developments in 
Springfield, Mass. 


Hiller C. Wellman 
Librarian, Springfield City Library 


Springfield, situated along the lowlands 
and bluffs on the east bank of the Connecti- 
cut river, overlooking that placid stream and 
the green meadows beyond leading up to the 
foothills of the Berkshires, has always been 


held by its residents as a paradise among cit- 
ies. Half a dozen years ago, partly by means 
of a bequest of the late Tilly Haynes and 
partly by a large and general popular sub- 
scription supplemented with a city appro- 
friation, land for a park was purchased, 
extending from Court Square in the heart 
of the city down to the river bank. But 
access to the river itself was cut off by the 
tracks of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, which skirt the 
shore for a distance of two and a half miles 
through the city. To remove these tracks 
and redeem the river front has for years 
been a dream cherished by a few of the most 
hopeful and far-seeing citizens. 

A dream it seemed likely to remain—un- 
fulfilled and impossible—until two recent 
events brought its realization within grasp. 
The first of these was an attempt to replace 
the ancient wooden toll bridge which for 
nearly a century has connected the center of 
the city with West Springfield. The com- 
mission appointed for this purpose found it 
impossible to build a satisfactory bridge 
with the approach passing under the rail- 
road tracks; while an overhead bridge would 
not only cross the freight yard filled with 
puffing switch engines, but would also re- 
quire a long, raised approach costing for con- 
struction and land damages at least $450,000. 
Even with this large expenditure the result 
would be far from satisfactory. 

As a result of the commission’s conclu- 
sions, Nathan D. Bill, one of its members, 
interviewed President Charles S. Mellen of 
the New Haven road. At this point came 
in the second factor necessary for the success 
of the project, namely an appreciation on the 
part of Mr. Mellen that his road was badly 
cramped in Springfield so that in the future 
—and probably in the near future—it would 
need more room. As a consequence, to Mr. 
Bill’s suggestion that the tracks be removed 
Mr. Mellen replied that it might perhaps be 
accomplished if the city would pay for con- 
structing new tracks on the other side of the 
river, and would also obtain for the railroad 
across the city a right of way, for which the 
New Haven road was willing to pay. 

Although the cost of a new road up the 
west bank of the river was first estimated 
at $2.000.000, Mr. Mellen finally agreed to 
surrender his land in Springfield to be used 
as a park for the sum of $933,000. As even 
this amount seemed large to a city facing 
heavy expenditures, Mr. Bill went to Everett 
H. Barney, another of the most public 
spirited citizens, and they together agreed 
to contribute towards the project $50.00 
each. He soon raised additional subscriptions 
bringing the amount to $200,000. This re- 


duced the sum to be paid by the city to about ° 


$733,000, and from this amount should be 
deducted the’ saving on the approach to the 
new bridge, estimated to be at least $450,000 
more. Finally, because of its bearing on the 
question, Mr. Barney allowed it to be stated 
at one of the mass meetings held to consider 
the project, that he had willed to the city of 
Springfield his entire fortune, the income of 
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which should be sufficient to develop into a 
park the two and one-half miles of river 
front to be acquired. 

The whole project depended on gaining 
for the New Haven road a right of passage 
through the city over the right of way held 
by the New York Central railroad; and when 
it was found that an agreement could not be 
reached with this road, the city council 
upon hearing Mr, Bill’s report, unanimously 
petitioned the legislature for an enabling 
act. After an extended series of hearings,. 
the legislature last June passed an act pro- 
viding that on the petition of the mayor and 
aldermen of Springfield; the state railroad 
commissioners should be made a commission 
to work out the plan. 

In connection with the removal of the rail- 
road tracks, several other problems will be 
solved, including reconstruction of the rail- 
road station, the extension of several streets 
under the tracks of the New York Central 
line, the abolition of grade crossings on a 
division of the New Haven road which enters 
the city from the east, ete. The bill provides 
also that the city may issue fifty-year bonds: 
outside the debt limit to pay for the improve- 
ment, and it guards the interests of manu- 
facturing plants along the present site of the 
New Haven road by requiring that they be 
served for fifteen years with a spur track, 
The city is given a veto power over the 
whole proceeding by a provision that nothing 
shall be done as a result of the work of the 
railroad commissioners unless within two 
years after their report the city shall have 
acquired the New Haven’s property on the 
river bank. 

The city took the preliminary step of pe- 
titioning for the appointment of the rail- 
road commission to solve the problem. 


The Practical Side of City 


Planning 


Robert W. de Forest 
President Art Commission of the City of New York 


Oity planning would be one of the fine 
arts if it could be applied to unoccupied 
sites, with precise forecast of the develop- 
ment and growth of these embryo cities 
within the decades following their founda- 
tion. Such cities have been founded and 
such forecasts made, usually by royal com- 
mand, in the other hemisphere, and their de- 
serted streets and dilapidated magnificence 
illustrate the inability of even all-powerful 
monarchs to mold their future development. 
No such city planning is likely to be attempt- 
ed in our own country. Here villages grow 
into towns, and towns enlarge themselves 
into cities by a process of evolution which no 
one can foresee with sufficient certainty to- 
plan in advance for the “city sanitary,” much 
less for the “city beautiful.” 

The practical questions confronting Amer- 
ican cities which have attained the full dig- 
nity of cityhood are not how to work out 
the ideal as it would have been worked out 
could past generations have foretold their- 
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present greatness, but what to do to change 
what unfortunately has come to be, into ap- 
proximately what ought to be, not only to 
meet their present practical necessities but 
also to satisfy our growing desire for beauty 
and appropriateness in city construction. 
Blocks of houses must be torn down to make 
parks and breathing spaces which would 
have been left vacant had anyone foreseen 
our crowded districts, and similarily spaces 
must be cleared of existent buildings to 
make suitable accommodation for our court- 
houses, our post offices, our libraries, our 
schools, and our other public buildings. All 
this condemnation of private property and 
destruction of private buildings involves ex- 
pense, and usually great expense. For 
these reasons city planning, unless in excep- 
tional instances, has its practical and re- 
straining limitation in the matter of cost. 
The ideal that we would have had if we 
could have foreseen is rarely within the limit 
of attainment. We must be satisfied with 
the best that we can get within our present 
limitations. Moreover, with our inherent 
freedom in the use of private property by 
individual owners, we can never in America 
expect to have the artistic effects incident to 
having the buildings on all sides of open 
spaces, or on both sides of particular streets, 
uniform in plan and conforming to a single 
artistic effect. Such surroundings as Paris 
has given to the Place de la Concord and to 
some of her avenues by compelling conform- 
{ty in facades of uniform height, and uni- 
form treatment, would be impossible in any 
American city. We could have such effects 
only by sacrificing individual necessities and 
individual tastes to some common plan of 
development. In our democratic country, 
with our present view of the sphere of mu- 
nicipal regulation, this would not be pos- 
sible, nor would I be prepared to advocate its 

All this may seem like a counsel of hope- 
lessness and inaction. Not so however. It 
fs only by recognizing our limitations that 
we can wisely lay out any practicable plan 
for action. 

There are many directions within which 
we can act effectively. Among them are the 
following: < 

Civic centers should be selected in and 
around which public buildings having inti- 
mate relations in their purposes to one an- 
other should be collected, and sufficient space 
at such centers should be obtained and re- 
served to meet probable future needs. This 
is important from the utilitarian side, as is 
well illustrated in the city of New York 
by the fact that many of its city departments 
whose duties are closely related to one an- 
other, are located in widely different parts 
of the city. This is also true for aesthetic 
reasons. City buildings of architectural 
excellence are far more effective architect- 
urally when grouped together in a particular 
street, and still more effective if grouped 
around an open space. Hven if the location 
of a single building is in question, that lo- 
cation is of great importance. A mean or in- 
-artistic building is not only made more ob- 
jectionable and ugly by gviving it a promi- 
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nent location, but excellent sites are all too 
few in any city, and they should be reserved 
for worthy buildings. A beautiful structure, 
upon the other hand, loses much of its beauty 
if placed in a poor location where it is el- 
bowed by commonplace structures and so 
shut in that no proper view may ever be 
obtained. 
the questions of artistic merit and value 
should be considered at the earliest stage, be- 
fore a city is committed to the acquisition 
of any location. “Park spaces should be re- 
served in the outlying suburban districts, 
and these should be sufficiently large not 
merely to give the growing population 
preathing space, but to locate in or around 
them such public buildings, as for instance 
schools or libraries, as a growing population 
will necessarily attract to itself. 

Some central city authority should regu- 
late and control the location of all parks and 
public buildings, and should also forecast 
and control the laying out of streets and the 
location of possible future parks and public 
buildings in the undeveloped outlying dis- 
tricts. 

Perhaps here we touch the weakest point 
in American city development. It is rare 
that there has been any single city control 
over all related public improvements. It 
is still rarer that this control has been con- 
tinuous. It has usually been vested in city 
officers elected for short terms. Even when 
such officers have sought a plan for a future 
beyond their term of office their plans have 
been ignored by succeeding administrations. 
Our form of city government may be wisely 
adapted to carrying out the particular will 
of the people at the time of election, but 
efficient city planning involves looking to a 
longer future and to providing some means 
whereby city plans which require many 
years for their execution can be entrusted 
to those who can remain in control long 
enough to have those plans carried out. 

It is for this reason that commissions with 
a tenure of office far beyond that of any elec- 
tive officers have been occasionally created. 
The recent Rapid Transit Commission is an 
illustration of this in the city of New York. 
It seems to me this principle might wisely be 
carried further, and that city planning, no- 
tably the location of parks and public build- 
ings, might be wisely entrusted in American 
cities to some commission or municipal body 
having long terms of office, of which certain 
elective officers might be ex officio members 
during their term of office. 

To illustrate, suppose a commission were 
appointed of eight or ten members, two of 
whom went out of office every year, and each 
of whom held office during the term of four 
or five years, and that two or three of the 
elective officers of the city were ea officio 
members of such a commission during their 
respective terms of office. Such a_ body 
would have sufficient continuity to carry its 
wise decisions into effect. It would have 
sufficient changeability to ensure a recog- 
nition of strong public opinion and the aban- 
donment of any unwise conclusions. 


It is important, therefore, that - 


THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE AND WATERWAY. 


To connect the lagoons of Jackson and Washington Parks. Lake Michigan in the distance beyond Jackson 
Park. The University of Chicago on the north (left). 


The New Chicago 


Graham Romeyn Taylor 


Chicago is now within a very few 
months of arriving at the precise moment 
which ushers in a new epoch in the city’s 
history. If such a moment of civic des- 
tiny can ever be indicated exactly, it most 
certainly can in Chicago. The day in 
1908 when this event occurs will be as 
significant for the civic life of America 
as it is epoch-making for Chicago, for 
it will mark the appearance of the most 
elaborate city plan report in this country. 
The new Chicago as planned by Daniel 
H. Burnham represents the most com- 
prehensive and thoroughly worked out 
city scheme yet contemplated in America. 

Epochs in Chicago roll by with the fre- 
quency which the city’s magic growth 
compels. The climax of one was marked 
by the White City of 1893 whose un- 
rivalled splendor and charm gave to the 
citizens of the western metropolis a vis- 
ion, the memory of which can never be 
dispelled. The years from 1893 to 1908 
may be described as the period in which 
that vision grew from a dream into a 
dawning realization that the future Chi- 
cago may wear in permanent form the 
mantle of 1893. With 1908 this realiza- 
tion has taken form in a magnificent 
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working plan and a powerful movement 
which every day gains momentum to- 
ward a glorious achievement. 

Turning instinctively toward its superb 
lake front, the city, during the three 
years after the World’s Fair, studied a 
succession of plans showing the possi- 
bilities of a beautiful park extending for 
miles along the shore and this “lake front 
for the people” forms an essential part 
of the plans now nearing publication. 
Park extension for years has been under 
consideration. In the Metropolitan Park 
Report Dwight H. Perkins outlined an 
outer park belt rivalling even that of 
Boston, and pointed out the need for 
neighborhood parks more accessible to 
the masses of the people. These are now 
appearing in the splendid recreation cen- 
ters, ten already established by the South 
Park Board, three nearly completed by 
the West Park Board, one in process of 
construction on the north side by the Lin- 
coln Park Board, and still others on the 
south side recently authorized. 

Meanwhile Mr. Burnham as a city 
planner became widely known through 
his work as chairman of the commission 
to plan the improvement of the national 
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capital. He was also employed by the 
government for similar work in Manila, 
and his plan for the city of San Fran- 
cisco is familiar to every reader of CHAR- 
ITIES AND THE Commons. Never, how- 
ever, did he cease thinking of Chicago 
and the possibilities of his own city. 

Chicagoans, quite as much as their 
fellow-citizens in other cities, have never 
fully recovered from their amazement at 
the way in which unimpressive Jackson 
park was transformed into the fairyland 
of the White City; ‘Mr. Burnham was 
architect-if-chief of the World’s' Colum- 
bian Exposition. The country at large 
will join with Chicago in admiration of 
the new Chicago, the vast plan for which 
is so soon to appear; Mr. Burnham’s is 
the master mind which is building this 
great city of the future, weaving into its 
fabric the best suggestions of others com- 
bined with his own. 

Speaking of Chicago’s recreation cen- 
ters, an eastern park expert once said that 
what impressed him was the fact that 
while other cities have been ever ready 
with city improvement schemes—on pa- 
per, Chicago has gone ahead and put 
them into a magnificent reality. This 
“magnificent reality” with which Chica- 
go’s White City enchanted the nation, 
and which has so successfully been 
worked out in the recreation centers, 
must now be extended to the making,.of 
the new Chicago. The civic enterprise 
which built the World’s Fair is again 
ascendant in the vaster project fostered 
by the Commercial Club. The move- 
ment was initiated, however, by the Mer- 
chants’ Club, which has since consolidat- 
ed with the Commercial Club. That or- 
ganization started the ball rolling by 
raisin’ in a very few days a fund of 
$25,000 to begin the designing. When 
the magnitude of the undertaking be- 
came apparent this sum for the plans was 
increased to $50,000. 

While engaged upon the plans for San 
Francisco, Mr. Burnham and his assist- 
ant, Edward H. Bennett, established their 
work shop on a hill 800 feet above the 
city, and thus constantly had spread be- 
fore them the entire community with 
whose future they were concerning them- 
selves. The “shop” in which the new 
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Chicago is being molded is also advan- 
tageously situated on the roof of the 
great Railway Exchange building. From 
this location on Michigan avenue, facing 
Lake Michigan, the eye has an unob- 
structed sweep up and down the shore, 
which is to play so important a part in 
the future appearance of the city. The 
vast scheme involves a range of country 
with a radius of sixty miles from down- 
town Chicago, stretching from Kenosha, 
on the Wisconsin shore, around to Michi- 
gan City and Indiana harbor on the lake. 
The highways of this great region con- 
verge toward Chicago’s lake front, and 
it is there that we shall find the focal 
point of the proposed plan. 
Looking at the panorama of the new 
Chicago, the eye naturally rests on Grant 
Park, now being created by filling in 
land on the Lake Michigan shore flank- 
ing the business district. The north and 
south center of Grant Park is very near 
Congress street. Here it is proposed to 
have a large plaza, on the east of which 
shall face the magnificent new Field Co- 


lumbian Museum, for whose imposing 


building Mr. Burnham is the architect. 
Grant Park already is the location for the 
Art Institute, and is intended to afford 
a site also for the Crerar Library. Some 
distance out in the lake a breakwater is 
planned to extend .the length of Grant 
Park which stretches from Randolph 
street on the north to Twelfth street on 
the south. At these two extremities huge 
recreation piers are to project into Lake 
Michigan far beyond the breakwater. 
From the Twelfth street pier south to 
Jackson Park the plan involves an outer 
parkway filled-in so as to leave a lagoon 
between it and the shore proper, bridges 
connecting with the shore at frequent in- 
tervals. Several islands are to be built 
on shoals lying close to the outer park- 
way. 

The “made land” of which the outer 
parkway and these islands will be built, 
calls attention to the surprising fact— 
which must surely appeal to Chicago’s 
commercial sense—that this outer park- 
way will come quite as much because it 
is an economic necessity as because popu- 
lar appreciation of its recreational and 
civic improvement values demand _ it. 


TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE PROPOSED MICHIGAN BOULEVARD EXTENSION. 


Looking north from Washington street toward the river. 


According to this plan the boulevard is to be 


elevated with room underneath for heavy trutlic. 


Chicago needs a cheap dumping place. 
‘A hilly city, Kansas City for example, 
uses its waste and excavated earth in 
filling up ditches and valleys; other towns 
must protect their river banks. Dut Chi- 
cago is flat; the disposal of waste and ex- 
cavated earth would ordinarily involve 
long and expensive cartage. The lake 
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front, however, affords a dumping place 
directly adjacent to a vast extent of 
territory, and this involves the minimum 
of cartage expense. Hence the economy 
of “making” land in Lake Michigan. 
The rapidity of this process may be ap- 
preciated by the fact that the extension 
of the freight subways of the Lllinois 
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Tunnel Company under the streets of 
Chicago produces enough excavated clay 
to “make” seventeen acres in Lake Michi- 
gan each year. In addition, a vast 
amount of waste is available for the 
same purpose. 

The lagoon stretching south inside 
the outer parkway will connect with the 
Jackson Park lagoons, and from Jack- 
son Park it is proposed to extend the 
waterway west through the Midway 
Plaisance to Washington Park. The 
campus of the University of Chicago lies 
along the north side of the. Midway 
Plaisance. 

Using Michigan avenue between 
Twelfth street and Chicago avenue, the 
outer parkway boulevard along the south 
shore will be connected with the famous 
Lake Shore drive which at present ex- 
tends to the north end of Lincoln Park. 
This “connecting link” improvement of 
Michigan avenue is one of the first steps 
to be actually accomplished in the near 
future under the city administration 
which is now engaged on the preliminary 
work. The avenue is to be widened so 
as to use most of the park strip between 
the Illinois Central railroad tracks and 
the present Michigan avenue. This 
space will be ample for a magnificent 
double driveway with additional accom- 
modation for standing vehicles. So as 
not to interfere too seriously with busi- 
ness interests in Michigan avenue be- 


upon the Hyde Park reefs, 
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tween Randolph street and the river, it 
is proposed to elevate the boulevard, the 
slope beginning at Randolph street and 
reaching its maximum height at Lake 
street. Heavy traffic could then use the 
passage-way underneath, the cross streets 
also running under the boulevard. The 
river would be crossed by a double-deck 
bridge. In addition to the main plaza 
in front of the Field Museum, near Con- 
gress street, several other smaller ones 
would be placed at intervals in the boule- 
vard. The Chicago avenue end of this 
“connecting link” is already marked by 
the water tower, the lines of which com- 
mend themselves to many artistic eyes. 
At the Twelfth street extremity the Illi- 
nois Central station would undergo some 


rearrangement satisfactory to both the 


company and public interests. 

Mention of the railroad tracks must 
cause everyone who has visited Chicago 
to ask the relation of these to the lake 
front improvement. Through legislation 
obtained by the Commercial Club’s plan 
committee, the South Park Board has 
been authorized to purchase the riparian 
rights and thus overcome by means of 
the new shore boulevard and the outer 
parkway, the misfortune by which for 
years the city has seen its lake front mo- 
nopolized for railroad purposes. The 
eventual adoption of electricity as motive 
power will do away with the smoke and 
also make it feasible in Grant Park to 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE PROPOSED 
Extending from Jackson Park at the left of the picture to the new Grant Park, downtown, The 


The lagoons will be spanned by bridges connect 
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cover over the depressed tracks. More 
fundamental, however, than the glori- 
ous lake front plans is the arrange- 
ment of streets for the whole city. This 
is based upon a system of diagonal ave- 
nues. Some of these already exist as 
stub ends of highways leading from 
smaller centers of population in the state, 
and some must be provided in the future. 
Converging toward the biisiness center 
of Chicago, these will cut successive cir- 
cuit boulevards and roads, the segments 
shortening as the lake is approached. 
The innermost circuit boulevard is in the 
shape of a great bow from Lincoln 
Park around to Washington Park. The 
next» follows the valley of the Des 
Plaines river in the proposed outer for- 
est and meadow preserve. Farther out 
still another will run along the ridge of 
highland between the Des Plaines and 
Pox rivers. The next circuit road, which 
for a considerable stretch is to follow the 
Fox river, will connect such thriving 
cities as Joliet, Aurora, Elgin and Wau- 
kegan. It is hoped to interest these 
places in improving the segments near- 
est them. Similarly another belt of cities 
may be encouraged to complete and 
beautify the outermost circuit which 
swings from Kenosha around to Michi- 
gan City. It is surprising to observe 
from the maps the extent to which these 
circuit highways now exist in more or 
less improved country roads. 
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Contemplating the present dreary and 
dilapidated appearance of such diagonal 
streets as Milwaukee and Blue Island 
avenues, it is inspiring in the highest 
degree to see the plans whereby “stub 
ends” of this sort are to be transformed 
into great highways of the future. The 
streaming traffic on these streets at the 
present time, however, is a clear dem- 
onstration of the convenience value of 
the diagonal street. New diagonal ave- 
nues are needed to connect the west side 
with the north and south sides. 

As a central feature of the funda- 
mental street system it is proposed that 
from the plaza on the lake front a broad 
axial avenue shall stretch straight west 
to some point in the west side not too 
far distant to serve as a civic center 
where may be grouped the city hall and 
other municipal buildings. It is pointed 
out that the fine new county building 
just erected, and the new city hall to be 
built at once on the site of the old one, 
will prove inadequate when the popula- 
tion of the city becomes much greater 
than it now is. 

This civic center would be placed on 
the western edge of the enlarged down- 
town district, the boundaries for which 
may be Chicago avenue on the north, 
Twelfth street on the south, Halsted 
street on the west and Michigan avenue 
on the east. These streets, or others 
which might be selected, would make a 


OUTER LAKE SHORE PARK AND LAGOONS. 
coast line is irregular following the contour of the lake bottom. Several islands can be built 
ing the outer park with the lake shore boulevard near the present shore. 


PROPOSED WATERWAY IN THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 


This stretch shows the mile long channel, looking toward Jackson Park, with the University of Chicago 
buildings on the left and Lake Michigan in the distance, 


girdle within which it is proposed that 
the railroads shall not enter. Railway 
stations would thus in all likelihood be 
ranged around on the outer edge of this 
girdle. Suburban traffic could be accom- 
modated admirably, however, by running 
suburban trains to the tracks of the pro- 
posed subway to be built in the business 
district bounded by the girdle. Nothing 
is now more detrimental to the city’s 
healthy growth than the encircling grip 
of railway tracks stifling the city center 
and hindering the people’s access to it. 
The enlarged downtown district would 
have, through the recession of the rail- 
roads, greatly increased space much 
needed for office building, hotel, and re- 
tail purposes. The wholesale ware- 
houses, which at present occupy a large 
part of the central district, like other 
heavy utilities, will be carried by econom- 
ic necessity to regions farther out and 
there concentrated. The more valuable 
land becomes in the central district, the 
more it will force out to less valuable 
sites all such utilities as can be carried 
on equally well at a distance from the 
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centen. 


This leads, however, to a con- 
sideration of shipping facilities in rela- 
tion to the city plan. 

Ultimate removal of the wholesale and 
heavy business interests from the down 
town district will doubtless be the result 
of a very gradual evolution, and for 
years to come a heavy and perhaps in- 
creasing traffic will continue on the Chi- 
cago river and its branches. ‘The com- 
merce in this seemingly insignificant 
stream has always been a source of pride 
to Chicagoans. The lowering of the old 
traction tunnels will enable it to float a 
far larger tonnage than at present. In- 
terference with passenger traffic on..the 
other hand will be reduced to a minimum 
by the new subways. To accommodate 
the river commerce, the Burnham plan 
proposes to add to the dockage, now ex- 
istent in the river and at its mouth, a 
large extent of increased dockage and 
shipping facilities at the mouth of the 
river, compactly arranged near the long 
pier which is to project at this point. 
Still greater increase of harbor facilities 
is planned at the Calumet river whose 
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commerce and adjacent territory form 
quite as essential a factor in Chicago's 
prosperity as if they were at the center. 

Careful consideration of the question 
of harbor facilities is insured, however, 
by a commission which Mayor Busse has 
just appointed to make exhaustive en- 
quiry into the subject. 

There should be universal approval of 
any plan which will keep out of the cen- 
ter of the city every fraction of a ton 
that does not need to go through it. 
Much heavy tonnage comes to the city 
merely to be readjusted into different 
packages for distribution throughout the 
city. This readjustment of shipments 
could be done quite as well at some point 
outside the city center. 

Chicago is rapidly waking up to the 
vast significance of her city planning 
project, and one important immediate ef- 
fect is its tonic for the present city. The 
coming of the new Chicago is heralded 
by the efforts to make the present city 
prepare for it by effective grappling with 
the smoke nuisance, by a determination 
that the streets must be made clean and 
kept so, by a vigorous pushing of every 
movement for physical improvement. 
Public sentiment in Chicago affords argu- 
ment for the belief that the time to urge 
a city plan is not upon the heels of a de- 


+ vastating calamity when every nerve and 


miyscle must strain to repair the loss, but 
rather when the city’s full vigor can be 
concentrated upon betterment instead of 
upon recovery. 


City Plan Notes 


‘Carrére & Hastings, of New York, recently 
employed to make new plans for Atlantic 


. City, have completed their suggestions. 


Los Angeles, after lagging unexpectedly 
behind in the matter of city-planning, had 
Charles Mulford Robinson, of Rochester, in 
its employ for ‘a month in the fall. Mr. 
Robinson gave his entire time for the month 
to the Municipal Art Commission. 


Through the co-operation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Museum of Art, 
a city plan exhibition was held in Toledo 
last March. It was open for a week, there 
was a very large attendance and the result 
was an awakening of a great deal of interest 
in the city. Among the plans shown were 
those of Washington, Denver, Honolulu, Har- 
risburg, Buffalo and Oakland. Following the 
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exhibition a committee of architects inter- 
ested itself in making tentative plans for a 
local civic center. 


The people of Oakland were asked to vote 
on a proposition to raise $992,000 in bonds 
for the purchase of the more important of 
the park tracts selected by Mr. Robinson, in 
his report made six months before on the 
beautifying of the city. The vote noi only 
proved the heaviest ever known at a local 
election, but the proposition was carried by 
a majority of five to one, with whole pre- 
cincts in which a single figure sufficed to 
express the total number of negative votes. 


The expert commission, appointed a year 
ago to replan the city of Columbus and make 
suggestions that should render it a worthy 
capital to the state of Ohio, is now about to 
report. The commission was authorized by 
the city council which made an appropria- 
tion for its employment in response to an 
agitation started by the Board of Trade. 
The members of the commission are: Austin 
W. Lord, of New York, chairman; Charles 
Mulford Robinson, of Rochester, secretary; 
Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia; Charles N. 
Lowrie, of New York, and H. A. MacNeil, 
of New York. Lord and Kelsey are archi- 
tects by profession, MacNeil a sculptor, Low- 
rie a landscape architect, and Robinson a 
general “civic adviser.” 


The year 1907 witnessed the incorporation 
of The Garden Cities Association of America 
—the beginning of a movement that will 
perhaps mean as much to America as the 
similar, but earlier, movement in England 
is meaning to that country. In fact, by 
profiting from the experiences of the earlier 
societies and avoiding their mistakes, the 
promoters of the American undertaking may 
make it a more vital factor in our industrial 
life. The aim of the association, as de- 
scribed by its secretary, W. D. P. Bliss, 
‘is to create a movement for the drawing of 
people from the overgrown and overcrowded 
city into garden cities of the country, where 
factories can be located and their employes 
live in inexpensive yet attractive homes, 
each with its own garden.” It is proposed 
“to buy land at acreage valuation and plan 
it all out from the start, although not im- 
mediately to be developed, so that as each 
portion is developed it may be upon one 
symmetrical and thought-out plan.’ The 
association is not a charitable organization. 
It proposes to obtain a fair return for its 
labor, and it is organized by practical men 
of affairs. Ex-Senator John Lewis Childs is 
president; Bishop Potter and Edward Lauter- 
bach are vice-presidents, and its board of 
managers includes many well known names. 
A tract at Farmingdale, Long Island, a tract 
of 5,000 acres in Virginia, at the mouth of 
the Potomac; one near Delaware Water 
Gap, Pennsylvania; and one in Connecticut 
are said to be practically decided upon, 
though the long period of tight money has 
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delayed the association’s active operations. 
In the planning of these cities from the 
start, there is offered an attractive oppor- 
tunity. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
Common Council, the Mayor of Grand Rapids 
has appointed a local commission on the 
“Comprehensive City Plan Commission,” to 
consider the advisability of securing such a 
plan. 


At the Battery, New York, work is under 
way on the new Whitehall Ferry Terminal. 
The four ferry lines whose ungainly sheds 
have disfigured the approach to the Battery 
will be replaced by the imposing structure, 
the design for which is reproduced on this 
page. It is interesting to compare this de- 
sign with the plan on the opposite page, 
which was disapproved by the Municipal 
Art Commission. The following report of 
the commission’s committee on the White- 
hall Ferry Terminal, which was submitted 
when the first design was disapproved, not 
only gives ample reasons for the rejection 
of the “iron shed” variety of ferry house, 
but is also an example of the important part 
that the commission is taking in helping 
New York city to plan its improvements 
with a distinct idea of the aesthetic as well 
as the utilitarian side. 

“Your cemmittee has to report that the 
drawings submitted show a construction of 
iron sheds, with the arrangements usual for 
ferry houses, in general appearance not dis- 
similar to other buildings on our water- 
front, better than some and not so good as 
the best. 

“It believes that the Art Commission 
should consider not so much the merit of 
the design presented, as the question wheth- 
er it is not fitting and proper that the city 
should erect for its ferry terminal] a build- 
ing of a character distinctly more dignified 
and monumental than is possible in such a 
construction as is proposed. This has been 
done in San Francisco. 

“If the various propositions for the im- 
provement and adornment of the city now 
under consideration by the commission ap- 
pointed by his honor, the mayor, should any 
of them be realized, one of the first points 
considered would be the Battery and its 
neighborhood; and the proposed building, if 
erected, might prove a serious difficulty. 

“The two great railroads terminating in 
New York are each of them now engaged in 
building or projecting new stations, and 
both the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the New York Central have in view no 
merely utilitarian structures, but buildings 
of a most monumental character, well fitted 
to be the greatest ornament to our city. It 
seems to your committee that the city itself, 
building a most important terminal station, 
the connecting link between two of its bor- 
oughs, might well be inspired by their ex- 
ample and erect a building for which it will 
not have to blush.” 

The Art Commission, under the city char- 
ter, has jurisdiction over (1) works of art 
to he acquired by the city by purchase, gift 
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Walker & Morris, New York, Architects. 


WHITEHALL TERMINAL—THE APPROVED DESIGN. 
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A DISAPPROVED DESIGN. 


or otherwise; (2) removal, relocation or al- 
teration in any way of all works of art al- 
ready possessed by the city; (3) all de 
signs of municipal buildings, bridges, ap- 
proaches, gates, fences, lamps, or other 
structures erected or to be erected upon 
land belonging to the city; the lines, grades, 
platting of public ways and grounds, arches, 
bridges, structures and approaches which 
are the property of any corporation or pri- 
vate individual and which shall extend over 
any public place belonging to the city, pro- 
vided they are referred to the commission 
by the mayor or the Board of Aldermen. 
“Works of art” include all paintings, mural 
decorations, stained glass, statues, bas re- 
liefs, or other sculptures, monuments, foun- 
tains, arches, or other structures of a per- 
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manent character, intended for ornament or 
decoration. The charter further provides 
that no work of art shall become the prop- 
erty of the city unless such work, or a de- 
sign, together with a statement of the pro- 
posed location, shall have been submitted 
and approved by the Art Commission. 


The summer of 1907 was notable for a 
considerable spread of the “city planning” 
movement to small towns. Early in the 
spring Charles Mulford Robinson was en- 
gaged by the Municipal Improvement League 
of Watertown, N. Y., to make investigations 
there and submit a preliminary report. The 
success of this report led to his prompt call 
to Ogdensburg, a rival city on the St. Law- 
rence. After that came Jamestown, N. AG: 
through a newly appointed park commission. 
which, as representing a novelty in the local. 
city government, desired to educate the peo- 
ple to an appreciation of the park and other 
possibilities. Later Dubuque, Iowa, enlisted 
the services of Mr. Robinson. Several towns 
called expert aid in selecting a public build- 
ing site—interesting evidence of a new and 
more susceptible civic conscience. In Ho- 
lyoke, Mass., a landscape architect has been. 
engaged to make town plans. In many ways 
the possibilities of the town or small city 
are better than those of the large. 


A bill passed by the Connecticut legis- 
lature in the late spring established a per- 
manent Commission on City Plan for the 
city of Hartford. The commission is com- 
posed, by the act creating it, of “the mayor,. 
who shall be its presiding officer, the presi- 
dent of the board of street commissioners, 
the president of the board of park commis- 
sioners, the city engineer, two citizens, 
neither of whom shall hold any other office 
in said city government, one member of the 
board of aldermen, and one member of the 
common council”’—the two latter being ap- 
pointed by their respective boards and the 
two “citizens” by the mayor. The act con- 
fers on the commission very broad powers. 
It is required that “all questions concerning 
the location of any public building, esplan- 
ade, boulevard, parkway, street, highway, 
square or park shall be referred to the com- 
mission” by the common council for “con- 
sideration and report before final action is 
taken on such location.” Other matters 
“may” be referred to the commission, and 
the city acting through the commission may 
condemn and take any amount of property 
within its boundaries. Such land as is not 
needed for the improvements, the city may, 
when these have been completed, resell “with 
or without reservations, concerning future 
use and occupation of such real estate, so 
as to protect public works and improvements 
and their environs, and to preserve the view, 
appearance, light, air and usefulness of such: 
public works.” It will be interesting to note 
the results that attend this permanent local! 
commission. 
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A committee of the Province of 
Quebec Architects’ Association has 
worked out street plans for the im- 
provement of Montreal. The com- 
mittee was composed of Percy E. 
' Nobbs, bead of the department of 
architecture of McGill University, 
as chairman, Edward and W. S. 
Maxwell and J. Rawson Gardiner. 
The plan provides two diagonal 
thoroughfares from Victoria 
square, the most congested center 
of the city. One runs generally 


westward, the latter passing the 
station of the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, so connecting that direct- 
ly with the business district, and 
having St. James Cathedral on its 
axis. It so happens that these di- 
agonals would pass through prop- 
erty which is now very little im- 
proved. The plans provide also 
for improved park approaches and 
entrances, and for a wide street to 
border about a third of the total 
waterfront. 


One of the significant facts about 
the preparation of comprehensive 
plans for the improvement of 
American cities is that the work is 
not confined to large cities. A 
number of smaller places, towns 
and cities with a population rang- 
ing from 25,000 to 50,000, have in- 


In January, 1907, there was attractively 


published in pamphlet form the report of 
Kelsey and Guild, of Boston, on the Beauti- 
fying and Improving of Greenville, S. C. This 
report was ordered by the Municipal League 
of Greenville, and is a‘ comprehensive gen- 
eral discussion of the city’s possibilities. The 
city plan, the streets, the city’s gateways, 
the grouping of tne public buildings, archi- 
tecture and municipal art, sanitary matters 
and the abatement of nuisances, parks, play- 
grounds and reservations, gardens, cemeter- 
ies, and the river are the eleven main heads 
of the discussion. 


George Dudley Seymour, a prominent law- 
yer of New Haven, addressed an open letter 
in July, “to the mayor, aldermen and citi- 
zens of the city and county of New Haven.” 
Published in the Register, it filled two pages, 
with its text, drawings, diagrams, etc., and 
made a very strong plea for the appointment 
of an expert commission to make plans for 
New Haven. The letter aroused a consider- 
able interest, and at a mass meeting subse- 
quently held a committee which had becn 
formed was authorized to engage the ex- 
perts. Though the idea is that the city shall 
pay the expenses of the commission, the 
public was invited to subscribe to a guar- 
antee fund of $10,000. The immediate ap- 
pointments were Frederick L. Olmsted and 
Cass Gilbert. 


augurated movements to have gen- 
eral plans prepared by landscape 
architects with a view to improve present 
conditions, and to provide more thought- 
fully for the future. John Nolen, landscape 
architect, Cambridge, Mass., has been asked 
by four of these small cities to study exist- 
ing conditions and prepare a general plan 
and comprehensive report giving definite 
recommendations for the future. These 
cities are Roanoke, Va., Savannah, Ga., San 
Diego, Cal., and Charlotte, N. C. 

In the case of Roanoke a report entitled 
Remodeling Roanoke has. been printed, and 
is now being circulated with a view to bring- 
ing the matter definitely before the people. 
The report includes six plans and many 


photographs showing existing conditions in | 


Roanoke as it is to-day, and in contrast 
improved streets, playgrounds and parks in 
other places. The main recommendations 
are the preservation of the river front and 
of Tinker Creek, the grouping of the public 
buildings, the widening of certain business 
streets, the construction of a modern play- 
ground in each ward, and the establishment 
of a system of connecting parkways. These 
recommendations although far-reaching in 
their influence and requiring time for their 
accomplishment are all within reasonable 
reach of a people already bent upon city 
improvement. A valuable report entitled 
Sanitary Roanoke has _ been prepared by 
Messrs. Emerson and Whitman, of Balti- 
more. 
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The movement at Savannah concerns it- 
self largely with a consideration of the im- 
provement of the waterfront of the city, 
the approach to the railroad station, and the 
treatment of the surrounding country. 
Savannah is already one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the United States, the result 
largely of the convenient and skillful plan 
of Oglethorpe, the founder of the city. As 
a result of Oglethorpe’s plan the city has a 
beautiful park in its center, over twenty- 
five small green squares scattered through- 
out the most densely settled section of the 
city, and several notable streets and avenues. 
The Park Commission, under the leadership 
of its chairman, P. D. Daffin, has given 
as much attention to the maintenance of 
the street trees and the parks of the streets 
as it has to the public squares and parks 
themselves. 

The city of San Diego possesses a peculiar 
opportunity to work out its improvement 
along appropriate lines. The marvelous 
climate of southern California, the natural 
resources of the city in the way of scenery, 
the energy of the people, and the fact that 
they are taking action while the population 
is still small, all give promise of unusual 
results. Mr. Nolen has been engaged by a 
committee appointed by the Chamber of 
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Commerce,, and under its direction he is 
working out plans for the improvement of 
the bay front, for the grouping of the new 
city hall and federal building 1n connection 
with the county court house on the main 
street of the city, and the establishment of a 
park system which would include the pres- 
ent city park of 1,400 acres, the bay front 
improvements, a beach reservation, the Tor- 
rey Pines and Froint Loma. 

The plans for the improvement of Char- 
lotte, N. C., originated with the extension of 
the city limits. The Park and Tree Com- 
mission has requested its landscape archi- 
tect not only to provide for the features 
which now seem indispensable for city life, 
but also to help them plan in advance for 
the proper sub-division of the territory re- 
cently included in the extended city limits. 

The movements in all these four cities are 
practical projects. It is expected in each 
case that so far as possible the plans will 
be carried out, the funds being provided 
partly by loan, partly from current taxation, 
and partly by taking advantage of the in- 
creascd land values that will result from 
public improvements. It is realized, how- 
ever, that the achievements will depend as 
much upon foresight, co-operation and public 
spirit as upon large expenditures. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


LABOR IN THE CAMPAIGN 


At least two of the avowed presiden- 
tial candidates have accounts to square 
with organized labor. Speaker Cannon 
has to reckon not only with the solid 
front of the American Federation of 
Labor but also with the brotherhoods of 
railway employes, whose grievances can- 
not be met by the candidate’s defiance of 
“that man Gompers,” since these brother- 
hoods are not constituent bodies of the 
federation. “Speaker Cannon's labor 
record” is indicted editorially in the 
American Federationist for January, in a 
dozen or more counts: “Lest we forget, 
Uncle Joe,” quoth the editor. 

Before the Cooper Institute hall full 
of working people, Secretary Taft was 
asked, at the close of his speech on capi- 
tal and labor, why he had changed his 


attitude toward labor since he had left 
the Ohio bench. The big man’s good 
humor and laughter raised a shout from 
the great crowd, which showed that they 
stood face to face at the point of issue 
between them. The questioner referred 
to Judge Taft’s decision in the Ann Ar- 
bor injunction case, for which the labor 
press has condemned him ever since. In 
rejoinder the secretary declared that his 
attitude had not changed and that he had 
always stood for the position which he 
had just stated. He defended the in- 
junction against the criticism that it 
places in the hands of a judge legislative, 
judicial and executive powers, and de- 
clared that “prevention is better than 
cure.” He granted the contention, he 
said, that the injunction had been abused 
in labor disputes, and favored the amend- 
ment of the law to provide that no tempo- 
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Tary restraining order should issue until 
after notice and a hearing; and to require 
a different judge in contempt proceed- 
ings from the judge issuing the injunc- 
tion. 

On the legal right of the labor union 
to strike, he said: 


Men have the right to leave the employ of 
their employer in a body in order to impose 
on him as great an inconvenience as possible 
to induce him to come to their terms. They 
have the right in their labor unions to dele- 
gate to their leaders the power to Say when 
to strike. They have the right in advance 
to accumulate by contributions from all 
members of the labor union a fund which 
shall enable them to live during the pend- 
ency of the strike, 

They have the right to use persuasion 
with all other laborers who are invited to 
take their places in order to convince them 
of the advantage to labor of united action. 
It is the business of courts and of the police 
to respect these rights with the same degree 
of care that they respect the right of owners 
of capital to the protection of their property 
and business. 

A resort to violence, or other form of law- 
lessness on the part of a labor union, on the 
other hand, properly merits and receives the 
sharpest condemnation from the public, and 
is quite likely to lose the cause of labor its 
support in the particular controversy. 


On the necessity and permanence of 
organized labor he unequivocally com- 
mitted himself in these words “to the 
wise employer”: 

What the capitalist who is the employer 
of labor, must face is that the organization 
of labor—the labor union—is a permanent 
condition in the industrial world. It has 
come to stay. If the employer would con- 
sult his own interest he must admit this and 
act on it. Under existing conditions, the 
blindest course that an employer of labor 
can pursue is to decline to recognize labor 
unions as the controlling influence in the 
labor market and to insist upon dealing only 
with his particular employes, 

The time has passed in which that atti- 
tude can be assumed with any hope of suc- 
cessfully maintaining it. What the wise 
managers of corporate enterprise employing 
large numbers of laborers will do is to re- 
ceive the leaders of labor unions with cour- 
tesy and respect and listen to their claims 
and arguments, as they would to the man- 
agers of any other corporation enterprise 
with whom they were to make an important 
contract affecting the business between them. 


There was much common _§ sense, 
though nothing new or original, in Mr. 
Taft’s interpretation of productive capi- 
tal and the legitimate corporate manage- 
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ment of industry. He did not credit to 
a philanthropic motive the common good 
thus rendered or the wealth thus added 
to the commonwealth, but attributed it to 
self-interest, and frankly claimed that the 
world may well accord such capitalists 
their princely profits for the great good 
they have done. 

His plea for fair labor politics is said 
to have been received with marked favor: 

The conclusion I seek to reach is that the 
workingman who entertains a prejudice 
against the lawful capitalist because he is 
wealthy, who votes with unction for the men 
who are urging unjust and unfair legisla- 
tion against him, and who makes demagogic 
appeals to acquire popular support in what 
they are doing, is standing in his own light, 
is blind to his own interests, and is cutting 
off the limb on which he sits. It is to the 
direct interest of the workingman to use 
careful discrimination in approving or dis- 
approving proposed legislation of this kind, 
and to base his conclusion and vote on the 
issue whether the provision is fair or just, 
and not on the assumption that any legisla- 
tion that subjects a corporation to a burden 
must necessarily be in the interest of a 
workingman. What I am anxious to empha- 
size is that there is a wide economic and 
business field in which the interests of the 
wealthiest capitalist and of the humblest 
laborer are exactly the same. 


CLASS CONFLICT IN AMERICA 
A ts rea ate SN BE ah 


The most notable utterance of the past 
month on industrial interests was Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons’s paper before 
the American Sociological Society at 
Madison, Wisconsin, on the question, Is 
Class Conflict in America Growing, and 
Is It Inevitable? The originality and 
importance of the speaker’s conclusions, 
based upon the widest, first-hand knowl- 
edge which any American economist has 
had the opportunity to obtain, warrant 
further currency and comment in these 
columns than could be given them in the 
brief review of the Madison meeting in 
our issue of January 11. 

Notwithstanding the general impres- 
sion that there is a better understanding 
between the great manufacturing trusts 
and their employes than between the two 
classes represented in the smaller cor- 
porations, Professor Commons asserts 
that “the modern trust is going further to 
alienate classes than did the simple cor- 
poration when it displaced the individual 
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employer.” This is due more than any- 
thing else to its reduction of labor liter- 
ally to a commodity by its exact system 
of “measuring a man as they do coal, 
iron and kilowatts.” The astounding re- 
duction of cost, the unheard-of efficiency 
of labor, the precise methods of scientific 
experiment and test, are nothing less than 
“a new conquest of the human mind.” 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


These results are attained by what 
Professor Commons calls “the new sci- 
ence and art of industrial psychology.” 
Not only is a timekeeping department cre- 
ated for this purpose, with experts, card 
records, a testing laboratory, which with 
clock-like accuracy measure and regis- 
ter the rise and fall of each workman’s 
energy every hour of every day; but the 
psychology of the workman is analyzed 
and subjected to experiment “as accur- 
ately as the chemistry of the different 
kinds of coal.” The pioneers in this field 
are called “production engineers” and 
they are said to compare with “the 
great inventor of the turbine and the dy- 
namo in what they are doing to reduce 
cost and multiply efficiency.” Ilow this 
process forces labor to become class-con- 
scious is thus interestingly described: 

While a man retains individuality, he is 
more or less proof against class feeling. 
He is self-conscious. His individuality pro- 
tects him somewhat against the substitution 
of someone else to do his job. But when 
his individuality is scientifically measured 
off in aliquot parts, and each part is threat- 
ened with substitution by identical parts 
of other men, then his sense of superiority 
is gone. He and his fellow workmen com- 
pete with one another, not as whole men, 
but as units of output. The less gifted 
man becomes a menace to the more gifted, 
as much as the one to the other. Both are 
then ripe to recognize their solidarity, and 
to agree not to. compete. And this is the 
essential thing in class conflict. 


It may well be questioned whether the 
psychological processes in both classes 
have ever been more acutely discerned 
and described. 


UNIONS AND THE TRUST 


As the larger manufacturing corpora- 
tions grow strong enough minutely to 
specialize their labor, the organization of 
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labor is said to disappear and to be driv- 
en into the smaller establishments, where 
the class conflict draws the lines of bat- 
tle tighter. In these areas of conflict, em- 
ployers’ associations strive to give their 
members the protection and the advan- 
tage in the conflict which are enjoyed by 
the trust. 

The way in which workmen are ele- 
vated out of trade unionism by a system 
of increased pay and promotion was 
graphically depicted by Professor Com- 
mons: 


Under the older forms, workmen came 
into the various skilled trades by several 
side entrances of apprenticeship, and each 
trade had its narrow limits upward. Under 
the newer forms, the workmen nearly all 
come in at the bottom, and the occupations 
are graded by easy steps all the way to the 
top. The ambitious workman advances 
rapidly, and with every step his rate of 
pay increases and his work gets easier, but 
he remains al] the time a part of the gang, 
and his earnings depend on the exertions 
of those below him. As he approaches the 
head of his gang, he has the double job 
of a man who gets wages as a workman and 
profits on his fellow workmen. . .. SO 
the output of labor is kept at the top by 
adjusting the pay exactly to the motive. 
This is done by premiums and bonuses on 
output, instead of the cruder methods of the 
game price for every piece, and these pre- 
miums are nicely figured to the point where 
the workman will put out the maximum ex- 
ertion for the minimum bonus. 


Professor Commons claims “to have 
often come upon fiery socialists and ar- 
dent trade unionists, thus vaporized and 
transformed by this elevating process.” 


TACTICS AGAINST STRIKES 


When employers have learned the tac- 
tics of organization, strikes are said to 
be successful only in the early stages. 


After they have perfected their associa- 
tjon, after these associations have federated, 
and especially after employers have con- 
solidated in great corporations and trusts, 
their capacity for united action exceeds that 
of organized labor. 


The masterful strategems, quite dif- 
ferent from what unionism has hereto- 
fore met, are specified to be 
wise promotions, watchful detectives, prompt 
discharge of agitators, an all-round increase 
of wages when agitation is active on the 
outside, a reduction only when the menace 
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is passed, or when work is slack, shutting 
down a plant where unionism is taking root, 
and throwing orders to their other plants. 


Professor Commons concludes that “it 
does not seem possible under such con- 
ditions that organization will get a foot- 
ing in the great consolidated industries.” 


LABOR PARTY EXPECTED 
saat TE ath le tee Rh 


On this account he expects American 
workingmen to turn to politics, deeply as 
they now distrust it, and to organize 
politically on class lines. Nevertheless 
he doubts whether these thousands of em- 
ployes will turn to a socialist party, but 
thinks they will form a general “labor 
party” as in Australia and in England. 
Even in the impending political struggle, 
he claims that a class conflict is not in- 
evitable, “if the public, which is not a 
class, is able to bear directly upon the 
issues.” This, he thinks, is being done in 
the reassertion of the right to trial by 
jury, in the regulation of corporations 
on behalf of consumers, in sharing the 
profits of the tariff with wage earners as 
in Australia, and in persuading the con- 
flicting classes “‘to state their case in the 
open and to wait the gradual process of 
education rather than to plunge into bat- 
tle.” 


COMPLICITY UNPROVED 


Whatever may be thought of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, the verdict of 
two juries of farmers acquitting Hay- 
wood and Pettibone, and the dismissal 
of the case against Moyer, should be ac- 
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cepted as conclusive evidence of the fail- 
ure of the prosecution to adduce proof 
sufficient to convict them of complicity in 
the murder of former governor Steunen- 
berg. No reasonable doubt has anywhere 
been entertained of the fairness of the 
trials, or of the competence and the jus- 
tice of the judge. In entering the order 
of dismissal in the case of Moyer, Judge 
Wood thus stated his conclusions: 

I have watched the evidence carefully so 
far as the connecting and corroborating 
evidence under the statute was concerned 
in its application to this defendant, and 
certainly nothing has developed in the 
two cases, that would justify the court in 
submitting the case against him to a jury, 
unless there was considerable additional, 
connecting testimony to that which has been 
shown in the two cases that have been tried, 
and for that reason the case will be dismiss- 
ed. 


The cases against Simp'cias. the fugi- 
tive labor official, and Orchard, the self- 
confessed murderer and the only wit- 
ness against the other accused men, are 
yet to be tried. Whatever the issue in 
these cases may be, the American public 
has been so aroused over the outrageous. 
and inexcusable disregard and violation 
of law by all concerned in these Colorado. 
troubles,—miners, operators, and public 
officials,—that it would not seem pos- 
sible for men to risk a repetition of these 
shameless scenes in any other section of 
the country. The beginning of a strong 
reaction in Colorado promises to protect 
that great state and its predominantly 
American population from the shame of 
another such stain upon its escutcheon. 


The Trend of Things 


M. Giuseppe Pezzetti in an interesting ar- 
ticle in the Rivista Beneficenza Pubblica has 
many important things to say on the care of 
infants in Italy. The fact that 270,000 chil- 
dren under three years die annually has led 
doctors, philanthropists and statesmen to 
make serious attempts to improve the con- 
ditions under which such mortality occurs. 
Italy has for centuries been the home of 
societies for the care and attention to infant 
life. As example of this activity may be 
cited the Home for Children in Milan, found- 
ed in 1850; also the institution in Trieste, 
where since 1889 pure milk has been distrib- 


uted to poor families. Homes for foundlings 
and abandoned infants have been founded to- 
suit the demands in the various provinces 
and have been liberally endowed. Also asy- 
lums are provided where children who are 
mistreated at home or are in unfortunate en- 
vironment are received and cared for. 2,240 
communes in Italy have thus through pri- 
vate anu public means made provision for 
the care of infancy. In 1902, acrording to 
M. Schauze, a patrimony of 53.027.276 francs 
was devoted to the care of abandoned and 
needy children. 

One fact recognized and much emphasized 
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in Italy to-day is that the infant needs pro- 
tection before its birth. In 1901 the socialist 
members of the Parliament introduced a bill 
prohibiting women working for six weeks be- 
fore confinement and six weeks afterwards. 
As a result of this agitation a law was passed 
forbidding women to work for one month 
before and one month after the birth of a 
child. This law while many times violated, 
ig rendered much more effective through ma- 
ternity hospitals where provision is made for 
tthe mothers who toil. This great movement 
was started in 1862 when an association was 
formed to look after such needy cases of 
motherhood. Results were slowly realized 
and only in 1895 the first hospital was open- 
ed in Turin. In 1905 an association was or- 
ganized and another in Palermo. In Rome, 
in 1904, an asylum for women was opened. 
It is also worthy of note that men of in- 
fluence in the medical world have taken a 
growing interest in the social conditions of 
women. Besides this, publications are being 
sent out on infant hygiene and information 
of the utmost value to young mothers. 

Of the attempts to protect the children 
may be mentioned the law requiring that all 
children who are employed must have during 
the week twenty-four hours unbroken rest. 
Another feature is the institution for the ex- 
amination and furnishing of pure milk to 
mothers and their children. This scheme 
4s productive of a much healthier condition 
among children. These plans along with 
official nursing staffs and free dispensaries 
are doing much to relieve the unfortunate 
condition of child life. 

* * 


“While we are giving thought to the pre- 
servation of our coal reserves,” writes Edgar 
Allen Forbes, in The World’s Work for Feb- 
ruary, “it will be wise for us to pay some at- 
tention to the reserves of American manhood 
in our coal mines.” Mr. Forbes went to 
the wrecked mine at Monongah immediately 
after the explosion, and in his article on 
“The human toll of the coal pit,” describes 
the disaster and publishes some graphic 
tables, comparing coal mine fatalities in this 
country with those of Europe. “We kill 
more per million tons of coal produced than 
we ever did before or than any other country 
kills now. 

If the humiliation be not sufficient to 
arouse us to correct the evils that account 
for the record, here are some stern facts that 
must soon force us into action. With the 
exhaustion of our most accessible coal, both 
national and state governments will present- 
ly demand that there be less waste in min- 
ing. As our mines increase in depth, the 
‘business of mining will become increasingly 
difficult, dangerous and expensive. The 
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selling price of coal will naturally advance 
with the cost of production. When the man 
who brings coal to our cellars begins to ask 
in the middle of summer the price that he 
now asks in the dead of winter, most of us 
will begin to take a personal interest in the 
problems of mining. But humane considera- 
tion alone should lead to prompt preventive 
measures. 

“Unless something be done to safeguard 
the lives of the men in the mines,” continues 
Mr. Forbes, “the native American miner 
will shortly disappear from the hills of coal. 
Even now he is only a minority in most of 
the soft-coal regions. With a steady stream 
of muscular aliens flowing into the country, 
the operators have not concerned themselves 
much about the natives, but as the mines go 
deeper and the call for intelligent labor be- 
comes stronger, the American will be needed. 
I found in West Virginia an increasing re- 
luctance to work in mines where foreigners 
were employed. The native will tell you that 
it is not a question of race or of union 
labor, but a question of safety; that mining 
is a business that calls for something more 
than brawn and muscle. 

“T ynderstood what they meant when | 
stood at the entrance to the wrecked mine at 
Monongah and watched the men ‘on the job.’ 
They were exploring a thousand acres of 
cavern under circumstances that tested many 
of the finest qualities of manhood. To the 
physical strain was added the peril from 
falling roof, from suffocation by gas, from 
another explosion. Every step in the work 
called for discriminating judgment, for the 
future of the mine as well as their own 
safety was involved. And to the danger was 
added a task that tested their nerves still 
more: It was theirs to take out of the 
wreckage the mutilated bodies of their neigh- 
bors and friends—and this in an atmosphere 
above summer heat, filled with the odor of 
gas and decomposition. And they did it. 
When one of them dropped, he was carried 
into the current of air; if he revived, he re- 
sumed work; if not, he straggled back to the 
surface and rested until the next shift went 
in. The explosion had occurred on Friday 
morning but when I left the mine on Sun- 
day afternoon I saw men going in that had 
not been to their homes since the accident 
happened; some of them had not slept. A 
doctor stood by the entry and gave some of 
them tablets to stimulate their over-worked 
hearts and lungs. 

“I watched the faces of the men and rec- 
ognized the type. All of the young fore- 
men in charge of the shifts and practically 
all of the volunteers were West Virginia 
mountain-folk.” 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR 
ARI | IES GRAHAM TAYLOA, ASSOCIATE 
LEE K- FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


M. D. H. 


The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York mourns the death 
of a district agent. She is the first of the Old Guard to hear the summons to pass 
through the great Gate. One other, in the fulness of years, long after her retire- 
ment from active work in the Reception Bureau, fell into the untroubled sleep; and 
again a visitor, whose place at the long table had been vacant for many years, was 
released from her afflictions by the tender hand of death. But now, for the first 
time, by the quick hand of pneumonia, a name is stricken directly from the roll 
of active service. The Old Guard,—what an honorable record they have made! 
Twelve years ago when the writer became their chief he was a stranger to them 
and inexperienced in the administration of organized charity. He made many 
mistakes, but one mistake, which would have been fatal, he did not make. He 
did not fail to recognize the sterling worth, the rare good sense, the sound judg- 
ment, the loyalty and efficiency of the district agents, upon whom then and always 
has fallen the responsibility for the society’s work in the relief of distress and the 
care of dependent families. It took a little time for mutual acquaintance to ripen 
but it has had no interruption, and the basis of our progress in the dozen years 
has been the solid confidence which the officers of the society have had in the 
foundation work of its district agents in their relations with the families under 
their care. 

The agent of the Gramercy District was one of the best representatives of 
this group, who because of their faithful service covering more than half the entire 
history of the society, running back beyond the date of the only change that has 
been made in the general secretaryship, have earned the right to be known as the 


Old Guard. The term is given them only in affection and appreciation. It bears 


no suggestion of superannuation or of diminished energy. It puts no emphasis 
on any shortcoming of professional preparation. They are not college graduates 
and they attended no school of philanthropy before they began their work; but 
it is not of these things that we think when we turn in confidence to the Old Guard 
for the doing of whatever hard work there is to do. 

They are not all alike, however, these district agents of ours. They are by no 
means all cast in a single mould. It is fitting that we should especially dwell 
upon the character of the one whose vacant place in the Gramercy District it will 
be so difficult to fill, whose departure from among ts gives such shock to our sense 
of what seems natural, forcing upon us the very difficult task of trying to imagine 
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a new worker in her place. She was always on duty. In the nineteen years of 
her service in the society she had not been absent on account of illness for as many 
days. Whether feeling like it or not, in good weather and in bad, she made her 
rounds and climbed the tenement stairs without hesitation and without complaint. 
She was never known to suffer injury to be done to any family under her care, 
either by the lavish and unnecessary giving of relief, or by neglect to supply what 
was really required. She was equally conscientious in carrying out the instruc- 
tions of her district committee or other superior authority and in acting upon her 
own judgment in emergencies when this was appropriate. She was fertile in re- 
sources, often avoiding the need for relief by some ingenious and effective plan 
which would enable the family to solve its own difficulties. She was able from her 
wide experience and her practical common sense to bring order and a hopeful out- 
look into the confusion and failure in which she found the family affairs of those 
to whom she came in her ministry of service. In cases in which neither lack of in- 
come nor lack of good-will was the trouble, but sheer inability to overcome some 
difficult obstacle, she had in a remarkable degree that sympathetic insight which 
was needed, the ability to see what was wrong and the skill to get those who were 
in trouble to see it and to take such a course of action as would set things right. 
She knew the value of relief. In her hands it was not a temptation to do the 
easier and possibly injurious thing. It was rather a means to induce co-operation, 
both from the family in trouble and from others who might be interested. The 
more liberal relief resources which have been at the disposal of district agents in 
recent years were in her judgment not a menace or a handicap to good treat- 
ment, but an instrument for the improvement of character, a means of giving 
greater opportunity and a better environment. 

She was eager always for new ideas. If not a graduate of a school of phil- 
anthropy when she began work, she seized the opportunity offered in the first 
winter course and was one of the few who earned a certificate while keeping up 
‘her regular work. She read assiduously the literature of her subject, took every 
opportunity to hear a lecture, attend a conference, or otherwise increase her effi- 
ciency. She had her opinion, which she frankly expressed, of the shortcomings in 
practical work of those who had only an academic preparation, and she doubted 
the staying qualities of the college girl who is looking primarily for experience ; 
but when in her own office the college girl began to show a genuine interest in 
social work, a willingness to accept the drudgery of routine, and evidence of a 
disposition to act as if engaged in a life work, then the college girl found no 
more willing teacher and no stauncher champion. 

Our friend was a true friend to the poor—loyal, honest, cheerful, painstaking 
in detail, wise in larger things. It is characteristic that when she left her office 
for the last time, with no warning that she would not return, there were no ar- 
rears either of outside work for her families or of clerical details. Everything 
that should have been done was finished. Her records tell their own story of 
action past and future plans. We may well believe that her last sleep is un- 
troubled by any recollection of suffering unrelieved, or need unmet or duty unper- 
formed. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


OUTCOME OF THE 
RENT AGITATION 


The rent strike in New York city may 
now be said to have reached its end. No 
marked change in the condition of the 
East Side has been brought about. 
There have been compromises on both 
sides: landlords in some cases have re- 
duced rents one or two dollars a month; 
tenants have yielded at the last moment 
and paid almost or quite the high rents 
against which they had rebelled. Actual 
evictions have been few, although hun- 
dreds were threatened. Of violence 
there has been almost none. One Sun- 
day riot has been previously mentioned. 

The permanent results are that the 
subletting system has received a severe 
blow and organized action by landlords 
and tenants has been encouraged; also an 
added warning—little needed during the 
present financial stringency—has been 
given to speculative tenement buyers that 
the East Side has reached its limit of rent 
paying ability. 

In Chicago and Boston, from reports 
received, the sympathetic rent strikes 
seem to have reached no very large pro- 
portions and the results for the strikers 
appear to be much the same as in New 
York. 


A. GENEROUS 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


In these days of sordid exploitation 
of working women it is a pleasure to 
chronicle an act of generous public serv- 
ice in their behalf. Such is the appear- 
ance of Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States as counsel for the state of Oregon, 
on January 15, in the case of Curt Muller 
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vs. the state of Oregon. Mr. Brandeis 
gave his valuable service outright, on be- 
half of the women who work for their 
living in factories, mechanical establish- 
ments and laundries. 

Curt Muller is a laundryman convict- 
ed of violating the law of 1903 which 
prohibits the employment of women more 
than ten hours in any one day in any 
mechanical establishment, factory or 
laundry. He appealed from the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Oregon which 
sustained the law as constitutional in 
1906. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in this case is awaited 
with profound interest because it will in 
effect determine the constitutionality of 
nearly all the statutes in force in the 
United States limiting the hours of work 
of adult women. 

It is the first time that the question of 
the constitutionality of statutes restrict- 
ing the working time of women has come 
before the highest court, although such 
a statute has been in force in Massachu- 
setts since 1876, when the Supreme Court 
of that state upheld it as constitutional. 

The brief submitted by Mr. Brandeis 
contains in the space of 120 pages a sum- 
mary of the legislation of the civilized 
world upon this important subject, to- 
gether with evidence as to the effect of 
long hours of work given before parlia- 
mentary commissions and by medical and 
other inspectors during a period of more 
than sixty years. 

The brief thus serves incidentally as a 
bibliography and book of reference to 
all the original sources of information. 
It has been reprinted and may be ob- 
tained upon application to the National 
Consumers’ League. 
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ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES OF PITTSBURGH 


Application has been made for the 
granting of a charter to the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburgh. This applica- 
tion will be passed upon by the Court of 
Common Pleas in the early part of Feb- 
ruary. The plan of organization varies 
from most of the types which are now 
generally used. The control of the so- 
ciety rests ultimately in the trustees 
selected by the subscribers, but a minority 
of the trustees are chosen by a central 
council of charities composed of such 
charitable societies as may be selected 
and approved by the board of trustees. 
The principal function of this central 
council, however, is to serve as a medium 
through which the entire charitable 
strength of this city may be co-ordinated 
and force given to it in connection with 
those large social reforms in which they 
all may be interested. It is worthy of 
note perhaps that the constitution of the 
society is somewhat broader than that or- 
dinarily fixed; that the society is to fur- 
ther social and civic reforms which are 
for the benefit of the entire city without 
in any way specifying that the welfare of 
the poor may be separated or treated 
apart from the general welfare of the 
city. 

The organization has taken shape 
through the coming together of two 
movements somewhat different in ideas, 
—one was the general feeling among 
business men that not only was there lack 
of co-ordination among the one hundred 
and twenty-five charitable activities of 
the city, but that there was really most 
appreciable waste in connection with the 
finances of certain societies. On the 
other hand there were people who, while 
appreciating the advances which have re- 
sulted from agitation by various groups, 
have felt that the situation required a 
concerted organization of the societies of 
the city in such a way that their united 
sentiment should be most distinctly felt 
by newspapers, city and county authori- 
ties. 

It is perhaps well to add that among 
the reputable charitable societies them- 
selves there is a strong feeling that the 
present condition of affairs is reacting 
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upon their own financial campaigns for — 


the reason that the variety of appeals 
made to business men has made those 
appealed to increasingly impatient and 
inclined to suspect, or rather to minimize, 
the appeals from even the best societies. 

The society will undertake fundamental 
charity organization work, and will plan 
especially to make its registration bureau 
approach in scope that of the Boston As- 
sociated Charities. Investigation, treat- 
ment and committee work will follow, 
making use, of course, of all the different 
agencies in the city. At the very start 
there will be a gathering of data with 
reference as to the work of various so- 
cieties, so that the society will be in a 
position to make replies regarding so- 
cieties appealing for subscriptions. The 
central council will suggest methods of 
co-operation between different societies. 
For instance, it is a matter of common 
report that the work of the different 
visiting nurses in the city, employed by 
different societies, is constantly crossing. 

The board of trustees, as proposed for 
the first year, consists of three women 
and eighteen men. There will be some 
substitutions later on by mutual arrange- 
ment, but the board at present stands as 
follows : 


W. M. Kennedy, Robert C. Hall, Wilson A. — 


Shaw, J. D. Callery, Willis F. McCook, T. L. 
Mellon, Charles A. Dickson, H. K. Siebenock, 
A. B. Reid, R. N. Little, Ralph W. Harbison, 
Stuart H. Robinson, Louisa Knox, George 
D. Edwards, John H. B. Phillips, Warren 
S. Seymour, Cornelius D, Scully, Frank E. 
Wing, T. E. Billquist, Helen S. C. Claney, 
and Mrs. Teresa M. Popp. 

WOMEN WHO 


WOULD WORK 


The week’s developments in the un- 
employed situation are not significant. 
Severe weather with snow, rain, low tem- 
perature, and high winds, in New York, 
have increased the number seeking shel- 
ter in the Municipal Lodging House, but 
the totals for the month of January now 
available show a nightly average much 
smaller than in December when the 
weather was not so bad. An attempt to 
look into the conditions among women 
has been attended with the difficulties 
usual to inquiries among workers largely 
unorganized and unskilled. There are no 
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accurate figures available. It appears 
that women factory workers are quite 
generally working on part time, but that 
the situation in the department stores, 
contrary to general belief, is much better 
than in the factories. Manufacturers and 
jobbers of the kinds of goods: manufac- 
tured by women agree that a fortnight 
will see a great improvement in trade. 
The settlements have been looking into 
their neighbors’ homes without finding 
much of significance as yet, while the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion of Boston has striking figures to 
show that this winter there are more do- 
mestic servants seeking places than there 
are places for them! The big Pittsburgh 
steel mills are working their men on part 
time, and these men, it is believed, are 
not well prepared for a season of idleness. 
The January figures for the New York 
Charity Organization Society show a 
marked increase, but the ratio of increase 
over this same month last year is not so 
great as the December ratio of increase. 
Chicago is finding more unemployed than 
before—or, much more likely, it has a 
better estimate of the number which have 
been unemployed for some time past. A 
fund of $100,000 for relief work is to be 
raised. Cincinnati has raised $20,000 for 
park improvement. J. Eads How of St. 
Louis is talking of a march of hoboes on 
Washington. 

The Industrial Christian Alliance has 
adopted plans for a new home which 
have been considered for some time past. 
The alliance now occupies a rented build- 
ing which is inadequate. The new build- 
ing which is to be erected at the corner 
of Lafayette and Bond streets is to cost 
$200,000 and, as heretofore, is to be self- 
supporting. The alliance takes all ap- 
plicants not of the vagrant type, who are 
apparently capable of rehabilitation, re- 
quires them to sign a total abstinence 
pledge, houses and feeds them in return 
for four hours’ work a day. An impor- 
tant but not compulsory feature of the 
work is the chapel service through which 
the superintendent, Dr. Harvey Furbay, 
endeavors to morally rehabilitate those 
who have lost a grip on themselves and 
their work. 

Senator McCall of the sixteenth dis- 


trict (Manhattan) has introduced in the 
state legislature a bill appropriating $1,- 
500,000 for parks and driveways, the 
money to be paid in wages to those now 
out of work. In urging immediate con- 
sideration for his bill Senator McCall 
is reported as saying that “the need for 
such relief is greater now than it was 
fourteen years ago.” It is understood, 
however, that his request to the charitable 
organizations for information on the situ- 
ation could not by any possibility have 
been made to indicate such a description 
of the situation. 

According to women trade union lead- 
ers the unemployment situation among 
women is more acute than among men. 
Miss Helen Marot, secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, says that 
never before has she found it so appar- 
ently impossible for women to secure 
work. She mentions several who have 
answered newspaper advertisements for 
positions arriving at the advertised place 
early in the morning and standing in line 
for hours only to find their quests use- 
less,—one position for twenty-five or thir- 
ty women. Book Binders’ Local No. 1, 
which is the largest local of organized 
women in New York, reports less work 
than ever before in its history. The fig- 
ures furnished by the union officers, how- 
ever, did not indicate such a very serious 
condition of affairs among its members, 
for of the 984 girls in it only forty-two 
are out of work. This number unem- 
ployed has been practically constant since 
October, and is declared to be more sig- 
nificant than it really appears, as for the 
past three years there has been little un- 
employment at this time of year in this 
trade. The union represents about one- 
half of the girls in the trade in New York, 
and no figures are obtainable on the one 
thousand non-union members. In addi- 
tion to those out of work, the remainder 
are working on part time. It is stated 
that no binderies are running full time 
now as contracts for new books are not 
being let, and the greatly decreased 
amount of advertising in the magazines 
lessens the work of binding. 

The Alliance Employment Bureau has 
on its waiting list at present 400 girls 
against a normal list of seventy-five at 
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this time of year. Of the 400, two-thirds 
are applicants for factory work, but what 
little is found for them is almost entirely 
of the ‘‘odd job” variety. 

A manager of a large retail store deal- 
ing in women’s garments, says that with- 
in ten days he believes a large per cent 
of these 400 unemployed will find work. 
He bases his conclusions on the fact 
that this week and next will see a de- 
cided gain in factory operations due to 
increased orders from out of town buy- 
ers who are just beginning to come to 
the city to buy for the spring trade. 

Interviews with a number of the large 
department stores indicate that the con- 
ditions there are not abnormal in spite of 
persistent rumors of large numbers of 
saleswomen and delivery boys being laid 
off. Some employes will be laid off this 
month, but this occurs every February— 
a “between season” month. One cloak 
manufacturer pointed out that he has 
been busy throughout the winter and has 
not discharged any help. Suit and cloak 
buyers are entering the New York mar- 
ket as usual, and while they are not buy- 
ing such large stocks as they would in a 
more prosperous year, they are taking an 
appreciable amount and making daily 
additions to the order goods for spring 
delivery. One firm which controls a 
chain of thirty-six department stores re- 
ports that while business has been poor, 
the situation is plainly clearing up. It 
believes emphatically that ten days will 
see a great change for the better. The 
person interviewed stated that so firmly 
convinced is the firm of this early change, 
that it is not laying off any employes and 
does not intend to. In another house it was 
reported that 300 more saleswomen than 
usual were on their payroll as a result of 
the great reduction sales which are now 
taking place. Forced sales are not an in- 
dication of good conditions, as a repre- 
sentative of this firm pointed out, but at 
the same time they have operated in a 
number of cases to keep on a larger force 
of saleswomen, cash girls and delivery 
boys than would otherwise be required. 
One very unfavorable point brought out 
by this firm is the displacing of men by 
women who work for lower wages. 
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GIRLS IN HOMES 
NOT LARGELY IDLE 


Inquiry at fourteen homes for working 
girls showed that of a total population of 
744 only fifty-four are out of work. The 
girls and the managers of the homes said 
that there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, but when a count was taken of 
those living in each one, the per cent of 
unemployed was insignificant except in 
one case where out of eighty residents 
twenty-five are unemployed. This twen- 
ty-five, it will be seen, makes almost half 
of the total number unemployed in the 
fourteen homes. No reason is apparent 
in the trades represented or the character 
of the inmates to account for this. The 
hard times have given emphasis to the 
close relations and family feelings which 
exist in these institutions, and in every 
one where there are unemployed girls, 
the others have turned to to help find 
positions which has often been accom- 
plished, and in a number of cases the 
whole girl family has contributed to pay 
the board of members who could not find 
work. Some of these girls have had par- 
ticularly hard times in walking the streets 
answering advertisements for employes, 
but the general impression made by this 
inquiry is that there is more uneasiness 
than is warranted. The superintendent 
of the home in which twenty-five are un- 
employed raises the question if the unem- 
ployment and the reduced wages which 
some of the girls have been obliged to 
accept are necessary or if in a number 
of cases they do not indicate that em- 
ployers are taking advantage of the un- 
easy feeling of the times to secure labor 
at reduced rates. 

The New York settlements have been 
looking into conditions in their neighbor- 
hoods pretty carefully, but as yet have lit- 
tle information of a definite character. 
No comparison can be made with pre- 
vious years, as such an inquiry into con- 
ditions has not been attempted before. 
There is a general impression among the 
settlement workers that a large number 
of their families have different members 
unemployed, a good many of whom are 
breadwinners. Some work has been 


found, and in a number of cases, work. 
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of a different kind, usually of a lower 
grade, has been secured. In general it 
would appear that the unemployed are 
chiefly unskilled workers. In one settle- 
ment club there were found thirty-six 
families where some member, in most 
cases a girl, was out of work. In prac- 
tically all of the cases there were small 
savings to fall back upon, and relief has 
not been asked for. Another club of 
eighteen members answered almost unan- 
imously that at least one member of each 
family was out of work. In a club of 
fifteen Italian girls all of the fathers rep- 
resented were out of work. A few of 
them were tailors, most of them day la- 
borers. A large number of girls are 
on part time. Stenographers, it appears, 
are tremendously out of work, as are 
novelty workers and workers on white 
goods. Of one hundred working girls 
in the evening clubs of one settlement, 
thirty are either out of work or on part 
time. Of 120 other families in the same 
neighborhood connected in some way 
with one of the settlement clubs, twenty- 
three women (mothers) are in search of 
anything in the nature of work by the 
day, and in nine other families there are 
men and girls seeking regular work and 
taking odd jobs in the meantime. It ap- 
pears from this that about one-third of 
the families in the neighborhood have un- 
employed members. Another settlement 
reports that about one-third of its club 
members are out of work, and of those 
working, one-fourth are on part time.. 
Nearly all of these girls weré of the opin- 
ion that work is picking up, and they 
stated that there are fewer of their ac- 
quaintances on part time now than there 
were two weeks ago. In an up town east 
side settlement where a careful canvas 
of club members was made by trades, 
some interesting figures were developed. 
Of twenty-six cigar factory employes, 
eight have steady work, fifteen irregular 
or part time work, and three are out of 
work; of seventeen office workers, six- 
teen are steadily employed; of nine in 
stores, all are employed; of eight in 
dressmaking and millinery  establish- 
ments, four were working, four out of 
work or on part time. The statement 
made by this settlement that 50 per cent 
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of the employes of a large industrial es- 
tablishment with which its club members 
have connection have been discharged 
was denied outright by an official of the 
company. During the winter months a 
number of laborers are always laid off, 
so this official stated, because street work 
is necessarily abandoned. Out of a total 
of 3,800 employes there are about 600 
at present out of work which is perhaps 
I50 or 200 more than usual, and this 
excess, it was stated, represented drafting 
room employes, clerks and employes of 
the advertising departments rather than 
workmen, as the cuts had been in the de- 
partments mentioned. This company, it 
was stated, follows up all cases of desti- 
tution among former employes, and their 
families are looked after when in need. 


MORE MAIDS 
THAN MISTRESSES 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, which has a num- 
ber of departments that come in touch 
with the labor market for women, shows 
a striking reversal in the situation re- 
garding workers in domestic service. Its 
Domestic Reform League, which finds 
employment for women in all branches 
of domestic service, had only 1,319 orders 
taken from employers from October 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908, as against 2,954 
during the same period of the preceding 
year, a decrease of 55 per cent. At the 
same time the registration of employes in- 
creased from 1,699 to 1,746, or 27 per 
cent, while the placements (orders filled) 
decreased from 963 to 909, or 5 per cent. 
The officers of the union point out, how- 
ever, that it is a bit difficult to estimate 
the relative conditions this year and last 
because in September, 1907, for the first 
time the use of the domestic department 
was restricted to members who pay an 
annual fee of one dollar. The experience 
of the office, however, corroborated by 
the statements of several other employ- 
ment agencies, indicates a very large de- 
crease in the demand for general maids 
and inexperienced workers, while the de- 
mand for experienced maids for special 
work has remained about normal. The 
increase in the number of employes apply- 
ing is due primarily, it is stated, to re- 
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cruits from factories and stores, opera- 
tives, salesgirls, cashiers, and workroom 
employes. Since the last of December 
these applicants have been equalled by 
those from “green girls” from Nova 
Scotia and Ireland. It is not possible to 
state the exact number of such applicants 
because business interests have compelled 
the department to refuse to register a 
large number whom it was hopeless to 
attempt to place, and it is believed that 
the figures given above represent only a 
small fraction of the increased supply 
available. There has been a marked in- 
crease in applications also from women 
who have their own homes, and have been 
forced by business reverses to seek em- 
ployment. The number of experienced 
domestic employes has remained about 
as usual. 

Among day workers the orders taken 
from employers for the term from Octo- 
ber to January have decreased from 1,098 
to 898, or Io per cent, while the orders 
filled have decreased from 1,039 to 859, 
or 17 per cent. At this season the un- 
ion has always found a larger number 
of applicants for day work than it is pos- 
sible to keep busy, but the number this 
year has been at least twice as great as 
last. 

In the Business Agency of the Union 
which places women in employment other 
than domestic service, there has been a 
decrease of about 45 per cent in the or- 
ders received from employers for the 
period from October 1 to February 1. 
The agency has tried to keep the number 
of employes registered in reasonable ratio 
to the number of employers’ orders re- 
ceived, and in consequence has turned 
away a large number of would-be em- 
ployes. In spite of this artificial restric- 
tion the per cent of orders received to 
employes registered for the four months 
mentioned was 48 this year as against 
80 last. Employes most universally af- 
fected by business restrictions have 
seemed to be the least valuable office 
workers at salaries from $5 to $8 a 
week. There have also been many sten- 
ographers and bookkeepers at from $10 
to $15 a week. 

In the union’s Social Service Depart- 
ment the secretary has found an unusu- 
ally large number of women seeking ad- 
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vice as to what to do in lines other than 
those which they have regularly pursued. 
They seem to have tried all agencies 
which have ordinarily yielded helpful re- 
sults, and are now seeking new kinds 
of work. Many of these are saleswomen 
who are unable to obtain work except 
temporary places during the bargain 
sales. These women not only know ‘noth- 
ing of domestic work, but have no taste 
for it, and seem to be quite helpless out- 
side of a department store. Canvassers 
and demonstrators are out of work in 
numbers, and they too, have little ex- 
perience and no training outside their 
one field. A special employment agent 
finds an increase in applications for light 
domestic work on the part of seamstresses 
and millinery workers whose working 
season has been so short this year that 
they could not save enough to tide them 
over the dull months. A number of 
students also, have registered for part 


time work or chances to work for room 
and board. 


NEW YORK SHOWS 
GAIN FOR JANUARY 


The January figures for the New York 
Municipal Lodging House and the Char- 
ity Organization Society are large— 
larger than in December, and larger than 
in January, 1907. A comparison of these 
figures, however, with the figures for De- 
cember, 1906, and January, 1907, shows 
that the increase of January over Janu- 


ary is less than the increase of December 


over December. The number of calls 
from homeless men and women at the 
Joint Application Bureau in January, 
1907, was 1,966 and in January, 1908, 
3,471, an increase of seventy-seven per 
cent but the December increase was 211 
per cent. Calls from all applicants at 
the Joint Application Bureau increased 
in January from 2,443 to 4,680 or 92 
per cent, but the December increase was 
200 per cent. Persons referred to the 
Municipal Lodging House from the bu- 
reau increased from 267 to 405 or 52 
per cent, but the December increase was 
600 per cent. The total number of cases 
under active care by the ten districts of 
the Charity Organization Society increas- 
ed in January from 1,261 to 1,879, or 
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49 per cent, while the increase in De- 
cember was 51 per cent. The number of 
cases “taken up” by the districts during 
January was 611 against 286, a gain of 
114 per cent, while the December gain 
was 129 per cent. The visits made by 
the district office staff to or in behalf of 
cases increased in January from 3,327 to 
4,504 or 35 per cent, while the Decem- 
ber increase was 40 per cent. The days’ 
work performed at the laundry increased 
from 1,212 to 1,316, or 9 per cent, while 
the December increase was Io per cent. 
The only items in which the January 
relative increase was greater than the 
December relative increase was the total 
number of calls at the district offices by 
applicants, 96 per cent against 32 fer 
cent; and registration at the woodyard, 
13 per cent against 12 per cent. The 
inference is drawn that while the totals 
in January were larger than in December 
and larger than in January a year ago— 
in fact the largest in recent years—the 
percentage of increase over the same 
period of the preceding year is less in 
January than in December, and the gen- 
eral tendency is betterward. January 
and February usually are the heaviest 
months in the society’s work. 

At the Municipal Lodging House the 
total overflow for the 31 days of Janu- 
ary was 1,616, an average of 53 men 
per night in addition to the 350 lodged 
in the regular beds of the house. The 
total overflow for December was 2,590, 
an average of 83 anight. The total over- 
flow for January, 1907, was 14, all of 
them in one stormy night. At the time 
of writing only two February nights had 
been reported on, and these two in the 
midst of a bitter storm of wind and snow 
showed an overflow of 147 and 160. The 
lodging house figures seem to show that 
homeless men are not driven to the city’s 
beds except in wet and snowy weather, 
for on the nights which were cold but 
clear the house overflowed only a little. 


PITTSBURGH MILLS 
RUNNING PART TIME 


Information obtained from half a 
dozen of the largest plants in the Pitts- 
burgh district—plants employing over 
30,000 men,—is to the effect that they 
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are being operated for from one-fourth 
to one-half time. Of the many steel mills 
in the city, not one of importance is work- 
ing full time. Work in the steel mills is 
at flood tide in the summer months, but 
for eight years past the mills have been 
running practically full time winters. It 
is too early to gauge the probable length 
of this tie-up, or how seriously it will 
affect the great working population 
brought together in these valleys. It is 
known that some thousand foreign labor- 
ers, fearing the prospect of unemploy- 
ment through the winter season, have re- 
turned to their European homes, and to 
that extent the situation is relieved. 

The situation has been made more se- 
rious, however, on account of the evi- 
dences of prosperity immediately preced- 
ing the closing down of the mil!s, which 
gave the workers confidence in a contin- 
uation of employment. It is customary 
for many of the steel mills to run to their 
fullest capacity in the month of October, 
in each year, in order to make a high 
record. ‘This month in 1907 was no ex- 
ception, and many men, who found them- 
selves without employment in November 
and December, had worked overtime all 
through October. One mill in the Pitts- 
burgh district, employing over a thousand 
men, was operated at its highest speed 
through October, only a brief stop being 
made on Sundays and in some depart- 
ments without any stop, from the begin- 
ning until the end of the month. This 
mill closed down in the first week in 
December and has been idle ever since. 
It was with a suddenness equally start- 
ling that other plants have closed down in 
whole or in part. 

The statement as to half and quarter 
time does not indicate the amount of 
work turned out, and this, of course, is 
an important element in a district where 
skilled labor is paid largely on a tonnage 
basis. Orders are small and much time 
is lost in the frequent changing of rolls 


-in order to produce the size of product 


desired. In one of these plants, on the 
last pay day, the men received pay for 
four days’ work, the time covered in the 
past two weeks. That the pinch has been 
felt among improvident or poorly paid 
workers was to be expected. But in many 
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semi-skilled occupations, the margin of 
income over expenditure, with the high 
cost of living has been very meager. In 
one case, a family of a day laborer found 
itself facing the winter with twenty dol- 
lars in hand and grocers and butchers 
refusing credit. 

There is a movement on foot in Pitts- 
burgh for the municipality to enter the 
situation. The plan is to carry out at 
once much needed improvements which 
will provide for many unemployed men. 
It is expected that $658,000 in bonds will 
be issued to obtain funds for the improve- 
ment of the water system and the con- 
troller is preparing an ordinance for a 
$150,000 bond issue for park improve- 
ment. Of these amounts, $350,000 will 
be available for payrolls. 


CHICAGO 
ESTIMATES 75,000 IDLE 


The figures on Chicago’s unemployed 
given in our issue for January 25 seem 
to have been taken by a considerable 
number of readers as indicating the total 
number of unemployed in the city, despite 
the fact that according to our statement 
the figures given were the actual returns 
from only a little more than 700 replies 
from the letters of inquiry sent to 2,700 
members of the Association of Com- 
merce. A conservative estimate of the 
whole problem has since been made by 
the committee of business men. This 
estimate indicates that there are at pres- 
ent in the city not less than 75,000 men 
out of employment, upon whom there are 
dependent not less than 150,000 women 
and children. At a meeting of the City 
Club on February 1 to consider the un- 
employed situation, the figures given 
above were presented by Charles H. 
Wacker, of the committee of business 
men who have undertaken to raise $100,- 
ooo for the relief of families destitute 
through the unemployment of the bread 
winner. This fund, as we have already 
stated, is to be apportioned to the estab- 
lished charitable and relief societies. Mr. 
Wacker urged that every member should 
constitute himself a committee of one to 
secure contributions. 

Sherman C. Kingsley, chairman of the 
general relief committee, spoke at this 
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meeting, describing the human side of 
the situation by giving the concrete facts 
of typical family cases. Ernest P. Bick- 
nell explained the way in which homeless 
men are being cared for, going at some 
length into the reasons which make the 
three days’ keep for one day’s work on 
the streets a fair and reasonable arrange- 
ment all round. He referred to the city 
civil service list of those eligible for com- 
mon laborers. There are on it at present 
5,000 names, so that any who now file 
their applications must go at the foot of 
this list with little prospect of employment 
for a considerable time to come. He dis- 
cussed the general question of using the 
unemployed on public work, and declared 
that it could not be done with much suc- 
cess, either to the community or to the 
interests of the men so employed, owing 
to the fact that the work cannot be differ- 
entiated easily and to the fact that the 
men are not used to the sort of labor re- 
quired—it is a misfit to work factory 
hands at excavating, for instance. 

The Municipal Lodging House statis- 
tics were presented by Superintendent 
James Mullenbach. These have already 
been published in CHariITIES AND THE 
Commons for the period up to January 
1. For the month of January, 1908, 
lodgings given numbered 16,138; for 
January, 1907, they were 1,900. The 
largest number of men thus far given 
lodging on a single night was 857 on 
January 23. The average sojourn has 
lengthened from three to ten days. The 
increase of January over December is 
4,938 or 44 per cent. 

John C. Harding, of the Typographical 
Union, referred to the efforts of organ- 
ized labor—his own union in particular— 
to give pensions to those who are too old 
or who are incapacitated to work. These 
amount to three dollars a week from the 
local union. For some time there has 
been dissatisfaction in the international 
union over the arrangement whereby a 
home is maintained for old or incapaci- 
tated members, the contention being that 
a pension ought to be given so that the 
member would not have to leave his home 
town. Accordingly such a_ pension, 
amounting to four dollars a week has 
been authorized by the International 
Union. 
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$20,000 has been appropriated in Cin- 
cinnati for public work in the parks as 
a result of a conference between the 
mayor, a committee of the City Council, 
the Board of Public Service, the Associ- 
ated Charities, and the Union Bethel. 
Up to the time of writing 1,500 have ap- 
plied, and those selected for work have 
been required to answer a set of questions 
prepared by the Associated Charities. 
The work is largely the moving of land- 
slides and opening up of roads, and the 
wages are $1.60 a day. 

The St. Louis Provident Association 
had an average of 175 cases a day during 
January, and it has been hard pressed 
both on account of the amount of work 
and excessive demands on its revenues. 
The association has an increased num- 
ber of men with famrflies, and about I00 
of such cases a week have been seeking 
work in the woodyard at ten cents an 
hour rather than receive direct aid. W. 
H. McClain, the general manager of the 
association, a few days ago questioned 
a large number of men at work in the 
woodyard, and found carpenters, team- 
sters, tinners, roofers, hod-carriers and 
street laborers—in fact the majority had 
been profitably and regularly employed 
to within a comparatively recent time. 


ST. LOUIS MAN TALKS 
NATIONAL “MARCH” 


The various processions of unemployed 
who have “marched on” city and state 
- officials or, more of@en, have announced 
their plans for processions, have been 
quite eclipsed by a national march on 
Washington which J. Eads How of St. 
Louis, and Ben. L. Reitman of Chicago 
are discussing. The mid-summer march 
of Coxie’s Army would be quite eclipsed 
by this “petition in boots” in mid-winter, 
should plans get beyond the stage of 
newspaper interviews. How is one of 
the picturesque characters of St. Louis. 
He is a grandson of the man who built 
the Eads Bridge, a great engineering 
feat, and a son of E. D. How who, until 
his death, was vice-president of the Wa- 
bash railroad. How refuses to live with 
his mother, but puts up in cheap lodging 
houses and eats at penny lunch stands. 
Eight or ten years ago he came into a 
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sum of money, but refused it on the 
ground that he had no right to money 
which he had not earned. The mayor re- 
fused to accept it from him for the good 
of the people finding that he had no 
authority for administering such a fund, 
and How thereupon established the Peo- 
ple’s Welfare Association, paying money 
into the treasury for the benefit of tramps 
and hobos who have flocked from every 
part of the country to take advantage 
of it. Public meetings are held at which 
the condition of the tramp, the reasons 
for the tramp, and the hunger of the 
tramp are all satisfied, with opportunity 
to sleep on the benches of the hall used 
afterward. How’s statement that the 
money was to be used entirely for his 
homeless associates has been somewhat 
discounted by a legal snarl between How 
individually and How as treasurer of the 
People’s Welfare Association. He stud- 
ied both law and medicine and is an 
extensive reader. Last week he organ- 
ized a march on the city hall petitioning 
for an appropriation for public work. 
The City Council endorsed a bill to ap- 
propriate ten thousand dollars, but the 
House of Delegates added a clause which 
limited the money to registered voters 
of the city. This practically eliminated 


. How’s delegation, and the proposal to 


march on Washington was his answer. 


A Critical Examination of 


Socialism’ 
Reviewed by W. B. Guthrie 


The author of this volume needs no 
introduction to American readers. On 
the invitation of the National Civic Fed- 
eration he visited New York and after- 
wards other leading cities and delivered 
a series of lectures on socialism which 
are here published in enlarged and re- 
vised form. As a discussion of socialism 
this book challenges comparison with 
such critics of Marx as Wenckstern, 
Bohm-Bawerk, Labriola and Boudin; it 
is much strengthened by many well- 
chosen references to practical life. In the 
preparation of a criticism of socialism Mr. 
Mallock very properly makes Karl Marx 


1A Critical Examination of Socialism; hy W. H. 
Mallock; Vol I, pp 303. Price, $2.0). This book may. 
be obtained through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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his point of departure and the Marxian 
doctrines the embodiment and the best 
expression of scientific socialism. m- 
phasis is wisely laid on the distinction 
between socialism as a system of thought 
and socialism as an actual organization 
of society. In the latter sense there has 
never been any perfect or lasting exem- 
plification of socialism. Socialists oppose 
the actual organization of capitalism ; 
against it they set the theoretic system of 
socialism. It is perfectly true as the au- 
thor points out that socialism has very 
little real achievement to its credit. The 
historical nature of the work of Marx is 
pointed out and his relation to Ricardo is 
shown. Introductory to his criticism, 
Mr. Mallock states briefly, though clear- 
ly, the main contentions of Marx which 
have been the theoretic groundwork of 
most subsequent thinking; though some 
of these doctrines have been so far dis- 
proved that they are now discredited or 
abandoned by socalists. Of course the 
leading proposition of Marx that labor 
produces all value is held as vital to his 
system and as being the vulnerable point 
in the elaborate argument of the subtle 
reasoner. The author points out that 
directly or impliedly Marx did recognize 
other types of labor besides the purely 
manual. It is certainly damaging to 
Marxian contentions to admit that di- 
rective power plays a large part in pro- 
duction and that this capacity to co- 
ordinate labor and capital is as essential 
to effective production as is the labor thus 
directed. This admission opens the way 
to all kinds of difficulties. It raises the 
question as to the real source of values 
in books, music, inventions and countless 
valuable things. Brains as well as brawn, 
then, must be paid and this power ap- 
plied makes the difference largely be- 
tween primitive society, where socialism 
goes for its illustration, and modern in- 
dustrial society where the theories of 
Marx are supposed to apply. Marx, fur- 
ther holding that capital is merely con- 
gealed labor, is answered by the logical 
deduction that directive ability as well as 
labor produced the machines and thus 
shares with labor in the increased product 
resulting from the use of machines. Mr. 
Mallock justifies his attack on these the- 
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ories, already rejected by leading social- 
ists, on the ground that the mass of peo- 
ple having socialistic leanings still fol- 
low Marx and still believe in these doc- 
trines so well sounding but yet so fal- 
lacious. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of what effect socialism 
would have upon individual character, 
initiative, etc. One illustration, drawn 
from English history, where Arkwright’s 
invention came near failing because he 
could not persuade the capitalists to take 
it up, suggests what difficulty inventors 
might have convincing government to 
adopt new plans. The case of Mr. 
Morse’s struggle till Congress reluctantly 
voted a meagre sum to experiment with 
the telegraph, is another case in point. 

Having cleared- up the controversy 
over the difference between labor and di- 
rective ability in an argument of great 
length and no little acuteness, Mr. Mal- 
lock enters on a defense of interest. 
Upon the explanation of why interest is 
paid and its economic justification, much 
keen thinking has been done and many 
able economists have expended on it their 
own time and that of the patient public. 
To those familiar with the elaborate 
works of Nickolson, Bohm-Bawerk, 


_ Fetter and similar writers, the present 


work has little that is new or valuable. 
However, interesting arguments are ad- 
vanced and the illustrations are often 
unique. The final chapters deal with so- 
cialism and democracy and Christian 
socialism. 

The book is well gotten up. There 
are concise and helpful summaries at the 
opening of each chapter which aid the 
reader in working through the rather 
close reasoning. The language is good 
and catchy, oftentimes striking figures 
and expressions occur. The book merits 
the attention of those who are interested 
in the latest criticism of socialism. 


Minerva D. Henry, agent of the Gramercy 
District of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, died of pneumonia on January 28. She 
entered the service of the socicty as assistant 
agent in 1889, and was appointed agent of the 
Fifth (afterwards Gramercy) District in 1891, 
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Industrial Education and National Prosperity 


Graham R. Taylor 


Despite an overweening confidence in 
our “Yankee ingenuity” and supposedly 
illimitable natural resources, the demand 
for industrial efficiency has accentuated 
itself with the years both among our man- 
ufacturers and craftsmen. One year ago 
at a conference in New York, this grow- 
ing demand took permanent and definite 
shape in the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. The 
first annual meeting of this society held 
in Chicago, January 23-25, looked back 
over the history of the movement, sur- 
veyed the developments and study of the 
society’s first year, sized up the- present 
situation, and sought to discover the 
needs and tendencies of the future. 

The rise of technological institutions 
was the first great response to the de- 
mand for industrial efficiency. And the 
effect of this beginning at the top has 
been manifest in increasingly expert 
management and supervision in our 
highly skilled trades. But the need of 
raising the standards of skill in the rank 
and file of our craftspeople has until very 
recently been felt by only comparatively 
few. Apprenticeship schools have long 
been maintained by some trade unions, 
and in a few instances under joint super- 
vision with the employers in the craft. 
Shop schools have been more rapidly in- 
creasing in many trades during recent 
years and have brought about a great ad- 
vance in efficiency where they have been 
under tactful and expert management. 
Manual training and mechanical arts high 
schools have been added to the public 
school system at great industrial centers. 
Notwithstanding this great progress our 
employers and employes are both feeling 
more and more the competition with Ger- 
many, England and France, where techni- 
cal trade training has been carried farther 
down to the rank and file. This fact per- 
haps accounts for the rapid growth of 
interest and effort in the movement for 
trade schools. 

A representative gathering from all 
parts of the country came to participate 
in the program and discussions at Chi- 
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cago. Industrial education as a factor 
in national prosperity, as it is promoted 
by apprenticeship, as it manifests itself 
in the trade school, as it affects the social 
interests of the people and the wage 
earner in particular, and as it should find - 
place in the public school sytsem—such 
was the scope of the convention. 
Educators, manufacturers and crafts- 
men all showed by their presence and 
keen interest the vital grip which the sub- 
ject had upon all these classes. Labor 
was ably represented, although some of 
its national representatives were pre- 
vented from taking their places on the 
program. Edgar E. Clark, of the rail- 
way conductors, was detained by the bus- 
iness of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, of which he is now a member. 
James O’Connell of the machinists and 
John Golden of the textile workers were 
kept in the East by a meeting of the 
executive committee of the American 
Federation of Labor. The attitude of 
labor, however, in favor of industrial 
education conducted in a broad and demo- 
cratic way, was forcefully expressed by 
the trade unionists who read papers or 
joined in the discussion, by the statements 
of such men as Charles H. Morse, who 
referred to the cordial support labor has 
given the Massachusetts commission, by 
the description of labor’s own work in 
trade instruction, as well as by the re- 
ported action of the Norfolk convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The latter went on record as 
in favor of the best opportunities for the 
most complete industrial and technical ed- 
ucation obtainable for prospective applicants 
for admission into the skilled crafts of this 
country, particularly as regards the full pos- 
sibilities of such crafts, to the end that such 
applicants be fitted not only for all usual 
requirements, but also for the highest super- 
visory duties, responsibilities and rewards. 
The executive committee was author- 
ized to examine 


established and proposed industrial school 
systems, so that it may be in a position to 
inform the American Federation of Labor of 
the wisest course for organized labor to pur- 
sue in connection therewith. 
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This friendly attitude of the trade 
unions is important in view of the almost 
unanimous decision that to be effective 
the trade schools must become an integral 
part of our public school system. 

A gauge of the spreading influence of 
the movement through the National So- 
ciety appeared in the meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various state committees 
now at work in thirty-nine states. No 
less than fifty-three men were present, 
representing eighteen states all the way 
from Missouri to Maine, from Alabama 
to North Dakota. These state commit- 
tees, according to the action of the con- 
vention, are to be developed into state 
societies, the relation to the National So- 
ciety to be arranged by the board of man- 
agers. 

Most significant as a trend was the 
general gain in appreciation of the 
broader values of industrial education— 
that it is of immediate concern to both the 
employer and the wage earner, but that 
it also bears a profound relation to the 
general efficiency of the whole community 
apart from its promotion of individual 
production; that its gains transcend the 
economic and appear quite as much in 
social and cultural sides of life and in 
the development of character. These 
were the broad viewpoints from which 
many of the speakers discussed the move- 
ment. The more or less partisan ad- 
vantages which were naturally emphas- 
ized by some of the manufacturers and 
trade unionists were lost sight of in the 
statesmanlike vision of those who took 
the human view of the © situation. 
Through such addresses as those of Pres- 
ident Pritchett, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, President hot, Jane Addams, Luke 
Grant, Emil Hirsch, and Charles “Hi: 
Morse will accrue the greatest contribu- 
tions to the long future of the movement. 
This clear thinking, unaffected by tempo- 
rary exigencies, overshadowed the shal- 
lower expressions of those wlio in en- 
thusiasm or contradiction go off at half 
cock. 

The banquet on the opening night of 
the convention brought together the ad- 
dresses of President Pritchett, President 
Eliot and James W. Van Cleave, presi- 
dent of the National Manufacturers’ 


Association. In introducing the general 
subject, however, Theodore W. Robin- 
son, of the Illinois Steel Company, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Education, 
and chairman of the Illinois Committee, 
referred to a vital defect in our system 
of public education which the convention 
emphasized. He compared this country 
with the old world which is “becoming 
new” through industrial education, and 
pointed out the vast collective gain if 
every worker in the country should be- 
come increasingly efficient. The aims of 
the National Society were outlined by 
President Pritchett. He declared that it 
included the interests of all classes di- 
rectly concerned, the .teacher, the work- 
ingman and the manufacturer; that it 
must be constructive as well as critical; 
that it should encourage industrial schools 
of various types. The latter he classi- 
fied into, one, combination of the appren- 
tice system with the school; two, a trade 
school in which the boy undertakes to 
learn the trade in the school itself where 
the conditions of the trade are as nearly 
as possible reproduced; and, three, a 
trade school intended to give the funda- 
mentals of the trade, leaving the boy to 
complete his practical education in the 
shop as journeyman. 

President Eliot spoke of the imperative 


necessity of providing industrial educa- 


tion in the shape of “continuation” 


schools for those obliged to leave the, 


public schools at fourteen, and said at- 
tendance should be made compulsory up 
to the seventeenth or eighteenth year for 
those who do not attend the ordinary 
school. Teachers in the elementary 
school should assist in determining the 
best vocation for the individual. “We 
used to set children to doing all the things 
they could not do well. Now we must 
seek out what the child can do best.” 
Manual training schools and mechanic 
art high schools are not distinctly voca- 
tional. The industrial education which 
is needed should produce not only man- 
agers but journeymen. That apprentice- 
ship is disappearing in the division of 
labor was shown not only by President 
Eliot, but by a letter from President 
Roosevelt, who urged that we should sub- 
stitute proper industrial training for the 
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minor industrial occupations of an un- 
fruitful character which we now give to 
the boy between fourteen and eighteen, 
occupations which neither minister to his 
intellectual nor his moral betterment. 

After pointing out that our schools 
make ample provision for the four per 
cent of our population which goes into 
the professions, but extremely meagre 
provision for the commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits, Mr. Van Cleave signifi- 
cantly demonstrated that with but five per 
cent of the world’s poulation we are pro- 
ducing large proportions of its raw ma- 
terial. This can be disposed of in three 
ways: One is to pay its way back and 
forth across the ocean, paying a bonus 
to the foreign manufacturer; another is 
to import foreign mechanics and enable 
them in a few years to return to their 
own land to spend money earned here, 
and the third way is to educate our own 
sons to finish the raw material. 
ing present efforts toward industrial 
training, Mr. Van Cleave favored the 
appointment of a commissioner of in- 
dustrial education under one of the na- 
tional administrative departments. 

A graduate of a trade school who had 
studied horse-shoeing undertook his first 
job, and after much delay informed the 
owner of the horse that he “could not get 
the horse’s hoof in the vise.” With this 
“story as a text, President Carroll D. 
Wright of Clark University opened the 
discussion of The Apprenticeship System 
of To-Day. From the story he forcefully 
pointed out that trade schools and in- 
dustrial training must have shop work 
of a practical sort, just as the apprentice- 
ship system must be supplemented by 
school work. 

A vigorous protest was made at the 
same session by some manufacturers 
and educators who contended that the 
apprenticeship system is not disappear- 
ing, and that large value still can be 
found in the method whereby for genera- 
tions the trades have been learned. This 
was narrowly interpreted by W. R. 
Warner, of Cleveland, whose remarks 
were confined almost exclusively to in- 
dustrial training as a means of develop- 
ing shop superintendents and managers. 
Similarly Leslie W. Miller, of the Penn- 
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sylvania School of Industrial Art, laid 
emphasis on the apprenticeship system as 
a means of selecting the ‘“‘one in the 
many” upon whom should be focused the 
best energy of industrial training. 

The apprenticeship system of the New 
York Central Railroad was described by 
J. F. Deems, superintendent of motive 
power. He urged that if the real ap- 
prenticeship work is made of primary 
importance and the so-called educational 
part secondary, the general scheme of 
training will pay well any industrial con- 
cern adopting it. With 500 apprentices 
in ten shops, there is an increased out- 
put, although two mornings a week are 
given over to class work. A six months’ 
probationary period weeds out those who 
do not show adaptability to and progress - 
in the work. 

The contention that class work for 
apprentices should be during working 
hours and under pay was voiced not only 
by Mr. Deems, representing employers, 
but by W. B. Prescott, of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union Commission 
on Supplemental Trade Education. 

Apprenticeship systems managed solely 
to show results on the month’s balance 
sheet, and not to make better boys and 
men, were vigorously attacked by Mr. 
Prescott. He placed the blame for the 
decadence of the apprenticeship system 
not on the trade unions, nor on the em- 
ployers, nor upon the boy who is a mere 
‘Sob hunter,” made such by the struggle 
for existence, but upon the trend of in- 
dustrial progress. The proposed indus- 
trial education plan of the Typographical 
Union was doubtless a surprise to most 
of Mr. Prescott’s audience. A compre- 
hensive correspondence course is soon to 
be started, and later schools are contem- 
plated for various localities. The wide 
scope of the enterprise is indicated by 
the proposal to enlist art schools in 
affording the artistic courses so important 
for the printer’s work. Open to journey- 
man, apprentice or employer, the school is 
part of a definite attempt by the Typo- 
graphical Union to keep men from the 
“almost universal mental death which ac- 
companies long hours ceaselessly per- 
forming some simple operation.” 

Charles F. Perry of the Milwaukee 
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Public School of Trades defended trade 
schools. from the criticism that they do 
not turn out trained journeymen. ‘This is 
no more their function, he declared, than 
it is the function of professional schools 
to turn out highly trained and experi- 
enced lawyers and physicians. The high 
degrees of skill can only come from actu- 
al work at the trade. In the conduct of 
trade schools Milton F. Higgins, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., urged that we cannot ex- 
pect school men to do more than their 
part. There must be co-operation be- 
tween schoolmen, manufacturers and me- 
chanics, in order to make complete suc- 
cess. He also contended that the trade 
school must be itself a productive shop. 
Trade schools for girls, discussed by 
Florence M. Marshall, of the Boston 
Trade School for Girls, must in her 
opinion involve not too long a period of 
training. The girl who comes to the trade 
school does so in order to find a way to 
earn her living, and from this fact must 
necessarily get to the real work as soon 
as possible. Moreover, to accomplish its 
best purpose it must confine its attention 
to trades in which there is a chance for 
skill. 
effectively demonstrated by Charles S. 
Howe, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, who stated that out 
of 400 establishments in Ohio, only sixty 
had apprenticeship systems, and only 
three said that they were trying to turn 
out first-class mechanics. ‘Training for 
agricultural industries was the subject of 
an earnest plea by Henry Wallace of 
Iowa. 

The Effect of Trade Schools on the 
Social Interests of the People brought 
from Professor Graham Taylor a plea 
for the extension of industrial training 
and education in the arts of living to 
the elementary grades as well as to the 
higher grades of the public school sys- 
tem. Quoting statistics of the number 
of children who leave school before they 
get to the higher grades, he showed 
clearly that to get the largest human 
value from industrial training it must 
reach down to the lowest grades. The 
result would prove far-reaching also in 
gripping the interest of children so that 
they would remain in school longer. He 
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pointed out that this lengthening of the 
school period would tide over the years 
most critical for character shaping. Turn- 
ing to the trade school, he pleaded for 
democratic management, showing the 
futility of expecting them to succeed 
without the co-operation of those whose 
children are to become the students. If 
the trade school is not made to promote 
the exploitation of the many for the bene- 
fit of the few, if the standard of living is 
not jeopardized through increasing the 
number of skilled workers, the trade 
school will do a greatly needed work. 
He significantly pointed out that trade 
schools will add to the ability and 
prowess of labor leadership just as surely 
as they will increase the productivity of 
the worker. 

Luke Grant expressed that natural 
caution of the trade unions in the face 
of the emphasis by employers on the 
greatly increased production which will 
result from increased training. He urged 
the human element as compared with the 
machine, and declared that happiness in 
work is quite as important as greater 
productivity. The costs of production 
should be measured in human beings as 
well as in machines. In just the pro- 
portion that employers look solely to the 
machine and productive side of industry 
their viewpoint is narrower than that of 
workingmen who see the effects in man- 
hood and womanhood. Mr. Grant's em- 
phasis on the human qualities was fol- 
lowed by a stirring address from Dr. 
Hirsch on the moral values of industrial 
education. The failure to retain the in- 
terests of the school children shows, he 
said, that education is appealing too much 
to the head and not enough to the heart. 
There is a fundamental morality in any 
training which reconsecrates us to a true 
appreciation of the dignity of labor. The 
moral values in industry must be in- 
creased by giving more chance for initia- 
tive and the joy of creation. 

The discussion of public schools in re- 
lation to industrial training brought out 
the increasing appreciation by educators 
of the needs in this direction. After 
outlining the essentials for industrial 
training, such as habits of accuracy, ob- 
servation and knowledge of materials, 
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L. D. Harvey, superintendent of schools, 
Menominee, Wisconsin, enlarged on Dr. 
Taylor's point that industrial education 
should be extended to the lower grades 
of the public school. Mr. Harvey urged 
strongly that our educational system 
wrongly allows the higher schools and 
colleges, to which comparatively few are 
able to go, to determine the sort of edu- 
cation the elementary and _ secondary 
schools shall afford. The university 
should therefore itself undertake any spe- 
cial preparation that is needed for en- 
trance to its courses. 

Samuel B. Donnelly, secretary of the 
General Arbitration Board of the New 
York Building Trades, and member of 
the New York Board of Education, 
spoke of the fallacy in supposing that 
true culture does not extend to the 
realm of knowledge in the work-a-day 
life as well as to the accomplish- 
ments of the privileged. The special- 
ization of modern industry must be 
made attractive, said he, and it is a 
serious reflection on employers that the 
only consistent efforts for the physi- 
cal comfort and well being of the employe 
has been made by the trade unions. For 
years employers fought the reasonable 
demand of street railway employes that 
they should be shielded from the weather, 
and the railroads are wondering why it 
is so difficult to get efficient workers, 
little thinking of the effect on the young 
man’s mind when he reads the yearly 
statistics of the death and mutilation of 
railway employes. 

The progress of the movement for 
industrial education in Massachusetts was 
discussed by Secretary Charles H. Morse 
of the Massachusetts commission. In- 
dustrial education should extend beyond 
the elementary school and the trade 
schools should be provided for those who 
have gotten beyond these schools. Special 
schools to meet this end, to the number 
of twenty, have been started in Massa- 
chusetts during the last year. He spoke 
of the cordial support of organized labor 
for any scheme of industrial training 
which will teach the whole of an industry 
and not a small part. Perhaps the most 
significant point, however, brought out 
by Mr. Morse was the resourcefulness 
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which industrial training gives a nation. 
This was instanced in Switzerland, where 
a large part of the population was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of music boxes, 
the sale of which stopped suddenly when 
the phonograph was invented. With mar- 
velous adaptability the people thus 
thrown out of work turned their skill to 
the successful manufacture of motor 
cycles. 

Catching up the threads of the two 
days’ discussion and stating with great 
conciseness the present trend of the 
movement, Miss Addams pointed out that 
the public school system, captured fifty 
years ago by the business man, is now in 
danger of being similarly captured by 
the manufacturer, whose zeal for greater 
industrial efficiency and_ production 
focuses his view too narrowly. The 
schools should be for the whole com- 
munity and all its elements. She outlined 
the three stages in the child’s develop- 
ment, from the time when the imagina- 
tion must find expression to the time 
when technical skill must be developed 
in carrying out a definite purpose, and 
then to the time when the child begins 
to consider his life work. The choice 
of vocation should not be hurried but 
should be left until the third stage, the 
years after sixteen. She disagreed with 
the evident inclination of some to divide 
education into its cultural and its prac- 
tical values, and declared that the human 
values were back of it all, and that in- 
dustrial education could be just as cul- 
tural as any other sort. 

Officers for 1908 were chosen as fol- 
lows President, Carroll D. Wright, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts; vice-presi- 
dent, Magnus W. Alexander, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, Frederick O. 
Pratt, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; managers (to 
hold offce for a term of three years) : 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, V. Everitt Macy, 
Samuel B. Donnelly and Frederick A. 
Halsey, of New York city; Frederick P. 
Fish, of Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, of Richmond, Virginia; G. 
Gunby Jordan, of Columbus, Georgia, 
Horace E. Deemer, of Red Oak, Iowa; 
and George N. Carman, of Chicago. Un- 
der the rules of the society the secretary 
is chosen by the board of managers. 
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A very instructive exposition of the 
work and product of the industrial 
schools and institutes of technology of 
the United States, organized at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute under the direction of 
Secretary Charles H. Morse of the Mass- 
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achusetts Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation, was held during the days occu- 
pied by the sessions. A comprehensive 
catalog was published by the Massachu- 
setts Commission and can be obtained of 
Secretary Morse. 


The Unemployed in New York City 


Frank Julian Warne! 


In New York city at the lowest esti- 
mate 90,000 members of organized labor 
are out of employment at this time. The 
total membership of all the labor unions 
in the city is about 285,000, the conclu- 
sion being that one out of every three 
union men is out of work. In addition 
to these 90,000, the city has a vagrant 
population of at least 30,000, and it is 
safe to say that this number of the unem- 
ployable has increased this year over for- 
mer periods. This total of more than 
120,000 of the unemployed and unemploy- 
able does not include a very large class 
of unskilled labor, the members of which 
are idle in unusual numbers. There is 
no accurate method of ascertaining the 
exact total of these non-union laborers in 
New York city now out of employment, 
but reports from various sources and 
personal observations show that at no 
time since 1893-4 has it been so large, 
although the number is not so great as 
in those years. Another element deserv- 
ing consideration, which also cannot be 
measured statistically, comprises clerks, 
stenographers and _ typewriters, office 
boys, porters, domestic servants, profes- 
sional men, etc., who are out of employ- 
ment in unusually large numbers. And 
the resulting conditions are further ag- 
gravated by many additional cases where 
employment still continues but with the 
workers on reduced time or at lower 
wages. 

1 Mr. Warne has been engaged for the past month in 
a study of the unemployed situation in behalf of a 
group of the largest Charitable organizations. He is 
known through his books, The Slav Invasion, The 
Coal Mine Workers, and as an investigator whom 
The Outlook styled as ‘‘one of that class of students 
of social and industrial conditions whom science and 
humanity combined have produced in America, aud 
who are distinctly a product of a demvcratic country 
and a scientitic »ge—that is, of a period in which love 


of humanity and love of truth are mingled in some- 
thing like equal proportions in its best teachers.” 


We must not conclude, however, as a 
consequence of realizing that such a large 
number of men are idle, that the condi- 
tions necessarily present an alarming situ- 
ation, for all these men and women could 
very easily be idle in New York city and 
still not give rise to any very serious 
problem. If, of this large number, all 
but a few are able to take care of them- 
selves and their families, as seems to be 
the case so far, the situation is not so crit- 
ical as it would be if only 10,000 work- 
ingmen were idle and all of them and 
their families were dependent. This 
ability of the American workingman to 
stand on his own feet for so long a 
period of idleness is a most remarkable 
illustration of his resources and reserve 
powers when suddenly confronted by a 
great emergency. 

That the mere enumeration of those 
out of work does not measure the seri- 
ousness of such a condition as is con- 
fronted to-day, is illustrated in the fact 
that of the 90,000 union members now 
idle in the city, by far the larger number 
belong to seasonal occupations which al- 
ways bring unemployment at this time 
of year. It is true that even in these 
occupations the extent of unemployment 
is enormously exaggerated as compared 
with last year or the year before, but at 
the same time, if the members possess 
that foresight which their trade training 
gives to them, and which is probably true 
with most of them, even if they are out 
of employment they have anticipated this 
event and to a limited degree are pre- 
pared for it. For instance, of the 90,000 
unemployed union workmen, at least 
50,000 are members of the building and 
stone working trades, including the pav- 
ing trades and those employing street 
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labor; an additional 16,000 are of the 
clothing and textile trades, and about 
9,000 are in transportation occupations. 
In brief, of the 90,000 union workmen 
idle in this city, approximately 75,000 
belong to occupations which bring unem- 
ployment at this time of year but not, 
of course, to the extent now prevailing. 
This seasonal nature of unemployment 
is indicated in the fact that of the 365,000 
members of trade unions reporting to the 
New York State Bureau of Labor in 
1905, as many as 32,000, or 8.7 per cent, 
were idle in the January-March period, 
while for July-September only 7,500, or 
but two per cent, were out of work. The 
report of the State Bureau of Labor 
shows that for four years since I9OI, 
as many as twenty to twenty-five per cent 
of the membership of labor unions have 
been idle during January. In New York 
city the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of trade organizations at the end of 
March of each year since 1898 has ranged 
from as low as 12.2 per cent in 1903 to 
as high as 30.5 per cent in 1904. The 
year 1905 was an exceptionally favor- 
able one for employment at this season 
and yet among bricklayers and masons 
forty-three per cent were idle; carpen- 
ters and joiners, more than twenty per 
cent; and painters and decorators, more 
than twenty-nine per cent. Out of more 
than 400,000 working men and women 
reporting from all trades throughout the 
state in 1907, more than 77,000, or nine- 
teen per cent, were not at work at the 
end of March of that year, while more 
than 55,500 did not work at all in the 
first three months of the year. 
The more important causes usually en- 
tering into enforced idleness at this time 
are (1) lack of work, (2) weather con- 
ditions, (3) labor disputes, (4) disability, 
and (5) lack of stock. Of these causes 
of unemployment, weather conditions and 
labor disputes have been practically ab- 
sent from the present situation. So far, 
almost the entire winter has been an ex- 
ceptionally mild one and favorable to 
employment. While the exact figures are 
not obtainable, it is believed that com- 
paratively few men were out of employ- 
ment in November, December and Janu- 
ary because of bad weather. Labor dis- 
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putes, which in 1904 caused the idleness 
at this time of as many as 26,000 union 
men, have not been a factor during this 
winter. 

But another cause of unemployment— 
that of lack of work, which at present 
is largely due to the financial stringency, 
has been especially severe in its operation 
and is practically the dominant cause for 
idleness at this time. The extent of its 
influence in the past is indicated in the 
statement that from thirty-three per cent 
of the unemployed in 1904 to seventy- 
three per cent in 1901, were idle because 
of lack of work. This cause is operating 
now with greater intensity than for many 
years because of the unusual conditions 
which high interest rates have brought 
about in those trades which ordinarily 
add to the number of unemployed at.this 
time—the building and stone working and 
the clothing and textile trades. Building 
construction is practically at a standstill, 
very few new projects being undertaken. 
Ordinarily, in the clothing and textile 
trades, January is the month when the 
workers return to their labor following 
the slack season, but owing to the ina- 
bility of manufacturers to secure money 
advances for wages and goods, they will 
be later than usual in resuming work. 
The seriousness of this is indicated in the 
fact that more than fifty per cent of the 
30,000 union members in the clothing 
trades are now idle, as compared with a 
little over five per cent at this time last 
year. 

While this explanation of the figures 
given should be taken into consideration 
in order not to allow mere numbers to 
frighten us, at the same time there should 
be no endeavor to minimize the critical 
aspect of the situation which New York 
city is now facing. Recognizing that 
there is usually a considerable amount of 
unemployment at this time, we are still 
confronted with an enormous increase in 
the total number of unemployed in near- 
ly every occupation. Confining ourselves 
to labor union men only, because of these 
we have fairly accurate statistics compar- 
able with former years, we know that in 
the same unions upon whose reports the 
go0,000 idle members are based, there 
were less than 35,000 unemployed in De- 
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cember of 1906, and not more than 15,000 
in December of the previous year. That 
is, we know positively that there has been 
a tremendous increase in the unemployed 
as compared with the two preceding 
years, and we also know that the increase 
is- due almost entirely to industrial de- 
pression following the financial crisis and 
not to labor disputes, sickness or other 
causes which ordinarily prevail. Over 
ninety per cent of those idle in Decem- 
ber were out of employment because of 
slack trade. The workers particularly 
atfected, in addition to those in the build- 
ing and stone working trades and the 
clothing and textile industries, include 
the tobacco trades, of which nearly 
eighty-three per cent, or 6,600 of the 
union membership, were idle in Decem- 
ber ; the metals, machinery and shipbuild- 
ing trades, of which twenty-nine per cent, 
or nearly 5,000, were unemployed; and 
the wood working and furniture and 
transportation trades. 

In brief, the facts would seem to indi- 
cate a situation of unemployment, not in 
the city alone but throughout the country 
generally, unequaled in intensity since 
1893-4, although not comparable to that 
period—a situation in which there are 
increases in the number of unemployed 
workingmen with families, of the able- 
bodied homeless and of the vagrants or 
unemployable. 

This serious aspect of the problem can 
be viewed from the vantage point of the 
various organizations having to deal with 
the relief of those in need. Not until a 
man who is out of work applies at some 
of these many relief agencies, such as 
organized charities, trade unions, 
churches, missions, the Salvation Army, 
the Volunteers of America, Y. M. C. A’s, 
settlements, etc. can we begin to measure 
the extent of the distress among the un- 
employed population. Even then there is, 
of course, always the possibility that there 
may be a considerable amount of distress 
which is not shown in the applications to 
relief agencies. 

With little probability of our industries 
resuming production on the comparative- 
ly high plain of last year, and with the 
problem of those out of work complicated 
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by those groups who are working only 
part time and on reduced pay, conditions — 
from these points of view are not likel i 
to change to such an extent the next sev- 
eral months as to improve the unem-— 
ployed situation in New York city. This- 
is particularly true because of the un-— 
usual conditions in at least two trades.— 
One of these is the building trade. Since” 
October there has been almost an entire - 
cessation of new construction, and begin- 
ning with that month workingmen em-~ 
ployed in the building and stone working 
trades began to lose their places of em- 
ployment. With the high rate of inter- 
est preventing new construction on any 
important scale and with the completion — 
of projects diminishing the number of” 
jobs, the likelihood is that the large num- 
ber of members of these trades already 
in idleness will be added to. In New 
York city there are approximately I00,- | 
000 union members in these trades, and — 
a conservative estimate from reliable ~ 
sources indicate that at least 50,000 of — 
these are idle at the present time, with the — 
prospect that this number will be in-— 
creased the coming several months to as” 
many as 75,000. 

The other trades in New York city 
where conditions of unemployment are 
aggravated at the present time are the 
clothing and textile. There is a total. 
of about 30,000 union workers employed 
in these trades and a fair estimate gives 
the number unemployed at this time at 
more than 15,000, not including the idle 
non-union workers. The latter part of 
January and the first part of February is 
usually the time of year for closing the 
dull season in these trades and for the 
resumption of work on spring goods. But 
the financial depression has had the effect 
of postponing the period of resumption. 
Orders for summer goods are already in 
the hands of the manufacturers, but work 
has not been resumed because of their 
inability to secure money for wages and 
goods for the season’s output. There is 
no reason, however, why there should not 
be a complete resumption of work in the 
building and clothing and textile trades 
as soon as the tight money obstacle is re- 
moved. 
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By the Editor 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


For several weeks, hopeful and gloomy forecasts of industrial conditions have 
swung in doubtful balances. Alarmists have not been without evidences, of 
which they have known how to make the most, that the extent of unemployment 
is reaching the breaking point. The daily press has assumed for the most part 
a reassuring attitude, chronicling faithfully every optimistic prediction, and every 
indication of resumption of manufacture. Agitators who are determined to put 
the worst face on everything suggest that the newspapers are but the organs of 
interests which have securities to inflate, but it is more reasonable to interpret their 
optimism as the performance of a patriotic duty. Charitable societies are em- 
barrassed by the necessity, on the one hand, of securing increased funds to meet 
the heavier demands upon them, and by the desire, on the other, not to invite 
unnecessary demands, and not to add to the prevailing uneasiness by sensational 
appeals. It is difficult in normal times to induce the general public to realize 
that there is at all times a very considerable amount of distress which it is essen- 
tial to relieve, and also a very considerable amount of unemployment which, what- 
ever its cause, means hardship for the individuals concerned. In abnormal times, 
such is the psychology of public interest, it is difficult to bring this same general 
public to realize that the unemployed of whom they hear are made up in large 
part of those who are in fact unemployable, and that the workingman who ordi- 
narily takes care of himself and his family is for the most part doing so still. 

If sickness and accident, widowhood and the infirmity of old age, if reliance 
on the wages of children and of married women, if drink and inefficiency and such 
1ike causes of poverty were not to be reckoned with, if vagrancy were dealt with 
intelligently and firmly and there were no unnecessary encouragement of pau- 
perism, there would be little need as yet in any American city to consider emer- 
gency relief schemes. 

Never has the strength of the American workingmen been more manifest, 
never have their resources been more creditably husbanded and utilized, never have 
their independence and ability to hold their own in a period of depression been 
more clearly shown than in the past few months. Deprived of their regular work, 
they have found something else to do temporarily, odd jobs if necessary, they have 
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drawn upon savings, they have borrowed from friends, they have resorted to 
economies, they have relied upon the wages of children of working age, they 
have managed somehow and, they have not as a rule asked for charity. Neither 
have they turned to the city or state begging for work. The demand which has 
been made, as in New York city, for the prosecution in the ordinary way of 
public improvements which had been decided upon before the financial crisis and 
which on their merits are fully justified by the needs of the public, is not in any 
proper sense a demand for relief work. It is a perfectly legitimate protest 
against abandoning projected improvements at the moment when there are excep- 
tional reasons for vigorous prosecution of them—a protest with which all right- 
minded citizens must sympathize. 

We look upon the situation neither from the agitator’s nor from the boomer’s 
point of view. We have considered that it is the function of a journal like this 
to tell the exact truth about it, as nearly as the experience of the charitable 
societies, and painstaking inquiry among employers, trade unions and elsewhere, 
enable us to learn what the truth is. We have not found the situation either sat- 
isfactory or alarming. There are grave indications of widespread suffering in 
the future, perhaps in the near future, if mills remain closed, and railways and 
factories which are working on part time, or with a reduced number of employes, 
are unable soon to resume full operation. It is upon this point that the best 
informed differ widely.. It must be remembered, however, that the shutting 
down was caused largely by financial rather than economic causes; that is to say 
by the high rate of interest and the difficulty of securing capital on any terms, 
rather than by a falling off in the demand for goods. This fact and the general 
substitution of the order system of manufacture for the older method of storing 
indefinite quantities of manufactured goods in warehouses will make for quick 
resumption when the corner is fairly turned, when banking difficulties are solved, 
and solvent business men can again secure reasonable accommodation, when the 
unabated purchasing power of the great body of the people is again felt, when 
confidence is restored. No one can tell whether this process, which has certainly 
already begun, will be rapid or slow, but we may here give rein to our proverbial 
national optimism and confidently expect that it will proceed rapidly and unin- 
terruptedly. 

Unemployment, while it lasts, is a terrible misfortune. The lowering of 
standards of living which it involves, even if only temporary, is a matter for pro- 
found regret. Every change in the industrial system which brings greater 
security and stability of employment is in so far a remedy for poverty and hard- 
ship. Uncertainty and irregularity of employment are among the greatest deter- 
rents of civilization and social progress. They are economic, it is true, rather 
than moral, and the greatest misfortunes are of course those which directly affect 
character, but indirectly and in the long run unfavorable economic conditions do 
unfavorably affect character. Fervently, therefore, do we hope that the present 
period of slack employment may not be protracted beyond the endurance of the 
nation’s workingmen, and that we may not be called upon to create philanthropic 
relief agencies even to supplement that self-reliance which has thus far sufficed. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


ZHE COST) OF A 
LECTURE TRIP 


Jacob A. Riis has been called “New 
York’s best citizen” and “her most ex- 
pensive citizen.” The part he has taken 
in awakening the metropolis to its duty 
toward its citizens, and particularly to- 
ward its children, has been one of the 
most stirring and positive factors in a 
public demand for parks and playgrounds 
and decent homes and good government 
generally, which has cost millions of dol- 
lars. Now that he is spreading his gos- 
pel of fair play and sunshine across the 
land through lecture tours, he bids fair 
to turn the same trick for the whole 
country. A lecture by Jacob Riis will 
soon have to be reckoned a direct ele- 
ment in the budget of a town where he 
speaks, and city councils will be figur- 
ing whether they can afford him. View- 
ing him only as a promoter of big enter- 
prises and measuring results in the dol- 
lars and cents of public and private 
money expended, he ranks with many a 
captain of industry. Mr. Riis has jotted 
down here and there the things that he 
has seen, the tendencies he has felt, and 
the people he has met. The first install- 
ment of these impressions is published on 
another page of this issue, to be followed 
in succeeding numbers by articles more 
specifically local, but none the less in- 
teresting to every social and civic 
worker. 


ATTACKS ON THE 
TENEMENT HOUSE LAW 


Attacks on the New York Tenement 
House Act have already begun in the 
legislature in spite of Governor Hughes’s 
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recommendation in his message that this 
law should be strengthened and not 
weakened. A bill [Assembly, 459, Sheri- 
dan], has been introduced to change the 
definition of a tenement house so as to 
exclude certain houses occupied by three 
families only. The effect of this would 
be to remove from the scope of the Tene- 
ment House Act and the jurisdiction of. 
the Tenement House Department a large 
number of existing three-family houses, 
of which in 1900 there were nearly 23,- 
000 in the city, occupied by nearly 68,000 
families, or approximately 338,000 per- 
sons. It would mean that three-story, 
three-family tenement houses, old or 
new, could be left without water supply 
in the building, without an exit ‘to the 
roof for escape in case of fire, with un- 
healthful basement living and sleeping 
rooms, with dangerous bakeries, without 
proper fire protection connecting directly 
with the parts of the house occupied 
by the tenants, with foul and malodorous 
stables on the same lot,—with the tenants 
subjected to the close proximity of pros- 
titutes in the same building; and with 
undetected and unchecked conditions of 
overcrowding and uncleanliness and a 
bad state of plumbing throughout the 
houses, of which periodic inspection 
would no longer be required. New build- 
ings of this class could be constructed 
with unhealthful cellars, dark, unventi- 
lated water-closet compartments, and 
other objectionable features. The bill is 
identical with one, introduced in the 
legislature of 1907 which was strongly 
opposed and was not even reported out 
of committee. It is to be hoped that the 
opposition at the present time will be 
equally vigorous and successful. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
PHILANTHROPY 


The Department of Research of the 
St. Louis School of Philanthropy has un- 
dertaken two investigations. The first 
of these is a study of the facts and the 
effects of public outdoor relief in cer- 
tain counties of Missouri. This investi- 
gation is being made by Edwin B. Miller 
of Boonville, Missouri, who received his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Missouri in 1907, and who did the field 
work in investigating the housing con- 
ditions in St. Louis for the Civic League 
of that city, and by William T. Cross of 
Columbia, Missouri, who receives his 
bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Missouri in 1908. These two men will 
give their full time to this investigation 
continuing through a period of from Six 
to nine months as the work may require. 
It is hoped that the results of this study 
may be compared with those obtained by 
similar investigation to be carried on in 
Indiana by the same investigators. 

The second subject is the cost and the 
attendant or consequent standard of liv- 
ing among representative workingmen’s 
families in St. Louis. This investigation 
is being made by three trained women 
who are giving their full time to the in- 
vestigation on generous fellowships, and 
by five other experienced social workers 
who are giving part time on smaller fel- 
lowships. These paid workers are being 
assisted by a small corps of volunteers. 
The three workers who are giving full 
time to the investigation are Mrs. J. P. 
Smith, formerly an investigating agent 
for the St. Louis Provident Association ; 
Miss Nina Prey, formerly head resident 
of Neighborhood House, and Mrs. S. J. 
Anderson, a director of playgrounds in 
St. Louis. 

The data as to the cost of living are 
being obtained by placing an account 
and record book in families considered 
representative for the purpose of this 
study. The investigators place the books 
and revisit the families as often as may 
be necessary to insure the faithful keep- 
ing of the account and the entering of 
the records. The investigation is ex- 
pected to continue one year. 

Both investigations are being made un- 
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der the direction of Dr. Thomas J. Riley, 
assistant professor of sociology in the 
University of Missouri and director of 
the St. Louis School of Philanthropy. 


CHICAGO CITY 
CLUB’S NEW BUILDING 


A home of its own within a few 
months is planned by the directors of 
the Chicago City Club. This will be 
assured if the membership rallies at once 
to the scheme just announced. A four- 
story building at 19 Plymouth court is 
the proposed way of meeting the needs 
of a growing membership for larger and 
more attractive quarters. “At the close 
of its fourth year the club has a member- 
ship of nearly 800, its influence and 
practical effectiveness have been demon- 
strated, and its stability and growth are 
assured.” There is no doubt that every 
member will back up this statement of 
the directors, and endorse their further 
contention that 


Chicago is full of men, especially young 
men, who are genuinely interested in civic 
affairs, and who will be glad to become mem- 
bers of the club if at the same time they can 
be afforded the physical conveniences of a 
metropolitan club. The civic work of the 
club has likewise so largely increased that 
better facilities are required for it. 


The lease of the present unsatisfactory 
quarters at 228 South Clark street ex- 
pires May 1, so that there is need for 
prompt response to the financial propo- 
sition which the directors have made, if 
the new building is to be occupied before 
summer is well advanced. Debentures 
of ten dollars each, bearing five per cent, 
are offered in the hope that every member 
will take at least one. The total amount 
needed at once from the membership is 
$20,000. Promise of $10,000 toward the 
improvement is made by the owner of 
the leasehold who will sublet to the club 
for a period of ten years at $6,000 an- 
nually. 

The new building will have a twenty- 
nine foot frontage, the lot being ninety- 
three feet in depth. The premises are in 
quiet surroundings and upon a street 
which is rapidly improving. Plymouth 
court lies between State and Dearborn 
streets, running south from Jackson 
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boulevard. Adjoining the building re- 
cently completed and now occupied by the 
Chicago Automobile Club, the new City 
Clubhouse will be built of red brick and 
white Bedford stone and it will contain a 
large assembly room, a large main dining 
room, a considerable number of private 
dining rooms, a lounging room with large 
fireplace, a library, and a billiard and 
pool room in the basement. 


JANUARY FIGURES 
SHOW HEAVY WORK 


The month of January proved to be 
one of the heaviest in amount of work, 
in number of applicants, and in relief 
needed in all the group of private chari- 
table organizations with which this maga- 
zine is closely in touch. Figures given 
last week for the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society showed percentages 
of increase for January, 1907, over Jan- 
uary, 1908, ranging in the society’s chief 
activities from 35 or 40 per cent to as 
high as 92 per cent. There was, how- 
ever, a decrease in every item from the 
burden which the work in December, 
1907, showed over December, 1906. 

Reports in hand this week from seven 
representative societies do not indicate 
that this ratio of increase is growing less 
in other parts of the country, although 
the figures from outside New York are, 
with few exceptions, much less complete 
and detailed. Secretary J. C. Logan, of 
the Atlanta Associated Charities, lack- 
ing time to make a detailed report, wires: 
“Work conditions are improving. There 


are fewer applications from heads of 


families, and suspension of the plans for 
public work.” The Brooklyn figures fol- 
low New York closely in showing a de- 
creased ratio, and Brooklyn is fortunate 
in its well organized industrial work 
which is largely substituted for direct 
relief. In Philadelphia, January showed 
a large increase, and the same is true of 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati 
and St. Paul. The Buffalo society states 
frankly that it does not look for an im- 
provement of conditions before spring. 
In Baltimore a meeting of forty repre- 
sentatives of all the charities of the city 
led to the appointment of a joint commit- 
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tee to speak for all and to take charge in 
case of an emergency, which is not 
anticipated. 

It must be remembered that January 
and February are in any year the heav- 
iest months for most charitable organiza- 
tions, barring intense local conditions 
following a disaster, a great strike, or 
persistent blizzards. Adding the unus- 
ual causes of distress which this winter 
has brought forth, it was to have been 
expected that January would prove a se- 
vere test of all organizations. It is note- 
worthy that little is heard at this time of 
emergency measures and public work— 
in fact less than was reported in the pa- 
pers a fortnight ago—and the societies 
almost uniformly find that money can be 
secured in proportion to their needs. 
This bears out the experience of the 
winter of 1893-4 which, of course, was a 
much more severe test. The increasing 
applications by men with families was to 
have been expected. It indicates less an 
increase in unemployment today, than the 
effects of continued unemployment and 
cold weather which have used up savings 
and created needs for winter clothing 
and fuel. E 

Industrial reports of all kinds indicate 
a slightly improving condition. We hear 
on one hand of a factory or mill closing, 
but on the other of several which have 
re-opened if only on part time and with 
partial forces. The very generally ac- 
cepted plan among manufacturers to 
keep as many as possible of their men 
on part time work rather than to retain 
a few on full time, has undoubtedly been 
an important factor in the situation. 


BROOKLYN STRONG IN 
RELIEF THROUGH WORK 


Calls from all applicants at the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities during January, 
1908, were 70 per cent greater than in 
January, 1907. The comparative table 
which the bureau has prepared shows 
that the increase in the number of calls 
by homeless men and women increased 
55 per cent in January, while the in- 
crease in December over the previous 
December was 85 per cent. The bureau 
has distributed in the way of special re- 
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lief considerable more this winter, but 
the necessity for it is greatly diminished 
by the industrial departments which have 
been able to furnish immediate aid to a 
large proportion of applicants. William 
I. Nichols, general secretary, says: 


I am satisfied that the result of this meth- 
od of rendering aid through a long period 
of years has accustomed those in this com- 
munity needing assistance to turn to the in- 
dustrial departments for help rather than to 
seek gratuitous relief. Also benevolent peo- 
ple have been accustomed to rendering aid 
in this manner. While as the figures show 
the volume of work this winter has been 
more than double the preceding year, we 
have found no serious difficulty in rendering 
the necessary aid through our industrial de- 
partments to all applicants having a resi- 
dence in Brooklyn; nor have we been com- 
pelled except in a very few instances to set 
a limit upon the amount of work which resi- 
dents have been permitted to perform. In 
the case of homeless applicants we have lim- 
ited the amount of work, referring them 
after temporary employment to the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities or to the Municipal 
Lodging House. In periods of widespread 
distress the value of the industrial agencies 
ready at hand ig especially manifest. Many 
who would not be willing to apply for gra- 
tuitous relief until compelled by dire neces- 
sity, are ready to accept an opportunity for 
self-help through the industrial departments. 


The January figures of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity 
show an increase of 120 per cent in total 
applications. The number ran up to 2066 
from 936. The total number of cases 
has increased 130 per cent, the number 
applying for the first time 115 per cent, 
the calls from applicants at district offices 
128 per cent, visits made by district of- 
fice staff 35 per cent, the relief disbursed 
49 per cent, and the lodgers at the two 
wayfarers’ lodges 137 per cent. Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, general secretary, 
says: 

The actual increase as between December 
and January is even greater than the appar- 
ent increase, as the kind of work that has 
come to us is much more difficult and urgent. 
The society’s force has been increased in 


every department, and neither the lodges nor 
the districts have been overwhelmed. 


The total showing in a nut shell of 
the work of the St. Louis Provident As- 
sociation from November 1 to January 
1 of this year and last year indicates an 
increase of approximately 50 per cent 
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in every item of activity excepting the | 


receipts from donations which have de- 
creased from $26,078 to $24,242. The 
increase of January over January alone 


was 74 per cent, and the average num- — 


ber of applicants at the present time is 
177 a day. The figures, however, are 
not made up in a way as to show the 


comparative increase by months, so that | 


it does not appear whether the ratio of 
increase is going up or down. W. H. 
McClain, general manager, calls atten- 
tion to one January figure of particular 
significance—441 heads of families are 
working in his wood yard while only 12 
were there in January, 1907. These men 
are mechanics out of employment, who 
work at ten cents an hour rather than 
receive direct relief. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 
AVOIDED IN CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland Associated Charities re- 
ports that it dealt with 720 families in” 
January as compared with 670 in Decem-_ 
ber, and that the figures for January, — 
1907, were 589. Expenditures for ma- 
terial relief have nearly doubled. Two- 
special visitors and a friendly visitor have 
been added to the force, and the finan- 
cial condition of the society is improv- 
ing, although there is an indebtedness 
of $1,000 against a slight balance a year 
ago. There is a gradual increase in the 
number of men employed in Cleveland’s 
factories. Recently a meeting was called 
at the Associated Charities office to con- 
sider the opening of a special office for 
securing employment. There were pres- 
ent representatives of paper, iron and 
clothing manufacturers, organized labor, 
the city government, and the Associated 
Charities. After canvassing the situation 
the committee decided it best to strength- 
en the hands of the present charitable 
employment agencies, and the manufac- 
turers present stated that they had con- 
tributed to the solution of the situation 
by somewhat increasing their forces in 
the production of staple articles and in 
rotation of employment so as to give 
work to the largest possible number of 
men. The city government is giving 
work on buildings earlier than usual, 
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_cember increase was 98 per cent. 


1908 

and is ordering wagons, boilers and other 

material that would not normally be re- 

quired for from three to five months. 
The Buffalo Charity Organization So- 


ciety shows an increase of 126 per cent 


in total applications during January, 
1908, over January, 1907, while the De- 
The 
total number of families under care in 
January increased 140 per cent against 
116 per cent in December, while the fami- 
lies taken up for care during the month 
decreased from 100 per cent to or per 
cent. The total number of visits in- 
creased from 8 per cent to 16 per cent, 
and the relief disbursed increased from 
93 per cent to 200 per cent. The calls 
from homeless men went down in Janu- 
ary, the December ratio of increase be- 
ing 96 per cent against 66 per cent in 
January. Porter R. Lee, who is now 
joint secretary with Frederic Almy, re- 
ports as follows: 

Our work is steadily increasing, and has 
increased consistently since the first of De- 
cember. About half of it at the present time 
is with the families of able-bodied men, an 
increasing number of whom are coming to 
us all the time. There is no prospect what- 
ever of improvement in the situation before 
spring. We are therefore preparing for an- 
other six weeks of steadily increasing work. 
We have, of course, added to our force, both 
in additional clerks and investigators, and 


are conducting an energetic campaign for 
relief money, which is meeting with marked 


- success. 


Figures compiled by Charles M. Hub- 
bard, general secretary of the Cincinnati 
Associated Charities, are based on Jan- 
uary, 1906, instead of 1907, which was 
an unusually heavy year in relief work 


on account of floods of the Ohio river. 


These figures show that the ratio of in- 


crease of applications from homeless men 


in December, 1907, over December, 1906, 
was 278 per cent while the January in- 
crease was I14 per cent; applications 
from families 73 per cent December ; 99 
per cent January; lodgings for homeless 
men 503 per cent December; 140 per 
cent January; married men employed in 
labor yard 209 per cent December, 548 
per cent January; days work performed 
by married men 99 per cent December, 
r90 per cent January; women employed 
30 per cent December, 142 per cent Jan- 
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uary; material relief given families 86 
per cent December, 181 per cent Janu- 
ary. Mr. Hubbard reports that there is 
a perceptible decrease in the number of 
homeless men to be cared for, and in 
the number of families that have applied 
for help since the beginning of this 
month. 

A. W. Gutridge, general secretary 
of the St. Paul Associated Charities, re- 
ports that the investigations made by his 
society, which investigates for all chari- 
table agencies in St. Paul, increased from 
102 in January, 1907, to 152 in January, 
1908, about 50 per cent. The December 
increase was II per cent. The increase 
in total number of cases under active 
care in January was about 9 per cent, 
and in December between 6 and 7 per 
cent. The number of visits by the regu- 
lar staff increased 16 per cent in Janu- 
ary while in December they decreased 
about 3 per cent. The increase in num- 
ber aided by the Public Relief Depart- 
ment in December was 22 per cent, while 
in January it was a fraction over 21 
per cent. Mr. Gutridge says: 

These figures show things better in St. 
Paul than they really are. We have been 
year by year lessening the number of people 
coming to want in spite of the increase in 
population. This decrease has been stopped, 
and a considerable increase introduced, due 
almost wholly to hard times. The matter 


of employment for men having residence 
here and willing to work is still very serious. 


SIX YEARS OF THE 
CARNEGIE RELIEF FUND 


The annual report of the Carnegie 
Relief Fund, issued this month, shows 
that during 1907 $216,764.05 was paid 
out, in accident and death benefits and 
in pensions to employes of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and other companies 
closely affiliated with it under the Car- 
negie interests. [All are now constituent 
parts of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion.] Six years ago, Mr. Carnegie set 
aside $4,000,000 to insure to the em- 
ployes of the Carnegie companies some 
certain compensation in case of death, 
injury, old age, or incapacity, coming to 
them in the due course of their employ- 
ment. Only the interest of this fund has 
been used. During the six years of its 
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existence $1,129,117 has been distributed 
as follows: Accident benefits $383,584; 
death benefit, $495,753; pension allow- 
ances, $249,779. | Roughly stated, the 
basis on which benefits are paid is this: 
If a married employe is killed $500 is 
paid to the widow, with $100 additional 
for each child under sixteen. If the em- 
ploye was unmarried but supporting or 
regularly contributing to the support of 
relatives, $500 is paid to those relatives. 
In case of injuries by which a man is 
disabled for more than a year, seventy- 
five cents a day is paid to single men and 
$1.00 a day to married men, beginning 
one year after the date of injury and con- 
tinuing throughout the period of disa- 
bility. 

The basis on which pensions are given 
is quite different; in cases of retirement 
because of old age or incapacity, which of 
course must be properly ascertained,— 
all men who have worked fifteen years in 
one or more of the affiliated companies, 
receive one per cent of their average reg- 
ular monthly pay during their entire term 
of service, multiplied by the number of 
years they have worked for the company. 
Thus a man who had earned, on an ay- 
erage, $50 a month during fifteen years 
of service for the company, would on re- 
tirement receive $7.50 a month from this 
fund for the rest of his life. 

There can be no doubt that the estab- 
lishment and distribution of this fund has 
done much to ease up the burden of ac- 
cidents in the steel industry. As a vol- 
untary step in the direction .of indus- 
trial justice it is surely of significance. 

As a means of relief, the scheme of 
distribution might be criticised, first, be- 
cause such a large sum proportionately 
is given to widows without children, and 
second, because there is no provis- 
sion for temporary injuries where a 
man is disabled for less than a year. It 
is fair to say, however, in regard to the 
latter criticism, that the effort to pay 
benefits in all cases of injuries lasting 
over two weeks was made, and aban- 
doned because the injuries proved to be 
so many that the fund would not hold 
out. 

A more fundamental defect in the 
scheme, is that it leaves to the employing 


officers of the different companies the 
all-important task of reporting accidents. 
and deaths to the manager of the fund. 
There is no direct appeal from the in- 
jured man to the fund. This has perhaps. 
proved to be an unavoidable arrange- 
ment, but it would seem to give consid- 
erable opportunity for at least neglect 
and delay. 

Turning from adverse criticism of the | 
scheme, we must give due praise to the 
actual administration and distribution of — 
the fund under the chairmanship of 
Charles L. Taylor and under the imme-_ 
diate management of Frank M. Wilmot. 
In the elaborate carefulness with which 
alien relatives of deceased employes are 
located and identified and the money 
safely and surely placed in their hands, 
in the effort to really know the situation 
of families in this country, to find out 
their needs and pay out the benefits im 
the most helpful way,—in the endeavor 
to find suitable work for partially dis- 
abled men, and for boys on whom a fam- 
ily must depend,—in all these ways, there 
is revealed in the administration of this 
great fund a certain degree of earnest- 
ness, and a wisdom which deserve praise. 

Finally, perhaps the most significant 
feature of the whole plan is that benefits 
are paid ultimately although a law-suit 
has been brought and won against the 
company. ‘There is in this feature, and 
indeed in the general spirit of the gift 
and its administration,—a recognition of 
the idea of compensation for the acci- 
dents of an industry, out of the gains of 
the industry itself—an idea as far re- 
moved from the question of the employ- 
er’s negligence as it is from the problem 
of merely relieving the immediate ma- 
terial distress caused by such accidents. 


CO. O. 8S. Monthly Conference.—The secon 
monthly conference of the New York Char 
ity Organization Society will be held on Feb 
ruary 18, in the assembly hall of the Unite 
Charities Building, 105 East 22d street. Th 
topics under discussion will be: The Promo 
tion of Industrial Education by Prof. Charle 
R. Richards of Teachers College, and Th 
Difficulties Encountered When Seeking Br 
ployment for Public School Graduates d 
Mrs. P. J. O’Connell, superintendent of th 
Alliance Employment Bureau. ; 
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The New-Law Tenement 
and What it Means 


Emily Wayland Dinwiddie 


The passage of the Tenement House 
Act in 1901 has revolutionized New York 
city’s new tenement building. Progress 
has been made which seemed scarcely to 
be hoped for nine years ago, when the 
Charity Organization Society’s Tenement 
House Committee began the campaign 
which brought about the appointment of 
the Tenement House Commission of 
1900, resulting in the enactment of the 


law. Since that time new-law tenements 


have been erected in New York city by 
the ordinary speculative builders in suf- 
ficient numbers to accommodate over one 
million pérsons. 

For twenty years before the passage 
of the law and the creation of the Tene- 
ment House Department to enforce it, 
the “dumb-bell” in Manhattan and the 
Bronx and the “railroad train” houses 
in the other boroughs were practically 
the only kinds of new tenements erected 
in the city. Each received its name from 
the shape of the building. The “dumb- 


bell” is broad at the front and back and ° 


narrow in the middle, where there is air- 
shafts on either side. The “railroad 
train” tenement runs straight through 
from front to back. Comparing these, 
which are now forbidden, with the new 
tenements that are being built, gives a 
clear understanding of what has been ac- 
complished. In both the old types more 
than half of the rooms (in the “dumb- 
bell” ten out of fourteen) ; and also the 
halls and stairways were dark and ill- 
ventilated. In the new-law tenements 
all’ rooms and halls have adequate light 
and ventilation. The airshafts of the for- 
mer buildings were narrow, ordinarily 
not more than twenty-eight inches wide, 
and gave almost no light below the top 
floor. Neighbors looked across the space 
of a few inches into one another’s win- 
dows when it was possible to see at all. 
There was no requirement of any way 
of reaching the bottom for cleaning pur- 
poses. No means of ventilation were pro- 
vided; decaying rubbish and garbage 
frequently accumulated so that the shafts 
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became stagnant wells of foul air. In 
the new-law tenements the inner courts 
in a building sixty feet high are twenty- 
four feet by twelve feet and thus are light 
down to the very bottom. There is a 
door from the cellar, giving access to 
the court. A large tunnel or in-take to 
provide a current of air, extends out to 
the street or yard. In the “dumb-bell” 
period there was no limit to the height 
of the tenements on narrow streets. Un- 
der the new law there is the provision 
that the height of no tenement house 
shall be more than one-half greater than 
the width of the widest street on which 
it stands. 

The improvement in light and ventila- 
tion alone will undoubtedly make a 
marked difference in the health of the 
city, especially in decreasing the tuber- 
culosis death rate. The old dark rooms 
are largely responsible for the death of 
10,000 persons a year in New York from 
consumption and related diseases. The 
effect of better housing upon general 
health must also be great. 

The changes in housing construction 
do not end with lighting and ventilation. 
Good individual sanitary accommoda- 
tions within each apartment are required 
instead of water-closets used by two fam- 
ilies each and entered from the public 
halls, as formerly permitted. This means 
increased privacy, protection of cleanly 
tenants from the filthy habits of others, 
and a decrease in the spread of communi- 
cable diseases. It also enables the land- 


.lord to definitely fix responsibility for 


any conditions of neglect and uncleanli- 
ness. 

Before the passage of the law the cel- 
lar walls and floor were often not proper- 
ly protected against dampness. In the 
new houses, walls and floors below 
ground are waterproof and dampproof. 

Under the old law, non-fireproof tene- 
ments, eight stories high, veritable death 
traps, could be built. Fire-escapes with 
vertical ladders, practically useless as far 
as women and children are concerned, 
were an ordinary type. Escapes into air- 
shafts were permitted, which was like 
giving an opportunity to jump from the 
frying pan into the fire, as it has been 
shown that a large per cent of the fires 
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Dots indicate new tenement houses built under the law of 1901. 
iences and protection against fire.. They have been erected in New Y 
the law these people would have been compelled to live in houses of tl 


in the old tenements first spread by means 
of these shafts. Inside the house, 
wooden stairs and non-fireproof halls 
were allowed in buildings as high as five 
stories. With inflammable halls and 


stairs and almost useless fire-escapes the’ 


list of casualties in fires in old tenements 
ran high. 

In new-law tenements, however, stairs 
and halls are fireproof. Buildings over 
six stories high are fireproof throughout. 
Fire-escapes have substantial inclined 
stairways instead of straight ladders and 
are directly accessible from each apart- 
ment. In non-fireproof houses there is 
no inside opening from the cellar (where 
one-quarter of all fires have been shown 
to originate) to the halls above. This 
provision, together with the requirement 
long in force, that the cellar ceiling must 
have proper fire protection, greatly de- 
creases the danger from conflagration 
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starting in fuel bins or from furnaces. 
Wide courts are required, which do not 
serve as flues for the rapid spread of 
flames as do the narrow airshafts. 

Tenement House Commissioner Butler, 
in the Real Estate Record and Builders’ 
Guide for January 4, 1908, says: 


Some idea of the extent to which the 
provisions of the Tenement House Act with 
regard to new buildings have affected tene- 
ment conditions in this city may be gained 
from the fact that from the first of January, 
1902, when the law went into effect, to the 
last week in December, 1907, a period of six 
years, plans were filed for the erection of 
19,789 buildings, giving accommodation to 
230,086 families, or over one million per- 
BOL. 5 tere 

New-law tenements have been erected in 
Manhattan, therefore, to provide for approxi- 
mately 486,000 people, or nearly double the 
increase of the borough in population dur- 
ing that time. It is evident, then, that not 
only is the evil of the old, unimproved, 
unsanitary tenement kept from spreading 
with the increase in population, but that a 
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“ model tenements”’ in light and ventilation, sanitary conven- 
at numbers to accommodate over one million persons. Without 
ark, ill-ventilated rooms, and other objectionable features. 


population nearly equal to the increase is 
being housed in some other way than be- 
fore, for the most part leaving tenements 
of the old type, which were subsequently 
demolished for tenements of the new type 
affording adequate light and ventilation. ... 

From all the above it appears very plainly 
that without the present tenement house 
law, the greater part of a population of over 
one million persons in the entire city of 
New York, or a population one-half the size 
of the present borough of Manhattan, and 
larger than any other city in the United 
States except Chicago and Philadelphia, 
who are now housed in dwellings affording 
light, ventilation and sanitary conditions 
would have been housed in dwellings afford- 
ing the insufficient light and air, the lack 
of means of escape in case of fire that made 
the old tenement unsanitary and dangerous 
and gave rise to the conditions that made 
uecessary a law to prevent them. 


The tenement house at best is not the 
ideal laboring man’s home. It means con- 
gestion of population upon a limited land 
area, the absence of individual yards and 
of adequate open play space, and dif- 
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ficulty in building up real home life. 
But there can be no question that for 
the population of New York city, 
which for years has been compelled to 
live in tenement houses of the old 
type, the change afforded by the new- 
law buildings is an immeasurable im- 
provement. For Manhattan and the 
crowded sections of other boroughs one 
or two-family cottages, with large yards. 
or gardens, are out of the question, and 
the new-law tenement represents the best 
that can be hoped for, being equal to the 
“model” tenements in the essential par- 
ticulars of adequate light and ventilation, 
proper sanitary conveniences, reasonable 
protection against fire and opportunities 
for privacy. That within seven years 
after the passage of the act one-fourth 
of the population of the city should be 
housed in buildings of this class is am 


amazing result. 


America’s Civic Awakening 


Jacob A. Riis 


It has been my fortune to travel much, 
“these latter years, until there are few 
corners of our country which I do not 
know. Call it good or bad fortune, as 
you please. I am apt to rail at it impa- 
tiently when in midwinter I am expected 
to go out and battle with blizzards and 
late trains on the western trail. But 
when I am at the other end, over on “the 
coast,” or when, sitting here by my study 
fire, I look back over past journeys to the 
enduring friendships I made by the way, 
and review the lessons I learned of hope 
and of cheer and of faith in our bounte- 
ous land and its destiny, 1 account my 
travels among my chief blessings. And 
no wonder; for to anyone fighting the 
slums in the metropolis there will come 
times of discouragement when it seems 
as if we were everlastingly just marking 
time and not getting anywhere. You 
chop off three of the serpent’s heads and 
six new ones stick up somewhere; toil- 
some years of labor at last let in light 
and air into the tenements where dark- 
ness reigned; and no sooner have our 
eyes become used to the light than we 
see it shining upon crowds two, three 
times as great as before when we thought 
we knew the worst: the landlord has 
raised the rents and the tenant, to pay, 
must take in lodgers. 

The tenement house law, upon which 
depend the health and security of a city 
of four million people, since nearly three- 
fourths of them live in tenements, has to 
be watched and warded like a sick baby. 
Its friends have to sit up nights with it 
all through every session of the legisla- 
ture, repelling attacks upon it by greedy 
self-interest. Last winter twelve such 
bills were introduced in the New York 
Assembly and four in the Senate, and 
there will be as many this winter. And 
when the legislature is not in session the 
assault is upon the Tenement House De- 
partment. It was the only branch of the 
city government which had its appropria- 
tion reduced last fall. It seems, I say, 
as if we were not getting anywhere; in 
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reality we are, witness the very existence 
of that department itself. The truth is 
that fighting the slums in New York is 
a stern chase. In the big, growing cities 
of the West, where towns spring up over- 
night almost, they are heading it off. 
They are borrowing our experience and 
taking no chances. 

Which is not saying that they never 
did. They did, took lots of them. Chi- 
cago half a dozen years ago was so neat- 
ly a copy of New York in the middle of 
the last century, in the poor quarters, 
that one coming from the East had to 
rub his eyes to make sure he had not 


been transported fifty years back instead — 


of a thousand miles west, and St. Louis 
was as bad. But see now what Chicago 
has done in the way of giving its children 


a chance to play and therefore to grow © 


up straight and strong men, women, citi- 
zens. And, mind you, where that wedge 
is driven in, all the rest follows naturally 
and speedily. And here upon my table 
lies a report of a St. Louis housing com- 
mittee and a city plan for St. Louis pro- 
posed by its Civic League, more daring 
than the one Cleveland sketched out for 
itself and which it has partly carried out. 
One of its features is a sketch of civic 
centers which we all have been dreaming 
of and aiming at in a kind of way with 
our social settlements. Hear the con- 
fession of the committee: 


When it first undertook the investigations 
embodied in this report, it was animated by 
a theoretical belief in the value of civic cen- 
ters, and by an ill-defined feeling that such 
institutions would tend towards the develop- 
ment of better citizenship. A more careful 
study of existing conditions, however, has 
convinced us that these institutions are ab- 
solutely' essential factors in the wholesome 
development of a large city of to-day. The 
indiscriminate herding together of large 
masses of human beings ignorant of the 
simplest laws of sanitation, the evils of child 
labor, the corruption in political life, and, 
above all, the weakening of the ties which 
bind together the home—these are dangers 
which strike at the very roots of society. To 
combat them the government must employ 
every resource in its power. Schools and 
libraries, playgrounds and public baths, by 
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developing their minds, training their bodies, 
and upbuilding the character of a people, 
furnish the foundation upon which a nation’s 
welfare rests. 


Cannot the dullest ear catch in these 
sentences the funeral knell of the old 
days and the birth of the new St. Louis? 
For revolutions work not backward. 

It was only the other day that I rode 
along the shore of the Mississippi river 
with that man of the magic name, Dr. 
Justus Ohage, and stopped at the won- 
der-island which he has made out of a 
barren reef, unsightly and mean, and 
given to his city of St. Paul, a precious 
heritage forever to its children, and to 
the children of the sister city across the 
river. Readers of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons know the story of Dr. Ohage’s 
island; how he filled in and planted and 
builded, and turned over to the city, as 
health commissioner, not only a bathing 
beach where more than a quarter of a 
million children and grown people go 
swimming in summer, but an ideal river 
picnic ground, nursery, menagerie, and 
what not; and how, for refusing to do 
the bidding of politicians he was turned 
down for reappointment, exactly as Col. 
Waring was in New York after clean- 
ing the streets that had been unswept for 
ages. And now as we rode along, pass- 
ing every few blocks people who stopped 
our horses to shake the doctor’s hand, I 
heard talk of running him for mayor at 
the next election as a people’s candidate 
and a people’s revenge. That was the 
awakening of St. Paul, or the beginning 
of it. I shall be glad to chronicle the 
next stage of it, of which there can be 
little doubt; for a man who as health 
commissioner did what he did and was 
able to boast that his city had the smallest 
death rate for its size in the world, does 
not need the magic of a name which 1s 
Irish, German and French as you pro- 
nounce it, to step into the mayor’s chair 
over the political corpses of his perse- 
cutors. 

Nor would I be understood as saying 
that it is only in the West you come upon 
these evidences of awakening. This sum- 
mer I saw in the staid old city of Port- 
land, Maine, playgrounds that had grown 
out of the activity of a club of women; 
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and the one of them all who chaperoned 
me about with a bustling interest that 
went deeper than the mere momentary 
happiness of the children, to their homes 
and what they stood for as the final fac- 
tor in their lives, was the wife of Port- 
land’s twice- or three-time mayor, 
Colonel Boothby. This autumn, upon 
my return from the West, I spent an 
afternoon with the City Club of Phila- 
delphia in a consultation about ways and 
means of getting a better grip on the 
elements for citizenship which the tide 
of immigration rolls up on our shores 
year after year. Pietro must be counted 
for righteousness, or the enemy will en- 
roll him, and political unrighteousness 
will be the crop. And here while 1 am 
writing, the postman brings me a letter 
from a teacher in a boys’ school in my 
own state who has formed a club among 
his boys “to bring out from their class 
better, nobler, more active and more will- 
ing citizens.’ By “more active’ he 
means men who, when they grow to be 
that, will follow in Roosevelt’s steps, and 
he wants to invite other schools to join 
in, and men, too, who will help the boys 
with their counsel, and be helped in 
turn by their young enthusiasm. 

No, it is not only in the West I find 
the evidences of the new life stirring, the 
awakening to the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in the republic, which we for- 
got so long, basking in the sunlight of 
its privileges, its prosperity. 1 spoke in 
Birmingham, Alabama, where the new 
South is breaking through the old tra- 
ditions, upon the need of looking after 
the boys that are to be the men of to- 
morrow, and I had barely got home when 
a letter came from the minister in whose 
church I had met such an audience as I 
had seldom seen in lecture-loving lowa, 
or Wisconsin, or in New England—an 
audience in quality and in interest the 
peer of any of them all—a letter telling 
me how a gentleman had called him up to 
say that “he was willing to spend ten 
thousand dollars in the establishment of 
a boys’ club.” Nor was it just in Ala- 
bama, at Birmingham, or at Tuskegee 
where ground is being broken to do away 
with that which is harder to deal with 
than the traditions of a people, namely, 
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its prejudices, that I caught this welcome 
note. Wherever I went, it was the same. 
Everywhere North, East, West and 
South, I saw the civic conscience rousing 
itself to a task which often enough was 
unrecognized, outside the large national 
lines, or but vaguely made out. But 
it was there, waiting but for a cause 
and a leader to crystallize in definite ef- 
fort at home. If there was nothing else, 
it took the shape of cleaning up the 
town, as if in preparation for greater 
things, a task in which often and very 


properly the women lead. Indeed, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., it was a single 
woman, the Rev. Caroline Bartlett 


Crane, who showed town and mayor and 
aldermen how it could be done, and 
preached and swept the town a long way 
toward righteousness. And it must be 
admitted that too often that lesson was 
needed. It is wholly appropriate that it 
must precede the one in civic righteous- 
ness that is to come. It has occurred to 
me many times, seeing the way of it, 
that Mr. Carnegie did things he did not 
dream of when he set his beautiful li- 
braries in the towns and cities through- 
out the land. They have prompted feel- 
ings, quickened aspirations not down in 
their catalogs. Set suddenly down in an 
environment of tin cans and communal 
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neglect, more than one of them has been 
to its town what the flowering plant 
which the missionary brought was to a 
sick child in her dark slum home. It had 
to have light, and a window pane that 
was black was promptly scoured clean. 
Whereupon it so shamed the others, that 
a general wash-day was decreed at once. 
When the unwonted light, streaming in, 
shone upon the dirt and disorder and 
desolation of that wretched home, it just 
had to be set to rights. With the sight 
of it transformed, new courage came to 
the broken wife and mother, and that 
day began the upward trend of her home 
and of all it held. The slum had been 
beaten where alone it can be beaten to a 
finish—in the home. 

No, the West is not alone in its reach 
upward toward the new and_ higher 
things. But the West is the land of 
promise, of the future still, though fron- 
tiers have gone and the midday sun 
shines bright upon it, the land where they 
do things. And this thing which they 
are doing now, each community literally 
sweeping before its own door, is a long 
step toward heading off the slum, which 
assuredly we must do unless we will 
own that the promise of the republic of 
better days for a better people was but 
sham and pretense. 


The Trend of Things 


In an article entitled The Prevention of 
Poverty, published in the February issue of 
World’s Work, Arthur B. Reeve presents the 
cause of organized charity so persuasively 
that the reader concludes the paper with an 
uplifting sense that poverty may indeed be 
a preventable disease, and the “new view” 
of charity its cure. 

“What has charity organization actually 
accomplished?” asks Mr, Reeve. ‘A quarter 
of a century ago,” he replies, “thousands of 
charitable societies were blindly endeavoring 
to cope single-handed with the poverty evil, 
each in his own little way. Today they are 
uniting, strong in the new found powers of 
organization and co-operation.” 

For tangible achievements Mr. 
takes New York. “Seven years ago New 
York was full of ‘old law’ tenements with 
‘air shafts’ perhaps eighteen inches wide and 
closed at the bottom—dark, filthy, malodor- 
ous breeders of disease and vice. Today, as 
a result of the tenement house reform, begun 
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and kept alive by the Charity Organization 
Society, one million people are housed in 
‘new law’ tenements,’ which however im- 
perfect are certainly a vast improvement on 
those that preceded them. 

“Ten years ago there was in New York 
no municipal lodging house; homeless men 
and women slept on the floors and benches 
of police stations, or wherever they could. 
Today the city has a clean, sanitary, munic- 
ipal lodging house, the first of its kind in 
the United States, and a larger one is being 
erected.” 

It was in answer to a demand of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, that in 1891 the first public bath- 
house was built. “Today there are eighteen 
public baths built or building by the city 
and various charitable societies. So with 
parks, playgrounds, and recreation piers.” 

“Five years ago tuberculosis was increas- 
ing throughout the country with ominous. 
speed, and little organized effort was being 
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made to check it. Today the original Char- 


ity Organization Society’s tuberculosis com-: 


mittee of New York has been duplicated by 
local committees in almost every city in the 
Union,” and “tuberculosis is ‘fluctuating,’ ” 
instead of “showing uniform increase.” 

“A dozen years ago there was but one say- 
ings bank in New York city that would ac- 
cept a deposit of less than a dollar. Today 
many do so,” following the lead of the Penny 
Provident Fund, whose annual deposits now 
reach $100,000. 

When the pinch of poverty is felt, resort 

had to the money lenders by those un- 
avored by fortune. Formerly this meant 
three per cent a month, a sad tax on a poor 
man even when “good times” had returned. 
‘Now “there is the Provident Loan Associa- 
tion, an outgrowth of organized charity,” 
which not alone charges but twelve per cent 
a year itself, but which has forced the pawn- 
‘brokers to reduce their rates. 

Through the mendicancy committee, “one 
of the first activities of the society ... the 
city has been educated ...ina great degree 


to the knowledge that the stray dime given. 


in ignorance perpetuates the condition it 
seeks to cure.” Therefore the withdrawal 
of the police detail that formerly worked in 
co-operation with the committee, although 
it has resulted in an influx of “panhandlers,” 
will work less harm than might have been 
expected. ‘ 

With the growth of organized charity’s 
activities, there arose a demand for skilled 
workers in the philanthropic field. wal irs 
1898, the first course in ‘applied philanthropy’ 
was begun in New York. Since then this 
temporary school has been endowed into a 
permanent undertaking with both winter 
and summer courses and the idea has spread 
to other cities.” Their graduates, to the 
hundreds, follow the new calling with en- 
thusiasm and success. To the school have 
been added a library and a bureau of social 
research. 

Another means by which “the social con- 
science” is aroused is CHARITIFS AND THE 
Commons. “Into this magazine have been 
merged several charity periodicals,” says 
Mr. Reeve, “making now a strong paper 
which goes to those interested in charity all 
oyer the- country. ... It is becoming the 
great American organ of social service move- 
ments. ... Last year was added a regular 
“press service” whose articles reach “two mil- 
lion readers a week.” 

These accomplishments of organized char- 
ity inspire “the optimism at the close of the 
‘first quarter of a century of work.” 


* * & 


Co-operation and a sincere devotion to the 
‘best interests of the institution are the dom- 
inant notes of the Cleveland Jewish Orphan 
Asylum Magazine. All the boys and girls 
‘who write for it seem as truly conversant 
with the needs of the asylum and as eager 
‘to help it as the directors themselves. It is 
not a magazine of the older children either; 
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even the little ones get their compositions 
printed. The alumni of the asylum are in 
correspondence with the magazine and it is 
an altogether lively and interesting little 
publication. The current issue ig the fifth 
volume, so that it evidently has years of 
usefulness behind it. 
* * * 


The Springfield Republican had this to 
say of CHARITIES AND THE Commons in its 
issue of January 16: 

“CHARITIES AND THE Commons commands 
its meed of praise, but yet not what it de- 
serves, for it heralds all that is best in 
reforms. Take the number for December 
28, not its monthly double number, but 
the usual weekly. There are to be found 
short but valuable papers on what is done 
for Immigrant Girls Who Go West. An 
Advance in Tenement Improvement in New 
York; one on that city’s New Building 
Code; Chicago’s Regulation of Bakeshops; 
Chicago’s Protection Officers; Tenement Im- 
provement; New Infirmaries and Hospitals, 
with longer articles on the Day Camp Sana- 
torium,—one of Boston’s latest charities,— 
and the work of New York’s State Charities 
Aid Association for motherless babies. All 
these are vital Subjects, that concern more 
or less directly the people of the United 
States, and deserve their consideration and 
interest. The magazine is one that should 
be read by all thinking people, many of 
whom are only waiting an incentive to work 
on their own account. CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons points out a thousand ways in 
which it is possible to aid in the constant 
effort to benefit fellow-creatures, whether in 
actual work, money, or service in other ways, 
it matters not, so it is done.” 

* * ak 


The Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library has 
issued a little book entitled The Welfare of 
Children, which is described as a “reading 
list on the care of dependent children.” 

This volume will be valuable to social 
workers whose field lies amongst children. 
Its scheme of classification, which makes it 
particularly handy for reference, is divided 
into five heads: Bibliography, general 
sources of information, factors tending to 
produce juvenile delinquency, care of de- 
pendent, destitute and neglected children, 
and methods of prevention and reform of 
juvenile delinquents. These general heads 
are subdivided so that the searcher after 
light finds no impediments to his vision. 

The reference to books are arranged alpha- 
betically by authors under headings. Refer- 
ences to magazines follow, arranged alpha- 
betically by title of magazine. 


* * 


Mines and Minerals publishes a descrip- 
tion of the Monongah mine disaster by H. H. 
Stoek, who goes into the methods of working 
the mines and the conditions before and 
after the explosion. lditorially, this pro- 
fessional mining journal has this to say: 

“Now that the Carnegie Institution in 
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Washington has had an additional gift of 
two million dollars from its founder, what 
more suitable subject for investigation can 
be found than that of the loss of life in min- 
ing. 

“President Roosevelt, in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Mines under the In- 
terior Department with a view to bettering 
the mining conditions throughout the United 
States. 

“<The recent disasters will undoubtedly 
bring out a large amount of proposed very 
drastic legislation to increase the safety of 
mining. Although the present mine laws 
are far from perfect, what is needed is not 
extensive new legislation, but a readjustment 
of existing laws to present conditions and 
most of all enforcement of present state laws 
and the regulations of the mining companies. 

“A national commission to investigate the 
causes of mining accidents would probably 
not discover any causes not already known 
and pointed out many times by the technical 
press, by the state mining departments, and 
by individuals, but such a commission could 
crystallize the data already known and its 
recommendations might have more weight 
with operators and employes than the recom- 
mendations and regulations of state mining 
departments or of the operating companies, 
which are by others considered to have a 
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political or a mercenary bie 
* 

The Finances of the American Trade 
Unions, by A. M. Sakolski, Ph. D.; Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, is one of a series 
of studies in historical and political science, 
edited by H. B. Adams. It deals with the 
finances of American trades unions under the 
divisions of revenue, expenditure and admin- 
istration, and presents a phase of the work 
of organized labor concerning which most of 
its critics are ignorant. Selecting the most 
prominent organizations, the author analyzes 
the methods whereby the money is accumu- 
lated by ordinary and extraordinary means. 
Strike, beneficiary and general expenditure 
is presented, showing tables of comparison 
covering the records of many years. Meth- 
ods of administrating the large amounts of 
money which are entrusted to the care of 
labor union officials are shown in an inter- 
esting manner. The author points out the 
weaknesses in the financial methods in sev- 
eral of the organizations, but he also sym- 
pathetically indicates how many of these er- 
rors may be overcome. This publication is 
well worthy of the study of those who are 
interested in organized labor, but especially 
would it be helpful to the officials of labor 
unions who would thus get a larger vision 
of a question which is of vital importance 
to them. 
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A LANDLORD'S STATEMENT 


To THE EDITOR: 

In your isue of December 18, you print a 
letter from Bolton Hall on the landlord 
and tenant question which, as usual, unmer- 
cifully criticizes the landlord and contains 
a number of mis-statements of fact that I 
think ought to be corrected. Both Jacob 
Riis and Bolton Hall are no doubt very able 
men in their particular line, but there can 
be no question that their practical views of 
life and their knowledge of finance are, to 
say the least, limited if not narrow-minded. 
It is a great injustice to owners of tenement 
property who build modern tenements in 
full compliance with the tenement house 
laws and keep their houses up so that not 
even the authorities can find fault, that they 
should be put in the same class as the 
grasping and unscrupulous landlords of the 
East Side slums. Do Mr. Riis and Mr. Hall 
know what a wear and tear it is upon the 
average tenement house landlord’s physical 
well-being to own this class of property and 
what his returns are on the capital in- 
vested? Would they be willing to invest 
their capital in tenements on the interest 
return received? Mr. Riis, at the annual 
conference of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, said something about “landlords 
should be satisfied with a minimum guar- 


anteed percentage of profit.” I, for one, will 
accept Mr. Riis’s proposition if he will make 
the rate five or even four and one-half per 
cent, provided that the guarantee is made 
by a responsible party. 

I extend a hearty invitation to both these 
gentlemen to visit two apartments that this 
company owns (783-785 Ely avenue, Astoria) 
which are of easy access to the city, and see 
if they can find any fault with their con- 
struction or the manner of their up-keep, 
and then I will also show them the net re- 
turn on this investment. It is very timely, 
needful and instructive that the tenement 
house question should receive attention in 
the public press, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, the laws cannot be made too string- 
ent. But, on the other hand, the landlord 
is entitled to a fair return on his money and 
should be protected from unjust abuse by 
theoretical reformers who are apt to advise 
everyone how things should be done but are 
very seldom found to put up their own 
money to follow out their schemes. 

Yours very truly, 
M. G. Horr. 
Astoria Development Company. 


ILLINOIS AND THE INSANE 


To THE EDITOR: 
It is in no captious spirit that I beg for 
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space in which to call attention to a phrase 
in your recent article of this week entitled 
A New Infirmary for Cook County. You 
speak of “the newly adopted policy of the 
state of Illinois to transfer the insane from 
county almshouse care to state hospitals 
for the insane.” Justice to the living and 
the dead demands that someone shall say 
that, so far from this being a “newly adopted” 
policy, it has been the policy of that state 
for more than forty years. The state com- 
missioners of public charities in 1876 ap- 
pealed to the GENERAL ASSEMBLY for addi- 
tional provision for the insane of Illinois, 
with such effect, that a special committee 
of the legislature was appointed to investi- 
gate this need. That committee made a 
report showing that there were in county 
almshouses outside of Cook county, more 
than 400 insane and seventeen in county 
jails. On receipt of this report, an appro- 
priation of $200,000 was at once made for 
the construction of an additional hospital, 
which was located at Kankakee by a com- 
mission of which Jane Addams’s father was 
a member. In 1884, when the state had 
expended $1,000,000 in the construction and 
equipment of this institution, with a capacity 
at that time for 1,500 inmates, the state 
board said of it: “The effect will be to 
accomplish, for the present, the great de- 
sign of emptying the county poorhouses.” 
In their report for 1885-86, they said: 
“The pressure for admission to the state 
hospitals is unrelieved by the establishment 
of the Kankakee hospital and the enlarge- 
ment at Jacksonville, and the county au- 
thorities are clamorous for further exten- 
sion of the system;” also, “the number for 
whom the state must furnish additional ac- 
commodations, each year, (if it intends to 
keep abreast of the wave of insanity which 
is sweeping over us at the present time), 
is not less than 500.” 

These quotations from official documents 
certainly relieve the state of Illinois from 
the undeserved reproach of not having, until 
now, adopted the policy of transfer of pauper 
insane patients from county almshouses to 
state hospitals and asylums. If further proof 
were requisite, it might be found in the 
history of the mammoth asylum for chronic 
insane erected at Peoria. 

Not even the proposal to transfer to the 
state the Cook County Hospital for the In- 
sane, is new. That matter was discussed 
with the Cook county commissioners, dur- 
ing my secretaryship of the state board. 
They wanted to give the hospital away. We 
agreed to take it, on one condition, namely: 
that the county should remove the paupers 
from Dunning and build a new almshouse 
elsewnere, or else that it should furnish to 
the state, elsewhere, but within easy reach 
of Chicago, a suitable site on which to build 
a new hospital. This project failed, because 
the county board would not comply with our 
conditions. 


Large credit must also be given to the . 
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state board for the “transformation of the 
Dunning institutions,” of which you speak. 
Their influence is commemorated by the 
name given to one of the new cottages for 
the insane, at the time of its erection, many 
years ago. 

FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 
Beaufort, N. C. 
THE BREWERS’ POSITION 
To THE EpIToR: 

I note with much interest that CHARITIES. 
AND THE Commons feels at last impelled to. 
recognize the national prohibition movement, 
or, aS you put it, the Onslaught on the Sa- 
loon, and I trust that with your usual sanity 
and courage, you will discuss the matter 
fully and fairly, in a spirit of helpful and 
constructive criticism. Your evident dis- 
taste for the subject is quite natural, for the 
feeling of temperance crusaders is so in- 
tense, that they are usually impatient with 
people who consider the matter philosophi- 
cally, especially if the practical wisdom of 
any of their methods is questioned. 

The purpose of the Anti-Saloon League, 
which now holds the center of the stage, 
is avowedly the total abolition of the saloon, 
together with absolute prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale or distribution of any bev- 
erage which contains alcohol. By this pre- 
scriptive method, they hope that the taste 
and therefore the demand for such bever- 
ages, will cease, and there are some eager 
optimists who have happy visions of an 
early day when our prisons can be closed, 
when policemen shall be merely guides, and 
charity organization societies will no longer 
have to wrestle with the difficulty of admin- 
istering “material relief.” 

But to most of us, the millennium is only 
a dream, and we are disposed to test reform 
methods by tangible results, rather than by 
their possible but uncertain influence on 
posterity. You and I, Mr. Editor, saw some- 
thing of the way prohibition works, at the 
meetings of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction which were held at To- 
peka, Kansas, and Portland, Maine. 

The crux of the whole question is simply 
this: Can we permanently prevent the com- 
mon use of intoxicants, by abolishing their 
lawful sale? If not, the practical thing to 
do is to improve the system of regulating 
the places where they are sold, and encour- 
age the sale of those beverages which have 
the smallest amount of alcohol, while at the 
same time, we continue the work of popular 
education along the line of personal moder- 
ation. 

For my part, I am convinced that where- 
ever people are gathered in a mass, the sa- 
loon is not merely a social convenience; it 
is a social necessity. How the saloon busi- 
ness can be most easily and effectively regu- 
lated, is a difficult question. Personally, I 
think it is a local problem, and that we are 
suffering from over-legislation regarding it. 
Most of the licensing laws have been passed 
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hastily, on insufficient information, in re- 
sponse to some passing wave of sentiment, or 
under the impulse of one of our periodical 
spasms of reform. Excise legislation in 
many states is a blundering patchwork of 
shifty compromises, and even where local 
initiative is granted, there are few communi- 
ties which have developed a consistent and 
stable policy in dealing with the saloons. 

Wherever a definite principle and fixed 
methods of licensed regulation have been es- 
tablished, the character of the saloons has 
improved, simply because the saloon can 
then afford to keep out of politics, and the 
element of permanent stability appeals to 
men of better business ability and integrity. 
So long, however, as the saloon remains 4 
risky venture, it will be conducted by irre- 
sponsible men. J 

Your condemnation of the brewers is much 
too sweeping. The causes of the evils which 
are associated with many of the saloons, like 
the causes of poverty and crime with which 
you are so familiar, are many and complex. 
They are partly social, partly legislative, 
partly they are due to corrupt police admin- 
istration and partly, no doubt, they are per- 
sonal. 

In Atlanta, for instance, the recent race 
riots sprang from half a dozen unlicensed 
Negro dives, where vicious and criminal col- 
ored people were allowed by the police to 
drink and dance in filthy obscenity. 

The brewer as an individual, can, at pres- 
ent, do little to make conditions better, par- 
ticularly in New York state. As an organ- 
ized body, however, the brewers can do a 
great deal. Under the impetus of the pres- 
ent agitation, it is hoped that all the brew- 
ers will see the wisdom of joining their 
state and national organizations and that 
they will then be able to act as a unit. The 
brewers have been so constantly harassed by 
adverse legislation, often of a “strike” char- 
acter, that they have been kept continually 
on the defensive. That their policy has been 
short-sighted, that they have missed many of 
the opportunities for betterment, that they 
have failed to conciliate public sentiment, 
and that they have on the whole pursued too 
negative an attitude, is readily admitted. 
Their trade publications are full of denun- 
ciations of this sort, and the discussions in 
their own mectings indicate a searching 
spirit of self-criticism. They have shown 
their sincerity, too, by positive action, dur- 
ing the last two years. Witness the clean- 
ing out of 2,000 dives and gambling dens 
by the Texas Brewers’ Association, and the 
weeding out of disreputable resorts by the 
Buffalo and Rochester brewers, and the ef- 
fective manner in which the New York brew- 
ers are now co-operating with the Committee 
of Fourteen in closing up disorderly Raines 
Law hotels. I could cite a score of such in- 
stances, from other states, if space permit- 
ted. But I am not trying to make a special 
plea for the brewers. Within the circle of 
the trade, I have myself been their unspar- 
ing critic. I believe, however, that the brew- 
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ing trade is fully determined now to master 
the saloon problem and to throw its infliu- 
ence upon the side of law and order. It is 
with this conviction that I am about to take 
the position of secretary of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, and I make this plea 
to you, who are so worldly-wise, and to all 
my other friends in the field of social ser- 
vice, to join with me in the constructive 
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work of adequate regulation and effective | 


administration of the license system, rather 
than waste your influence by advocating the 
hopelessly destructive and positively harm- 
ful work of prohibition. There has been 
too much mud-slinging on both sides, and 
an effort is now being made to exploit the 
present public sentiment against the saloon, 
for the profit of individuals. The time has 
come for the sensible people to get together 
on this question. 
Hue F. Fox. 


PROHIBITION IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The following is a portion of a personal 
letter written by the presiding judge of the 
third district of North Dakota to G. D. Nich- 
ols of New Zealand. It is an interesting 
statement by a competent observer. 


I have your esteemed favor of October 23, 
wherein you make numerous inquiries con- 
cerning the prohibitory laws of our state. 
They cover a wide range, and can best be 
answered by giving you a brief summary of 
our liquor legislation and its effects during 
the past twenty-six years. 

Prior to 1887 the license system prevailed. 
The territorial legislature of that yeal 
passed a county local option law, under 
which many counties went “dry,’—thus al- 
ways to remain. 

The temperance forces were vigilant, and 
in 1889 when the state was admitted to the 
Union, the people had adopted with our con- 
stitution a prohibitory clause which reads 
as follows: 

“No person, association, or corporation 
shall within this state, manufacture for sale 
or gift, any intoxicating liquors, and no 
person, association or corporation shall im- 
port any of the same for sale or gift, or 
keep or sell or offer the same for sale or 
eift, barter or trade as a beverage. The 
legislative assembly shall by law prescribe 
regulations for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this article and shall thereby pro- 
vide suitable penalties for the violation 
thereof.” 

In harmony with the mandate of the con- 
stitution, the first state legislature adopted 
a very stringent prohibitory law, the first 
section of which reads as follows: 

“Any -person, association or corporation 
who shall, within this state, directly or in- 
directly manufacture any spirituous, malt, 
vinous, fermented or other intoxicating 
liquor, or shall import any of the same for 
sale or gift as a beverage, or shall keep for 
sale, or sell or offer for sale, or gift, barter 
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or trade, any of such intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage, shall for the first offense be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not less than two hundred, nor more than 
one thousand dollars, and be imprisoned in 
the county jail not less than ninety days 
nor more than one year; and for the second 
and every successive offense shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and be punished by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary not exceed- 
ing two years and not less than one year; 
provided, that registered pharmacists under 
the laws of this state may sell intoxicating 
liquors for medicinal, mechanical, scientific, 
and wine for sacramental purposes, as here- 
inafter provided. 

At first the law was assailed in the courts, 
and for two years all sorts of questions in- 
volving the constitutionalty of the law were 
raised. The law has been sustained in every 
particular, thus setting at rest all consider- 


ations involving its being a proper exercise 


of the police power of the state. Submission 
to the mandates of the law in some instances 
came quickly, in others, delays occurred—and 
still continue, 

Upon the matter of enforcement, let me 
Say that one of the greatest embarrassments 
has been caused by our dual form of govern- 
ment—perhaps not easily understood by one 
living under your system. With us the gen- 
eral government of the United States has 
exclusive control of all commerce between 
the several states of the Union. Under the 
present interstate commerce laws, it is pos- 
sible for a liquor dealer in a license state 
to ship into a prohibitory state and deliver 
to the consignee therein intoxicating liquor. 
Thus our laws are seriously evaded. It ac- 
counts for the large number of beer cases 
and kegs at our railroad stations, which are 
pointed to by the enemies of the law as an 
evidence that (as they say) “prohibition does 
not prohibit.” Congress will doubtless pass 
an act this coming winter which will pre- 
vent this evasion of the laws of the state 
when a very different state of affairs will 
exist. 

We have no official statistician upon the 
subject in question. When, therefore, a per- 
son presumes to speak with reference to the 
law, and its operation in this state, his com- 
petency as a witness ought to be investi- 
gated. 

About five years ago, in order to more 
intelligently answer questions like those pro- 
pounded by you, I wrote to several prom- 
inent gentlemen in the state, of long resi- 
dence and widely scattered as to location, 
people of very high personal and official 
standing, and asked their judgment upon 
the following questions: 

Measure of enforcement. Effect on the 
moral welfare of the people, especially the 
rising generation. Effect on crime, and the 
general sentiment of the people concerning 
the retention of the law. I received answers 
from both of our United States senators, the 


members of Congress, from each of the three 
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judges of the Supreme Court, and from all 
the judges of the district courts save one; 
also from several leading lawyers in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and from the ed- 
itors of three of the leading newspapers. 
Several of the letters received were from 
those who had been opposed to the law orig- 
inally, and even when writing would not 
concede but that they were still believers 
in the license system, but all with marked 
unanimity spoke in high terms of the success 
of the law upon the questions involved. 

In the fall of 1906 I again made certain 
investigations of the progress of the law in 
our state. We had at that time thirty-nine 
counties. I wrote to the state’s attorney 
of each county and propounded to him seven 
different questions covering the method and 
extent of the enforcement of the law in his 
community; the tendency towards a better 
enforcement or otherwise; whether or not 
public sentiment was changing; “What effect 
does the law seem to have upon the increase 
or decrease of crime?” “What effect does the 
law appear to have upon the young people, 
most of whom were born since the law went 
into effect?” 

I heard from all but four of them. After 
receiving these replies I carefully tabulated 
them, and from this secured the aggregate 
judgment of men in every part of the state 
whose special duty it was to deal with this 
question. I may say generally that upon all 
questions propounded, the answers came 
two to one in favor of the law, what it was 
doing and what it was able to accomplish 
for the betterment of the community. 

Take upon the subject of enforcement, for 
example. At that time we had about 500,000 
people, and those living in that part of the 
state where the law was well enforced num 
bered 319,395, while there were 117,675 in 
counties where the law was not so well 
enforced. 

Upon the question of the influence upon 
the young there was a very decided majority 
in favor of the law and its beneficial effect. 
Even from a county where the state’s attor- 
ney admitted that there were a great many 
violations, he adds: “The fact #hat a man 
has to do something behind closed doors, and 
something criminal, keeps many men from 
drinking. The effect is especially noticeable 
upon the young people. There is a repellant 
instead of an attractive force at work.” 

I might add my own personal testimony 
in this matter, so far as it relates to the 
counties of Cass, Traill and Steele, the most 
populous district in the state, and the one 
over which I have had the honor to preside 
as district judge for the last eleven years, 
and say that during that time the law has 
been so well obeyed that twice during recent 
years there was not a human being in Jail 
in the entire district. 

During license days we had aproximately 
160 saloons where now we have none, and 
“blind pigs” or places where liquor is un- 
lawfully sold, are very few and constantly 
on the decrease. If any do exist it is in some 
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rendering it difficult for 
them. 


concealed manner, 
the officers to discover 

During license days the city of Fargo 
contained forty-one saloons, with a popula- 
tion of about 8,000. Now we have none, with 
a population of 15,000. No empty buildings; 
our city is paved, lighted with electricity: 
owns its own water works, and has all 
modern improvements. 

The rainy day proposition with the farmers 
is not what it was under the license system, 
for at that time every village and hamlet 
had one or two saloons to which the men 
would go and get drunk, and it would re- 
quire a day at least or often more for them 
to get over the effects of this condition and 
get back to work. 

There is no question but that there has 
been a decrease in all those crimes directly 
resultant from the sale of liquor. In two 
counties of this district the sheriffs have 
but very little to do; the jails are empty al- 
most all the time. In Cass county, being 
the gateway of the state and upon the 
through line of railroad, we have more 
criminal work, but that is made possible by 
virtue of the fact that a large majority of 
the laborers who come here to work upon 
our great farms pass through this city. 
Along with the honest laborer comes a vast 
horde of thugs and men who seek to live 
upon those who do labor, but who are them- 
selves criminals. 

There is no question but that our condi- 
tions so far as taxation is concerned are 
improved. Perhaps there is no argument 
which can be so abused as that concerning 
taxation, so much depending upon the judg- 
ment of the assessor in rating the valuation 
of the property to be taxed as between the 
citizens of the state. And again, a new state, 
developing her schools and her cities, neces- 
sarily has large taxes, but excluding all 
those conditions which grow out of valuable 
improvements, the tax rate shows 4 marked 
decrease from what it was when we had 
open saloons under the license system. 

I may say that the heavy penalties, both 
possible gand necessary under our law, have 
had much to do in helping to enforce it. 
It will be observed that upon conviction 
there can be no punishment less than $200 
fine and imprisonment in the county jail 
for ninety days, so that the so-called re- 
spectable saloon keeper who might be will- 
ing to pay a fine will not hazard the chance 
of going to jail, the result of which was 
that this class immediately left the business, 
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and those who do take the chances are of the 
lower and criminal classes. 

It goes without saying that in some parts 
of the state the law is not well enforced. 
This arises from the fact that there are 
certain communities, especially where there 


is a large foreign element who are accus- — 


‘tomed to drinking beer, which are very — 
These people — 
were most generally in the western part of 


much opposed to the law. 


the state and for quite a length of time the 


spirit of enforcement did not take hold of 
them. 


come to see that all the laws should be 


In recent years, however, they have 


obeyed, the prohibitory law as well as | 


others, and very marked improvement is 
now shown. 


To those who live in a state where there ) 


is a license system and where the liquor 
forces have large financial interests, it may 
seem impossible to do away with the saloon, 
but experience in dealing with these matters 
teaches us that while during the transitory 
period from one law to another there would 
be great difficulties in enforcement, yet the 
good sense of the people will finally assert 
itself and better things come as a result 
thereof. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Cuas. A. POLLOOK. 


Proposed Labor Colonies for Vagrants.— 
During recent years the perennial thronging 
of New York city by homeless men in the 
winter, and the general increase and serious 
ness of the tramp problem throughout the 
state, has led representatives of public ané 
private charities and others interested it 
the vagrancy problem to draft a bill, to be 
presented to the present legislature, provid 
ing for the establishment by the state of la 
bor colonies for the arrest, detention, refor 
mation, and instruction of persons convicter 
of vagrancy, habitual drunkenness and dis 
orderly conduct. The draft of this prc 
posed bill has been submitted for conside! 
ation and for support to various charitabl 
organizations. The bill in brief, provide 
for the establishment of a labor colony fo 
the instruction of the inmates in agricu 
ture, horticulture, and industry. This mov 
ment is of unusual significance because — 
marks the first systematic attempt to pr 
vide in the United States for a compulso! 
labor colony. 
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By the Editor 


RACE TRACK GAMBLING 
ee ee 


Governor Hughes can hardly fail in his attempt to secure changes in the 
present law relating to betting at race tracks. - Only by a generous stretch of 
judicial courtesy can the Percy-Gray law of 1895 be considered a compliance with 
the constitution of 1894 charging the legislature to pass laws appropriate to 
prevent every kind of gambling within the state. By an ingenious device the 
legislature provided that for gambling on race tracks there should be no punish- 
ment except forfeiture of the amount of the bet in a civil action. There are no 
such civil actions and consequently no forfeitures and no punishment. For 
gambling outside the race track enclosures there is criminal prosecution, fine 
and imprisonment. For gambling on the race tracks in the places elaborately 
provided by the gambling trust there is immunity. The solemn mandate of the 
people expressed in the constitution is thus defied by a method which the Court 
of Appeals has decided to be legal because within the legitimate discretion of 
the legislature. Governor Morton, by whose signature the present law became 
effective, deprecated at the time legislation which tended to increase rather than 
diminish gambling, and predicted that public sentiment would doubtless demand 
more stringent legislation in the future if the Percy-Gray law proved unsatisfac- 
tory. It does. This sentiment has been most vigorously expressed by District 
Attorney Jerome and by Governor Hughes, but Joseph H. Choate and many 
others from the platform, and virtually a united pulpit and press, have given it 
voice. Even some of the representatives of the agricultural fair societies, whose 
acquiescence in the present system has been purchased by a share in the gate 
receipts, have seen fit to revolt against it and they are giving their support to the 
alternative plan urged by the governor and apparently accepted by Chairman 
Armstrong of the senate finance committee, that direct appropriations shall be 
made from the state treasury for the support of the agricultural fairs, thus eman- 
cipating them from their degrading dependence on the gambling clubs and syn- 
dicates. George T. Powell, an excellent judge of the matter, thinks that the 
money at the disposal of the agricultural societies has not been judiciously used 
for educational purposes, but that it has been used mainly to promote horse racing 
and similar amusements. To the plea that the state should be saved this expense 
by the continuance of the Percy-Gray. law, the only appropriate response is that 
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which Rabbi Stephen S. Wise has made in words hallowed by ancient usage on 
just such occasions, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” | 
The ethics of gambling are hardly involved in this controversy. It is rather 
a question of fundamental political ethics. Shall the spirit of the constitution ~ | 
be obeyed? Shall the legislature, which the courts in this instance appear unwill- 
ing to coerce, obey the plain intent .of the constitution as it would be interpreted 
by any ordinary layman of common sense who has no motive for evading it? — 
Shall we treat gambling at one place precisely as we treat it at another? A ~ 
feeble attempt is made in an anonymous pamphlet attributed to the Jockey Club, : 
to show that it is not unusual for a particular act to be punished if committed in 
one place which would be perfectly lawful and innocent in another. Exposure 
of the person is cited as an example of an act which is objectionable in public 
but unobjectionable in the privacy of the home. There is not the slightest 
analogy between the distinction made in the present law in regard to gambling 
and such distinctions as the pamphlet cites. The evil results of gambling at the 
race tracks are quite as great as those associated with the pool rooms. In this 
instance the change of place in no way affects the quality of the act. It would 
be precisely analogous to attempt to excuse murder, assault, or libel if committed 
in a place of public assemblage, or if executed, let us say, only in private apart- 
ments sumptuously furnished for the accommodation of this particular class of 
criminals and victims. The principle involved is that which has been so often 
involved of late in other connections, the uniformity of the law, and the end — 
of special privilege. 
In opposition to the Governor’s recommendation, it is urged that horse racing 
is dependent upon the continuance of betting and that it will come to an end if 
the present immunity is not continued; that men have been allowed to invest 
millions of dollars in race track property and that the repeal of the law now in ~ 
force would destroy that property; that many thousands of persons are employed — 
about the race tracks who would be deprived of their occupations if racing came 
to an end; that the burden of maintaining the county fairs ought not to be © 
placed on taxpayers ; and finally that there is no harm in gambling anyway, pro- 
vided it be within race track enclosures, and provided no record, registry, memo- 
randum, token, paper or document of any kind be transferred as evidence of the 
wager. Astounding and incomprehensible as it seems, it is stipulated in the law | 
that if there is such a written evidence of a wager the immunity against criminal 
prosecution fails. In other words, the loser who is entitled to recover in a civil 
action is by the stern provision of the law forbidden from securing any document 
by which he might support his suit. . 
These objections need no reply ; they need only to be seen in their nakedness. — 
The governor has rightly characterized the law as an “existing deception that 
winks at betting in certain licensed enclosures.” Through its provisions, as the 
governor rightly declared in his message, the evils, demoralizing influences, and 
economic waste at which the constitution aimed are stimulated and increased. 
Those provisions should of course be repealed. 
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The Socamon Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


NATIONAL JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC ASSOCIATION 


Now that the junior republic system 
is acknowledged to be a success both 
here and abroad, it has been determined 
to form a National Junior Republi: Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of advancing the 
idea in the various states. William R. 
George, founder of the George Junior 
Republic, will be the director of the enter- 
prise. 

On February I a preliminary meeting 
for the purpose was held at the home of 
E. E. Olcott in New York city. Repre- 
sentatives were present from the various 
republics and considerable enthusiasm 
was manifested for the new movement. 
A farm for the purpose of training 
colonists and headworkers for new re- 
publics has been secured at Freeville. 

At the present time a colony is in 
training there for California to which 
place it will migrate within a few 
weeks. The principles of the junior 
republics are most clearly carried out 
when they are conducted just the same 
as a community of adults would be in 
the big republic. The only essential dif- 
ference is that the citizens of the junior 
republic reach their voting age at fifteen 
years instead of twenty-one years of age. 
It is also planned, in addition, to have a 
system for boys and girls below the age 
of fifteen who will have a community 
carrying out the self-governing and 
economic ideas to a lesser degree. 
These will probably be called junior 
colonies to designate them from the 
junior republics, which are distinctively 
for older boys and girls. 
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FOR A NEGRO 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Those interested in the welfare of col- 
ored youth will watch the development 
of a plan for an industrial school in the 
District of Columbia. The leader of the 
movement, a Baptist minister of the race, 
in a recent interview, outlined the work- 
ing plan of the movement: 

First in importance is the passage of 
a bill in Congress for the appropriation 
of $100,000 to be expended for sites and 
buildings for trade and farm work. This 
bill is now pending. An active campaign 
is to be carried on through a local com- 
mittee and a field secretary; to secure 
interest and funds to carry on the work, 
For the further rousing of public interest 
a series of public mass meetings has 
been inaugurated. The first of these 
was held in Convention Hall in Wash- 
ington, in June, 1907. In the fall of the 
same year, articles of incorporation were 
secured, with Commissioner McIarland, 
Col. John B. Henderson, William E. Cur- 
tis, Prof. Kelly Miller, John Joy Edson 
and other people prominent in the capital 
among its incorporators. 

Col. Henderson heads their subscrip- 
tion list with one thousand dollars. John 
Joy Edson is their treasurer. The lead- 
er of the movement, Rev. S. Geriah Lam- 
kins, has resigned a government position 
to devote his time to the promotion of the 
work which he realizes. will so largely 
benefit the colored youth of the district, 
and particularly of the city of Washing- 
ton. 
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NEW JERSEY 
STATE CONFERENCE 


In a narrow sense, the Seventh New 
Jersey Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was not a charities conference. 
Perhaps a better term would be a “com- 
mon welfare conference,” for as Dr. 
Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology said, “It is most sig- 
nificant of better things when one class 
or profession is anxious to learn what 
another class or profession is trying to 
do for the general betterment.” Perhaps 
this spirit of getting together on a com- 
mon ground of understanding was the 
most noticeable feature of the conference. 
Doctors, sanitarians, members of boards 
of health, civil service reformers, state 
senators, judges, sheriffs, policemen, 
school principals, members of boards of 
education, priests, ministers and rabbis 
joined with the professional and volun- 
teer social workers in discussing ways 
and means of co-operation. The confer- 
ence was essentially practical and because 
practical it was helpful. Governor Fort 
was unable to be present, but following 
Father Foy, the conference president, 
who outlined the work ahead, ex-Gov- 
ernor Stokes told of some opportunities 
that the conference had in answering 
“the continual calls for betterment:’’ 


The State Prison has a capacity of 1,250. 
There are now 1,275 inmates there, and there 
ig not enough room for the women. ‘The 
state reformary has a capacity of 256 and 
it now has 503 occupants. The State Hos- 
pital at Trenton has a capacity of 1,250 and 
there are now there 1,263. At Morris Plains 
Hospital there is a capacity for 1,800 and 
there are 1,824 inmates. The boys’ schools 
at Jamesburg has a capacity for 475 and it 
is now full. The Girls’ Industrial School at 
Trenton is in like condition. The Epileptic 
Village has room for 275 and there are now 
231 persons there. The Feeble Women’s 
Home at Vineland has room for 180 and 
there are 170 there. The sanatorium for 
tuberculosis has room for 104 and there are 
at present 65 inmates. 

Prevention is our salvation and this can 
only come by a scientific investigation of 
the cause of crime and the adding to the 
number of defectives in our state. Isn’t it 
important to prevent the increase of moral 
and physical defectives? 


Other speakers at Sunday’s opening 
session were George B. Wight, com- 
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missioner of charities and correction, and 
William: H. Allen, secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, who asked 
for more practical work among charity 
workers in finding out and bettering con- 
ditions in county jails, schools, boards of 
health and other municipal departments. 

Monday morning’s session on public 
health and sanitation was in line with 
Dr. Allen’s suggestions for more prac- 
tical work by charity conferences. M. 
R. Thurlow, health officer of Plainfield, 
N. J., told how the conference could 
work to influence the state legislature to 
organize an efficient state board of health. 

At present there are several boards 
whose duties could better be carried out 
by one well organized health department, 
such as the State Sewage Commission, 
the State Board of Health and the State 
Water Commission. Naturally the au- 
thority and duties of these boards over- 
lap and sometimes conflict, and under the 
existing conditions no line can be drawn 
which will place the responsibility on any 
one particular board. 

The keynote of Professor Sedgwick’s 
talk on Public Health and Organized 
Charity was the necessity for active co- 
operation between charity workers and 
public health officials. “We must co- 
operate,” said Dr. Sedgwick. “For your 
own selfish ends you ought to en- 
deavor to improve health conditions, for 
as the health of a community is improved, 
poverty is lessened. You must remem- 
ber that as Emerson said, ‘the first 
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wealth is health’. 

Dr. George E. Clinton of the New 
York Department of Health described 
the tuberculosis work that the depart- 


ment is doing and Dr. George E. Mc- | 


Laughlin discussed the need for non- 
partisan local health boards where there 
is “no republican method of vaccination 
or no democratic method of street clean- 
ing.” It should be the charity workers’ 
duty, he believed, to learn what their 
local health officers are doing and aid 
them with practical suggestions. 

Senator Colby presided over the Tues- 
day afternoon meeting on civil service 
reform. In 1907 a civil service bill was 
introduced in the New Jersey Legislature 
under the sponsorship of Senator Colby. 
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The bill came before the legislature three 
times and failed to pass. During the 
present session another bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Ackerman which 
makes civil service examinations manda- 
tory in the state and optional in counties 
and cities. This measure is not so drastic 
as the 1907 measures and those back of 
the bill believe that it will meet the ap- 
proval of the legislature. _ William Jay 
Schieffelin and Elliot H. Goodwin, secre- 
tary of the National Civil Service Re- 
form Association, told of the practical 
application of the civil service law in 
New York. 

A timely address by Sheriff Somner 
was given at the section meeting on 
crime. The non-enforcement of the so- 
called “bishops’ law,” one portion of 
which prohibits the opening of saloons 
on Sunday, led the sheriff to say that the 
trouble lay not with the administrators 
of the law, but with the people them- 
selves who sat back and allowed the law 
to be broken without protest. “Read 
the story of Chicago, of San Francisco 
and of New York and see how the public 
attitude is seized by the officials. The 
result is bribery, blackmail and distor- 
tion and if you trace these things to their 
sources you will find the cause in the 
public attitude toward the law. What is 
needed is a general sentiment that will 
resent the laws’ non-execution. Failing, 
it were better to take them from’ the 
statute books entirely.” 

Mrs. Emily R. Williamson told about 
the discouragements that meet the dis- 
charged or paroled prisoner and said that 
what was needed was not charity but an 
opportunity for employment. 

Rabbi Wise of the Independent Syna- 
gogue, New York, gave a comprehensive 
talk on Tuesday morning on the princi- 
ples and practice of Jewish charity. 
There is no exact equivalent of the word 
“charity” in the Hebrew, but there is a 
word nearly equivalent which signifies 
justice,—rightness between man and 
man. He explained that the Hebrew 
language contained no such word as pau- 
perism, and Mosaic, legislation never 
took it for granted that poverty was in- 
curable. The Jewish belief was, if there 
be charity, it must be adequate and it al- 
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ways has been adequate. Rabbi Wise 
referred to organized charity as “higher” 
charity and said that Jewish charity an- 
ticipated the modern idea; for the He- 
brew law states that “Blessed is he that 
considereth (deals wisely) with the 
poor.” 

Charitable finance was considered by 
Isaac C. Ogden of Orange, who urged an 
application of better business methods in 
charitable organizations and told of the 
advantages of concentration in the col- 
lection of funds. 

In speaking on The Charities of Jer- 
sey City and the Need for General Co- 
operation, Rev. E. S. Forbes of Jersey 
City, gave a comprehensive statement of 
the various public and semi-public chari- 
ties in the city. 

In the city there are nine children’s 
homes, three hospitals, three homes for 
the care of the aged and infirm, three 
rescue homes for men, two rescue homes 
for women, two working women’s homes, 
numerous societies for general relief, one 
fresh air fund, two social settlements and 
the Organized Aid Society. Ina city of 
two hundred and twenty-five or thirty 
thousand population there is no place 
where a homeless and friendless woman 
can apply for shelter. In an emergency 
the Home for Girls will open its doors to 
such a one, but the capacity of this home 
is very limited and its chief work is of 
a different kind altogether. 

How shall we correct the prisoner 
without putting too heavy a burden on 
the family, was the question raised by 
Samuel J. Barrows. Dr. Barrows dep- 
recated the New York state system of 
keeping prisoners in idleness, and stated 
that the solution of the problem of the 
prisoner’s family lay in putting the pris- 
oner to work and giving a portion of the 
proceeds to the wife and children. 

The section on defectives, presided 
over by Rev. Adolph Roeder, considered 
the blind, the insane, the crippled child, 
the deaf and the inebriate. The speak- 
ers were Miss Edith Holt of the New 
York Association for the Blind, Dr. Hen- 
ry A. Cotton of the New Jersey State 
Hospital at Trenton, Dr. Russell A. 
Hibbs of the New York Orthopaedic 
Dispensary and Hospital, Professsor 
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John P. Walker, superintendent of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf at Tren- 
ton, and Franklin W. Fort, recorder, of 
East Orange. . 3 

The final session, devoted to children, 
was under the chairmanship of Henry 
Snyder, superintendent of public schools 
of Jersey City. A lively discussion arose 
following a paper read by Miss Louise 
Connolly, superintendent of schools of 
Summit. Miss Connolly’s paper was on 
Love and Fear as a Motive of Control. 
Her plea was that feat is a good basis 
for love and that “perfect love has not 
cast out fear,” which is still (or should 
be) the factor in the control of school 
children. She was followed by Charles 
D. Ridgway, ex-president of the Board 
of Education of Jersey City, who be- 
lieved that the state has no right to sur- 
render its privilege of corporal punish- 
ment. Superintendent Snyder disagreed 
with both speakers and stated his belief 
that the time would never come when 
New Jersey would again resort to cor- 
poral punishment. 

Other papers in the section on children 
were the Medical Supervision of Schools 
by Dr. Frederick C. Jacobson, School and 
Civic Corporation in Organized Charity 
by Miss Cornelia I. Bradford, and The 
Need for Parental Schools in New Jer- 
sey by A. E. Meredith. 

The officers for next year’s conference, 
which will meet at Trenton, follow: 


Frederick C. Jacobson, of Newark, prest- 
dent; Mrs. E. V. H. Mausell, of Trenton, 
secretary; John C. Cullen, of Newark, treas- 
urer. 


THE HOMELESS CHILD 
AND THE CHILDLESS HOME 


The Delineator has entered upon a 
child rescue campaign, for “the child that 
needs a home and the home that needs 
a child.” Articles on the general subject 
of the needs of children have appeared 
in the October and November numbers 
and the series is to be continued. The 
magazine has also undertaken to secure 
applications from families willing to re- 
ceive and care for homeless children. In 
its recent issues it has published the pho- 
tographs, with brief sketches, of eight 
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childrer) now under the care of various 
charitable agencies, the Children’s Aid 
Society of Philadelphia, the Children’s 
Home Society of Chicago, the Board of 
Children’s Guardians of Washington, 
D. C., the Newark Children’s Society and 
the New York Children’s Aid Society. 
Families desiring to receive these chil- 
dren are advised to communicate directly 
with the agencies having them in care. 
In the January number of the magazine 
appear letters from Judge Lindsey, 
Homer Folks, Hastings H. Hart, 
Thomas M. Mulry, and others, com- 
mending in general the child rescue cam- 
paign, but strongly urging that a more 
comprehensive program of furthering a 
wide range of child-saving measures, be 
adopted. 

To arouse public interest in the care 
of needy children is certainly a useful 
function and a magazine has within its 
power the accomplishment of enormous 
good by interesting its readers in prac- 
tical social work. The particular piece of 
work which the Delineator has taken up 
lends itself readily to this stimulation of 
public interest, but it may well be ques- 
tioned whether it is a particularly neces- 
sary or particularly useful thing to do. 
Societies caring for destitute children, 
whose circumstances are such that they 
are eligible for adoption, have not, we 
believe, met with any great difficulty in 
securing plenty of applications for such 
children. The sort of a campaign now 
being carried on by the Delineator, if it 
is to be truly educational, must not fail 
to continually emphasize the fact that 
this particular form of providing for des- 
titute children meets the needs of only a 
comparatively small number; that one of 
the most serious and frequent misfor- 
tunes that befall needy children is to be 
so circumstanced that they are not eligible 
for adoption into good families. 

We welcome the assistance of the De- 
lineator in an educational campaign. At 
the same time a word of caution, lest in 
appealing to the popular interest, the 
campaign should cease to be educational. 
Serious harm has been done at times in 
the past by various children’s home so- 
cieties through spreading the idea abroad 
that all there is of child saving work is 
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bringing together “the homeless child 
and the childless home.” This is one of 
the things that need to be done. It is 
the easiest and simplest of the forms of 
child saving work, and when it is prac- 
ticable, it is by far the most satisfactory 
and permanent in its results. Unfortu- 
nately, many children who are desperate- 
ly in need cannot be, by reason of facts 
pertaining to themselves, or because of 
surviving parent or parents, ought not 
to be placed in the admirable homes 
which the Delineator will doubtless find 
in large numbers, and which child caring 
agencies have always found in large 
numbers whenever they have looked for 
them. 

In other words, the Delineator must 
recognize that it is taking up a highly 
specialized line of work and must be 
willing to be guided by the judgment of 
those who have had wide experience in 
work of this special character. The pub- 
lishing of the photographs and some of 
the facts concerning individual children 
was done, we are informed, against the 
advice and best judgment of some of the 
leading experts in the care of needy chil- 
dren. 

While we wish to hold out all possible 
encouragement to the Delineator, it is a 
little curious that similar movements in 
the past seem not to have been particu- 
larly successful. A few years ago 
Everybody's Magazine contained a series 
of letters and articles in regard to the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and many of 
us felt that the world-wide campaign for 
the prevention of tuberculosis would re- 
ceive in this country enormous impetus 
from the active support and the practical 
measures advocated by Everybody's. 
For some reason, we know not what, 
the series of articles soon came to an 
end. The Woman's Home Companion 
became the orgar, a year or so ago, of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
and in each issue published articles, many 
of them of very great value, concerning 
the plans and work of various child la- 
bor committees. Undoubtedly great 
good was accomplished in this manner. 
It is a matter of very real disappointment 
and regret, therefore, that the arrange- 
ment seems to have run its course in.a 
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comparatively short time and to have 
died a natural, or we hope rather, an un- 
natural death. 

The popular magazine, with its enor- 
mous circulation, should be an invalu- 
able support to any social cause which it 
takes up. Perhaps the Delineator is to 
demonstrate for us that such a campaign 
can be carried on with increasing momen- 
tum and with reasonable permanency. 


CHICAGO MEETING 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
a ee 


The problem of unemployment and 
relief in Chicago shows practically no 
encouraging signs so far as its extent is 
indicated by the work of the relief 
agencies, although some satisfaction may 
be taken in-evidence of increasing re- 
source and efficiency in meeting the situa- 
tion. The business men’s relief commit- 
tee has worked steadily at its task of 
raising a fund of $100,000. On Febru- 
ary 15 reports from sixty per cent of 
the committee had been received and the 
prospect was that the committee would 
be able to finish its work within a week. 
As previously reported in these columns, 
this fund is to be expended through the 
regularly established relief organizations. 
In determining its apportionment the 
committee gathered comprehensive sta- 
tistics which afford significant compari- 
sons. Nine of the principal private re- 
lief agencies. expended in the year 
1906 about $90,000 and in 1907 about 
$134,000. In 1906 the families applying 
for relief numbered 11,892, and in 1907 
they increased to 17,199. Families ap- 
plying in January, 1907, totaled 4,881, as 
compared with 7,672 in January, 1908. 

More recent statistics from the Bureau 
of Charities show that with the advent 
of February the situation seems to be 
still more disquieting. All districts of 
the bureau reported 1,358 applications in 
January, 1907, and 1,997 in January, 
1908, but in the first ten days of Feb- 
ruary there were no less than 1,639 appli- 
cations—within 358 as many as in the 
whole month of January. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the county 
agent’s office and the police have turned 
some cases over to the bureau. More- 
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over some of the smaller national relief 
societies and Roman Catholic organiza- 
tions have temporarily referred their 
cases to the bureau pending the replen- 
ishment of their treasuries which had 
been drained. 

In handling this very great increase of 
work the Bureau of Charities has not 
only doubled its force of paid workers, 
but has formed a general committee to 
care for some of the new cases. The 
normal number of paid district workers 
is thirty-five, but it has now sixty-seven, 
of whom seven have been temporarily 
secured from the Institute of Social 
Science. Volunteer workers from the 
district advisory committees are making 
emergency visits, a form of co-operation 
never before utilized. The general com- 
mittee was formed February 1 and to it 
the district offices are referring such 
cases, mostly new ones, as exceed the 
absolute limit of the district resources 
and administrative capacity. In its two 
weeks of existence the general commit- 
tee has granted relief to 250 applicants. 
A “flying squadron” has twice been or- 
ganized to go to the assistance of over- 
whelmed district offices. In the first case 
eight workers were sent to the north- 
western office in the midst of the prin- 
cipal Polish colony. These helpers have 
been kept in this district. Eight other 
workers are similarly enabling the stock 
yards office to handle its cases. 


MEN OUT OF WORK 
BECOME RELIEF WORKERS 


Not the least ititeresting incident in 
this work is the fact that two applicants 
for relief have been turned into efficient 
paid workers in this auxiliary force. At 
a public meeting in one of the social 
settlements, called to consider the sit- 
uation and the work of the bureau, two 
men remained after the rest had gone. 
They had come at the invitation of one 
of the judges of the Municipal Court 
who had known both for years. The 
judge explained to a representative of 
the bureau that they had appealed to 
him for help. Both were family men. 
One had been an editor on the news- 
paper published in his native language. 
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He had been ill and lost his position. 
The other had been a prosperous busi- 
nes3 man, college trained, who, meeting 
with reverses a few years ago, failed to 
readjust himself, and had been out of 
work for the last three months.. Instead 
of giving them five dollars each, the 
Bureau of Charities asked them to join 
the paid district force. In two days one 
became a good office interviewer and the 
other a satisfactory outside investigator. 
The straits into which they had gotten 
can be appreciated by the fact that their 
first half week’s wages enabled them to 


forestall eviction; and the incident indi- | 


cates the calibre of some of those who 
are struggling silently though reduced to 
extremities. 

While the Bureau of Charities has had 
an ominous increase in the first part of 
February the Relief and Aid Society 
finds no diminution in its steady stream 
of applicants. The numbers far exceed 
those for last year as is indicated by com- 
paring January, 1907 and 1908, the 
former having 540 applicants by families 
and the latter 1,343, not including home- 
less men. 

Industrially there are indications of 
an increase in employment. Reports from 
some of the packing plants, the steel 
works, and the harvester works show a 
considerable number of men re-employed, 
though this number is rather insignificant 
compared with the.number laid off when 
the financial depression was at its height. 
Moreover, the present re-employment of 
men, involving as many as two thousand 
in the steel mills, does not give the reas- 
surance which might be gleaned from the 
figures, for the work does not seem to 
go steadily forward, but starts and stops 
repeatedly. This is of course particularly 
true of industries in which it is more 
economical to employ a_ considerable 
number of men and work at approxi- 
mately full capacity for a time, than it 
is to keep the plant steadily running with 
a reduced force. In the case of these 


larger industries, however, the officials — 


are hopeful as a result of this periodic 
testing of the situation, and declare that 
a gradual advance is to be noted with 
each swing of the pendulum. 

The Legal Aid Society reports 521 


ae 
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new matters presented in January, 1908, 
against 329 in January, 1907. The 
causes given for this increase are lack 
of employment which makes it impos- 
sible to make payments on chattel mort- 
gages, wage assignments and rent; cloth- 
ing held because roomers were unable 
to pay rent; wage earners eager to se- 
cure wages due, and unwilling to wait 
for even necessary delays; renewed at- 
tempts to collect old claims; attempts to 
collect money on claims of doubtful va- 
lidity which ordinarily would not be 
pushed ; lack of employment giving time 
to present matters which might not oth- 
erwise have been presented. 

The Central Howard Association re- 
ports 177 new applications in two months 
as against thirty-eight last year, and 
eighty-eight old applicants replaced 
against sixteen last year. The per cent 
of increase in those dependent upon the 
Association February I over the number 
on the same date in 1907 was 430. 


BALTIMORE’S 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The resolutions introduced in the Bal- 
timore City Council appropriating money 
to “feed all the poor and hungry people,” 
and to provide work for the unemployed 
came to nothing after a conference 
which the Federated Charities, the Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities, the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, and the supervisors of 
city charities had with the mayor. It 
was shown that even in the coldest 
weather no men had been turned away 
from the lodging houses of the city, and 
that the Friendly Inn could have accom- 
modated seventy-five more men any night 
than it was called upon to provide beds 
for. The resolutions, however, had a le- 
gitimate effect. The heads of city depart- 
ments have bestirred themselves to utilize 
labor so far as was possible in regular 
ways, and hundreds of thousands of 
doliars’ worth of work will be ready 
by March 4. The Federated Charities 
had 1,038 applicants in January against 
703 in January, 1907. The new appli- 
cations were 525 against 312 in. the 
preceding year, and 1,625 families were 
cared for against.1,235. Reports for the 
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first twelve days of February indicate 
that during this month the applicants for 
relief will be half again as many as dur- 
ing January. The plan of establishing 
a warehouse for sorting paper in order to 
give work to unemployed heads of fami- 
lies has been abandoned as inadequate. 


DEPOSITORS ARE 
LIVING ON SAVINGS 
ee 


Reports from New York city savings 
banks for January and part of February 
are not significantly different from the 
December figures quoted in our issue 
for January 25. The number and 
amount of deposits are only slightly 
smaller than a year ago, the total drafts 
are somewhat larger than a year ago, 
but the number of persons making drafts 
is considerable larger. There is a gen- 
eral feeling among the presidents of sav- 
ings banks that their depositors are liv- 
ing upon their savings, and in a good 
many cases are using them up. 

The following sentence from a letter 
received by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety is significant of the general sit- 
uation: 

I find that steady withdrawals are keeping 
up right along. There is no question but 
that the money is withdrawn because it is 
needed. A large number of those withdraw- 
ing are careful, thrifty working people of 
all kinds who are obliged because of lack 
of business to draw on their savings. Of 
1,450 people who drew in one day, 110 ex- 
ceeded $300; the balance averaged from $20 
to about $200, with the great majority under 
$100. The same average was shown for the 
other days. This shows better than anything 
else that the withdrawals are not due to 
lack of confidence but simply of necessity. 


A Quiet Day for Social 
Workers 
Mary KH. SimKhovitch 


On Lincoln’s birthday, the Union The- 
ological Seminary of New York enter- 
tained about one hundred guests at an all- 
day conference on the relation of religion 
to social work. This is the second day 
of this kind the seminary has set aside, 
and those who enjoyed the privilege of 
being present hope that this interesting 
way of celebrating Lincoln’s birthday 
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shall become a permanent institution for 
the purpose of bringing together people 
of the most widely differing views who 
are yet bound together by the deepest 
common purpose. 

After a half hour’s devotional service 
the first address was given by Der te 
phen Wise of the Free Synagogue on 
the Contribution of Judaism to the So- 
Galideal. This: Dr. Wise defined as the 
emphasis of the idea of justice, pointing 
out that Judaism has always been a 
social religion. 

The Rev. Hugh Birkhead Gly te 
George’s Church spoke on the Contri- 
bution of Christianity to the Social Ideal, 
suggesting that that which Israel had 
had valued for itself, Christianity had 
appropriated for the world. 

‘Alexander Irvine, speaker at the Sun- 
day evening services of the Church of the 
Ascension, spoke on the Contribution of 
Socialism to the Social Ideal. Mr. Ir- 
vine’s thought was that socialism and re- 
ligion are each implied in the other, so- 
cialism being the political expression of 
brotherhood, while religion is the spirit- 
ual expression of the same idea. 

The morning’s session was conducted 
by Dr. Knox of the seminary and at the 
close of the addresses there was a gen- 
eral discussion. The afternoon session, 
conducted by Professor Brown of the 
seminary, included three addresses. 

The Rev. Leighton Williams of Amity 
Church spoke on the function of church 
and synagogue in relation to the social 
problem, pointing out that notwithstand- 
ing the deserved criticism of religious 
bodies as often representing political and 
social conservatism nevertheless Chris- 
tianity had conquered the Roman empire, 
the Teutonic tribes and finally had en- 
tered upon the evangelization of the 
world. 

Robert Woods of South End House, 
Boston, spoke of the Religion of the So- 
cial Worker, emphasizing the faith which 
must be placed in the actual and the 
possible powers of the common man. 
Charles Sprague Smith gave the final 
address on Brotherhood Through Serv- 
ice, registering his conviction that de- 
mocracy and religion are at bottom one 
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and that democracy is a large enough 
term to include any or all plans of social 
reorganization. A general discussion 
followed in which Professor Brown stp- 
plemented the morning’s address of Mr. 
Birkhead by claiming that the chief con- 
tribution of Christianity to the social 
ideal was not a new idea, but rather the 
personality of Jesus who by the com- 
pelling power of His life had attracted 
throughout the centuries the devotion 
and adherence of untold numbers to the 
idea of the Kingdom of God—the central 
thought of Christianity. Others who 
contributed to the discussion were Prog 
fessor Fagnani, Professor Thomas Hall, 
Frederick Hinrichs of Brooklyn, John 
Spargo of Yonkers and Edwin Wheelock. 

Mr. Hinrichs felt that where there was 
a common feeling, a common practice 
program should result. Professor Hall 
thought that important as is this idea, 
that the function of this conference con- 
sists rather in emphasizing the necessity 
of a common will and purpose, leaving 
the political economies to come of them- 
selves as the corollary of the common 
purpose. All of the speakers testified to 
the value of a conference representing 
these apparently widely differing views, 
both religious and social-political, while 
the underlying unity of purpose was evi- 
dent. 

To. bring together the residents of the 
settlements, representatives of Christian 
churches and of Judaism, socialists and 
non-socialists on the basis of a common 
purpose is indicative of the deep hold the 
awakened social conscience possesses. 
One note was not sounded—that of those 
whose convictions lead them to the con- 
clusion that religion in its ordinarily ac- 
cepted meaning is a hindrance to the 
fulfillment of the social ideal. The re- 
ligious irreligious man was unrepre- 
sented. 

The success of the conference was due 
primarily to the thoughtfulness of Gay- 
lord White, headworker of Union Settle- 
ment, and president of the Association 
of Neighborhood Workers, who inau- 
gurated these conferences a year ago and 
who was responsible for the program of 
the day. 
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The Working Girl from The Elementary 
School in New York 


By Jessie B. Adams 


Investigator for the Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 
Barnard College Fellow of the College Settlements Association, 19O6-O7. 


In the fall of 1906, through the court- 
esy of the principal of an elementary 
school in a crowded section of the lower 
East Side of New York city, a list was 
obtained of the one hundred girls who 
had most recently left school to go to 
work. They were all between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen, and had completed 
at least four and a half years of school 
work (through the 5A grade). With 
one exception they belonged to Jewish 
families, originating chiefly in Austria, 
Germany and Russia. The method of in- 
vestigation was to visit the home and talk 
with the girl about the kind of work she 
was doing, the reason given for the visit 
being that the principal would like to 
know how she was “getting along since 
leaving school.” 

Much might be said both for and 
against this informal method of gather- 
ing data. The accuracy of the informa- 
tion obviously depends upon the child’s 
good memory and truthfulness. The 
points made in the investigation, how- 
ever, rest only upon the larger facts of 
their occupations, with regard to which 
the accuracy of their memories could not 
reasonably be doubted. There is also 
little reason for doubting their truthful- 
ness. The motives for deceiving, if pres- 
ent, would be self-protection or the desire 
to make a good impression. Distrust was 
often their first impulse, but it was quick- 
ly overcome by the assurance that the 
school was interested in their welfare. 
The readiness with which they acknowl- 
edged working without the employment 
certificates which they knew were re- 
quired by law testified to their confidence 
in the visitor. The tendency to boast 
persisted, so that the picture of their 
work and wages errs, if anything, on the 
side of being too pleasant, though wages 
are, with very few exceptions, low enough 
to escape the suspicion of having been 
raised for effect; and wherever tested 
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their statements were found in the main 
accurate. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of this 
method of investigation is its incomplete- 
ness. This, it is hoped, has compensation 
in the fact that the record as it stands 
was obtained in a perfectly natural man- 
ner, without forcing; it resulted from the 
girl’s conversational way of telling how 
she was “getting along,” instead of being 
a stilted and artificial way of recounting 
facts which might have produced a great- 
er effect of completeness though in reality 
have been less representative of condi- 
tions. 

The original list for investigation num- 
bered one hundred. Four of these, 
graduates, were dropped because the 
primary purpose of this part of the in- 
vestigation was to study the girls who 
left school before completing the course. 
One girl had returned to school, and one 
had died; so that the original list was 
reduced to ninety-four. Of these sixteen 
(17 per cent) could not be found; so 
that the number of obtained results is 
further reduced to seventy-eight. Of 
these seventy-eight girls, three were at- 
tending business school, five were helping 
with the house work in their own homes, 
while seventy were employed for wages. 


AGE AND SCHOOL GRADE 


Before describing the occupations of 
these seventy working girls, certain facts 
concerning them as a group should be 
mentioned. 

For the past three years Dr. Maxwell, 
in his yearly reports to the Board of Edu- 
cation, has called attention to the large 
number of children in the elementary 
schools who are below the grade normal 
for their age. Dr. Maxwell considers it 
normal for children to enter the ele- 
mentary school when six or seven years 
of age; if not retarded, they will then 
reach the eight year grades when thirteen 
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and fourteen years of age. Since all of 
these seventy working girls were four- 
teen years or over at the time of leaving 
school, and since only two of them were 
as far advanced as the 8A grade, and 
fifty-three (76 per cent) came from the 
5B and 6A grades, it is obvious at a 
glance that the group is decidedly sub- 
normal in school advancement. 

Although these figures somewhat exag- 
‘ gerate the number of backward students 
leaving this school to go to work, the 
same tendency is strongly shown through- 
out; for it is found that of the 522 girls 
to whom school records were given dur- 
ing the last three years (graduates, as 
before, being excluded), 296, or fifty- 
seven per cent, were in the 5B and 6A 
grades; while only twenty-seven (6 per 
cent) were in the eighth year classes. 

The objection might be raised that Dr. 
Maxwell’s standard is an ideal rather 
than a real normal; for the age and grade 
tables in the 1905 Report for New York 
city, when worked into statements of the 
per cent of those in each class below 
the normal advancement, show a constant 
increase during the first five years, reach- 
ing as large a proportion in the fourth 
and fifth year grades as forty and forty- 
three per cent. But in the last three years 
the proportion of sub-normal students 
rapidly decreases, so that in the last year 
the so-called normal again becomes the 
real normal. The explanation seems evi- 
dent: the sub-normal students have left 
the school. The same thing is noticed 
in this school on the East Side; the age 
of its graduating pupils is normal, the 
average age for graduation during the 
years 1904, 1905, and 1906 being even 
from one to four months younger than 
the average for girls in the whole bor- 
ough of Manhattan. And the girls who 
have dropped out, and are the subject of 
this investigation, are the ones who, for 
their age, are not well advanced in school 
work. 

Some of the causes for their retarded 
advancement are not far to seek. Con- 
gestion is probably partly responsible ; 
it produces crowding in the classrooms, 
part-time classes, and sometimes even the 
exclusion of children under eight years 
of age. Poverty also handicaps in de- 
priving of sufficient food and sleep, and 
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in requiring tasks within and outside 
school hours that exhaust energy and 
cause irregularity of attendance. The 
large influx of non-English speaking 
foreigners is sometimes given, though 
perhaps its importance is overestimated. 
Children are remarkably quick in learn- 
ing the language ; moreover twenty-seven 
(forty per cent) of this small group of 
girls are known to have been native born. 


But allowing for all these hindrances, is ~ 


it not reasonable to expect a real cause 
in the inherent ability of the children? 
Is it not probable that the students back- 
ward in grade are as a group below the 
normal in mental ability? 
bility is of the utmost importance if their 
special educational needs are to be con- 
sidered. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 


A large proportion of those who leave 
the elementary schools are apparently just 
waiting for the chance. In this small 
group, fifty-six (eighty per cent) left 
within six months after they had barely 
completed the age and educational re- 
quirements; eleven left between six 
months and a year after they were qual- 
ified; while only three remained for more 
than a year. 

The reasons which take these children 
from schoolroom to workshop are many 
and complex. The real “why” of an act 
often fails to appear through question- 
ing, and observation has to take the place 
of recorded testimony. In this group 
most of the reasons center about poverty. 
That “money was needed” was volun- 
tarily given as a reason more often than 
any other, and a real need for the child’s 
earnings often exists. In many other in- 
stances, where poverty is not extreme, it 
is a partial or indirect cause. Any break 
in the continuity of school attendance may 
result in permanent leaving. Such a break 
may be caused by increase in the work 
in the home, due to illness in the family, 
the birth of a child, friends visiting, even 
holiday fétes; or again, a diminution in 
the family income because a working 
member is out of employment, or extra 
expenses from illness or marriage, make 
the family temporarily “hard up.” In 
any of these cases it is conceivable that 
the child in a short time might be able 
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to return to school; but once out, the 
path of least resistance is to stay out. 

A few times it was found that the girl 
desired money for personal expenses. 
One said with admirable candor that she 
wanted better clothes than her parents 
could afford to buy her. 

Backwardness in school is undoubtedly 
a real, though possibly a minor cause 
for leaving. School achievement is a 
matter of social pride; and many a child 
feels keenly ashamed of being older than 
her classmates. One child of fourteen 
said she was ashamed to go to school any 
longer, she was “too old.” Another was 
“ashamed” because her little sister was 
going to be promoted into her class. 


OCCUPATIONS 


It is evidence of the prosperous times 
last year that only five in this group of 
seventy girls were not regularly em- 
ployed at the time of the visit. One of 
these five had work three days a week; 
another was ill; two stated that they had 
just been laid off, one because of slack 
season, and one because her mother re- 
fused to let her do certain machine work 
that her employer demanded; one had 
been discharged because she had no 
“working papers.” In these cases the 
latest position held is treated as though 
it were the present one. 

The length of time that these girls 
had worked when visited varies from 
two and one-half months to a year. 
Forty-three of them, however (nearly 
two-thirds) had been at work between 
three and six months; and since there is 
no striking difference between the records 
of those employed a longer and a shorter 
time, it seems best at present to disregard 
this variation and treat them as a homo- 
geneous group. 

At the time visited, fifty girls were 
working in factories, nine were in stores, 
three were engaged in millinery work, 
four in hand sewing, one in office work, 
and three combined office work with some 
other occupation. 

The unskilled parts of the industry are 
those in which most of the factory girls 
were engaged. Six were working with 
feathers, stemming and steaming them, 
and sorting according to colors. Pack- 
ing various articles was a common occu- 


pation—collars, children’s dresses, under- 
wear, ladies’ waists, skirts, pencils, bot- 
tles, and candy. Some other simple 
occupation was often combined with the 
packing, such as examining and folding 
waists or underwear; or rolling ruch- 
ing on cards, pinning and packing; or 
measuring belts, putting on clasps and 
packing. Other occupations found in 
connection with the manufacture of white 
goods and clothing are giving out work 
(shirt waists), cutting collars and yokes 
for ladies’ waists, pinning on collars and 
ripping, sewing lace collars, drawing rib- 
bon through corset waists, night gowns 
and drawers, lace cutting, lining men’s 
neckties, marking numbers on tags and 
hanging them on coats. These tasks 
were often supplemented with errands in 
the factory and “helping the forelady.” 
Some of the other factory occupations 
were pasting, punching holes, putting 
caps on wires, taking ruching from ma- 
chine and rolling it on cards, rolling vel- 
vet, rolling straw for hats, work in a 
candy factory, placing covers on boxes, 
setting jewels in combs, and making cake 
ornaments. 

Probably all of these occupations may 
be fairly classed as unskilled labor, using 
the word unskilled in the same sense that 
Miss Kingsbury does when she applies it 
to those industries “in which the work 
is a repetition of a single or simple oper- 
ation, easily learned in a short time, and 
in which the knowledge of one part is 
not essential to that of another.” 

A few of the factory positions are of a 
little more promising nature. One girl 
in a paper box factory was very much 
pleased with her work and was earning 
$4.50 per week. Another was making 
paper cigarette boxes, and although re- 
ceiving only $3, said that there was a 
chance to work up to $12. Two were 
pasting samples. One girl who was work- 
ing in a bookbindery had learned several 
different processes and had been raised 
from $2.50 to $4. One was a cigarmaker ; 
although in many respects an undesirable 
trade, it is classed here because her wages 
were among the highest, averaging about 
$6.50 piece work. One girl, cutting out 
embroidery for coats, had been raised 
from $2 to $5; another, “cleaning” chil- 
dren’s dresses, that is, breaking threads, 
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sewing on buttons, etc., had worked up 
to about $5, piece work. Two were oper- 
ating power machines, one on children’s 
dresses, the other on novelties. 

The girls employed in stores were 
occupied as follows: Two were generally 
useful in millinery stores; four were in 
large department stores; two as cash 
girls; one as packer and one as marker ; 
one was a cash girl in a suspender store; 
one a cashier; and one a salesgirl in her 
father’s candy, soda-water and stationery 
store. 

The most noticeable fact in connection 
with the three girls in millinery establish- 
ments and the four engaged in handsew- 
ing is that, with one exception, they had 
all held their positions steadily. In con- 
trast to this a few cases may be cited to 
illustrate the common tendency of drift- 
ing from one employment to another. 
Within three months one girl was first 
a salesgirl in a five and ten cent store, 
then a packer of candies in a candy fac- 
tory. Another, in five months, was first 
a salesgirl and interpreter in a small 
clothing store, then packing felting and 
wadding, then folding and packing lace 
collars. In two and one-half months 
another girl had held two positions, first 
pinning ruching on cards, then rolling 
straw for hats. Another in four months 
had held three positions: first, packing 
undergarments; second, cutting collars ; 
third, making cake ornaments. 

The lowest wages reported to have 
been received at any time were $2.00. 
Several girls started with $2.00 and were 
raised. The record of wages being re- 
ceived at the time of the visits show the 
two lowest to be $2.50 to a girl for stem- 
ming feathers, and $2.60 to a cash girl. 
In three cases the wages are not known. 
All others were receiving $3.00 or more. 
Eighteen girls were receiving $3.50 and 
seventeen $4.00. These two wages were 
the most common. Only three received 
more than $5.00. One of these, a cash 
girl in a suspender store, said she had 
been advanced from $4.00 to $6.00; she 
had been working eight months. The 
cigarmaker averaged $6.50; and a girl 
who had worked for nine months in a 
jewelry store, selling and doing office 
work, was receiving $8.00. 
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On the whole it may be said that in 
as prosperous a season as the winter of 
1906-7 the Jewish girl from the ele- 
mentary school has little difficulty in 
finding work; she is quite likely to earn 
$3.50 and $4.00 before the end of six 
months, and may earn $5.00. Those who 
were earning more than $5.00 in the 
group studied had been working longer 
than six months. 

Twenty-nine girls, more than one-third 
of the group, acknowledged working 
without the employment certificate, which 
the law requires a child under sixteen 
years to obtain before going to work. 
Since this investigation was made the 
law has been amended, and now requires 
a child to obtain the employment certi- 
ficate before he is allowed to leave school. 
This change should make violations less 
prevalent. 


EVENING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Thirty-two girls said they had attended 
evening school; thirty had not; and in- 
formation is lacking concerning eight. 
In but few cases were these reports veri- 
fied. Since attendance at evening school 
is not compulsory for girls, the possible 
presence of thirty-two is encouragingly 
high. A social instinct is probably part 
cause; but there are indications also of 
the presence of some real ambition. 
However, the regularity and continuity 
of attendance does not seem satisfactory. 
Eight of the thirty-two girls had dropped 
out at the time visited, and others un- 
doubtedly stopped before the end of the 
year. 

The attitude toward the evening school 
was a decidedly critical one, and was 
particularly noticeable for its contrast to 
the respect shown for the day school they 
had left. “It’s too elementary.” “You 
don’t learn anything.” “I’m going over 
the same things I had in day school; it’s 
all review.” “They don’t begin on time, 
and we just sit around and waste our 
time.” “They give most all their atten- 
tion to the foreigners.” Such comments 
as these were entirely unsuggested and 
their frequency makes one feel that the 
evening school perhaps meets more the 
needs of the foreigner than of the native- 
born working girls. 


 o 
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For purposes of comparison .in the 
larger points of the investigation, visits 
were paid during the same months to one 
hundred girls whose names were taken 
consecutively from the Department of 
Health list of girls who had received 
employment certificates. Eighty-one of 
these girls were found to be at work. 
Like those in the group already described, 
they were all between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age; they had been at work 
about the same length of time; some of 
them were slightly more advanced in 
school work. In contrast to the first 
group, the second is composed of many 
nationalities,—Jewish, Irish, Italian, Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, Bohemian, and 
American, and is scattered over the whole 
borough of Manhattan. 


COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS 


The following table gives the chief 
points of contrast in the occupations of 
the two groups: 


Employment 
School List. Certificate List. 

EACLOTY occ ss 50 38 

ERI tn ine ord Sin 9 26 

Millinery. ..... << 3 2 

Handsewing .... b 7 

(_ THO) Ae if 5 
Office with other 

PTS ae, See 3 Se 

Domestic service. 5 2 

Mot Known. ... .. n 

70 81 


The most noticeable difference is the 
smaller number in the second group em- 
ployed in factories, and the correspond- 
ingly larger number employed in stores. 
This is partly due to difference in nation- 
ality and home feeling; for it was noticed 
that many families, especially among the 
Irish, objected strongly to having their 
daughters work in factories. The larger 
number in the second list engaged in 
office work is probably due to a slight 
educational advantage. A preference for 
this kind of work is as strong among the 
Jews as among other nationalities ; and in 
groups of workers a little better educated, 
office positions form a large proportion. 
The one girl in the school list who was 
engaged in office work was in the 7A 
grade; while the three girls taking busi- 
ness courses were in 7A, 7B, and 8A; 
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only ten of the sixty-nine working girls: 
were in grades as high as these. A 
record of the occupations of the girls. 
graduating from the same school during 
1904, 1905, and 1906 gives further evi- 
dence. Replies from 120 graduates. 
showed sixty to be at work, of whom 
thirty-eight were engaged in clerical 
work, bookkeeping, typewriting or sten- 
ography. 

The kind of work done in factories by 
the girls in the employment certificate list 
does not differ in essential respects from 
that in the first list. There are, however, 
a few suggestions of nationalities other 
than Jewish, as when one finds a girl who. 
ties string around packages of macaroni. 

The positions in stores are the usual 
ones of cash or errand girl, wrapper, 
packer and stock girl; one is a salesgirl, 
and one a cashier. In wages, and prob- 
ably also in skill required, these occupa- 
tions have no advantage over unskilled 
work in factories. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES 


The following table shows the simi- 
larity of wages in the two groups: 


Employment 
Certificate 
School List List 
Am’t of Wages No. of Girls No. of Girls 

$0.00 0 al 
1.00 0 il 
2.00 0 0 
2.50 2 0 
3.00 11 16 
3.50 18 14 
4.00 17 a 
4.50 6 5 
5.00 10 6 
5.50 0 1 
6.00 1 5 
6.50 1 0 
7.00 0 1 
8.00 1 0 
67 67 

Unknown 3 12 

Total 70 79" 


In the employment certificate list the 
two whose wages are o and $1 were 
apprentices to dressmakers. The girl who 
said she was getting $7 was employed in 
cutting embroidery with scissors. It hap- 


*The two girls in domestic service have 
been omitted. 
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pened that in each group the wages are 
known in just sixty-seven cases, so that 
comparison is easy. In both groups, 
$3.00, $3.50, and $4.00 are the wages 
. most frequently received, a little more 
than two-thirds in each group falling 
within these limits, forty-six cases in the 
school list and forty-seven cases in the 
employment certificate list. A slight ad- 
vantage is shown in the second group in 
that seven of its members are receiving 
more than $5.00, while only three in the 
first group exceed this amount. 


MEANS OF OBTAINING POSITIONS 


An enumeration follows of the means 
through which positions were obtained 
by the seventy girls from the East Side 
school and also by sixty-six graduates 
from the same school, who are or have 
been working. Information concerning 
the graduates was gathered through a 
questionnaire. 


School List School List 

Undergraduates Graduates 
Relative or friend 26 30 

Sign ils? 

Newspaper advertisement 11 25 
Employment Bureau 2 2 
Charitable Society a it 
Business School 0 4 
Typewriter Company 0 2 
Miscellaneous 2 
53 66 
Unknown bg —- 
Total 70 66 


It is interesting to find that in both 
cases nearly half of the positions were 
secured through a relative or friend. The 
chief difference between the two groups 
is that the sign method, the most hap- 
hazard of them all, is entirely lacking 
in the list of graduates, although this 
method was one of those mentioned on 
the questionnaire. At the same time the 
number obtained through newspaper ad- 
vertisements is greater. In visiting the 
girls in the employment certificate list 
it was noticeable that the number of 
positions obtained through advertise- 
ments increased and through signs de- 
creased at the same time that positions 
in stores became more frequent than 
positions in factories. 
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SIGNIFICANCE FOR EDUCATION 


In conclusion, what are the funda- 
mental conditions shown in the occupa- 
tions of this group of seventy working 
girls from the elementary school? 

One is impressed first that the curric- 
ulum of the public school seems to have 
little in common with the child’s subse- 
quent occupation. Free and broad though 
the course is, the only training observed 
that proved of direct value in work was 
the instruction in sewing, which several 
girls applied to some extent; and the 
Palmer system of business writing, which 
was spontaneously praised by a number 
of girls and enabled a few to combine 
clerical work with other work. 

Another striking thing is the hit-or- 
miss manner in which these children 
start their careers as wage-earners. They 
respond to a sign or newspaper advertise- 
ment, or apply where a friend suggests, 
and so get their first “job.” The same 
aimlessness appears in the lack of re- 
lation between the occupations, when two 
or more have been held, showing in most 
cases no progression but a simple drifting 
from one to another where the processes 
of work are only in a slight degree, if at 
all, related. 

And what is the outlook? Prophecy 
is rather precarious, but it is safe to say 
that the educational value of most of the 
occupations described is small; the girl’s 
particular process of work is too ele- 
mentary and narrow to give her skill of 
hand or intelligent understanding of the 
industry. Extreme subdivision of labor 
has left this mass of unskilled work to be 


done; but it gives no training and offers 


no future. 

When one realizes that without special 
preparation or definite plan these girls 
are making one of the radical changes in 
their lives; that they are encountering a 
new kind of competition, are thrown into 
new situations and with a new set of 
companions, and all this during a critical 
formative period in their lives, the lack 
of an intelligent purpose guiding their 
action becomes a matter not only of 
economic but of social seriousness. Each 
year a small army of children leaves the 
elementary schools of New York to enter 
the industrial world. Employment cer- 


totF 
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tificates were issued by the Department 
of Health, in the borough of Manhattan 
alone, to 8,600 children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age in 1904, to 9,721 
in 1905, to 11,387 in 1906, and to 12,454 
in 1907. More than eighty per cent of 
these children come from the elementary 
grades. Surely the thought and energy 
of the educator could find no worthier 
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activity than in devising an educational 
system whose direct aim shall be to fit 
the child for a place in the industrial 
world; to provide a course of training 
that shall make less likely aimless work 
or failure, and more likely a progressive 
advancement to a position of self-sup- 
port, and, what is so closely allied, self- 
respect. 


Organized Charity 


Francis H. McLean, Departmental Editor 


Campaign of Purpose in Washington—Advantage of Working Together— 
Progress in Louisville—‘‘ Passing On’”’ in Georgia—Hnoxville’s New 
Work—Asheville Re-organizes and Attacks Bad Housing 


A CAMPAIGN OF PURPOSE 


The most notable development this year 
in Washington has been the organization of 
the joint finance committee representing the 
Associated Charities, the Citizens’ Relief 
Association and the Committee on Preven- 
tion of Consumption. By this committee 
13,000 appeals were sent out, personally ad- 
dressed, on January 6. When the effect of 
these has worn out the committee will send 
a second letter of appeal to the best names 
on the original list and will have abso- 
lutely personal letters written to all former 
subscribers reminding them of the amounts 
that they have given in the past to any or 
all of the three charities represented. 

A very successful parlor meeting at the 
home of one of Washington’s wealthy citi- 
zens on Dupont Circle enabted Mrs. John 
M. Glenn to tell some of the city’s wealthy 
women and social leaders the facts and 
principles which she desired to have them 
understand. It is hoped that other parlor 
meetings will be held, especially during 
Lent. One plan is to invite persons of 
wealth and social prominence to make a 
personal tour of inspection among the 
needy families and neglected neighborhoods 
of Washington by coming to a certain parlor 
where new stereopticon views will be shown. 
The joint finance committee will also 
consider the advisability of  organiz- 
ing a house to house canvass in the resource- 
ful and middle class neighborhoods of the 
city. The plan is to enlist one hundred or 
more volunteers to distribute subscription 
envelopes and printed matter on a certain 
day and call for it again at a specified date. 
The newspapers have promised to advertise 
this canvass in advance and to send reporters 
with some of the collectors. 

It is probable that the joint finance com- 
mittee will issue a striking, brief appeal 
which the newspapers will be asked to print 


in a special ruled square on the front pages 
of their papers, as they have done in the 
past. The papers have also signified their 
willingness to follow up the campaign with 
editorials and generous news space. A sub- 
committee on popular education has been 
organized by the joint finance committee. 
It includes the four men who control the 
four local newspapers. This committee has 
recommended the employment of a trained 
newspaper man for six or eight weeks at 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a week to 
prepare acceptable copy for the news- 
papers. This will be in addition to what 
they promise to have done by members of 
their own staffs. The press agent will 
be directed by the men who have helped 
make the local newspapers successful. Al- 
ready the papers have given generous space 
throughout the season. It is probable that 
the subject has averaged about one-fourth 
column daily in each paper. 


ON WORKING TOGETHER 


The title of the twenty-ninth annual report 
of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity is On Working Together. To him 
who would know what co-operation really 
means this brochure will be suggestive. “Co- 
operation is a word to conjure with,” says 
the report, “but what in plain English does 
it mean? It means just working together. 
Poor families do not live on a desert island, 
not in Philadelphia, at least, and there is 
always more than a chance that many institu- 
tions, societies and church circles may know 
the same people. 

“In some instances, this is necessary, so 
difficult and complex is the problem of their 
distress. In many other instances, it is su- 
perfluous and worse. But in all conceivable 
instances working together is the only way 
in which to be truly charitable—charitable, 
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that igs without waste of our money, time 
and effort, without waste of the character 
and life, even, of the poor.” : 

Beginning with the headings A Districted 
City and an Exchange of Information, there 
are the debit and credit sides of exchange 
of service. On the debit side is shown the 
imposing array of 400 agencies who have 
helped solve family problems. “One knotty 
tangle straightened out at last, but too long 
a story to tell here, required the calling in 
of a probation officer, three doctors, a visit- 
ing nurse, a church, a mission, a Chicago 
charity, two hospitals, two dispensaries, a 
relief society, a friend of the family, the 
Public Education Association, the Children’s 
Aid Society and three volunteer workers.” 
This but to illustrate that it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule for the society to 
be able to straighten out a tangle all alone. 
Upon the debit side there are classed the 
3,350 applications received by the society 
from other agencies and the 3,421 applica- 
tions from the poor themselves, all these to 
be delved into so that the proper agencies 
may be requested to do the services which 
are necessary. 

A Church Exchange, A Household Ex- 
change, The Exchange of Ideas and Experi- 
ences are other equally fruitful subheads. 
As an appendix the names of the 400 agen- 
cies which have worked together follow. 

It is a question whether the use of the 
plain English ‘working together’ may not 
have advantages over the use of ‘“co-opera- 
tion.” The writer’s experience has at 
least indicated that to very many people 
“co-operation” appears to imply something 
frigid, immovable, formal. To these _ it 
conjures up visions of hide-bound rules of 
registration and what not. As this self- 
same report well says, the way to work to- 
gether is to do it and talk about it after- 
wards. Of course details may sometimes 
have to be discussed in advance, but one 
of the tests of real success is getting people 
working together without their suspecting 
that they are doing such a formal thing as 
co-operating. _ A secretary who is doing that 
is accomplishing the vital thing, after all. 
PROGRESS IN LOUISVILLE 

At a meeting held during 
visit in Louisville, Kentucky, it was 
decided that an advisory committee should 
be at once organized, with the consent of the 
board of directors of the Louisville Associat- 
ed Charities. A small group of people, in- 
terested in various lines of relief and other 
social work, have agreed to create this co- 
operative center. While endeavoring to 
bring the regular relief agencies into a 
“working together” frame of mind it will be 
ready, if the necessity arises, to advise in 
the preparation and use of a card catalog of 
persons to whom appeals may be made for 
contributions to special funds. It has been 
felt in the past that adequate relief has 
sometimes been an impossibility owing to 
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the disorganized field. The committee real- 
izes that the building up of the new system 
will not be rapid but a very genuine spirit 
of co-operation has developed to cultivate 
the field as efficiently as possible. Upon the 
committee there will be an unofficial repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Tuberculosis Asocia- 
tion and an effort will be made to systema- 
tize the giving of diet to hopeful cases. The 
association itself has been doing this but 
recognizes that it is not equipped to serve 
wisely as an investigating and relief agency. 

The work of the Consumers League in pro- 
viding school scholarships will not be mater- 
ially changed excepting that now in an at- 
tempt to provide scholarships outside of 
Louisville, the state Child Labor Committee 
will be asked to assume responsibility. If 
the state legislature passes a proposed 
amendment to the child labor law at its 
present session it will do away with the 
granting of permits to children under age on ~ 
the ground of poverty. It is not known how 
much this will enlarge the work. 

Through the instrumentality of the case 
or advisory committee above described, con- 
ferences of all the social workers in the city 
will be arranged. There are certain housing 
evils emerging and there has been some talk 
of suggesting changes in the present health 
ordinances. It has been decided, however, 
that the first step is the gathering of data. 
To help in this, simple blanks will be pre- 
pared, which all visitors in poor sections 
will be asked to fill out in the course of their 
ordinary visits. There are no large tene- 
ments in Louisville and conditions have been 
much improved by the appointment of com- 
petent health inspectors, this dating from 
Ex-Mayor Bingham’s short but brilliant 
inter-regnum administration. Nevertheless 
there is a degree of over-crowding and some 
houses are in very poor condition and nests 
of infection. 

What is felt, by most social workers in 
Louisville is that there must be a larger 
number of persons directly interested in 
charitable or social works. It is one definite 
purpose of this committee and conference 
plan to bring in new strength, especially 
among the younger men. 


“PASSING ON” IN GEORGIA 


Rome, Georgia, enjoys a distinction for 
generosity which is illustrated in an anec- 
dote in another column. The abuses of in- 
discriminate giving have led to the forma- 
tion of the Associated Charities. But more 
than that it led Mayor Maddox to study care- 
fully the state laws with reference to the 
transportation of dependents from one county 
to another and he discovered that Article IV 
Section 442 of the Georgia code reads: 

“When any inhabitant of any county, 
town, city or village in or out of the state, 
sends a pauper to some county in this state, 
by paying the expense of transportation, or 
otherwise has him removed for the purpose 
of burdening some other community, the 
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person so engaged shall be personally liable 
for the support of the pauper in the county 
where he locates.” 

Section 443 provides: 

“Tf the person so engaged in transporting 
‘a pauper is insolvent, or does not respond to 
ssuch demand from any cause, the county 
from which the transportation took place 
shall be liable.” 

As indication of the age of these laws, an- 
other section holds a “person commanding 
any vessel,” who transports a dependent, 
aii without mentioning railroad compan- 

es. 

Several sprightly incidents have marked 
Judge Maddox's campaign in enforcing the 
law. So far only warnings have been sent 
to responsible parties, but it is not likely 
that any persons in official positions or other- 
wise, will care to measure ultimate conclu- 
sions by shipping their charges to Rome, 
which has hitherto been a convenient dump- 
ing ground. Certainly the provisions of the 
law, if actively enforced, should cut down 
“passing on” within the state. Its effects 
upon shipping from outside the state may 
be debatable unless the responsible persons 
come inside the state. This is but another 
illustration of the necessity of a campaign 
for the signing of the transformation rules 
of the national committee by the poor relief 
officers all over the country. In the end no 
one wins out on the “passing on” process 
as has been shown again and again. Upon 
the economic side it is a costly, wasteful plan 
and no community should tolerate such ex- 
travagance on the part of its officials. 


WORK BEGUN IN HNOXVILLE 


The Associated Charities of Knoxville, 
Tenn., was organized in November, 1907. It 
purposes to be a relief association as well 
as a center for social effort. It is unfor- 
tunate that up to the time of writing the 
board had not engaged a competent person 
for general secretary, the investigating be- 
ing done by a police matron and a police 
officer in plain clothes. Some ten years 
ago there was a similar organization in 
Knoxville, which finally died because there 
was no organizing center. The sentiment 
of the community seems to be strongly in 
favor of securing the right sort of general 
seeretary and it is hoped that after finan- 
cial conditions become reasonably normal 
again this action will be taken. 

Meantime the organization is doing some- 
*hing more than marking time. Upon the 
suggestion of the field secretary, two com- 
mittees have been formed. One is the 
committee on social conditions composed of 
Professor §, P. Mynders, superintendent of 
city schools; Professors P. P. Claxton and 
Ogden of the University of Tennessee, and 
Professor W. J. Barton, principal of a city 
school. This committee has power to add 
to its numbers whenever it desires to. Pro- 
fessor Barton has undertaken to make a 
neighborhood study as a basis for the fu- 
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ture action of the committee. This study 
will be made in a hollow lying between the 
two sections of the city, which has been 
very much neglected. Professor Barton’s 
inquiry will cover among other points: 

Violation of ordinance requiring connec- 
tion with sewers within 150 feet and elimin- 
ation of privy vaults. 

General physical condition of houses. 

Condition of yards and areaways. 

Overcrowding. 

; Presence of tuberculosis and safeguard- 
ng. 

Sources of water supply. 

Illiteracy and child labor. 

All this besides some details regarding 
family life. 

Upon the basis of this investigation the 
committee will decide whether they wish 
the investigation to cover other sections or 
whether they will suggest and push for- 
ward the necessary legal remedies upon the 
basis of these results. 

The committee on friendly visiting, is at 
present composed of Mrs. E. Granger, Miss 
Flora Ringgold and Rev. Dunbar H. Og- 
den. Mrs. Granger has herself had experi- 
ence in this direction in previous years. 
Long associated with a church located in 
the hollow above mentioned, she has per- 
ceived how quickly the neighborhood and 
the individual families respond to the slight- 
est stimulus. A few women of sense and 
sympathy have already agreed to help in 
the work and the committee has a very clear 
conception ,of real friendly visiting. The 
environment in the hollow is none of the 
best, house agents claiming “that it is no 
use to keep things in good condition be- 
cause they will only grow bad again.” The 
committee expects to demonstrate the ease 
of improvement with just a little encour- 
agement of personal pride, to which envir- 
onmental improvement will be added later. 
The houses in the hollow, considering their 
flimsy construction and rental values, are & 
pretty good investment. In some places 
they are crowded very closely together, al- 
most huddled on top of one another. This 
shows the problem which is facing the com- 
mittee, as well as the society. In addi- 
tion to the visiting work, pure and simple, 
the committee is considering the advisabil- 
ity of inaugurating two neighborhood con- 
tests, one for. the best kept place up to 
May, the other, in conjunction with the 
Parks Association, for the best flower and 
vegetable garden, next summer. 

The board of the society is composed of: 
Lewis Tillman, president; Prof. S. A. Myn- 
ders, Prof. W. T. White, Lewis K. Webb, W. 
L. Underwood, James A. Hensley, Mrs. BH. 
Granger, Miss Flora Ringgold, Mrs. Sais 
Luttrell and Mrs W. A. Atchley. 


RE-ORGANIZATION IN ASHEVILLE 


The Asheville, N. ©., Associated Chari- 
ties has re-organized with a board largely 
composed of business men. The editor 
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of this department recently visited Ashe- 
ville and found a most hopeful feeling 
as to the future of the work. As one result 
of the visit, the board formally determined 
to take action upon a matter which had been 
discussed for some time: the centralization 
of the investigations. For a number of 
years the Flower Mission and Associated 
Charities, as it was called, conducted the 
work of investigation by means of the vol- 
unteer district superintendents. As the 
city has grown, it has over 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, this method has become increasingly 
difficult and risky. With the reorganiza- 
tion, Miss A. I. Slaughter, who had had 
some experience in institutional work in 
New York, was chosen as general secretary, 
put heretofore she has only investigated 
cases immediately referred to the office or 
when she was requested to investigate by 
one or another district superintendent. By 
the new plan all original investigations 
will be made from the central office. The 
district superintendents become district ad- 
visers and members of the newly organized 
committee on treatment of cases. this 
hoped also to use their services in secur- 
ing friendly visitors. In consequence of the 
enlarged work in the central office an assis- 
tant to Miss Slaughter has been employed. 

Arrangements are-now on foot for effec- 
tively dealing with tuberculosis cases, of 
which the society has a number. These plans 
provide for adequate nursing supervision. 
Most of the cases with which the society 
has to deal are in Asheville families. Oc- 
casionally, however, the society is obliged 
to deal with non-residents whose situation 
is fully as distressing as that of those who 
are shipped to Colorado points without ade- 
quate support. 

The members of the board are C. T. 
Rawls, president; Mrs. J. A. Burroughs, first 
vice-president; Mrs. J. A. Lee, second vice- 
president; Mrs. F. M. Weaver, secretary; de 
A. Campbell, treasurer; Mrs, J. HE. Ray, 
Miss Maria Brown, Mrs. Charles Penniman, 
Mrs. Fred W. Cone, F. W. W. Graham, D. 
L. Jackson, William M. Jones, S. Lipinski, 
Frank Loughran, Harmon Miller, George S. 
Powell, Judge J. G. Pritchard, Harry 
W. Plummer, and evw-officio, Revs. G. T. 
Rowe, P, G. Marion, Robert F. Campbell, 
D.D., W. G. McCready, D.D., William Luns- 
ford, D.D. ‘ 


ATTACKING A HOUSING PROBLEM 


The re-organized board of directors of the 
Asheville (N. C.) Associated Charities has 
had its attention called to the shocking 
housing conditions existing in certain re- 
stricted areas in the outskirts of the city. 
A recent inspection revealed houses which 
were merely huts in very poor condition. 
The boarding upon the walls was loosely 
jointed, the floors had holes of varying sizes 
and the memory of man runneth not back 
to the time when any one saw any repair- 
ing attempted. In one neighborhood four 
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houses were supplied by one well located 


in an excellent place to receive back drain- 
age. Of course the sewerage plan can be 
imagined in its medievai simplicity. Ashe- 
ville hag a good, bracing, mountain climate. 
It is a good open air treatment place provid- 
ed one has all the necessary clothing and 
conveniences for making friends with the 
bracing air. Without these conveniences. 


and compelled to undergo the open air treat- ? 


ment inside their houses, the families try 
different expedients. The more thrifty 
cover their walls with newspapers, the less 
thrifty hang over weak looking wood grate 
fires. But the houses above described are 
not the worst. In another isolated section, 
there are alleged family domiciles in which 
there is absolutely no means of admitting the 
sunlight excepting through the open door. 
There are places where the windows used 
to be, but they are now boarded up, thus 
conveniently dispensing with the cost of 
window glass. One house has a basement 
set up squarely against a damp bank of earth 
from which the water seaps through and 
covers the floor with slime. 

There are, of course, no extended slums 
but a few houses here and there in which 
conditions similar to those described exist. 
There are various rumors as to the owner- 
ship of the property though an investiga- 
tion into this has not yet been made. One 
thing is certain, the profits from landlord- 
ship must be pretty good. It has been 
stated that the cost of a hovel of this sort 
added to the price of the land will not ex- 
ceed $250 or $300. It rents for $4 or $5 
monthly. There is no troublesome plumb- 
ing to get out of order, no painting required, 
no windows to be replaced, practically noth- 
ing which has to be done. As long as the 
building does not fall down it is a pretty 
safe money getter. Houses accommodating 
two families have been discovered in which 
the partition having disappeared, no new one 
was put in. 

The Associated Charities has determined 
to battle with this housing problem. A com- 
mittee of men headed by the president, ex- 
Mayor Rawls, is going to make a thorough 
personal investigation. This will be follow- 
ed in all probability by a few heart to heart 
talks with land owners. If this fails, then 
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publicity will be tried and if that works no ~ 


reform then use will be made of such legal 
weapons as may be at hand or as can be 
forged. 

Here, as in other southern cities, the so- 
ciety recognizes that there must be personal 
educational work among those living in dilap- 
idated houses. As a matter of fact the whole 
southern field plainly shows that there is & 
fine opportunity for the development of a 
hopeful kind of friendly visiting. The prob- 
lems are largely educational and environ- 
mental. The amount of immediately reduc- 
ible poverty is large. Asheville’s board rec- 
ognizes that the sooner a minor housing re- 
form is accomplished the better. 
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INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


There is a very modest home for girls 
between twelve and eighteen in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, whose work plainly shows the 
advantages of individual care rather than 
the group care of a large institution. It is 
because it so well emphasizes the basic prin- 
ciple of organized charity, individual treat- 
ment, or the psychological study of person- 
al tendencies, that mention of it is not out of 
place in these columns. In this home are 
placed girls from neglected or really vicious 
homes; in most cases there has been some 
viciousness present. There is no attempt 
at isolation, however, but all the girls of 
school age go to the public schools. Ask 
one of the managers into what occupation 
they are training the girls and they will 
look at you in amazement. Ask her what 
this girl or that girl is being trained into 
and she will answer readily enough. Some- 
times the girl has revealed special tenden- 
cies and the selection made by the manage- 
ment has been with her consent. Some- 
times the girl is still being studied. Some 
of course are trained in house work, but 
not all. One or two are promising stu- 
dents in a kindergarten training course. 
Another is gaining a business education 
because she seems to be cut out to be a 
business woman. The home is not large, 
but it is infinitely more interesting than a 
home with less elasticity on the occupation- 
al side; in other words, than an institution 
with institutional and not individual ideas. 
Handicapped as some of the girls are when 
they enter, so far there has not been a large 
proportion of failure. Sometimes a girl 
runs away. One did a while ago after she 
had been in the home for several months. 
She arrived at her old home, to find a con- 
vivial crowd making merry. She stood it 
for some time, but before noon she had re- 
turned to the institution, which speaks 
something for its “homey” qualifications. 


A SAD AWAKENING 


Apropos of the recent formation of an as- 
sociated charities in Rome, Georgia, a bank 
official in that city tells a good story upon 
himself. “I had known for a long time,” he 
said, “that Rome had a reputation for gen- 
erosity which induced many a wayfarer to 
come along this way, to say nothing of the 
families which were shipped in by kind- 
hearted public officials. But the limit came 
one day. Against my better instincts I 
gave to beggars. One morning a man came 
in and I gave him a quarter. In the af- 
ternoon he had the effrontery to sail in to 
get two pocketfuls of small coins changed 
into bills. He had between forty and 
fifty dollars in all, the result of a 
day’s labor, much more than I had earned. 
After that experience I became convinced 
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the associated 
quickly enough. 


charities could not come 


NEW SECRETARY IN LEXINGTON 


_ Lawrence W. Mahn, for two years proba- 
tion officer in the juvenile court in Cincin- 
nati, and a worker in the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciated Charities, has taken up the duties of 
probation officer and of general secretary 
of the Associated Charities in Lexington, 
Ky. Mr. Mahn succeeds J. Bruce Byall who 
has gone to the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties. The society has lately been co-operat- 
ing with a clinic for school children in the 
West End school in taking hold of cases 
where eyeglasses have been prescribed and 
where the parents claim inability to pro- 
vide them. 


WANDERING YOUNG BOYS 
ee A ee eee 


While there may be differing opinions as 
to what charity organization societies may 
accomplish with homeless men as a class, 
pending the carrying out of those larger na- 
tional plans as formulated by Dr. Lewis and 
others, there would seem to be only one 
right way of viewing our responsibilities 
towards the occasional boy or young man of 
eighteen or twenty who drifts into our of- 
fices or woodyards. It has been demon- 
strated over and over again that by diplo- 
matic handling the boy’s cut off connections 
may be traced and he may be returned to 
normal life. He may lie at first but he will 
let out a little of the truth later. The edi- 
tor has visited a wayfarers’ lodge where only 
a simple record of the names and occupa- 
tions of the men applying for work was kept. 
Young as well as old were subjected to no 
more thorough investigation than this. 
Granting that the older men cannot be in- 
fluenced are we not undertaking very grave 
responsibilities in even offering work to a 
youthful applicant without further treat- 
ment, thus confirming the boy in his roving 
tendencies? Conceding that _ superficial 
work must be done in time of emergencies, 
have we any justification for neglecting op- 
portunities in normal times when their neg- 
lect may mean wrecked lives and a further 
increase of the army of the wanderers. 


METHODS OF PAYING PENSIONS 


At a recent meeting of the committee on 
district work of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, there was an informal 
discussion of the proper method of disburs- 
ing pensions. It was the unanimous opin- 
jon of the committee that money should 
never be paid to children at the district of- 
fices, to be taken by them to their homes. It 
was decided that in all cases the agent or 
her assistant should make visits sufficiently 
often to feel sure that the full circum- 
stances of the case were always in mind. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


Pittsburgh’s Plan for a Civic Center—The Bill Board Campaign— 
Restoring Colonial Beauty—Home Gardening in 
Cleveland—New York’s Public Baths 


PITTSBURGH PLANS 


The feature of the architectural exhibition 
recently held in Pittsburgh, under the aus- 
pices of the Architectural League, was a 
series of drawings for a proposed civic cen- 
ter in the downtown district, and for a re- 
arrangement of streets in the neighborhood 
of the Carnegie Institute. A description pre- 
pared by a representative of the league, says 
that the civic center scheme was “prompted 
by the necessity of 

“1, Providing sufficiently wide and through 
avenues for the transportation lines to the 
business district. 

“2 An arrangement of streets which will 
make possible the transportation of the 
people between their homes and places of 
business with safety and dispatch. 

“29 The locating of public and semi-public 
buildings with regard to their logical rela- 
tion to the community and to each other. 

“4 Ag a result of the above the obtaining 
of that pleasing effect which always attends 
a combination of order and usefulness.” 

The proposal was to continue Sixth avenue 
straight through from Grant street to its in- 
tersection with Wylie avenue and Tunnel 
street; to continue Grant boulevard straight 
through to Fifth avenue and Ross street, 
and to devote the intervening space between 
Grant street and Grant boulevard extension, 
and Fifth avenue and Sixth avenue exten- 
sion, to an open public square which would 
afford an opportunity for the location of 
future public buildings, including a new 
city hall, and also provide a setting for 
Richardson’s Court House. The scheme 
also included various street changes of less 
importance. The suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Oakland district, in the 
vicinity of the Carnegie Institute and 
Schenley Park, were designed to secure for 
that region an orderly, harmonious and ade- 
quate street arrangement. The principal 
improvements suggested there are as fol- 
lows: The widening of Bellefield avenue 
from Fifth avenue to Forbes street and the 
widening of Forbes street from Dithridge 
-street to Grant boulevard, and the parking 
of the property to the east of the institute 
on Forbes street for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the setting of this important building 
and providing a dignified approach to it; 
the widening of Fifth avenue; a new connec- 
tion from Forbes street to Fifth avenue; and 
a slight change in the location of Fifth ave- 
nue between Bellefield avenue and Dithridge 
street. The suggestion for the entrance to 
Schenley Park contemplates the filling of the 
ravine between Forbes street and the bridge 
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and the forming of an open plaza, with a 
direct connection from Grant boulevard on 
one side and from the road across the bridge 
into Schenley Park on the other. 


BILL BOARD DECISIONS 


The story of the billboard campaign, in- 
teresting enough as a chronicle of desires 
and deeds, is kept just a little more interest- 
ing as a history of court decisions. These 
are appearing rapidly as interested parties 
in various sections of the country go to law 
about the matter, and never were the chang- 
ing fortunes of war better illustrated than 
in these decisions. Legal precedent is still 
so new that much depends on the bias of 
the judge. A few days ago CHARITIES AND 
Tur Commons received a Los Angeles news: 
paper stating in big headlines that the local 
billboard ordinance had been declared in- 
valid. Within a week, a clipping from San 


Jose recorded gleefully a decision in favor 


of protestants to obnoxious advertising. The 
Los Angeles decision was on a suit brought 
by Varney and Green, the advertisers, against 
the mayor and city council, to declare the or- 
dinance invalid because unreasonable and 
violative of the rights of the plaintiffs and of 
those, similarly engaged. In this claim 
Judge Bordwell, in a long decision, fully sus- 
tained the plaintiff. The ordinance in ques- 
tion made it unlawful to erect and maintain 
a billboard more than eight feet high and ten 
feet long, and required a permit from the 
police commission, and notice to abutting 
property owners of application for such per- 
mit, for the erection of any billboard. The 
decision declares that while “it cannot be 
denied that billboards themselves are unat- 
tractive and that in fact they do materially 
mar the general beauty of the city,” the city 
government “has no right to interfere... 
unless the structure will in some way men- 
ace the public safety. ... As well might it 


be required of one about to construct a dwell- © 


ing upon his premises that he should give 
notice to his neighbors of his application for 
a permit.” At the same time the police 
power of the city to prevent the posting of 
any immoral pictures is asserted. The 
aesthetic character of bills, the court holds, 
“ig a matter of education, not of legislation.” 
On the other hand, the San Jose decision, 
handed down by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, lays down the following legal prin- 
ciple: ‘That which is offensive to the eyes, 
or to the public morals, is a subject for po- 
lice regulation the same as noisome odors or 
other nuisances. A man has no more right 
to flaunt a vulgar display on a billboard in 
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the face of the public, than he would have to 
offend the sense of smell by burning sulphur 
on the corners of the streets of the city.” 
The court therefore denies an injunction to 
restrain the city from enforcing a very dras- 
tic ordinance. 


RESTORING COLONIAL BEAUTY 


The generous and patriotic gift of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, of $25,000 to the city of New 
York for the artistic decoration of the gov- 
ernor’s room in the beautiful old city hall, 
presents a novel and interesting phase of 
civic improvement. A couple of years ago 
the village improvement society of Framing- 
ham, Mass., took over the care of the local 
town hall, raising a considerable sum for the 
old building’s rehabilitation; but for one rea- 
son or another enterprise of this kind is not 
very common. A good deal of money is 
raised for the beautification of new struc- 
tures, with mural paintings, etc., and a good 
deal more for the construction of splendid 
and costly new buildings, but it is just as 
important to preserve what we have that is 
good,—to restore and keep fresh its beauty. 
Only there is need of remembering that such 
work must be done very carefully, with great 
artistic skill and conscientiousness. The 
governor’s room in the city hall has itself 
suffered various vicissitudes at the hands of 
unwise “‘improvers.” The constitution, how- 
ever, of a committee which is to have in 
charge the expenditure of Mrs. Sage’s gift— 
a committee of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion—and the discovery of the original plans 
of the architect, combine to give assurance 
that in the very heart of garish New York, 
the simple colonial beauty of this old room 
of a public building will be now restored to 
it. 


ATHLETICS FOR CLERKS 


The great plans for a more beautiful Wash- 
ington have been supplemented within the 
last year by efforts for a more sanitary and 
socially better city. Concurrently with this 
effort, which is most important since no city 
is better fitted to set an example than is the 
national capital, has been the development of 
Washington as the center of the playground 
movement. Now the Washington Times 
brings forward an appeal for athletic parks. 
Many things are inevitably asked for in 
Washington that are good in their way, but 
that must be deferred in the pressure of mat- 
ters which, in a broad view, are more im- 
portant; but this appeal is particularly inter- 
esting. While there are playgrounds for the 
little children, and scores of small parks for 
the beautification of the city, and large parks 
for luxurious pleasure taking, the public fa- 
cilities for athletic exercise by young men 
and young women are meagre, to say the 
least. Yet Washington, with its thousands 
of government employes, is full of that class 
of young women and young men whose daily 
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task it is. to lean over desks and tables and 
counters, or sit at typewriters, and yet whose 
hours of labor are such that they would 
have time for the healthful exercise they 
need and would enjoy, if only there were op- 
portunity. It is coming to be recognized 
that athletic parks, well developed playing 
fields, are perhaps the most important of all 
park developments for an industrial city. 
Washington is not an industrial city in the 
ordinary sense; it is a city of clerks, but 
when you come to think of it, these workers 
with brain and fingers need physical exercise 
at least as much as the operatives in mills 
and factories. Thus the same argument that 
applies when athletic parks are urged in an 
industrial city can be applied here to the 
national government, that their provision 
would be not merely philanthropic but an in+ 
vestment, increasing appreciably the effic- 
iency of labor. Whatever does that deserves 
economic consideration, if no higher motive 
appeals. 


HOME GARDENING ASSOCIATION 


The Home Gardening Association of Cleve- 
land, which has now attained something like 
a national reputation, has issued its winter 
circular. This is one of the earliest har- 
bingers of spring, its function being to re- 
mind the schools and improvement societies 
that desire penny packages of seeds to send 
in their orders, which the association would 
like to have all in hand by March 15. Last 
year, the circular states, more than a quarter 
of a million packages were ordered from out- 
side places, and about the same number 
from Cleveland. No single orders for 
less than 500 packages are accepted. ‘The 
circulars also states that the association is 
about to issue a booklet containing its his- 
tory and some articles on gardening for chil- 
dren. 


TOWN PLANNING 


In an address before the Congress of Horti- 
culturists in Jamestown some weeks ago, a 
speaker said: “It is the duty of village im- 
provement societies and park superintendents 
to direct their attention to the preparation of 
(town) plans, rather than to expend all their 
efforts and money on a small area or other 
minor improvements at haphazard, or upon 
general clearing up operations, street light- 
ing, and the like, that should be executed by 
the town officers, through their regular ap- 
propriations.” He added that public spirit, 
wisely directed by a well thought out plan, 
could transform a town in from five to eight 
years. But, he said, there must be locally a 
leader in the movement, ‘‘who is big enough 
to grasp the whole conception and persistent 
enough to hold fast against criticism until 
it is well under way.” This means self- 
sacrificing effort at first, but ultimately it is 
sure of general approval. And happily al- 
most every town contains sucb a leader. 
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STUDYING A CITY’S NEEDS 


The Municipal Journal reports that the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce has outlined 
the following topics for discussion at public 
meetings: The placing of shade trees on 
residence streets and their maintenance; 
adoption of artistic styles of bridges and ap- 
proaches; artistic and practical schemes for 
river bank improvement; erection and su- 
pervision of statuary, fountains and other 
ornamental works in parks and at intersec- 
tions of boulevards and thoroughfares; con- 
sideration of a uniform method for cleaning 
and sprinkling streets; abolition and re- 
moval of all obstructions to streets and side- 
walks; more artistic gas and electric light 
posts and other public utilities situated in or 
encroaching upon streets and public places; 
regulation of billboards for the purpose of 
their gradual elimination, especially in the 
residence aistricts; more effective arrange- 
ment of street lighting. This is a very com- 
prehensive review of improvement needs. 


NEW YORHKH’S NEW PUBLIC BATH 


That the city of New York should open a 
public bath said to be unexcelled in this 
country in its appointments, that its cost 
irrespective of site should be a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and that the opening 
should be made a gala occasion, with a water 
carnival, are facts certainly worthy of com- 
ment in a month’s civic chronicle. And all 
this has happened down on Avenue A, be- 
tween Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
streets. The carnival was under the aus- 
pices of the New York Swimming Associa- 
tion and was an interesting occasion with 
suitable prizes. But the bath itself is of 
greater interest. Its swimming pool is only 
a trifle smaller than that of the fine New 
York Athletic Club; every sanitary device 
fs made use of; there are seventy-eight 
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shower compartments, for no one is allowed 
to use the plunge except after a shower, and 
there are tubs for those who are not strong 
enough for the pool. The house is open the 
year round, three days a week for women 
and three for men, the water being heated 
in the winter. 


PRIMEVAL REDWOOD FOREST 


The month’s record includes a gift to the 
United States that is of great interest to San 
Francisco. This is a deed to 295 acres of 
primeval redwood forest on the southern 
slope of Mount Tamalpais. Mount Tamal- 
pais is across the straits from San Francisco, 
not more than six miles from the city. An 
incline railroad runs to the top, and the ex- 
cursion, with its superb views, is one of the 
favorite outings for citizens and visitors in 
San Francisco. Years ago the canons, ex- 
cept this tract, were cut. The others drain 
into the bay; but this one, draining into the 
ocean, was spared so long since it was less 
easy here to handle the wood. It is said to 
be in an absolutely primeval condition, one 
of the only tracts that remain so in the 
state, and yet it is only an hour from San 
Francisco, within close reach of hundreds 
of tnousands of people. Some of the trees 
are stated to be 300 feet high, rising with 
perfectly straight, clean stems. The gift, 
which is princely and unique, is made by 
William Kent, of Chicago. 


PLAYGROUND TRAINING 


It is significant of the spread and strength 
of the playground movement, and significant 
of some other things too, that eighty-five 
young women are taking the course offered 
by the Baltimore Playground Association to 
fit instructors for work in the playgrounds 
next summer, The training includes folk 
games and national dances. 
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Prison Reform in OKlahoma— Chicago's House of Correction and Municipal 
Court—Progress in New South Wales—Treatment of Inebriates 
—Oregon Jail Reform 


PRISON REFORM IN ORKRLAHOMA 


A few weeks ago the editor of this de- 
partment made, by invitation, a trip to Okla- 
homa, and had the opportunity of meeting 
Miss Kate Barnard, the commissioner of 
charities and correction of that state and 
also of addressing the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and meeting committees 
{n both of those bodies with reference to 
penal laws and penal institutions of the 
new state. He had also an interview with 


the governor. A warm welcome was ex- 
tended and the writer was much impressed 
with the earnestness shown by the members 
of the legislature in considering the new 
problems before them. Oklahoma _ starts 
free from some of the traditions which 
retard reform in many states. It has not, 
however, an absolutely unhampered_ op- 
portunity in every respect since it inherits 
from the territory the county jail system. 
It has adopted no formal penal code but is 
temporarily using, I believe, that of Kansas. 
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Gradually it will evolve laws of its own. 
The suggestions made by the editor of 

this department have been in the direction 

of practicality and economy. The new state 


has not a large sum of money to spend at - 


once for institutions of every kind, but the 
necessary things can be done without a 
large expenditure of money. The question 
comes: What are the first and most neces- 
tary steps to be taken in Oklahoma in mak- 
ing the transition from the territorial to the 
state system? The suggestions made are 
in the following directions: 

Establish a juvenile court. 

Establish an adult probation system so 
that many cases can be dealt with without 
imprisonment. In connection with the pro- 
bation system provide that fines may be 
paid while on probation. 

Arrange with the State Reformatory at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, to receive all prisoners 
committed fer reformatory treatment, that 
is to say, those between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty, until the state has time to build 
a reformatory of its own. 

Arrange with the Department of Justice 
at Washington that prisoners over thirty 
years of age may be sent to the United 
States Penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth 
at the expense of the state. 

Pass a law providing for the parole or 
conditional liberation of prisoners com- 
mitted to both these institutions, the parole 
to be authorized and granted by a board of 
parole or court of release to be established 
by law in Oklahoma. 

Pass a law to go into effect on adoption 
of the probation system that no convicted 
person who is not placed on probation shall 
be sentenced to any county jail, but be 
committed on an indeterminate sentence to 
one of these institutions. 

Leave it to the parole board, or court of 
release, to determine how long the person 
shall stay in one of these institutions, and 
let it depend upon his conduct and marks. 

Abolish the fee system in criminal cases 
and put the sheriffs on salaries. 

Pass a law declaring that while the state 
may accept the categories of offenses con- 
tained in the laws of Kansas, the court 
shall not be bound by the penalties there 
imposed, but may suspend sentence, impose 
a fine, or commit prisoners under an in- 
determinate sentence. 

These suggestions are made with refer- 
ence to the immediate wants of the state, 
but as soon as these are supplied, it seems 
to the writer that the state should go fur- 
ther and make the following provisions: 

Provide for the establishment of a re- 
formatory on the cottage and fafm plan for 
juvenile offenders under sixteen years of 
age with separate buildings for each sex. 
This reformatory should be an adjunct to 
the children’s court. 

Provide for the erection of a sufficient 
number of model jails for those awaiting 
trial. 
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Establish a state reformatory for male of- 
fenders from sixteen to thirty years of 
age on the Elmira plan, with industrial 
training. 

Establish a state penitentiary on modern 
plans with a rational system of prison labor, 
and also under a parole system. 

The writer congratulates the state of 
Oklahoma on the courage and confidence it 
has exhibited in electing by a great ma- 
jority, Miss Barnard to the responsible office 
of commissioner of charities and correc- 
tion. She brings not only an_ eager, 
earnest mind to her new and difficult task, 
but also a receptive spirit, and no one has 
been more willing to profit by the experi- 
ences of other states, and no one is more 
desirous to organize and, carry on her work 
on effective and progressive lines. We trust 
the legislature will give her the ample sup- 
port to which she is entitled, and which 
the people by their large vote of confidence 
in her expect her to receive. 


CHICAGO HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


In January, the writer had an oppor- 
tunity to personally inspect the House of 
Correction and also the John Worthy Home 
of Chicago. The House of Correction is 
fortunate in having as its superintendent, 
Mr. Whitman, who. did such admirable 
work at the Cook county jail when he was 
in charge. He has now a larger field for 
the application of corrective ideas and is 
making good use of it. The new cell block 
for female prisoners is an excellent illus- 
tration of what can be done in the way of 
building a penal institution by the labor of 
short term prisoners. The brick for this 
building was made by the prisoners and 
all the work of construction with a few 
slight details, was also done by the in- 
mates. The building itself marks a radical 
departure from the conventional American 
type of prison buildings. It has a central 
corridor, spacious and well lighted from 
above, with rooms opening from the cor- 
ridor on each side and every room having 
a good sized window. Instead of the 
closed door, however, the grilled door is 
used, though many prison officials would 
prefer the closed door. No attempt has 
been made to achieve any artistic effect. 
The building is simple and the material is 
of a cheaper grade than that used at the 
United States penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth; but while the latter institution shows 
the high grade work that can be done by 
long term prisoners, the Chicago House of 
Correction is an achievement of simplicity 
and cheapness by short term prisoners, 
The prisoners are also building a new barn, 
and the authorities have not had to go 
outside for plans or supervision. An archi- 
tect, who is an inmate of the institution, 
has furnished the plans and he is supervis- 
ing the construction. 

As to the John Worthy Home, there is 
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no doubt that it would be wiser to move 
it further from te city, to avoid the close 
proximity of t} ‘Touse of Correction, and 


to ser" icreage of farming land 
for mtu tah)! 


MUNICI“AL COURT. CHICAGO 


After a year’s trial of the new Municipal 
Court, the people of Chicago have the right 
‘to be woll satisfied with that institution 
which marks a radical departure fom the 
old method. For years Chicago *.ad suffered 
from the city magistrate system. Its crim- 
inal dockets were crowded. Misdsmearants 
to the number of: several thousand in a 
year were often left untried. It was im- 
possible for the courts to keep up to the 
number of arrests. In the year before the 
establishment of the court, some sixteen 
thousand misdemeanants escaped prosecy- 
tion. Reacting from these conditions which 
gave immunity to crime, the new municipal 
court law was passed. It provided for 
twenty-eight judges, one of them to be 
chief justice, to whom it gave large powers. 
It took everything out of the hands of police 
magistrates and abolished that ancient 
magistracy. The judges of the court act 
as a body in adopting the rules of proced- 
ure. They have control of the offices of 
clerk and bailiff and may remove deputy 
clerks and bailiffs with or without cause. 
The court has wide jurisdiction and civil 
or criminal cases may be transferred to 
it’ by the Circuit Court, the Superior Court 
or the Criminal Court of Cook county. The 
trials are by the court without a jury, or 
with a jury if the litigant so demands, and 
they are final in the sense that there can 
be no trial de novo in another court. Ap- 
peals are taken direct to the Appellate or 
Supreme Courts just as from the other trial 
courts of record in Illinois. 

Judge Harry Olson was made chief justice 
and the first annual report prepared by him 
and under his direction is before us. 
The results of the year’s work are more 
remarkable: than could have been antici- 
pated. The number of arrests has been 
reduced by 35,000. On the other hand, 
about 1,427 more persons have been sent to 
the jail and House of Correction than» were 
sent the year before. The misdemeanant 
cases are tried in many cases on the day 
on which the offense is committed and in 
all cases within five days thereafter. There 
is no clogging of the calendar. In spite of 
the large sum for salaries and the expenses 
of the court, amounting to $621,000, the ac- 
counts show a balance of $19,000. The 
change from the old system involved a vast 
amount of labor but it was made without 
friction. The judges have already secured 
several new laws growing out of their ex- 
perience with the Municipal Court and are 
now asking for an adult probation law. 
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PROGRESS IN NEW SOUTH WALES © 


In a letter written a few months ago to 
Stafford-Bird of Hobart, Tasmania, 
who is actively engaged in improving the 
penal conditions in that place, Captain 
Frank W. Neitenstein, comptroller-general 
of the Department of Prisons, Sidney, sets 
forth his ideas in regard to the essential 
elements of an effective prison system. It 
will be seen that they are in close accord 
with the most advanced ideas in the United 
States. 

“There can be very little reform for pris- 
oners unless a proper system of classifl- 
cation is established. First offenders and 
neophytes of crime must be kept away from 


others, then there should be plenty of re- 


munerative occupation, close and friendly 
supervision, no association except in work, 
and every effort should be made to provide 
employment for the ex-prisoners after they 
reaye gaol. If I had my way, I would do 
avay with any definite terms of sentence. 
If at all possible, a system of probation 
should be applied to the cases of the less 
serious offenders, who may have fallen into 
crime for the first time; such a system of 
probation as I saw when recently in 
America. Should the prisoner return to 
gaol again, then I would apply the inde 
terminate sentence; that is to say, I would 
not release anybody until I was satisfied 
that he, or she, was on the road to reform, 
and secondly, I would not even then re 
lease until there was some decent occupa- 
tion provided outside for the discharg- 
ed person. Then for a certain period they 
would be under supervision, exercised so 
that any weak-backed unfortunate might 
have some wholesome control exerted over 
him. The descent from detention to liberty 
is now too abrupt, and there should be some 
half-way house, so to speak. 

“A system such as I have suggested here 
is in operation at Elmira Reformatory, at 
which establishment I spent nearly a week, 
There seems to be no reason why we cans 
not adopt something of a similar character 
here,” 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES 


The ordinary legal treatment of inebri- 


ates, by which under repeated short sen- — 


tences they are committed again and again 
to jails and workhouses without any oppor- 
tunity for reformation, is one of the most 
discouraging aspects of our whole penal 
system. The only relief seems to be in com- 
mitting thém to inebriate asylums or re- 


formatories to be held there on the inde 


terminate sentence. In New South Wales, 
they are giving the subject serious con- 
sideration, and Captain Neitenstein says: 
“We are abandoning as far as_ possible 
the short sentence system here, anu we prac- 
tically apply the indeterminate sentence 
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for the treatment of habitual drunkards. It 
is of course too early to say much about the 
success of the new departure, but at all 
events we do something on practical busi- 
ness lines and there is every reason to hope 
that the experiment will turn out a great 
success. If nothing else is accomplished, 
we at all events keep these poor people off 
the streets, and so minimize what has been 
@ very great public scandal.” 


OREGON JAIL REFORM 


Mrs. Charles James, who has been visit- 
ing jails and prisons on the Pacific Coast, 
writes: “Judge Webster has been devoting 
his energies for some time past to the re- 
formation of the county and city jails of 
Portland, of which there was much need. 
After a great deal of opposition he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a combination city 
and county prison situated some six miles 
from Portland at Kelly Butte, where the 
men are worked in a rock quarry. The 
men are well lodged and excellently fed. 
This latter fact is due to Judge Webster’s 
efforts in abolishing the previously prevalent 
system of paying the sheriff so much per 
head per day for feeding the men and leaving 
it entirely to his discretion as to how this 
should be done. This system is unfortu- 
nately in vogue almost without exception 
in all of the county and many of the city 
penal institutions throughout the United 
States and as can easily be perceived, of- 
fers opportunity for a great deal of abuse. 
The men looked remarkably well and strong, 
much better in fact than the average work- 
man in mills or factories, and seemed to 
be fairly well contented with their lot. 
All these good results have been achieved 
without any financial sacrifice but, on the 
contrary, have yielded a handsome profit. 
The whole cost of the quarry machinery 
and buildings, stockade, and dwelling house 
have been almost liquidated within one 
year from the profit derived from the 
quarry, which in’ the future will yield a 
large yearly return. The rock is not sold, 
but is used for the construction and im- 
provement of roads and this noticeable 
fact to the community greatly enhances 
Judge Webster’s efforts for further reform, 
because it demonstrates that an altruistic 
enterprise may be conducted along eco- 
nomically practical lines.” 


THE INTER-PRISON CONTEST 


It is a unique project to have an Inter- 
Prison literary contest after the type of an 
inter-collegiate prize competition. In a let- 
ter to prison chaplains, Rey. A. G. Gates of 
‘Hutchinson, Kansas, requests them to co- 
operate with him in securing for the in- 
mates of their prisons an opportunity to 
enter into a prize contest for the best essay 
of 2,000 words on What is True Liberty, Its 
Value and How Obtained? The composition 
may be either in prose or poetry, but must 
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be the individual work of the prisoner sub- 
mitting the manuscript. Three prizes are 
offered: gne of twenty-five dollars in gold for 
the essay adjudged to be the best in thought 
and composition, fifteen dollars for the sec- 
ond, five dollars for the third and one dol- 
lar for each of the next five articles in merit. 
These prizes are offered “not with the belief 
that they are of sufficient value to call out 
the best efforts of the writers, but in the 
hope that they may serve in adding interest 
to the result and be an expression to some 
slight degree of the donor’s gratitude for the 
article submitted on a subject so full of in- 
terest to all of us.” 


GERMAN JUVENILE COURTS 


Dr. B. Freudenthal, after a tour of in- 
vestigation in the United States in 1905, 
returned to Frankfurt so impressed with 
the American juvenile courts that he recom- 
mended them to the government of Prussia. 
Early in 1907 the minister of justice de- 
cided to introduce the system into Frank- 
furt and now the courts are in operation 


there on the general American model. One 
judge is appointed for all cases under 
eighteen years of age. Dr. Freudenthal 


points out what the United States has done 
as the model for his country, and especially 
in regard to reform in criminal law. He 
criticises the lack of accurate statistics in 
America and believes the force of experi- 
ments in this country would be increased 
with more accurate facts to show results. 

The transference of a system from one 
country to another must be carefully con- 
sidered. Different social and political con- 
ditions demand careful adaption. “America 
is to be commended as the land where 
childhood is loved and protected.” LEs- 
pecially is the progressive attitude of the 
Americans a hopeful sign, resting as it 
does largely upon a scientific analysis of the 
nature of crime and its relation to the bio- 
logical and pathological conditions. The 
three most important steps in the growth of 
the new system in America are: the re- 
formatory system, dating from 1825; the pro- 
bation method, dating from about 1860; and 
the latest type of controt, the juvenile 
courts. Germany is particularly lacking 
in the first, i. e., the reform schools. Em- 
phasis may well be laid upon the distine- 
tion between formation and reformation 
schools: the first are suitable till the six- 
teenth year; then begins reformation. 
Special stress is laid upon the training of 
the will: it is the weak-willed and not the 
strong-willed person who falls into crime, 
Expenses, of course, must be considered: 
the question to be asked in this regard is, 
however, Is it better to save souls or dollars? 
The probation method for young persons or 
for those who are up for the first time, seems 
successful, as is shown by Indiana where 
eighty-six per cent of those sent out do 
not reappear before the court. 
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Communications 
AN EXAMPLE TO EMULATE 


To THE EDITOR: ; 
I should indeed be lacking in feeling did 
I not express my appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and well-merited tribute you have paid 
to the memory of Miss Henry. It was my 
privilege to meet that lady on many oc- 
easions during her long stay with the Char- 
ity Organization Society and to observe 
how splendidly she understood the du- 
ties of a “charity investigator.” Neither 
emotional nor disinterested, it was always 
plain that Miss Henry’s purpose, in the many 
cases in which she acted conjointly with this 
society, was based on the practical, common- 
sense solution of that problem which will 
probably ever remain unsolved, for, as each 
generation brings its misfortunes and its re- 
sponsibilities, the work of relief and of pre- 
vention of cruelty will remain a necessity. 
Miss Henry’s legacy is of a work well done 
—an example worthy of any worker’s emula- 

tion. 

E. FELLows JENKINS, 
Secretary and Superintendent, New 
York Society Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 


CONCERNING CHARITIES 


To THE EDITOR: 

I think everyone connected in any way 
with Cuarities must feel proud of this issue, 
the Town Planning one, and grateful to you 
for executing it in such thoroughly admir- 
able form. It has an unusually high degree 
of interest for any periodical, and beside that, 
permanent value and charm. I am always 
proud to be connected with CuHarities, but 
never before liked so many things about one 
issue. x 

New York. 


To THE Eprror: 

I think the city planning number is a 
most admirable statement and a great step 
in advance. It ought to encourage the move- 
ment for better city conditions, and will long 
serve as an authoritative presentation of all 
the various sides to this complex, little un- 
derstood but most important movement. 

J. Horace MCFARLAND, 
President American Civic Association. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


To THE Ep!ror: 

The issue of Cnmartties for February 1 is 
so timely that we want twelve copies of the 
number at once to place in the hands of our 
committee on public improvements, and in 
the hands of some of the city officials. Our 
organization is at present very much inter- 
ested in the subject of city planning, and is 
considering the feasibility of having an ex- 
pert visit the city to look over the situation. 

Grorce C, ROWELL, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


FLORENCE KELLY. 
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To THE EDITOR: 
The work that CuariTies is 
grown immensely in the last few years, and 


there is no doubt it is far ahead of any- — 


thing published. 
E. R. JOHNSTONE. 


Vineland, N. J. 


Jottings 


Resolutions on Miss Henry’s Death.—At a 
meeting of the Gramercy District Committee, 


_ February 22— 


doing has 


held February 11, 1908, the following reso- — | 


lutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, the Gramercy District Committee — 
has learned with great sorrow the death of © 
its agent, Miss M. D. Henry, after many ~ 


years of faithful service: 


Resolved, That the members of this com- — 


mittee, her fellow workers, desirous of ex- 
pressing their appreciation of her intelligent, 


considerate, and effective treatment of the ~ 
cases confided to her care, her invariable — 
courtesy and the pride she took at all times 


in making successful the work of our com- 
mittee, have directed that these resolutions 


be inscribed on the minutes of this commit- : 


tee; and be it further resolved: 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the family of Miss Henry with the sincere 
sympathy of all the members, and further 
than an additional copy be furnished CHarR- 


ITIES AND THE Commons for publication in — 


its next issue. 


Memorial Meeting for A. A. Hill—A 


meeting in memory of Archibald A. Hill — 
will be held under the auspices of the Met- — 


ropolitan Parks Association and the Asso- 


ciation of Neighborhood Workers, at the — 


University Settlement, New York, on the 
evening of February 25, at 8.15. 


International Congress of Charities —The — 
next International Congress of Public and — 


Private Charities will 
mark in 1910. The following phases of char- 
itable work will be considered: 


take place in Den- — 


Section I.—Nursing in Country Districts, — 


under the direction of the Central Bureau for 
Information, Paris. 


Section II.—Care of Strangers, under di- © 


rection of Dr. Emil Muensterberg, Berlin. 
Section III.—Woman’s Work 
and Private Charity, headquarters Denmark. 


in Public 


Section IV.—Relief of Widows and Or- 


phans, M. Chaysson, Paris. 


The committee, of which M. Loubet is pres- — 


ident, will ask those in charge of the sec- 
tions to invite the various countries to ap- 


point representatives who will submit spec. — 


ial reports on the assigned topics. These 
reports will be combined and published as 


contributions to the literature of charity. — 


All interested are requested to communicate 
with Professor Emil Muensterberg, care of 


Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen, Berlin, Ger- | 


many. 
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Social Forces | 


By the Editor 


NEIGHBORLINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICE 
vs. CITIZENSHIP AND IMPROVED CONDITIONS 


No doubt Miss Richmond was right in assuming that when people speak of 
the Samaritan they ought to mean the good neighbor who showed compassion, 
rather than the victim of the thieves. Professor Patten in what looked like an 
oversight in his New Basis of Civilization had referred to the latter as the Samari- 
tan. It had not struck us as important whether this rather passive object of 
lawlessness and compassion was a Samaritan or a Jew. We are now convinced 
that in this we were in error. It was Miss Richmond who first thought it worth 

while to call attention to the point in The Good Neighbor, although to be sure 
only by the use of a Latin symbol, (sic), the purpose of which is to assure the 
critical reader that the lapse is in the original and is not the result of carelessness 
in quotation. 

Now-comes Professor Patten to tell us that it was not an oversight, that 
. Miss Richmond’s assumption that the victim was not a. Samaritan is gratuitous, 

that the parable is not in essence a foreign missionary text, but on the contrary 

_ may be interpreted.as a beautiful illustration of that neighborliness which rests 
upon. common race and nationality, upon similarity and close kinship, and which 
is now as in the time of Christ the most important element in the building of 
character. 

We suggest to our readers that, however much they may feel inclined to 
dismiss impatiently this suggestion by Professor Patten as to the nationality of 
. the unfortunate traveller, they read attentively his searching discussion, which we 
_ publish elsewhere in this number, of neighborliness and citizenship and their 
natural respective fruits, the development of character and the improvement of 
conditions. This brief article which begins with a rejoinder to Miss Richmond 

becomes before it closes a profound and brilliant analysis of the contrast between 
personal service and the sharing of income, between sacrifice and generosity, 
between neighborliness and citizenship, between friendly visiting and the organi- 
zation of social forces. Professor Patten is accused of having spoken slightingly 
of “service altruism.” He has done so only in contrast with an “income altruism” 
which “hews to the base,” which radically changes adverse conditions. If we 
are not ready to share his view that to remove adverse conditions is a higher 
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social service than to assuage the griefs of the victims of those conditions, then 
there is reason for discouragement indeed. 

No one who reads entire the New Basis of Civilization, or who reads Pro- 
fessor Patten’s present discussion of The Good Neighbor, can well think that 
there is ground for accusing him of undervaluing personal service. He does, how- 
ever, very definitely raise the question of its usefulness as a chief means of assimi- 
lating immigrants, as a main reliance in bridging the chasm between those who 
have been widely separated not only by differences in income, but by heredity, 
education, ability, and associations. He thinks that what prosperous classes 
fundamentally owe to the less fortunate is not neighborly sympathy, friendly 
visits, and personal advice; but such financial outlay and such civic action as will 
improve the conditions under which they live, such relief of distress, such legisla- 
tion to correct abuses and establish justice, such expert service of various kinds 
as shall make it possible for them to form their own natural social groupings to 
be good neighbors on their own account. The object of this larger income 
altruism, this better citizenship, this discharge of recognized social obligations 
is not a direct improvement of character. That comes about in other ways. The | 
object here is the increase of opportunity for those who are burdened by great 
disadvantages, the removal of initial obstacles which while they remain make 
anything like natural neighborly relations impossible and even inconceivable. 

It would be idle to deny that genuine friendship may arise between a rich 
and a poor man. Other things than misfortune make strange bedfellows. 
We cannot limit neighborly relations strictly to those who have identical incomes, 
to those who live in adjoining houses, to fellow members of a university faculty, 
or to teacher and students. That is not the ground on which Professor Patten 
challenges the doctrine of personal service which Miss Richmond defends. The 
question is whether there is in friendly visiting, in volunteer personal service, a 
general method of dealing with poverty upon which charitable agencies may safely 
rely as one of their main resources for meeting their obligations to the community ; 
whether a charity organization society for example should direct its energies 
largely towards establishing personal friendly relations between individual families 
in distress and individual volunteer friendly visitors; or whether, on the contrary, 
volunteer workers except such as are needed for board and committees, should 
be encouraged to work in settlements, as members of civic bodies, or in other 
more institutional ways. Miss Richmond, in The Good Neighbor, has given 
the best exposition of what may be called the orthodox charity organization view. 
The president of one large society was so favorably impressed by this book that 
he offered to send a copy of it to each member of the governing body and district 
committees of his society who would agree to read it. C. S. Loch, the veteran 
secretary of the London Charity Organisation Society, in the review which we 
published, has expressed very cordial agreement with it. Progress is often made 
by the public discussion of questions on which people have privately differed for 
a long time. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


FOR UNEMPLOYED 
WOMEN IN NEW YORK 


The Alliance Employment Bureau, the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, and the Manhattan Trade 
School opened on Monday a workroom 
for untrained women workers who are 
sent to the school either on the recom- 
mendation of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, or 
by the associations affiliated with the Al- 
liance Employment Bureau. At 12 
o'clock on Tuesday fifty-five women were 
at work. The idea of the workroom is 
not only give the women employ- 
ment, but also to provide them with 
means for bettering their future condi- 
tion. Simple work is provided, mostly 
ordinary sewing, and the women are 
paid a normal wage. The output will 
at first be turned over to the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
for use in supplying its own cases with 
clothing. It is planned to give the work- 
room a two weeks’ trial and if at the end 
of that time it is successful, the allied 
organizations plan to broaden the work 
by making swimming suits, gymnasium 
suits, and other garments for use by 
settlement clubs and charity societies. 

Facilities have been provided for one 
hundred workers and an old store in the 
Manhattan Trade School has been reno- 
vated for the purpose; it is expected that 
machines will be loaned. The regular 
teachers at the school have supervision 
of the workroom which is open from 
8.30 in the morning until 5.30 at night. 

Miss Hildreth of the Manhattan 
Trade School says that there are 350 
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girls at present in the school which is 
more than ever before. This unusually 
large number is the direct result of the 
unemployment situation. There are now 
a great many girls in the school who in 
a normal year would have been placed 
weeks ago. In co-operation with the Al- 
liance Employment Bureau, the trade 
school is giving rudimentary instruction 
to a number of girls sent to it by the 
bureau on scholarships. These girls are 
employed in the sample pasting depart- 
ment, doing very elementary work which 
is ordinarily given only to the duller pu- 
pils. However, at this time the experi- 
ment has proved fairly successful. Six- 
teen girls have been sent to the school 
by the bureau since Christmas, of whom 
three have dropped out, three have been 
placed, and. the rest are learning a trade 
which will pay them at the start prob- 
ably four dollars a week with a chance 
of some slight raise. 


THE NURSES SETTLEMENT 
INVESTIGATES UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Nurses Settlement of New York 
has made a painstaking inquiry into the 
amount of unemployment in families un- 
der its care, covering a period of one 
week. In 1,416 families visited, 341 
heads of families were out of work, 
twenty-four per cent, and 222 other 
members, or sixteen per cent additional. 
The investigation was made by the 
nurses, both those in residence at the 
two houses of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, and those working through other 
settlements, in the regular course of their 
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work. Care was taken that illness of 
heads of families should not be counted 
for the purpose of this inquiry as unem- 
ployment. 

Of 768 families interviewed in the 
neighborhood of Henry street, there was 
lack of employment for 214 heads of 
families, 28 per cent, and 90 other mem- 
bers, 12 per cent. 43 occupations were 
represented by the heads of families in- 
terviewed, and of these 121 men, or II 
per cent, were engaged in the clothing 
trades. The greatest amount of unem- 
ployment was among tailors, cloak mak- 
ers coming next, and after that, follow- 
ing in about equal numbers, carpenters, 
drivers, day laborers, longshoremen and 
printers. Of 41 occupations represented 
by other members of families out of work, 
19, or 89 per cent, were in the clothing 
trades, tailors again leading, office work- 
ers, salesmen, milliners and bookkeepers 
following in almost as large numbers. 

A census of 493 colored families in 
one block in West 62nd street showed 56 
heads of families out of work, 11% per 
cent, and 100 other members of families 
not working, 20 per cent. Here it would 
appear the unmarried men and women 
and the wives were idle in almost twice 
as great numbers as the heads of families. 
Practically all are unskilled workers, the 
occupations represented being chiefly la- 
borers, house servants and laundresses. 

The largest percentage of unemploy- 
ment by heads of families was found 
in the neighborhood of the 79th street 
branch of the Nurses Settlement where 
32 heads of families were out of work in 
58 families interviewed—s5 per cent thus 
being idle. The occupations represented 
were so widely scattered as to have little 
significance, drivers and laborers leading. 
In the Bronx 4o per cent of the heads of 
49 families were idle. The Greenwich 
House nurse reported 20 per cent of the 
heads of 25 families out of work, and 
the nurse at the College Settlement found 
5 heads idle out of 14 families. 


PRESENT NEEDS AND 
METHODS OF RELIEF 


Tn an interview in the Philadelphia 
Press, Miss Mary E. Richmond, gen- 
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eral secretary of the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, gives a clear cut descrip- 
tion of present needs and methods of 
relief which have far more than a local 
significance. Miss Richmond says: 


The real remedy for the present distress 
in Philadelphia is a mixture of common 
sense and kindness in equal parts. I have 
no desire to minimize the gravity of the sit- 
uation, but I do wish to congratulate the 
people of Philadelphia upon the splendid 
way in which they have handled it so far. 
There have been no processions of the fake 
unemployed, and there have been few, if 
any, sensational projects exploited in the 
newspapers. The real need has been honest- 
ly stated, and the real remedy has been con- 
sistently urged. This city has over 700 
churches, and a larger number of well or- 
ganized, honestly administered relief agen- 
cies than any other city in the world. The 
common sense thing to do is not to start 
some new and spectacular machine for deal- 
ing with unusual distress, but promptly, 
quietly and steadily to expand the existing 
resources until they are large enough to 
meet the need. A greater resource than all 
our charities put together is the neighbor- 
ly help from individual to individual ex- 
tended quietly to those we already know. 
Whenever such help can take the form of 
work it is doubly useful. 

If everyone will think of all the work that 
he will probably have done during the next 
eight months, and take some trouble to get 
as much of it done now as possible, this 
single act of thoughtfulness would help enor- 
mously. 

A second and equally important sugges- 
tion is that a sharp distinction be drawn 
between the men who flock into this city 
with the deliberate determination of doing 
no work all winter, and the men who not 
only work here steadily whenever work is 
to be had, but carry beside the responsibility 
of wives and little children. This second 
class will not ring door bells or stop citizens 
on the street to ask them for help. It is 
a burning shame to give the help that ought 
to go to them to non-resident idlers who 
contrive to keep themselves in the front 
row getting the lion’s share of our sympathy 
and attention. 

My third and final suggestion is that 
prompt relief to all those families that are 
without the neighborly help that has bright- 
ened these last weeks for many, should be 
given through the established charities of 
the city; that citizens who are already sup- 
porting such work should give more gener- 
ously than ever through the usual channels. 
Charity without discrimination is unkind 
not only to the man who receives it, but to 
the man who ought to receive it and who 
doesn’t get it. 
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TO PICTURE 
CONGESTION 


Congestion of population, increas- 
ingly recognized as one of a few basic 
causes of modern city problems, will 
be approached from many sides at the 
exhibit to be held for two weeks at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, March 9-22. A four day 
program will be illustrated by charts, 
models, photographs, moving pictures 
and other graphic devices for bringing 
home over-crowding today in New 
York, and the denser overcrowding 
which may be expected. 

The exhibit will consider congestion 
from its causes, its facts, its allevia- 
tions and its preventions. It will try 
to show how New York is overcrowd- 
ed from the influx of people from the 
country and through Ellis Island, the 
resulting housing and transportation 
difficulties, land values, rents, and 
manner of living; it will show what al- 
leviations there have been under the 
present tenement house law; it will 
make plain the fact, astonishing to 
many, that large sections of Manhat- 
tan are crowded with factories which 
naturally hold their employes near 
them in unfit dwellings; it will con- 
trast sections of the greater city in 
which the population is about three 
persons to theeacre, but which are 
practically inaccessible by present 
transportation methods or by any 
which are now definitely planned. 

At the opening meeting at 8:15, 
March 9, President John H. Finley of 
the College of the City of New York, 
will preside. The speakers will be 
Governor Hughes, Commissioner Darl- 
ington of the Health Department, 
Commissioner Hebberd of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, Mrs. V. G. 
Simkhovitch, headworker of Green- 
wich House, and Baron Mayor des 
Planches, Italian ambassador to the 
United States. The presence of the 
Italian ambassador indicates the inter- 
est of his government in the exhibit. 

The morning of Tuesday, March to, 
' Gaylord S. White, headworker of 
Union Settlement, will preside over a. 
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special meeting for the Neighborhood 
Workers’ Association at which George 
W. Goler, M. D., health officer of 
Rochester, will speak on Opportunities 
of a Commissioner of Health; Joseph 
Lee of Boston on Congestion and Play; 
Howard Bradstreet, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Parks Association, on 
Physical Development of Children in 
Congested Districts; discussion will be 
opened by Robert W. Bruere, general 
agent for the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, and Dr. 
Arthur Shoemaker. 

Tuesday afternoon, Robert Watch- 
orn, commissioner of immigration at 
Ellis Island, will preside over a meet- 
ing on Home Conditions in Congested 
Districts; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, man- 
ager of the United Hebrew Charities, 
will speak on What Private Charity 
Should Do to Disperse Those Who 
Live in Congested Districts; Leonard 
G. Robinson, general manager of the 
Jewish Agricultural and Aid Society, 
will speak on the Jew and the Land; 
Dr. Antonio Stella, representing the 
Society for Italian Immigrants, on 
How Congested Conditions Affect the 
Italian Woman and Child; Gino C. 
Speranza, on The Industrial and Civic 
Relations of Italians in Congested Dis- 
tricts; Miss Amy G. Bernady of Smith 
College on Distribution of Italians in 
the United States. Professor Morris 
Loeb of New York University will 
open the discussion. 


NATIONALITY, CHILDREN, 
agree ae 
LABOR, AGRICULTURE 
pee Re eR eae Ee ad 


Students’ night, the evening of 
March 10, will consider the density 
and distribution of nationalities, Eu- 
gene A. Philbin presiding. Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould, of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, will speak on The 
Housing Problem; Dr. Felix Adler of 
the Ethical Culture Society on Moral 
Standards and Family Life in Tene- 
ments; Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, super- 
visor of lectures, Board of Education, 
on The School as a Social Center. The 
last two addresses will be illustrated by 
stereopticon views. 
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On Wednesday morning there will 
be a meeting at the exhibit of the New 
York State Consumers’ League, and in 
the afternoon the topic will be Chil- 
dren in Congested Districts, Homer 
Folks, secretary of the State Charities 
Aid Association, presiding. Mornay 
Williams, president of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum will speak on Conges- 
tion and Delinquent Children ; Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck on Child Labor in 
Congested Districts; Miss Julia A. 
Richman, district superintendent of 
schools, on School Problems in Con- 
gested Districts ; Jacob A. Riis on Chil- 
dren of the Tenements. 

Labor and Congestion will be con- 
sidered Wednesday evening, Edward 
T. Devine, presiding; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League will speak on Sweat- 
shop Labor and Congestion ; Professor 
Henry R. Seager of Columbia Univer- 
sity on Where People Live Who Work 
in Congested Districts. Dr. Walter 
Laidlaw of the Federation of Churches 
will give an_ illustrated address on 
Density and Distribution of National- 
ities. John F. Tobin, president of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of 
Boston, will also speak. 

Thursday afternoon, March 12, Pro- 
fessor Li, H. Bailey of Cornell’ Uiu- 
versity will speak on the Agricultural 
Possibilities of New York State; Abra- 
ham Jacobi, M. D., on Congestion and 
Preventable Diseases. 

The concluding session of the pro- 
gram on Thursday evening with Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch in the chair, will 
include addresses by Professor J. W. 
Jenks of Cornell on Physiographic and 
Economic Causes for the Growth of 
Cities; Charles Mulford Robinson of 
Rochester on Town Planning ; Lawson 
Purdy, president of the Board of 
Taxes and Assessments, on the Effect 
of Taxation Upon Distribution of Pop- 
ulation, and Rev. Stephen S. Wise of 
the Free Synagogue on The Duty of 
the Church in Congested Districts. 

The exhibit will continue in the 
American Museum for two weeks. The 
.co-operation of a large number of pub- 
‘lic departments and civic bodies— 
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forty-nine in all—announced in an 
earlier issue, has been supplemented by 
a wide interest in up-state cities whose 
rapid growth promises to duplicate the 
intensity of New York conditions if not 


their magnitude. 


CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE MEETINGS 


The speakers at the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Consumers’ League of 
the city of New York, last month, were 
Miss Ida Tarbell, Professor Charles 
Zueblin, Miss Leonora O’Reilly and Miss 
Beatrice Herford. In her annual report 
the president, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
commented on the cheering side of the in- 
dustrial situation, the increased co-opera- 
tion of public and employer in the attempt 
to lessen Christmas hardships; the de- 
creased employment of young children 
in department stores, owing to the en- 
forcement of the law that no child unless 
sixteen shall work after 7 P. M. There 
is still a great amount of hardship at the 
holiday season, however, as in the in- 
stance of one store not on the “white 
list” where the girls were kept standing 
from & A. M. to 11:30 P, M. As Uley 
were not allowed to leave their posts at 
all, but made their luncheon and supper 
from sandwiches passed them, they were 
steadily at work for fifteen and a half 
hours and not allowed to sit down at all 
during the abnormally“long day. Some 
employes of one of the best known firms 
in the city worked during the holiday 
season in a period of eight days (Sunday 
intervening) ninety-seven hours, all but 
ten minutes. Sixty hours is the extreme 
amount allowed by law. In one case a 
woman worked seventeen hours out of 
twenty-four. 

One house, Renard Co., 16 West 23rd 
street, has been added to the “white list™ 
and the “standard of a fair house” raised 
to include Labor Day and Decoration 
Day in the holidays on which stores 
should be closed; to make nine hours the 
normal working day and $3.50 the mini- 
mum wage for cash children. 

That the “Consumers’ League idea” is 
sound and growing is shown by the fact 
that there are at present sixty-four Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in twenty-two states. 
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Moreover, it has spread to other coun- 
tries, notably France and Switzlerland. 
An International Conference of Consum- 
ers’ Leagues will be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on September 25, 26 and 
27, 1908. 

The efforts of the Kentucky Consum- 
ers’ League in Louisville to lighten the 
work of women employes in retail stores 
has met with very general favor and most 
of the larger stores closed at 5:30 P. M. 
instead of 6 Pp. M. during the summer. 
The league also found encouraging re- 
sponse to its appeal to Christmas shop- 
pers concerning early purchasing. It has 
an active child labor and truancy commit- 
tee, of which Miss Frances Ingram, head 
resident of Neighborhood House, is 
chairman. Co-operation between her 
committee and the truant officers, the 
factory inspector and the Juvenile Court 
has been maintained with encouraging 
results. Last year the league began a 
scholarship fund to replace children 
whose wages were a necessity for sup- 
port, in school. Seven children were 
kept in school by this fund from March 
till June. 

This year the fund has maintained 
seven children. A recent report of the 
organization concludes with these words: 


Public opinion is demanding that no child 
must be ground into gold and silver coin 
for corporations merely because the child 
happens to be poor. It must be protected 
and given its early years of development and 
schooling equally with the child of wealth. 
Manufacturers are succeeding with less and 
less of child labor every year. They are 
recognizing that the child is too precious a 
product of Kentucky to sacrifice and that 
an industry that requires such a sacrifice for 
its financial success needs reforming, per- 
haps rebuilding. 


At the annual meeting of the Consum- 
ers’ League of Philadelphia, the secretary, 
Miss Florence L. Sanville, reported that 
the membership has at last passed the 
one thousand mark, including four hun- 
dred representatives of college branches. 
During the past year, 35,000 people have 
been addressed on the work of the league 
but in its legislative efforts, it has failed 
absolutely. The sweat shop bill, which 
was designed to remedy conditions in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, was finally 
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defeated in the senate, and the child la- 
bor bill, which was greatly needed in all 
parts of the state, never had a chance 
of passing in either house. As the legis- 
lature does not meet this year the work 
of the league will consist of investigation, 
with special emphasis on the hours and 
wages of working women. 

Professor Charles Zueblin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago discussed the social 
conscience. His main point was that 
consumers are the real employers and are 
therefore responsible for everything that 
goes on in the industrial world. 


OPEN SCHOOLS 
FOR BALTIMORE 


The School Board of Baltimore has 
reversed a decision recently made and 
denied the use of school buildings for 
neighborhood purposes outside of school 
hours. One public official in support of 
this action had gone so far as to say that 
if the board had granted a petition for 
such public use he would have taken the 
responsibility of having bills in payment 
rejected. The issue was taken up by sev- 
eral clubs and local organizations and 
supported by the Baltimore Sun and the 
other daily papers. 

Professor Charles Zueblin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago added to the agitation 
by a timely utterance in an address at 
McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, 
in which he declared that the more hours, 
days and months the school houses of 
the city are used by the public, so much 
better and more intelligent will that pub- 
lic be, and that refusing the public the use 
of its schoolhouses is criminal negligence. 
The school houses are erected for educa- 
tional purposes, and whatever is educa- 
tional should find a place there. Pro- 
fessor Zueblin considered it a peculiar 
thing that business men, when conducting 
their own affairs act with energy and 
liberality, and yet when these same men 
sit on boards to transact the public busi- 
ness the intelligence which they display 
in private affairs is lacking. 

The Sun, taking the cue, said editori- 
ally: 

Here in Baltimore it is reported that the 


use of the school houses, even for such lec- 
tures aS would be most serviceable and en- 
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lightening to the people, has been refused. If 
this is for lack of money to pay for heating 
or caretaking, then that should be remedied. 
One of the most effective causes of evil 
among young people in cities, of boys and 
girls, is their running wild on the streets 
away from restraining influences. One of 
the reasons why men spend evenings at 
saloons is that they are brighter and more 
comfortable than their homes. The school- 
house should be the center of intellectual ac- 
tivity in each neighborhood. It should be 
open to the people each evening in winter 
for reading, for lectures, for music, for stere- 
opticon views, for debating societies, when- 
even these things can be had. It should be 
open every day in the summer vacation as a 
refuge from hot streets and from listless 
idleness. Competent caretakers should be 
provided, but 1f the usage for these purposes 
causes some “wear and tear”, what of it? 
People do not close their factories because 
they fear that use may soil the floor or the 
walls. 


It should be said, in justice to the 
School Board, that the members are not 
lacking in public spirit, and that when 
the facts became clearly understood their 
previous action was quickly reconsidered 
and they granted the Children’s Play- 
ground Association the use of the City 
College gymnasium and that of the Col- 
ored High and Training School for the 
instruction of directors for the summer 
playgrounds. This action was taken in re- 
sponse to an appeal signed by Mrs. Mary 
Frame, president of the association, and 
Miss Mary L. Steuart, general secretary. 
It is reasonable to assume that Baltimore, 
by this action, has made a beginning to- 
wards utilizing its school properties for 
neighborhood purposes in the variety of 
ways already exemplified in New York 
and Chicago. Indeed President John E. 
Semmes of the School Board, when in- 
terviewed upon the subject, said: 

I think it would be a good plan to keep 
the schools open in congested districts after 
and before schoo] hours. It would afford a 
comfortable place for the poorer children to 
study and a place for recreation and play. 
Those schoolhouses that have not a play- 
ground attached should be provided with 
roof gardens like the schools in New York. 

Congestion of population in Baltimore 
is not anything like that in New York 
but the recent housing investigations of 
Miss Kemp show that Baltimore is al- 
ready suffering from intolerable condi- 
tions which a larger use of school build- 
ings and grounds would help relieve. 
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Who Is the Good Neighbor? 


Simon N. Patten 


Sometimes we make issues but more 
often they are made for us. I felt the 
force of this when I read Miss Rich- 
mond’s excellent manual for charity 
workers, The Good Neighbor. In my 
New Basis of Civilization designed for 
the same audience I took as an illustra- 
tion the parable of the Good Samaritan 
and showed the difference between its 
application in the first and in the twenti- 
eth century. Miss Richmond joins issue 
with me by using the parable to en- 
force radically different doctrines. A 
friend has warned me against a reply, 
saying that while I am a good interpreter 
of John Stuart Mill I will get the worst 
of a discussion of biblical exposition. I 
cannot accept this advice, for expounders 
of Mill narrow his meaning for their par- 
ticular ends just as students of the Bible 
do when they wish to enforce special doc- 
trines. Of everything worth reading we 
must continually go back to original 
sources if we wish to maintain its purity. 
The issue Miss Richmond raises turns on 
the nationality of the man who fell among 
the robbers and was left half dead by the 
roadside. She assumes that he was a 
Jew; I think that he was a Samaritan. 

With Miss Richmond’s rendering, and 
this I admit is the usual interpretation, 
the highest type of neighborliness is that 
which cares for members of other groups 
than our own. It is an emphasis on 
intergroupal relations above those of lo- 
cality. It gives strength to the impres- 
sion which was afterwards justified that 
the gentiles would accept the gospel more 
freely than the Jews and were hence on 
a higher plane. I asked a clerical friend 
what was the nationality of the sufferer. 
“Undoubtedly a Jew,” he said. “The par- 
able is the best missionary text in the 
Bible. Our first duty is toward the 
heathen who has never heard the gospel.” 
And it is also a natural interpretation of 
the charity worker. The poor are not _ 
among one’s neighbors but among other 
nationalities and in distant parts of the 
city. There are thus good reasons for 
the popularity of Miss Richmond’s inter- 
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pretation. What is there on the other 
side? If we assume that the sufferer was 
not a Jew the act of the Good Samaritan 
is not so disinterested and the priest and 
Levite are not so blameworthy. So far 
‘there seems a loss. But it does illustrate 
real neighborliness in the clearest way. 
We all feel more neighborly when we 
meet those of our nationality or city in 
distant places. An American in Berlin 
will do more for other Americans than 
he would at home. Neighborliness is 
then at its best; and Christ could not have 
picked out a clearer application of the 
principle he wished to emphasize. 

What is the one thing to be placed on 
a par with love of God? Is it a love of 
one’s neighbor or of distant peoples with 
whom intergroupal relations are alone 
possible? The reader can decide this for 
himself. I would not raise the point 
were it not a good method of approach 
to the views that separate me from Miss 
Richmond. 

I hold that true neighborliness is now 
as in Christ’s time the one important 
element in character building. All else 
shall be added to him who is really neigh- 
borly, but the really neighborly are not 
those whom Miss Richmond describes. 
She is so eager to drive home a lesson 
about charity that she overlooks the real 
basis on which character rests. 

If character were a group of inherited 
traits coming to us from our ancestors 
so that we were born with it instead of 
having it impressed on us by our life and 
surroundings, there would be no need of 
intimate family and personal relations. 
But if good qualities have to be fanned 
into life by favoring circumstances—if 
none of us is strong by himself, and the 
weakest of us show noble traits when 
friends and good conditions give nurture 
and protection, an intense groupal life 
is demanded to raise character to its 
highest level of usefulness. A neighbor- 
hood is a group of like minded people 
putting their similarities in the fore- 
ground and thus evoking a common con- 
sciousness that is the basis of all groupal 
pleasures. Out of these similarities 
grow standards that become impressed 
on all members and thus the pleasure of 
social activity becomes the basis of social 
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morality. Morality is based on social 
pleasures not on social restraints. Neigh- 
bors are people of similar interests and 
of like ability. The nearer they are alike 
the more will be their mutual influence 
and the higher will be the group stand- 
ards. We are what our neighbors make 
us and they are only good when our in- 
tense efforts go out to them in ever 
unfailing service. I am my neighbor’s 
keeper and he is mine. We are both 
good when neighbors and we are both 
bad when neighborly ties are broken. 
Neither he nor I can exist alone. Serv- 
ice for service, kindness for kindness, 
love for love. Do for others before 
they do for you. This is neighborliness 
and this alone can evoke character and 
elevate moral standards. 

All this is a commonplace not worth 
while repeating if it were not for the fact 
that in large nations new social relations 
arise that cannot be met by neighborli- 
ness. We cannot be friendly with a 
whole city as we could be in a small vil- 
lage. Neighborliness is intense and 
grows with similarity of taste and equal- 
ity of ability. We cannot dilute it with 
dissimilarity and inequality without los- 
ing the very element in it that ennobles 
our characters. The cost is too high if we 
build up cities at the expense of charac- 
acter and groupal morality. We need in- 
tergroupal relations but we must base 
them on their own foundation and not 
upon a perversion of neighborly instincts 
and motives. Great peoples and the in- 
tergroupal relations must appeal to qual- 
ities in human nature other than those 
evoked by sympathy and equality if great 
aggregations of people are to be a bless- 
ing to those who enter them. The city 
man must be more than the villager. He 
must have motives that bind him to the 
dissimilar as well as to those like himself. 

The contrast we are seeking lies in citi- 
zenship. Neighborliness is groupal: citi- 
zenship is intergroupal. Neighborliness 
binds. the similar citizenship binds the 
dissimilar. Neighborliness is sympathy 
and love: citizenship arises from interest 
and co-operation. I am a neighbor with 
those who live where I live: I ama citizen 
with those who work where I work. 

The keynote to neighborliness lies in a 
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harmony of personal taste and feeling ; 
that of citizenship lies in a harmony of 
interest and activity. The two thus differ 
in origin: they also differ in ends. 
Neighborliness ends in the elevation of 
character ; citizenship in improved condi- 
tions. There is also a separate series of 
steps leading from origin to end. Neigh- 
borliness starts in friendly pity due to the 
presence of misfortune or to loneliness. 
Either of these conditions evokes sympa- 
thy which in turn develops that sentiment 
of similarity which Professor Giddings 
has called consciousness of kind. The 
resulting morality is goodness and the 
activity it promotes is service. When all 
these are evoked by intense neighborly 
reactions we attain the end we name char- 
acter. So much for neighborliness. The 
contrasted series that promotes citizen- 
ship begins in the economic realm. No 
efficient production is possible without co- 
operation and the feeling upon which it 
depends is a faith in humanity. Co- 
operation and faith lead to organization 
and it in turn demands efficiency as a 
condition of success. An inefficient good 
man may command our respect as a 
neighbor but no inefficient official or 
workman can escape condemnation. Ef- 
ficiency creates income by changing states 
of deficit to those of surplus and thus 
the citizen feels a new impulse which he 
is able to gratify. He gets more satis- 
faction in giving to public ends than in 
personal consumption. He becomes gen- 
erous and helps the state and other or- 
ganizations by giving income instead of 
personal service. The two thus supple- 
ment each other and make a higher type 
of man than either could make alone. I 
put the two series in parallel columns so 
that the reader can see the force of the 
contrast more clearly and compare each 
member of the series with the correspond- 
ing member of the other series: 


Neighborliness Citizenship 

Pity Harmony of interests 
Sympathy Faith in humanity 
Consciousness of kind Organization 
Goodness Efficiency 

Service Generosity 

Character Improved conditions. 


The two ends of civilization are thus 
provided for, each with its own appro- 
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priate institutions. I say institutions 
consciously for neighborliness to-day is 
fostered by institutions as fully as is citi- 
zenship. In Christ’s time the church and 
state both feared the growth of smaller 
units. A meeting of the like-minded for 
mutual improvement was regarded as 
conspiracy and suppressed. To-day 
there are innumerable small groups each 
fostering some special interest in which 
like-minded people enter and are built up 
in character, feeling. and sentiment. 
Charactér building is no longer based on 
sacrifice but is due to the pleasant stimu- 
lus of friendly groups and kindly co-op- 
eration. We rise in character with our 
friends through the standards of service 
and love which groupal relations evoke. 
Neighborliness is now as institutional as 
is the state or church but the basis is dif- 
ferent for it binds the similar while they 
harmonize the dissimilar and suppress the 
discordant. 

An illustration of this is the modern 
socialized university where in addition 
to the buildings and apparatus which all 
see and the classes and teachers with 
which all are familiar, there are a multi- 
tude of social organizations that arouse 
a consciousness of unity among the 
students. I have just seen a list of these 
in one university and I was astounded at 
their number which it took pages merely 
to enumerate. There were boating, hunt- 
ing, golf, debating, missionary societies 
and an endless list of others each appeal- 
ing to some special group and cultivating 
a spirit of friendliness among its mem- 
bers. These groups all set standards and 
elevate the moral tone of the university 
above the level to which any group of 
professors could raise it no matter how 
eloquent or learned they might be. 

Different as is the field and the people 
for which they work, the methods of char- 
acter building used in social settlements 
are the same as in universities. Doubt- 
less the first dwellers in settlements were 
actuated by pure friendly motives and had 
no design of creating or developing in- 
stitutions. But every true settlement 
soon advances beyond this stage. Clubs 
and classes are formed, the like-minded, 
are united in groups for mutual improve- 
ment and elevation of character, and soon 
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a series of institutions appears that rivals 
that of universities in its variety. 
Churches act on the same plan wherever 
the modern spirit breaks down the tradi- 
tion and usages coming from the distant 
past. Religious-societies of infinite varie- 
ty arise, each suited to the need of some 
special class, and individuals become true 
neighbors by the intimate contact these 
groups afford. 

Thus in innumerable ways the neigh- 
borly spirit is evoked by the blending of 
the like-minded into small social groups. 
The aim is pleasure but the intensity of 
the restraint that the group places on in- 
dividuals increases with the permanence 
of the organization and its success in get- 
ting for its members the ends they seek. 
Character comes from internal and not 
from external restraint. Its forces are 
groupal not intergroupal ; they are pleas- 
ures not duties. 

I am sorry Miss Richmond thinks I 
have spoken “slightingly” of service- 
altruism. I do indeed limit its field, for I 
hold that personal service is effective only 
when given to those like one’s self. My 
students and the members of my faculty 
are my real neighbors who make me 
better by their activity and I in turn do 
something to aid them. This is natural 
and upbuilding, but it is not the end—tt is 
hardly the beginning of social activity 
because beyond the groups in which we 
are individually active is the great pub- 
lic which is without, or at best but par- 
tially supplied with the neighborly protec- 
tion of similar groups in their own local- 
ities. How can they be so organized 
that they can have the same friendly 
grouping enjoyed by the few who are 
favored like ourselves? 

It is here that Miss Richmond and I 
begin to differ. She would have us go 
out and be friendly with this great mass 
of citizens differing from ourselves. She 
thus puts friendly visiting in the fore as 
the duty of the well-to-do and the need 
of the poverty stricken. In my opinion 
the need of the poor is not for advice but 
for a better environment, and the duty 
of the rich is not to spend an occasional 
half day in moralizing to the poor, but 
to give a definite part of their income to 
improve the conditions under which the 
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poor live. If these conditions are 
changed, the neighborly relations among 
the poor will spring up naturally and 
they will thereby be elevated in character 
without our direct aid. They cannot, 
however, remove the crushing weight of 
bad conditions; here our money is of 
more use than our time. Intergroupal 
relations are dependent on favorable en- 
vironmental conditions and hence to meet 
the complex situations that large cities 
create we must pass over from neighbor- 
liness to citizenship and make income not 
service our great agent. Citizenship de- 
mands organization on a large scale. 
Mere goodness must be replaced by effi- 
ciency and the trained paid agent must 
replace the voluntary visitor who satis- 
fies her curiosity at the expense of those 
she meets, and in the end loses her faith 
in humanity or turns socialist. I say this 
because the cases of a charity society are 
the worst that one meets. They either 
represent the frauds that demand repres- 
sion or those instances of crushing mis- 
fortune due to bad conditions which no 
individual can remove. Put an untrained 
worker in contact with either of these 
classes and she loses zeal. The fraud 
makes her cynical and the suffering of 
the helpless victim of circumstance shakes 
her confidence in the social order. 

A recent instance which such a worker 
brought to my notice will illustrate. A 
woman who earned her living scrubbing 
office floors caught tuberculosis, went to 
a sanatorium where they took all her sav- 
ings and finally discharged her as cured. 
She went back to her old occupation and 
in three days had severe hemorrhages. 
What was the friendly visitor to do? I 
soon found that nothing would really 
satisfy her mind but a general upheaval 
of society and a new social order. And 
this is just the attitude we force on well 
disposed young people when they are 
placed in a situation arousing deep emo- 
tions without the training that will point 
out a way of relief. It is far better to 
advise them to do their work in social 
settlements; for there are met the more 
hopeful cases, those who have courage 
and strength enough to find a way to 
sane living if a friendly hand is given. I 
see no place, however, for that well 
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meaning but badly advised person who 
goes aimlessly about inspecting dirty chil- 
dren and advising mothers not to buy 
soothing syrup. Miss Richmond seems 
to realize the helplessness of this isolat- 
ed wanderer; for she would have. her 
readers insert in the blank pages of her 
book the many local institutions that can 
give aid. If the institutions founded on 
income-altruism are to give the relief, is 
it not better to have their trained agents 
look up the cases needing aid? The well 
disposed individual can be of much more 
use among people in her own vicinity and 
in institutions like the church or social 
settlement where true groupal relations 
are fostered. 

Charity organization should be in real- 
ity what its name implies. It should bind 
together the various local units into a 
larger whole so that the generosity of 
a great city shall effectively reach the 
needy. It should not have a special creed 
that makes it appeal only to those who 
have not found a place in some local 
group. Everyone should be both neigh- 
borly and generous. He should serve 
those like himself and with his income 
help to place all that need it under the up- 
building influence of a good environment. 
Service and generosity will thus blend 
into a harmonious whole, and a higher 
citizenship will be created in which an 
adequate expression is given to all our 
feelings and interests. 


Further Attacks on The 
Tenement House Law. 


Emily Wayland Dinwiddie. 


Two objectionable bills to amend the 
Tenement House Act have recently been 
introduced in the New York Legislature. 
The first! would create a commission for 
New York and another for Buffalo, to 
which any owner or agent might appeal 
if he felt himself aggrieved by any order 
of the New York Tenement House De- 
partment or the Buffalo Board of Health 
in regard to a tenement house erected be- 
fore 1901. The commission would have 
full power to modify the law or to limit 
or suspend its application as affecting 
'Assembly 708, Strauss. 
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such houses. If enacted, this bill would 
practically do away with the law in rela- 
tion to the 82,000 tenement houses al- 
ready in existence in 1901, since its en- 
forcement or non-enforcement in these 
would be wholly a matter of discretion. 
It would mean that when the Tenement 
House Department, as required by law, 
issued to a landlord an order to have va- 
cated, dark, ill-ventilated cellar rooms, 
damp and unfit for habitation; to provide 
an adequate water supply on every floor; 
to repair a leaking roof; to provide ad- 
ditional simple means of lighting and ven- 
tilation for dark halls and dark interior 
rooms; to replace privy sinks by decent 
sanitary accommodations; to supply 
means of escape in case of fire, or to re- 
move houses of prostitution from the 
tenement buildings, the landlord would 
have a right to appeal from the order 
and the commission would have full au- 
thority to set aside the law. The experi- 
ence of New York in the past has unfor- 
tunately shown that where such authority 
is. possessed it is almost invariably exer- 
cised to the full. Previous to 1901, for 
example, the old law prescribed the maxi- 
mum percentage of a tenement house lot 
which might be built upon, but allowed 
the authorities in exceptional cases to 
increase it. The exception became the 
rule and out of several hundred new 
buildings examined by the Tenement 
House Commission of 1900, not more 
than one per cent had the prescribed nec- 
essary space left vacant for light and air. 
Even if the commission did not choose 
to set aside the law, undoubtedly a very 
great amount of time would be lost and 
money would be spent in the hearing of 
appeals from entirely just orders. It will 
be remembered that many tenement house 
owners have vigorously fought measures 
to compel them to provide adequate wa- 
ter supply and to replace school sinks by 
proper sanitary accommodations. 

The other bill? would permit interior 
cellar rooms without windows to the out- 
er air in houses built before 1901, to be 
occupied as kitchens or bedrooms, or 
for any other living purposes, if they 
have a fifteen square foot window or al- 
cove opening connecting with an adjoin- 
2 Assembly 737, Strauss. 
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ing room which either opens to the outer 
air or itself connects by a similar window 
or alcove opening with an outside room; 
that is, a landlord might rent to a family 
as their sleeping, cooking, or eating quar- 
ters, or all three, a cellar room, the sole 
light and air for which came through two 
intervening rooms. The cellar room at 
best has an extremely doubtful claim to 
be considered a sanitary and safe habi- 
tation, but such rooms as would be 
permitted by this bill deserve unquali- 
fied condemnation. 


The Outlook for the 
Average Man’ 


Reviewed by Arthur B. Reeve 


Again we have a “new view” of civil- 
ization, though rather economic and polit- 
ical in this latest volume by Dr. Shaw 
than social as Dr. Patten has emphasized 
it in The New Basis of Civilization. One 
may perhaps justly accuse Dr. Shaw of 
being over-optimistic but one must also 
pardon him, for optimism is the rule to- 
day. For three years we have been sur- 
feited with “muckrake” literature ; to-day 
we are playing the game under new rules. 
We have given up destruction for its 
own sake and entered on a period in the 
main constructive. We are building 
up,—though sometimes it is necessary 
to tear down in order to do so—but never- 
theless we are building up. 

It is this constructive change that is 
set forth in Dr. Shaw’s five chapters on 
the relation of the individual to present 
social, economic, and political conditions 
in the United States. 


We are in the very thick of newspaper 
sensations and industrial and political tur- 
moil just now, because these evils of wealth 
control] and of corporate management have 
been coming into the light as never before. 
But it is not the time for a depressed view 
of American life and affairs. Exposure and 
criticism had to precede thoroughgoing re- 
lief. And it is not when evils are in the 
process of remedy that there is most ground 
for discouragement, though the process may 
be highly disturbing and painful while it 
lasts. 

!'The Outlook for the Average Man, by Albert Shaw. 

240. Price, $1.50. This book may be obtained at 
publisher’s price through CHARITIES AND THE CoMm- 
MONS. 
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The main thesis of Dr. Shaw is that 
the pioneering period of American his- 
tory is over; now we must organize and 
specialize. Hitherto we have been ex- 
tensive, but now we must be intensive as 
well. The day of the industrial buccaneer 
is past. Now, instead of this sort of rank 
individualism, we must have the higher 
individualism of co-operation. At least 
we must have “balanced selfishness,” as 
someone has put it recently. In short, to- 
day we are a mature country and we have 
just awakened to the fact. But, it is 
objected, people will not co-operate ; they 
must have the incentive of great money 
rewards. Dr. Shaw regards the multi- 
millionaire merely as a by-product, and 
as for people demanding great money re- 
wards to do their best— 


Clergymen, professors, lawyers of the bet- 
ter class, physicians, engineers, architects, 
and even journalists and newspapermen who 
do work of a professional grade—all persons, 
moreover, engaged worthily and usefully in 
any sphere of education, philanthropy or 
public service—the people who choose to 
spend their lives in these and kindred call- 
ings, may be said to form the advance 
guard of the social order that is yet to be. 
Taking them on the average, they have 
neither wealth nor poverty, and they give 
their best efforts to kinds of work which are 
satisfactory in themselves. Such kinds of 
work to a very large extent have attached 
to them fixed or customary livelfhoods that 
come of themselves where intelligent and 
faithful service is rendered to the commun- 
ity. I am confident that the tendency in 
many other fields of endeavor will be toward 
some such non-competitive and permanent 
standards of income, with comparative fix- 
ity of tenure and opportunity to render de- 
votion to the work for its own sake.... 

I affirm, without the slightest doubt or hes- 
itation, that in many lines of activity affect- 
ing the community at large it is possible to 
secure as high a degree of efficiency in non- 
competitive and public service as in service 
under the spur of competitive struggle and 
personal ambition. It is a great mistake to 
undervalue men’s motives. Money-getting 
is only one of many springs of human ac- 
tion; and for my part I have long since be- 
come convinced that the sense of public re- 
sponsibility brings out high qualities in men 
that might in those same individuals have 
lain dormant in strictly private occupations. 


All things—law, business, medicine, 
etc.—are being organized in our day. 
How are they to be controlled? 


Three methods of future control are read- 
ily conceivable. One method is that of con- 
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trol by individuals or by syndicates com- 
posed by comparatively few men, whose for- 
tunes may be told in hundreds or in thous- 
ands of millions. The second method is that 
of the radical enlargement of the functions 
of the political community, so that the peo- 
ple themselves, organized as the city, the 
state, the nation, may assume control, one 
after another, of the great common services 
of supply, and the great businesses and in- 
dustries. The third method is that of the 
gradual distribution of the shares of stock 
of industrial corporations among the work- 
ers themselves and the people at large, until 
in one service or industry after another there 
shall have come into being something like a 
co-operative system, managed on representa- 
tive principles, and analogous in some meas- 
ure to the carrying on of our political in- 
stitutions. 


Dr. Shaw thinks we shall have some- 
thing of all three and “I think it true, 
also,” he adds, “that the margin of op- 
portunity for obtaining very exceptional 
advantage over one’s fellows in some par- 
ticular directions is also to be dimin- 
ished.” Here Dr. Shaw hits the nail 
squarely on the head, for this idea natur- 
ally leads on to the abolition of poverty 
by distributing downward among the 
masses more equitably their just share of 
the great modern increase in wealth. 

The prevention of poverty is more 
‘readily possible to-day than ever before, 
believes Dr. Shaw. Once only a few 
were rich, powerful and dominant, a few 
learned and refined, and the great mass 
were in slavish subjection because of ig- 
norance and poverty. 

The past century has revolutionized every- 
thing. And the chief agency of human 
emancipation has been the creation of 
wealth or capital in the modern sense, due 
to a series of innovations following one an- 
other rapidly, and best characterized in a 
word by reference to the utilization of steam 


power, the development of the factory sys- 
tem and the building of railroads. 


Free education might well have been 
added. Dr. Shaw adds: 


The great economic achievement of the 
past generation has been the relative abol- 
ition of poverty. I take frank and straight- 
forward issue with those who hold that the 
accumulation of great fortunes in this coun- 
try has been simultaneous with the impov- 
erishment of the masses. 


This is an example of the perhaps over- 
optimism of Dr. Shaw. But whether one 
agrees with it or not, one must agree 
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that, with modern wealth, never has pov- 
erty before been so readily possible of 
abolition. This is a time for energy, not 
for anxiety. Dr. Shaw illustrates what 
he means by citing the “new South”: 


It is poverty that has kept the South so 
backward, and it is poverty alone that ex- 
plains the illiteracy and the lawlessness not 
merely of the Kentucky mountains, but of 
great areas in other states as well. Good 
schools cannot be supported in regions like 
those, for the palpable reason that the tax- 
able wealth of an entire school district can- 
not yield enough to pay the salary of @ 
teacher. But when modern business invades 
those uplands, utilizes the water power now 
wasted, opens the mines, builds cotton fac- 
tories or foundries, the situation changes al- 
most as if by magic. 


There will, indeed, ensue a brief period of — 


disturbance, due to changed social conditions 
—to women and children in factories, and 
other things of incidental or serious disad- 
vantage. But, as against a survival of the 
sort of life that was widely prevalent a cen- 
tury or two ago, all the phenomena of our 
modern industrial life make their appear- 
ance in full development. 

The one-room cabin gives place to the little 
house of several rooms. ‘There is rapid. dif 
fusion of those minor comforts and agen- 
cies which make for self-respect and personal 
and family advancement. The advent of 
capital, that is to say, of taxable property, is 
speedily followed by the good school house 
and the good teacher. 


Thus finally out of even the much- 
abused factory system Dr. Shaw can see 
a millennium coming. 


The future belongs clearly to the workers, 
and they in due time will become the asso- 
ciated capitalists. I believe that it will 
come to be a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence whether the political society that we 
call the state gradually absorbs the indus- 
trial organization, or whether the two shall 
run on indefinitely side by side. In either 
case the principles of democracy must have 
a higher potency than ever; and more than 
ever they must rest upon the basis of a uni- 
versal training for citizenship and for hon- 
orable membership in the local and the gen- 
eral community. 1 


Apparently, then, as Dr. Shaw sees it, 
it is simply a question of paying our 
money and taking our choice whether 
we shall have social reform by evolution 
or by revolution, for social reform we 
shall have. He prefers evolution, and be- 
lieves in it. Certainly if it is not to be 
by evolution it will then be by revolution. 
We have paid our money. 
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FIREPROOF ROOMS FOR RECORDS 


To THE EpITor: 

In the early morning of January 24, Port- 
land’s city building burned to the ground 
and many valuable records were destroyed. 
Not the least valuable of these were the 
1,980 records of families in the Associated 
Charities office. The complete loss of all 
our records has impressed upon me the ne- 
cessity that records of such vital import- 
ance be kept always in fireproof rooms. The 
Portland city clerk’s records were in a room 
partially fireproof and there was opportunity 
to save nearly all of them. 

I believe that our experience has shown 
that any charitable association having rec- 
ords of great value in the treatment of fam- 
ilies is taking an unjustifiable risk in keep- 
ing those records in a room that is not fire- 
proof and that other societies ought to profit 
by our experience. 

H. S. BRAUCHER. 
General Secretary Associated Charities, Port- 
land, Me. 


A MUSICAL CRIME 


To THE EDITOR: 

It was in front of the house; it was told 
to “pass on.” It did, only to start in again 
about ten houses farther up the street. The 
householder listened, or rather tried not to 
listen, till those wretched discordant strains 
were lost in the distance. It was a worn-out, 
out-of-tune, fall-to-pieces hand organ, or so- 
called hurdy-gurdy. 

This brief description at once is recognized 
by all. But you say, “Surely you do not mean 
to condemn the organ grinder? He is the 
poor children’s friend! He is the penny 
philanthropist!” And then, because we have 
seemed severe, thoughts of that dear old 
story, Christy’s Old Organ, come to me, and 
we wonder why we spoke. 

It is just here that we would call atten- 
tion to this question. It is because we be- 
lieve in good street music, and because we 
object to poor, that we speak. In cities 
noted and high in musical culture, support- 
ing musical institutes in which all delight 
to honor, it is doubly important that a high 
standard of street machines should be de- 
manded. 

The educational advantages of good music 
are being especially emphasized throughout 
the country at large, but the education of 
children is not all within schoolroom walls. 
The street is far too popular for the best 
good of our children, but we must remember 
that the street is the only playground of 
many homes. Hence the street organ or 
piano has its work, and should have. We 
would not do away with it, but we would 
do away with some of the wretched organ- 
isms of discordant sound which go about our 
cities on two or four wheels. 
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Some cities have a musical official commit- 
tee for testing these very instruments. A li- 
cense to play there means a true and harmon- 
ious machine. A rendering of The Holy City, 
which so fills one with nervous wretchedness 
and irritable feeling as to suggest that other 
abiding place, constantly repeats itself on a 
near-by corner. Perhaps the owner or grinder 
is himself deaf, but men, women and chil- 
dren in general are not, and they have to 
take it. 

A farmer found that in looking over his 
winter apples that some ignorant helper had 
put in the decayed fruit with the sound. 
He at once ordered them picked over, with 
the remark, “Throw out the bad; give the 
good a chance.” This is the sentiment we 
express. Let the street children have good 
music, but that the good may “have a 
chance” let us “throw out the bad.” God 
gave no song bird a discordant note, and 
perhaps a proper law and enforcement as to 
the exclusion of harrowing street-organs 
might win back more of the sweet and 
cheering feathering tribe to our cities. 

JOHN TIMOTHY STONE. 

Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, Bal- 

timore, Md. 


WORCESTER’S NO LICENSE VOTE 


To THE EDIToR: 

I have read with interest your editorial 
of The Onslaught on the Saloon. You say 
there that your journal has not done its 
full duty in the cause of temperance, and it 
seems to me that this is true; for though 
you certainly have many good causes to 
champion, the drink curse is perhaps the 
most fundamental of them all. 

Two years ago, taking the state as a whole, 
there was a license majority of 15,000. Last 
year this was reduced by 8,000 and this year 
in the city campaigns, the surprising gain 
of 20,000 was made, so that today there is a 
no-license majority throughout the state of 
13,000; and we are expecting that the town 
campaigns will push this up still more. 

Only once before in the history of local 
option in Massachusetts has there been such 
a marked gain for no-license, and that was 
in 1893. Of our thirty-three cities, seven- 
teen have now voted no-license, and 1893 
is the only other time when the majority of 
the cities have thus voted. 

Worcester, after sixteen years of license, 
voted no-license, and thus will become after 
May 1, I think, the largest city in the world 
without the legalized selling of liquor. 

Rosert H. MAaagwoon, 

Secretary Massachusetts No-License League. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE GIRL 


To THE EDITOR: 

In your issue of January 11, after quoting 
from an article on the life of the depart- 
ment store girl you comment as follows: 

“Tt is hard to believe that the Miss Curtis 
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of whom Miss Knipe writes ‘is wholly typical 
of the average shop girl.’ That there are 
stores and shops in which conditions exist 
similar to those described, there is not a 
doubt, but the author should visit some of 
the great department stores of the large 
cities and towns and see the efforts for the 
betterment of employes that are being suc- 
cessfully made. Perhaps she would then 
modify Miss Curtis’s statement that ‘they 
own you body and soul when you work in a 
department store.’” 

Perhaps in this connection you would like 
to publish some statements made by Ray- 
mond Robins in his lecture at Cooper Union 
on which I took notes. He said: “In a good 
many department stores—not all—over the 
way that leads to the bargain counters, where 
girls are paid the least, should be inscribed 
the legend, ‘All girls who enter here are on 
their way to the brothel.” I do not say 
that all of them go there, but the conditions 
are such as invite them to go there. There 
was a hotel near a department store whose 
license I helped to get taken away. During 
one noon hour twenty-nine girls from that 
department store were seen to go into that 
hotel wineroom. 

“In my ward in Chicago, seventy per cent 
of all the women who break down from ner- 
yous prostration, break down between Jan- 
uary 1 and January 10, from the Christmas 
overtime. And how are they paid for that 
overtime? Sometimes with supper money, 
twenty-five cents. Sometimes with broken 
food left at noon in the store restaurant. 
And some of these overtime and underpay 
thieves sit in the front seats of our churches. 
It is the meanest roguery in the world today. 
The hod carrier, organized, will make that 
man pay time and a half for every hour of 
overtime, and $4.50 for his eight hour day 
besides. The girl gets twenty-five cents or 
broken scraps for three or four hours over- 
time, and then breaks down. All that girl 
has got on earth is her labor power and her 
clothes. Her employer doesn’t want her 
clothes, so he robs her of her labor power.” 

MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 


5 Washington Street, Hast Orange, N. J. 


A CO-OPERATIVE TENEMENT 


To THE EpIToR: 

In these days of landlord and _ tenant 
strife, an attempt to solve the problem is 
worth noting, The Hast Side House Settle- 
ment in this city, some years ago, organized 
a co-operative House-Owning Association. 
The shares are ten dollars each. They can 
be paid for in one dollar installments. 
Many were taken by members of the Men’s 
Club. Others were taken by friends of the 
movement. Six hundred and seventy were 
taken. A tenement house subject to a 
mortgage, in Hast Seventy-seventh street, 
was bought with the proceeds, and it has 
been owned and managed by the society for 
geven years, with entire success. The stock- 
holders have a preference in the hiring of 
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apartments. The association pays six per 
cent per annum. No complaint of the rents 
hag ever been made. The rents are col- 
lected and the house is managed by an agent 
who is one of the stockholders. There are 
no salaried officers. The agent is paid the 
usual commission of five per cent. 

One feature of the corporation is the set- 
ting aside of a percentage of income to pro- 
vide a fund for the redemption of stock. 
In several instances stockholders have avail- 
ed themselves of this privilege. The stock 
thus redeemed was afterwards sold and the 
fund replenished. 

Why should not the tenants with the aid 
of their settlement friends organize similar 
co-operative societies in different quarters 
and thus settle the rent question for them- 
selves, and learn by experience the respon- 
sibilities which attend the ownership of real 
estate? Forty years’ experience has con- 
vinced me that intelligent and philanthropic 
persons can render no more important so- 
cial service than by buying, owning and 
managing tenement house property. It is 
quite possible to find intelligent and sym- 
pathetic agents who will attend to the de- 
tails. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER. 


New York. 
SIAM’S CIVILIZATION 


To THE EDITOR: 


Your note of October 5, and a compli- 
mentary copy of CHARITIES AND THE COM- 
mons received. I was interested in the ar- 
ticle by Miss Elizabeth Easton on Some Ef- 
fects of Occidental Civilization on the Orient. 

I have resided in Siam a little over twenty- 
one years, and have had a fairly good oppor- 
tunity to observe Siamese life, and the grad- 
ual adoption of occidental ways during that 
period. I have not observed here, to any 
extent, such results as seem to have followed 
the adoption of civilized ways in Persia, in 
the matter of child labor and tuberculosis, 
though in other respects, the process and re- 
sults have been much the same in the two 
countries. 

I should say that child labor has been re- 
lieved rather than increased, and the chil- 
dren are being sent to school and are being 
educated in ever increasing numbers. The 
drudgery of Siamese life has always fallen 
upon the women to a large extent, and the 
girls have had to bear their share of it. 
Female education was disapproved very gen- 
erally, and has not even yet gained general 
favor; though there is a growing sentiment 
in favor of it, and now there are a num- 
ber of schools devoted exclusively to female 
education. The tendency is, therefore, to 
relieve the severity of life for the girl, and 
to redeem the life of the boy from a vicious 
idleness that is worse than hard labor, 

The climate of Siam is so different from 
that of Persia that the introduction of a dif- 
ferent mode of living, or style of architec- 
ture would not be likely to produce the same 
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effects. Certainly the Siamese dress has 
been greatly influenced by contact with the 
Occident. From a state of semi-nudity, they 
have borrowed from the Occidental style of 
dress until they now have a costume that 
is very becoming, complete, and suitable to 
the climate. The dress of the country people 
has changed but little. 

In the cities, the style of architecture has 
also improved, becoming more Occidental in 
appearance, furniture and general comforts; 
but whether in the bamboo hut of the peas- 
ant or in the palace of a prince there is 
usually an abundance of fresh air, the walls 
being provided with abundance of openings 
for free circulation. 

Occidental civilization is to be credited 
with a decided influence for good in the mat- 
ter of dress, style of residence, and general 
Sanitation. However, a less salutary influ- 
ence has perhaps been operating at the same 
time, inducing a hurtful extravagance in the 
lives of those who are essaying to adopt Oc- 
cidental ways. 

Tuberculosis is by no means unknown 
here; in fact it is hardly less prevalent than 
in the Occident. If Occidental civilization is 
in any way responsible for its increase, it 
is probably from the introduction of more 
sedentary habits in the office and in the 
school room. My opinion is that this is to 
some extent true. A few months ago we 
lost our finest teacher, a Siamo-Chinese, on 
account of tuberculosis. Such an effect 
would likely be more noticeable in the Chi- 
nese than in the Siamese, for the latter are 
not naturally so active, being more addicted 
to a life of idleness. 

In other lines there are certain evil ef- 
fects of Occidental influence here that are 
very apparent, and greatly to be regretted 
by all who have the good of mankind at 
heart. 

First, I would mention the large increase 
of the drink habit. The religious principles 
of the Siamese, Buddhists, absolutely forbid 
the use of intoxicating drinks. They have 
never wholly lived up to their principles in 
this regard, but there has been a noticeable 
increase in the use of such drinks recently. 
Nearly all Europeans who come here drink 
more or less. Some seldom touch pure 
water, under the mistaken notion that it is 
not safe. Many of them drink excessively; 
hence great quantities of liquors are im- 
ported and sold, and the Siamese as well as 
the Europeans are becoming increasingly 
addicted to it. The introduction of Euro- 
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One of our subscribers has recently said 
that the range of interest of CHARITIES AND 
THe Commons is not narrow but narrowed, 
almost technical. 

This accusation at least cannot be brought 


against the Broadway Magazine in the Feb-. 
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pean social customs is, in part, responsible 
for this. If it were confined to polite circles 
alone it would not be so deplorable; but, in 
the streets of Bangkok to-day, bottle shops 
are becoming almost as numerous as the 
saloons in the worst portions of our home 
cities. The liquor is not imported by the 
Europeans, but by the native merchants and 
shop keepers; and the extent of its exhi- 
bition in the shops proves the extent of its 
use, as does also the record of crime in the 
city. 

Second, I would mention the perversion of 
family life. To be sure, Siamese family life 
has never been all that could be desired, 
from an Occidental view point; but much of 
the European influence and example certain- 
ly has not tended to produce an improvement 
on the original. Illegitimate marriage re- 
lations and births are so general where Eu- 
ropeans are concerned, that it has almost 
ceased to attract attention; whereas a Euro- 
pean who lives a clean life, outside of the 
recognized religious circles, is considered 
quite remarkable. To the credit of such 
men, however, let it be said that there is a 
fair number of them here, or in any of these 
Oriental cities. But when we have made 
the largest concessions possible, we must 
still acknowledge that in these lines, Occi- 
dental influence has been decidedly hurtful 
to a people of simple life and habits, such 
as the Siamese naturally are. 5 

I am not pessimistic, however, for I be- 
lieve that on the whole Siam has been de- 
cidedly profited by contact with Occidental 
civilization, both ag it is represented here 
by the better class, and as they have seen 
it in Europe and America. For, in recent 
years, the Siamese have traveled a good deal, 
and many of their young men and a few 
young women have been educated abroad. 
It is also true that many of those whose 
influence is not good in the directions men- 
tioned, are still helping to develop the coun- 
try on business, educational and govern- 
mental lines; and by their industry, they are 
setting a splendid example before the Siam- 
ese who are not naturally disposed toward 
those things. 

I note Miss Haston’s reference to Siam, 
and I could corroborate her statements by 
giving examples of distinguished service on 
the part of physicians and others. 


W. G. McoCrure. 


Principal of the Bangkok Christian High 
School. 


of Things 


ruary issue cf which Mabel Potter Daggett 
touches on subjects in our field in an article 
entitled New York’s Strain on the Purse 
Strings. One wonders if her computations 
on the club man who spends $100,000 a 
year, and the young married couple who 
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struggle along eating two meals a day on 
$4,000 per annum are as deceptive in ap- 
pearance as those on the lower Hast Side 
family of five who pay four dollars a month 
rent for “decent” accommodation: 
spirit of sociological investigation is made 
by the author to enter the door of the United 
Charities Building and get this apparently 
astounding statement from six trained 
social workers. If the spirit had omitted 
the pretense of consulting the workers, and 
had merely turned to their back files of 
Cuanrities, she would have found an article 
written a year and a half ago by Miss Caro- 
line Goodyear, -giving a careful estimate 
of the cost of living of a working man’s 
family. 

In our narrowed and technical maga- 
zine Miss Goodyear mentions that the four 
dollars pays for one room for one month, 
not for the whole accommodation of the 
family of five. It would seem advisable if 
Miss Daggett, in writing to her larger and 
more popular audience would be equally ex- 
plicit if she wants her article to appear au- 
thentic. 


* * * 


The Citizen’s Union of New York city be- 
gan publication in January of a monthly 
magazine named for itself and published “‘to 
establish and maintain continuous communi- 
cation between the city committee and the 
general membership of the Citizen’s Union.” 
The editor mentions the difficulty of securing 
the attendance of members at district meet- 
ings, and the attendant lack of full informa- 
tion as to the union’s activities and position 
on public questions. The publication, it is 
believed, will overcome this difficulty, and 
be a factor in “the campaign for the control 
of New York to be waged in 1909, which 
promises to be the most momentous in our 
history. To say that it will be a fight for 
an empire is no mere hyperbole. The con- 
trol of an annual expenditure verging on 
$150,000,000 appeals in equal measure to im- 
agination and cupidity.... It will menace 
the livelihood of thousands of officeholders 
whose political activity will need no artificial 
stimulus... . From present indications at 
the same election a revised charter and con- 
stitutional amendments enlarging the city’s 
power to incur indebtedness for public 
works of a remunerative character will be 
submitted for adoption or rejection.” The 
first issue contains a review of the union’s 
activities entitled A Ten Years’ Struggle for 
Better Municipal Conditions, a report of the 
December grand jury, the ballot reform com- 
mittee, Governor Hughes’s message, an ad- 
dress by William H. Langdon, district attor- 
ney of San Francisco, announcement of lec- 
tures, and quotations from other publica- 
tions. 

# * * 

In an exhaustive article in The Medical 
Examiner and General Practitioner, Freder- 
ick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., discusses 
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Dust as a Factor in Occupation Mortality. | 
He considers the subject in the following 
occupations: Street cleaners, drivers and 
teamsters, street railway motormen, subway 
employes, letter carriers, domestic service, 
bookkeepers and clerks, jewelers, gold leaf 
manufacturers, foundrymen and moulders, 
cement manufacturers, and plasterers and 
paperhangers. Mr. Hoffman believes that 
“the sanitary dangers of air contaminated 
by disease-breeding germs are probably not 
as serious as generally assumed, while the 
destructive effects of the dust-laden air of. 
factories and workshops are a readily deter- 
mined menace to health and life. Indoors, 
and in particular in factories and workshops, 
the conditions are much more favorable to 
the keeping alive and rapid spread of dust- 
breeding germs, influenced, of course, to a 
large extent, by the character of the dust 
and other constituent parts of the atmo- 
sphere. Those who live most of their time 
out-of-doors have a decided advantage over 
those who are compelled to spend their work- 
ing hours inside the home, the office, the fac- 
tory, or the workshop, and all that sanitary 
science can suggest or that sanitary legisla- 
tion can regulate and change, should be 
done to mitigate the hardships of those- who 
suffer in life and health from the results of 
conditions over which they themselves have 
very little actual control.” 

In conclusion‘he says: “It is evident that 
dusty trades, in particular, exact a heavy toll 
in human life at a period when such lives 
have their highest economic value. The loss 
to the nation cannot be even approximately 
estimated upon the fragmentary data avail- 
able, while the suffering and sorrow of the 
class affected is equally incalculable. Far- 
reaching changes and improvements are nec 
essary in factory construction and in the 
sanitary conditions under which labor in 
dusty trades is carried on. Much has been 
done, it is true, but as yet the condition as 
to air, ventilation and light, are often very 
far from satisfactory, and efforts tending in 
this direction are not as promising of good 
results as would be desirable.” 

* * * 

The Washington Star states that Homer 
Folks, the secretary of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, referred in a 
recent address to the awkwardness that 
charity workers feel in making public ap-’ 
peals for funds. 

“And few charity workers,’ Mr. Folks 
added, “can carry off that awkwardness with 
the neatness of the colored preacher who re- 
minded his congregation that: 

“‘Brudren, Ah kain’t preach hyah an’ 
board in heb’n.’” 

(Editor of Cuarrties to Mr. Folks: “May 
we run this in the “Trend of Things?” 

Homer Folks to the Editor of CHARITIES: 
“Yes, though I did not say so.’’) 

* * & 


The Chicago News approves editorially a 
suggestion recently made in an address be- 
fore the City Club that one of the duties of 
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modern charities is to throw light on the 
actual causes of distress. “Through their 
publications, interviews, and public address- 
es,” says the News, “charity workers, in- 
cluding social settlement residents, are tell- 
ing all classes, including the wage workers, 
but particularly the well-to-do and wealthy, 
the main facts about that part of poverty 
which can be prevented through action by 
municipal, state and national departments 
government, both legislative and execu- 
ive. 

“The work they do in providing relief 
for those in want is immediate. The work 
they do as interpreters of the social and in- 
dustrial situation, identifying the forces 
operating to produce existing conditions, 
-gives promise for the future. Their ex- 
planations of what they see tend to provide 
the public with a basis for common action 
on behalf of the common welfare.” 


Notes 


Conference of Jewish Charities—A tenta- 
tive program and dates have been settled for 
the next biennial meeting of the National 
Conference of Jewish Charities. It will be 
held at Richmond on the two days preceding 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The program is to be made 
up largely of discussions instead of papers. 
The majority of the sessions will have one 
paper followed by two five-minute discus- 
sions and the balance of the time will be 
devoted to a general expression of opinion. 
A conference scholarship is maintained and 
it has been awarded this year to Joseph 
Pedott, a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, and for some years assistant to the late 
Mr. Rubovitz of the Chicago United Hebrew 
Charities. Mr. Pedott has also been engaged 
in educational work in Chicago. He is at 
present studying at a German University 
-and acquainting himself with the situation 
of the Russian Jews through the medium of 
-the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. When 
‘he returns in about a year he will be ex- 
pected to devote himself to some phase of 
Jewish charitable work. Mr. Lipsky of the 
Chicago Hebrew Institute and Mr. Billikopf 
of the Kansas City United Charities are 
former conference scholars. 

The officers of the conference are Nathan 
Bijur, president; Mrs. Emma Eckhaus of 

-Indianapolis and Bernard Ginsburg of De- 
troit, vice-presidents; Bernard Greensfelder 
of St. Louis, treasurer, and Solomon Lowen- 
stein of New York, secretary. 


' Hebrew Orphan Asylum’s New Official.— 
Lionel J. Simmons has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum of New York city. The appointment 
has especial interest in that Mr. Simmons 
was aformer inmate of the institution. He is 
a graduate of the College of the City of 
New York; he has taught in the public 
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schools and has had many years’ experience 
as a governor of the boys in the institution. 


Harrisburg’s New WSociety—The Associ- 
ated Charities of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has recently been organized. The 
constitution covers a broad field, provid- 
ing that the society shall serve not only as a 
center of intercommunication, but that it 
shall carry on social and sanitary reforms. 
The various charitable institutions and so- 
cieties of the city have been requested to 
name representatives who shall act as vice- 
presidents of the societies. The society 
seems to start out with the hearty support 
of the business men. Ex-mayor Vance Mc- 
Cormick has been elected president, and the 
present mayor, EH. Z. Gross, is on the board 
of directors. The other officers are: Secre- 
tary, David E. Tracy; treasurer, Henderson 
Gilbert. The other members of the board 
are James B. Bailey, Donald ‘McCormick, 
Miss Mary K. Calder, Mrs. R. C. Neal, Rev. 
George I. Browne and Mahlon Evans. 


Epworth Home for Working Girls.—Ep- 
worth House, a home for working girls of 
New York city, earning not more than ten 
dollars a week, has been established by the 
Epworth League of the New York district 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
home is at 239 East 32nd street and has 
accommodations for eighteen girls. It was 
opened on January 1. “Christian principles 
and moral suasion, under the lead of a house 
mother are the only rules.” Each girl has 
a latch key, may come and go when she likes 
and may entertain her friends in the par- 
lors at her own discretion. Four dollars a 
week is charged if a girl has a roommate, 
and $4.50 if she lives alone. This charge 
includes everything except laundry work, 
for which a charge of seventy-five cents a 
month is made. 


Canadian Social Reform Council.—During 
the past year or so there has been a move- 
ment for the union of all the churches and 
the temperance and labor organizations in 
Canada for the effective prosecution of moral 
and social reform. The first to make a 
start was the Methodist Church of Canada, 
which appointed a representative committee 
and selected Rev. Dr. Chown, of Toronto, as 
secretary and organizer. The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada followed by appointing 
a similar committee and selecting Rev. Dr. 
Shearer as its active agent and director. 
During the last week in December a confer- 
ence was held in Toronto, at which there 
were duly appointed representatives from 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Baptist and Congregational Churches, the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, the Dominion Tem- 
perance Alliance, the Trades and Labor 
Council of Canada and the Dominion 
Grange and Farmers’ Association. All 
these organizations agreed to unite in work 
for the promotion of moral and social re 
forms approved of by the various societies. 
They will insist particularly on the en- 
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forcement of the liquor laws, the revision 
of the criminal code, suppression of gamb- 
ling, abolition of child-labor, etc. The union 
of these powerful organizations for the study 
of social conditions is regarded with much 
favor by all Canadians. 


Nova Scotia Children’s Hospital—sSome- 
time ago a movement was started to estab- 
lish a children’s hospital in Halifax, N. S., in 
order to care for the children of the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. The people and the 
city gave $15,000, and a leading citizen, F. 
D. Corbett contributed a check for $10,000. 
In view of this generous gift the commitee 
will proceed a once with the plans for the 
new institution. 


' House of Detention, Philadelphia.—Last 
November the voters of Philadelphia put the 
stamps of their approval on a ten-million 
dollar municipal loan. Of this amount, $200,- 
000 has been set aside for the erection of a 
house of detention. When this money shall 
have been expended, Philadelphia will have 
the most completely appointed place of de- 
tention for juvenile offenders in the world. 

This change will be a great relief to the 
city, as the present incommodious house of 
detention has been continually overtaxed so 
that Magistrate Gorman has at times been 
compelled to send children home rather than 
hold them in such a place. 

One of the marked features of the new 
Philadelphia house of detention will be an 
adequate playground. Enough land has 
been secured in connection with the lot on 
which the building is to be erected to guar- 
antee this. The building itself will be 109 
by 148 feet. The first floor will be devoted 
to the Juvenile Court, its officers and attend- 
ants. At the present time the children are 
taken for their preliminary hearings to the 
house of detention, Fifteenth and Arch 
streets, and for their final hearings to the 
Juvenile Court, City Hall. After the erection 
of the new house of detention, both the pre- 
liminary and final hearings will be held in 
this one place. 

‘In addition to the quarters assigned to the 
probation, officers, there will be a large dis- 
pensary room on the first floor where chil- 
dren who are ill physically will be attended 
by a physician. The second floor will con- 
tain receiving rooms, dormitories, and play 
rooms for dependent children, delinquent 
boys, and attendants; also mothers’ rooms, 
hospital and superintendent’s office. On the 
third floor will be three dining rooms and a 
large kitchen, dormitories for delinquent 
boys and girls, hospital and receiving room. 
In ‘the basement will be a gymnasium with 
a swimming pool and shower baths. 

One of the interesting features of this new 
building will be that children will be separ- 
ated into three classes. Children without 
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homes who! haye committed no offense’ will 


not be permitted to mingle with the delin- 
quent children, while at the same time ‘chil- 
dren who are being held for slight offenses 
will not be allowed to mix with those who 
are charged with more serious offenses. 

Not the least part of the work will be 
carried on in two large school rooms. In 
these rooms there are no regular classes, the 
teachers merely attempting to find out what 
the child is interested in and to supply that 
interest in each individual case. 

With the completion of this building Phila- 


delphia will have made a much needed step — 


in advance in the care of her delinquent and 
dependent children. 


Jewish Agriculturists in California.—Ex- 
tension of the activity of the Jewish Agri- 
culturists’ Aid Society to California leads 
them into the southern part of that state. A 


large tract of land in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley in Fresno county has been secured and 


will be cut up into farms. The land is to 
be divided into five and ten acre tracts and 
sold to physically and mentally well equip- 
ped Jewish ‘settlers at cost price. Farmers 
after having selected their lands will be 
formed into clubs of from ten to forty fam- 
ilies. One out of every five in each club will 
be placed on the farm at once while the 
other four will remain in the city until their 
homes are prepared on the farms. Those 
remaining in the city will assist in maintain- 
ing the people on the farms for the first 
year... By: this method the whole tract is 
expected to be settled in about five years. 


In case of need the society is ready to 


make loans to the extent of several hundred 
dollars, to be repaid in suitable instalments 
at a reasonable rate of interest. 


National Congress of Mothers.—Prelim- 
inary announcements have been sent out 
by the National Congress of Mothers 
for a national congress to be held in 
Washington, March 10-16, 1908. The con- 
gress has been studying the needs of child- 
hood for the past ten years, the announce- 
ment states, and through its local circles 
and annual conferences has endeavored to 
unify the best thought of the nation on the 
wisest measures to be adopted to secure the 
highest physical, mental and moral devel- 
opment of the coming race. ras 


Hebrew Charities of Chicago Reorganized. 
—The reorganization of the United Hebrew 
Charities, of Chicago, really puts that body 
out of existence and creates in its place two 
societies, the Michael Reese Hospital and the 
Jewish Aid Society. The Relief Society, La- 
bor Bureau, and West Side Dispensary will 
be operated jointly by the Aid Society. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE BREAD LINE 


In the morning mail are two letters demanding that something be done to 
eliminate that standing disgrace to the city, the long line of shivering men who, 
a little before midnight, stand in Broadway with the head of the line at the 
door of a well known bakery, waiting for bread. One of these letters makes 
a definite suggestion that to every man in the line there shall be given, besides 
the bread and coffee for which he has come, a ticket for a night’s lodging and 
breakfast. The idea is that if you give the men lodging in addition to their 
late supper the line will disappear. It does not seem probable. We have yet 
to learn of any bread line, whether maintained by newspaper, mission or bakery, 
that was so much as shortened, to say nothing of elimination by method of 
increasing the largesse. Alas for our human nature, or for the abnormal condi- 
tions under which we live, whichever you will, what would happen if bed and 
breakfast were added to the bread and coffee of the bread line is that the line 
would grow and not diminish, would become more and not less the shocking 
disgrace which it has long been. Morever, it so happens that this particular 
bread line is an endowed institution. So well satisfied was its founder with the 
work of his hand, that on his death a few years ago he left a sum of money, the 
income of which is to be used in perpetuity to maintain it. No longer an emer- 
gency means of meeting exceptional distress, or merely a convenient method of 
disposing of surplus stale bread, it is to be reckoned a permanent factor among the 
city’s institutions. Save by some not very probable application of the cy-pres 
doctrine by the courts, there it will stand forever under the shadow of Grace 
church, in the white light of Broadway, a symptom of our civilization, a stimulus , 
to our pity or a warning to our intelligence, according as we severally interpret 
its meaning. 

Suppose, for a moment, laying aside sentimentality, we try to understand it 
in the light of other experienges and of experiment and observation with this 
particular group of men. First of all it is not entirely unique. It happens to 
be conspicuous, but anywhere, at any hour of the night, in a city of four millions, 
any man who freely dispenses bread and coffee, or their equivalent in cash, 
whether from a cart tail, or from the altar, or from a bakeshop, or in the city’s 
own lodging house, will attract his scores and hundreds. If the distribution be 
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continued long enough to be written up, as our famous bread line has been in 
numerous illustrated Sunday newspapers, and the news of it goes abroad in the 
land, if will inevitably be hundreds and not scores who will come. The men- 
dicancy officer would recognize in the line his tramps, panhandlers and vagrants; 
the judge would discover his thieves, pickpockets and disorderly persons among 
them; hard working women in other cities would find that their deserting hus- 
bands, who are responsible for about one-tenth of the destitution of the cities, 
are lined up with the rest; lodging house loafers, runaway boys, diseased and 
dissolute drunkards, unemployable men of every description, they are all there. 
It is no pleasure to use hard names. Not one is used in condemnation or re- 
proach, But we must first of all understand, and what we must understand 
first of all is that the ills and grievances, the real misfortunes and hardships 
of the men in line are not to be cured by giving them bread and coffee or lodg- 
ings and breakfast. Such means do not so much as touch the real trouble. 

The very beginning of wisdom in dealing with the bread line is to stop 
the bread. These words are not written to express the views of those who are 
fond of finding reasons for doing nothing. Not once, but dozens of times, 
every man standing in the bread line has been invited, both by cordially spoken 
word and by printed card, to come to the Charities Building and tell his story, 
assured of a sympathetic hearing and a helping hand; assured that meals and 
lodging, clothing, hospital care, transportation home, woodyard work, or what- 
ever other relief on a full knowledge of the facts was found to be appropriate 
would be given, assured that relief would be provided pending any necessary 
inquiries. Every expectation reasonably created by these invitations has been 
completely met. Very few, however, have desired any such consideration. They 
certainly cannot be helped without knowledge of their character, careers, plans, 
and prospects, and this information they have no intention of giving. Why 
should they? Here is one meal and it is but one of a cycle of which the in- 
formed rounder may take advantage as his needs and inclinations suggest. 

It is the fashion in illustrated newspaper articles to describe the bread 
line as an escape valve of threatening misery and revolt. It is more profitable 
to regard it simply as one of our numerous temptations and aids to pauperism, 
all of which are just now in New York materially strengthened in their vicious 
influence by the virtually unrestricted license to beg. An opportunity to live 


from the proceeds of mendicancy involves inevitably increased temptation and 


opportunity to steal and blackmail. Our recent records of burglaries in New 
York show the natural results. As if in travesty of an effective police system 
of dealing with mendicancy it is reported that mounted police in the residence 
districts of the wealthy have been instructed to see that citizens are not annoyed. 

The remedy for the bread line is not more bread or other gratuities, but 


better police methods, the establishment of a state farm and industrial colony, ° 


with voluntary and compulsory departments, the discontinuance of indis- 
criminate doles of every description, and the prompt and adequate relief of genu- 
ine distress, by competent and experienced experts, on the basis of personal 
consideration for the individual in trouble. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


ETHICAL-SOCIAL 
LEAGUE NEW YORK 


“Prompted by the prevailing conscious- 
ness that the present separation between 
the forces that make for righteousness in 
this community involves great loss of 
power,” ministers and rabbis, socialists 
and capitalists, social workers and busi- 
ness men, labor leaders, single taxers and 
authors, met on Thursday, February 13, 
at the first conference of the Ethical- 
Social League of New York city. 

Bishop David H. Greer, the chairman, 
outlined the purpose of the meeting and 
plan of the league when he stated that 
the meeting was not for the adjustment 
of differences, but for the single and un- 
selfish purpose of promoting the common 
good. 


Instead of standing apart in mutual dis- 
trust, we have decided to come together with 
mutual confidence, laying aside not our per- 
sonal opinions and differences, which no 
honest man can do, but all passion and blind 
prejudice. The serious trouble with mod- 
ern life is that so many people are in it sim- 
ply for themselves. With flagrant and no- 
table exceptions, the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people are honest. But that is not 
enough. In politics one who works simply 
for himself is called a demagogue. But 
demagogism is not confined to politics. What 
is needed in our whole social, industrial and 
commercial life is the elimination of this 
self-seeking, covetous spirit 


Rabbi Samuel Schulman of Temple 
Beth-El believes that the league will 
make it possible for members of any 
church or society to get first hand knowl- 
edge of the great movements in the world 
outside their particular circle. 

If the church does not keep pace with the 
social and industrial progress of this age 
it will awake some day to find that it has 
lost its patrimony and has no longer that 


hold upon the life of the people it once had. 
This league is a step in the right direction, 
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and if it takes only a few steps in that di- 
Apsene it will have accomplished a great 
eal. 


Other speakers were John H. Finley, 
president of the College of the City of 
New York; John Spargo, Andrew S. 
3oulton of Brooklyn, Dr. George W. 
Knox of Union Theological Seminary, 
and Charles Sprague Smith, managing 
director of the People’s Institute. Pro- 
fessor Smith explained that it was not 
to be expected that, with social and re- 
ligious faiths so deeply seated, any indi- 
vidual in entering a possible union should 
prove false to fundamental faith. But a 
union was at least conceivable where the 
integrity of each in matters of religion or 
social faith should remain intact, yet all 
find a common basis for fellowship in 
service. 

The league plans to organize a bureau 
of speakers which will endeavor to bring 
knowledge of social movements before 
the churches and, conversely, the fra- 
ternal message of the churches to those 
outside. The next conference, on the 
unemployed, will be held later in March. 

Professor Smith is managing director 
of the Ethical-Social League, and Fred 
R. Conant is secretary of the executive 
committee. 


LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION 
OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTIONS 


The state of Illinois is now inquiring 
into the conduct of state institutions 
through a typical legislative investigation 
whose method is only too familiar. An 
epileptic child in the Asylum for Feeble- 
minded Children at Lincoln fell in a fit 
upon an uncovered radiator and was bad- 
ly burned. The accident resulted in a 
legislative investigating committee. The 
newspapers have printed columns of evi- 
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dence as to Lincoln and Pontiac and other 
institutions, and columns of interviews 
with members of the State Board of 
Charities and other persons. The leg- 
islative committee is still at work paying 
surprise visits by flying squadron to the 
various institutions and preparing to 
hold further sessions in Chicago. The 
actual merits or demerits of the case are 
largely obscured by the fact that the in- 
vestigation is charged with being insti- 
gated and directed by political enemies 
of Governor Deneen, who are supposed 
to be making a last desperate effort to 
prevent his re-nomination. 

In accordance with the usual public 
demand to have a remedy suggested 
without wasting time in diagnosing the 
disease, some of the Chicago papers are 
now urging a board of control as a 
remedy, and a bill to establish such a 
board has been introduced by a senator 
known to be a political opponent of the 
governor. As a proof of the general 
mugginess of the situation, it may be 
pointed out that Pontiac, the reformatory 
against whose method of discipline seri- 
ous charges have been made, is an insti- 
tution which has been for many years 
under the sole charge of a salaried board 
of control of its own. 

There is no doubt that the institutions 
have greatly advanced under Governor 
Deneen. He found them in a state of 
great physical dilapidation and general 
discouragement. One and one-half mil- 
lion dollars was appropriated for extra- 
ordinary repairs and for building hos- 
pitals, although this sum was plainly in- 
adequate for immediate needs. ‘The 
State Board of Charities and the State 
Civil Service Commission have worked 
earnestly with the approval and encour- 
agement of the governor to revivify the 
whole service. The pathological insti- 
tute once begun at Kankakee by Adolf 
Meyer, M. D., has been revived and en- 
larged so as to follow closely the lines 
of the New York Pathological Institute. 
Training schools for nurses and attend- 
ants have been established; superintend- 
ents of nurses in charge of both the men 
and women patients have been appointed ; 
a system of affiliation with general hos- 
pitals has been inaugurated whereby 
the general hospitals will put mental 
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nursing into their courses as an optional 
study, and training will be given to un- 
dergraduate nurses from the general hos- 
pital training schools in the state insti- 
tutions. 

It was announced last October that 
the Board of Charities had empowered its 
president, Frank Billings, M. D., to ap- 
point a joint committee of board mem- 
bers and citizens to work out a plan of 
re-organization for the state charities and 
to submit it to the next general assembly. 
If the legislative committee desired to 
assist the board in this task of re-organi- 
zation it could undoubtedly be of great 
service. Unless some real contribution 
to the wiser and gentler care of inmates 
can be made by such an inquiry, one is 
sickened by the cruel publicity which 
cloaks political ends under the guise of 
humanitarian zeal. It is to be hoped that 
the legislative committee will rise above 
the suspicion which now clouds its action 
and will furnish some real understanding 
of the Illinois situation. 

In view of the wide publicity given to 
the charges and the rumors of charges 
against the conduct of the state insti- 
tutions, Governor Deneen on February 11 
made public a lengthy statement refut- 
ing in detail many of the specific allega- 
tions, and denouncing in no uncertain 
terms the “peddling of falsehood” by 
those whose only motive is political an- 
tagonism to the present administration. 
He explained fully the course of events 
at the Lincoln Home for the Feeble 
Minded, stating the reasons for the re- 
moval of the former superintendent and 
the appointment of Dr. Hardt, as part 
of the general effort for better conditions 
and administration. This public state- 
ment drew bitter retorts from the politi- 
cians whose unfair campaign of publicity 
was intended to embarrass the governor, 
and their very retorts revealed the in- 
consistency of their contentions. They 
criticised the governor for “rushing into 
the public prints” before the legislative 
investigating committee had completed 
its work—the very thing which they had 
already done in circulating the charges 
against the institutions. The governor’s 
straightforward statement of facts as 
confirmed by careful investigation was 
called “playing politics’—a weak and fu- 
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tile attempt to divert attention from their 
own political purpose which the public 
was beginning to recognize in the uncon- 
firmed charges they had so busily pushed 
into prominence. 

The testimony of President Billings 
and Miss Julia Lathrop before the com- 
mittee reiterates the statements made 
often before by the members of the State 
Board of Charities, that their work has 
largely been to rehabilitate the state in- 
stitutions and their administration from 
the demoralization and corruption into 
which they had fallen through the polit- 
ical influence of former administrations. 
The work of rehabilitation has been seri- 
ously retarded, they declared, by the re- 
fusal of the present legislature to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for its proper car- 
rying out. President Moulton of the 
state Civil Service Commission vigorous- 
ly assailed the attempt to interject into 
the inquiry political attacks upon the 
governor. 

At the Pontiac Reformatory two dis- 
ciplinary officers have been discharged 
for the severity with which they punished 
an inmate who had attempted suicide. 
The case was, investigated by the board 
of managers of the institution, who 
found that undue physical punishment, 
considering the extent of the injuries sus- 
tained in the suicidal attempt, had been 
given. 


COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN 
ON OWNERSHIP OF SALOONS 


The manner in which lawlessness and 
vice are sometimes fortified by financial 
interests and the need for such enlight- 
ened action by brewers in their own 
interests as is proposed in the letter 
which we recently published from Hugh 
F. Fox, are clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the annual re- 
port of the Committee of Fourteen for 
the suppression of the Raines Law hotels 
in New York city: 

Outside the officials engaged in the en- 
forcement of the law, the committee has 
had to deal, in the second place, with those 
who are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with the traffic. Trade conditions in this 


city have made the brewer the financial 
backer of most of the Raines law hotels. 
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The committee has endeavored to bring 
clearly before the brewers their consequent 
moral responsibility for the disorderly con- 
ditions prevailing in these hotels. The 
organized brewers of the state and city have 
admitted the facts alleged and promised 
to correct the disorderly conditions of which 
complaint was made. In a number of cases 
the brewers have already cleaned up places 
under their control, or, failing to do so, 
have withdrawn from the financial support 
of those places. In one case a brewer went 
into court and dispossessed a disorderly 
tenant. The committee has been frequently 
consulted by the brewers with regard to the 
reputation of prospective customers, and, 
where the committee has been able to show 
that those prospective customers were re- 
sponsible for disorderly houses, the brewers 
have refused the support that was asked. But 
the brewers’ organization is not a close one, 
and, unfortunately, a place rejectea by one 
brewer has too often been accepted by an- 
other. The committee is co-operating with 
the better class of brewers to make such 
action increasingly unprofitable. 

Each license for traffic in liquors must be 
accompanied by a bond of $1,800, liable to 
forfeiture upon conviction for violation of 
the law. The committee made a careful 
investigation of the bonding business and 
ascertained that the disreputable hotels were 
in general bonded by certain large security 
companies. They laid the facts ascertained 
by them before the officers and directors of 
those companies, and suggested that, by 
supplying the bonds for these infamous 
resorts, the bonding companies were making 
themselves, in a sense, partners in’ the vice. 
The matter laid before them, the companies 
acted with a commendable sense of their 
ethical obligations, all but one company ac- 
cepting the committee’s contention. But, 
as in the case of the brewers, the commend- 
able action of these companies has given 
the opportunity for less scrupulous rivals. 
A company incorporated in another state 
has now stepped in to assume these risks 
at special premiums. The committee hopes 
that the Excise Department, through its 
prosecution of the bonds of these places, may 
make the business so unprofitable for this 
company that it will become financially, as 
well as morally, desirable in the future for 
the bonding companies to refuse this class 
of risk. 

The committee has further attempted to 
bring home to the owners of property 
used for disorderly hotels their moral and 
criminal responsibility. In this effort it has 
been less successful than its efforts in other 
directions. This is due, on one side, to the 
difficulty of furnishing absolute proof of 
criminal knowledge, and on the other, to 
the fact that not a few of the landlords are 
absentees, not amenable to any social or 
moral influences that can be brought to 
bear. 
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METHODS AND 
RESULTS IN SOCIAL WORK 


The New York School of Philan- 
thropy announces an extension course of 
ten lectures on Methods and Results in 
Social Work on Tuesday and Friday af- 
ternoons in Lent, beginning Friday, 
March 13, at 3 P. M., and continuing on 
following Tuesdays and Fridays until 
Tuesday, April 14. The lectures will be 
given in the Assembly Hall of the Unit- 
ed Charities Building, and the program 
arranged is unusually interesting and 
important. The object of the course is 
to give a general survey and review of 
the problems of modern philanthropy 
from a new view point. The speakers 
selected for this course are Dr. Felix Ad- 
ler, William H. Allen, Edward To1We 
vine, Mary E. Richmond of Philadel- 
phia, Homer Folks, Lawrence Veiller, 
Professor Henry R. Seager, Dr. Jeffrey 
R. Brackett of Boston, Frank Tucker 
and Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
The topics considered are to be treated 
by experts in the several fields. » The 
advertisement which appears in this 
week’s CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
gives the definite dates and special topics 
for each speaker. Admission will be by 
course ticket to be had upon applica- 
tion to the directors of the school upon 
payment of the fee of five dollars for the 
entire course. 

The School of Philanthropy is thus 
making provision for those who cannot 
attend its regular sessions. This course 
will doubtless be followed by others 
which will take up in detail the specific 
problems in child helping agencies, re- 
lief of families, church work, and medi- 
cal charities. The school has fixed the 
hours to suit the convenience of volun- 
teer workers, visitors in churches and 
charitable societies and especially for 
members of boards of management of 
hospitals, educational institutions, char- 
ity organizations, and relief societies. 
The pupils of the School of Philanthropy 
will attend these lectures as part of their 
regular course, and the number of 
course tickets issued to others than reg- 
ularly enrolled pupils of the school will 
be limited to the capacity of the assem- 
bly hall. The course is offered in re- 
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sponse to a demand on the part of many 
volunteer workers who have asked that 
a briefer course, along the lines of the 
work taken up in the school, might be 
offered at convenient afternoon hours for 
the benefit of those who can give only 
a part of their time to such work, but 
who are no less interested than profes- 
sional workers in doing their work effi- 
ciently. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Chicago Institute of Social Sci- 
ence has adopted a new plan of courses 
and instruction. To give more contin- 
uity to the work and more consecutive 
attention to each subject, some of the 
courses of the second term, which began 
on February 3, have been arranged at 
hours better suited to those who can 
take the complete course, and to settle- 
ment workers and others who are busy 
later in the day. Each of these courses 
meets in the morning from nine to ten 
o’clock on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday for a period of four or 
eight weeks. 

The other courses are held as hereto- 
fore in the late afternoon or in the even- 
ing—one hour a week for sixteen weeks, 
thus meeting the demands of those 
otherwise occupied earlier in the day. 

Field work is assigned all students in 
the courses on dependency and juvenile 
delinquency. The students investigate 
actual cases and conditions, recommend 
remedial or relief measures, and in some 
instances secure action by the proper 
agencies. Experts in the treatment of 
dependents and delinquents supervise 
and criticize the work of the students. 
This gives practical, clinical experience 
in social service. 

For this clinical experience an unusual 
opportunity is furnished by the institute’s 
department of research. This depart- 
ment is making an inquiry into juvenile 
delinquency, its treatment under the ju- 
venile court system and the social con- 
ditions concerned in the problem. The 
method pursued in the inquiry is the 
systematizing in statistical form of the 
facts recorded by the court in all cases 
that have come under its jurisdiction in 
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its eight years’ history and, in addition, 
the securing on elaborate schedules the 
family and social histories of all delin- 
quent cases which first came into court 
in the year July 1, 1903, to June 30, 
1904. These schedules when filled, will 
give the facts necessary for thorough 
studies of such questions as the relation 
of delinquency to family economic status ; 
to immigration; to the educational sys- 
tem; to recreational facilities; to child 
labor and to the moral and mental habits 
of families. At first these schedules 
were secured by investigators who made 
this their daily occupation. But gradu- 
ally the directors of the institute have 
seen that this inquiry furnished a most 
valuable field for giving students prac- 
tieal experience. At the same time, the 
investigators in the department of re- 
search were continually meeting social 
problems to understand which they need- 
ed broader social intelligence. In these 
two ways there became apparent the pos- 
sibility and desirability of much closer 
relation and co-operation between the 
class work and the research work. The 
result is that the investigators of the de- 
partment of research are entering the in- 
stitute in increased numbers and the 
students from the regular classes are 
being given the practical training made 
possible by such an inquiry. 

Another exceptional opportunity for 
practical experience in social work has 
arisen through the tremendous demands 
made upon Chicago’s relief agencies in 
the present industrial crisis. The Bu- 
reau of Charities and the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society have sought the help 
of the institute students in meeting this 
emergency. These students are investi- 
gating the applications for charity, and 
their work is supervised and corrected 
by Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Bicknell. The 
practical experience thus gained will 
prove to be one of the biggest advan- 
tages offered by the institute in this 
year’s work. 

The response to this new plan of 
courses and these opportunities for ex- 
perience in practical social work has 
been most encouraging. The registra- 
tion for the second term is over forty. 
The students are, as a rule, of greater 
promise for future efficiency and ad- 
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vancement in social service. More of 
them are taking the institute work with 


a view to finding their life work in the 


social field. The institute still, however, - 
attracts students from other professional 
schools who wish to supplement their 
training. 


The City Child.’ 


James Bryce 
British Ambassador to the United States 


The provision of playgrounds for chil- 
dren and open spaces in cities for all 
inhabitants has received so much atten- 
tion in England during the last thirty 
years that I cannot refuse to tell you 
how warmly we sympathize with your 
efforts on behalf of the young folk in 
American cities. We all know that the 
more open air and the more exercise in 
the open air, the better for all of us, so 
far as health goes. But it is not only 
health we have to think of. The child’s 


’ mind and character, the child’s tastes and 


habits, are all affected, far more than 
those of grown up people, by the condi- 
tions that surround it. 

Of all the changes which the last 
seventy or eighty years have brought 
with them, that which has most told upon 
daily life and habits is the aggregation 
in cities of an ever-increasing proportion 
of. the people. The process is apparently 
irresistible, and since we cannot correct 
it we must try to mitigate its effects. 
In olden days the child grew up amid 
the sights and sounds of nature. It gam- 
bolled upon the green grass, it climbed 
the trees, it waded in clear rippling 
streams, it heard the songs of birds. 
Now the city child is cooped up in a 
dense mass of houses. It has its choice 
between an over-heated room indoors and 
the street, perhaps crowded with vehicles. 
It may roll about the asphalt, learning 
at least the alertness needed to avoid 
being run over. Or, the little girls may 
sit on the doorsteps and talk, and the 
little boys may learn the rudiments of 
gambling from the older ones and form 
the habit of loafing, because the condi- 
tions don’t permit of the games and 


1 From an address delivered at the banquet of the 
Washington Playground Association. 
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sports which childhood loves. Dust and 
noise and dirt with little chance of 
healthy exercise—these are the alter- 
natives out of doors to poring in a 
stifling room over sensational tales, per- 
haps of adventure, perhaps of crime. 

Those of you who remember your own 
days of childhood in the country know 
what they meant to you. The sights and 
sounds of nature, the changing seasons, 
the winds and sunsets, the trees and 
flowers, all spoke to us with a voice 
clearer and stronger than they speak with 
in later life, because we were ourselves 
nearer to nature, the great mother. 
There are indeed boys who are like those 
grown men, of whom Wordsworth says, 
a primrose by the river’s brim was to 
him a yellow primrose and nothing more. 
But to most of us the love of nature 
is associated with the days when rocks 
and trees were wonderful, and every 
flower that grew had a charm of its 
own, and all the creatures seemed ready 
to speak to us and to respond to our 
curiosity about them, as I have known 
children to repeat the conversations 
which they fancied they had held with 
the birds. These were the things which 
filled and stirred the imagination of boys 
and girls in old days, and kindled what- 
ever sparks of poetry lay in their souls. 

To-day the city child cannot have these 
things, for the short summer trip gives 
only a glimpse of them. But at least 
we can try to secure for it something 
better than the street. The child may 
have a little space of grass where it can 
play, with trees which it can watch, first 
budding, then blooming in full leaf, and 
turning to rich colors in the fall. The 
birds come to sing among the branches, 
and the children romp around them and 
run races or play games upon the grass. 
Even within the dusty, noisy city, there 
may be a little oasis to show that nature 
is not wholly expunged from the daily 
round of life. 

What we have tried to secure in Eng- 
land is to have within a quarter of a mile 
from every house some spot of at least 
half an acre where the children may play, 
or sit in quiet if too young for games, 
under the charge of an elder sister. We 
have in London turned disused burial 
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grounds to account for this purpose. But 
half an acre is too little. In a city, like 
Washington, where many plots of ground 
still remain unbuilt upon it should be 
possible to have larger playgrounds and 
in some of them to have spaces enough 
for such games as baseball. On the out- 
skirts of the city you have fortunately 
reserved some beautiful parks, and ad- 
joining some of these there are bits of 
woodland still left, which I hope you will 
acquire and preserve in their wild state, 
not tamed or “improved” by cutting 
driveways or footwalks through them, 
but just as the glaciers left them when 
they receded from their utmost southern 
limits. 

Social reformers are more and more 
coming to feel that the prevention of bad 
habits and the promotion of good ones. 
among those classes which most need 
philanthropic help must begin with the 
children. You can do nothing better for 
the children of the city than help to re- 
store in such measure as is possible 
those opportunities for enjoying open air 
and play, and contact with nature and the 
delight of free movement, which our an- 
cestors enjoyed and by which the char- 
acter of the race was formed. 


The Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act 


Ernst Freund 


University of Chicago: 


The federal employers’ liability law of 
1906 (34 Stat. L., 232), having been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, a new bill has been prepared the 
object of which is to remove the defects 
pointed out by the court. It is now be- 
fore Congress. 

Both the act of 1906 and the new bill 
contain a section (section 3) which pro- 
vides that the claim for compensation 
under the act shall be unaffected not 
only by a contract for insurance or other 
benefits between the employer and the 
employe, but also by the acceptance of 
benefits under such contract. 

This section is liable to an objection 
which could not have been foreseen when 
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the act of 1906 was passed, but which is 
now entitled to serious consideration: it 
will militate directly against the scheme 
proposed by the Industrial Insurance 
Commission of Illinois, and embodied by 
it in a bill which was presented to the 
general assembly of that state in 1907. 

The Industrial Insurance Commission 
proceeded upon the view that the. pre- 
vailing law of employers’ liability, even 
with its statutory enlargements remov- 
ing the defense of common employment 
(fellow servant doctrine) and assump- 
tion of risk, is wholly inadequate to cope 
with the great problem of industrial ac- 
cidents. The commission was con- 
vinced that the ultimate solution of the 
problem would have to he found in the 
_ introduction of a system of absolute lia- 
bility in one of the forms which have 
been adopted by European nations. 

All these systems practically involve a 
scheme of insurance for the benefit of the 
workman, whether such insurance be di- 
Tectly required by law as it is in Ger- 
many or whether, as in England, it is the 
indirect but inevitable consequence of a 
burden of liability imposed upon the em- 
ployer irrespective of the fault of the em- 
ploye; for it is well understood in Eng- 
land that without insurance the employ- 
ers’ liability cannot be made practically 
effective. 

The commission felt that, while simi- 
lar legislation is advocated by most of 
the students of the problem in this coun- 
try, public opinion is hardly ripe for it; 
more than that, both the system of abso- 
lute liability and the system of compul- 
sory insurance would probably meet with 
the gravest constitutional objections and 
difficulties.1 

The commission believed that under 
these circumstances much would be 
gained if it were possible to bring about 
a more extensive voluntary adoption of 
insurance plans on the part of employers, 
under which the amounts now paid by 
employers to insure themselves against 

_ the risk of employers’ liability, might be 
made available entirely to benefit the in- 
jured workman instead of being used to 
a considerable extent to contest his 
claims. Very large employers, especial- 

See Greenbdag, Vol. XIX, p. 80. 
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ly railroad companies, have in a number 
of cases established such insurance 
schemes, but in order to encourage the 
smaller employers to follow this exam- 
ple, it is necessary to offer them some in- 
ducement or equivalent. 

With this end in view, the commis- 
sion proposed legislation rendering it 
lawful for the employer to make a con- 
tract with his employe whereby the em- 
ploye may become insured against acci- 
dent in accordance with the provisions 
of the act and that the employer, in con- 
sideration of such insurance, may become 
relieved from his common law liability. 

The question must be met at the out- 
set whether the principle of the proposed 
legislation is fair; whether it is right to 
encourage or even to permit the work- 
man to relinquish his common law cause 
of action for injury suffered in his em- 
ployment. 

The attitude of the courts in the past 
has been that the mere making of a con- 
tract of insurance will not bar the work- 
man from preferring his claim under the 
common law, but that his acceptance of 
benefits under such contract after the in- 
jury has been suffered will amount to an 
election between his common law right 
and his right under the contract, and 
that such election will bar his cause of 
action under the doctrine of employers’ 
liability (see 76 Fed. Rep., 439). 

It is apparent from the provision in 
the federal employers’ liability act that 
even this attitude (which is more liberal 
to the workman than that of the courts 
in England, where in the absence of stat- 
utory prohibition contracting out of lia- 
bility is freely allowed; see 1894, 2 Q. B., 
482), does not satisfy the demands of 
the workmen, but that they desire to 
have their common law right saved even 
after they have accepted the benefits un- 
der the insurance contract, allowing 
merely the deduction of the benefits re- 
ceived from the amount of the recov- 
ery. 

The employes base their claims upon 
the contention that the benefits which 
they receive are paid for by deductions 
from their wages, and that the acceptance 
of such benefits in reality constitutes no 
consideration for which they should be 
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required to relinquish their legal rights. 
This contention must lose its force if 
the contract of insurance, in considera- 
tion of which the employe is permitted 
to relinquish his common law right of 
action, is carefully guarded by legisla- 


tion so as to constitute a genuine equiva- 
lent. The legislation proposed by the 
commission aimed to make the insurance 
such equivalent, and, while the details of 
the scheme may be capable of improve- 
ment, it is believed that this, its main 
object, would be practically accomplished 
by the adoption of the bill. 

The principal safeguards and restric- 
tions on behalf of the employe under the 
proposed law are the following: 


That the relief from common law liability 
is conceded to the employer only after the 
insurance, offered in lieu thereof, does not 
fall below the standards specified in the bill, 
the main provision in this respect being that 
the amount payable in case of death in favor 
of dependents shall not be less than the 
total average earnings for the last three 
years nor, in any event, less than the sum 
of $1,000, and that the weekly amount pay- 
able to the injured, in case of total disability, 
shall not be less than one-half of his weekly 
earnings, with definitions as to what con- 
stitutes total disability, and gradations of 
compensation if the disability is less than 
total; that the employer shall bear at least 
one-half of the cost of insurance, a point of 
particular importance since it meets the ob- 
jection that the employes have received no 
equivalent for the relinquishment of their 
rights; that the insurance shall be payable 
entirely irrespective of the fault or negli- 
gence of the employes; that the employer 
shall not be relieved if he violates the legal 
requirements of safety in his establishment 
(this provision will guard against the re- 
laxation of care which might otherwise be 
apprehended from the proposed change of 
the law); that the insurance fund shall be 
under strict public control. 


The legislative authorization of the 
surrender of the common law rights of 
the workman might be objectionable, 
even upon the offer of a fair equivalent, 
if the wisdom and the beneficial opera- 
tion of the common law in this mat- 
ter were beyond question; if, -on» the 
other hand, it is true that the common 
law has worked badly and failed to give 
adequate protection, there is no reason 
why it should be treated as so sacred as 
to place it beyond the reach of care- 
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fully guarded right of contract. As a 
matter of fact, the common law claim is 
speculative and costly of realization ; 


‘enormous amounts are wasted in em- 


ployers’ liability insurance and in litiga- 
tion, and even if the litigation carried 
on by the employe is successful, only a 
fraction of the amount recovered ever 
reaches him or his dependents. 

It is worthy of notice that the German 
accident insurance law which started the 
whole modern movement for the reform 
of workmen’s compensation, likewise 
offers the relief from common law liabil- 
ity, although the German common law 
of employers’ liability is less strict than 
that of England or America. 

In seeking a solution for the problem 
of industrial accidents, which is based on 
the voluntary agreement between em- 
ployer and employe, the legislation pro- 
posed for Illinois pursues a course which 
is in accord with the views of constitu- 
tional liberty, upon which the courts so 
strongly insist. 

While the commission’s bill did not 
get beyond the stage of deliberation in 
committee in the general assembly, there 
is no doubt that it will be presented 
again and strong hopes are entertained 
that the ideas embodied in it will ulti- 
mately become law and that they will be 
adopted by other states. 

It would therefore be unfortunate if 
its operation should be seriously handi- 
capped in its application to railroad com- 
panies doing interstate commerce busi- 
ness by a provision of a federal law, 
which was first framed when no such 
legislation existed or when none was 
contemplated. The. intentions of. the 
sponsors of the federal bill might be 
easily reconciled with the views advocat- 
ed by the Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion if a proviso were added to section 
3 of the federal law, to the effect that 
it shall not apply to such contracts as are 
expressly authorized by a state statute 
as part of a legally approved scheme of 
industrial insurance, with perhaps an ad- 
ditional proviso that under such scheme 
at least one-half of the cost of insurance 
shall be borne by the employer. It is to 
be hoped that Congress may be induced 
to alter the bill before it accordingly. 
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This mid-year number is an opportune time for announcement of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey—the largest single project of the year initiated by Charities Publi- 
cation Committee, and one which has veritably proved a lode-stone. It has 
gathered to it men and women whose leadership in radically different fields of 
social, sanitary and civic work, and in different parts of the country, has resulted 
in a well-nigh unprecedented working combination, bound up in a well-nigh 
unprecedented piece of work. 


The commission of the Pittsburgh Survey has been this—to get at the facts 

. in the whole of living and social conditions of an American industrial center. 
Hundreds of mill and factory communities are forging into city proportions in 
the United States. A diagnosis of the prime elements in one concerns these 
others and in so far as they have common elements, its significance must be 
national. Pittsburgh is the social expression of one of the few master industries 
of the country, and the Pittsburgh Survey of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
is an attempt to apply this sizing up process to the life and labor of the wage 
earning population of the steel district. A staff of from ten to twenty-five 
workers has been on the ground since early fall, and will continue throughout 
the spring. They have included not only trained investigators and specialists 
in particular lines, but representatives of the different nationalities who make up 
so large a share of the working population of Pittsburgh. Their findings will 
be published in a special series of numbers of this magazine in the: fall, and 
throughout the year are being utilized constructively in their bearings on local 
movements. A municipal exhibition and the final embodiment of reports, illus- 
tration, charts, maps, etc., in a series of volumes is probable. In this issue 
appear two preliminary articles by members of the staff. The report on housing 
conditions has been made use of by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in the 
campaign of the past month to secure an adequate force of tenement-house 
inspectors for the Municipal Bureau of Health. The review of the common 
law of master and servant, as interpreted by the courts of Pennsylvania, was 
made as preliminary to a case investigation as to where the economic burden 
of industrial accidents actually falls. It is published now because of its very 
timely bearing upon the issue raised by the recent United States Supreme Court 
decision which placed responsibility for the enactment of employers’ liability 


legislation squarely upon the states. 
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Why are we doing a Pittsburgh Survey? The intersection point is the key 
to the work of a surveyor. In so far as typhoid fever is a prime measure of 
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civic neglect, Pittsburgh is first; in so far as work accidents are the crudest 
exponents of industrial irresponsibility, Pittsburgh is first. Either one of these 
facts would give Pittsburgh a claim for consideration for the purposes of such 
a survey. Together they mark it off. But after all, they are but the statistical 
expresssion of what has been common knowledge for long,—of what has been 
a common challenge for long to the best men in Pittsburgh and the best men 
in the country at large. Fort, trading-post, mill-town,—the Pittsburgh district 
has become the greatest ganglion of steel producing furnaces and mills in 
the world—an industry which, save one, is the most completely organized as to 
administrative control and out-put efficiency. The energy and imagination of 
the men in that industry have been bent along lines of production,—and as a 
consequence, in the conditions of the people brought together to do the work, 
many of the unsolved problems in social economy stand out boldly. The result 
is that in the leading industrial community in the country we have Painter’s 
Rows, and Saw-mill Runs and Basin Alleys, which are a threat to the wholesome 
living of the whole town; we have the persistence of small administrative areas 
and old social institutions ill-fitted to meet the demands of a great urban and 
industrial district; we find the aldermen’s courts discredited, the schools in the 
grip of a vestry system of ward control, the charities unorganized, the hospitals 
uncorrelated; we find the absence of social records that would show what is 
the price to the general welfare of the stress and long hours and recklessness of 
life which its best friends admit are part of steel production as at present carried 
on. The list could be lengthened indefinitely. It raises a great, grimed question 
mark as to whether this is the type of community which the leading industrial 
center of the country is to set. Or some other. What are American standards 
anyway? 

The above is a negative statement. There is a positive statement. We 
are studying the community at a time when nascent social forces are asserting 
themselves, toward throwing off a meshwork of crude village conditions, toward 
standing out against the indirect taxation—levied in the last analysis upon every 
inhabitant of the city—of bad water, bad houses, bad air, and bad hours; and 
toward asserting aggressive movements for the advancement of civic well-being. 
The movement for a Greater Pittsburgh (raising the population to the rank of 
St. Louis, Baltimore and Boston), is expressive of this, as well as of the innate 
American love for bigness. A reform municipal administration is in the saddle, 
and a physician at the head of the health department. The scope of the Chamber 
of Commerce has become civic as well as mercantile; an associated charities is 
forming; in child labor and housing legislation, it has been Pittsburgh rather 
than Philadelphia which has led in state legislation. Many forms of progressive 
social service have gained a foothold; and with an essentially sound moral foun- 
dation to its life, the city is not altogether unprepared to rise to the call of the 
great new issues which its growth has precipitated. 
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The term “survey” is a new one in social investigation. It stands for a new 
method; and for more than a new method. For this work has been new, 
experimental, making repeated draughts on fresh sources of co-operation ; hold- 
ing to a flexibility of front that has admitted of a full and effective following up 
of clues such as the investigation has itself uncovered and only could uncover ; 
and blocking out new ways of aligning the social facts which must be gauged 
and grappled with if what is ugly, wrong, unhealthy and unjust in social 
conditions are to make way for the fuller life. 

The undertaking is distinctive in that it is concerned with the structural 
relations of social problems. The engineer has to do with levers, eccentrics and 
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axles, with chemical re-agents, and dynamos; but when it comes to making steel, 
it is with the organic whole of which these are but so many parts, and with the 
inter-play of those parts, that he has his real business. So with the factors which 
condition a working population. National and special investigations are going 
forward throughout the country as to child labor, women in industry, immigra- 
tion, the prevention of tuberculosis and the like. Here the plan of work has the 
advantage of bringing various social problems to the touchstone of one com- 
munity; of seeing them as a whole in their relations. Thus, for example, the 
problem of industrial accidents ramifies in a score of directions. Practically 
every member of our staff has been faced with one phase or another of it. It 
bears upon the relief funds of the labor unions, the multitudinous benefit societies 
of the immigrant races, and the relief plans of corporations (such as the Carnegie 
Relief Fund) ; with employers’ liability associations and with employes’ liability 
associations; it brings pensioners to the charitable societies and inmates to the 
children’s institutions; it is a dominating factor in the local hospital situation 
and involves at this point the whole state subsidy system; it is the concern of 
the coroner’s office, the offices of foreign consuls and the health bureau 
where it is one of the two causes which give Pittsburgh its high general death 
rate; it has to do in a minute degree with the discipline, intelligence, grit and 
moral back-bone of the working force in the mills; in the courts it harks back 
to the fundamental issues of public policy and freedom of contract; and in its 
effect on income and the standard of living of workingmen’s families, it sets its 
stamp on the next generation. 

Similarly, to name three other distinct lines of inquiry, the relation of 
typhoid fever, of children’s institutions, and of the conditions of wage earning 
women could be shown in a way that would link them to the other parts of the 
Survey; and in so far as this welding is true and vital, the findings will have a 
special collective strength and insistence. 

How significant this may prove is only a matter for speculation at this stage. 
But there is to be remembered the fibre which was put into philanthropy with 
the beginning of the charity organization movement, which for the first time 
in charitable effort treated not only the sick, or the aged, or the orphaned, or 
the homeless, or the poverty stricken, but the family in all its relations; and 
again, the quickening spirit which was infused into social work with the opening 
of the settlement movement which, holding to the same personal relations, 
widened the group whose wants they sought to interpret from the family to the 
neighborhood. In the Survey, there is perhaps, suggestion of a third phase of 
collective effort, more intimate in its relation to the concrete needs of people 
than are civic bodies, but like them town-wide in scope. 
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There is another bench-mark in the work of the Survey. Our effort is to 
think of social conditions, problems and institutions, in terms of a town; beyond 
that, it is to put these things to the test of a distinctly human measure. The 
case records of charitable societies, especially during the past ten or fifteen years, 
have been rich in social information as to the dependent segment of the popula- 
tion and as to self-dependent families whom untoward events or conditions have 
rendered in need. But few attempts have been made to study the great body of 
the working population on such an individual basis. The very fact that Pitts- 
burgh has not had any large poverty stricken body of people and has had no col- 
lected social data, forced upon us, even in arriving at a preliminary estimate of 
the local situation, the necessity for working out units and methods of gauging 
these other groups. Thus, in a study of typhoid fever, the number of deaths, or 
even of cases of sickness, has been but a preliminary. In co-operation with Co- 
lumbian Settlement, we have collected data from six wards for a year, showing 
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the proportion of wage earners among typhoid patients, the number of weeks 
sick, the income before and since, the loss in wages by patients and by those 
who were obliged to give up work to care for them, sickness expenditure for 
doctors, nurses, medicines, foods, funerals; and the less tangible, but even more 
severe tax involved in lessened vitality, lessened earning power, and broken up 
homes, which follow in the wake of typhoid. Here was a new, indisputable 
measure of the epidemic conditions which Pittsburgh has tolerated for twenty- 
five years, and which have been the subject of the biggest single civic undertak- 
ing by the progressive element in its citizenship. 
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The working conception of the Survey admits of still another distinctive 
statement. In a way, we have set ourselves three tasks: to get at the facts, to 
interpret them, and to do these things in a way that will make them of practical 
effect. Yet, as the work has progressed, we have set logical boundaries which dif- 
ferentiate it from research as such, or journalism, or philanthropic enterprise ; and 
give it a stature of its own. 


I. As an investigation we are attempting to clamp our facts in so that they 
cannot be shaken off and so that they will have national interest, and, within 
the limits we consciously set for them, scientific value. In some fields we have 
been able to apply standards worked out in other cities; in others, we have had to 
begin at the beginning. In its claim on public opinion, the plan has the advan- 
tage of bringing various social problems to the test of one community; but it has 
the great difficulty of trying to meet in a measure in each field, the standards set 
by specialized investigations in that particular field elsewhere. We are conscious 

_of this limitation; and of the limitation which time and budget place on the 
scope of such a work. The year’s Survey ought to be as significant in dis- 
covering what further fundamental elements in the community life should be 
studied, as in its presentation of the subject matter we set out to cover. 

The main divisions of the Survey are the consideration of the wage earn- 
ing population (1) in their civic relations and (2) in their industrial relations. 

1. Under the community problem, we are studying: 

a. The questions of physical environment, such as ground plan and civic im- 
provement, housing, water supply and its relation to typhoid fever, the smoke 
campaign, the river floods, etc. 

b. The people ;—on the one hand, an interpretation of the social and public 
spirit of the city as a whole; on the other, of the immigrant groups who make 
up a veritable pot of races in the steel district—Bohemians, Slovaks, Lithuani- 
ans, Croatians, Russians and the rest; together with the growing group of 
southern Negroes who, as in the other cities of the North, are becoming an in- 
creasing, but as yet barely known, factor in the community life; and still 
further groups such as have centered about the Yegg hang-outs in Allegheny 
City, the big number houses of the lower wards, lodging houses, and the semi- 
criminal class generally. 

c. The social institutions, courts, schools, hospitals, charities, police, 
churches,—all in their bearing upon the wage earning population. 

2. Under the industrial problem, we are covering the make-up of the working 
population in general; child labor; women in industry, machine and general 
trades; hours, wages, stress and other working conditions in the steel industry; 
occupational mortality and the relation of industry to health; factory inspection; 
industrial accidents, and the general re-action of industry upon family life as 
expressed in neighborhood and household conditions in a typical mill town. 
Rather than present an outline of the work at this time, several of the more original 
categories may be set down: 
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a. Diagnosis of the town as a whole. 

b. Case study of economic cost of typhoid. 

c. Causal study of typhoid. 

d. Case study of economic cost of industrial accidents, covering a year's 
deaths in the coroner’s office and hospital cases for a shorter period. 

e. A rounded study of the wage-earning women of the city. The University 
of Chicago recently reprinted an English book because there was no such Amer- 
ican volume. 

f. An analysis of conditions in a mill community—a thorough piece of -work 
such as has been done thus far in America only for neighborhoods in the larger 
cities. There are twenty such communities in the Pittsburgh district alone. 

g. An analysis of the reverse side of community life—the criminal, the 
foot-loose and the parasitic; how far these are drafted from the working popula- 
tion, how far they prey upon it. 

h. The trend of labor conditions in an industry where the employers are in 
complete control, fixing hours, wages and conditions of employment. 

i. A presentation of the larger expressions of the child life of the city. 


II. We want to make the town real—to itself; not in goody goody preach- 
ment of what it ought to be; not in sensational discoloration; not merely in a 
formidable array of rigid facts. There is the census at one pole; and yellow 
journalism at the other; and we are on the high seas between. That is why we 
are collecting industrial biographies as well as wage schedules; why we are get- 
ting the group picture of child life in a glass town, as well as the provisions of 
labor and compulsory education laws; why we are concerned with the margins of 
leisure, and culture, and home life which are possible when a man works on a 
twelve hour shift, as well as the free surplus which high wages may leave over 
a high cost of living. As one of the collaborators in the work puts it, the stand- 
ard ahead of us is “piled up actuality.” 


III. Our third purpose has been to make the Survey not merely a criticism or 
an inventory, but a means for establishing relations which will project its work 
into the future. Our work has been carried into Pittsburgh at a period of flux. 
As already indicated, there are stirrings in a hundred different fields. What, 
above all, is needed is comprehensive knowledge of the underlying facts which 
can be made the basis for united effort, if those Pittsburgh men and women who 
have long, single-handed or in thin groups, stood out for civic righteousness in 
one or another of its phases can but get the whole town back of them. The Sur- 
vey’s work ends when it has unequivocally interpreted its investigations and car- 
ried its findings flush to that line where local initiative can be hopefully chal- 
lenged to shoulder the responsibilities which the facts show to be obvious. 

A dinner at the University Club early in February, to meet the director of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, was given by Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, Boston, himself an old Pittsburgher and one of the collaborators in 
the Survey. It was attended by the mayor of Pittsburgh, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the president of the Stock Exchange, the judge of 
the United States Circuit Court, the chairman of the Carnegie Relief Association, 
the president of the Western University of Pennsylvania, the head of the Voters’ 
League, and other leading men, and it brought out the bearings of the Survey 
upon the Greater Pittsburgh movement and the gathering of forces for large 
measures of improvement. The associate director of the Survey was formerly 
a member of the faculty of Allegheny Preparatory School; and associated with 
the field secretary of Charities Publication Committee in the work which has 
led up to the incorporation of an Associated Charities, has been the former head 
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worker of Woods Run Industrial House, Allegheny ; a member, also, of a special 
committee of the Civic Club which had initiated this movement, in a way similar 
to its vital contributions in the past to child labor, juvenile court, housing and 
other reforms. : 
Before this is printed, an ordinance will probably have passed the Pitts- 
burgh Councils, doubling the force of the tenement house inspectors of the 
Pittsburgh Bureau of Health,—one of the very few additions to the departmental 
staffs which in this year of financial stringency has been given any attention 
at all. The movement was brought to a head at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the middle of February, at which Dr. J. F. Edwards, of the 
Bureau of Health, and William H. Matthews of Kingsley House, who have been 
indefatigable champions of housing reform in Pittsburgh, were the speakers, 
and an exhibit of enlarged photographs was made by the Pittsburgh Survey. The 
housing committee of the Chamber of Commerce held its first meeting last 
summer, when Lawrence Veiller, first deputy commissioner of the New York 
Tenement House Department after its organization, was in Pittsburgh as a 
collaborator in the work of the Survey. Fifteen hundred copies of the report 
(published in this issue), giving the results of the field work carried on by mem- 
bers of his staff for the Survey, were distributed among business men and mem- 
bers of councils, and a vigorous newspaper campaign made the facts public 
property. . . ot See 
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These references to particular movements by way of example, make no 
attempt to be exhaustive in regard to those who have co-operated locally in the 
work of the Survey. Such recognition will be made later. Nor, at this time, 
is it desirable to recount the various stages of the work and the general sources 
of co-operation which have made it possible. Through the instigation of a member 
of Charities Publication Committee, the Pittsburgh Survey was under way at 
the time of the organization of the Russell Sage Foundation, and one of its first 
grants was to this undertaking of our national committee. Other organizations 
co-operating in a large way have been the National Consumers League, the 
American Association for Industrial Research, the Lederle Laboratories, The 
Seybert Institution of Philadelphia, the Field Department of Charities Publi- 
cation Committee, and the Department for the Improvement of Social Conditions 
of the New York Charity Organization Society.? 

Among those who have contributed vitally in an advisory capacity—and 
here, again, the list is in no sense exhaustive—are Frank Tucker, vice-president 
of the New York Provident Loan Society, Frederick Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, Mary E. Richmond, secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity, John Koren, United States special 
census expert, John M. Glenn, director of the Russell Sage Foundation, Lilian 
Brandt, secretary of the Committee on Social Statistics of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. The immediate direction, under the editor of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons, has been in the hands of Paul U. Kellogg, director of the 
Survey, with Frank E. Wing, as associate director; and an informal advisory 
group of those engaged in the field work, has included Prof. John R. Commons 
of the University of Wisconsin, Florence Kelley of New York and Robert A. 
Woods of South End House, Boston. 
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In its recent decision, declaring the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act of 1906 
unconstitutional, the Supreme Court 
seems to say to the states: ‘No matter 
how determinedly progressive your na- 
tional executive may be and no matter 
how willing your Congress may be to fall 
in with him, we shall see that you states 
are left to do your own reforming along 
this line.” 

President Roosevelt himself in his vig- 
orous message of February 1, makes it 
clear that when an adequate national law 
has covered the field of interstate employ- 
ment, ‘‘the field of intra-state employment 
will be left to the action of the several 
states.” And he goes on to express his 
confidence that the states with “this clear 
definition of responsibility” before them 
“will undoubtedly give to the perform- 
ance of their duty within their field the 
consideration the importance of the sub- 
ject demands.” The time has come then 
for us to find out, by a study of the stat- 
utes and the more recent decisions, just 
how the different states stand on this 
question; to determine, if possible, how 
far an employer is now liable for injuries 
to his employes in the course of their 
work. It is in this connection that the 
following study of the employers’ liability 
law of Pennsylvania is offered. 


We must begin with a word or two 
about the law of negligence in personal 
injury cases generally. If one person 
injuries another unintentionally, but 
through want of due care (and due care 
is what the average prudent man would 
have used in similar circumstances), he 
is civilly liable to the injured one for the 
amount of harm, estimated in money, 
which his want of care has caused. 
This seems -a natural and fair ad- 
justment of burdens. When one is un- 
duly careless and thereby hurts another, 
he should make up for it in so far as 
money can. There are three important 
features of this law to notice: First, 
contributory negligence on the part of 
the injured person defeats recovery. Sec- 
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ond, as a general rule of negligence, and 
this is important to bear in mind, a mas- 
ter is responsible for the negligence of his. 
servant while engaged in the master’s. 
work. This is on the principle of 
respondeat superior. It is the master 
who is having the work done,—he must 
insure its being done with reasonable 
care. Whether he does the work himself 
or through an agent, the burden of re- 
sponsibility is obviously well placed. It 
all goes back to the fundamental princi- 
ple that each must exercise his own 
rights in such a way as not to impair the 
rights of others; and when one delegates 
the exercise of his rights to an agent 
they are none the less his rights that are 
being exercised and he should be and is 
responsible for the manner. in which they 
are exercised. (This principle does not, 
of course, exclude the agent or servant 
in question from liability also.) Third, 
the burden of proving negligence is on 
the plaintiff, and of proving contributory 
negligence is usually on the defendant. 
Now, in the application of this general 
law to an employer’s liability for negli- 
gence which results in injury to his em- 
ployes while they are carrying on his 
work, we shall see that there are some 
rather material modifications and changes. 
All these modifications are based, I think, 
on one idea. The law holds that the em- 
ployer is in a different relation to his 
employes because they have made a con- 
tract with him in which certain elements 
are implied. The law assumes that the 
two parties are free and on an equal 
footing in making this contract. It is 
the contract of hire; the servant is not 
obliged to work for the master,—he can 
take work or leave it as he likes; but if 
he takes the work he makes a contract 
in which the law implies that he assumes 
certain risks: (1) He assumes the risk 
of all the ordinary dangers of the em- 
ployment; (2) further, he assumes the 
risk of all extraordinary dangers, as 
those, for instance, which arise from 
defective machinery and an unsafe place 
to work, or hasty and dangerous methods, 
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if he knows about these or might reason- 
ably be expected to know about them 
and accepts the work in spite of them, 
or, if he finds out about them, or might 
have found out about them with the 
exercise of ordinary care and continues 
working, in spite of them. (3) Finally, 
he assumes the risk of all dangers aris- 
ing from the carelessness, ignorance, or 
incompetency of his fellow employes. 
Thus we see that the general principle 
of individual responsibility for negligence 
has been pretty well modified in respect 
to the relations of employer and em- 
ploye. Now, we will take up these 
assumed risks more in detail with actual 
illustrations to show what they mean. 
The first is simple and, comparatively 
speaking, reasonable. In a large num- 
ber of modern industries there are acci- 
dents, which, humanly speaking, are inev- 
itable. It is not as safe to mine coal, 
make steel rails, or manufacture dyna- 
mite as it is to practice law or dig pota- 
toes. If a man chooses one calling 
rather than another the danger is his 
own lookout. An employer does not 
insure the lives and limbs of his em- 
ployes, and the law takes it for granted 
that for the extra risk involved in some 
occupations there is ample compensation 
furnished in an extra reward stipulated 
for in this very contract of hire. 
However, it is not merely the risk of 
accidents happening in spite of every 
safety precaution and protection, which 
the employe assumes,—he assumes the 
risk of the work as it is ordinarily car- 
ried on. Thus, a telephone lineman gets 
a shock from an uncovered electric light 
wire which he touches in passing, and 
this is an incident of his employment. 
(15 Dist. 323). Or a laborer working 
in a quarry is badly injured by a heavy 
stone falling on him; this is a risk which 
a quarry workman assumes. (215 Pa. 
34). But also, the handle on a bucket 
hauling 4,000 pounds of iron out of the 
hold of a vessel, pulls out, letting the 
whole mass of iron fall on a workman 
in the hold. On this bucket which had 
been used for eighteen years, the handle 
was merely clamped on while in newer 
buckets the handle is forged on. But, 
since the plaintiff cannot show but that 
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the old and less safe buckets are still in 
common use, he cannot hold the em- 
ployer liable for his injury; it is an ordi- 
nary danger of his employment that he 
has suffered from, and he took the risk. 
(McGeegan & Hughes, 15 Dist., 249). 
So much then, for this first exception ;— 
the employe undertakes to suffer all the 
risks for his employment as it is usually 
carried on. 

The second exception goes farther. He 
assumes all extraordinary and unusual 
risks not incident to his employment, if 
he knew, or could reasonably be ex- 
pected to have known of the danger, and 
continued working. He assumes all pa- 
tent risks and all latent risks of which he 
is informed. For instance, a seventeen- 
year-old girl working in a laundry, called 
the attention of a foreman to a loose 
board in front of the rolls where she was 
working. She said it interfered with her 
werk, but made no definite complaint 
with regard to its danger, and she went 
on working there. Nothing was done. 
Finally while she was cleaning the ma- 
chine, the loose board flew up and threw 
her hands between the rolls where they 
were crushed. She could not recover 
damages for this injury because she had 
assumed the risk of a condition which 
she ought to have known was dangerous. 
(Henderson v. Hogentagler, 9 Dauph., 
246). Or again, a man working near 
a defective crane is injured by its break- 
ing. There is no evidence that he knew 
of the defect, but it had been obvious 
for three months; “he ought to have 
known of it.’ (Lindberg v. National 
Tube Company, 213 Pa., 545). In this 
case, as in many, we see how the very 
obviousness of the defect which it seems 
should fix the responsibility on the em- 
ployer is a means of his avoiding respon- 
sibility. 

There is, however, one exception to 
this rule of the law. If an employe, 
when he sees a defect or a possible dan- 
ger, complains of it to his employer or 
to his superior who is directing the work, 
and if the employer or his superior 
promises to repair it, and if the employe 
relies upon the promise, and if the dan- 
ger is not imminent,—then the servant is 
relieved of his assumption of risk even 
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though he continues to work; provided, 
however, that if the employe continues to 
work after a reasonable time has passed 
without the promise to repair being car- 
ried out, then he is deemed to have 
“waived” his objections and “assumed 
the risk” again. (4 Super., 621). This 
valuable exception is well hedged about 
with “ifs.” For example, there was a 
bolt protruding near an elevator shaft. 
The plaintiff complained of it to the fore- 
man. Later he stumbled over it and fell 
down the shaft, but his complaint to the 
foreman was immaterial in fixing liability 
since the foreman had not promised to 
change it. (Moudy v. The Penn Steel 
Casting Company, Io Del., 14). 

(3) Finally the employe assumes the 
risk of all dangers due to careless, in- 
competent or ignorant fellow employes. 
(The new act of 1907 with regard to 
this rule will be noted later.) This is 
the most vital distinction between the 
general law of negligence and the law 
of negligence as between master and 
servant. “A master is responsible for 
the negligence of his servants in course 
of employment without regard for their 
reputation except in case of fellow ser- 
vants.” (77 Pa., 238). As between mas- 
ter and servant the duty of the master is 
merely to take due care in employing 
servants of ordinary skill and carefulness. 
To illustrate: Suppose a yard master in 
Philadelphia,—by reputation, a reason- 
ably careful man,—puts a car of dyna- 
mite at the end of a train of cars 
instead of in the middle, as the rule 
of the company requires, and because 
of this carelessness the dynamite car 
when many miles from Philadelphia 
meets with a collision and is blown 
up. A cow browsing in a field near 
the track and a station agent keeping 
his lonely post in a small country 
station next to the field, are both blown 
to pieces. Now, in such a case the farmer 
could recover for the loss of his cow; 
but could the station agent’s widow re- 
cover for the loss of her husband? No, 
because he was a fellow servant of the 
man whose mistake or carelessness 
caused the accident, and yet he had no 
more to do with that fellow servant’s 
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act or with the employment of him than 
the farmer’s cow had. 

This famous fellow servant rule, which, 
except where limited by statute, prevails 
in all the states, is comparatively recent 
in origin. First came the English case 
of Priestly v. Fowler in 1837, in which 
Lord Abinger held that a master was 
not liable to his servant for injuries 
received as a result of the breaking down 
of a van on which the servant was riding, 
the van having been carelessly overloaded 
by another servant. In this case the in- 
jured servant was apparently in a posi- 
tion to know of the overloading. This 
decision is not based upon a clearly-con- 
ceived principle. Lord Abinger com- 
mences by stating that there is no prece- 
dent for such an action by a servant 
against a master, and goes on to show to 
what a “ridiculous extreme” such a li- 
ability if once admitted might be carried. 
“A master would be liable to a footman 
for drunkenness, neglect, or want of 
skill in a coachman,—for the uphol- 
sterer’s negligence in sending in a crazy 
bedstead,—for the negligence of the cook 
in not cleaning the copper vessels prop- 
erly, and for the butcher’s negligence in 
supplying the family with meat of a 
quality injurious to health,” etc. He con- 
cludes that, “the inconvenience and ab- 
surdity of the consequences is a sufficient 
argument against this principle.’ 

The only tangible arguments put forth 
in this opinion are these: That the serv- 
ant was at liberty to take the risk or not 
as he chose; that he was just as likely to 
know of the danger as the master, and 
often more so; finally, that to allow such 
actions would discourage the servant’s 
diligence in protecting the master against 
the negligence of others, who serve him, 
which diligence is also a better security to 

1To show that this hypothetical case is not 
extreme I need only refer to Reiser v. the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (152 Pa., 38), which held that 
a telegraph operator and a fireman on an engine 
are fellow servants: or to (Kennellty against the 
B. & O. Railroad, (166 Pa., 60), which held that 


the brakeman of one train and the engineer of 
another are fellow-servants. 


2This curious mingling of the cook and the 
coachman who serve the master, with the up- 
holsterer and the butcher with whom he trades, 
is enough to show that this learned justice had 
not worked out clearly in his own mind a princi- 
ple on which to base a fellow-servant rule of wide 
application. 
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the servant than any action against the 
master for damages could possibly 
afford. 

The first American case to lay down 
the rule was Murray v. The South Caro- 
lina Railroad, decided in 1841. Here 
the plaintiff was a fireman, injured when 
his engine was thrown off the track as a 
direct result of the engineer’s negligence. 
The latter had refused to stop the engine 
when his attention was called to an ob- 
stacle on the track. In the argument 
with which the court supports its deci- 
sion, denying the liability of the railroad 
company in this case, there is the first 
rather unconvincihg statement of the 
principle on which the fellow-servant 
rule has come to rest.- It is pointed out 
that this would be a new order of li- 
ability, which if allowed, must rest upon 
the contract of hire, since an employe 
is neither a passenger nor a stranger. 
“But,” says Judge Evans, “is it incident 
to this contract that the company should 
guarantee him against the negligence 
of his co-servants?’ It has long been 
established that the servant takes upon 
himself the ordinary risks of his voca- 
tion. “Why not the extraordinary 
ones?” It is further suggested in a 
concurring opinion that the servant’s re- 
ward is designed to cover the unusual 
dangers. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
case there is good reasoning as well as 
common sense to be found in the dis- 
senting opinion of Judge O’Neall, who 
holds fast to the general rules of negli- 
gence which make a man liable for the 
negligence of his servants. He says: “If 
it arose out of any of the old fashioned 
modes of conveyance, managed by the 
defendants themselves, could there be a 
doubt that they would be liable if the 
injury resulted from negligence? Sup- 
pose it had been a stage coach driven 
by the owner and the plaintiff was hired 
as a guard?” He maintains that the 
risks assumed by a servant on entering 
his employment do not include negli- 
gence either on the part of the employer 
himself or his agents. And finally, “But 
if we are to look to policy then I should 
argue that the more liability imposed on 
the railroad company, the more care and 

136 Am. Dec. 268. 
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prudence would be thereby elicited. This 
result is what the community desires” 
(36 Am., De., 268). I fear that this 
wise judge has over estimated the good 
sense of “the community.” From that 
day to this we have desired speed rather 
than safety, large output rather than 
careful processes. And the courts, in 
hesitating to hamper the rapid develop- 
ment of our railroads and industries by 
imposing more liability, have but reflect- 
ed our spirit. 

It remained for a New England case 
to establish definitely and finally the basis 
of reason on which the fellow-servant 
rule was to rest. In the case of Farwell 
v. The Boston & Worcester Railroad 
Corporation, the plaintiff, an engineer, 
was suing the railroad because of in- 
juries received as a result of the care- 
lessness of the switchman in not changing 
a switch. On one hand the switchman 
had been long in the employ of the com- 
pany and was generally regarded as a 
careful and trusty man. On the other 
hand the engineer was obviously in a 
position where he could not possibly 
know of or guard against the careless- 
ness which resulted in his injury. So 
this case presents the question squarely: 
Is an employer to be liable to one employe 
for the negligence of another employe, 
when neither the employer nor the in- 
jured employe could reasonably be ex- 
pected to have foreseen that negligence? 
The gist of Judge Gray’s argument in 
deciding this question is as follows: The 
employer cannot be liable to his own em- 


ploye in tort, as he would be ordinarily — 


in case of the negligence of an agent of 
his, because “the employe does not stand 
towards him in the relation of a stranger. 
The employe is not a stranger but one 
whose rights are regulated by contract, 
express or implied.” If then the employ- 
er is liable, his liability must depend on 
the implied contract made when the em- 
ploye entered his employment. So far 
the legal reasoning is indisputable. But 
he goes on to assert, “This implied con- 
tract between master and servant does not 
extend to indemnify the servant against 
the negligence of anyone but the master 
himself.” It is on this assumption 
that the fellow-servant rule rests. We 
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naturally ask: Why does the law assume 
this, rather than the equally possible and 
plausible assumption, that the implied 
contract between master and servant in- 
demnifies the servant against the negli- 
gence of the master and any of his 
agents while engaged in his work? There 
must be good reasons for making the 
former assumption, because it involves 
a radical departure from the ‘accepted 
rules of negligence which the latter 
assumption does not. The reasons ad- 
vanced by Judge Gray seem to be these: 
(1) That justice and policy demand it 
because in a large number of cases where 
fellow-employes really work together, 
the employe is in a better position to 
look out for, guard against, or prevent 
such negligence than the employer; (2) 
that such negligence of a fellow-work- 
man is but one of the ordinary risks of 
a dangerous calling which are assumed 
by the employe with full knowledge and 
with freedom to choose, and that in legal 
presumption higher wages compensate 
him for the greater risks involved.} 

This fellow-servant doctrine finally 
established by Judge Gray in the Massa- 
chusetts case we have just considered, ex- 
cept for some special statutes to be men- 
tioned later, is in a whole and flourishing 
condition in the United States to-day. In 
applying this rule the question of who 
are to be considered fellow-servants is 
of paramount importance. The question 
naturally divides itself into two parts: 
(1) Is there to be any limitation of the 
rule on the ground that men are em- 
ployed in different departments, at dif- 
ferent kinds of work, and situated at 
great distances from one another? Are 
these nevertheless fellow-servants? Gen- 
erally speaking in Pennsylvania they are. 
Thus, railroad trainmen are held to be 
fellow servants of acar repairer. (17 W. 
N. C., 73). A station master and an 
engineer are fellow servants (21 W. N. 
C., 45) ; track hands and train hands are 
fellow servants (197 Pa., 384); brake- 
men, conductors, engineers, and firemen, 
on the same or different trains of one 

1(1) is admitted to be a secondary considera- 
tion on which the rule cannot rest; indeed the 
ease he is deciding is quite outside it; (2) is but 
another assumption. Thus the argument comes 


dangerously near to being “the law assumes this 
pecause it assumes it.” , 
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road are fellow servants. A girl in the 
tailoring department of a store has been 
held to be a fellow servant of the boy 
who runs the elevator in the store. (198 
Pa., 112). In general all who work for 
a common employer and in purstit of 
the same purpose are fellow-servants, 
whether they work side by side or miles 
apart. (2) In the second place we ask: 
Is there any limitation to the fellow- 
servant doctrine on the ground of dif- 
ference in rank, authority, etc.? Here 
we touch upon a difficult and much dis- 
cussed feature of the rule. In Pennsyl- 
vania, up to the passing of the Casey 
Act, June 10, 1907, foremen, bosses, and 
even superintendents have been as a rule 
considered fellow-servants of the men 
under them or in the same employ. 
Even though an accident happened to 
an employe as a direct result of a negli- 
gent order from his superior the em- 
ployer was not liable because the superior 
was held to be a fellow-servant of the 
injured man. However, there has grown 
up a certain limitation to this wide appli- 
cation of the rule in what is called “‘the 
vice-principal” doctrine. It is this: a 
superior is either a fellow-servant or a 
vice-principal; in the latter case he di- 
rectly represents the employer and the 
employer is responsible for his acts. 
Now suppose an injury has been caused 
by the carelessness of a “superior ser- 
vant,” the plaintiff, in order to make out 
the negligence of the employer and thus 
fix liability on him, must prove one of two 
things: Either (1) that the superior was, 
in the very act in which he was negli- 
gent, performing one of his master’s 
“absolute personal” duties (these duties 
will be mentioned later) ; or (2) that he, 
the superior, was in control of the entire 
business or a district branch of it and 
that the employer exercised no direction 
or control.t In (1) the superior is held 
to represent the employer because of the 
nature of the act he is performing. In 
(2) it is his regular position which makes 
him vice-principal. 


1It is worth while to note that there is a hole 
on the other side of this rule for the employer 
to slip out of. For in many cases where the em- 
ployer exercises no ‘‘direction or control,” the ‘“‘su- 
perior servant” is really an independent contractor, 
and in such a case the employer is again not 
liable for his acts, provided he was not _negli- 
gent in selecting the contractor (91 Pa., 183 and 
198 Pa., 586). 
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The case of Lewis v. Siefert (116 Pa., 
628) is one of the most liberal applica- 
tions of this vice-principal doctrine. 
There a train dispatcher was held to be 
a vice-principal, and the railroad was 
held liable to an employe for his negli- 
gence. On the other hand the case of 
Spancake v. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad (148 Pa., 184) is typical of a 
large number of cases which the vice- 
principal rule would not touch. In that 
case a track foreman was in charge of 
half a dozen men who were repairing the 
road bed. 


men of an approaching train. As a re- 


sult of his failure to do this one of the 


men was run over and killed. This man’s 
widow was not allowed to recover against 
the company because the foreman was a 
fellow-servant of her husband. 

But this will no longer be the rule in 
Pennsylvania. The Employer’s Liability 
Act of 1907, so far as one can judge of a 
law before a decision has been rendered 
upon it, has removed managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen out of the class of 
fellow-servants and made them vice- 
principals, for whose acts the employer 
is responsible. It further provides that 
when an injury was caused or contrib- 
uted to by “the negligence of any person 
in charge of or directing the particular 
work in which the employe was engaged 
at the time of the injury,” the defence, 
“negligence of a fellow-servant” shall not 
avail the employer. While the Casey Act 
has thus apparently done away with the 
most unreasonable applications of the fel- 
low-servant rule, we must remember that 
it still leaves the employe assuming the 
risk of the carelessness or incompetence 
of all mere employes like himself whether 
they are working shoulder to shoulder 
with him, or a thousand miles away. 

These three inodifications of the gen- 
eral law of negligence are often spoken 
of as the “assumption of risk rule” and 
the ‘“fellow-servant rule,” but it seems 
a little more logical to put them all in one 
group as designating what is meant by 
the implied assumption of risk in the 
servant’s contract of hire. It is this three- 
fold assumption which makes the em- 
ployer’s liability for negligence to his 
employe quite different from his (the 
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employer’s) liability for negligence to the 
public at large. 

Now, there is another way of stating 
the liability relation ‘existing between 
employer and employe. Perhaps it is a 
fairer because a more positive way. It 
is often said that the employer has three 
“absolute duties” to perform with re- 
gard to his employes: to exercise due 
care in furnishing (1) a safe place to 
work and safe appliances; (2) a sufficient 
number of competent and careful em- 
employes; (3) instructions and warning 
when they could reasonably be expected 
to be necessary. Thus, where the plaint- 
iff was injured by an explosion of gas 
in a mine and it was shown that the em- 
ployer had failed to furnish lumber to 
board up the “cut-throughs,” although 
the superintendent had notified him, and 
that the explosion was due to this lack 
of boarding up which was customary, 
the employer was held liable. (31 Super., 
247; Saylor v. The Coal Company). 
And again, where the foreman of a shop, 
with the approval of the president of 
the company, left a heavy door leaning 
up in a dangerous way against the wall 
so that it fell on a boy who came to work 
before daylight the next morning, know- 
ing nothing about it, the company was 
held liable. (Delaney v. Penn Steel Cast- 
ing Co., 30 Super., 387). These cases 
illustrate the interpretation of the em- 
ployer’s duty to furnish a reasonably 
safe place to work. In the case of 
Huntington & Broad Top Railroad v. 
Decker (84 Pa., 419) an engineer had 
been killed in collision with another 
train. The plaintiff, his wife, in suing 
the railroad for damages proved that the 
conductor of the other train was habitu- 
ally intemperate and unfit for service, 
that the collision was wholly the result 
of this conductor’s carelessness and in- 
competence, and that his bad habits were 
known by the superintendent by whom 
he was employed and retained in the ser- 
vice of the company. She won her suit, 
on the ground that the employer here had 
failed in the second duty,—that he had 
not been duly careful in furnishing com- 
petent fellow-workmen. 

To fulfill the third duty the employer 
must warn all employes of hidden dan- 
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gers, and instruct very young employes 
in regard to all dangers which would not 
be obvious to them. For instance: A 
thirteen-year-old boy was without in- 
structions put to loading dynamite into a 
hole, and through a consequent ex- 
plosion he was made totally blind, and 
the company was held liable. (White & 
Northwood Cemetery Co., 15.Dist., 358). 
Also, where a girl, seventeen years old, 
was put to work at a mangle in a laundry 
without instructions as to its danger, and 
where the customary guard-rail was ab- 
sent, and as a result of her ignorance of 
the machine and this defect her hands 
were caught and crushed, the company 
was held liable. (Greenan v. Eggeling, 
30 Super., 253). 

Now that these three absolute duties 
have been stated and examples of their 
positive application have been considered, 
let us study carefully their limitations in 
order to find out how far they would 
actually operate in most cases to safe- 
guard or compensate the employe. (1) 
To begin with, take the first duty, to 
provide a reasonably safe place to work. 
It cannot be too emphatically insisted 
that the test of safety is not, according 
to the law, danger, but always ordinary 
usage. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
has been injured as a result of the giving 
out of some mechanical appliance at a 
critical moment. It is not enough for 
him to show that the use of this appli- 
ance was dangerous and likely to result 
in accident; it is not enough for him to 
show that there was a newer and safer 
appliance in use at the time; it is not 
even enough for him to show that the 
use of this appliance was a direct viola- 
tion of a statute expressly designed to 


() In 1894 a man was killed by falling through 
the joists and girders of a building, which were not 
covered as required by a statute of 1893, ex- 
pressly intended to prevent such accidents. His 
wife brought suit, alleging that the employer had 
been negligent in not complying with this stat- 
ute. She was non-suited because no other ground 
of negligence was alleged (Mack vs. Wright, 180 
Pas £62). 

That the violation of a statute is not in itself 
proof of negligence in most jurisdictions, is evi- 
denced by the fact that in many of the safety 
appliance acts passed by different states there is 
included a special provision that a violation of 
the act shall be prima facie evidence of negligence 
or negligence per se. This point has been much 
discussed. The true view would seem to be that 
where the statute itself furnishes a test of negli- 
gence one should not be required to go back of 
that to the usual uncertain test of usage. ; 
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protect employes.1. These things, though 
they may be evidence of negligence, do 
not necessarily constitute negligence. The 
plaintiff in order to show that his em- 
ployer has violated his duty toward him, 
must show that the unsafe appliance 
which caused the accident was of a kind 
or in such a condition that it would not 
be commonly used in such work. Ordi- 
nary usage then, is the only and final 
test. Now, suppose the plaintiff had 
proved that the appliance in question 
would not bear even this test. Then, 
remember, the employer can still defeat 
his recovery, by showing that the defect 
or the bad condition was obvious, that 
his employe ought to have seen it, and 
that in continuing to work there he as- 
sumed the risk. 

(2) Next, consider the duty of pro- 
viding competent fellow workmen. The 
employer exercises this duty fully by 
using ordinary care in selecting and dis- 
charging workmen. Thus, a plaintiff, 
if his injury has been caused by an in- 
competent employe, must show that the 
employer employed or retained him, 
actually knowing him to be incompetent, 
or that the employe in question had a rep- 
utation for incompetency which the em- 
ployer with the exercise of due care 
should have known. To illustrate: While 
a woman employed as a car cleaner was 
working on a car in the yards, a shifting 
engine struck the car she was in with 
such force that she was thrown and 
severely injured about the face and head 
and partially lost the sight of one eye. 
This was due to the carelessness of the 
engineer on the shifting engine, who, 
the plaintiff claimed, was an intemperate 
person and unfit for his position. She 
proved that he had been drunk three 
times within a few weeks; the last time 
on the night before the accident. But 
she was non-suited because she could 
not show either that this was known to 
the employer or that the engineer had 
a reputation for intemperance, which the 
employer should have known. (49 Pitt. 
1! By Fe 

On further examination these first two 
duties appear to be rather qualified and 
limited than “absolute.” The law fur- 
nishes to the employe no insurance 
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against injuries arising from an unsafe 
place to work or incompetent fellow- 
workmen. It merely requires the em- 
ployer to exercise that degree of care 
which is customary in providing against 
such dangers. : 

(3) Finally, coming to the third duty 
—to give proper instruction, we find it 
most often resorted to in cases where 
very young employes have been injured. 
The rule seems to be that young children 
should always be instructed with regard 
to their particular task, but this is strictly 
interpreted. There is a recent case where 
a boy of thirteen was instructed about 
his task in respect to a certain machine, 
but not told how to stop the machine. 
In some way a nut got caught in the cogs 
and he tried to poke it out with a stick 
while the machine was running because 
he did not know how to stop it. As a 
result his hand was drawn in between 
the cogs. It was held in this case that 
he had gone outside of his line of em- 
ployment in trying to fix the machine, 
that his hand would not have been caught 
in the machine if he had stuck to the 
job assigned to him. And no recovery 
was allowed. (Michalofski v. Pittsburg 
Screw & Bolt Co., 213 Pa., 563). If the 
rule could be applied with such severe 
literalness in the case of a small boy, it is 
easy to see how little this duty of in- 
struction would avail a grown man. Fur- 
thermore, the law assumes that a man 
in seeking a certain employment repre- 
sents himself as reasonably familiar 
with it. 

For the sake of clearness I have 
approached the question of an employer’s 
liability for negligence to his employe 
from two directions: First, by showing 
how the ordinary liability for negligence 
is modified in this relation by a three- 
fold assumption of risk implied in the 
servant’s contract of hire; second, by 
setting forth the three duties of care 
which the employer owes his employes 
and showing that each duty is limited by 
the standard of performance which in 
all cases is but the customary practice, 
and that these duties are further quali- 
fied by the same implied assumption of 
risk on the part of the servant. 

Returning again to the first statement 
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of the law, we found that the assump- 
tion of risk implied by the law in the con- 
tract between them furnishes the master 
with three possible lines of defense to 
an action brought against him by his 
servant on the ground of negligence. 
It must now be remembered that there 
is still another defence open to him,— 
contributory negligence. The master can 
escape the penalty of his negligence if 
he can show that the servant by his own 
negligent act or omission contributed to 
the accident which caused his injury. 
This we have seen is true with regard 
to negligence in general. But in these 
master and servant cases the defence of 
contributory negligence, although per- 
haps theoretically reasonable, may well 
work injustice oftener than it works 
justice. 

Recklessness is common among work- 
men, especially among those doing dan- 
gerous work. A brakeman will ride on 
the pilot of an engine unnecessarily; 
a miner in haste to fill his car will fail 
to use enough posts to provide against 
a fall of slate; a steel-worker, to save 
the time and trouble of going up over 
a foot-bridge, will step across a roll 
table, where if he stumbles or slips, 
a red hot bar of steel which is shot out 
of the rolls every few seconds, will 
surely strike him. One could multiply 
instances of this endlessly. I think that 
what is called “carelessness” among 
working-men could be divided into three 
kinds. Some of it is boyish dare- 
deviltry ; some of it, especially in the case 
of foreigners and “green’”’ men, is stu- 
pidity and awkwardness. But most of it, 
I think, is a kind of freedom and fearless- 
ness which goes with rapid and dan- 
gerous work and is necessary to it. Im- 
agine a structural iron worker who was 
“careful of himself”! How long would 
he hold his job? 

In the legal significance of a written 
release we find another general rule of 
law which has an especially important 
bearing on these employers’ liability 
cases. A release has all the sacredness 
of a written contract. Consequently in 
any action for damages, if the emplover 
can produce a document signed by the 
plaintiff, in which he agreed for a con- 
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sideration to relieve the employer of all 
liability in connection with his injury, 
this is a perfect defence, and it cannot 
be set aside unless the plaintiff can offer 
“clear, indubitable and convincing” proof 
that he did not know what he was sign- 
ing or that the release was obtained by 
fraud or false representation. He must 
furnish at least two witnesses to swear 
to this. It is apparent in the statement 
of this rule that it is open to serious 
abuses, especially in the case of ignorant 
workmen, and foreigners. Nor is it 
hard to imagine that a corporation’s 
claim agent, coming upon a family in the 
first confusion of a disaster and offering 
ready money for their immediate needs, 
might often secure a release, which was 
hastily considered and only half under- 
stood, even among intelligent American 
working people. Once having signed a 
release the injured man has lost his 
chance to recover at law. This rule in 
regard to releases is a consistent follow- 
ing of the law of written contracts, but, 
in cases of this kind, considering the 
actual relative situation of the two 
parties, its rigid application is not calcu- 
lated to promote justice. 

In addition to this usual rule with re- 
gard to releases, there is a special ruling 
in Pennsylvania, which has become quite 
famous. Many railroads and some other 
corporations maintain a relief association, 
supposedly voluntary, but to which the 
men must belong if they wish to hold 
their jobs. To this the men are required 
to contribute monthly from their wages. 
In the Pennsylvania Railroad system the 
company bears the expense of manage- 
ment and guarantees the benefit. In 
other systems the company sometimes 
contributes a definite amount or a cer- 
tain proportion. The most ardent advo- 
cates of such a relief association agree 
that it is not a benevolent scheme on 
the part of the railroad, but rather an 
association for mutual benefit, In return 
for its comparatively small part of the 
contribution, the company may feel re- 
lieved of all duty toward the men injured 
and killed in its service, and also secures 
a steady force of employes, for if a man 
leaves the service he forfeits all right to 
the benefits for which he has paid dues. 
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The employe on his part is insured 
against accident or death at a rate 
probably lower than a man ‘in his oc- 
cupation could get with an insurance 
company. In these associations the 
employe signs an application when he 
joins in which he agrees that the ac- 
ceptance of benefits in case of death or 
injury, shall act as a release of all claims 
against the company, and that he will 
sign the necessary papers to execute this 
release when he “accepts the benefits.” 
It is well known that a contract whereby 
the employe agreed beforehand to exon- 
erate his employer from liability for 
negligence, would be void as against 
public policy, but this contract made on 
joining the relief association has been 
held valid in Pennsylvania because it 
leaves the choice open until after the 
liability, if any, has arisen. “The party 
retains the right of action until after 
knowledge of the facts and an opportuni- 
ty to choose.” (Ringle v. The P. R. R., 
164 Pa., 529, and Johnson v. The B. & O. 
R. R., 163 Pa., 127). If this were truly 
a benefit conferred by the employer out 
of his benevolence, there would be some 
reason in this rule. It would be fair per- 
haps to make the employe choose between 
accepting a gift from his employer and 
bringing a suit against him. But what 
is the actual choice left him? Must he 
not choose between losing all the benefits 
due to him for perhaps years of prac- 
tically compulsory contribution to this 
relief fund at rates from seventy-five 
cents to five dollars a month, and losing 
his chance to prosecute what is often 
perhaps a just claim against his employer 
for negligence ?* 

There is another unusual feature of the 
employers’ liability situation in Pennsyl- 
vania which should be mentioned here. 
Under the common law there was no re- 
covery in case of death on the general 
principle that an action for injury dies 
with the person. But in 1855 a statute 
was passed in Pennsylvania providing 
that certain persons shall be entitled to 


1Jowa, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and South Carolina provide 
by statute that no such contract of “insurance, 
relief, benefit, or indemnity, entered into prior to 
the injury, nor the acceptance of such insurance, 
relief, benefit, or indemnity, shall constitute a bar 
or defense.’”’ Most of these statutes refer to rail- 
roads exclusively. 
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recover damages for an injury causing 
death,—the husband, widow, children or 
parents of the deceased. Similar statu- 
tory provision for the survival of this 
action for death has been made in all the 
states. But in Pennsylvania the statute 
has been declared by the courts to be for 
the benefit of citizens only; a non-resi- 
dent alien has no rights under it. (Deni 
v. the Pennsylvania Railroad, 181 fa., 
525, and Maiorano v. Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, 216 Pa., 402). Thus if a 
Polish or Italian laborer who is sup- 
porting a family in the “old country,” is 
killed, his family though they may have 
been utterly dependent on him, have no 
right of action for the injury causing his 
death. Ina recent disaster at Butler, eae 
in a steel mill, fourteen foreigners were 
killed. All of them were married but 
only two had wives in this country. Thus, 
whatever the negligence of the company 
may prove to have been, it is relieved of 
all but one-seventh of its actual liability 
under this interpretation of the statute. 
This would seem to put a premium on 
killing outright. 

The exclusion of non-resident aliens 
from this statutory right of action for 
death comes home to us most strongly on 
the side of prevention. It is compara- 
tively easy to forget the destitute widow 
and children or the old mother in some 
unheard of region of Croatia. But to 
consider that in over twenty-five per cent 
of the fatal accidents in the great steel 
industry, the law of Pennsylvania fur- 
nishes absolutely no incentive to prevent 
future fatalities from the same cause, is 
worth thinking about. 

Finally, in all our consideration of this 
employers’ liability law, we must keep 
in mind that the burden of proving neg- 
ligence is always on the plaintiff. This is 
a fundamental principle. The occur- 
rence of an accident does not raise a 
legal presumption of negligence on the 
part of the employer. The injured em- 
ploye must go ahead and give evidence 
which tends to show negligence in order 
to get his case before the jury. Circum- 
stantial evidence is enough; but it is not 
enough that the evidence which he offers 
should be equally consistent with negli- 
gence on the part of the employer, and 
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with no negligence. In other words, he 
must make out a pretty good case of 
negligence to begin with. If he fails in 
this he is nonsuited, his case does not go 
to the jury. One hears on every side 
that if you can get a case of this kind 
before the jury, say a case of an injured 
man or a widow and children against a 
corporation, the jury is likely to be with 
you. This is probably true, but it is more 
than offset by the power residing in the 
judge to keep the case from going to the 
jury by a non-suit. 

If so far I have fairly set forth the 
rights of the parties at law in these cases 
involving the question of an employer’s 
liability to his employe for negligence, we 
would all agree that at some points the 
law unduly favors the employer, though 
there would be much difference of opin- 
ion as to what features are unfair. 

But consider now that quite apart from 
the law, there are some further inequali- 
ties in the actual situation of the parties. 
First comes the matter of delay. The 
courts are so behindhand that in congest- 
ed districts it is usually two or three 
years after an action is commenced be- 
fore it is tried, and if an appeal is taken 
it is sometimes five years before the case 
is settled. Two or three years means 
nothing in the life of a great corporation. 
Indeed its case is likely to gain rather 
than lose by the delay since the bur- 
den of proof rests on the plaintiff, and 
the circumstances of the accident become 
less distinct in the minds of the witnesses 
with the lapse of time. But what does 
this delay mean in the life of a working 
man whose earning power is greatly di- 
minished or perhaps entirely lost through 
this very accident, or in the lives of the 
widow and children left helpless by the 
sudden death of their provider? The 
immediate need there is so great, the de- 
lay of trial is so long, it is no wonder 
that most cases are settled out of court. 

Another respect in which the parties 
in cases of this kind are on an unequal 
footing, is in the matter of obtaining wit- 
nesses. The burden of proof, as we have 
seen, rests on the plaintiff. He can do 
nothing without witnesses, and his only 
witnesses in the majority of cases are his 
foreman and his fellow workmen, em- 
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ployes of the same company. It stands 
to reason that they will not as a rule tes- 
tify freely against their employer. It 
would take a large-minded employer to 
retain in his service a man who had de- 
liberately and knowingly spoken against 
his interests. And if perhaps it is true 
that in some large concerns an employe 
who thus testified would not actually be 
discharged, nevertheless the fear of dis- 
missal would be likely to keep his mouth 
‘shut. 

To sum up the whole situation: On 
one side there are the so-called absolute 
duties of the master: to furnish a rea- 
sonably safe place to work, reasonably 
competent employes, and_ instructions 
when they are reasonably necessary, the 
test in all cases being ordinary usage. On 
the other side, to begin with, the burden 
of proof in showing that in a given in- 
stance the master failed to fulfill one of 
these duties (the only way in which his 
negligence can be shown), rests on the 
plaintiff, or servant. Furthermore, the 
following defenses are available to the 
master in such an action: (1) “Assump- 
tion of risk’,—that the injury which the 
plaintiff suffered belonged in the class of 
risks which he assumed, i. e., that it was 
caused by an ordinary danger of such 
work, or by a danger which the plaintiff 
knew about, or should have known about, 
and that he continued working in spite 
of it. (2) “Negligence of a fellow serv- 
ant” —that the negligence resulting in the 
servant’s injury was not a failure on the 
employer’s part, but on the part of a fel- 
low servant of the plaintiff, and there- 
fore that he, the employer, was not liable 
since this too was a risk assumed by the 
servant. (3) “Contributory negligence”, 
—that the injury was caused in part by 
the plaintiff's own negligence. Finally, 
in the actual working out of the course 
of justice, we find (1) that the rule in 
regard to setting aside a written contract, 
as applied to the releases in these master 
and servant cases (while theoretically 
logical and consistent), considering the 
actual relative situation of the two 
parties, obviously protects the strong 
‘ against the weak; (2) we find that there 
is an unavoidable delay in bringing the 
case to trial which means bread and but- 
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ter to the employe, and a mere postpone- 
ment of annoyance to the employer; and 
(3) we find that it is usually to the eco- 
nomic interest of the witnesses necessary 
to prove the plaintiff’s case to stand by 
the defendant, their employer. 

Almost every element of unfairness in 
this law arises, I think, from the same 
misconception,—1. e., that the two parties 
are on an equal footing. In the eyes of 
the law every working man from the 
trained American locomotive engineer 
with a strong union back of him, to the 
newly landed “Hunkie,” tongue-tied and 
bewildered, is on an equal footing with 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
all its masterfully concentrated power. 
In the contract of hire, the law assumes 
that the workman is as free to accept or 
refuse a job as the employer is to take or 
drop him. In the matter of the release 
the law assumes that the stricken and 
terrified widow of an ignorant laboring 
man is in a position of equal understand- 
ing and enlightenment as to the respective 
interests of the parties, as is the hard- 
ened claim agent employed by the corpor- 
ation. The law is behindhand and the 
law makers have been blind. With their 
minds thoroughly steeped in old ideas of 
theoretical equality and freedom of con- 
tract, they have gone on, content with the 
‘logic of the law,’—oblivious to actual 
conditions. 

“But,” says one of them, almost stirred 
out of this mental satisfaction “what are 
you going to do about it? We must have 
a rule. You can’t have one law for large 
employers and another for small employ- 
ers. You can’t have one law for the 
skilled mechanic who is in demand and 
another for the day laborer who is look- 
ing for a job!” It is true, we must have 
one rule. And all we can hope to achieve 
is a rule that is fair in the average case. 
But if we break loose from some of these 
hoary legal precedents, if we keep our 
abstract theories of right merely as a 
framework for our thinking, if we frank- 
ly consider the economic forces that gov- 
ern the employment of labor, and if we 
take into account the high degree of or- 
ganization, the extreme division of labor, 
the speed and intensity which characterize 
modern industry, then I believe we can 
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work out a law of employer's liabliity 
which will approximate justice in the in- 
dustrial world we know, far more closely 
than does the law we have just examined. 

There are two ways of going at this. 
The first is to build up the law as it 
stands, by taking away such defences as 
the 


now unjustifiably protect em- 
ployer. This can be done with- 
out departing from any funda- 


mental legal principle. We have seen 
that all the defences except one arise 
from the assumed risks in the contract of 
hire, on which the master’s liability and 
the servant’s rights depend. Without in 
the least attacking this theory, we can 
greatly modify and limit these defences 
by changing our view of what is implied 
‘1 that contract. And indeed this is a 
course already begun in almost every 
state of the Union. The common law 
rules of employer’s liability which are 
in force in Pennsylvania pretty fairly 
represent the situation in all the states, 
but Pennsylvania is among the last of 
twenty-four states to modify or limit 
the operation of the fellow-servant rule, 
by statute. Most of these statutes ap- 
ply only to railroads or mines, but the 
Pennsylvania act, as we have seen, is uni- 
versal in its application, so far as it goes, 
and Colorado has abolished the fellow- 
servant rule altogether, making an em- 
ployer liable for the negligence of his 
employes, when the person injured is an- 
other employe just as he would be if a 
stranger were injured. Another group 
of statutes has made inroads upon the 
implied assumption of extraordinary 
risks by denying its application where an 
injury has resulted from the violation of 
a special safety appliance act. A very 
recent statute in lowa goes further, pro- 
viding that after an employe has given 
written notice of a defect to the proper 
person, he shall not be deemed, by re- 
maining in such employment, to have 
assumed the risk of dangers arising from 
that defect. Oregon has a statute, apply- 
ing to railroads only, which declares that 
knowledge of a defect shall not of itself 
be a bar to recovery. 

The “contributory negligence” defense 
has been attacked in several states by the 
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sntroduction of a principle of “compara- 
tive negligence,” which allows the court, 
where the employer’s negligence pre-— 
dominates, to apportion damages accord- 
ing to the relative degree of negligence on 
each side. One state, Ohio, has even 
meddled with the burden of proof, by a 
statute providing that where a railroad 
employe has been injured as a result of a 
defective car or locomotive, the fact of 
such defect shall be prima facie evidence 
of negligence on the part of the railroad. 

Thus, taking the states all together, we 
find that some attempt has been made to 
strengthen the common law employer’s 
liability at almost every point where it is 
weak. And it is not unreasonable to hope 
that in a few years each state could ac- 
complish an effective remodelling of its 
law along these lines. 

The other way is to depart altogether 
from the theory of liability for negli- 
gence; and require each employer to 
the courts; to require each employer to 
compensate his employes injured in the 
course of their work according to an 
established uniform rate, regardless of 
negligence (except where the accident re- 
sulted from the wilful misconduct of the 
injured man). This plan, which is what 
2oosevelt advocates, has been in opera- 
tion in England since 1897 and has been 
adopted in some form in nearly all of the 
countries of Western Europe. It is based 
on the principle that each industry should 
bear its own costs,—in human life as well 
as in wear and tear on machinery. And 
it is further argued that the employers 
would insure against this risk and would 
include this insurance in the cost of pro- 
duction, so that ultimately the burden of 
each accident would be distributed among 
the whole body of consumers instead of 
falling, as it usually does now, on the in- 
dividual worker and his family. 

This second plan involves a funda- 
mental departure from the legal principle 
of our present employer’s liability law. 
But because it is reasonable, and because 
it offers a just, and, from the point of 
view of society, an economical method 
of distributing these great vital losses of 
industry, it has won ardent supporters 
among both employers and employed. 
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To the average householder in any city 
the housing problem is largely a ques- 
tion of bricks and mortar or stone or 
wood plus a desirable location. In the 
rapid development of urban life, what 
were once considered luxuries grew to 
be regarded as modern conveniences and 
have now become necessities. These, of 
course, he must have. If he is a prop- 
erty owner, he grumbles about the taxes ; 
if he leases his house from another, he 
grumbles about the rent, and here the 
story ends for him. He knows in a 
vague way that a tenth of the city’s ‘pop- 
ulation, familiarly known as the “sub- 
merged,” live under conditions and amid 
surroundings which are, to say the least, 
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unpleasant, but beyond a comfortable 
feeling of gratitude that his lines have 
fallen in pleasant places, and a passing 
shade of careless pity for those other less 
fortunate ones, he gives no further 
thought to the subject. It has never oc- 
curred to him to consider the deeper is- 
sues underlying this matter of bad hous- 
ing—considerations which have to do 
with the preservation of the public health, 
with the prevention of disease, and with 
the maintenance of certain recognized 
standards which make for the conserva- 
tion of decency and morality among those 
who have been compelled by the pressure 
of economic forces to dwell in the ad- 
verse environment created by unsanitary, 
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inadequate, or improper housing condi- 
tions. 

Nature in forming the “Forks of the 
Ohio,” designed a strategic point of un- 
rivaled excellence, and our forebears of 
a century and a half ago were quick to 
recognize and utilize this point in their 
frontier warfare; but nature never in- 
tended these foot-hills of the Alleghenies, 
enclosed by these same ‘‘Forks,” to be the 
site for a great city, with its teeming 
population. The physical conformation 
of the land covered by the city of Pitts- 
burgh, with its succession of hills and 
dales, its limited area available for build- 
ing sites, the obstacles to be overcome in 
the securing of adequate transportation 
facilities from one part. of the city to 
another, all these considerations would 
seem to have militated seriously against 
the development of the frontier trading 
post into a modern city with its multi- 
tudinous activities. However, these dis- 
advantages become of small monient 
when contrasted with the wealth of de- 
posits hidden away in these same hills, 
which served as a magnet for the con- 
centration of manufacture in this particu- 
lar locality. The transportation facili- 
ties offered by the bordering rivers 
through their junction with the Ohio, was 
another important factor in determining 
the growth and importance of the set- 
tlement which had grown up near the 
fort. 

To-day we have in Greater Pittsburgh, 
with its population of nearly 600,000, 
housing conditions which are inimical to 
public health and to private decency. It 
requires no skilled detective to ferret out 
these places, nor are they confined to the 
so-called “slums.” They can be seen 
within five minutes’ walk of the heart of 
the business district. They are dupli- 
cated in the Penn Avenue district, down 
in Soho, on the south side and on the 
north side. An equally bad condition 
obtains in the less thickly populated dis- 
tricts where houses have been built along 
abandoned water courses, known as 
fans. 

Inadequate, unsanitary toilet accom- 
modations, insufficient water supply, cel- 
lar rooms unfit for human habitation, 
unsightly accumulations of rubbish, ashes 
and garbage in yards and cellars, dilapi- 
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dated old shacks that look as if a puff 
of wind would demolish them :—such 
are the most glaring consequences Tre- 
sulting from the combination of private 
greed and public indifference. Add to 
this the frequent herding together of hu- 
man beings like cattle in a pen, and one 
can form a fair picture of the conditions 
under which no small proportion of 
Pittsburgh’s laboring population must 
make its homes and rear its families. 
Within a few blocks of the court house, 
if a passerby would turn in casually at 
almost any alley, the chances are all in 
favor of his finding an old-fashioned 
privy vault. These vaults are an abomi- 
nation at best, polluting the atmosphere 
and contributing a large quota to the 
mortality and morbidity statistics by 


- serving as foci for the breeding of dis- 


ease germs. All of them are foul, some 
of them indescribably so. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the excessive typhoid rate 
in Pittsburgh has been considerably aug- 
mented by this widely accepted method 
of the disposal of sewage. The combina- 
tion of an impure water supply with 
these primitive sanitary arrangements 
forms a vicious circle—the privy vaults 
serving to perpetuate conditions for 
which the water supply is primarily re- 
sponsible. The new filtration plant will 
supposedly take care of the one source of 
infection. The Bureau of Health is -la- 
boring mightily to remedy the remaining 
evil, but it is sadly hampered by the lim- 
ited capital at its disposal, as well as by a 
lack of proper support coming from pub- 
lic sentiment. 

It has been estimated that 19,000 fami- 
lies in the old city alone are dependent 
upon privy vaults, a number of which 
are not even sewer connected. These 
vaults are not confined to any one section 
of Pittsburgh. | Everywhere one goes 
they are to be found, tucked away ob- 
scurely in the corners of dark, noisome 
courts, flaunting themselves shamelessly 
at the edge of the street, clinging like 
limpets to the rocky sides of the hills, 
with never a concession to decency by 
having even a lattice surrounding them. 
The majority are easily accessible from 
the street, and when the doors’ are al- 
lowed to remain unlocked the condition 
of the compartments can better be im- 
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SOHO DRAINAGE. 


- The Starting 
Point. 


Sewage from shallow privy wells back of the long row of houses 
in the top picture drains through gulleys, across tracks, through an 
open wooden conduit in the yard of the house in the second picture, 
and through a drain pipe in the wall, finally discharging at the street 
curb, as shown in the last picture. 


ALLEY DWELLINGS. 


The cellars are used for living purposes; Mulberry alley from the corner of 
Thirteenth street. 


agined than described. The privy vault 
itself is flushed at irregular intervals, but 
there is always a residue of filth at the 
bottom. Frequently the surface waste 
water from the yard or court is sup- 
posed to drain into the privy well; the 
drain becomes obstructed at its junction 
with the vault and the waste water stands 
in greasy pools on the broken, uneven 
surface of the ground. I have seen 
vaults full to the brim and overflowing 
with the liquid filth; I have seen them 
draining down the side of a hill through 
an open wooden conduit in a neighbor's 
back yard, and emptying at the curb of 
a busy street in a thickly populated sec- 
tion of the city. Thence the sewage 
would find its way to the nearest street 
corner and at last into its proper recep- 
tacle—the public sewer. I have seen 
closet compartments built over long, 
wooden chutes which were supposed to 
empty into a running stream, which in 
its turn empties into the Ohio river. I 
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use the word “supposed” advisedly. As: 
a matter of fact the filth stood exposed 
on the ground at the edge of the “run,” 
which would rise and wash it away when 
the river rose—an uncertain state of af- 
fairs both as to time and frequency of 
occurrence. This particular stream in 
question, Saw Mill Run, is now carry- 
ing off the sewage of about thirty-five: 
thousand people. It drains that section 
of the city commonly known as Mon- 
tooth, Beltzhoover, Mt. Washington, 
West Liberty and Elliott, and consider- 
able territory not within the city limits. 
A local paper recently announced: 


Residents of the section drained by Saw Mill 
Run are beginning an agitation for the purpose 
of getting the city to build a sanitary sewer 
paralleling this stream.—The creek during most 
seasons of the year is shallow and the water 
polluted. 


Another widespread evil, and one 
which probably bears most heavily upon 
the weary housewife whose work is never 


YARD OF ALLEY DWELLINGS. 


Hydrant and toilet for nine families; ashes, rubbish and filth in corner of yard. 


done, is the inadequate water supply. 
I am familiar with the oft-repeated 
statement that if these people lived in the 
country they would be obliged to carry 
water from the yard to the house; but 
conditions that may be tolerated on the 
farm or in a small village become intol- 
erable when repeated in the congested 
quarters of an industrial city. Pittsburgh 
is a city of hills and mills and grime and 
smoke. It is difficult to keep clean under 
the mest advantageous conditions. One 
would say that cleanliness was out of 
the question when water had to be car- 
ried not only from a hydrant in the court 
or yard, but up three or four flights of 
stairs as well, and carried not once 
but twice, for in these cases there 
is rarely any provision made ‘for 
the disposal of waste water and this 
in turn must be carried downstairs and 
emptied into the yard drain. Is it any 
wonder that waste water is emptied from 
second story and third story windows and 
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allowed to stand in the adjoining yard or 
court, whence it finds its way down 
through a narrow passageway between 
the houses and across the sidewalk into 
the street gutter? One ingenious sec- 
ond floor tenant hit upon the labor-saving 
device of installing a sink in the rear 
room of his apartment and running the 
waste pipe therefrom half way across the 
first story extension; a wooden conduit 
served to continue the drain to the corner 
of the roof where connection was made 
with the rain leader, and so to the yard 
below. 

Just opposite the Union Station there 
is a row of seven houses for which the 
sole water supply is one hydrant in the 
court; in the next court, another hydrant 
furnishes the water for the tenants of 
thirteen houses. These are not isolated 
examples. Similar instances might be 
cited in many portions of the city. 

With regard to the inadequate, water 
supply within the houses, this condition 
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obtains principally in the old dwellings 
that have been converted into tenements, 
and to this class belong the great ma- 
jority of Pittsburgh’s tenements. The 
process of conversion usually means 
merely the crowding of three or more 
families into quarters originally intended 
for one or two families. It does not 
necessarily imply that any structural 
changes in the buildings have been made, 
or that the sanitary accommodations have 
been multiplied to meet the demands of 
the increased number of families. In 
such cases, one of the chief evils aside 
from the question of inconvenience, is 
the ruthless destruction of privacy that 
ensues. With no common hall, the usual 
means of access to the faucet is through 
the living room or rooms of another fam- 
ily. This is also true in some instances 
where sanitary closets have been installed 
within the house. When these sinks and 
closets are located in a common entry or 
passageway, a dirty, filthy condition of 
the fixture is to be expected. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. There is no placing the responsi- 
bility for the proper care of sink or toilet, 
and if out of repair they are allowed to 
continue in this condition for weeks and 
even months at a stretch. 

The occupancy of cellar and basement 
rooms for living purposes is another 
growing evil resulting largely from the 
high rents and the lack of adequate hous- 
ing accommodations to meet the needs 
of a constantly increasing population. 
The excessive number of cellar and base- 
ment rooms in Pittsburgh is due partly 
to the hilly character of the land which 
renders the construction of a house on 
the edge of a declivity without one or 
more rooms of this type practically .an 
impossibility. It is a question of how 
far rooms of this character strictly come 
under the definition of a cellar room as 
defined by law, but one fact is certain, 
however they may conform to the letter 
of the law, they are in direct contraven- 
tion to the spirit thereof. Entirely 
below the ground level on one side, with 
adjoining rooms on another side, they 
may or ma- not have a window or door 
opening upon a narrow passageway, or 
a flight of stairs between this house 
and the next one. I! have seen such 
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rooms lighted by a_ small grating in 
the sidewalk (which practically meant 
no light at all), without ventilation, 
damp, utterly unfit for human habitation, 
serving as a bedroom for a whole fam- 
ily,—father, mother, and two or three 
children. 

But the ordinary cellar or basement 
dwellings, as they are commonly known, 
exist in sufficient numbers to warrant 
more than a passing comment. They are 
an unmixed evil under any circum- 
stances, whether occupied as kitchens or 
bedrooms, or both, as is frequently the 
case. During the past four weeks, with 
the co-operation of the Bureau of Health, 
409 such rooms have been located in vari- 
ous sections of the city. Of this number 
364 were cellar rooms as defined by 
law—that is, more than one-half the 
height of the room was below the ground 
level, and sixty-two of these rooms were 
occupied as sleeping rooms. Of the re- 
maining fifty-five basement rooms, all 
were below the required height of rooms 
permitted to be occupied for living pur- 
poses (8% feet) and nine of these were 
occupied as sleeping rooms. 

As matters now stand, the Bureau of 
Health, lacking power to vacate with re- 
gard to unsanitary dwellings in general, 
is powerless to effect any remedy in the 
case of cellar rooms in one and two 
family houses. When rooms of this de- 
scription are found to be occupied in 
tenement houses, by a worrying process 
of bringing suits under the tenement 
house law, the landlord can generally be 
forced to vacate such rooms. Inspection 
and reinspection is the only method of 
ensuring the observance of the law re- 
garding the occupancy of these cellar 
rooms, the violation of which has become 
a fixed habit, a habit which adds no little 
to the revenue of the landlord or lessee, 
as the case may be. 

For if the truth were known, the land- 
lord in some cases is not immediately re- 
sponsible for the renting of these cellar 
rooms as dwellings, although his remote 
responsibility is evident when one con- 
siders the exorbitant rents he demands, 
which make it imperative for the tenant 
to add to his income if any possible way 
presents itself. Having rented a five- 
room house, two stories and a cellar, the 
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lessee proceeds to sub-let the two rooms 
on the second floor to one family, and the 
cellar to another. By charging the sub- 
tenants a little more than their pro rata 
share of the rent, he reduces his rent for 
the two remaining rooms considerably 
below what he would be compelled to 
pay for an apartment of two rooms that 
he might rent elsewhere. He has also 
done another thing; he has changed the 
character of the dwelling from a one- 
family dwelling to a tenement, and as a 
result we have the inadequate, unsani- 
tary conditions previously noted. If the 
sub-tenants are further moved to in- 
crease their income by taking in lodgers 
or boarders, as is the usual custom among 
a large percentage of the foreign popu- 
lation, we have superimposed upon these 
various other evils a condition of over- 
crowding that serves to accentuate and 
intensify one hundredfold every bad con- 
dition of which specific mention has al- 
ready been made. Foul closet compart- 
ménts in the house or yard, are made 
more foul; disorder and dirt become 
more and more the accepted order of 
things. Dark, unventilated rooms are 
made to do duty as’ sleeping rooms. for 
six, eight, and ten, and even more lodg- 
ers; and when there is found sleeping in 
one room, which is the sole living room 
of the family, husband, ~wife, and chil- 
dren and two or more lodgers, one’can- 
not ‘but feel that the last word*has been 
spoken, the last barrier of decency been 
thrown down. Where such conditions 
obtain as a result of the thrifty instinct 
of-the tenant, it is bad enough in all con- 
science, but where- the itching palm or 
the callous indifference of the landlord 
is. responsible the situation is far more 
reprehensible, and when that landlord 
is part and-parcel of a corporation whose 
wealth and power is one of the great 
world factors of to-day, even the most 
charitably inclined will be hard put to 
find anv excuse. 

Painters Row on the south side is a 
fair example of company owned houses 
where indifference is responsible for the 
long continuance of evil conditions. This 
property, owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation, consists of six rows of 
brick and frame houses; ninety-one fam- 
ilies are living here. Twenty-two of these 
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are without closet accommodations; and 
the water supply for the property is rid- 
iculous in its inadequacy. A special in- 
vestigation of this group of houses has 
been made and at the present time the 
company has promised to remedy the 
illegal conditions which have been found 
to exist in those buildings which come 
under the tenement house law. 

With the private owner, the landlord, 
or “boss,” the desire for the largest re- 
turns consistent with the smallest possible 
expenditure is the dominant motive in 
most cases. 

There is a glaring example of this to 
be found in the old barracks on Basin 
alley, known as “Tammany Hall.” Orig- 
inally used as a planing mill, some nine 
years ago the owner determined to turn 
the building into a tenement. By an 
adroit manipulation of the proper au- 
thorities permission to make the required 
changes was obtained, and to-day it pre- 
sents one of the worst examples of bad 
housing to be found in any city in the 
country. A frame building of the flimsi- 
est possible construction, with every 
available bit of space partitioned-off to 
make twenty-six ftooms—a_ cul-de-sac 
here, a few steps there, narrow passage- 
ways leading off in‘every direction, with 
no fire escapes, with-a.minimum of light 
and air and a maximum of-dirt and foul 
odors, it serves as “home” .for twenty- 
five families. To see the place in all its 
hideousness ‘it should be visited at night. 

Accompanied by the chief of the Ten- 
ement House Bureau, I made _a visit 
of inspection there at two o'clock on a 
Sunday morning. It was a cold, drizzly. 
desolate sort of a night without, but it 
was nothing compared with the desola- 
tion within. The air was heavy and 
malodorous. One passageway was light- 
ed by an electric light in the outside 
alley; two others by smoking lanterns 
suspended by ropes from the ceiling. 
Two passageways were pitch dark. The 
occupants were sleeping heavily, © in 
some instances the effect of too fre- 
quent imbibing a few hours previous, 
and in others the result of long, weary 
hours of toil. The fire danger seemed 
to overshadow every other evil,—a 
lamp carelessly overturned,’ a lighted 
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An old wooden planing mill turned into a tenement house. The 26 rooms 
in this barracksare “home” for 25 families. Hight closets in the courtyard are 
the sole toilet accommodation for 48 families in this and adjoining buildings. 
Inadequate water supply, dark rooms and fire danger are conspicuous features. 
A bill enabling the Bureau of Health to vacate such houses passed the last 
legislature, but was vetoed by the governor. 


TAMMANY HALL. 


This ten-story covered passage affords the only light and ventilation for some of the roomy. 
A totally dark passage, at the point where the boy stands leads off to other rooms. 


match heedlessly thrown among some 
rubbish, and the old shell would burn 
like a tinder box. A few puffs of smoke 
would choke the narrow passageways, a 
single tongue of flame would destroy the 
ropes by which the lanterns were hang- 
ing and plunge the place into darkness. 
The confusion and the loss of human life 
that would ensue can easily be imagined. 
I understand the owner has recently 
given out a contract for fire escapes in 
response to a severe prodding from the 
Tenement House Division, but this tech- 
nical compliance with the fire escape laws 
means very little. In the first place the 
walls would seem too frail to allow of 
the secure fastening thereto of the fire 
escapes, and in the second place on ac- 
count of the irregular construction it 
would seem an impossible problem to 
erect a sufficient number of fire escapes 
so that the seventy-two persons living 
there could be enabled to find their way 
to safety in case a fire should start. 
The overcrowding was not so great as 
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wé expected to find. Indeed, it was to 
ascertain accurately the facts in this con- 
nection that our investigators timed 
their visit at the unearthly hour 
mentioned. The highest number found 
sleeping in a single room that night 
was five, but the number of occu- 
pants of a room is of course a variable 
quantity in places like this, and varies 
from week to week. A day inspection 
a few weeks before had elicited the fol- 
lowing facts: Three rooms each were oc- 
cupied by six persons; one room occu- 
pied by five persons, and two rooms each 
occupied by four. The rents are exor- 
bitant, single rooms renting from four 
to seven dollars each per month. Several 
rooms are lighted by a sky-light only and 
are ventilated not at all—although the 
owner has complied with the letter of the 
law by cutting windows through into an 
adjoining passageway, which is dark and 
covered and renders the windows of no 
use whatever. 

The sanitary accommodations are total- 
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* One of the passageways. 


ly inadequate; eight flush closets in the 
yard, one hydrant in the yard and one in 
the rear entry to the second floor repre- 
sent the sum total of what is offered to 
the tenants in this respect. There is also 
a hydrant in the kitchen of a restaurant 
on the first floor, but this is not accessible 
to any of the other tenants.’ As for the 
eight closets, they are shared with eight- 
een other families in adjoining houses, 
all on the same property and owned by 
the same -landlord—forty-three families 
in all. In fact,““Tammany Hall” is usual- 
ly meant to include these six houses as 
well as the old mill itself. Unsanitary 
conditions and overcrowding are quite as 
bad in these other houses as in “Tam- 
many Hall” proper. One of the houses 
is a tenement housing twelve families in 
thirteen rooms. The water supply for 
these houses is obtained from one sink, 
on the second story porch, and the com- 
mon hydrant in the yard. There is also 
a sink in one of the apartments, which, 
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however, is not accessible to any of the 
other tenants. 

A curious arrangement obtains here 
concerning the sub-letting of a num- 
ber of the rooms, which is worthy of 
mention as a similar situation was 
found to exist in certain other tene- 
ments, especially where the Syrians 
and Arabians predominate. The store 
room on the first floor is rented by one 
man who conducts a general merchan- 
dise shop, and who also leases a num- 
ber of rooms elsewhere in the building. 
These rooms he sub-lets to peddlers 
and their families either for a nominal 
sum of about fifty cents a month, or 
more often he charges no rent what- 
ever, the understanding being that the 
peddlers buy all the supplies for their 
packs from the stock of wares in his 
store. The merchant’s profits on his 
goods must be considerable when he 
can afford to house his patrons rent 
free in this manner. 
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“Tammany Hall” and the six ad- 
joining houses bring in to their owner 
a monthly rental of about $430. His 
taxes amount to $442.71 per annum, 


leaving a net annual income of over 


$4,700., for precious little is spent up- 
on repairs. In fact, no repairs could 
make “Tammany Hall” fit for human 
habitation. 

It is possible to continue indefinite- 
ly the citation of such instances of 
overcrowding, with the resulting lack 
of proper sanitary accommodations. 
In one five-story brick tenement on 
Bedford avenue, containing 108 rooms, 
there are but twelve closets and four 
sinks in the entire building: six clos- 
ets and a sink on the first floor. two 
closets and a sink on the second floor, 
the same on the third and fourth floors, 
and none on the fifth floor. 

In another three-story brick tene- 
ment over on the south side, original- 
ly built for ten families and with a 
sufficient number of sinks and closets 
to meet the demands of that number, 
Seven additional families have been 
crowded into the building by sub-let- 
ting eight rooms. These families have 
taken in boarders, and the  condi- 
tion of overcrowding resulting there- 
from is as bad as can be found in the 
city. Of the eight rooms occupied 
by these families, each of seven con- 
tains a stove, table, chairs, and two or 
three beds; according to the number 
of boarders. The eighth room was 
extremely small and not used. In 
each of these seven rooms from five 
to eight persons cook, eat and sleep. 
A census of these rooms resulted in the 
following: One room occupied by a 
family of three and three boarders; 
one by a family of four and four board 
ers; one by a family of three and two 
boarders; one by a family of three and 
two boarders; one by a family of three 
and four boarders; one by a family of two 
and the wife’s two sisters, and one by 
a family of two and the wife’s sister 
and two boarders. 

The closets in this tenement were 
in a very bad state of repair. with pines 
leaking so that the wood floors of the 
compartments were soaked through 
and through. One closet had been 
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out of repair for six months; two of 
the compartments were dark and four 
were unventilated. There was a sink 
on the first floor of each apartment 
but only four were trapped. Three 
room apartments rent for thirteen dol- 
lars a month and four room. apartinents 
for fifteen dollars. : 

One especially bad lot of tenements 
found in Soho consists of a row of five 
frame houses, two stories in front and 
five in the rear. The houses are in a 
dilapidated condition, the plumbing is 
defective, the outside stairs have brok- 
en treads, the porches are insufficiently. 
braced, with sagging, broken flooring, 
and from one flight the hand rail is 
missing. There is a sink in each 
apartment, usually untrapped, and fre- 
quently both waste and water pipes 
leak badly. One unsewered vault rep- 
resents the sole closet accommodations. 
for the nineteen families living in this 
group of houses (including the board- 
ers, a total of 151 persons). The vault 
is situated further down the hill and 
is reached by crossing a rickety plat- 
form so full of holes that its use is. 
dangerous after nightfall. One espe- 
cially large hole near the center of the 
platform was evidently used as a gar- 
bage dump, for directly below this par- 
ticular hole there was an unsightly 
pile of garbage and refuse of every de- 
scription. 

The overcrowding in this house was. 
another feature worthy of note. One 
room was occupied by ten boarders,. 
two of whom were on a night shift and 
slept during the day, and there were 
two rooms each occupied by nine 
boarders, one room by eight, two by 
seven, three by six, two by five, one 
by four, one by three, and one star 
boarder had a room entirely to himself 
while the family of six slept in the kit-- 
chen. One of the rooms occupied by 
five boarders was a cellar room con-- 
taining but one small window. Rents. 
here are somewhat higher. Two room: 
apartments bring from six to eight dol- 
lars and a half a month: three room 
apartments, from nine fifty to eleven: 
dollars: the average rent a room be- 
ing $3.35. The total yearly income: 
from the property is about $1,800. 
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IN THE SOHO DISTRICT. 


One of a row of tenement houses on Forbes street. 
There are holes in the floor of the porches, the treads 


five in the rear. 


Two stories high in front, 


of the steps are badly worn and the handrail is gone 
from the first flight of steps leading 
down from the street. 


The item of repairs is a negligible 
quantity here as in many other cases. 
So far with reference to the disposal 
of sewage, special stress has been laid 
upon the archaic privy vaults with which 
the entire face of the city is pitted, but 
there is another state of affairs which 
obtains in many of the houses inspected 
which, if not quite as primitive is quite 
as intolerable when judged by the ordi- 
nary standards of sanitation. I refer to 
‘the so-called sanitary closets which have 
been installed in cellars, under sidewalks, 
and in small, unventilated, partitioned-off 
sections of living rooms. A combination 
-of inferior workmanship and cheap ma- 
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terial renders such closets little better 
than none at all. The water supply for 
flushing the bowls comes from an adja- 
cent waste pipe, is totally inadequate, 
and during much of the time is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

In a brick row of one family houses 
at Thirtieth and Spruce streets, owned 
by the Crucible Steel Company, there are 
nine such closets located under the side- 
walk or court, and opening from the cel- 
lar kitchens. They are connected with 
the yard drain which is supposed to flush 
the bowls. Whenever the drain becomes 
obstructed the closets are without water, 
and according to the statement of one of 
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the tenants this condition frequently en- 
dures for weeks at a time. About twice 
a year the company flushes the drain 
from a nearby hydrant. Provision for 
the lighting and ventilation of these 
closets is made by having an opening over 
the coal hole adjoining the closet com- 
partment. Numerous cracks in the parti- 
tions between coal bins and closets allow 
a modicum of light and air to filter 
through. In winter the opening is se- 
curely covered in order to keep the cold 
out of the kitchen, so that practically the 
closets are dark, unventilated and un- 
flushed during several months of the 
year. 

In Negley Run the cellar closet ap- 
pears to have a hold on the public fancy. 
Dark and difficult of access, such closets 
are hiding places for filth and rubbish 
and breeding places for disease. One 
such cellar that was inspected fairly beg- 
gars description. Before descending the 
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cellar steps the stench warned one in ad- 
vance of what might be expected. There 
were three closet compartments, one of 
which was unlocked and unspeakably 
filthy. The entire floor of the open space 
in the cellar, as well as of a partitioned- 
off portion, was literally covered with 
filth. In one corner a cluster of leak- 
ing water and waste pipes added their 
quota to the condition of affairs. Ten- 
ants of the apartment above stated that 
the pipes had been broken over a week. 
The extremely foul condition of the cellar 
was explained by the fact that the only 
entrance thereto was by steps leading 
down from the rear yard, and it would 
be most inconvenient to keep these heavy 
doors over the steps closed and locked. 
As a’result, the cellar is a public privy 
for any chance passerby who wishes to 
make use of it. Evidently it is a con- 
venient. one. 

In describing at such length these par- 
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A battery of eighteen dry closets used by 151 persons. 


make night use dangerous. 


Holes in the platform 


Largest opening in platform used as 


dump for rubbish and garbage. 
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1908 What Bad Housing 
ticular examples of bad housing condi- 
tions there has been no spirit of unfair 
discrimination and no intention of making 
a few “horrible examples” stand as a 
type of Pittsburgh’s dwellings. These 
houses were chosen because they typify 
more completely all those features of the 
housing situation in Pittsburgh, which 
are found to exist in a greater or less 
degree all over the city, wherever bad 
housing conditions obtain. The specific 
conditions are no worse there than in 
many other houses except that these ex- 
amples present the accumulation in one 
building of the whole variety of evils, 
phases of which are duplicated in hun- 
dreds, we may say thousands, of dwell- 
ings in Pittsburgh. 

It has not been a pleasant tale in the 
telling and it makes anything but pleas- 
ant reading. The investigation of such 
conditions is repugnant and the descrip- 
tion of them repulsive. The endurance of 
them is revolting. Under such conditions 
many a laboring man is forced to house 
his family and rear his children. Work- 
ing years are reduced, efficiency impaired, 
because of these conditions which make 
so surely for disease and under-vitaliza- 
tion. The psychological effect of an 
overcrowded, unsanitary home upon the 
growing girl or boy cannot be estimated. 
The community at large suffers most of 
all; for not only disease but crime is bred 
in dark places. 

These slum districts, excrescences on 
the city’s fair surface, will increase and 
multiply unless there is a general awak- 
ening to a sense of civic responsibility 
in the matter of maintaining decent 
homes for decent people. I know the 
old discredited argument that many of 
these people have come from even worse 
conditions in their own land, and that 
they are willing to live thus. It is indeed 
because of such: considerations that the 
grasping or callous landlord is encour- 
aged to offer for rent old dwellings which 
make no pretense of complying with the 
requirements of either the tenement 
house law or the sanitary code. The real 
point is that the conditions described are 
not only unsanitary and indecent, they 
are illegal as well. 


In November, a tenement 
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house law was passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature, which applies 
to Pittsburgh and other second class 
cities of the state. This law went into 
effect immediately upon its passage; 
two tenement house inspectors were 
appointed, and there seemed to be a 
general awakening of the community 
to a realization of the necessity for def- 
inite reforms in matters of housing. 
But the period of wakefulness was 
short and soon a lethargic numbness 
again seized upon and enveloped this 
particular phase of the public con- 
science. A few far-sighted individuals 
who possessed a first-hand knowledge 
of the housing situation in Pittsburgh 
have carried on the fight thus far. 

To-day those in authority whose 
duty it is to enforce the laws are handi- 
capped by an inadequate appropria- 
tion. Confronted with the necessity 
of ascertaining to what extent and 
where the law is being violated, as 
well as of securing its enforcement 
when violations are found to exist, 
they have not the force of inspectors 
to do the work. As an instance of the 
truth of this statement one can point 
to a wretched row of dwellings down 
in Soho, known as Lattimer’s Row. 
Six months ago these houses were in- 
spected and orders were issued cover- 
ing numerous violations of the law 
which were found to exist there. To- 
day these houses are quite as bad if 
not worse than they were last July, and 
the nuisances then existing are still un- 
abated. Nor is this an isolated exam- 
ple. 

The following tabulation of facts ob- 
tained from the records of the Divi- 
sion of Tenement House Inspection 
may perhaps give some idea of the ex- 
tent to which these violations obtain 
in tenement houses alone. A _ study 
was made of the records of 405 tene- 
ment houses in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth and eleventh wards, covering 
the most thickly populated portion of 
Pittsburgh, the section known as the 
“Hill District.” This number repre- 
sents the total number of tenements in- 
spected in these wards during the past 
year. One of the most striking facts 
illustrated by the table is the prepon- 
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TENEMENT HOUSES IN THE 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th AND llth WARDS, PITTSBURGH, 
INSPECTED BETWEEN JAN UARY 1, 1907 AND JANUARY }, 1908. 
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derance of those tenements described 
as “old dwellings” and the significant 
number of violations occurring in ten- 
ements of this class. The similarity of 
facts concerning those tenements 
which are included under the heading 
“not classified,” leads one to suppose 
that they should have been classified 
as “old dwellings” also. However, 
such classification was impossible ow- 
ing to the imperfect manner in which 
the records have been kept. Illegal 
conditions regarding the insufficient 
water supply, inadequate closet ac- 
commodations, privy vaults, accumu- 
lations of rubbish, the occupancy of 
cellar rooms and the need for repairs 
were noted. The fire escape laws are 
conspicuous by their breach rather 
than their observance. Eighty-four 
per cent of the tenements three or more 
stories in height and requiring fire es- 
capes are without any fire protection 
whatever. 

There is no definite knowledge avail- 
able as to the actual number of tene- 
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ments existing in Pittsburgh to-day. 
The United States Census of 1900 gave 
the number of tenements in the city as 
1,996, housing a tenement population 
of 7,053 families. A recent estimate 
places the present number of tenements 
in the city between 3,500 and 4,000. 
In the Division of Tenement House 
Inspection there are recorded but 
1,883 tenements. The table represents 
possibly a tenth of Pittsburgh’s tene- 
ments. It is but fair to suppose that a 
like proportion of violations will be 
found to exist.in the remaining dwell- 
ings of this class. 

The present superintendent of the 
Bureau of Health, Dr. Edwards, has 
done much in spreading an education- 
al propaganda in the matter of hous- 
ing. With a limited force of employ- 
es at his command he has done no 
little in the way of accomplishing ac- 
tual reforms; but in the face of what 
remains to be done, the work so far 
has been a mere scratching of the sur- 
face. 
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Washington Sites Available for Playgrounds 


Henry S. Curtis 


Secretary Playground Association of America 


Almost every day the mail brings no- 
tice of a new appropriation made by 
some city for the acquisition of play- 
ground sites. The present activity in 
this line is manifold what it has ever 
been before. I regard this as the inev- 
itable result of the movement’s becom- 
ing a municipal undertaking. 

As most of the cities are now making 
their first begmnings in playground de- 
velopment, it would seem wise that they 
should begin with some definite plan for 
the city, which should be based on a care- 
ful inventory of all existing property, 
either public or private, which might be 
secured for this purpose. 

About a month ago, with this end in 
view, | went to Commissioner Neill of 
the Department of Labor, and Mr. 
Powers, chief of the Department of Sta- 
tistics of Cities in the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Both were very much impressed 
with the value of such a study and ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate to the full 
extent of their ability in securing it. 
Neither had the information on hand, 
nor did they find themselves able at the 
time to undertake it. I then laid the 
matter before the executive committee 
of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, and they decided to have plans drawn 
for Washington, and to seek to per- 
suade other American cities to do like- 
wise. This article is an account of the 
work in the capital. The information 
which it contains may be found graphi- 
cally represented on the accompanying 
map. 

In the inventory of possible playground 
sites it seemed advisable to keep an ac- 
count of four different sorts of locations: 
First, of public or semi-public places be- 
longing to the District of Columbia or 
the United States; second, of reclaimable 
areas, consisting of ponds or shallow 
streams and marshes that might be filled 
in; third, of abandoned cemeteries; and 
fourth, of vacant squares that might be 
purchased. 

At first thought it would seem that the 
locating of public sites would be a very 
simple matter, for surely every city must 
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keep a record of all the property that it 
owns and know where that property is 
situated. So one might suppose, but in 
actual fact it is not so easy. Mr. Powers 
tell me that probably less than one per 
cent of the cities of America have maps 
showing the location of property belong- 
ing to them, and that in most places there 
is no complete list of.city property avail- 
able. 

I took as the basis of this study of 
public sites in Washington a map from 
the Report for 1904 of the officer in 
charge of buildings and grounds, show- 
ing the property belonging to the United . 
States within the old city limits. This 
chart was reasonably complete within 
these boundaries, but did not show prop- 
erty belonging to the United States be- 
yond Florida avenue, and did not show 
any of the property belonging to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These sites had to be 
found from the tax exemption lists and 
from Baists Plat Books. The tax exemp- 
tion lists gave the area of different tracts, 
and I made a drawing of each of the 
larger areas from the chart, wherever ac- 
quisition seemed possible. This was per- 
haps more difficult for Washington than 
it would be for most cities, as there are 
several hundred public reservations with- 
in the district boundaries. 

At the time I first became interested 
in making this study, the considerations 
which led me to think it was worth while 
were the knowledge that London had 
taken sixty-seven cemeteries within the 
last few years for playgrounds; that re- 
moval of centrally located cemeteries be- 
yond the city boundaries is sure to take 
place in most cases in course of time; 
that unused and neglected cemeteries are 
a menace both to public health and public 
morality, as they are sure to become 
haunts of the vicious and to furnish 
abundant opportunities for wrongdoing. 

In investigating the subject I was 
greatly surprised to find the number of 
cemeteries, about thirty, which are now 
being used in the district. I secured this 
list from the burial permits which had 
been granted by the Health Department 
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during the past year. By comparison of 
this list with the permits granted in 1880, 
I. discovered that thirteen cemeteries 
which were used then had since been 
abandoned. I found from the plat books 
that all but five of these cemeteries had 
already disappeared from the map. It 
was a surprise to find how little of a 
permanent character there is in the 
cemeteries where the poor, and especially 
the Negro, dead are buried. The graves 
are mostly marked with wooden slabs 
which soon rot away, while the popula- 
tion itself which is represented in the 
graves is almost as fleeting as the head- 
stones, moving to other cities or to other 
parts of the city, and taking compara- 
tively little interest in the memorials left 
behind. 

However, our experience with cem- 
eteries in Washington has not been very 
satisfactory. We attempted to secure an 
abandoned cemetery in Georgetown last 
year for a playground. It was situated 
in one of the most densely settled parts 
ofthe city, poorly fenced, over-grown 
with young trees, and offered many se- 
cluded places of concealment. Dozens of 
whiskey bottles strewed the ground, and 
it offered many moral dangers to the 
young. But, in trying to secure this site, 
we found that the tract had been given 
to the church for a cemetery and that, 
when it was abandoned for cemetery 
purposes and the church undertook to 
sell it at a moderate price, the heirs of 
the donor claimed that it reverted to 
them. The result has been a law-suit 
between the church and the heirs, so that 
the Playground Association has been un- 
able until the present to get a good title 
to the ground. 

This, of course, is a circumstance 
which is not sure to occur in the purchase 
of a cemetery, but one that must be antici- 
pated. Cemeteries are apt to be hedged 
about with regulations and sentiments 
which make them less desirable than 
other sites, but it must be remembered 
on the other hand that most of those sit- 
uated within city limits will soon be taken 
for building purposes in any case if not 
given to some public use, and frequently 
they offer practically the only open space 
available. They can usually be had for 
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less money than a similar site that has 
not been used as a cemetery. We shall 
probably get a good title to the cemetery 
in Georgetown in the near future, but we 
shall not undertake to secure any of the 
four others still vacant, chiefly, however, 
because they are not located in places 
where we wish to secure playgrounds at 
the present time. There are undoubtedly 
hundreds of such sites in the older cities 
of the East which have been abandoned 
for years, many practically without tomb- 
stones or other markings, which might be 
secured at comparatively low prices. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
this inquiry was the study of the re- 
claimable areas around Washington. 
This is a subject which has tremendous 
possibilities for many cities, and one to 
which a new. importance has been given 
by modern methods of hydraulic dredg- 
ing which permit the moving of immense 
quantities of earth dissolved in water to 
considerable distances at very small cost. 
Within the last few years the federal 
government has secured in this way over 
700 acres of riverside parks within the 
District of Columbia from the dredging 
of the Potomac. More than 100 acres 
are being filled in in the same way on the 
shores of the Anacostia this year and 
similar amounts will probably be filled 
in each year for several years to come, 
incidental to the dredging of the Ana- 
costia for a deep water channel. The 
land which is filled in, in shallow parts 
of the river and surrounding marshes, 
is worth many times the cost of the dredg- 
ing—so much so, that several years ago 
a committee of citizens offered to fill in 
the shallow parts of the Anacostia and 
surrounding marshes for the United 
States for every second square of land 
thus made. The government refused to 
listen to the proposition. There are un- 
doubtedly many cities in America, situ- 
ated not far from the sea-board, that 
might thus, by dredging their river chan- 
nels, become ocean ports, and secure at 
the same time a series of large riverside 
parks for nothing. 

In following up this work, which is 
shown in black on the map, I first ob- 
tained the maps of the Hydrographic 
Bureau of the Geological Survey, which 
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may be obtained for five cents apiece for 
almost any city in the country. These 
showed all the marsh lands and low lying 
lands within the District of Columbia. 
I then secured a coast ‘and geodetic sur- 
vey map of the Potomac, which showed 
’ the depth of the water in the Potomac 
and Anacostia rivers over each area of 
the river beds. At the office of the en- 
gineer in charge of river and harbor im- 
provements I found the plans of the 
United States for improving these rivers. 
The lower strip on the Anacostia is now 
being filled in. The upper parts and the 
marsh above are to be filled in later, if 
plans now drawn are carried out. One 
of the sites which it is proposed to fill in 
next year would make a magnificent 
riverside park with opportunities for a 
playground and bathing beach. The black 
part in the lower part of Washington 
opposite the barracks is being filled in 
rapidly with the ashes and waste of the 
city. 

I found that in certain parts of the city 
a pond was a decided asset, as in some 
cases the ashes contractor was paying as 
high as $250 a month for the privilege 
of dumping. Ashes make a very poor 
sub-soil for buildings, but an excellent 
sub-soil for a playground, as they fur- 
nish the best possible under-drainage. 
Nearly a hundred acres have been added 
to Riker’s Island, New York, in this way 
within the last few years, and Grant 
Park, Chicago, is being built similarly 
from the city waste. I found that Leip- 
zig, Germany, had built a very con- 
siderable hill outside the city in this 
way, and then surfaced it with soil, 
planted it with trees and put an ob- 
servatory on top, making one of the 
most beautiful small parks of the city. 
The amount of city waste from ashes 
and from cellars and other excavations 
would in a hundred years fill in many 
hundreds of acres of shallow water or 
marsh around our larger cities. A large 
part of the playgrounds of Boston have 
been gotten by filling in the marshes lo- 
cated in different parts of the city, and 
undoubtedly several more might be se- 
cured in the same way. The possibility 
of thus acquiring public sites is only 
very dimly realized, apparently, by most 
cities. 
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The black strip on the lower part of 
the map represents the James Creek 
canal, which was for many years an open 
trunk sewer, used also for bringing sand 
and coal and wood into the southern part 
of the city. This, with the contiguous 
territory belonging to it, makes a strip 
of land 250 feet wide and about one mile 
in length. The strip above L street is 
now being filled in and it will soon be 
on grade ready for use. It belongs to the 
District of Columbia. We have already 
had promised to us a strip some 700 feet 
in length lying at the upper part of the 
canal for a playground for colored chil- 
dren, and a little later we hope to get a 
strip lying lower down for a playground 
for white children. 

The fourth sort of site of which I 
endeavored to secure an account was the 
vacant block or square. It would seem 
at first blush that the attempt to find each 
vacant space of two acres or more in a 
city that covers sixty or seventy square 
miles might be a Herculean one, and 
indeed it might well be. It would take 
two or three months to secure a very im- 
perfect inventory of sites from actual in- 
spection. A far more complete and re- 
liable account of the vacant places was 
secured in a single day by going over the 
plat books, which may be found in the 
office of any real-estate dealer. 

In this way I made a plan of each 
park, cemetery, waste place, or vacant 
square in the city. This plan showed the 
location, area and general shape of each 
site. I arranged these plans in routes, 
putting those in the same section of the 
city together, and visited them all on a 
bicycle, taking notes at each site as to 
whether it was on grade and level or 
the opposite, on the nature of the sur- 
rounding population and on other mat- 
ters of interest. This took about three 
days with about forty miles of riding 
each day. It was well worth while just 
for the knowledge it gave me of the city 
and its population. 

Having secured this information, I 
took the plans to the office of a friendly 
real-estate dealer and got the assessed 
value of each site filled in, and secured 
from him an estimate as to the actual cost 
per square foot of each. 
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I then secured an outline map of the 
district which gave every city square by 
number and had this map mounted. 


purchased a box of paints and put in 


from the school maps of the city all of 
the schools for white children in red, the 
schools for colored children in blue, and 
indicated the location of the playgrounds 
by circles of the same color. I put in 
along with the schools, but with green 
outline, all the orphan asylums and in- 
stitutions for children, as being places 
where playgrounds were most needed. I 
then put in, in green, all public sites 
which seemed available and properly lo- 
cated for playground purposes. I put 
in reclaimable areas in black and out- 
lined the vacant squares in black. Fix- 
ing the compass points at a distance of 
half a mile, I drew circles around these 
various squares and reservations with a 
half-mile radius. This indicates by the 
number of schools enclosed within the 
circle almost exactly the value of any 
particular site for playground purposes. 
For instance, Reservation 24 has within 
a half mile of it eight public schools, with 
an enrollment of 3,173. Reservation 8 
has within a half mile of it two public 
schools, meaning approximately 800 
children, etc. As children will not regu- 
larly go much over half a mile to a play- 

round, the city should be so districted 
that the half-mile circles will just touch 
each other. The map reproduced is only 
a section of the map made, and repre- 
sents the most densely settled part of the 
city. Sovalso the circles are not put in 
on the reproduced map, with a single 
exception, because it does not seem wise 
to advertise the sites selected. But each 
site on the map is numbered according 
to the classes of sites mentioned, and on 
the accompanying key in the office is a 
description, a few of which are here 
given. Thus, for example: 


Public site No. 8, a portion of Potomac 
park, containing twenty acres, lying south 
of B and between Nineteenth and Twenty- 
second streets, N.W., at present below grade 
but to be pumped in this year. It is just 
south of the area recommended by the Special 
Park Commission for sites of government 
puildings and lies just off the line of pro- 
posed improvements terminating in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Waste place No. 6, situated on the Anacostia 
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river lying between the sewage aqueduct and 
the Anacostia bridge, rather more than 100 
acres, to be filled in by the dredging of the 
Anacostia river next year if riparian rights 
can be secured. A location should be secured 
here for a riverside park and playground 
with bathing beach opposite the navy yard. 
Such a park and bathing beach were contem- 
plated in the report of the Special Park Com- 
mission. 

Vacant square No. 55, contains about four 
acres, has a high bank at the north and is 
all below grade, but is nearly level at the 
top with a very gentle slope at the south. 
Cost about fifty cents a square foot; location 
excellent. 


Having thus put the information into 
graphic form, committees were appointed 
to wait on the officer in charge of build- 
ings and grounds, on the district commis- 
sioners and on certain semi-public insti- 
tutions, to ask that certain lands be set 
aside for playground purposes. Ten 
sites belonging to the United States were 
found near the thickly settled parts of 
Washington, which were practically un- 
used. Of these, the officer in charge of 
buildings and grounds was asked to set 
aside six for playground purposes. He 
replied that he was willing to set aside 
five of these, one of which gave oppor- 
tunities for a bathing beach, and that he 
would hold the sixth under consideration. 
This sixth location is a part of Garfield 
park, lying between Second and Third 
streets, S.E. It contains about four acres 
of ground, is well shaded, and is laid out 
with walks and benches. Four public 
schools are in the immediate vicinity and 
there are four more within a half mile, 
making in all eight schools with an en- 
rollment of 3,133 children. Whilst two 
of these schools are within half a mile 
of an existing playground in the S.E. 
section, the children belong to a differ- 
ent social class and cannot be expected 
to go there. On the other hand there is 
no vacant square in this section of the 
city which could be purchased for play- 
ground purposes, the only open location 
being at the extreme S.W. along the 
James Creek canal, and in the colored 
section of the city. In providing a play- 
ground for these children it is necessary 
either to use a portion of the park, or 
else to purchase a block already covered 
with buildings and demolish the build- 
ings. There were only sixteen benches 
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in this portion of the park and in numer- 
ous visits it was always found to be un- 
used. The entire area of the park is 
twenty-three acres, so that it did not seem 
we were asking for an unduly large 
amount for the children. These were the 
arguments which we presented and this 
site also was granted. 

Four sites belonging to the District of 
Columbia were found to be vacant and 
in more or less available localities. One 
of these has been offered to the Play- 
ground Association, and it is probable 
that one or two more may be obtained. 
Two other sites are under semi-public 
control, but the trustees are considering 
the establishing of playgrounds on them. 
Besides these there are fully a dozen 
places lying outside the thickly set- 
tled parts of the city, which should be 
secured as the growth of -population 
makes playgrounds in these localities 
necessary. 

The entire amount of time spent in 
finding and visiting the sites and making 
the map, and securing the seven sites al- 
ready obtained, was two weeks, which 
was scarcely sufficient to make the work 
as thorough as would be desirable, though 
I believe two’ weeks would be ample 
for most cities. Probably $300,000 or 
$400,000 worth of sites will become per- 
manent playgrounds as a result of the 
study. 

While it is impossible to say before- 
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hand whether similar resuits might be 
obtained in other American cities, there 
seems to be every reason for thinking so. 
The Census Bureau assures me that there 
are in many western cities considerable 
tracts of land taken by the city for non- 
payment of taxes which might be turned 
over for public purposes. We all know 
how many are the ponds and marshes 
around cities of our acquaintance, now 
breeding places for mosquitoes and 
malaria, which might become breathing 
places for the children if properly filled 
in. There is no city without its cemeteries, 
nor any city of any considerable size 
without abandoned cemeteries, which are 
probably a menace both to public health 
and public morals. We did not dream 
in Washington, before we began a care- 
ful study of public sites, that there was 
so much land already public that might 
be used, and I imagine that almost any 
city that undertook a systematic study 
in this way would be equally surprised. 
But perhaps the most important result 
of all is the locating of sites in some 
systematic way. When we had put in our 
half mile circles and had the map of all 
possible sites before us, the desirability 
of securing certain of these sites rather 
than others became evident, and led 
to our recommending for purchase dif- 
ferent ones from those originally in- 
tended. 


Heading off the Slums in the West 


Jacob A. Riis 


I was traveling up the cafion from 
Lombard on the Northern Pacific to Lew- 
istown, Montana, where the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad is blast- 
ing its way to the coast through tower- 
ing rocks which threaten every minute to 
topple over on the train that picks its 
way slowly over the trail of the old Mon- 
tana road. Two typical western men 
stood beside me on the rear platform 
watching a construction gang of Georgia 


1This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. 
Riis telling of some of the signs of civic better- 
ment that he has noticed during recent lecture 
tours in the west. 


Negroes at work. They were talking of 
the turbulence that had followed in the 
wake of this element, new to the coun- 
try, and of the swift justice that must 
needs be meted out to the evil-doers, 
when suddenly a pistol cracked. A big 
Negro dropped his pick-axe, ran down 
the bank and threw himself headlong 
into the bushes. My two companions 
watched him calmly until he was lost to 
sight. 

“Did he get him?” asked one. 
other shook his head gloomily. 

“Bum marksman! Missed a good 
shot!” 
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The gang had returned to its work; 
the train went on. 

In the little episode of the cafion I 
caught a glimpse of the West that was, 
and is gone forever. The West that is 
has no time to shoot up towns; its bad 
men languish decorously in jail, or are 
heading straight for it. The West is 
busy gathering its crops, herding its cat- 
tle—much too busy trying to get them 
sent to market, to have time to waste. As 
waste they once identified the things that 
make for comfort and beauty in town and 
home, but that time has passed too with 
the sod houses and shacks of the prairie. 
Is it so strange that this came later ?—not 
slowly, for the generation has not gone 
that broke ground and felled forests. A 
man builds his house and makes it tight 
before he hangs pictures on the walls. 
I saw the old day passing even as I 
watched the comfortless little towns that 
always show their meanest side to the 
railroad traveler; for wherever there was 
a college I found the young men and the 
girls going to school, and I knew that 
their return home would bring paint and 
clap-boards, bring flower-beds and little 
pleasure parks, and the home-graces that 
were already traveling across the prairie 
in the wake of the piano and the tele- 
phone and the rural free delivery’s daily 
newspaper and mail. 

The West From a Car Window was 
the title of a book I once read. Speed- 
ing across the country last November I 
sat observing the bleak North Dakota 
prairie and wondering what kind of im- 
pressions the casual traveler would carry 
away with him of this land that holds its 
children so tight. It was not beautiful 
at that time of the year, whatever it 
might be when the crops were ripening. 
At night, indeed, one traveled between 
unending rows of huge bonfires that eas- 
ily appealed to the imagination as the 
sign of some gigantic celebration, which 
indeed it was. For it was the farmers 
burning up their straw-stacks; the har- 
vest was over, the threshing done, the 
crops housed. But by day there was 
naught but utter dreariness till the Bad 
Lands came into sight and made the 
prairie seem by contrast a very garden of 
delight. Yet I could have told the trav- 
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eler tales of those barren towns which he 
thought so ugly that would have changed 
his mind. Here, at Fargo, the people 
watch with sedulous care a little, really 
beautiful natural park, the existence of 
which he would hardly suspect, though it 
lies quite close to the railroad. The very 
name of Fargo tells of Indian traders and 
fighters, of buffaloes and of the savages 
themselves who, even since the railroad 
came through this country, disputed its 
possession with the white man. Now 
there is not only business in plenty, but 
some of the nicest shaded streets anyone 
would wish to see, handsome residences 
and churches, and this little park that 
took my fancy and which holds every- 
one’s in Fargo to such good purpose 
that to disfigure it would be tantamount 
to insulting the whole town. Unless I 
am greatly. mistaken, it is the women of 
Fargo who have taken it under their 
especial protection, and they deserve the 
thanks of the whole state, for theirs is 
no mean achievement, and their park no 
mean weapon of civilization, even though 
its elements be few and simple: a slight 
swell in the prairie on the banks of a little 
stream, and a handful of cottonwood 
trees, to start with. 

I know that at Valley City, at all 
events, it is the Women’s Civic Improve- 
ment Club that has cleaned the river 
banks and the streets, and their little 
park; compelled the passing of an ordi- 
nance to move stable refuse daily and to 
keep the town clean, and organized the 
boys of the town into junior marshals to 
see that it is kept clean, arming them with 
paper-picks as their badge of office. 
These may seem small things, but they 
are not, for they are the beginning of 
greater. Perhaps, if such civic effort 
had started with the paper pick, there 
might not be river-banks to-day, right 
in the heart of populous New England 
towns, that are a disgrace to civilization. 
One would think that a town that owns 
a river bank would know better than to 
make a dump of it. But it is not yet half 
a score of years ago that I found town 
after town on New York city’s water- 
shed making that use of the Croton river 
banks and breeding epidemics of typhoid 
fever in the water supply of the metropo- 
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lis. It cost the city millions to buy the 
land, since there was no other way of 
stopping the practice. And here on the 
western prairie a band of women clean 
up the river to make their town better 
and brighter and more beautiful! 

The very nightmare of the Bad Lands 
is softened and sweetened by a sign that 
flanks the town of Medora, a “busted 
cow-town” just where the shallows of 
the Little Missouri come into sight. It 
reads: “Theodore Roosevelt once 
ranched in this valley,’ and if you 
stop long enough with North Dakota 
people to understand them, you shall dis- 
cover that it is not only their hero they 
are celebrating, the man who ranched 
with them and who knows them and 
whom they know as their friend; nor 
even the man who is forever on the flank 
of the corporations, the railroads, harry- 
ing them into giving the farmers a square 
deal; but the fighter for civic ideals, for a 
high citizenship that appeals to the cow- 
puncher if he does live in the Bad Lands 
and never saw other sky-scrapers than 
their grey clay peaks. Ah, well! You 
can laugh. Of course I like them for 
championing Roosevelt; but I -would 
have liked them anyhow, for they are 
just like their sign: simple and square 
and honest. And if there was a chance 
of a civic improvement club and a park 
at Medora there would be both. But 
there isn’t. I don’t think there are half 
a dozen women there, and the clay bluffs 
stand in the backyards of the houses 
with hardly room enough for a potato 
patch. 

At Grafton I spent an hour in the In- 
stitution for the Feeble-minded, children 
chiefly. I have not in a long while seen 
an institution with rooms so clean and 
airy and sunlit, beds so white and sweet, 
and a kitchen that smelled so good and 
looked so inviting that it was a hardship 
not to eat one’s dinner right then and 
there. I went through the institution 
from cellar to attic with the doctor and 
the matron. The building seemed to me 
perfect, the care intelligent and unremit- 
ting. The patients, the children, were 
heart-breaking. |. When I had seen as 
much as I could stand I went over to the 
window and looked out over the wide 
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plain, at the men plowing, the stalks of 
straw, at the life moving there in the 
sunlight, and tried to think it out. A 
gentleman who had come in—he was a 
trustee—came over and stood by me. 

“That is our powerhouse,” he said, 
pointing to a square new building. “We 
just put it up. It has made such a dif-. 
ference.” 

But in the lives of these, what could 
ever make any difference? What did the 
sunlight, the birds, the flowers when 
spring came again, what did they mean 
to them? 

“Neihing,” said the doctor. “Nothing 
can hel,» them.” 

“Such things as these,’ said one at 
my elbow, “raise the question ‘why’.” 

There was no answer. Only the set- 
ting sun upon the cross on a nearby 
church that flashed white against- the 
blue sky. Nothing else. Perhaps that 
was the answer. 

I traveled on westward, and when I 
had crossed the mountains I came into 
the Columbia River Valley. In a little 
town that lies at the foot of the Cascade 
range I stopped over a day. Wenatchee 
is the name. Now, Wenatchee is just a 
little speck on that great expanse, valley 
here, mountain over yonder, and its next 
neighbor is I don’t know how many 
scores of miles away. Yet, the day I 
came in, the daily paper had the report 
of a committee appointed by the Com- 
mercial Club to pick out a site for a 
playground for its children“and a public 
recreation ground for their elders. And 
they had chosen one that could be bought 
for $5,000, which was a good deal more 
than a dollar per head for every man, 
woman and child in the town. Play- 
ground enough outside, did you say, on 
hill and plain? They used to say that 
about the open lots in New York, but 
now the open lots are built upon, and 
what then could have been bought for a 
thousand, costs a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And this committee at least had 
made out the difference between a play- 
ground where the farmer, or the “cop” 
or somebody has a right to chase the boy, 
and one that belongs to him; where he 
makes the laws and learns to obey them 
at the same time—good training for fu- 
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ture days, that. That is what | mean by 
saying that they are heading off the 
slum in the West. Next day, when I 
talked to the school children, I asked 
them to send to the children in the Henry 
Street Settlement two boxes of the fine 
red apples they raise in their valley, as 
a Christmas offering, one from the boys 
and one from the girls of Wenatchee. I 
was not surprised when they came, to 
find twenty instead of two. This last 
Christmas will long be remembered in 
Henry street as the Christmas of red 
apples. ; 

In Seattle, on Puget Sound, I found 
the town up in arms against a city ad- 
ministration that was proposing to run 
a commercial street right through Wood- 
land Park and the people’s picnic ground, 
and so great was the resentment roused 
by the plan that word had been sent clear 
across country to Boston to have the 
Olmsted Brothers, the landscape garden- 
ers, come out and say whether it must be 
done, or not. I don’t know what they 
said, or what came of it, for I was gone 
then. But I took notice of this, and of 
the hearty good will with which the 
Chamber of Commerce had joined the 
Board of Health in a campaign for a 
clean city, as skirmishes in the bigger 
fight that is waging all over the land, 
and more especially in the West, for bet- 
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ter and cleaner things in politics and out 
of it. Seattle, until very recently indeed, 
had little time for anything but to grow, 
and that is its chief business yet. But 
the other things go along now. Evi- 
dence of that, if any were wanting, 
was in a discussion I watched in the 
newspapers the winter before. It was 
over a proposition to charter no town in 
the state of Washington, or allow any 
material addition to one already there 
without there being included in the plan 
of the town sufficient play space for its 
children in all future days. I don’t know 
what came of that either, for I didn’t 
wait. But it was tremendously signifi- 
cant that the proposition should have 
been brought forward at all and seriously 
discussed. 

I turned around and came back. On 
the way I stopped a while in Montana. 
In the state that so lately sold the United 
States senatorship for cash, I found a 
strong and healthy interest in child labor, 
in juvenile courts, and a growing senti- 
ment against gambling and the wine- 
rooms that are a heritage from its wild 
past. And I found in its capital, the city 
of Helena, a town which with its people, 
I have always liked, a “clean-city move- 
ment” on foot, led by its public school 
children, that had fairly transformed it. 
Of that I shall tell in my next paper. 


What Western Civilization Has Done for 
or British India 


Winifred Heston 
Holhapur, India 


Only a superficial observer could say 
that western civilization had been an un- 
mixed blessing to the East, but that it 
has been a blessing and that the evils at- 
tendant upon it are tremendously over- 
balanced by the good, must be granted. 
The fact, nevertheless, remains that the 
time for coping with evil is when it is in 
its infancy, and the moment for sound- 
ing the alarm is at the first appearance 
of the entering wedge. Such wedges can 
be seen in all Indian seaport towns, and 
though Bombay is not India any more 
than Canton is China, the stream of life 


is ever flowing to and from that faseinat- 
ing, glittering city, with its prodigal gifts 
of nature, its highways teeming with di- 
versely costumed representatives of every 
nationality, its remoter streets seething 
with vice of every description. Here 
western modes of life have been adopted 
to a considerable extent. Chairs, tables 
and beds are found in the homes of the 
wealthy, carriages have become a neces- 
sity, imported textures are preferred for 
articles of clothing, and the expense of 
living has been more than tripled. 

Such changes are especially noticeable 
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THE TAJ MAHAL. 


Splendid Monument to a Woman in a Land Where Ifer Sex is Degraded. 


among the Parsees who are capable and 
ambitious to a degree, but they extend 
also to the Hindu community. Occa- 
sionally a Parsee woman may be seen 
flaunting a Paris hat, and endeavoring to 
be graceful in stays and high-heeled slip- 
pers, creating an effect not far from gro- 
tesque and in striking contrast to that 
she produces in her usual graceful gar- 
ment of some brilliant hued silk, worn 
with freedom, dignity, and conscious 
pride of race. 

The Hindu women are more conserva- 
tive. Naturally retiring and modest, 
they go quietly on their way, devoted to 
the customs of their ancestors, opposed 
to any innovations, worshipping their 
husbands and children. They are, how- 
ever, being hurried along by the resist- 
less tide of progress, and slowly, uncon- 
sciously, they are emerging from their 
ancient shell. Up country, and in the 
smaller towns, they are the same as in 
ages past, carrying their water-pots on 
their heads, cooking their meals, pros- 
trating themselves before their household 
gods and constituting a very real ob- 
stacle to the progress of their husbands 
and sons. 

Even up-country the most casual ob- 
server must see how the West has in- 
vaded the East, an invasion of which my 
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own town of some 40,000 inhabitants, 
the capital of a native state, is a striking 
example. There, while Westminster 
chimes toll off the hours, automobiles, bi- 
cycles, and rubber tired carriages jostle 
bullock carts, camels and elephants on 
the roads; a large proportion of the 
men have assumed European dress, and 
many imported articles can be purchased 
in the comparatively small bazaar. 

In such towns the child-labor problem 
never appears, but in large cities children 
are employed in carpet and other fac- 
tories sometimes at a very tender age. I 
remember having seen little fellows 
perched up on stools in an Agra factory 
—owned by a European—tying in their 
threads at the call of the director, learn- 
ing nothing of the industry of oriental 
rug weaving, but growing into admirable 
automatons. This evil is more than a 
wedge; it is an accomplished fact, and 
one which deserves the further attention 
of a government which has already made 
some attempts at legislating to regulate 
the employment of children in factories. 

Childhood thus spent and western 
methods of living may be remote causes 
of the increase of tuberculosis, but in a 
land where the glow of every sunset is 
dimmed by the carling smoke from count- 
less burning-ghats, and each waving 
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ONE OF INDIA’S BIG SIGHTS, 
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blue curl brings the thought that “‘thous- 
ands have succumbed that day to plague,” 
the victims of tuberculosis seem infinitesi- 
mally few. It is, nevertheless, true that 
such victims are increasing, and in ap- 
preciable numbers. In our own hospital 
the records show an increase in these 
cases of two per cent since 1900. West- 
ern methods of living can be accountable 
for but a small proportion of this, except- 
ing, perhaps, in the extreme north where 
fires are necessary in winter. But all 
the natives instinctively avoid fresh air. 
In the hottest weather they will sleep 
with doors and windows tightly closed, 
and so, if infection be introduced, they 
easily succumb. The infection is brought 
primarily from the cities where students, 
especially, are very susceptible to it. 
With the rising ambition of New India 
crowds of young men flock to the edu- 
cational centers, frequently with very 
meager funds, so that, in addition to the 
sedentary life, and their naturally low 
resistive power to disease, they are herd- 
ed together in hotels and cheap boarding 
houses, where the conditions are anything 
but sanitary. 

Christian orphanages 
also furnish a large num- 
ber of victims to the 
white plague, for since 
the great famine of 1900 
thousands of starving, 
homeless children have 
come under the care of 
missionaries who have 
provided for them to the 
best of their ability, but 
who can scarcely be held 
responsible for stacking 
three hundred children 
into rooms intended for 
fifty when the churches 
at home cannut, or will 
not, provide means for 
more and larger build- 
ings. So noticeable has 
this reproach become 
that the government is 
waking up to the situa- 
tion, and laying down 
rules concerning the air- 
space to be allowed to 
each child. 
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A condition which also encourages the 
inroads of tuberculosis is the woeful 
lack of gymnasium facilities in such in- 
stitutions, especially girls’ orphanages 
and boarding-schools. While it is true 
that the children obtain a certain amount 
of exercise from the work of preparing 
their food and keeping the house tidy, it 
is also true that they have practically 
nothing to counteract the evil physical 
effects of close application to study, sew- 
ing, or lace making. The boys are usually 
ready to take up cricket, and they may 
even go on to a greater effort if suff- 
ciently stimulated by their American or 
English teachers, but few of such teachers 
have either the time or the strength left 
for athletics after doing the work of 
three men in a climate, where spontaneous 
energy is almost unknown. If mission 
schools do a large share in disseminating 
tuberculosis, the reproach lies upon the 
churches at home, and there, also, the 
remedy must be sought. 

So seldom does one see a case of 
drunkenness among the country natives. 
that some might consider that inebriety 
did not constitute a problem, but in the 
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low lying coast towns where “toddy” 
trees are abundant, drunkenness has al- 
ways prevailed, and the fact that a 
national temperance society has recently 
been organized among leading Indian 
gentlemen is a significant indication of 
the growing menace of the evil. In a 
country where every sentiment of the 
native religion is against the use of in- 
toxicants its increase can be due only 
to western influence, and to the pressure 
of a not wholly disinterested government 
which realizes an ever growing revenue 
from it. Native religious principle is 
gradually melting away before this dual 
force, and the cities present sad spectacles 
of ruin brought about by Christian 
nations. Western vice flourishes in a like 
degree, some enterprising Parsees of 
Bombay even importing unsuspecting 
English girls, under false pretences, for 
their nefarious purposes. 

Perhaps these are the chief evils for 
which the West is’ responsible, although 
some natives still persist that bubonic 
plague was expressly sent by the late 
queen, or that it resulted from wells 
poisoned by Europeans. But by the 
intelligent natives the Occident is per- 
mitted a free conscience in this, though 
they can scarcely forget the iniquities of 
the salt tax and some other doubtful mat- 
ters of political and economic import. 

Indians are prone to minimize the good 
accomplished by the British government 
and the West, probably because such re- 
forms as the abolishing of suttee (burn- 
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ing of widows) and the raising of the 
age of consent to twelve years were re- 
garded as attacks upon the religious 
customs of the country and accomplished 
in the face of furious opposition. Recent 
agitation to raise the age of consent fur- 
ther was completely quashed, its failure 
affording an excellent illustration of the 
policy of non-interference which has 
characterized government for the last 
few years, the legitimate fruit of which 
is now being garnered. 

The time has passed when Occidentals 
are trying to squeeze Orientals into a 
European mould. Perhaps they are be- 
ginning to realize that between the East 
and the West a great gulf is fixed, but 
this does not mean that the squeezing 
efforts of by-gone days have gone for 
nothing. Western education, western 
opportunity, western good government, 
western ideals have made the new India 
possible, have given her dreams of unity, 
of political independence, of future great- 
ness. The West in the East has awak- 
ened the aspiration of women after a 
broader life, has given a hope that the 
40,000,000 zenana victims may yet be 
free, that the condition of disgrace and 
suffering of 27,000,000 widows may yet 
be mitigated. It is changing the attitude 
of men toward women and their sphere 
in life, it means flesh to dead bones, life 
to corpses, it means political, physical, 
moral and spiritual completeness through 
the introduction of a complete ideal. 
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Four Little Orphanage Girls “Looking Pleasant.” 


To Country and Cottage’ 


R. R. Reeder 
Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson 


We have dwelt long and earnestly upon 
the various means of providing for the 
dependent and delinquent child. Institu- 
tional care, the placing out and boarding 
out systems, cottage and congregate plans 
of housing, urban and rural environments, 
etc., have all had their turn in the discus- 
sion. The time has come to shift the 
emphasis from houses and lands to a 
more vital center of educative force in 
the life of the child, namely, to the per- 
sonality of teacher, foster parent or com- 
panion. 

Sometime ago I sent out the followine 
card from the orphan asylum: 


The problem that confronts this institu- 
tion is the education of two hundred desti- 
tute orphans. Our purpose is to give the 
best, education possible for character and 
efficiency. We are seeking the opinions of 
several thousand representative men and 
women. You can assist us greatly in de- 
termining the proper distribution of educa- 
tive effort and emphasis by estimating the 
relative values of the: factors enumerated 
below: first, as they functioned in your 
own early life; second, as you would values 
them in an ideal scheme of education. The 
list is not exhaustive; heredity is purpose- 
ly omitted. A single one of the list might 
in individual cases function so largely as to 
exclude one or more of the others. Please 
estimate in the second column, however, 
with the understanding that all shall func- 
tion and without special reference to the 
training of orphan children. Each column 
should foot up one hundred per cent as in- 
dicated. 


Dstimate 
in Ideal 
J Your Life. Values. 
1. The home and its surround- 


ings, not including persons. 
2. Personal influence of parents, 
teachers and associates..... 
3. Regular school instruction. . 
4. Direct moral instruction, cor- 
rection and punishment.... 
5 


. Religious instruction and 
HEN aN b Oe abs ars ace node nana crus Sane 
6. School instruction in manual 
CLAIM Se Birr e oaeie eG 
7. Training in home duties and 
NESPOUSIDUITIGN! v2.1.0, s amen 
8. Reading of books outside of 
BONOOL IN... ch eaten hee teeters 
OGL tracts chante eee 100% 100% 


1This is the fourteenth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Reeder based upon experiences connected with 
the removal of the New York Orphan Asylum from 
a barracks type of institution in Manhattan to the 
present site overlooking the Hudson. 
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From the cards already returned, a 
number of which have been filled out 
by leading educators, it is clear that the 
second item in the list holds a high place 
in the estimation of all who have weighed. 
the factors enumerated. The average 
for this one factor is about thirty per 
cent, or nearly one-third of the total esti- 
mate for all the factors. There is little 
doubt that this estimate would remain 
constant and close to the above average 
if the number of cards returned should 
run up into the thousands. From the 
standpoint of character and efficiency, 
which is the goal of our educative en- 
deavor in behalf of the child, environ- 
ment, housing, formal instruction, etc., 
are not half so important as teachers and 
associates. Of all the working forces. 
which make or mar the child’s future 
well-being the personality of those in 
close touch with him far outranks every 
other influence. 

If the placing out system has any 
great advantage over institutional care, 
it will be on account of the superior per- 
sonalities with whom the child comes in 
contact, or a larger share in association 
with these personalities than is possible 
in the institution. On the other hand, 
if the institution is so managed that the 
children come into intimate relations with 
adult characters who are strong, sympa- 
thetic, intellectually alert, and socially, 
morally and spiritually uplifting, it ceases 
to be a mere abiding» place where the 
creature comforts only are provided, and 
becomes a school home from which the 
children go forth better prepared to 
make their own way in the world than 
are most of those set adrift from their 
parental homes at the same age. Wher- 
ever the dependent child is, whether in 
a foster home or an institution, he will 
make but little headway if left to him- 
self and his environment. He must have 
the society, or better, comradeship, as 
well as the instruction, of older people 
who are interested in him. He must be 
known and trained according to his per- 
sonal and individual characteristics and 
not merely by a name or number. Insti- 
tutionalism whether it exists in the form 
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of congregate housing or the cottage 
system—for it may exist in either—is 
opposed to this recognition of the child’s 


individuality. It is rote, routine and 
dead-levelism. It is law, coercion and 
suppression. It is praying by rote, sing- 


ing by rote, repeating portions of the 
Bible by rote. It is walking in silent 
rows, eating in silent rows, sleeping in 
silent rows. It is religion without per- 
sonality, discipline without individuality 
and play without initiative. 

But it is as 
easy to find 
defectsin 
family train- 
ing as in in- 
stitu tional. 
The attempt 
to escape 
their God- 
given respon- 
sibility by 
many parents 
now-a-days is 
Pee chief 
cause for ju- 
venile delin- 
quency, of 
well - filled 
pro tectories, 
reforma tories 
and so-called 
“industrial 
schools.” A 
short time 
ago a New 
Jersey parent 
gained some 
notoriety 
firoug bh 
the daily press by proclaiming a new idea 
for relieving parents of the burden of 
personally looking after and associating 
with their children. The plan proposed 
was the building of a bungalow near the 
parental home in which the six boys of 
the family, all under sixteen years of age, 
were to live. They were not to enter 
their parents’ home except on invitation. 
Such a scheme implies that the home can- 
not or will not adapt itself to the needs 
of the natural boy, or else the natural 
boy must necessarily make himself a 
nuisance in the ordinary home. Both of 
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these implications may be true and prob- 
ably they are in many of even our well 
to do homes, where the parents. are will- 
ing to give their children everything 
except their greatest gift and that which 
the child most needs—themselves. 

The deepest meaning of home is asso- 
ciated with children,—with their free- 
dom and spontaneity, their sunshine and 
shadows, their joys and tears; with the 
roistering, rollicking exuberance of boys, 
and the gentler play-loving nature of 


girlish wet is 
these things 
that enrich 
and “endear 


‘home life to 
both parents 
and children, 
and that take 
away from it 
the boarding 
house atmos- 
phere. Chil- 
dren can re- 
ceive. irom 
their. parents 
the heritage 
of culture to 
which they 
are entitled 
only by living 
with them. 
The best that 
has come to 
parents and 
teachers 
through 
heredity, edu- 
cation and ex- 
perience can 
be passed-on to their children not by for- 
mal instruction but through comradeship 
and intimate association with them in all 
of the relations and interests which en- 
large and enrich home life. The most 
precious thing you can give a child is 
yourself. Wise parents will enter into 
the games and pastimes of their. children, 
will swim and skate and coast with them, 
will read and stroll and play games with 
them, will plan and build and sympathize 
with them in their struggles, in their fail- 
ures, and in the training of their pets. 
They will see to it that the child is suc- 
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cessful in his play enterprises, for this 
means the best kind of preparation for 
success in the more serious ventures of 
later life. 

But all this means the spending of a 
great deal of time with one’s children. 
Outside the time required for provid- 
ing the means of support for the fam- 
ily, I know of no better way, however, 
in which parents may employ their 
time. It is not only the child that 1s 
benefited; it builds character in the 
parents as well, and it keeps them young. 
The period of childhood is all.too short 
to those parents who enter into the spirit 
of child life. The time will come too 
soon when the absence of dolls, toy dogs 
and tin soldiers, scattered about the room 
—even the family sitting room—and the 
barrenness of the corners and closets 
where bats and balls, rackets and -nitts 
were wont to lie, will bring loneliness 
to the heart and moisture to the eyes. 
Our boys and girls are children but once, 
and childhood days are short. 

In both the placing out system and in 
institutional care of children too little 
attention has been paid to the personality 
of those responsible for them. Those 
who find homes for children frequently 
exhibit photographs of the home and its 
environment, pictures of the child driving 
a pony cart followed by a pet dog, etc. 
A photograph of the foster parents ac- 
companied with a character sketch and 
a report of hours a day or week spent 
with the child would be worth more than 
a whole herd of ponies and dogs, dear as 
these pets may be to the ordinary child. 
It really makes little difference whether 
the foster home is a beautiful house sur- 
rounded by lawns and gardens with 
shade trees and piazzas, serpentine walks 
and rose bushes, or just a plain four- 
walled structure at the cross-roads of a 
treeless prairie where the montonous ex- 
panse of broad acred grain fields meet. 
Love of home, sweetness and light, and 
the development of character may go 
with either provided the personalities 
are there in which these qualities live 
and grow. Daily association and com- 
panionship with a strong sympathetic and 
lovable character is a brief but compre- 
hensive description of a happy condition 
of child life. The child that has such a 
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heritage for his early years needs little 
else, and he that lacks it will be little the 
better off for anything else he may have. 

To lands, buildings and their equip- 
ment, beyond the mere necessities of life, 
the real interest of the child may be as 
indifferent as Garfield was to the modern 
college or university. It was the great 
personality—Mark Hopkins—that made 
the college for the man who became a 
great president. With Lincoln it was 
the dear heart and early companionship 


‘of a sainted mother to which the great 


man owed so much. Think what it would 
mean to the child life of our nation if 
parents, foster parents, teachers, and all 
those employed in the care of children, 
really loved children, enjoyed their 
company and confidences, took as much 
delight in playing with them as in teach- 
ing them. It is easy to find people who 
are willing to do something for children 
or give something for them, but it is a 
rare thing to find those who love the 
company of children and who will give 
themselves joyfully to child comradeship. 
You will find a hundred who will teach 
for every one who can play with children, 
and yet the play side of the child’s nature 
will respond more freely to instruction 
and will open more avenues of approach 
to the soul within than any other phase 
of his being. He reveals his true indi- 
viduality in play more naturally, more 
directly, more fully, than in any other 
experience of his child life. Play is the 
child’s natural expression. It opens up 
the only approach to his real personality. 
It is difficult to find people even 
teachers who have been trained in nor- 
mal schools, who take play as a means 
of education seriously, who can or will 
engage in it joyfully and who see its 
full meaning and _ possibilities in the 
training of children. The influence over 
the child of the-one with whom he loves 
to play is irresistible and inestimable. 
Through his confidence gained by com- 
radeship in play, the problem of discip- 
line and education are most surely solved. 
In selecting teachers, foster parents, 
nurses or caretakers, the first requisite 
is good character, the second good 
leadership in both work and play. Given 
these qualities first and all other things 
may be added unto them. 


Sang one 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


LABOR VS. SOCIALISM 


A nearer view of the facts regarding 
the socialistic utterance of the English 
Labor Party at Hull, January 22 and 23, 
which has agitated the press in England 
and America, warrants a calmer view of 
the situation. The political advantage to 
be gained by the tories in magnifying 
what was said over what was done, is to 
be taken into account in weighing the re- 

_ ports and editorial comments of the con- 
servative press. For the immense par- 
liamentary majority of the liberals and 
laborites may doubtless be diminished 
materially thereby in pending elections. 
Perhaps the incident may also afford oc- 
casion for reviving the agitation for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “preferential tariff” policy 
as the only antidote to the alleged so- 
cialist agitation of their opponents. 

The Labor Party it must be remem- 
bered is an alliance of three groups, and 
representatives of a fourth. The Inde- 
pendent Labor Party and the Fabian So- 
ciety, sometimes called “socialists of the 
chair” because of the academic attitude 
and literary propaganda of its members, 
have long been committed to the full 
program of socialism. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation withdrew from the al- 
liance some time ago because its policy 
was not radical enough to suit these ex- 
tremists. But they have succeeded in 
having an increasing number of represen- 
tatives of their views delegated to the 
Labor Party conference by certain labor 
unions which sympathize with them. The 
trade unionists constitute the great bulk 
of the party and furnish almost all the 
funds for its support. There were 276 
organizations represented at Hull, hav- 
ing a combined membership of 1,072,431, 
and the delegates’ votes are counted by 
the pro rata number of members whom 
they represent. 

On January 22 an amendment to the 
constitution of the Labor Party was in- 
troduced “to organize and maintain a 
parliamentary labor -party with its own 
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whips and policy.” Thereupon a dele- 
gate moved to add: “Whose ultimate 
object shall be the obtaining for the 
workers the full results of their labor 
by the overthrow of the present compet- 
itive system of capitalism, and the insti- 
tution of a system of public ownership 
and control of all the means of life.” 
Delegates of the Independent Labor 
Party promptly protested against any ac- 
tion which would strain the relation be- 
tween the trade-unionists and the social- 
ists. The proposed amendment was lost 
by a vote representing 951,000 in the 
tiegative to 91,000 in the affirmative, a 
majority of 860,000. The result was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 

Having thus killed “the enacting 
clause” of any attempted legislative com- 
mitment, the conference did not take so 
seriously the declaration of abstract opin- 
ion introduced the next day. Indeed the 
trade unionists in the conference were 
quite used to voting for “the co-operative 
commonwealth” as an ultimate aim. It 
appears as such in the constitutions of 
many unions both in this country and in 
England. In 1894 a resolution was 
passed, without opposition and with the 
support of John Burns, by the English 
Trade Union Congress at Norwich, 
which was very similar to this one which 
was introduced by the defeated socialists 
at Hull. The latter read as follows: 

That in the opinion of this conference the 
time has arrived when the labor party 
should have as a definite object the social- 
ization of the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange, to be controlled by a 
democratic state in the interests of the en- 
tire community; and the complete emanci- 
pation of labor from the domination of cap- 
italism and landlordism, with the establish- 
of social and economic equality between the 
sexes. 

The standing order committee advised 
the conference “to let the resolution 
lapse, after the vote of yesterday.” But 
their advice was not followed. The con- 
ference was then warned by a labor mem- 
ber of parliament, “that although the res- 
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olution was not embodied in the con- 
stitution, every labor candidate will 
be questioned as to whether he fa- 
vors the Labor Party’s object as passed 
at Hull.” “I believe,” he added, “this 
resolution breaks the federal unity in 
which we stand, and that it will hinder 
the development of our party.” 

Nevertheless, the resolution carried by 
a vote representing 514,000 for it to 469,- 
000 against! it. While loud cheers and 
the singing of the Red Flag greeted this 
announcement, the majority vote for this 
expression of socialistic opinion, repre- 
senting only 45,000 memberships, seems 
insignificant when! compared with the de- 
cisive majority of 860,000 against enact- 
ing socialism into the constitution of 
the Labor Party. 

The action, therefore, seems to have 
been taken much more seriously outside 
the constituency of this conference of 
. political allies, than by the big trade 
union majority within it. Moreover, the 
language of the resolution is to be read 
with the latitude in which the English 
workingmen, with their “municipal trad- 
ing’ experiences, use the word “social- 
ization,” which is by no means always 
equivalent to the whole program of state 
socialism. In writing to the Methodist 
Times of this’ event, Arthur Henderson, 
M, P., asserts: 

It binds no one, not even the members of 
the parliamentary group, and all the talk 
about the socialists having captured the 
party, is absolute nonsense. In the opinion 
of those most familiar with its inner work- 
ings, it is much more important to retain 
intact the present composite character of 
the movement, and to rigidly adhere to its 
basic principle of independence, than to be- 
come too anxious about labeling our candi- 
dates with the socialist ticket, or even to con- 
cern ourselves too seriously about the ma- 
jority of the delegates imitating the trades 
congress by giving expression to a pious 
opinion that the ultimate object should be 
in the direction of a collective rather than 
an individualistic state of society. 


Referring to the attempt of “a few 
well-intentioned but misguided socialists 
to fasten their position on every member 
of the Labor Party by their proposed 
amendment to the constitution,’ he de- 
clared, “had they sucdeeded, no trade 
union and parliamentary or municipal 
candidate could have remained connect- 
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ed with the Labor Party who: did not 
honestly accept the position which would 
have been created.” 

The London Times, while making the 
most of the episode to the disadvantage 
of the Labor Party, says editorially: 

We shall not conclude, until we are obliged 
that the vote of yesterday means the whole- 
sale conversion of the highly individualized 


working classes of this country to the chi- 
merical notions of socialist ,.dreamers. 


The London Daily News, in the inter- 
ests of liberalism, claims a close analogy 
between the Labor Party’s attitude to- 
ward socialism and the tory’s toward 
protection. 


Each has a wiser middle group or bulk 
of members who accept the full economic 
gospel yet oppose forcing dissension. Each 
has a right group which hangs back, con- 
vinced that England will never accept the 
food-tax, or the full socialistic creed. 


The vote on woman’s suffrage, after 
one of the most animated discussions of 
the conference, defeated, by 11,000 more 
votes than last year, the proposition im- 
mediately to give the suffrage to women 
on the same terms as to men. But the 
vote for adult suffrage, with equal vot- 
ing rights to men and women, polled 
over 100,000 more than last year; 784,- 
000 being for, and 257,000 against the 
proposition. 

Immediately following its expression 
of opinion concerning socialism, the La- 
bor Party conference repudiated the 
charge of antagonism to either the fam- 
ily or religion, to which it evidently fear- 
ed this action would lay it open. It 
adopted with only one dissenting vote, 
amidst great cheering, the following res- 
olution presented by J. Ramsay Macdon- 
ald, one of the prominent parliamentary 
members of the Labor Party: 


That this conference of the labor party 
repudiates the attack made on it on the 
ground that socialism is antagonistic to the 
family organization, and declares that the 
disintegration of the family which has been 
in progress for some generations is due to 
the creation of slums, the employment of 
children in factories, the dragging of moth- 
ers into workshops and factories through 
economic pressure created by the low wages 
of men, sweating and other operations of 
capitalism. The conference further declares 
that the attempt that has been made to 
make the labor movement appear to be an- 
tagonistic to religion, is a deliberate perver- 
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sion of the truth, and made for mean, par- 
tisan purposes; it welcomes men and women 
of all religious beliefs, as it is a political 
movement dealing with state affairs not 
religious beliefs. 


In trying to put,the conference square- 
ly upon record upon these points, Mr. 
Macdonald boldly affirmed: 


If this resolution is passed, no honest man 
or woman, however much he or she may op- 
pose us, can rise up in the future and say 
that the labor party of this country can be 
charged with hostility, as a whole, either to 
religion or to the family. 


MINERS’ WAY-MARKHK OF PROGRESS 


The nineteenth annual convention 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, recently held at Indianapolis was 
notable as marking the close of the ad- 
ministration of John Mitchell, who re- 
‘tires from all official connection with 
the organization after nine years and 
seven months of service as its chief. His 
report, with its carefully tabulated sta- 
tistical data showing the different wage 
scales and conditions obtained during 
that period presented in the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, for January 23 in an 
issue of twenty-eight pages, which is the 
most creditable piece of labor press work 
which we have ever seen in this coun- 
try. An appreciation of Mr. Mitchell’s 
leadership has recently been published 
in this magazine. 

Perhaps the most significant utter- 
ance of the convention was President 
Mitchell’s rejoinder to the protest of 
W. D. Haywood, secretary of the 
Western Federation of Miners, against 
entering into trade agreements or con- 
tract relations with operators. The lat- 
ter said the miners’ unions “have no right 
to tie themselves up independently of 
other workers,” and that all agree- 
ments, if any were entered into, 
“should have a saving clause provid- 
ing that in case of labor trouble our 
contracts would be off.” He added, 
“Then we could help our brothers in 
time of tribulation and need.” 

Now in his previously rendered re- 
port President Mitchell strongly reit- 
erated the emphasis he has always laid 
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upon the inviolability of contracts. In 


that connection he had said: 

It is a source of sorrow to me to feel 
obliged to make complaint against the ac- 
tion of some local unions, and yet I am so 
thoroughly convinced that men who strike 
in violation of our contracts and in contra- 
vention of our own laws are not only doing 
injury to themselves, but also are striking 
down one of the fundamental and most ben- 
eficial principles of our union, that even at 
the risk of giving offence, I cannot refrain 
from expressing disapproval in the strongest 
language at my command. 


He also urged amendments to the 
constitution to provide severe penalties 
for those who disregard the laws of 
the organization and repudiate the 
joint agreements which its members 
have promised to keep inviolate. 

In making his rejoinder to Mr. Hay- 
ward’s opposite views, Mr. Mitchell 
rang true to his loyalty to contract 
relations in these words: 


Our organization and every coal miner in 
America carry indelibly in memory the his- 
tory of the times when we had no contracts. 
Our contracts are not perfect, our system is 
not ideal, but there is not a man whose mem- 
ory runs back ten short years who would go 
back to the system prevailing then if he 
could. We had not the contracts, but we 
had a hundred per cent less wages and we 
worked longer hours. I used to slide down 
the rope to get to work before the engineer 
came. I was a boy but I saw old gray 
haired men sliding down the rope as well as. 
myself. The fellow who would have whip- 
ped me if I did not do it, slid the rope 
himself. We will likely move cautiously 
and measure well our steps before we will 
go back to the time when we could strike 
when we wanted to. We used to strike on 
the first of every May. I recall as a boy 
in the mines that I used to look forward 
with pleasant anticipations to the first of 
May, because I knew the men would go on 
a strike and then I could go swimming. I 
do not recall many of the great industrial 
struggles in America in which the sympa- 
thetic strike proved a great advantage. If 
we have in reserve a clause that gives us a 
right to strike sympathetically, either for 
our Own members or the members of other 
organizations, then I presume the operators 
will ask the right to close their mines and 
to lock us out sympathetically with members 
of their association or other employers as- 
sociation who may be in trouble. <A com- 
bination of men equally strong with us is 
the other party to the contract and they will 
insist upon having something to do in mak- 
ing it. 
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PRESIDENT ELECT LEWIS 


President Elect T. L. Lewis received 
out of a total vote of 127,025, a ma- 
jority of 2,081. He was born in Penn- 
sylvania forty-two years ago, one of 
fourteen children of Welch parentage. 
His father was a miner in South Wales 
before emigrating to this country. At 
nine yeats of age the son became a 
breaker boy, at eleven he worked un- 
derground with his father, at sixteen 
he was a full-fledged miner. His edu- 
cation was continued at the night 
school of the mining camp, and was 
supplemented by seven months’ study 
at a college in Lebanon, Ohio, on $105 
which he had saved from his earnings 
for the purpose. After working-hours 
he also read law by himself. He is a 
union man by inheritance, his father 
having been one of the organizers not 
only of the United Mine Workers, 
which dates from 1890, but also of the 
National Progressive Union which 
preceded it for eight years. The son 
has atéended every convention of the 
United Mine Workers and has been 
president of one of its districts. He is 
a family man and it is said that he 
does not drink, use tobacco nor swear. 
In thanking the convention for his elec- 
tion he said: 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
press of this country has charged me with 
being a radical. I am charitable enough to 
believe that the press that made use of that 
language did not know me, and for that 
reason I have no complaint to make of what 
was said. My aim will be to adjust our- 
selves to any condition that may present 
itself during the time I may have the honor 
to serve you. It will be done at all times 
with a view of defending the rights of the 
mine workers and promoting their interests. 
In doing this we will not at any time lose 
sight of the fact that the interests of the 
American people must always be kept in 
mind when we are demanding those things 
to which we believe we are justly entitled. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST BOYCOTT 


Mr. Gompers in a recent American 
Federatiomst, editorially reviewing the 
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temporary 
American Federation of Labor, restrain- 
ing its officers and publications and all 
others from placing Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company on lists designated “un- 
fair,” or “We Don't Patronize,” declares 
it to be “The most sweeping invasion of 
the liberty. of the press and the right of 
free speech ever issued.” | Whatever 
may be thought of the merits of this par- 
ticular case, the injunction certainly es- 
tablishes a precedent which other than 
labor periodicals and organizations may 
find seriously embarrassing. For in- 
stance, medical or temperance journals 
might thus be restrained from advising 
against the purchase of patent medicines 
or intoxicating liquors, or, to use the 
language of the injunction, against “the 
handling of them by any dealer, trades- 
man, or any other person whomsoever oF 
by the public, or any representation of 
statement of like effect or import, tend- 
ing to any injury to, or interference with 
the complainant’s business, or affecting 
the free and unrestricted sale of its pro- 
duct.” Since the judge restrains any- 
one from “publishing or otherwise cir- 
culating, whether in writing or orally, 
any statement or notice of any kind or 
character whatsoever, calling the atten- 
tion of the complainant’s customers, OF 
of dealers or tradesmen, of the public, 
to any boycott against the complainant, 
its business or its product,” orators and 
even preachers may yet have to take 
care lest they violate this precedent in 
declaiming against the alleged charms of 
certain advertised brands’ of whiskies. 
The American Civic Association certain- 
ly lays itself open to be cited for contempt 
in case appeal is made to some judge 
for an injunction restraining it from ad- 
vising its adherents not to patronize 
commodities advertised on the bill 
boards, against which it fulminated the 
boycott to which we called attention in 


last month’s issue of this department. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE—AT BOTH ENDS 
cra eee eee ee INS 


Elie Metchnikoff, the French scientist, has formulated a new ideal of human 
life. That ideal he calls orthobiosis, right living; or, as he defines it, the 
development of the human life so that it passes through a long period of old 
age in active and vigorous health leading to the final period in which there shall 
be present a sense of satiety of life, and a wish for death. The Institute of 
Pathology, which Mrs. Sage has endowed, is to make researches into the diseases 
of advanced life, and it will doubtless in due time inform us whether there is 
sufficient foundation for the optimism which sees in the future a normal cycle 
of life, relieved of the burden of senile decay, precocious old age and deaths by 
violence which are now the all but universal lot of mankind. As the advocate 
of orthobiosis uses the phrase, death from-the kick of a horse is no more justly 
to be considered “death by violence” than that which results from an attack by 
the germ of an infectious disease. 

In the progress of medical science thus far, youth has had by far the better 
of old age. Of the diseases which afflict men after they are forty science con- 
fesses a large measure of ignorance. The substantial lengthening of the expecta- 
tion of life in the last half of the nineteenth century is due mainly to the conquest 
of the diseases of adolescence and early maturity. The social economist awaits 
respectfully further discoveries, demonstrations, and agreements among scientists 
as to why old people die so young, before setting on foot any movement for the 
prolongation of human life by the cultivation of lactic bacteria or otherwise. 
This forbearance is not only dictated by common sense; it is likewise advised 
by the scientist to whom we have referred, who recognizes that in a question 
so important, the theory must be tested by direct observation; that for this 
purpose the numerous infirmaries for old people should be utilized, and that it 
can only be in the future, near or remote, that we shall obtain exact information 
upon what is one of the chief problems of humanity. 

In the meantime it may be profitable for us to reflect that we ‘are by 
no means fully realizing the beneficent results which should follow from ‘the 
knowledge we already have. There are numerous ways in which the effective 
span of human life may be prolonged. So far as there is social responsibility 
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in the matter, these neglected opportunities lie perhaps more often near the first 
end of life. If in old age particular attention is invited to intestinal disharmonies, 
is this not, at least in part, because in youth sufficient attention has not been given 
to the condition of the teeth, and to the formation of good habits of eating’ 
The choice of foods, the preparation of foods, and mastication are subjects 
which appear to us to be essential features of any complete curriculum in 
orthobiosis. It appears from the first annual report of a reformatory for boys 
that on a given date soon after its opening 160 were found by the dentist to 
have seriously defective teeth. Inquiry revealed the fact that on the date in 
question the population of the reformatory was one hundred and sixty. ls it 
not a startling thing that, in the neighborhoods from which these boys come, it 
is apparently necessary to commit a misdemeanor and be committed to a reforma- 
tory before the teeth are examined, and the necessary work done? It is not open 
to dispute that to keep the teeth in sound condition is for all practical purposes 
to add to the length of human life, to ward off some of the diseases to which 
it is liable, to lessen the amount of needless pain which is so much subtracted 
from its efficiency, to increase the hours in which work may be done, in which 
pleasure may be enjoyed, in which the rational purposes of life may be attained. 
The cure of defects of vision and hearing, the opening of the normal air pas- 
sages and the increase of lung capacity, the strengthening of the physique in 
every way, making more sure the foundations for a happy and useful life, are 
but so many practical ways of contributing to the prolongation of life. 

The neglected opportunities are not all in the physical realm, although these 
are the mast elementary, the most obvious, and the least excusable. Pupils who 
are retarded in their progress in the schools because of overcrowding, an over 
rigid or absolute educational system, or inefficient teaching, have a just grievance. 
They have been in effect deprived of a part of their life. The boy who, because 
of a lack of parental care, or because there was no children’s court, or no pro- 
bation, or no reformatory conducted on sound educational principles, or for 
whatever failure to meet the responsibilities of society towards children, becomes 
a criminal, is in every true sense deprived of his life; or worse, his life is trans- 
formed from a beautiful into an ugly thing. Though he may not have the 
instinct of death for himself, he develops an instinct of death and destruction 
for others. A young boy recently shot a playmate. He was convicted of 
murder and there was every prospect that under an absurd but still nearly 
everywhere prevailing penal system, he would have to spend his growing years— 
perhaps his life—in prison. He came instead, as a result of chance and personal 
entreaty, into the hands of a teacher. After long and careful observation, the 
teacher is satisfied that the shot was an accident—with no more criminal intent 
than prompts the throwing of a snow ball. 

Many an error is made in dealing with children, in home and school and 
court and institution, on the physical and on the moral side, and to learn to 


avoid these mistakes will be one easy way of adding to the sum total of desirable 
life. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


NEW SECRETARY 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Fred S. Hall, recently headworker of 
Neighborhood House, Newark, N. J., 
and formerly secretary of the New 
York City Child Labor Committee, has 
been engaged as secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Committee and has 
entered upon his official duties. The 
situation in Pennsylvania in recent years 
is such as to cause serious concern to the 
friends of working children. The in- 
adequacy of the law governing child la- 
bor in that state, as well as the hostile 
attitude of the official departments en- 
trusted with the enforcement of these 
laws whenever any citizen of the state 
seeks to co-operate with them, are per- 
haps sufficient to explain the large vol- 
ume of child labor that continues to 
exist in Pennsylvania. Mr. Hall goes 
to this new field of work equipped for his 
duties by experience in campaigns for the 
restriction of child labor and a wide 
acquaintance among social workers. It 
is hoped by the friends of the children 
in Pennsylvania that his direction of the 
work of the Pennsylvania committee will 
serve to bring about more friendly rela- 
tions between state officials and citizens 
who are interested in the protection of 
children. Mr. Hall’s address is 708 
North American Building, Philadelphia. 


OHIO’S CHILD 
LABOR BILL 


Ohio has this month passed a child la- 
bor bill which, in regulation of hours, is 
superior to any law existing in any state 
in the Union. This is practically the 
same bill which, two years ago, was put 
before the labor committee and there de- 
clared unconstitutional and refused pre- 
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sentation to the house unless substantial 
amendments in the clause pertaining to 
hours were made. The present bill, now 
become law, retains the provision that 
children under the age of fourteen shall 
not be employed, and that children under 
the age of sixteen shall not be engaged 
in employment where physical or moral 
safety is likely to be endangered ; it pro- 
vides also for these important changes 
and additions: 

1. An eight-hour day for girls under eight- 
een and boys under sixteen years of age, 
limiting the weekly total to forty-eight hours 
and permitting no work to begin earlier 
than seven o’clock in the morning or to end 
later than six o’clock in the evening. 

2. The addition of cigar manufacture to 
the list of dangerous trades and occupations 
forbidden to boys and girls under sixteen 
years of age. 

3. The appointment of eight women fac- 
tory visitors vested with the powers of in- 
spectors, but not so called because the law 
states that factory inspectors shall be chosen 
from the electors of the state. 


The bill was introduced by C. W. 
Reynolds, representative from Cuyahoga 
county and national representative of the 
International Order of Machinists. It 
received hearty support from the Federa- 
tion of Labor, the State Department of 
Factory Inspection, the National and 
the Ohio Child Labor Committees, 
Women’s Federated Clubs, boards of 
education and the Consumers’ League. 
In this, the second attempt to push 
the bill through, the committee passed 
it on to the house without opposi- 
tion and the vote of the house showed a 
large majority in its favor. Two open 
hearings were held in the senate. Manu- 
facturers on the one side, and Owen, 
Lovejoy of the National Child Labor 
Committee, State Factory Inspector Mor- 
gan, and representatives of women’s clubs 
on the other side, discussed the bill. 
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It was asserted by the manufacturers 
that there is not and never has been any 
crying evil in Ohio child labor conditions. 
The regulation of hours was called “pa- 
ternalism” and. “un-American.” The 
speakers refused to recognize the possi- 
bility of employing minors for shorter 
hours, stating that the only conceivable 
result. of an enforced eight hour 
day would be the dismissal from 
employment of all who come with- 
in the scope of the law, thus mak- 
ing a child labor law a “child-idle- 
ness” law. Moral evils would attend this 
proposed laying-off and great hardship 
would come upon the poor who need the 
earnings of the children. In the case of 
establishments employing minors in large 
numbers the results would be more seri- 
ous, for either these great industries must 
cease altogether or must move to an- 
other state where such obstacles to com- 
petition do not exist. 

Advocates of the bill stated that the 
ages specified in the provision for short 
hours, eighteen and sixteen years, are 
on a physical basis; that those who 
worked through the long day too young 
are now industrial misfits. As to the seri- 
ous effects upon the poor in case this 
law should dismiss children in some in- 
stances from work, it was pointed out 
that poverty and child labor go hand in 
hand; that thousands of men are out 
of work now because sixteen year old 
employes are taking their places. More- 
over, there is little to fear from “child- 
idleness,” because a compulsory educa- 
tion law keeps children in school until 
sixteen years of age if they do not work. 
The closing-down of factories was ques- 
tioned, since the demand for production 
goes on and must be met. In answer to 
the argument that manufacture will be 
driven into other states, Mr. Lovejoy 
showed that this theory does not apply 
in the concrete since glass industries are 
increasing in Ohio and Illinois in spite of 
reform legislation. 

Commenting on the new law the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star says: 


We were somewhat surprised to learn that 
the Ohio manufacturers had opposed the 
measure. If they did so, it appears to us 
that theirs was a short-sighted policy. Child 
labor is not profitable, and advanced manu- 
facturers will hesitate to employ children. 
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The chief danger from child labor lies in 
the predominance of the mechanical trades. 
The body is turned into a machine, and the 
mind, not being required to think, is left 
to its own resources. What thoughts de- 
velop in the childish brain during the long 
hours of grind in the workshop? Are these 
thoughts particularly inspiring? Would it 
not be strange if morbid tendencies were not 
unfolded? Would it be any wonder if the 
young people, after twelve hours of confine- 
ment, sought recreation in the back rooms 
of Italian fruit stores, or in nickel theaters? 


The law, it is expected, will have a™ 


marked effect on neighboring states. 


ROCHESTER CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


In December, 1907, James G. Cutler, 
at that time mayor of Rochester, appoint- 
ed Thomas J. Hickey, Charles C. Albert- 
son, Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, Charles ie 
Garfield, Michael J. O’Brien, Isaac Adler, 
Joseph T. Alling, a committee to inquire 
whether or not the child labor law was 
being enforced and to make any recom- 
mendations that might be suggested by a 
careful study of the law and its operation. 

The committee made a general study 
of the question, having secured the as- 
sistance of officials, physicians, and ex- 
pert workers in the field in this and other 
states. At the request of the committee, 
Miss Kane, a factory inspector of the 
Labor Department, and George A. Hall; 
secretary of the New York Child Labor 
Committee, were asked to appear before 
the committee to make suggestions re- 
garding the need of any amendments to 
the law. 

The committee finished its labors on 
March 1 when it transmitted its report 
to Mayor Edgerton. Among the points 
brought out in the report are the follow 
ing: 


We have consulted with factory and mer- 
cantile inspectors; we have talked with man- 
ufacturers and labor leaders, and we have 
made our own investigations, and we do 
not find any general disregard or evasion 
of the law. There may have been whole- 
sale violations in other years; there are 
probably some children at work to-day in 
spite of the law and its officers, but we con- 
fidently report that such instances are few 
in number, and are quite as likely to be the 
result of ignorance of the law as of willful 
disregard of its provisions. No one can 
with justice assert that the children of Ro- 
chester are to any extent being robbed of 
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their childhood by. premature consignment 
to factory or store life. 


After ascribing this condition of things 
to the fact that the law makes child labor 
unprofitable to manufacturers, to the vig- 
ilance and co-operation of factory inspec- 


tors and the police justice, and to the 


desire for the most part of manutfac- 
turers to observe the law, the report con- 
siders the question of how far poverty 
may justify child labor. Regarding this 
phase of the subject it says: 


We considered the question whether this 
careful enforcement of the law entailed hard- 
ship upon many families who needed the in- 
come which their children were thus not 
allowed to earn. We are happy to say that 
we believe there is very little of this kind 
of hardship. The law deals only with the 
children under sixteen years of age, for 
above that age they are considered sufficient- 
ly grown to be beyond need of its special 
protecting care. Newsboys are permitted 
to begin work at the too early age of ten, 
but in other callings fourteen is the lowest 
age at which any child can be employed. 
The provisions of the Child Labor Laws 
chiefly affect children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. During this period 
they are permitted to work in stores and fac- 
tories if they have a certificate given by the 
Health Office stating that they are over 
fourteen years old; are in good physical 
condition; that their school teachers vouch 
for their ability to read, write and cipher 
up to and including fractions, and that they 
have attended school at least one hundred 
and thirty days since they were thirteen 
years old. Out of all the children who ap- 
plied for certificates in 1907 only fifty-six 
were finally rejected, and most of these may 
yet receive their certificates. We believe 
that very few if any cases of real hardship 
followed the refusal to permit the child to 
work for wages. In this connection we can 
not refrain from giving honor where honor 
is due. The Rochester Health Office is doing 
work in advance of any other in the state by 
insisting that the children who are permit- 
‘ted to work shall at least be in good physical 
condition. 


The report makes a number of definite 
recommendations. Among them are: 


(1) Increase in number of attendance offi- 
cers, so that the compulsory education law 
will be adequately enforced. 

(2) Amendment to sec. 93 labor law to 
increase the list of dangerous occupations 
forbidden to children under sixteen. 

(3) Endorsément of assembly bill 637— 
Parker—364—Page to transfer the enforce- 


ment of the provisions of the labor law re- 


specting employment of children in mer- 
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cantile establishments, to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


As a result of the interest aroused by 
the work of this committee a request has 
been made to Mayor Edgerton to appoint 
a permanent committee on child labor, 
and it is likely that such action will be 
taken. 


FIRST FRUITS OF THE 
NASHVILLE CONFERENCE 


An account has already been published 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons of the 
meeting together in Nashville, Tennessee, 
last October, of the representatives of the 
labor unions throughout the South, of the 
textile manufacturers of Tennessee and 
of the members of the humane organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of proposing uni- 
form child labor legislation for the south- 
ern states. The conference was called by 
Governor Patterson, by resolution of the 
Tennessee Legislature, and though every 
effort was made to secure the presence of 
manufacturers from other states, they de- 
clined the invitation. However, the Ten- 
nessee manufacturers were given an equal 
vote on the floor with all the other inter- 
ests represented and the program outlined 
was the unanimous decision of the con- 
ference. The following resolutions were 
adopted, a time-limit being fixed for the 
program by a resolution calling for a 
similar conference in the year 1910: 

1. That the general age limit in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments and 
in the street trades be fixed at fourteen 
years. 

2. That those southern states that have 
not adopted a_ sixty-hour week schedule 
should adopt same at once for all employers 
of women and children under eighteen years 
of age, except those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and domestic service, and adopt 
as soon thereafter as is practicable a fifty- 
eight-hour schedule; provided that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as a 
recommendation to lengthen the hours per 
day in cases of states that have already 
adopted laws providing shorter hours of 
work. 

3. That no child under sixteen years of 
age be allowed to work in any manufactur- 
ing or mercantile establishment or in street 
trades between the hours of 7 Pp. m, and 6 
A. M. 

4. That the key to the solution of the 
child labor problem is compulsory educa- 
tion; and that each state should pass strin- 
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gent laws requiring all children between 
seven and fifteen years of age to attend 
school at least sixteen consecutive weeks 
of each year, unless they have completed 
the highest grades taught in their school 
districts; and that the state furnish all 


school books to children attending public 


schools free of charge. 

5. That all able-bodied men who have no 
visible means of support, who shall live in 
idleness upon the wages or earnings of their 
mother, wife, er minor children (except 
male children over eighteen years of age), 
shall be deemed vagrant, and shall be pun- 
ishable under laws relating to vagrants. 

6. That uniform laws regarding birth 
registration be adopted by all the states. 

7. That no female under seventeen and no 
male under nineteen years of age be allowed 
to marry, and that an oath regarding the 
age be required before issuing licenses. 

8 That we recommend the enactment by 
the various states of such laws as shall make 
it possible definitely and positively to estab- 
lish the age of every child employed in a 
manufacturing or other establishment, and 
suitable penalties for the violation of the 
same. 

9. That we recommend to all the states 
where women and children are employed that 
women should also be appointed factory in- 
spectors. 

10. That the shop and factory laws of the 
various southern states be extended and 
amplified in keeping with our industrial 
progress and advancing civilization, and that 
sufficient appropriations be made to provide 
for a force of inspection officers who will 
fully cover the ground, and who will 
prudently and firmly enforce all laws per- 
taining to the welfare and protection of 
those employed in mines, shops, factories 
and manufacturing establishments. 

11. That we favor the enactment of laws 
providing for the proper sanitation, ventila- 
tion, and lighting of all manufacturing, me- 
chanical and mercantile establishments and 
workshops; for the erection of adequate fire 
escapes, and to provide for any other disaster 
arising; the installation of proper and ade- 
quate appliances for protection against dan- 
gerous machinery, beltings, hatchways, ele- 
vators and stairways; the screening of all 
stairways used by female help and separate 
toilet, dressing, and wash rooms for members 
of opposite sexes; the furnishing of blowers 
or fans to earry off dust and smoke, which 
is injurious to the health of the employes; 
and the installation of a sufficient number of 
seats for women and children, to be used by 
them at such time when they are not actu- 
ally engaged in the performance of the work 
at which they are employed. 

12. That labor agents from other states be 
required to pay a license fee of $1,000. 


One of the manufacturers present was 
J. H. Ledyard, who also owns mills at 
Tupelo, Mississippi. At the recent or- 
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ganization in December of the Mississippi 
Child Labor Committee, in affiliation with 
the National Child Labor Committee, Mr. 
Ledyard was present with other manufac- 
turers, and accepted a place on that com- 
mittee, agreeing to use his influence with 
his fellow manufacturers in the passage 
of'a child labor law for Mississippi on the 
lines laid down at the Nashville confer- 
ence. 

It should be noted here that in their 
contention for a shorter working day for 
children, the members of the conference 
were met with the statement that the cot- 
ton manufacturing states of the East had 
a low standard on this subject, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island with a ten- 
hour day and a fifty-eight hour week, 
New Hampshire and Maine with a ten- 
hour day and a sixty-hour week, and 
Pennsylvania with a twelve-hour day and 
a sixty-hour week. But for that, the con- 
ference would probably have adopted a 
program with a nine-hour day and a fifty- 
four-hour week. In carrying out the 
plans of the conference in good faith, the 
representatives of the National Child 
Labor Committee have been met with the 
desire of the friends of the cause in Mis- 
sissippi, that an eight-hour day be estab- 
lished for children under eighteen. The 
South feels justified in asking the older 
manufacturing states of the East, the : 
leaders in this reform, to move up a little : 
and set a better example, that they them- : 
selves follow the good example of Illinois, , 
New York, Colorado and Nebraska. 


BALTIMORE’S PRACTICAL 
HELP FOR WORKING CHILDREN 


A brief and valuable report comes : 
from Baltimore covering a year’s effort | 
to care for the families of children whose: 
work is prevented by the compulsory edu- 
cation and child labor laws: 


| 

The law itself is well known, work being 
forbidden to children under twelve and 
school attendance required of them, and _ 


working permit demanded of all childre 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
This permit is granted at the State Burea 
of Statistics and Informatiom, when the child 
gives evidence that he or she can read an 
write Hnglish and is sufficiently develope 
mentally and physically. This last tes 
is difficult to enforce equitably by 


| 
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person not having received special med- 
ical instruction, and it is not surprising 
that the decisions have been at times 
somewhat arbitrary and inexplicable. This 
committee has taken the position that chil- 
dren under twelve should not be referred to 
them and any financial difficulties in their 
families should be dealt with by the ordin- 
ary channels and cannot be considered a 
specific child labor problem. The bureau re- 
ferred to our office all cases living in the 
southwest district, to whom they had re- 
fused permits, when they thought that the 
families could not be adequately supported 
without the child’s wage or its equivalent. 
Of the forty-seven children referred to this 
district, all of whom were investigated by 
our agent, only seven were found in need of 
a weekly stipend in lieu of the child’s wages, 
though thirteen received temporary assist- 
ance. Almost all the families were visited by 
volunteers and some were regularly visited 
by friendly visitors, and the children were 
known as a group, being invited to enter- 
tainments and to a picnic in the summer. 
The general average of these families was 
below par, though most of them were respect- 
able and only needed help when the father 
was dead or disabled. An arrangement was 
made to send the boys to a summer camp, 
but they did not feel at home among 
strangers and only one stayed for any length 
of time. Several of the children had special 
help in their lessons, when neglect of school 
for years had placed the child behind his 
contemporaries, so they were able to make 
up their deficiencies in the examination; and 
they, as well as a number of other children 
for whom ordinary school work was suffi- 
cient, have now received their permits and 
are regularly at work. Others have now 
reached the age of sixteen and are therefore 
at work and still another group seem to have 
filled the physical requirements demanded 
by the bureau. Therefore, we now have 
only about thirteen children at school and 
are only giving two regular scholarships. 

A few instances show how the work has 
been done. One boy was so averse to going 
to school that he took to stealing and was 
prought before the Juvenile Court, as he 
said that he preferred to be committed to St. 
Mary’s Industrial School rather than go to 
day school. A young man of our committee 
had a plain talk with the boy, explained to 
him that he too wanted him to go back to 
work, and coached him outside of his school 
work so that he was able to pass the exami- 
nation for a permit. 

In another family the father was dying 
of tuberculosis, when we first knew them, 
and was unable to pay the dues in the Glass 
Blowers Benefit Association. This was ex- 
plained to his fellow workmen who paid the 
amount due so that on the death of the 
father in January, the family received $500 
and after paying funeral expenses, buying a 
family lot in the cemetery and paying all 
back debts, they still had $150 in the bank. 
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In an Italian family, which had been a 
problem to successive agents of the society, 
we have gained the co-operation of the Ital- 
ian societies, the children going regularly to 
school and the family learning that they 
cannot become beggars. 

Last spring an abuse arose incident to the 
new law in that colored women were em- 
ployed instead of boys in one of the factories 
in this district, and the moral influence 
from this was bad. This was investigated, 
the facts brought to the knowledge of the 
firm and this autumn no colored women are 
employed among the men and boys in this 
factory. 


The committee for 1908 consists of: 
Dr. George E. Barnett, chairman, Johns 
Hopkins University; David A. McCabe, 
recording secretary, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Miss Elisabeth Gilman, corre- 
sponding secretary, 614 Park avenue; 
Mrs. George M. Gaither, Dr. C. W. E. 
Miller, Dr. S. W. Glocker. 


STATE SUPERVISION 
OF PROBATION WORK 


It is significant for the future develop- 
ment of probation that twelve of the 
thirty-four states having probation laws, 
already have statutes requiring some 
form of state supervision of probation 
work, and that one other state has voted 
to have a state commission to investigate 
the probation system. Six states estab- 
lished such supervision in 1907. 

Rhode Island was the first state to put 
the work of probation officers under state 
supervision, which it did in 1899 by au- 
thorizing the Board of State Charities 
and Corrections to exercise general direc- 
tion of their work. This board appoints 
probation officers, as well as determines 
and pays their salaries. 

Since 1900, Massachusetts has required 
probation officers to make statistical re- 
ports to the State Board of Prison Com- 
missioners. These reports must be pub- 
lished in the commissioner’s annual re- 
port. The board is authorized to confer 
with judges in order to secure an im- 
provement of the probation service, great- 
er uniformity and a better co-ordination 
in the work of probation officers. The 
board may also confer with probation of- 
ficers, and may cause conferences of such 
otncers to be held. It must render to 
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the probation officers such assistance as 
will promote the interests of the service, 
and may inquire into their efficiency. 
The board is also required to keep rec- 
ords of probation cases reported to it 
and to furnish probation officers with 
information regarding cases of persons 
who do not reside where they are ar- 
rested. The Massachusetts State Board 
of Charity for many years has been in 
close relations with the lower courts in 
children’s cases. It employs agents who 
attend the trials of children charged 
with serious offenses, and who, after in- 
vestigation, aid the court in carrying into 
effect its disposition of the cases. Be- 
cause of this, probation work for chil- 
dren was in 1906 made subject to the 
supervision of the State Board of Char- 
ity, which is authorized to make such 
inquiries as it considers necessary re- 
garding it, and to make such recom- 
mendations in its annual report as may 
seem advisable. 

In 1900 the Vermont legislature also 
required that probation officers submit 
monthly reports to the Board of Prison 
Commissioner as the board may direct. 
The clerks of courts appointing proba- 
tion officers shall notify the Board of 
Prison Commissioners of the names and 
addresses of newly appointed probation 
officers. 

Colorado, through legislation passed 
in 1903, compels all juvenile courts to 
make written reports to the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections which pub- 
lishes the same at state expense. The 
state board also has the right to approve 
or disapprove appointments to the posi- 
tion of probation officer. 

In the same year Connecticut placed 
the general supervision of the work of 
probation officers in the hands of the 
Connecticut Prison Association, which 
collects reports from all probation officers 
in the state and publishes them at state 
expense. Clerks of courts are required 
immediately to notify the association of 
the names of all probation officers ap- 
pointed. The association prepares re- 
port blanks and record books which are 
furnished by the comptroller to all pro- 
bation officers and reports annually to the 
governor. 
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Juvenile courts in Iowa have been re-» 


quired since 1904 to make annual reports 
to the State Board of Control, and these 
reports include reports of probation work. 
Six additional states, including New 
York, enacted laws for state supervision 
during 1907. 

Kansas called for annual reports from 
all juvenile court judges to be made to 
the governor upon blanks furnished by 
the secretary of state. Michigan empow- 
ered the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities to collect reports from all po- 
bation officers, to inquire into probation 
work, and to make recommendations for 
the betterment of the system. Minnesota 
authorized the State Board of Control 
to collect reports from. probation officers. 
In New Hampshire the clerk of each 
court, or the justice thereof, if there be 
no clerk, must notify the State Board of 
Charities and Correction of the names of 
all probation officers appointed, and these 
officers make monthly reports to the state 
board. 


IN SOME 
OTHER STATES 


In 1905 the governor of New York, 
pursuant to legislation enacted that year, 
appointed a State Probation Commission 
to investigate the operations of the sys- 
tem in New York state and to make rec- 
ommendations to the legislature of 1906 
for the improvement of the system. As 
a result of the investigations and report 
of the special State Probation Commis- 
sion of 1905-06, the legislature of 1907 
voted to create a permanent State Pro- 
bation Commission of which four mem- 
bers are appointed by the governor for 
terms respectively of four, three, two and 
one years; one member is delegated from 
the State Commission of Prisons; one 
member is from the State Board of 
Charities ; the state commissioner of edu- 
cation is an ex-officio member. The 
duties of this State Probation Commis- 
sion, which began active work September 
I, 1907, are to exercise a general super- 
vision over the work of probation officers 
throughout the state, to collect and publish 
statistical and other information, to in- 
quire into the conduct and efficiency of 
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probation officers and if necessary to 
make formal investigations of their work, 
to secure the effective application of the 
probation system and the enforcement of 
the probation law throughout the state. 

Utah in 1907 established a State Ju- 
venile Court Commission, composed of 
the governor, the state superintendent of 
public instruction and the attorney gen- 
eral, to supervise the work of juvenile 
courts and probation officers, and also to 
appoint and fix the salaries of both ju- 
venile court judges and probation officers. 
The commission may collect statistical 
and other information from probation 
officers. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that Maryland voted in 1906 to appoint 
a state commission for the purpose of 
investigating the probation system and 
reporting thereon to the legislature of 
1908. The commission was to be ap- 
pointed by the governor within thirty 
days after the passage of the act, but the 
appointments were not made. It is prob- 
able that a bill will be introduced into the 
legislature again this year to establish 
such a commission. 


A CROSS SECTION 


SHOWN IN YONKERS 


The New York State Probation Com- 
mission has recently published a forty- 
three page report of a study of the pro- 
bation system as it has been found to 
operate in Yonkers, and has distributed 
the report among judges, probation off- 
cers and other officials throughout the 
state. As explained im the introduction 
by Homer Folks, president of the com- 
mission, this is the first of a series of 
similar studies which the commission 
contemplates making from time to time 
in different localities, in order both to 
ascertain the most advisable probation- 
ary methods as well as the real value of 
the system. The results of such inquiries 
will be used in instructing probation offi- 
cers concerning the best methods and in 
encouraging other places to establish the 
system. 

Since October, 1906, the Yonkers city 
court has had a salaried chief probation 
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officer, John Melpolder. Since 1904 the 
system had been in operation on a_vol- 
unteer basis, largely through the efforts 
of the Civic League. The Yonkers court 
has used probation principally among 
children, although it has been employed 
to a limited extent among women, espe- 
cially among those arrested for public in- 
toxication. The results among women, ac- 
cording to the commission’s report, war- 
rant its larger use among adults. During 
the year ending September 30, 1906, there 
were 136 children placed on probation, 
of whom only thirteen were sent to insti- 
tutions because of continued misconduct. 
The offenses for which they were orig- 
inally arrested included a wide range, and 
many of the children in whom probation 
has produced good results had previously 
been considered incorrigible. 

Whereas formerly from sixty to eighty 
or more children were each year sent to 
correctional institutions to be maintained 
at public expense, during the past year, 
contemporaneous with the employment of 
a paid probation officer, the number of 
commitments has been reduced to twenty- 
two. It is estimated that the financial 
savings to the city and county during the 
operations of the probation system have 
been at least from $8,000 to $10,000. The 
financial gains, however, are considered 
as only incidental, the chief emphasis be- 
ing placed upon the moral advantages. 

In order to judge accurately whether 
or not probationers had been benefited by 
probation, and, if so, to what degree 
and how permanently, Mr. Towne, the 
secretary of the commission, who made 
the inquiries, spent over two weeks in 
Yonkers gathering exhaustive and de- 
tailed information from parents, teachers 
and the probationers themselves, as well 
as from court records, probation officers 
and other sources. The conclusion was 
reached that between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of the probationers, so far 
as could be judged, had been improved. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the report is in the opinions of public 
and parochial school teachers as to the 
effects of probation in the case of sixty- 
one boys of whom forty-four, an equiva- 
lent of seventy-two per cent, were report- 
ed to have been benefited, some to a re- 
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markable degree. Parents also testified 
to the changes in conduct effected by 
probation. 

One particular aspect of the system to 
which attention is drawn, pertains to 
the highly gratifying results of probation 
in curbing and eradicating truancy. 
Hitherto it had been customary to send 
nearly half of the truants arrested in 
Yonkers to institutions each year, but 
during the past year when the probation 
system was in operation, among 128 tru- 
ants only three had to be committed. 
The school authorities recognize a 
marked advance in the treatment of this 
evil since the introduction of probation. 
In school 18, where various well known 
methods for preventing truancy had been 
tried without success, probation was at- 
tempted with seven boys whose truancy 
had previously been persistent; and dur- 
ing the rest of the year they were regu- 
lar in attendance and greatly improved 
in their behavior. 

The report devotes several pages to 
describing the probationary methods em- 
ployed in Yonkers, and it points out that 
the changes effected in conduct are due 
principally to the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic treatment which the chief proba- 
tion officer gives to each individual pro- 
bationer. The chief probation officer is 
looked upon by probationers as_ their 
friend, while at the same time they real- 
ize that the probation is to be taken seri- 
ously. The fact that they regard the 
chief probation officer so highly, acts as 
a deterrent, since the friendly and confi- 
dential relations existing between them 
and the officer make them feel ashamed 
to disappoint him by wrongdoing. 

In a footnote the report states that in 
December a general probation commit- 
tee, representing the board of education 
and various institutions and denomina- 
tions was organized for the purposes of 
carefully selecting and submitting to the 
court the names of properly qualified per- 
sons for volunteer officers, of holding 
conferences with probation officers for 
the promotion of instruction and interest, 
and of acting as a medium for the secur- 
ing of necessary co-operation and exten- 
sion of the work. 
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NEW HEAD FOR 
UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES 


To succeed Dr. Lee K. Frankel as man- 
ager of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York, Morris D. Waldman has been 
stmmoned from his work as general 
manager of the Jewish Immigrant Infor- 
mation Bureau at Galveston. Mr. Wald- 
man was educated as a rabbi and for a 
short time filled the pulpit for the con- 
gregation in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. He is a man in the early thirties, 
with a great deal of experience in various 
lines of philanthropic activity, having 
been assistant manager of the Industrial 
Removal Office in New York before tak- 
ing charge of the Information Bureau at 
Galveston. He has also done special 
work for the United Hebrew Charities.. 
He will begin his new duties on April 1. 


OPENING NEW YORK’S 
CONGESTION EXHIBIT 


“It is from one point of view the sad- 
dest sight, and from another point of 
view the most encouraging sight, that it 
has been my duty of late to see,” was 
Governor Hughes’s characterization of 
the Exhibit of Congestion of Population 
in New York. A representative audi- 
ence of good proportions greeted the gov- 
ernor and crowded the exhibit halls in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory at the first night, March 9, which 
opened an exhibit of two weeks with a 
program lasting through Thursday of 
this week. The exhibit as outlined in 
earlier issues of CHARITIES AND THE 
CoMMONS was promptly in place and was. 
significant of the hard and consistent 
work which the executive secretary, Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh, and the committees of 
the exhibit have done. It is not easy to 
picture congestion, nor is it easy to take 
in at a glance the full significance of the 
picture which has been drawn by map, 
and chart, and model—a graphically de- 
tailed realization of what the committee 
has seen and of what it foresees. Again 
in the words of Governor Hughes: 


I must say that I come to you oppressed 
and depressed by the facts that this exhibit 
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makes so clear and so eloquent of the 
wretchedness and misery which are incident 
to our progress, and yet on the other hand 
it is most encouraging that this exhibit has 
been brought together. It is another testi- 
monial of the splendid quality of our citi- 
zenship, which is represented in those who 
turn aside from the course of every day life 
to thoughtfully consider the needs of the 
community. There are great problems pres- 
ent for solution in the nation and in the 
state, but you will have to have a pretty 
big one on your heart if you can match this 
one that is shown in the exhibit. It is 
discouraging because you hardly know what 
remedy can be suggested, but I feel sure 
of one thing—that in some way or another 
these conditions will be remedied, because 
they are intolerable. It is hazardous to 
talk upon these lines with our present lack 
of definiteness in program, but we have 
hardly begun to realize what a proper exer- 
cise of the police powers of the state under 
a true theory of government can do with 
regard to such conditions. 


The governor confessed himself non- 
plussed by the conclusions of the City 
Club’s part of the exhibit on transpor- 
tation, which are that if double tracked 
subways were run under all the north 
and south streets of New York city, and 
operated at their fullest capacity, and if 
all of the streets and avenues were built 
up only to the minimum permitted by the 
tenement house law, it would be impos- 
sible to get all of the people down town 
because of their number. This question 
of transportation, and its answer, made 


clear by the exhibit and emphasized by: 


the governor, that not only men and 
women but work must be moved out of 
congested areas, are one of the most 
striking parts of the exhibit. 

A full report of the exhibit, and a num- 
ber of the addresses, will be published 
in CHarities AND THE Commons for 
April 4. 


Birmingham’s Probation 
Plan for the Little Negro 


Lee McCrae 


Not only in the South but in many 
other sections of the country, people are 
watching the work of Judge N. B. Feagin 
of the police court of Birmingham, Ala., 
in behalf of little Negro delinquents. 
The novelty of his plan makes it pecu- 
liarly interesting. 
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Until he took up the matter, the pick- 
aninny caught stealing an orange was 
locked in with grown, hardened crimi- 
nals, as the only reform school admitted 
none but white youth. But Judge Fea- 
gin undertook, upon his own responsibil- 
ity, to “probate” the Negro children, 
sending them out of town to farms where 
they were given care and homes such as 
they had never known in Watermelon 
alley or Pigeon roost. They were com- 
pelled, however, to earn their board by 
assisting the farmer, and to remain for . 
the allotted time. 

With but few exceptions, these proba- 
tioners were delighted with their new 
environment, the three square meals a 
day, and the opportunity to do something 
and learn something. 

Since that beginning in 1904, the work 
has gone quietly and steadily on. It is 
no longer an experiment. To further it, 
a juvenile court bill was passed by the 
last legislature, making it unlawful in 
Alabama to put a child under fourteen 
years of age into a common jai. A de 
tention ward must be provided by each 
municipality, and youthful offenders must 
be tried in separate sessions from older 
criminals. Probation officers, male and 
female, may be appointed by the judge 
to look after the little law-breakers, to 
visit their homes, investigate conditions, 
and even bring negligent parents before 
the court for admonition, or punishment. 
Such, very briefly, is the new state law 
for which Judge Feagin stands as spon- 
sor. The women’s clubs in federation 
urged the measure and they are now 
working for its enforcement. 

The Negro women of the better class 
are also enthusiastic for it, and in the 
past year they have raised $2,000 (a large 
sum to them) with which they purchased 
twenty-five acres of land near Mont- 
gomery. Upon this they have built a 
six-roomed cottage which now serves as 
a home for eighteen little Negroes sent 
there since August 1 by Judge Feagin. 

The superintendent chosen for this 
small industrial school is W. B. Tyrrell, 
a Negro of unusual ability and peculiar 
history. After being educated in the 
schools of his native state, Virginia, he 
was sent by a priest to a classical school 
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in England to be trained for Catholic 
priesthood. He was seven years in Eng- 
land, then was graduated from the Bohn 
University in Germany with the degree 
of B. A., and went to Abysinnia as a 
missionary to his own people. 

Failing health compelled his return to 
this country two years later. He has 
taken up this work for the colored boys 
with great zeal, feeling that here is his 
best opportunity to help his race, instead 
of in the wilds of Africa with its long 
heritage of savagery and Mohammedan 
superstition. 

His idea is to turn the Negro child 
into a farmer, to develop a love for na- 
ture, to teach scientific agriculture— 
which the South so sorely needs—and to 
keep him away from the city. Such ex- 
cellent work has been done already in 
the small industrial school that Judge 
Feagin is confident that the state will 
soon extend a helping and protecting 
hand. 

Feeling the need of assistance here in 
Birmingham and hoping to create a sen- 
timent for reform among the Negroes 
themselves, the judge has also organized 
a Juvenile Court Association. It 1s com: 
posed of thirty Negro women, one from 
each of the thirty Negro churches in the 
town, appointed by their pastors. 

Each woman has her district; they 
hold monthly meetings in Judge Feagin’s 
private office, and make written reports of 
the conduct of the boys committed to their 
charge. They act from purely philan- 
thropic motives as no pay goes with the 
office; but they are taking intense inter- 
est in their duties, seeing to it that their 
probationers here in town are either at 
school or at work, aiding them in every 
way to become honest, industrious boys. 
As a rule, these women are deeply relig- 
ious and feel a great pride in their race, 
so that their sense of responsibility is a 
personal, almost overwhelming one. 


Adult Responsibility Laws 


Bernard Flexner 
Louisville, Ky. 
There is now pending before the legis- 


lature of Kentucky a bill to hold the adult 
responsible for contributing to the con- 
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ditions which render a child delinquent, 
dependent or neglected. The proposed 
bill is a radical departure from the adult 
responsibility law passed by the General 
Assembly of Kentucky two years ago and 
from adult laws in force in other states. 
These laws in other states are essentially 
alike; the proceedings under them are 
criminal proceedings ; the adult is charged’ 
with having committed a misdemeanor 
and if the judgment goes against him he 
is found guilty, is fined or imprisoned or 
both fined and imprisoned in the discre- 
tion of the court. These laws and the 
proceedings under them are funda- 
mentally wrong; they were passed as a 
necessary adjunct to juvenile court legis- 
lation and yet they are completely out of 
harmony with the principle upon which 
the whole juvenile court structure rests. 
They are predicted on the theory that 
quick, effective results are obtained by 
invoking the criminal law; but the re- 
sults obtained do not in any way justify 
this expectation. If an inquiry into the 
workings of these laws justifies any con- 
clusion, it is that the laws in a large meas- 
ure have been useless. It is not easy to 
state definitely why these laws have 
failed. It may be because, as a rule, the 
jurisdiction is in a court separate and dis- 
tinct from the Juvenile Court; or it may 
be that enforcement of the criminal law 
fails here as it does over and over again 
elsewhere. 

It may be urged in defense of these 
laws that the court is empowered, after — 
conviction, to suspend judgment, place — 
the offender on probation, and in case of 
a violation of the terms of his proba- 
tion, have him returned to court and en- 
force the former judgment against him. 
It is the opinion of lawyers in some states 
that these laws will not withstand an 
attack on constitutional grounds. Aside 
from this, they are open to the objections 
of being completely at variance with what 
we are striving to do in the juvenile court 
movement, and further, of not reaching 
the difficulty through the process of the 
criminal court as well as it can be reached 
by a procedure in full accord with the 
principles underlying juvenile court legis- 
lation. 

Imposing a fine upon the adult may, or 
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may not accomplish the result that the 
court has in mind, namely, the removal 
of conditions that make for dependency 
or delinquency in the child. Obviously, 
the problem cannot be solved by send- 
ing the adult to jail, for in that event in 
a very large percentage of the cases, the 
support of the family is altogether taken 
away. There is a better way to accom- 
plish the result sought, viewing it from 
the point of view of either the child or 
the adult and this better way is embod- 
ied in the bill now before the General 
Assembly of Kentucky. The proceedings 
under this bill are civil proceedings. In 
brief the bill provides: 


1. That any person having knowledge of 
the fact that a child is dependent, neglected 
or delinquent, as well as the person respon- 
sible for or contributing to such state of 
neglect, dependency, or delinquency, may file 
a petition before the clerk of the court, ver- 
ified by an affidavit. a summons issues upon 
the filing of this petition against the persons 
named therein. If the person summoned 
fails to appear, an attachment may issue 
against such person and upon the execution 
of the attachment, such person may give 
bond for his appearance at the trial. 

2. If it should be made to appear by affi- 
davit that the person proceeded against will 
leave the jurisdiction of the court, before the 
trial, a warrant for the arrest of the person 
may issue and upon the appearance of the 
person so arrested before the court or judge, 
any proper interlocutory order may be made. 

3. Upon the hearing, if the court is satis- 
fied that the adult is responsible for or has 
contributed to the neglect, dependency, or 
delinquency of the child, the court may enter 
an order determining such facts and requir- 
ing such person to do or omit to do any act 
or acts complained of. For the purpose of 
enforcing its judgment, the court may con- 
tinue the proceedings from time to time and 
release such person on probation during the 
period of one year and may further, in its 
discretion, as part of the judgment, require 
such person to enter into a bond to the com- 
monwealth with or without surety, in such 
sum as the court may direct, to comply with 
the orders of the court. 

4. If the adult fails to execute bond as 
provided in the judgment, the court shall 
commit such person to jail, there to remain 
until he shall give bond or until he performs 
the judgment of the court; and the court fur- 
ther may enforce obedience to its orders in 
any way in which a court of equity may en- 
force its orders. 
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5. At any time during the year, if the 
court is satisfied that the adult has vio- 
lated the terms of the order or of the bond, 
the court may direct the county attorney 
to institute proceedings on the bond; all 
sums so recovered to be expended for the 
care and maintenance of the child under the 
direction of the court. 

6. The court may, in its discretion, dis- 
miss any proceeding brought under -the act 
and direct the county attorney to prosecute 
the adult under the laws of the state con- 
cerning the commission of crimes. 

7. The Juvenile Court is given exclusive 
jurisdiction of all cases under this act. 


This act accomplishes in every way 
what other adult laws seek to accomplish 
and reaches the result in a far better way. 
Obviously it is of great value to lodge in 
one and the same court jurisdiction over 
the child and over the adult responsible 
for the condition of the child. It is equal- 
ly plain that swifter and more effective 
results will be obtained by giving to the 
court all the power of a court of equity 
in enforcing its decrees. What this means 
is well known to lawyers. It means sim- 
ply that for a violation of its order, the 
court may punish the adult until he 
purges himself of the contempt for the 
violation of the court’s order, and in so 
punishing, may imprison the adult from 
time to time as for a continuing con- 
tempt. The criminal law concerns itself 
solely with the question of punishment. 
The law proposed here holds out some 
chance to the adult to do the very thing 
for the child that the court is endeavoring 
to do, and to the preventive work by the 
court in behalf of the child there will be 
added the preventive work in behalf of 
the adult. 

I have pointed out briefly the essential 
provisions of this act in the hope of in- 
viting criticism on the principle involved. 
A number of juvenile court judges and 
workers who have examined in detail the 
proposed bill, feel that it offers a solu- 
tion of the difficulties in controlling the 
adult that will be more effective than the 
criminal statute now in force, and that 
the measure, at the same time, har- 
monizes with the fundamental principle 
underlying juvenile court legislation. 


The United States Supreme Court and 
Working Women 


Josephine Goldmark 


National Consumers’ League 


Thirteen years ago, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois decided that a state 
could not, under the federal constitution, 
restrict the working hours of adult wom- 
en. Not until more than a dozen years 
after this decision had deprived women 
in Illinois of all legislative protection 
from excessive working hours, did the 
United States Supreme Court itself have 
an opportunity to be heard upon this 
vital subject, in the case of Curt Muller 
v. the state of Oregon, decided February 
24, 1908. 

By its sweeping reversal of the Illinois 
court, in the recent decision written by 
Justice Brewer, the highest court of the 
United States has now brought this na- 
tion into the group of civilized countries 
which, beginning with England in 1844, 
have successively enacted laws to protect 
women from overwork in manufacture. 

The Illinois decision retarded this 
movement by many years in other Amerti- 
can states, although the highest court of 
Massachusetts had sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Massachusetts ten-hours 
law for women as far back as 1876, and 
the supreme courts of three other 
states, Nebraska, Washington and Ore- 
gon,—have in the last decade, followed 
the Massachusetts precedent. 

In the present decision the federal Su- 
preme Court unanimously holds not only 
that the working hours of women may be 
restricted for the protection of health, but 
that the welfare of the state depends upon 
such restriction. 


It ig undoubtedly true, as more than once 
declared by this court, that the general right 
to contract in relation to one’s business is 
part of the liberty of the individual, pro- 
tected by the fourteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution; yet it is equally well 
settled that this liberty is not absolute and 
extending to all contracts, and that a state 
may, without conflicting with the provisions 
of the fourteenth amendment, restrict in 
many respects the individual’s power of 
contract. 
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The health of future generations hinges 
upon the health of the women of to-day. 
The history of manufacturing countries 
shows that when future mothers are sub- 
jected to excessive hours of work, the 
succeeding generation pays the penalty. 
In their physical organization therefore, 
and the injury to their health from the 
speed and strain of modern industry, lies 
the fundamental cause for the legal re- 
striction of women’s working hours. 


Justice Brewer writes: 


That woman’s physical structure and the 
performance of maternal functions place her 
at a disadvantage in the struggle for sub- 
sistence ig obvious. This is especially true 
when the burdens of motherhood are upoD 
her. Even when they are not, by abundant 
testimony of the medical fraternity, contin- 
uance for a long time on her feet at work, 
repeating this from day to day, tends to 
injurious effects upon the body, and as 
healthy mothers are essential to vigorous 
offspring, the physical well-being of woman 
becomes an object of public interest and 
care in order to preserve the strength and 
vigor of the race. 


Opposition to restricting women’s 
working hours has centered on the al- 
leged equality of men and women, and 
the consequent legal impossibility of dif- 
ferentiating between them. In the Ilhi- 
nois decision and again in the Williams 
case, decided last summer by the New 
York Court of Appeals (which annulled 
as unconstitutional the New York law 
prohibiting employment of women at 
night), the court explicitly stated that 
women were citizens and therefore could 
not be protected from overwork. Indeed 
the New York court went so far as to 
say, in the face of civilized precedent, 
that an “adult female is not to be regard- 
ed as a ward of the state, or in any other 
light than the man is regarded, when the 
question relates to the business pursuit 
or calling.” 

This specious argument based on the 
alleged equality of the sexes has indeed 
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long been an obstacle in the way of se- 
curing legislative protection for women. 
The history of the factory acts in Eng- 
land from 1874 to Igor illustrates the 
strange blindness which opposed the pro- 
tection of unskilled and unorganized girls 
and women, in the name of their so-called 
rights.. At a superficial view, the move- 
ment to obtain for women in all fields 
of endeavor the rights from which 
they have been debarred, might ap- 


pear to oppose exemptions or pro- 
tection of the one sex as contrasted 
with the other. But this narrow 


conception ignores the fact that the pro- 
tection of health has never been held a 
bar to the efficiency of men as citizens. 
It has yet to be suggested that the 
miners of eight western states—Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Missouri, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming— 
are any the less valuable as citizens or on 
a lower plane than other men, because the 
state restricts their working hours to 
eight in one day for the explicit purpose 
of protecting the health of its citizens. 

It is true that in no state are men re- 
stricted in any but dangerous occupations, 
while laws governing women’s working 
hours do not limit such protection to 
dangerous trades, but include all manu- 
facture, and sometimes commerce and 
other employments. Yet in so far as the 
prohibition of excessive hours for men 
in mines and smelters is based on the 
danger to health attending unregulated 
employment therein, the argument for 
women’s laws is precisely similar. 

Again, the interstate railroad telegra- 
hers have recently been restricted to a 
nine-hours day. While this statute was 
nominally enacted to safeguard the trav- 
eling public, it rests ultimately on the 
fact that excesssive working hours inter- 
fere with the physical efficiency of the 
operators. These restrictions upon men’s 
working hours have not as yet interfered 
with their value or dignity as citizens. 
Why then should similar restrictions— 
wider and more inclusive for women— 
operate against their dignity or value as 
citizens? Their physical endowment and 
special functions make the protection of 
their health even more necessary than 
men’s. They need even more than men 
the legislative protection which, as Jus- 


Montana, : 


tice Brewer says, “is designed to com- 
pensate for some of the burdens which 
rest upon” them. In this connection he 
also writes: 


Though limitations upon personal and 
contractual rights may be removed by legis- 
lation, there is that in her disposition and 
habits of life which will operate against a 
full assertion of those rights. She will still 
be where some legislation to protect her 
seems necessary to secure a real equality 
of right. 


And again: 


Even though all restrictions on political, 
personal and contractual rights were taken 
away, and she stood, so far as statutes are 
concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane 
with him, it would still be true... that her 
physical structure and a proper discharge 
of her maternal functions—having in view 
not merely her own health, but the well- 
being of the race—justify legislation to pro- 
tect her from the greed as well as the pas- 
sion of man. The limitations which this 
statute places upon her contractual powers, 
upon her right to agree with her employer 
as to the time she shall labor, are not 
imposed solely for her benefit, but also large- 
ly for the benefit of all. Many words can- 
not make this plainer. The two sexes differ 
in structure of body, in the functions to be 
performed by each, in the amount of phy- 
sical strength, in the capacity for long-con- 
tinued labor, particularly when done stand- 
ing, the influence of vigorous health upon 
the future well-being of the race, the self- 
reliance which enables one to assert full 
rights, and in the capacity to maintain the 
struggle for subsistence. This difference 
justifies a difference in legislation and up- 
holds that which is designed to compensate 
for some of the burdens which rest upon 
her. 


This decision is the most sweeping one 
ever promulgated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in relation to work- 
ing hours. It is not confined to a con- 
sideration of the ten-hours day or to a 
working day of any particular length. It 
leaves to the states liberty to determine 
what working hours are wholesome and 
reasonable. It goes far beyond the stat- 
ute at issue, which dealt with the employ- 
ment of women in factories and laundries, 
and looks towards the protection of wom- 
en in other employments. The opinion 
is indeed in advance of the practice of 
many of the twenty states which have 
enacted laws curtailing women’s working 
hours. Most of these permit the ten- 
hours day to be invalidated by exceptions 
which interfere with enforcement of the 
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law and in many cases render it practic- 
ally void. 

The former commissioner of labor of 
New York state, P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
in his otherwise admirable report for 
1907 reiterates a previous recommenda- 
tion that the legal working hours of 
women in certain trades be increased at 
stated seasons, basing his argument on 
more elastic European precedents. But 
in England, where the inspection of fac- 
tories and enforcement of the law has 
been gradually perfected during more 
than seventy years, the best expert opin- 
ions are unanimous in favor of abolish- 
ing all overtime and of obtaining a flat 
restriction of hours, such as the United 
States Supreme Court has just upheld. 

The brief submitted by Louis D. Bran- 
deis in the present case, marks a radical 
departure in the defense of labor laws 
by confining itself to the tangible human 
elements involved :—health, welfare and 
economic efficiency. Hitherto the argu- 
ments and citations of counsel have been 
confined almost wholly to the legal aspect 
of such cases. But the Supreme Court 
has in previous decisions held that a state 
“may without conflicting with the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment re- 
strict in many respects the individual 
power of contract.” The point at issue, 
therefore, is not the state’s legal right 
so to restrict the individual, but the prac- 
tical necessity for each restriction in the 
interest of public health and welfare. 
The question is not a legal one, but rather 
medical and social. 

It follows that a purely legal defense 
of such statutes must fall wide of the 
mark. To plead for or against the con- 
stitutionality of labor laws upon a priort 
grounds of abstract right or wrong, or 
to invoke the “freedom of contract” 
which modern industry has reduced to 
a paper privilege, is mere rhetoric. Be- 
fore judges can pass upon the constitu- 
tional question at issue, they must obvi- 
ously have presented to them testimony 
throwing light on the intricate medical 
and social facts which will ultimately de- 
termine their decision. 


As Justice Brewer writes: 


Constitutional questions, it is true, are not 
settled by even a concensus of present pub- 
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lic opinion, for it is the peculiar value of a 
written constitution that it places in un- 
changing form limitations upon legislative 
action, and this gives a permanence and sta- 
bility to popular government which other- 
wise would be lacking. At the same time, 
when a question of fact is debated and de- 
batable, and the extent to which a special 
constitutional limitation goes is affected by 
the truth in respect to that fact, a widespread 
and long continued belief concerning ifs 
worthy of consideration. We take judicial 
cognizance of all matters of general knowl- 
edge. 


This precedent will doubtless be of 
far-reaching importance in future labor 
cases. Hereafter when the constitution- 
ality of laws protecting women and chil- 
dren from excessive hours of work is 
attacked, no defense will be considered 
complete which does not avail itself of 
the opportunity to present “all matters of 
general knowledge” and “widespread and 
long continued” belief. 

The court’s “judicial cognizance” of 
these practical facts should act further 
as a valuable stimulus to the study and 
to the increase of “general knowledge” 
concerning them. The meagerness of the 
available American information on the 
social and medical effects of occupations 
was revealed in the course of preparing 
Mr. Brandeis’s brief. This document 
does indeed show the existence of 
a strong general belief among phy- 
sicians, factory inspectors and other 
experts, who have come in_ con- 
tact with working women here and 
abroad, that long working hours are in- 
jurious both to the individual and to’ the 
community of which she is a part. The 
accumulated mass of British factory in- 
spectors’ reports and parliamentary com- 
missions, continental factory reports and 
enquetes are of immense value as the 
recorded experience of these manufactur- 
ing countries, which are steadily uphold- 
ing the benefits of the shortened work 
day. 

Simitar American publications, though 
far less authoritative and complete, tend 
to the same general conclusion. But the 
almost total lack of specific medical data 


‘upon this and kindred subjects in this 


country is deplorable. Not only the ef- 
fect of long hours but the whole hygiene 
of occupations awaits adequate medical 
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investigation. To whom indeed, if not to 
the medical profession, must the com- 
munity look for enlightenment upon these 
subjects? Who else can speak with such 
authority to legislators and judges? In 
the last resort, it is only the physician who 
can adequately measure and express the 
danger to health from industrial condi- 
tions. Since many of our industries and 
processes differ fundamentally from Eu- 
ropean ones, it is indispensable to have 
medical observations and conclusions 
based on American conditions. In some 
cases, doubtless, the physical results are 
identical here and abroad. Statistics of 
the effects of laundry work, for instance, 
compiled by two large London _infir- 
maries, and quoted in Mr. Brandeis’s 
brief are no doubt as true of the laundries 
here as in London, since American laun- 
dry machines are widely used in England, 
and the general conditions of the trade 
appear to be the same. In other indus- 
tries, however, the statistics of one coun- 
try may be valueless for another. 


The question therefore arises whether 
our clinics might not perform an impor- 
tant service by throwing light upon the 
sources of injury. Many of them are 
now re-enforcing their work by follow- 
ing up patients after discharge. From 
the thousands of working women to 
whom they minister yearly might not 
fresh information be secured concerning 
the effect of occupations, long hours, 
night work and other industrial condi- 
tions? Such a study of clinic patients 
would of course have to be undertaken 
by specially selected investigators, medi- 
cally trained, who would study both the 
physical and industrial aspects of these 
cases. Investigation of the nature of 
previous employment, trade conditions, 
etc., would be of as great importance as 
the medical history of the worker. If the 
Oregon decision should hasten effective 
comprehensive investigation of this kind, 
it will have added another service to the 
incalculable benefit it bestows on work- 
ing women. 


Communications 


RACE TRACK BETTING 


To THE EDITOR: 

All persons should hesitate before taking 
sides with those wishing to stop betting at 
race tracks—the good they do is very far 
reaching, giving honest employment to many, 
many thousands. No racing means ruin to 
Kentucky with all its breeding farms cost- 
ing millions, its owners of race horses, its 
race track associations with all their build- 
ings costing millions built under the present 
law. Some may ask why cannot race tracks 
go on without betting. Well, they cannot 
as betting is born in mankind from the year 
one. It adds so much to our enjoyment 
making a little bet.- Now they in Albany 
wish to make a law that if we make a bet at 
the race track we are criminals and may be 
imprisoned for one year, this our so-called 
free country, while England, Germany and 
France, their king, emperor and president, 
not only give their sanction to the sport, but 
encourage it by having a racing stable of 
their own. Thousands and thousands go to 
the races every day for an outing. Why 
should we be deprived of our pleasure just 
on account of a lot of weak men who would 
bet anyway on anything—a horse or a 
wheel. If betting is stopped at the race 
tracks, instead of doing good, all betting 
will be done by hand books and pool rooms 
that cannot be stopped, on races all over the 


country. It would seem that, most of these 
anti-race track articles have been written 
by persons who have never been to a race 
track, as they misrepresent facts. 

SPN lsiy dle 


The executive office at Albany has been in 
receipt of hundreds of letters regarding 
Governor Hughes’s campaign against race 
track betting. Quotations from a few of 
these letters follow: 

A lieutenant of police in New York city 
says: “If you can abolish race track gam- 
bling you will do more good for the youth 
and homes of this city than any other legis- 
lation that has been attempted in a genera- 
tion. Race track gambling as conducted 
to-day by a gang of notorious crooks from 
all over this country and Europe is a dis- 
grace to the state of New York. You should 
visit the field stand, and there you will see 
the graduates from the grandstand. A more 
pitiful spectacle your eyes never met. 
Women with hardly any clothes or shoes to 
protect them from the weather, men and 
youths in the same condition, all trying to 
beat an impossible and crooked game legal- 
ized by this state. I tell you that race track 
gambling is the cause of more suffering, 
misery, the ruining of homes and the youth, 
and the greatest curse we have to contend 
with in this state.” 

“During the seven months of racing my 
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husband draws his wages and goes to the 
track, and after losing a half or three- 
quarters of them he brings the rest home. i 
have a little crippled child whom I take to 
the hospital twice a week, but during the 
racing season I cannot do it as I have not 
earfare at all times.” 

“JT have suffered twenty-five years through 
the race track. My husband has spent a 
fortune of hard-earned money. He has al- 
ways made good pay, but as soon as he had 
a few dollars saved he went off to the races 
and came back without a dollar, and I would 
have to go to work and help him. Would 
have to leave little children while I went 
from home to work. I have a son, and he 
is a very good young man, but I fear he is 
going in his father’s footsteps, for when he 
saves a few dollars he begins talking about 
next summer and the races. My husband 
is fifty-five years old, and he has not a dol- 
lar to his name after working for one firm 
thirty years.” 

“My son has done his ‘time’ for the sake 
of racing. I and my family have suffered 
in accordance.” 

“Tf there was any other kind of gambling 
that ruined men—more especially young men 
—more completely, I am happy to say that 
I do not know it. This frightful whirlpool 
of destruction, this society to improve the 
breed of horses (what a nonsensical way to 
cover a crime), run for the benefit of and by 
men who have no heart, no thought but that 
of gain. The outcome of it is misery, des- 
pair, death and finally prison or suicide. No, 
I am not a fanatic, but I would like to see 
some of the evils that almost ruined me re- 
moved from the path of my son.” 

“Listen to the plea of a broken-hearted 
widow. Racing has made a dishonest man 
of my son who was good until he got ac- 
quainted with a bookmaker, and then there 
was no more work for him, but an easy life, 
losing every dollar he can lay his hands on, 
and stealing when he cannot get it honestly. 
Bookmaking leaves’ me a_ hard-working 
woman, earning my living over the tub try- 
ing to keep the rest of my family respect- 
able.” 

“T am the father of a family and have a 
gon who did wrong because he bet on the 
horses.” 

“My husband who was brought up well 
and had been well educated, got into the 
horse race betting, and gave up his spare 
time to reading race literature, and spent 
all, or mostly all of his earnings, neglected 
his children and me. In September he was 
taken insane. I am left with four children, 
and am in bad health trying to keep a shel- 
ter over them and educate them. Before 
my husband began betting he was most kind 
and good, but after he did not have any use 
for me or his children.” 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF SALOONS 


To THE EDITOR: 
The letter of Hugh F. Fox in your col- 
umns of the 15th, entitled The Brewers’ 
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Position, is worthy of the most serious con-— 
sideration. It indicates that there is now 
at the very,center of influence in the brew-- 
ery business in the United States a man of 
high social ideals and marked executive abil- 
ity, whose sole office is to raise the moral 
standards of the trade, both wholesale and - 
retail, and who is there because before as- 
suming such a position he had already won 
over the United States Brewers’ Associa-_ 
tion to the cause of reform within the trade 
itself. Mr. Fox’s work now seems to be of 
a two-fold nature, viz.: (1) to show the 
brewers and the people that the economic 
and the social interest are closely related, © 
and that in the end the trade gains as does: 
the social body by co-operative work for the. 
correction of abuses and the maintenance 
of recognized moral standards in the con- 
duct of the saloon business; and (2) to ex- 
tend the principle of “social control” (in 
its accepted sociological sense) into the man- 
agement and operations of that business, 
which like other lines of industry has been 
going through a process which has had re- 
gard only to the technology of production 
and the acquisition of wealth, but has at last 
reached a stage when it shows signs of re- 
sponding to the social impulse. Control, in 
the above sense, and not elimination, is the 
key to the solution of the saloon problem. 
See Patten’s The New Basis of Civilization, 
pp. 168-9, and Small’s General Sociology, 
chapter XLVIII. Also, as showing that all 
proprietary interests have until a very recent 
period simply kept pace with a slowness if 
the development of sociological thought, see 
the concluding chapter of Prof. Small’s 
Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. 

The writer believes that the movement 
outlined in the letter of Mr. Fox deserves 
the most thoughtful and serious attention, 
and in so far as it is based on sound socio- 
logical principles should enlist the most 
friendly and helpful co-operation from those 
who are addressing themselves to the solu- 
tion of the saloon problem. Certainly there 
is already a well established school of 
thought the principles of which harmonize 
with this new propaganda, but which has 
been rather silent as to utterance heretofore, 
because of the lack of any definite program 
of work. Now, if Cuaritms AND THE CoM- 
MONS and other mediums for social better- 
ment will see to it that this reform-from- 
within plan shall receive the same fair and 
open treatment as the attack-from-without 
methods of past and present day notoriety, 
it will seem to many that we are on the way 
to a right solution of the saloon problem. 

Finally, let me suggest that the saloon 
problem ig one thing and the problem of the 
inebriate (while to some extent overlapping 
the former) is another. In so far ag ine 
briety is a disease, and in so far as it af 
fects the public peace, it should be deal 
with by society exercising police powers ove! 
the health and happiness of the people 
This duty has long been recognized but th 
efforts made to perform it have failed b. 
reason of hasty and inadequate devices 
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Only now are we beginning to have a scien- 
tific conception of inebriety. It is found to 
have psychological, physiological and path- 
ological aspects, all of which must be dealt 
with. Some are of the opinion that Dr. 
William H. Hicks, in his masterly paper be- 
fore the New Jersey Conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 1907, in which he gave 
the result of twenty years of practical ob- 
servation and study of the inebriate, and 
reduced the subject to scientific principles, 
has established a safe and sure foundation 
for social work in the solution of this prob- 
lem, one upon which might be built some 
practical system for a compulsory treatment 
of inebriety. This address, though published 
in the proceedings of the conference, should 
be republished separately and circulated 
widely. 

Let us welcome the light and encourage ef- 
fort from every direction on this many-sided 
question of intoxicating drink in its effects 
upon the individual and society. 

Francis A. Foy. 

Nutley, N. J. 


OUR DUTY TO THE CRIMINAL 


To THE EDITOR: 

To anyone who has had frequent oppor- 
tunities to study prisons and prisoners, so 
far as is permitted by existing conditions in 
New York city, late expressions of opinion 
and judgment from men of standing, have 
been in a measure unsatisfactory. It has 
seemed that with further and better infor- 
mation, these opinions and judgments would 
be greatly modified and probably more 
lenient to the sufferers from men’s ignor- 
ance and neglect, as well as from their own 
folly and wrongdoing. Severity of the law 
will not bring well-doing later, by very many 
who are serving sentence in prison, unless 
while there they are justly treated, and un- 
less when they leave prison, they have a fair 
chance to rehabilitate themselves. Justice 
is what every man desires and really prays 
for, over and above everything else. Men,— 
even what are called bad men,—are willing 
to bear hard discipline if they recognize 
they deserve it and it is for their ultimate 
good; but ultimate good does not mean 
cruelty in any form. I contend that a man 
should work hard, if his health permits, 
while in prison and be subject to strict 
regulations as regards conduct and obedience 
to rules. But at the same time and prior 
even to the enforcement of rules of behavior, 
should come due consideration for personal 
welfare. At the head of every penal insti- 
tution, as at the head of every charitable 
institution, knowledge and character are es- 
sential for the best results. How can crim- 
inals be made better when given insufficient 
and unhealthy food, when light, air, warmth, 
are, alas, too often denied them by 
the powers over them? How can poor- 
ly instructed, weak, unintelligent brains, 
with poorly developed moral sense, be im- 
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proved and enlightened, unless useful in- 
struction is given during incarceration? 
And if daily, hourly contact of prisoners 
be with keepers who are also ignorant, under- 
paid and often harsh and unfeeling, how 
can the example to the convict be aught but 
further lowering and further degrading? 
Penal institutions should be governed some- 
what as our charity organizations are gov- 
erned, with some modifications depending 
upon different conditions which exist. Food 
should be daily inspected as to quality and 
preparation, by those specially appointed 
and paid to do this most important duty 
to prisoner and to taxpayer. The inspectors 
must be over and beyond all political affilia- 
tions, and be subject to strict accountabil- 
ity to the State Prison Commission. In 
every prison there should be a real consult- 
ing board of physicians and surgeons whose 
duties should also be real and not perfunc- 
tory. On them would devolve oversight and 
control, subject, finally, to the State Prison 
Commission, of all sanitary and moral rela- 
tions having to do with reform of criminals 
from the highest medical and ethical stand- 
point. If men are hurt in body and mind, 
daily and hourly, how can Christ’s religion 
preached on Sundays be of much, or lasting 
benefit? Do not such words of the preacher 
then appear but mockery and sham? When 
the criminal leaves prison, and now I speak 
particularly of county jails, should he begin 
life again friendless and penniless, often 
shoeless and without suitable clothing, or 
should he have at least money enough to 
give him a chance to help himself, to live 
for a week here, or to pay transport else- 
where to find renewed hope, courage, work? 
The prison life as it is, from the physical 
and mental standpoint, is not tonic and these 
men of whom I speak, need a tonic sadly; 
but the tonic is not a dose of drug, or 
maudlin sentiment, but it is the practical 
up-lift given by all of us, individually and 
collectively, who believe only in the personal 
service thus rendered to the weak, the 
fallen, the unfortunate, the degenerate. 
Service is the watchword and service alone 
will solve this immense problem of “down 
and out” humanity. 
BrvERLEY Ropinson, M. D. 
New York City. 


Jottings 


For Senator Page’s Child Labor Bill.—The 
National and New York Child Labor Com- 
mittees, the Metropolitan Auxiliary of the 
latter, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Al- 
liance Employment Bureau, the Association 
of Neighborhood Workers, the New York 
State and Albany Consumers’ Leagues, 
the State Workingmen’s League and other 
volunteer bodies, are urging upon the New 
York Legislature the passage of Senator 
Page’s bill, transferring the enforcement of 
the child labor law in department stores 
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and other mercantile establishments from 
local health boards to the State Department 
of Labor. Commissioner John Williams of 
the state department, Dr. Thomas Darling- 
ton, commissioner of health of New York 
city and Dr. Goler, commissioner at Ro- 
chester, among other public officials, are in 
favor of the change, and spoke at a recent 
hearing at Albany. Mornay Williams, 
chairman of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, pointed out that it was the original 
intention of the present law that enforce- 
ment should be in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but persistent opposition on 
the part of large New York mercantile in- 
terests placed the responsibility upon local 
health boards. If the bill is passed it is ex- 
pected that a much more effective enforce- 
ment will be secured. 


Memorial for A. A. Hill—At an informal 
meeting in memory of Archibald A. Hill, 
February 25, at the University Settlement, 
New York, resolutions were passed pledging 
those present to work toward securing a 
park bounded by East Houston, Orchard, 
Stanton and Allen streets, and to have it bear 
Mr. Hill’s name and a memorial to him. 
This small park in one of the most crowded 
sections of the city is practically assured 
as a result of Mr. Hill’s work, but the pur- 
chase of the site has been delayed by the 
city’s financial condition. The technique of 
park-getting—the choosing ofa site, the study 
of its neighborhood, the convincing of pub- 
lic officials, the anticipating of objections— 
were perhaps never better exemplified than 
in this work which Mr. Hill did as first sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Parks Association. 

The meeting brought out informal ad- 
dresses by many fellow workers who recalled 
what Mr. Hill had done through the Metro- 
politan Parks Association, the West Side 
. Neighborhood House, the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers, the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and the General Slocum Relief 
Committee. More than this, tribute was 
paid to the personal inspiration he had 
been to all who knew him,-—in the force and 
fairness and joyousness with which he met 
and accomplished each task as it came to 
him. 


Legal Aid Society, Philadelphia.—At the 
fifth annual meeting of the Legal Aid 
Society of Philadelphia, the president, 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., reported that the so- 
ciety has handled 3,745 cases and collected 
$3,315 for clients who would otherwise have 
been defrauded of money which they could 
ill afford to lose. A large part of the work 
cannot be recorded in figures as it consists in 
giving legal advice through which litigation 
has been avoided and claims justly settled 
out of court. The city superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, spoke on 
the value of the Legal Aid Society in aiding 
in the solution of the immigrant problem by 
protecting the newcomer from the so-called 
loan-sharks and others who prey upon the 
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immigrant through his ignorance and “set 
the currents of his soul’ against the insti- 
tutions of his adopted home. 


Travelers’ Aid Society.—Over 7,000 persons 
were assisted in some way by the Travelers’ 
Aid Society of New York City during 1907. 
Just about half of these were women and 
children under 30 years of age. The society 
meets incoming steamers of the French, 
English, Scandinavian and German lines, 
and incoming trains at the Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central Stations. On request to 
the society at 238 East Forty-eighth street 
any person traveling alone will be met at 
any time mentioned and will be guided to 
the desired destination. The society does 
not only help young girls, but also older 
women and families. Men traveling alone 
with large families are often more helpless 
than women under like circumstances. Miss 
Grace Dodge is president and Miss Atkinson 
is general secretary. 


Boston Jewish Charities—Boston has at 
last completed its efforts toward a greater 
Federation of Jewish Charities. The new 
federation began work on February 1. The 
old federation made a condition that the new 
body should not start business until it had 
a subscribed income of $60,000 per annum. 
This has been practically covered. 

The plan of the new federation is that of 
a holding corporation, which will collect 
and transfer to each of the old charities its 
quota of the receipts, leaving the actual ad- 
ministration of each charity to its own di- 
rectors, but maintaining a general super- 
vision. Max Mitchell is to superintend the 
new federation. 


Compulsory School Attendance for Blind 
Children.—The legislature of North Caro- 
lina, at its recent special session, passed a 
compulsory school attendance law for the 
blind children of the state similar to the one 
passed for the deaf children last year. The 
law requires the counties to pay the travel- 
ling expenses of indigent deaf and blind chil- 
dren to the schools and return, in addition 
to the $20 a year now required for cloth- 
ing. The state furnishes other expenses. 


Massachusetts Charities Conference—The 
sixth session of the Massachusetts State Con- 
ference of Charities will be held October 
20-22 in Fall River. The provisional pro- 
gram made out at a February meeting of the 
executive committee includes the following 
subjects: Public Relief—Child Life on the 
Streets—Family Obligations to Support—Mi- 
grant Families—Report of Committee on 
Children. 


Hebrew Relief Association, Cleveland.— 
The Hebrew Relief Association of Cleveland, 
has received a gift of a new home. It was 
presented by Morris H. and Joseph H. Glau- 
ber in memory of their brother, and will be 
known as the I. N. Glauber Memorial Home 
of the Hebrew Relief Society. This society 
disburses about $12,000 a year. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


CONGESTION OF POPULATION 


The Century Dictionary defines congestion as an excessive accumulation ; 
an overcrowded condition. For an illustration of its meaning the compilers 
of the dictionary resorted to Evelyn’s Diary, finding a sentence in which there 
is a reference to the congestion of dead bodies in the churchyards of the 
seventeenth century, although, he says parenthetically, some of them were large 
enough. Those who have looked upon New York tenements will find a more 
ready illustration, parenthesis and all. . 

The concentration of population in cities has brought many advantages. 
It has resulted in an enormous increase in the production of wealth. It has 
raised wages, affected favorably the distribution of wealth, increased individual 
efficiency, discouraged monopoly, improved the public health and raised the gen- 
eral standard of living. In an age of steam the growth of cities has been inevi- 
table, and every class has shared to a greater or less extent in the increased 
wealth and prosperity which have resulted from that development of which the 
factory system, railways and water transportation, along with the concentration 
of population in cities, have been integral parts. The increase of wealth is 
fundamental in any program of increased social welfare. The chief explanation 
of congestion, as Professor Seager said at the Congestion Conference, lies in 
the substantial economic advantages which result from concentration. A larger 
and more stable market, better means of transportation, and an abundant supply 
of labor are among these advantages, and they are all cumulative. Permitting 
ever greater production, under economical conditions, they enable employers to 
offer higher wages, shorter hours, and other advantages to the most efficient 
labor and thus increasingly attract the more competent workingmen to the centers 

* of population. 

To these undeniable economic attractions the great cities add others of a 
social kind. The life and light and gaiety of the city are widely advertised. 
The superior schools, lectures and press, the brilliant show windows and 
counters of the retail stores of the shopping districts, the opportunity to buy 
furniture on the installment plan and to pawn it when necessary, the hospitals and 
dispensaries, the hotels and restaurants and lodging houses, the parks and 
theaters, the music halls and the opera, but above all the crowds of people, the 
entertainment of innumerable kinds that the very presence of the crowd insures, 
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and the possibility among large numbers of finding ‘somewhere congenial 
company and occupation—such are some of the social attractions of the city. 
They are not so potent as the more distinctly economic forces. High wages 
and the regularity of employment count for more than all the other things both 
in bringing immigrants from Europe and in bringing boys from the farm. On 
the whole in this past generation people who under the existing conditions have 
come into the cities have not made the egregious blunder with which reformers 
have been inclined to charge them. They have improved their condition, have 
risen in the social and industrial scale by the change. They are probably 
healthier, industrially more efficient, and better citizens, whether they are living 
in detached homes or in congested tenements. 

Nevertheless, congestion of population is an evil, a social condition which 
demands immediate and drastic treatment, an economic misfortune from which 
employers, employes, and consumers should all alike be anxious to be delivered. 
Congestion is not to be confused with concentration, with the normal growth of 
cities. It is due to unregulated concentration and social neglect, but it is the 
absence of regulation, the neglect to study and remedy specific evils when they 
appear, the failure to encourage counteracting tendencies, rather than the normal 
operation of economic and social forces, that are to be condemned. People live 
in indecent, unsanitary tenements because such tenements are allowed to exist. 
Factories are crowded in abnormal number in particular blocks and sections be- 
cause there is no rational system of regulating their location. The outlying 
places where factories might be placed with only a slight shifting of advantages 


are burdened instead with oppressive transportation charges, and the lack of . 


docks and warehouses. An active policy of city planning which should have in 
view not so much its monumental features, important as these are, as the distribu- 
tion of its factories and working population, the rational development of its rail- 
ways and other means of transportation, would rapidly change conditions for the 
better, securing all the present advantages of concentration and even increasing 
them, while checking before it becomes intolerable the congestion which in many 
spots in New York and other cities, is intolerable already. The great oppor- 


tunities to save the people from the destructive effects of overcrowding are to © 


be found in the smaller cities. Thirty years ago congestion was a live question 
in New York, as it is now for example, since the fire of 1906, in San Francisco. 


Then, in the eastern city, as now in the western, it was live because it was manage- 


able. While in some of the larger cities it seems now to be hopeless, it is not 


perhaps entirely so even there, and certainly it is not so in any city of a hundred 


thousand. The national problem of congestion lies in the smaller cities. . 
The exhibit of congestion in New York city, which has been in progress 
for the past fortnight at the American Natural History Museum, reflects credit 
on those who have originated and successfully carried it into effect. Fortunately 
for the adoption of remedial measures Governor Hughes and members of the 
Public Service Commission are among those who have visited the exhibit, and 


have given vigorous expression to their indignation at the outrageous conditions 


which it depicts. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


NEW YORK 
STATE CIVIC LEAGUE 


On Tuesday, March to, at a meeting 
held in connection with the Congestion 
Exhibit in New York, the first announce- 
ment of the proposed New York State 
Civic League was made. Professor 
Frank A. Fetter of Cornell University, 
Robert W. Hebberd, commissioner of 
charities, New York, and Edward T. 
Hartman, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, explained the purposes of 
the organization which will follow out, 
in a general way, the work of the Mass- 
achusetts league. The objects are stat- 
ed to be “the collection, analysis and cir- 
culation of information with relation to 
civic affairs and more particularly with 
respect to those of a philanthropic and 
related nature, in order to create a great- 
er interest therein, and to secure such co- 
operation among civic forces as will lead 
to improvement in the institutions of 
government.” It will be the special pur- 
pose of the league to influence public 
sentiment throughout the state, and to 
be in a position to communicate readily 
with individual citizens who will be most 
likely to support such policies as the 
league will advocate. The work will be 
conducted along educational lines and 
from a distinctly non-partisan stand- 
point. 

The proposed incorporators are: 


William R. Stewart, Professor Frank A. 
Fetter, Ithaca; Daniel B. Murphy, Roches- 
ter; Dennis McCarthy, Syracuse; Thomas 
M. Mulry, Edmond J. Butler, Nathan Bijur, 
Morris Tierney, Isaac N. Seligman, Herbert 
S. Brown, Edward T. Devine, James H. Ham- 
ilton, Rev. Max Landsberg and Robert W. 
Hebberd. 
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THE SOCIAL VALUE OF 
THE AMERICAN IMMIGRANT 


That we have done little to claim for 
industry those reserves that immigration 
brings and that Americans cannot give 
us, was Miss Addams’s text in her lecture 
of March.14 before the League for Po- 


‘litical Education in the Hudson Theater, 


New York. Her plea was that New 
York, as the largest center of immigra- 
tion in America, should make some effort 
to learn from the European the art of 
remaining in closer touch with the work- 
ing people and of making use of the 
“sreat reservoirs of human possibility” 
from which our industries can be remod- 
elled. 

To illustrate her point, she told of the 
plays which have recently been given at 
Hull House by the citizens of the for- 
eign colonies of West Side Chicago. 
Drama was performing its original func- 
tion when the whole emotional Italian 
colony met in the freemasonry of tears 
over the presentation of The Son of the 
Italian Immigrant, pathetically depicting 
the estrangement between the old and 
the new. Over another presentation the 
Greeks and Bulgarians nearly came to 
blows because the latter represented Al- 
exander the Great as of their race, and 
the Greek’s contention was that next they 
would claim Aristotle. 

The function of art cannot be over- 
estimated as a social lever. Culture can- 
not be put on at the end of a hard-work- 
ing day; it should go through the labor 
of the day and our industries should not 
lose that point of view. You thus open 
up to a worker the possibility of using 
his mind that he does not see in any 
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other way. Miss Addams said that this 
point was emphatically illustrated recent- 
ly at Hull House by a member of one of 
the neck tie workers’ clubs, who had re- 
sisted every assault made on her for edu- 
cational purposes and had sworn she 
“would not be seen dead at a lecture.” 
When found, however, listening with in- 
terest to an account of the industrial rev- 
olution in England, she defended herself 
by saying that she did not call that a lec- 
ture, she just called it “getting next to 
the stuff you work with every day.” 

In the attention we concentrate on edu- 
cating the coming generation according 
to our American ideals, we thus fail to 
utilize our social opportunities in this the 
greatest period of immigration, failing 
ourselves to grasp educationally the 
“enormous access of social value” that 
these reverse crusades can bring us with 


their tradition of handcraft and old: 


world culture. Not only are we miss- 
ing this great opportunity, Miss Ad- 
dams believes, but we lay the basis of 
family tragedy when by our educational 
methods we transform the native-born 
Italian child into a hard, tinpan, little 
American prig with no reverence for 
the tradition of his own inheritance, and 
nothing but contempt for the customs 
of his ancestors. Only acquaint him 
with the ‘charming social function” 
of an Italian wash-day in its setting of 
nature and gossip, and he has the key to 
a sympathetic interpretation of the par- 
ental lack of enthusiasm for the station- 
ary wash-tub in the tenement kitchen. 
“Tt is the primary object of art to reveal 
and explore the capacity of the worker 
in the city under the stimulus of new 
conditions—conditions which themselves 
bring forth a sort of art expression.” 
Hull House is trying to recognize this 
expression by giving it the place and 
opportunity to develop through illus- 
tration of the handcrafts in textiles, 
metals, wood and pottery. 

“There isnothing,’ Miss Addams says, 
“so helpful and suggestive as New York 
to-day, but we have allowed a separation 
to arise between the old and the new 
through a difference in language and tra- 
dition.’ Why is this barrier permitted? 
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THE SOCIAL 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The bombardment of the school system 
of the present at the Social Education 
Conference held in Boston March 6, 7 
and 8 might be supposed to have made 
a breach in its structure, did not one 
recognize that it has withstood on- 
slaughts from various quarters for many 
years. The first evening’s program was 
devoted to the education of women for 
intellectual freedom. Dr. Julius Sachs, 
professor of secondary education at 
Columbia University, spoke of the intel- 
lectual reactions of co-education. The 
development of co-education is generally 
but thoughtlessly interpreted as a tri- 
umph for women’s rights and privileges 


-and is discussed by school adminis- 


by Nee re 
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trators primarily from the standpoint of | 


its money cost, an artificial test which 
the speaker deplored. He pointed out 
that notwithstanding the fact that men 
were beaten by women both in co-edu- 
cational as well as in separate courses, 
the question remained whether co-educa- 
cational courses or separate identical 
courses of study during adolescence best 
equipped woman for her own work in 
the world. Even the distinctive women’s 
colleges are co-educational in spirit and 
have so far felt best satisfied if they 
could put a young woman through the 
same paces that a man must travel in his 
college. But adolescence is the period 
of differentiation between the sexes and 


the need for great modification in courses. 


for women is being recognized. Woman’s 
work as wife and mother and her inborn 
taste and tact equip her naturally for 
domestic economy, domestic science and 
art, and philanthropy. Her presence in 
co-educational schools is said to prove a 
distraction and develop a lack of purpose 
among the men, or to drive the men of 
energetic attainments to athletics, while 


through her ambition to excel intellectu-_ 


ally the woman is injured physically and 
the number of nervous wrecks or anaemic 
patients is increased. In a scientific but 
unequivocal address, Dr. Sachs pleaded 
for throwing aside the mere imitation of 
men’s courses for women, and to have 


educators set themselves to work to learn 
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for what women should be fitted and to 
set out independently to train them for 
their work. As a first step toward the 
desired end, he urged the complete elimi- 
nation of the strain of examinations and 
the development of mental powers by 
means of simple*courses. He suggested 
that in place of the abstract sciences, 
courses in public and private hygiene 
and anthropography be substituted. 

The failure of schools to fit boys and 
girls for their obligations was further 
emphasized by Miss Julia Richman of 
New York, who made her criticism 
mainly upon the teacher who as an “in- 
spired phonograph” gives only what the 
normal school has poured iu or what the 
superintendent or school committee de- 
mands she shall teach. The school and 
the home are the two points of departure 
to which every social reformer comes 
back as the remedies for bad conditions. 
If the school is to fit the child for polit- 
ical, business and domestic relations, the 
teachers in the normal schools should be 
equipped with that power to develop 
them in their schools. Her plea was for 
independence of thought, not insubordin- 
ation. 

Because woman has to create the taste 
by which she is appreciated, Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, minister of the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, urged that 
women more than men need to be 
trained to think. In his characteristically 
humorous vein he contrasted the intel- 
lectual docility of woman with her initia- 
tive. He pleaded an increase of that 
initiative which would give her the free- 
dom of thought which includes even the 
power to think wrongly but which at any 
rate would keep her out of the realm of 
the “spiritually unemployed.” 

The relation of women to newspaper 
work was outlined by Miss Kate Con- 
way, editor-in-chief of The Pilot. Here 
woman’s conservatism, if combined with 
ethical principles to do nothing in jour- 
nalism which one cannot do as a gentle- 
man, might become a strong and whole- 
some power. She wished that together 
with general culture woman might have 
the special training by which she could 
fit into her peculiar sphere. 

On the second evening of the confer- 
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ence, education of women.for economic 
freedom was the general topic, and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley spoke of certain condi- 
tions of modern city life which affected 
the training of girls. 


ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE 


In her address on Economic Inde- 
pendence Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
gave an interesting exposition of the 
theories which have become known 
through her book Women and Econ- 
omics. Judging from woman’s activity 
since the dawn of history, work is a 
native instinct. To make it impossible 
for her to follow this instinct but make 
her dependent upon man, cannot but per- 
vert the relation of the sexes. On the 
other hand, her efforts as housekeeper 
have not proved such a success that the 
institution of the individual house can 
be defended from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics. Civilization has succeeded in 
reducing the death rate of the filth dis- 
eases, but the food diseases and especial- 
ly the diseases of little children seem to 
be almost as fatal as ever. By applying 
the principles of co-operation and divis- 
ion of labor, women could be relieved 
of much household work and could be- 
come economically independent. 

Such a plan of economic independence 
on the part of the woman would have an 
economic cost with which the community 
must reckon. This Dr. Thomas N. 
Carver, professor of economics in Har- 
vard University, thought could be meas- 
ured roughly by the increase in divorce 
and the decrease in the birth rate in com- 
munities where woman’s work has be- 
come a considerable factor in industry, 
and he cited statistics to show that while 
on an average two-thirds of divorces 
were gotten by the woman, the percent- 
age of divorces obtained by women de- 
creased in communities where fewer 
women were employed in occupations 
outside of the home. 


SOME THINGS 
WOMEN HAVE DONE 


The topic of Mrs. Mary K. O’Sulli- 
van’s address was Collective Bargain- 
ing. She did not believe the individual 
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woman worker is in a position to secure 
work under conditions which protect life 
or health. Industrial education, which 
will fit a girl for work by which she 
can earn an honorable living, is not 
enough, but collective bargaining is 
needed to insure fair wages and short 
hours. 

The third evening’s program was de- 
voted to the social and ethical obliga- 
tions of women. ‘The first speaker was 
Julia Ward Howe, who expressed the 
assurance she felt that the life of the 
twentieth century was more humane and 
more conducive to the happiness of 
women. While settlements, girls’ friendly 
societies, boys’ clubs and other social and 
religious organizations, have been added 
to the home, the school and the church 
for developing the life of young people, 
Dr. Mary E. Wooley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, emphasized the latter 
as the foundation upon which this gen- 
eration like previous ones has to depend 
for the conservation of its institutions. 

Dr. E. Charlton Black, professor of 
English literature of Boston University, 
believes that women have been found 
equal to men in the writing of the novel, 
a form of literature which best ex- 
pressed those qualities of woman which 
are her richest endowments,—rapid in- 
tuitions, insight into character, innate 
recognition of the finer shades of feeling, 
imagination and reverence and reticence 
which he said are two-thirds of religion. 

The various social and ethical activities 
of the women’s clubs were set forth by 
Mrs. Mary Alden Ward, president of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She called attention to 
the fact that forty years ago Julia Ward 
Howe had started the New England 
Woman’s Club, soon to be followed by 
Sorosis, founded by Jennie June,and that 
ever since then the woman’s club move- 
ment had been busy in advocating 
and founding kindergartens and cooking 
schools, manual training and _ trade 
schools, stamp savings’ clubs and juvenile 
courts,—one and all factors in the better 
education of the youth, a wholesome and 
perennial interest of women. 

The three days’ meeting was suitably 
brought to a close by that practical 
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idealist of Boston, Robert A. Woods, who 
called upon women to make their ex- 
isting spheres more powerful for good. 
Woman has not yet become successful 
in politics, but in the activities of the Con- 
sumers’ League, in temperance reform, 
in urging the pure food law, she had 
shown a practical knowledge and a 
power that had been felt in the nation. 
Education of men and women should not 
be identical but they should be equiva- 
lents, so that they may develop equiva- 
lent ability and capacity in their peculiar 
spheres. 


A FREE 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
The Massachusetts Commission on 


Industrial Education in its report to the 
legislature has recommended the estab- 
lishment of a free industrial college with- 
in the metropolitan district of Boston 
which will give day and evening courses. 
The report calls attention to the fact that 
men are not being developed in the in- 
dustries for the middle and lower super- 
visory positions. “It will be the object 
of such an industrial college to teach the 
fundamental principles and practice of a 
calling to such an extent as may be neces- 
sary to supplement previously obtained 
practical experience.” Representatives of 
nearly one thousand manufacturing con- 
cerns in Massachusetts have been inter- 
viewed. While it seems to them best that 
supervisors should grow up in the shop, 
they are in favor of an “institution which 
would take men who have shown ability 
to handle men and who are at the same 
time skilled workmen, and enable them 
to acquire the special knowledge which 
they need in order to understand more 
clearly the theory which underlies their 
particular trades.’ The commission 
recommends that the college be placed 
under the control of some designated 
state authority but does not specify that 
it shall be the State Board of Education. 


EXAMINATION 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The National Conference of Charities 


and Correction held in Minneapolis last 
June crystallized interest in the need for a 
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well thought-out system of examining 
public school children physically. Public 
spirited women of the city had, for some 
months previous to the National Confer- 
ence, been agitating the subject of school- 
house sanitation, and the physical exam- 
ination of the children seemed a neces- 
sary corollary to sanitation. The subject 
was first proposed to the Board of Edu- 
cation. by Mrs. J. E. Bell, representing 
the Woman’s Club, and Eugene T. Lies, 
general secretary of the Associated Char- 
ities. Later a typewritten plan was drawn 
up and submitted to the board which 
gave its informal approval of the whole 
plan but took a formal vote on only the 
first three sections. 

The plan included preliminary explan- 
atory meetings for parents, teachers and 
principals; distribution of printed matter 
to the parents through the children; an 
examination in the Franklin, Horace 
Mann and Douglas schools by Dr. Mabel 
S. Ulrich, Dr. J. P. Sedgewick and Dr. 
Charles B. Wright; careful card records 
which do not reveal to the child that he 
has any defects; a consulting staff of the 
following specialists who agreed to give 
their services whenever called upon to 
treat children of poor parents; Drs. Wm. 
R. Murray, J. C. Macnie, Arthur T. 
Mann, A. S. Hamilton, Albert E. Booth, 
Oscar K. Richardson, Oscar Owry, J. A. 
Watson, Horatio B. Sweetser, J. G. 
Cross, Alfred Owre, Geo. D. Head, A. 
G. Willets, E. G. Pickler, Flora M. 
Davey, C. A. McCollom, J. G. Simpson, 
C. A. Reed, H. M. Guilford, S. E. Sweit- 
zer, E. C. Geist. 

A careful follow-up work was out- 
lined involving a specially prepared card 
apprising parents of the child’s condition 
and advising consultation with the family 
physician, but suggesting no line of treat- 
ment; a competent trained nurse to be 
paid by the Woman's Club to visit the 
home of every child found to be defective 
and to offer the services of a physician 
of any school when the parents are finan- 
cially unable to employ one. 

At a meeting of 150 parents at the 
Franklin School there was but one note 
of opposition, by a German Lutheran 
clergyman who declared that a teacher 
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should be able to detect all physical de- 
fects in children, that he did not like 
the charity element in the plan, and that 
in his opinion school boys were in alto- 
gether too fine spirits now, as he had 
occasion to experience Saturday after- 
noons when he was trying to prepare 
his sermons. Another element of opposi- 
tion to the proposed plan showed itself 
at the meeting of the Board of Education 
when the matter was first proposed. A 
representative of the Minneapolis Health 
League appeared and argued that the 
same good results that it was hoped to 
secure from this examination plan, could 
be secured by preaching hygiene and the 
correct feeding of children. It was also 
stated that “this whole thing was a 
scheme of the physicians to increase their 
rapidly waning business.” These argu- 
ments and those of the clergyman were 
effectively answered. It never attained 
serious proportions, and it is diminishing 
in the face of results. The work of ex- 
amining the children began on January 7. 

It it hoped to prove by this experi- 
mental plan that a general system to 
cover all the schools is needed; that 
possibly special classes must be formed 
for various types of children who cannot 
get along normally in the regular grades ; 
that changes possibly need to be made 
in seating, lighting and other arrange- 
ments of the school room. When the 
whole work is finished in the three 
schools, it is intended to make a careful 
study of the statistics derived from the 
examination and from the investigations 
of the nurse in the homes of defective 
children, with the view of publishing 
them. Among 354 children examined 
the following defects were found: 


Enlarged tonsils.......... 112 or 31 per cent 
Adenoids, or post nasal 

VOW UB) ands. obec ores on ote 13 a 
Defective vision .......... 16 so 
Defective teeth ..... wet © 31 
Deficient hearing ......... 7 Me 
Pediculosigte: watts Aes >.<. tere 5 a 
FL CAGACIO Nom os Biaisere oer peste 10 ° 
Inflamed eyelids.......... Be ee 
BeROnChitd Gc mealies « aereces Ree ate 
WES IUUETULLOM oes etc sae 32 eS 
Enlarged cervical glands. . 50 g 
Number “passing” failures 

made by children...... 284 
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MORE MONEY 
FOR LABOR INQUIRY 


A further appropriation of $150,000 
to the Bureau of Labor for the extension 
of its investigation of the conditions of 
women and chldren in industry, is one 
of the items carried in the general legis- 
lative, executive and judicial bill now 
before the United States Senate. It will 
be remembered that, through civil ser- 
vice complication, the initiation of this 
work by the Bureau of Labor was delay- 
ed until late fall, and without this pro- 
posed extension, the work would have to 
be closed by July 1, in a way which would 
seriously limit the investigation. Mean- 
while, the work has reached such a point 
that the executives of the department feel 
that, with this extension of time and 
budget, it will prove one of the most valu- 
able contributions made in the history 
of the department to the general under- 
standing of labor conditions in this 
country. 


Improving Magistrates’ 
Courts. 


Samuel J. Barrows 


Magistrates’ courts are the lowest 
round of the ladder of our judicial pro- 
cedure. It has not been clear just how 
to dispense with them or how to make 
them more efficient. Some have pro- 
posed to diminish their powers, others 
to increase them. The best practical so- 
lution thus far has been achieved in the 
municipal court of Chicago to which al- 
lusion has been made before in these col- 
umns. 

The need of a thorough revision of the 
methods, if not a reorganization of the 
court itself, is made evident by the re- 
port of the Board of City Magistrates, 
first division, of the city of New York. 
This division includes the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx and has nine 
city courts. The second division, com- 
prising Kings, Queens and Richmond, 
makes a separate report. 

Too often in reports of this kind the 
magistrates are anxious to make a good 
showing as to work and results. One 
merit of the report before us is that it 
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does not attempt to conceal facts which 
painfully illustrate the inefficiency of our 
courts of first instance in the city of New 
York. Some of these deficiencies may be 
due to the inefficiency of individual 
judges; even a good machine may be 
spoiled by a poor operator; other de- 
ficiencies are clearly due to the system 
itself or the lack of system. 

One of the first things impressing an 
observer is that the court hardly knows 
with accuracy anything about the large 
volume of business which it is doing. Of 
course there are statistics of arrests and 
of cases settled and they are classified 
with reference to offences, but they are 
not classified with reference to the of- 
fender. For years the criminal has been 
treated in codes and penal practice as if 
he were an abstraction instead of a liv- 
ing, concrete being. Each special act of 
an offender is treated in most cases with- 
out any reference to those that preceded 
it. Judge Wahle finds himself hopelessly 
baffled by the so-called statistics of his 
own courts. ‘According to our figures,” 
he says, “149,494 arrests were made in 
1907.” Does this mean that there were 
that number of offenders before the 
courts in this division? It would read so, 
but it is not the fact; what it really 
means is that there have been that num- 
ber of offences; there is no way of know- 
ing how many offenders these acts rep- 
resent. It would seem that one of the 
most important things to ascertain would 
be the number of people who are ar- 
raigned before the courts and the num- 
ber of times they appear there. There 
ought to be some way of distinguishing 
between the habitual offender and the ac- 
cidental or first offender. 

It is not surprising that the president 
of the board should ask for a statistician ; 
but it would be surprising indeed if any 
statistician without a radical reform in 
present methods could accomplish much. 
No statistician can be effective unless 
some means is provided of getting at the 
facts he wants. At present, the same 
person may be arrested a dozen times in 
New York or in Brooklyn and appear 
before a dozen different magistrates and 
each one may put him on probation as a 
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first offender. A fundamental difficulty, 
to which no attention is paid in this re- 
port, is that there is no efficient method 
employed of identifying a prisoner when 
he appears before the magistrate; no 
means of telling whether a man arrested 
in one district or division has been arrest- 
ed in another. Not long ago a man who 
had been sentenced a dozen times to penal 
institutions, was put on probation as a 
first offender. Such things repeatedly 
occur. This was not the fault of the 
magistrate, because he had no means of 
knowing whether the man had been ar- 
rested before or not, yet the term “first 
offender” has no significance in probation 
work unless it is possible to ascertain 
whether a conviction is really the first or 
whether it is the twelfth. 

The difficulty now is not in the want 
of a method of identification. Such a 
method exists in the finger print system 
which is gradually superseding the Ber- 
tillon system. Yet a prominent magis- 
trate of New York has publicly expressed 
himself as opposed to the use of such 
a system, because it places a stigma upon 
the prisoner! The magistrate failed to 
see that it is the prisoner who places the 
stigma upon himself. Identification is 
necessary in a great many  rela- 
tions in life. It is mecessary in 
a bank and on a passport. It is 
seldom inconvenient when the person 
to be identified is an honest man. The 
rights of privacy do not extend to the 
protection of prisoners in the commis- 
sion of crime, and that is what this weak 
sentimentality on the part of some of the 
judges leads to. When a judge puts on 
probation an old offender who ought to 
go to prison he is endangering the safety 
of society, and his explanation that he 
does not wish to place a stigma on the 
prisoner by having him press his black 
fingers upon a sheet of paper constitutes 
no valid or rational excuse. Society has 
a right to demand that the police court 
shall be so administered as not to give a 
greater license to thieves and law break- 
ers, and among the present means for 
perpetuating crime in society our magis- 
trates’ courts must be recognized as one 
of the most powerful agencies. In no 
way are these courts punishing society 
more effectively than by sending habitual 
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offenders to jail under short sentences 
and letting them loose in a few months to 
resume their round of criminality or 
disorder. So long as this weak senti- 
mentality as to identification exists among 
the magistrates we can expect little im- 
provement. 

As a matter of fact, under the finger- 
print system it is not necessary to place 
an offender’s picture in the rogues’ gal- 
lery ; nor is he catalogued by name, which 
he changes too frequently for purposes of 
identification. Such records can be pro- 
tected from idle curiosity. These finger- 
prints are not exhibited again until the 
man is rearrested. In the cases of all 
innocent persons, the records can and 
should be expunged and the discharge 
as innocent by the court should carry 
that consequence. But it is not enough 
that when a man goes to a jail or a peni- 
tentiary, the keeper should recognize him 
as an old rounder. This knowledge 
ought to be available to the judge before 
he sentences the accused and he ought to 
be at liberty to use it. Of course the 
establishment of a really efficient identi- 
fication bureau would cost something, but 
it would be vastly cheaper in the long 
run than the present extravagant system. 

As to what facts might be brought 
out by a proper system of identification 
and investigation, one paragraph in the 
report is an indication. Fifty-four cases 
of women arrested in one precinct and 
brought to the Yorkville court were in- 
vestigated for the period between Janu- 
ary I and May 31, 1907: 

In these four months, it was found that 
these fifty-four women had been arrested 
284 times, one fifteen times, one fourteen 
times, two thirteen times, two twelve times, 
fourteen three times, etc. These fifty-four 
women were bailed at the station house 224 
times out of 284 times arrested, fined 159 
times and paid $750 in fines. They were 
discharged eighty times, sent to the work- 
house thirty-three times. The woman who 
was arrested thirteen times paid thirty-six 
dollars in fines. Out of the thirteen times 
arrested she was bailed ten times at the 
station house. She served in the workhouse 
and was finally placed on probation. An- 
other woman arrested seven times paid 
twenty dollars in fines and was bailed five 
times at the station house. 


It is gratifying to find the board of city 
magistrates showing a genuine interest 
in probation work and recognizing its 
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value. For the inefficient working of 
that system in the beginning, the magis- 
trates were largely responsible. They 
had it in their power to appoint their 
own probation officers. Some of them 
used this power to advantage and ap- 
pointed efficient men. A majority of the 
magistrates did not take the law seriously 
and were open to the charge of using 
their probation officers mainly as personal 
attendants. It was easy in the probation 
investigation to see the difference in re- 
sults between the magistrate who be- 
lieved in the law and appointed a good 
officer, and those who appointed some 
indolent policeman because he wanted a 
“soft snap” under a political pull. Now 
that provision is made for civil service 
examination and appointments are taken 
out of the hands of the magistrates there 
are better opportunities for more efficient 
service. 

“Probation has to-day,” says the report, 
“as fixed a place in criminology as has 
surgery in medicine. Inefficient proba- 
tion work is more dangerous to the com- 
munity than bungling surgery.” There 
is a recognition of the need of better or- 
ganization of probation work and the 
report asks for the appointment of a 
chief probation officer. Who knows but 
the magistrates that but a few years ago 
were opposed to the establishment of a 
probation commission for New York, 
will before long be staunch advocates of 
a measure which will take probation 
work still more out of politics and give 
it efficient co-ordination. Certainly the 
suggestions made in regard to probation, 
the opportunities for further investiga- 
tion, and the shelter for probationers 
made imperative by the re-creation of the 
night court, will command the general 
assent of all those who have practical 
dealings with this subject. 

The diversity of treatment of prison- 
ers by magistrates, taken from a study 
of the disposition of cases in the differ- 
ent courts, gives food for reflection. It 
shows how far the personal equation 
enters into the treatment of the offender. 
It leads one to ask whether if one judge 
is right in holding or convicting between 
eighty and eighty-nine of the defendants 
arraigned, another judge is not wrong or 
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vice versa, who holds or convicts between 
forty and forty-nine per cent. One mag- 
istrate sends forty-nine per cent to the 
work-house, and another four per cent. 
One fines ninety-four per cent and sends 
two per cent to the work-house. 

These facts raise great questions. 
More uniformity might be secured by 
leaving less discretion to the magistrates, 
and in dealing with first offenders the 
law might well make a certain course 
mandatory as it does require that chil- 
dren under sixteen shall be sent to the 
children’s court. Thus, in dealing with 
girl first offenders arrested for night 
walking, probation or commitment to a 
reformatory should be mandatory. Some 
magistrates have never grasped the idea 
that the Bedford Reformatory furnishes 
an opportunity for the girl sent there. 
The fact that she can be held for three 
years seems to the magistrate excessive 
punishment. Substitute “discipline” and 
“opportunity” for punishment and the 
whole aspect of the case is changed. But 
nothing is harder to get out of the mind 
of the average magistrate than that a 
certain length of sentence must be im- 
posed for a certain act, and that punish- 
ment must be imposed whether it is cor- 
rective or not. 

This report makes it evident that the 
police need to be held up to a higher 
standard of efficiency, that there is need 
of revision of statistics, a better organi- 
zation of probation, the establishment of 
a bureau of identification, better provis- 
ions for the night court, and the estab- 
lishment of a night shelter; but it is also 
evident to those who read between the 
lines, that the men who are chosen for 
this important work ought to have some 
better preparation for their task before 
they are called to it. There are indica- 
tions in this report of a desire to get at 
fundamental principles and to get in — 
touch with the sociological aspect of this 
important work. As a general thing it 
is only after the judge has been on the 
bench for a few years that he recognizes 
the need of a preparation which the law 
schools have not furnished him. The 
purely legal treatment of crime as illus- 
trated by prevailing methods, is weak, 
ineffective and even farcical. The most 
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efficient and best prepared magistrate 
has but a poor set of tools at his com- 
mand, but when the magistrate himself 
is painfully ignorant of the whole range 
of problems he is required to treat, the 
effect is still more disastrous. The time 
has come to raise the question whether 
men set to do this special work ought 
not to have a special education. The as- 
sumption that the law school furnishes 
a sufficient preparation for the general 
practitioner may be correct, but some 
other preparation is needed for a magis- 
trate than that furnished by a study of 
the code of criminal procedure. 


The World of One Idea 


Roland B. Molineux 


Those who sat in the courtroom have 
gone each to his own interests in the 
place which we that are free call the 
world. The judge has retired to his 
chambers where he removes his robe of 
office, and within an hour or so he will 
be dining in his home or at his club. 
The jurors, perhaps, are conducted to 
their hotel, where, impatiently, they wait 
the coming of another day in court. The 
reporters have scurried to their offices, 
and the news of the trial is being cast 
into ingots and put under editorial trip- 
hammers. The spectators have gone 
home, and the prisoner has been taken 
back to the Tombs prison across “The 
Bridge of Sighs.” 

Imagine an island, dreaded by all hu- 
manity, on which each hapless, involun- 
tary inhabitant is the builder of a canoe. 
Each has his own model of boat in which 
he hopes to cross the threatening sea to 
an Elysian strand. Of his canoe he talks 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
disputing as to its merits with his fellow 
artisans. Canoes, and nothing but 
canoes, are seen at every hand. Many 
are wrecks strewn along the shore, some 
are still tossing in the treacherous break- 
ers. Some are patched and broken, while 
others have a draught too heavy or too 
light, yet they all suffice for the live-long 
day conferences of their designers. No 
one is bored. Each is interested, not only 
in what he himself is doing, but also in 
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the means of escape being devised by 
his neighbors. There is no other thought 
in that country but the single one-of get- 
ting away from this narrow isle to the 
mainland of liberty. 

Imagine such a place, and you sense 
the life of the Tombs Prison, whose citi- 
zens constantly plan trial trips into the 
dark ocean of doubt that surrounds them, 
for the prisoner’s case is the canoe, and 
the Tombs Prison is the “world of one 
idea.” 

Denied the enjoyment of the life be- 
yond its steel doors, they have an exist- 
ence all their own within. It is a world 
of hopes and fears and sorrows. It isa 
world of passionate intensity. There 
they dwell, absorbed in watching the la- 
bors and the planning by which each be- 
lieves liberty can be gained. There they 
watch destiny pilot one of their little 
crafts to safety while she shatters an- 
other upon the rocks. 

All kinds of men are gathered in the 
Tombs. No walk of life has failed a 
contribution. The man convicted of jug- 
gling the assets of a great insurance com- 
pany, and he charged with stealing a 
door-mat are in adjoining cells. The 
white and the black, are herded together. 
They of the under world of darkness, 
burglar and thug, are companions of the 
youth who came to this desert island of 
tears and stone from a land where pleas- 
ure weaves its bright mirage. Yet, by 
the vital force of a single thought are all 
made builders of canoes. 

What reck they of the outer world! 
To them the downfall of a dynasty would 
not be so much as the banging of a door. 
Tell one of them that it is snowing out- 
side. He will say, “Yes, but my lawyer 
is going to sue out a writ of habeas 
corpus for me.” As they walk the cor- 
ridors, sometimes, in Indian file, or two 
abreast when space permits, talking as 
they go, their conversation is blended 
into a kind of patter, from which sound 
keywords — “indictment,” “witnesses,” 
“district attorney,” “plea,” “second de- 
gree,” “examination,” “first offense,” 
“not guilty.” Words, once part of sen- 
tences, yet strangely detached, as, from 
the very earnestness with which they are 
spoken, they rise out of mumbled and dis- 
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connected discourse, indisputable evi- 
dence of the unity of theme. 

Those of the Tombs eat, drink and 
sleep their cases. No detail of the crimi- 
nal law escapes these prisoners of hope in 
the “world of one idea.” Only one 
thought is ever present. Translated into 
the parlance of the Tombs it is, “How 
to beat it,’ for every sojourner wishes to 
get away. How different is this from the 
world outside, where the one thought is, 
“How long can I remain?” There are 
strong reasons, though, restricting emi- 
gration from this land of shadows; bars 
and locks, keys and keepers. 

This hidden region has its highways 
and byways, its channels of communica- 
tion and a news service all its own. 
Every keeper, every inmate who comes 
within its borders is like the master of 
some craft bearing tidings from “lands 
of sun to lands of snow.” And to those 
who wait within the Tombs, the salient 
points of an important trial are communi- 
cated as quickly as to the newspaper of- 
fices. The court closes and the defend- 
ant walks across the Bridge of Sighs to 
his cell. As he ascends the stair, the cry: 
“Man remanded,” rings out, and every 
inmate of the prison is aware that the 
star of the legal drama across the way 
has returned to his dressing room—the 
little stone box where he can put aside 
the make believe. 

“How are you, my boy,” says his 
keeper who, key in hand, goes to meet 
him. “What kind of a day did you 
have?” 

The prisoner tells him, and the news 
goes from keeper to keeper, and within 
two minutes is the subject of comment 
and speculation in every cell. This is 

-the mystery of “the underground route.” 
It means that keepers are only human, 
and having news to tell are bound to tell 
it and deny it afterwards. No one will 
dispute them. 

Immediately all the combined knowl- 
‘edge of that community is brought to 
play upon the case at the bar. Prece- 
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dents are heaped upon precedents. Those 
who have known the world of larger op- 
portunity to the full, and those of little 
experience, except with other worlds 
where the one thought was also “beat 
it,” will consult upon the fine legal points 
presented by the day’s developments and 
30 the case will be considered and re- 
considered every day until the verdict of 
the jury is given. 

If he be convicted, how the denizens of 
this small sphere will denounce the dis- 
trict-attorney, who to them is Apollon, 
the arch enemy of all mankind. If out 
of all the stress and toil comes liberty, 
how the eager congratulations will sound 
from those who day and night are fash- 
ioning their own means of legal escape. 
Then, as at no other time, does one rea- 
lize that this world, despised of men, has 
a heart and capabilities. ; 

It was a saying even in the days when 
Greece was young and the philosophers 
walked her groves, that all is for the best. 
Even out of the world of one idea, sor- 
did and dark as it looks to you who peer 
into it from the world of wealth and hap- 
piness and light, good might come. The 
influence brought there into the life of a 
prisoner might make an impression upon 
his mind that would change the whole 
course of his being when destined to walk 
again free among his fellow men. Where 
but in the world of one idea does man 
achieve such mental discipline? 

Imprisonment is full of undeveloped 
virtues. It causes a man to examine deep 
into his soul, alas, only to find it filled 
with bitterness. It should teach him 
patience and forbearance. It could do 
this, for even among those regarded as 
pariahs there are few that do not respond 
to the gentlest note of human sympathy. 

The prisoner must pause and think 
as probably never before in all his life 
he has thought. With proper opportunt- 
ty, from the solitude—even from the an- 
guish of it all—good could come at last 
: those marooned in the world of one 
idea. 
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The Clank of Mediaevalism in Our County Jails 


A year ago this month the American Prison Association through a 
committee consisting of Professor Charles R. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, John L. Whitman, superintendent of the Chicago 
House of Correction and Warren L. Spaulding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, with the co-operation of Charities 
and The Commons, began a national investigation of county jails. 
Two hundred and ninety jails were visited in thirty-seven states 
and territories including the District of Columbia, schedules were 
filled out by the inspectors and a report was read at the September 
meeting of the association, held in Chicago. In addition to the other 
facts furnished by the reports on schedules, the committee has 
studied former discussions of the National Prison Association, re- 
ports of state officials and boards,and investigators. Since the report 
was made at Chicago last fall, the committee has prepared news- 
paper articles for each county in which a jail was visited. These 
articles describing local conditions have been supplied to 4OO pa- 
pers, to be released for use on March 21. The report of general con- 


ditions is summed up in the following resume of the committee’s re- 


port, published here for the first time. 


The primary purpose of a jail, accord- 
ing to general practice, is to retain ar- 
rested persons, and, in the case of con- 
victed misdemeanants, to punish them by 
a period of restraint of liberty,—especial- 
ly if they are too poor to pay a fine. A 
few of the jails visited by representatives 
of the American Prison Association 
are reported to be too badly con- 
structed to hold dangerous criminals; 
but, apparently, nearly all are secure or 
contain cages for special cases. There 
does not seem to be pressing need of at- 
tention to reform in this matter. 

If the only or chief purpose of jails 
were to keep wild beasts in cages, most 
of them are well enough adapted to this 
purpose. 

With respect to the physical conditions 
affecting the health of the inmates and the 
public, the committee appointed by the 
American Prison Association has a large 
mass of reliable information. Recent 
discoveries have more clearly revealed 
the fact that communicable disease, culti- 
vated in jails, is a menace to the public. 
John Howard, with inferior scientific 
knowledge, tried to make England realize 
this point in the eighteenth century, and 
neglect of it has been the responsible 
cause of thousands of deaths, of sheriffs, 
jailers, judges and honest work people. 
Even if the unconvicted prisoners, many 
innocent of crime, could be disregarded, 
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public interest in the hygienic conditions 
of jails is involved. 

The majority of the investigators seem 
to be satisfied with the food furnished 
the prisoners, and few express dissatis- 
faction with quality, quantity or mode 
of serving. But they furnish dietaries 
which compel one to believe that the 
food usually, or at least often, supplied, 
is by no means up to a modern standard, 
is not a “balanced ration,” containing in 
proper proportions, the elements neces- 
sary for the human body. The dietaries 
often reveal an excess of stimulant, in 
coffee, too little milk and cereals, too 
much meat. It is not unusual to read 
that idle prisoners are fed meat two or 
even three times a day. The whole mat- 
ter should be placed in the hands of a 
medical commission in each state, with 
power to fix a standard diet, adapted to 
the climate, the season, the activity, the 
age and the sex of prisoners. Speaking 
with all due respect of county officials 
they are not usually competent persons 
to draw up a dietary for prisoners of any 
kind. 

The customary mode of serving food 
is revolting and demoralizing and often 
dangerous to health. It would seem 
that the average county authorities think 
that anything is good enough for a pris- 
oner, and that the word “prisoner” prac- 
tically means a condemned criminal. 

There are grave doubts about the wis- 
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dom of permitting friends of prisoners 
to bring them food. It is difficult to 
prevent the surreptitious introduction of 
tools for escape and even weapons of 
assault in the food. All the hygienic 
rules of a well-ordered establishment are 
disturbed by this permission; discipine 
is made more difficult, because of the 
partiality shown favored persons. The 
state should furnish suitable food to each 
prisoner and no_ outside interference 
should be permitted. Differences of food 
may properly be made with various 
classes of prisoners—as persons waiting 
trial, convicted misdemeanants, prisoners 
under disciplinary punishment, children 
and women. It is scandalous when a 
sheriff or his friends are permitted to 
make money by trading with prisoners. 

It is believed that food is generally 
sufficient, sometimes excessive in quan- 
tity; but that in variety, balance of ele- 
ments of nutrition, and mode of serving, 
serious reforms and state central control 
are much needed. 


_ CLOTHING AND BEDS 


The supposed brevity of term in a 
county jail and the fact that many in- 
mates are simply in temporary deten- 
tion, awaiting trial, are factors influenc- 
ing public care for clothing. The jail 
differs, in these respects, from a state 
convict prison or reformatory. In jails 
(as distinguished from local houses of 
correction, work houses and _ penitenti- 
aries), there is no thought of uniforms. 
The prisoner wears his own outer cloth- 
ing as a matter of course, unless it is 
absolutely too tattered and filthy even for 
the society of a jail. 

The questions on the jail schedules 
which called for data, relating to clothing, 
were: “Underclothing changed how 
often?” and “Does county furnish under- 
clothing?” The general rule seems to be 
that underclothing is changed once a 
week. The custom of supplying or not 
supplying underclothes differs not only 
from state to state, but from county to 
county in the same state. It would prob- 
ably be approximately correct to say that 
usually the county authorizes giving un- 
derclothing when it is imperatively re- 
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quired for health and decency, and that 
the prisoner is required to furnish his 
own underclothing when he is able to. 
Naturally the authorities vary consider- 
ably in their judgment of what is nec- 
essary and in their generosity to poor 
prisoners. Only central state regulation, 
supervision and control could secure rea- 
sonable and uniform treatment of in- 
mates. At present, the replies received 
by the jail committee reveal inequality 
and partiality which shock the sense of 
equity and justice. 

The conditions relating to beds, bed- 
ding and cell furniture may be consid- 


ered together. The questions asked 
were: “Kind of beds?”, “Kind and 
cleanliness of bedding?”’, “Bedding 


washed how often?” “Other furniture?” 

Spartan simplicity reigns in the furni- 
ture of cells—a table, a chair, an iron 
frame hinged to swing against the wall 
or a canvas hammock, occasionally a 
shelf and a mirror. Often we must im- 
agine bunk over bunk, in the same cell 
or cage, crowded until the horrors of 
stench and suffocation are indescribable. 
Simplicity is desirable; there is no call 
for luxury; but there is no reason or 
fairness in subjecting unconvicted citi- 
zens to dirt and crowding and thus pun- 
ishing them more severely than the felons 
sent to a state prison, and that even be- 
fore trial, while they are legally and pre- 
sumptively innocent. 

So far as could be learned, the prison- 
ers rarely suffer from cold, since the 
building, in cold weather, is usually ar- 
tificially heated, and light bed covers are 
adequate. 

It must be confessed that jailers should 
not hastily be blamed for the dirty condi- 
tion of blankets, coverlets and sheets, of 
which many inspectors report. The 
clothing of vagrants, tramps, inebriates 
after debauch and of disorderly women, 
is not often immaculate, and very fre- 
quently is densely inhabited. The board- 
ing houses and dens from which many 
come are alive with vermin and charged 
with germs of communicable disease. 
The life habits of many prisoners are on 
a level with those of savages, with a cer- 
tain civilized refinement in the art of 
accumulating the conditions of disease. 
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We are often told that the prisoners are 
‘graciously permitted to wash their own 
bed covers, inside the jail, when the dirt 
becomes unendurable. When the bath 
tub is the only laundry, the chance of 
spreading disease is increased. 

But under an open jail system, the 
filthiest, vilest prisoner punishes and tor- 
‘tures those who have not yet sunk to his 
level; for the vermin crawl from him to 
others and the stench from his dirty bed- 
ding defiles all other cells and corridors. 
Under an isolation cell system, this could 
be prevented; with the open structure 
practically universal, it is impossible to 
prevent it. This condition is true of the 
lockups of many cities as well. 

_ What can you look for in cells where 
unclean persons roll in their beds, both 
day and night, often lying down with 
clothing and shoes on? Cleanliness 
would be a miracle, and therefore it is 
rare. The best the visitor dares to write 
is “The bedding is fairly clean, consider- 
ing the situation.” The situation is vile. 

There is no information in the sched- 
ules about the methods of cutting hair 
and shaving faces; but enough has been 
seen and heard to convince us that at 
this point there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities of conveying disease. 


CLEANLINESS OF BUILDING 


One of the questions asked in the 
schedule was: “Cleanliness of building?” 
In respect to corridor floors and walls, 
and the halls leading to the jail, the jailer 
has a better chance and more control; 
and therefore the most frequent answer 
was that these parts of the building were 
clean. Possibly, in a few cases, there 
was a special revival of scrubbing, white- 
washing and painting, in anticipation of 
a visit of some distinguished lady or 
gentleman, representing a learned pro- 
fession and the Prison Association; but 
this was not common. The floors and 
walls of most jails inspected were toler- 
ably clean, so far as the naked eye could 
-see. None of the visitors reported the 
use of an immersion lens microscope, in 
‘his examination of the scrapings of floors 
and walls. The bacteriologist, alone, 
‘could render a strictly scientific verdict. 
County officials generally do not pro- 
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fess to be bacteriologists ; but a state cen- 
tral board of supervision might well take 
up the study by employing an agent with 
fortified eyes. Some of the most danger- 
ous and numerous enemies of humanity 
are not detected by a casual visitor, and 
do not affect the sense of smell. 


VENTILATION 


The visitor was requested to report of 
the jail: “How ventilated?’ The an- 
swers are not often satisfactory and this 
is not surprising. Ventilation is a com- 
plicated subject. The adequate and con- 
stant supply of fresh air depends on sev- 
eral factors: the cubic contents of an 
inhabited space, the number of persons 
residing in this space, the methods of in- 
flux and exit, the character of the air 
outside the edifice and in the cellar, the 
methods of setting up currents as by open 
grates or fans. The art of ventilation 
and the hygienic necessity for it are not 
always understood even among educated 
people. Science is not yet popular, nor 
well taught in schools; and science is 
supposed to be too good for “jail birds.” 
So long as the superstitious dread of 
“night air” fastens down windows in 
palaces, and so long as tuberculous chil- 
dren cough out bacilli behind double glass 
windows of mansions, what can we look 
for in jails? The answers are often 
vague. Mention is made of windows, 
rarely of ventilating pipes from cell 
through roof. But are the windows 
open? Are the pipes stopped up with 
newspapers “to prevent draughts ?” We 
do not know. We cannot trust to instinct 
and the sense of smell. The most deadly 
bacteria are odorless, as well as invisible 
to the unaided eye. A state bacterio- 
logist or sanitarian would examine the 
air with microscope and other instru- 
ments of precision, and he would order 
changes, dictated not by local politics, but 
by the universal demands of science. 


HEAT, LIGHT AND WATER 


Each visitor was asked to report on 
how the jail was heated. The replies 
indicate, so far as can be judged, that 
the heating is generally adequate’ As 
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house, often in the same yard, the one 
steam heating plant provides warmth in 
cold weather for sheriff’s or jailer’s resi- 
dence, for the jail and for the court rooms 
and county offices. 

Another question was: “How lighted?” 
The question was not well put; the 
special inquiry was not thought to ask 
about sunlight, and the usual answer re- 
lated only to the minor matter of arti- 
ficial light for evenings. It is very in- 
teresting to note the large number of 
jails using electric light, even in villages. 
This light which does not defile the air 
and is cooler in summer can be better 
controlled by the jailer. 

The plans of the jails reveal what the 
answers do not, for the places of win- 
dows are often shown. So far as can be 
judged from the plans and descriptions, 
the window space may be large enough, 
but the position of windows in relation to 
cells is inexcusably bad. It is impossible 
to furnish adequate sunlight in cells 
with the customary style of building. 

The very structure of the ordinary 
jail is radically wrong and offends 
against the laws of health. From ocean 
to ocean one uniform plan has been 
slavishly copied from bad models,—a 
cage of cells surrounded by a corridor. 
Into this corridor are emptied the foul 
breath and foul language of the occupants 
of darkened cells. It becomes a common 
reservoir of deadly elements. The light 
of windows and the pure outer air do 
not enter the cell directly, but only 
through this corridor. No man builds 
a pig-pen or a hen-coop on such a mon- 
strous plan. The jailer’s residence, ad- 
joining, always admits sunshine and air 
directly into each sleeping and living 
room. 

The water supply of the typical jail 
is supplied from the city, town or village 
water works, whatever they may be. But 
frequently this water needs to be steri- 
lized to be safe for drinking purposes. 
On this point there is not sufficient in- 
formation; and the problem is one for 
special investigation. Here again, a 
scientific inspection by a central state 
sanitary authority, with vigilant super- 
vision and rigid control are imperatively 
demanded. Local supervision and regu- 
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lation are farcical. There is too much 
faith placed in filters; boiling the drink- 
ing water is seldom, if ever, mentioned. 


IN REGARD TO SEWAGE 


The questions asked were: 


a 
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“Closets? — 


How many? Condition; Are night buck- — 


ets used? Condition of plumbing? Kind 
of sewerage? Condition?” 


One remark in the reports requires _ 
It is occasionally announced, ~ 


comment. 
with a note 6f boastful pride, that the 
building is clean and the closets sani- 
tary and that “disinfectants are freely 
used.” The highest medical authority 
can be quoted as saying that the smell 
of carbolic acid or chloride of lime is 
suspicious; for where plenty of hot water 
and soap is used, and where sunshine 
and air freely play in every corner, and 
where the plumbing is perfect, disin- 
fectants are not needed. 


BATHING 


“Are there bath tubs or showers? 
Number? Where located? Condition? 
Bathe how often?” These were the 
“cleanliness” questions asked. 

It is generally conceded by public 
sanitary authorities that the bath tub, in 
a promiscuous crowd of persons, many 


of them having venereal skin diseases, is 


a vehicle of contagion which ought to be 
abolished. The shower bath, passing 
warm water over a well soaped man, on 
a well drained cement floor, is more 
effective and far less dangerous. It costs 
less to supply warm water. Yet the re- 
ports seem to show that there are very 
few shower baths in our jails, and that 
where any facilities are provided, they 
are tubs which are easily made dirty and 
dangerous, and which are hard to keep 
really clean and safe. 


EXERCISE AND RECREATION 


Almost all the reports record the 
dull, monotonous, maddening tramp of 
prisoners aimlessly walking up and down 
the corridor in the county jails of our 
land. Of course this tramp is not at the 
specific command of the jailers; the 
slouching march over the same dead level 
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of stone floor is the only means of exer- 
cise, and in that sense is compulsory. 
In Francois Coppée’s story, Le Coupable, 
we have a vivid and dramatic picture of 
the physical and psychical effects of this 
irrational, aimless, maddening form of 
exercise. 

The problem of exercise cannot be 
separated from that of occupation and 
industry. To some slight extent the de- 
plorable situation is partly relieved by 
the fact that trusties are sometimes set 
to work on lawns or other outside work; 
that here and there a stone pile furnishes 
rude music and the faint hint of useful 
labor; and that generally the prisoners 
must give a few minutes of their tedious 
days to making beds and cleaning floors. 

But let anyone of us imagine himself 
waiting, perhaps for many months, per- 
haps even for years, with no exercise but 
the tramp, tramp in the close and dark 
corridor of a county jail! It is the path 
straight to lunacy. Why not have walled 
yards in the open air, partly sheltered 
from rain, covered over with steel wire 
to prevent escape? It is simple; it is 
easy; it is human justice; it is social 
interest and wisdom. But it is rarely 
thought of. Anyone who has seen for- 
eign jails of the better sort knows how 
easy it would be to correct this defect. 

A certain amount of diversion is neces- 
sary for sanity, especially with idle men. 
In a very few jails some attention has 
been paid to this matter. When Mr. 
Whitman was jailer in Cook county, 
Illinois, he developed some interesting 
plans in connection with his Moral Im- 
provement Association and his library. 
We fear that the reading of prisoners 
and their conversation are seldom helpful 
to character. Card playing is the uni- 
versal resource for passing the dull and 
anxious waking hours; it is better than 
nothing and probably aids mental sanity ; 
but too much of it is stupid and stup- 
efying. 

Of medical care of prisoners, we 
learned little from the schedules, chiefly 
because no specific question called for 
information. In a few large urban Jails 
a ward is set apart for a hospital. Occa- 
sionally it is reported that a physician, 
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paid by the county, makes regular visits 
or comes at call. 


CONDITIONS OF CROWDING 


The facts about crowding are fully 
and clearly brought out iri the schedules, 
which called for answers to the ques- 
tions: ‘‘Number of cells? For Men? 
For Women? Size (of cells)? Where 
are children kept? Inmates present— 
men, women, boys, girls?” 

Here we have to do with population 
and its crowding with reference to health. 
It is evident that a crowded jail or a 
crowded quarter of a jail must have 
vitiated air, must depress vitality, must 
increase tendencies to low vice and hence 
physical and moral degeneration. 

All stages of occupation of space are 
reported, from the entirely empty rural 
institution, in a prohibition county of 
Kansas, where the only inmate was a 
man who had kept a “blind pig,” to the 
ill-smelling city jails, where, at times, the 
cells are packed at night like the lower 
deck of a slave ship, and where the corri- 
dors afford scant room for the crowd of 
men who swarm in them during the day. 
An average for the whole country would 
mean nothing. A few illustrations of 
jails, where conditions cry out for reform, 
would be more instructive. 

The standard of crowding is that a 
cell is crowded when it contains more 
than one inmate. Here are some exam- 
ples from jails in urban counties: 

In Birmingham, Alabama (first in alpha- 
betical order of states), we find reported, 
240 men in seventy-two cells and twenty-five 
women in ten cells. The cells are eight by 
nine feet. -There was one boy. 

In Los Angeles, California, there were 135 
men in eighty-eight cells; there were thirty 
cells designed for four men each and forty- 
eight cells designed for two men each; eight 
by eight feet and eight by six feet. 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, there were 
fifty-five men in nineteen cells, and four 
women in one cell room. 

In Stockton, California, there were “six 
drunks” in one cell, fifteen by eighteen feet 
and forty-six prisoners in twenty-six cells. 

In Washington, D. C., the total capacity 
claimed by the authorities was 320; while 
the total population was 474—a bad example 


for the capital city of the nation. 
In Chicago, Illinois, there were 434 men 
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in 368 cells, with thirty-nine boys in a con- 
gregation by themselves. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, there were 143 
men in 135 cells; sixteen women in fourteen 
cells. There were two boys, and children 
are kept in the women’s department. 

In Terre Haute, Ind., there were seventy- 
three men in twelve cells; and the visitor 
says there may have been 110 at a time in 
this jail. 

’ In Marion, Iowa, a small jail, built with 
four cells for men, had twenty men. 

No jail in Kansas is reported as crowded; 
is that because it is virtually a prohibition 
state? But the jails of Kansas are not 
models. Rural and village jails usually have 
space enough for health, but they are among 
the worst for vile familiarities of associa- 
tion. The ordinary standard for judging 
whether a jail is crowded or not is too bad 
for a stable or cow shed, much less for 
human beings. This common standard is 
that so long as men can find room in bunk, 
hammock or on stone floor, with a news- 
paper for a mattress, that the place is 
spacious enough. This is manslaughter. 

The modern, up-to-date, scientific standard 
‘is that each prisoner, awaiting trial, must 
have a'decent and spacious cell to himself, 
without corrupting and degrading contact 
with criminals; and that when two inmates 
are in company, there is crowding in the 
hygienic and moral sense. Judged by this 
modern standard, almost every jail reported 
to us requires to be rebuilt on a new plan; 
almost all are liable to be crowded, if there 
are more than two or three prisoners at one 
time. 


OCCUPATION OF PRISONERS 


The inmates of jails are chiefly of two 
classes, those awaiting trial and convicted 
misdemeanants. Sometimes there are 
tramps and abnormals. It is not neces- 
sary to offer proof to the American 
Prison Association that useful work is a 
necessary condition of physical and moral 
soundness. We already know that the in- 
mates of our jails are generally idle. In 
certain places there is some attempt to 
connect a stone pile or some makeshift 
and make-believe employment with a jail, 
—largely for the discouragement of 
tramps. 

In 143 jails no occupation is reported 
for men and in 155 jails women are said 
to be entirely idle. In twenty-six jails 
the men do a little housework, and in 
thirty-three the women help with cook- 
ing, scrubbing and other routine tasks. 
Perhaps many of the men and women re- 
ported idle may be required to keep their 
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cells in some kind of order, though this 


‘is not reported in the’schedules. In seven 


jails the women do sewing. Workshops 
for men are mentioned in seven jails. 
City prisoners are worked in chain gangs 
in two prisons in Colorado, and in three 
other jails work on streets or roads is 
mentioned. Idleness is the rule. In only 
two jails could we find any custom of 
encouraging labor by payment of graiu- 
ities or wages. In Maine, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania some 
systematic arrangement for industries is 
made. 

Under the present jail system and the 
laws relating to jail population, we are 
satisfied no considerable improvement 
can be made. The disease is too deep 
to be cured by mild remedies. The ordi- 
nary term of imprisonment of convicted 
misdemeanants, vagrants and inebriates 
is too short for any sort of industrial 
training or systematic production. The 
local county jail has too small a popu- 
lation to justify systematic arrangements 
for rational and productive employment 
under competent direction. ~ 

A careful study of the situation in all 
parts of the land has long ago driven 
many to the conclusion that we must 
have district labor colonies or workhouses 
for those convicted of offenses, and that 
the term of degenerates must be at least — 
two years, if we really intend to fit them — 
for useful lives. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Useful labor and good company are 
two of the most essential factors in form- 
ing a good character ; idleness and vicious 
companions inevitably destroy fitness for 
social conduct. 

The investigation has. brought  to- 
gether all the essential facts relating to 
the conduct of prisoners with one an- 
other. Under present conditions and laws 
the county jail must provide for males 
and females; children, youths and adults ; 
first offenders, habitual criminals, vaga- 
bonds, prostitutes;. witnesses .held for 
their testimony; poor debtors, whose 


crime is their poverty; idiots, imbeciles, 


insane, epileptics; persons arrested on 
suspicion and apoplectics whom the sapi- 
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ent policeman could not distinguish from 
drunkards. All these are often under 
one roof and management, in a building 
so built that cries and whispers travel 
along a corridor with cages open at the’ 
side. 

It is a strong temptation to specify par- 
ticular cities where nameless abuses ex- 
ist; where vile men find their way to the 
door behind which prostitutes stand; 
where little children are kept in rooms 
with polluted and diseased adults; where 
a thoughtless lad is thrust by the hand 
of our country’s law into the school of 
vice and crime, taught by trained scoun- 
drels; where a girl for venial fault is 
shut up to her damnation for a night 
with some strumpet; where a poor in- 
sane victim of brain disorder howls all 
night in company with ruffians; where 
an honest fellow, unable to pay a fine for 
a spree, is locked in with burglars and 
thieves. These are not pictures from 
novels; they are bald, prosaic facts set 
down by honest eye witnesses in answer 
to printed questions. 

We have inquired, just now, how 
prisoners help one another to perdition by 
association in idleness. 

What does the state do to furnish 
counteracting influence of a higher char- 
acter? What is the church doing in re- 
membrance of Him who said, “I was in 
prison and ye came unto Me?” 

We asked the visitors to inquire and 
answer these specific questions: “Read- 
ing matter? Religious services?” 

Some sort of reading material is sup- 
plied in 253 jails, and none is reported in 
twenty-five. Mention is made of visitors 
in seven jails. Religious services, in all 
degrees of regularity and efficiency, are 
held in 183 jails; while in eighty-eight 
no sort of exercises of this class is known. 
Generally these influences are entirely 
inadequate. 


ADMINISTRATION 


It was not necessary to ask the visitors 
to describe the system of official admin- 
istration of county jails, for that we find 
in the laws of the states to which we have 
given as much attention as time per- 
mitted. The system is fairly uniform 
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and is familiar to the American Prison 
Association. The county commission 
represents the taxpayers in making regu- 
lations and caring for public buildings. 
Ultimately, as elective officers, they must 
obey their masters, and so they reflect 
the popular opinion of the county,—its 
knowledge and its ignorance, its wisdom 
and its meanness, its humanity and its 
brutal indifference. Sometimes, let us 
hope, they make some efforts to educate 
their masters; but that is slow work, and 
a very important part of their duty is to 
exploit their office while they hold it. 
Full praise is given to commissioners 
who try to know and to do their duty. 
Only the other kind has any reason to 
wince at our description of reported 
facts. 

The sheriff is also elected by the people. 
—so it is set down in the law. The in- 
side facts, as told in confidence by “the 
county chairman,” often have the appear- 
ances of a selection by a “ring.” Some- 
times the sheriff is jailer—the rule in 
rural communities; sometimes he is a 
boss and hires a jailer. The method is. 
indifferent. The essential fact which 
concerns us is that the state law against 
crime is not executed by state officials 
but by local officials. Is this logical? Is. 
it safe? 

One innocent-looking question was 
asked: “In and out fee?” Some of the 
visitors did not understand the question ; 
they had never studied the “fee vs. 
salary” controversy, or it had been set- 
tled long ago in their neighborhood. We 
turned up plenty of ugly testimony to 
the effect that when a county sheriff is 
paid for his services, in fees, rather than 
by salary, he must have the sturdy virtue 
of a Cromwell or a Lincoln to preserve 
his soul in a state of grace. Most county 
sheriffs are too honest to pretend to know 
what a “state of grace” signifies. That 
much is to their credit! But a system is 
being attacked, not particular individuals, 
unless they defend the old system; then 
they come out in the open as public 
enemies. 

The testimony from all parts of the 
land demonstrates that the system tends 
to injustice, to false imprisonment, to 
delay of trials, to plunder of the public 
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treasury, coming and going, in and out, 
to partisan corruption, to official robbery, 
to the defilement of the character of the 
agents of justice. 


DISCIPLINE WITHIN JAILS 


Explicit mention of self-government 
among prisoners, with some degree of 
control by the jail authorities, is found 
in several jails of the western and south- 
ern states. The self-government is some- 
times called the “Kangaroo Court”; 
whether it was imported from the British 
South Pacific colonies, along with other 
strange marsupial animals, information 
has not been discovered. It seems to be 
an American revival of a vicious old 
English custom; its persistence is 
thought, by experts, to be a proof of the 
incapacity of the authorities to govern 
as their duty requires, and as one more 
evidence that the crowding of offenders 
and suspects, of all grades, in one hall, 
gives power of tyranny to the basest 
bullies of the herd. This singular and 
dangerous institution must be discussed 
by itself with further facts. 

A collection of rules for the conduct 
of prisoners by courts, commissioners 
and other authorities has been made. 
These cover the care of cells, cleanliness, 
order, propriety and personal treatment 
of officers and fellow prisoners. These 
rules are enforced by penalties. Usually 
the disciplinary punishments are graded 
according to the offense and the attitude 
of the prisoner. In eighty-three jails 
special punishment cells or dungeons are 
used; in two the offender is handcuffed 
to the door of his cell; in eleven jails 
reprimand or loss of privileges may be 
applied; in six the diet is restricted; in 
eight the offender is confined in his cell 
and not allowed to walk in the corridor ; 
in one jail work is prescribed; in four- 
teen the measures are not specified; in 
one the lighter penalties are applied by 
the prisoners’ court; in sixty-one jails 
no punishment seems to be employed. 
Here also is a large subject for special 
treatment. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS 


Some of the requirements. cannot be 
met simply by changes in the structure 
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Floor Plan of Cell Room in Women’s De- 
partment, House of Correction, Chicago. A 
Closet and a Window in Each Cell, 
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Floor Plan of North Cell House in the Men’s 
Department. House of Correction, Chicago. 
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INTERIOR OF WOMEN’S CELL ROOM, HOUSE OF CORRECTION, CHICAGO. 
One of the few jails having a cell room on the inside corridor plan, allowing light and 
air in each cell. = 


and administration of the jail itself. 
Modern conditions and knowledge call 
for radical changes in laws and in the 
entire state system of correction and 
punishment. But some of the improve- 
ments demanded could be made at once 
in any county by an enlightened public 


and a vigorous county board. 

I. The jail must be strong and safe. 
There are architects and jail builders who 
can easily and economically construct a jail 
to meet these conditions. 

II. The jail should be so built and its 
affairs so administered that the health of 


prisoners and officers shall not be impaired. 
Among the conditions of health are: 

(1) A sufficient supply of simple, whole- 
some food. The best way would be to have 
the dietaries regulated by a state commis- 
sion of physicians. Laymen have not the 
knowledge to arrange balanced rations, suit- 
able for all classes of prisoners. Local physi- 
cians may be authorized to direct diet, in the 
absence of a state commission. 

(2) Clean underclothing is essential to 
health, and it should be furnished by the 
county if the prisoner is too poor to pay for 
it. This underclothing should be washed in 
a laundry and not in bath tubs, as sometimes 
occurs. 


THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION, CHICAGO. 
One window to every cell with an exercise and recreation space in the foreground. 
A high wall surrounds the building, making exercise possible in the jail yard. 
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(3) The bedding should be clean when 
furnished and kept clean; no prisoner should 
lie on his bed in the day time, unless sick, 
in which case he should be in a hospital 
ward. 

(4) Ventilation should be secured by pro- 
viding a large cell, with a window opening 
directly to the outside air; and the air 
should be renewed constantly by forced cur- 
rents through pipes to the roof from each 
cell. 

(5) Each cell should be heated from a 
central system and the foul air removed by 
forced drafts. The air of one cell should 
never be breathed by any one, save the single 
occupant of that cell. 

(6) Lighting. For artificial light, elec- 
tricity is best, because it does not foul the 
air; in summer it does not heat the cell, and 
it is most easily controlled by the officers 
on guard. 

Natural light is necessary to purify the 
air and destroy bacteria, and it should come 
into the cell directly from the outside. A 
cell without sunlight is a center of infection 
for the whole jail. ” 

(7) The drinking water should be an- 
alyzed by competent experts, and, if neces- 
sary, boiled to prevent intestinal disease. 
Filters are generally dangerous. 

(8) The waste water, with human ex- 
crementitious matter, should be disposed of 
through approved plumbing drains and 
sewers. Cesspools are dangerous, as well as 


disgusting. Night buckets cannot be kept 
clean. 
(9) Provisions for bathing should be 


made by means of shower baths, in screened 
compartments, and the waste water conveyed 
by cement floors to the sewer. Tubs are 
means of communicating venereal and other 
diseases. 

(10) Provisions should be made for at 
least one-half hour’s exercise, daily, in the 
open air. Still better, if convicted prisoners 
must be retained, by some useful industry 
in the open air or in well ventilated sheds 
or rooms. 

(11) Recreations are essential to health 
if prisoners are held for some months. 

(12) ‘A jail should be provided with a 
hospital ward for the sick, or with special 
cells. A physician should call, at least once 
a week, to inspect sanitary conditions and 
should be ready to give advice and aid to 
the sick at all times, at the expense of the 
county where the prisoner cannot pay. 

(13) The prisoners should not be crowded, 
for crowding vitiates the air and increases 
peril from contagious and infectious diseases. 
Hach prisoner should be in a cell alone. 

III. Occupation. Idleness is injurious to 
health and morals of the prisoner and bur- 
dens the public. Prisoners awaiting trial 
should have an opportunity of working for 
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wages; and, if convicted persons must, for a 
time, be kept in jail, they should be com- 
pelled to work at some useful and productive 
industry. 

IV. Personal Contacts of Prisoners. 

1. Classes of persons who should never be 
placed in a jail or a lockup. The sick, those 
suffering from sunstroke or apoplexy, the 
insane, the feeble minded, the epileptic,— 
all who are abnormal or ill,—should be sent 
to a hospital, never to a prison. 

Boys and girls who have committed some 
offence, or who are in trouble, should be sent 
to a detention home and placed under the 
care of school officers. 

First offenders and many drinking men 
who are now committed to jail on sentences 
might better be disposed of by suspending 
the execution of their sentences, on condition 
that they secure employment, use their earn- 
ings for the support of their families and 
keep out of vicious company. If the court has 
a probation officer, the man should be placed 
under his supervision. If there is no proba- 
tion officer, he should be required to report 
to the court, or to some person designated 
by it, at stated periods. If work on public 
roads is in progress, it might furnish employ- 
ment for men released on suspended sen- 
tence. 

Every convicted person, the moment sen- 
tence is pronounced, should be taken imme- 
diately to the proper reformatory, peniten- 
tiary, district workhouse or labor colony. 
Thus the number of persons in county jails 
in idleness would be greatly reduced. 

3. Only persons charged with serious 
offenses and crimes and awaiting trial would 
be left in the county jail; and each prisoner 
would be saved from contamination by being 
placed in a cell so constructed that he could 
not see nor converse with any other prisoner; 
but he would be under the watch and influ- 
ence of proper persons appointed by the au- 
thorities. 

V. Outside influences. Suitable provisions 
should be made, in the character of sheriffs, 
jailers and guards, and by visitors from with- 
out, to influence the prisoners in confinement 
by conversation, reading and proper recrea- 
tions. 


VI. Administration. All officers who come 
in contact with prisoners should be paid 
adequate salaries; and the fee system should 
be abolished as a source of corruption and 
injustice. No one who has to deal with 
prisoners should be permitted to sell them 
food or luxuries. f 


VII. Discipline. Rules of conduct of 
prisoners should be drawn up by a state 
central authority to prevent arbitrary treat- 
ment of prisoners. Disciplinary measures 
should be defined and limited by the same 
authority. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


Planning for a New Columbus—Newarlk’s Shade Tree Commission— 
Playground Dinner at Washington-— Somerville’s Garden Contests 


FOR THE STATION PLAZA 


Congress having appropriated $100,000 for 
a memorial to Christopher Columbus, it has 
been decided to erect it on the plaza iu front 
of Washington’s splendid new Union Station. 
The memorial will be an arch. The decision 
has been reached after consultation with Mr. 
Burnham, the architect of the station and 
the head of the Washington Commission. 


TAG DAY FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


The last day of February was tag day 
in Dallas, Texas. This was by proclamation 
of the mayor. All the citizens played tag 
and everybody, it was hoped, would become 
“it” for the benefit of the playgrounds. But 
no one had to be “it” more than once. A 
large number of persons was authorized to 
collect money for the establishment of a 
playground, and when a person contributed 
—he was to be held up for no definite sum— 
a tag was pinned to his coat bearing the 
words, “I am tagged to help the children of 
Dallas.” Those who obtained the tags were 
immune from further solicitation. Of course, 
by afternoon no one wanted to be seen in 
the streets without one. 


DETROIT IMPROVEMENTS 


Mayor Thompson of Detroit has discover- 
ed about seventy vacant Jots in various 
parts of the city, the owners of which he 
hopes can be induced to allow their use as 
summer playgrounds. He has further rec- 
ommended a new bath house on the west 
side, a new bridge to Belle Isle, additional 
dock facilities at that great park, and a 
riverside drive from Owen park to Cadieux 
road. A paper which opposes him politi- 
cally, admits that it can find no fault with 
such recommendations. These ‘are things 
that have simply got to come,” it says, “and 
the sooner the better.” 


PLANS FOR COLUMBUS 


The report of the Columbus, Ohio, Plan 
Commission has been made public. It is is- 
sued in beautiful form with many illustra- 
tions—drawings, plans, photographs, and per- 
spectives. The commission, which has been at 
work for a year, succeeds in making plans 
that would remodel Columbus into a very 
imposing and beautiful capital city for the 
state of Ohio. It would also be a better 
city in which to live, for an important part 
of the plan is its provision of ample parks 
and their connections, developing these with 


due regard for the social needs of an indus- 
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trial community. The report contains a his- 
tory of the movement which led to the com- 
mission’s appointment, a chapter on general 
suggestions, the park plan, an ambitious 
scheme for a mall and court of honor, 
stretching from the state house to a point 
beyond the river, and a plan for a municipal 
civic center. There is no idea that all the 
recommendations will be carried out at 
once; but the park needs of Columbus are 
so urgent that it is hoped that some of that 
portion of the plan at least will be promptly 
executed. The commission, which is com- 
posed of eastern men, was employed by the 
Board of Public Service. 


CARING FOR STREET TREES 


With the increasing appreciation of the 
necessity for scientific care for the street 
trees of cities and towns, there is developing 
—in leaflet and pamphlet—an interesting, if 
fragmentary, literature on the subject. To 
this the well organized, and earnestly active 
Shade Tree Commission of Newark, N. J., 
has made important contributions. These 
include a city map on which are shown the 
streets that are in the care of the commis- 
sion and the variety of trees that is planted 
on each, a leaflet giving most elaborate direc- 
tions for planting and care, and a pamphlet 
that contains this matter and a great deal 
more besides—the ordinances, the lists of 
trees and shrubs in use, the arguments for 
street tree care, an account of the insect 
enemies of trees and how to deal with them. 

The relative extent to which Newark has. 
gone into this matter is indicated by the re- 
port which shows that for 1906, $15,448.21 
was expended “for the planting, protection 
and care of trees on the streets.” For this: 
sum nearly twenty-five hundred trees were 
planted, on forty-six streets; the trees on 
twenty-four streets were pruned; and the 
trees on 183 streets were sprayed or other- 
wise especially treated for insects. With 
this sort of work in progress every year, 
it would not take long to put the streets of 
a city in first-class condition as to trees— 
and how much that would mean for the com- 
munity! 

An interesting development of this winter, 
reported by the Shade Tree Commission of 
Plainfield, is its co-operation with the Char- 
ity Organization Society, the commission 
having trees that are cut down, or large dead 
limbs which have been removed from trees, 
taken to the wood yard which is maintained 
by the society, where their cutting up fur- 
nishes work for the unemployed. This is: 
economic co-operation. 
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PLAYGROUND DINNER 


The playground dinner held in Washing; 
ton last month was a notable event. Tne 
speakers included the British ambassador, 
Judge Lindsey of Denver, Commissioner Mac- 
farland, and Major Sylvester of Washington. 

On the menu cards was the now famous 
phrase, “The child without a playground is 
the father of the man without a JOD: ae 
appeals of the speakers were based, however, 
on a higher plane than this—on moral, phy- 
sical and civic arguments, with scant men- 
tion of the economic. It ig hardly practi- 
«able to quote much from the addresses, 
and for the most part the arguments are fa- 
miliar. Ambassador Bryce struck a new 
note, however, that perhaps was just a little 
out of harmony, for he talked of a play- 
ground which was beautiful and had nature 
in it rather than of a bare space in which 
is gymnastic apparatus, sandpiles, a wading 
pool and a Shelter. But there will be some 
who will be glad to have attention called 
to the need of this other and lovelier kind 
of playground. The substance of his ad- 
dress has been published in this magazine. 
‘Commissioner Macfarland of the district, 
made a good point in saying that the only 
possible objection to the playground move- 
ment was its name. If the playground had 
been called ‘“‘the outdoor school,’ the term 
would have been more accurate and there 
would have been, he thought, less scep- 
rticism and misunderstanding to overcome. 


‘GARDEN CONTESTS 


Through the kindness of Miss Edith M. 
Whitmore, of Lynn, Mass., there has been 
sent to this department an account of the 
‘garden contests very successfully conducted 
by the Winter Hill Improvement Associa- 
tion of Somerville, Mass., last year. The 
-significance of the account is not only in its 
chronicle of a gratifying success, but in the 
fact that the story is typical of what has 
been done in many communities, and of 
-what might be done in all. The photographs 


‘on this page illustrate some of the work. 
Miss Whitmore says: 

'‘“In every community which the land spec- 
wlator has had a hand in building, there 
may be found premises, sometimes extending 
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for whole blocks or streets, which are neg- 


lected and shabby. The property, cut up 
into small house lots, is occupied by lessees, 
and the latter decline to expend one moment 
of time or one cent of money to improve it, 
complaining that the landlord does nothing. 
Thus growing indifferent and slovenly, they 
throw waste and litter into yard and street, 
with never a thought that they themselves 
are mainly responsible for the bad appear- 
ance. 

“It was primarily to reach this class of 
people that the Winter Hill Improvement 
Association undertook last year the manage- 
ment of garden contests. The district in 
which contestants could compete for prizes 
was limited to a section in which were many 
contrasting phases of wealth and poverty, 
of civic pride and civic slovenliness; and 
from this nucleus arose a wave of yard and 
street improvement that swept all Somer- 
ville, a city of over seventy thousand people, 
within a five-cent fare of Boston. The popu- 
larity of clean and tidy surroundings and 
well kept streets and gutters was in full 
swing early in the season, and continued, 
with but few lapses, all the year. Gardens 
two miles from the contesting district were 
improved for the first time by the people, 
whereas, the sole adornment previously had 
been left to the chance weed. Everywhere 


was it remarked that the tenement streets 
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os Somerville had never looked so well be- 
ore. 

“Early in April people of naturally tidy 
habits began to talk to their less tidy neigh- 
bors about the contest; and in order to keep 
clean surroundings before their minds by 
means of the contest, many items were put 
in the local papers. This agitation bore 
great results, often proving that many peo- 
ple do not know that they have untidy prem- 
ises, or do not know how to improve them, 
until their attention is called to the fact. 
Every member of the association took part 
in promoting this publicity, and the commit- 
tee made weekly reports through the press. 
Two hundred dollars was offered in prizes, 
forty-five in number, and later eleven more 
were added in subscriptions to two helpful 
outdoor magazines. Circulars, with appli- 
cation blanks, were put into the hands of 
every family residing in the contest district, 
and in a short time seventy-four applications 
had been signed and returned. 

“Tt was wonderful to see on what unprom- 
ising bits of land gardens could be made. 
There were gardens with no natural soil, 
where the owner had brought soil and put 
it on the ledge, often a perpendicular one 
where the soil must be walled in to be held; 
there were gardens reclaimed from old slate 
and stone quarries, from brick yards, from 
tin can and burdock beds; there were gar- 
dens on the sloping surface of jagged rocks, 
where all the soil was held in the crevices, 
and of course there were some gardens that 
might be said to have good sites. Thus the 
way of the contestant was not easy. Yet 
amid some of the most disheartening con- 
ditions there were marvels of horticultural 
and agricultural effect. 
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“Tf the way of the contestant was not easy, 
neither was the way of the committee, but 
many a citizen helped. Not ionly was the 
two hundred dollars raised for prizes; but 
the funds necessary to carry on the work, 
which involved correspondence, printing, 
traveling expenses, the taking of a great 
many pictures, were all met by subscription, 
some of it from people living a great dis- 
tance from the territorial. limits of the con- 
test. The conditions of the contest were 
that no persons who had their premises reg- 
ularly taken care of should be eligible. Thus 
people with extensive grounds and consider- 
able means were barred out, and no extrava- 
gant outlay was possible. Those who did com- 
pete were naturally work-a-day people with 
but little leisure. Tidiness was the one 
great feature, and this tidiness extended to 
entire outside surroundings. Otherwise the 
contestant was left free to cultivate flowers, 
vegetables, or lawn, in whatever place he 
pleased. The variety in topography and the 
diversity of taste among the contestants 
brought about a pleasing variety in the en- 
tire section. A visit to every garden re- 
vealed almost no two that were treated alike. 
Few apparently entered the contest for the 
money there might be in it, although the 
fifty, the twenty-five, the fifteen, and the ten 
dollar prizes were sums worth working for, 
and the entries were about equally divided 
between those who rented and those who 
owned their homes. The things that made 
for the success of the plan were a strong 
altruistic basis, and a committee to conduct 
everything with that end in view; a knowl- 
edge of the needs of the district, and of the 
personnel of the residents and intelligent 
publicity.” 
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Alexander Johnson, Department Editor 


State 


Control with County Custody—Death of Lucius 


Cc. Storrs— New 


York’s Insane—State Board for Virginia—Care of Defectives in New YorK 


AN ELASTIC SYSTEM 


The following letter shows the possibility 
of providing for all the insane, in a pro- 
gressive western state. In addition to the 
control as to buildings and equipment exer- 
cised by the state board over the county 
asylums, there is also complete control as 
to diet, care, occupation, and other treat- 
ment. The system is indeed not really a 
county one. It is a system of state control 
and partial state support with county cus- 
tody. 

To THE EDITOR: 

In a recent comment on the ad- 
vantages of an elastic system you 
spoke of the order issued by this 
board to the authorities of Mil- 


waukee county requiring them to 
build an addition to their county 
asylum to provide for the care of 
chronic insane. 

As this action of the State Board 
of Control is only a small part of 
their activities during the past year 
in securing additional accommoda- 
tions to provide for the growth of 
the insane population in Wisconsin, 
I thought you might be interested 
in knowing about these matters in 
full. 

The law gives to the board the 
power to grant licenses to build, to 
counties which desire to do so under 
such conditions as the board may 
deem best for the interests of the 
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state and county, and under that 
provision of the law licenses have 
been granted during the past year 
to Douglas county to build an 
asylum for chronic insane to accom- 
modate one hundred patients; to 
Barron and to Juneau county to 
build like asylums, the asylum in 
Douglas county to be ready for use 
January 1, 1909, that in Juneau 
county January 1, 1910, and that in 
Barron county January 1, 19 LP. 3 En 
addition to this plans have been 
approved for the enlargement and 
betterment of Dodge County Asy- 
lum, providing for a new con- 
gregate dining room, new central 
heating and ventilating plant and 
an additional cottage providing for 
fifty patients; for the enlargement 
of Iowa County Asylum increasing 
its present accommodations by 
twenty-two single rooms and a 
chapel and amusement room and 
enlarging its dining room; for the 
Fond du Lac County Asylum the 
reconstruction of its dining room, 
arrangements for the installation 
of a complete system of fan ventila- 
tion and additions to the building 
of two cottages each providing for 
fifty patients; also for the addition 
to the Dane County Asylum of a 
new cottage providing for fifty ad- 
ditional patients and for the instal- 
lation of a new system of plumbing, 
sewage and sewage disposal; at the 
Green County Asylum, in accord- 
ance with the request of the board, 
a new complete system of fan ven- 
tilation is to be installed. In ad- 
dition to this, demands have been 
made upon the authorities of Jeffer- 
son county that not later than 1909 
they shall add a cottage providing 
for fifty patients to their county 
asylum. 

The statistics of this office show 
that there has been an annual aver- 
age increase of the chronic insane to 
be cared for in this state of one hun- 
dred sixty, and while such increase 
lasts it will be necessary for this 
board to provide at least one new 
cg@unty asylum each year besides 
occasionally adding extensions of 
new cottages to those already in ex- 
istence. 

These additions and enlargements 
of our county asylum system are 
the principal items showing the ac- 
tivities of our board during the last 
year in relation to the care of the 
insane and there is beside a long 
list of smaller betterments in quite 
a few of the thirty-two county 
asylums already built which need 
not be enumerated here. 

ALLAN D. CONOVER, 
President. 
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LUCIUS C. STORRS 


Lucius C. Storrs has left us. For many 
years he has been secretary of the Board of 
Corrections and Charities of Michigan, and 
he has been a member of the National Con- 
ference for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Storrs was a native of New York, hav- 
ing been born at Buffalo in the year 1837. 
At the breaking out of the Civil War he was 
one of the first volunteers and participated 
in several of the early actions. He went 
to Michigan in the fall of 1861 and occupied 
various business positions quite successfully, 
until in 1885 he became secretary of the 
Board of Corrections and Charities. He 
worked for it most faithfully for twenty- 
two years and died in the harness. For 
some years his health had been failing, and 
he was on a train in the care of his son, 
Dr. Storrs of Minneapolis, en route for Flor- 
ida, where he hoped to recover strength, 
when the end came on January 9, 1908. 

Mr. Storrs was a man of much culture and 
excellent business ability. When he was 
elected secretary of the Board of Charities, 
he applied himself to a study of his work 
and became thoroughly informed on all the 
details of relief and institution management. 
The Michigan board has been one of the 
most useful, and much of the progress of 
that well-managed state is due to its work. 
Probably no board in the country has been 
more conscientious in its duties, the mem- 
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bers having always taken an active, personal 
part in the work of visiting and inspecting 
the institution. Mr. Storrs’s work was al- 
ways closely connected with that of mem- 
bers of the board and they have been 
helped by his wide knowledge, shrewd com- 
mon sense and good business ability to a de- 
gree, which every member is very ready to 
acknowledge. His most distinguishing feat- 
ure was his gentle, urbane and kindly na- 
ture. He was one of the most lovable of 
men. He was as modest and unassuming 
as he was industrious and cultured. In 
fact, he was criticised, on at least one 
occasion, because some special and notable 
features of his work as secretary of the 
Board of Corrections and Charities were not 
made more fully known to the conference. 

Captain Storrs, as he was entitled to be 
called, was a member of the Loyal Legion 
and always wore his button, of which he was 
rightfully proud. He was for many years 
an active working member of the National 
Conference. He was twice elected general 
secretary. For twenty years he was corre- 
spending secretary for Michigan, and he was 
president in 1894 at the meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His presence will be greatly 
missed from the conferences of the future, 
although one of his favorite remarks was to 
call the attention of the rest of us to the 
fact, that there is a constant stream of new 
blood coming to the conference in its new 
and younger men, and that we may be very 
well satisfied to see them take the work off 
our hands and to believe that it will be car- 
ried along, with increasing success, after 
the old guard have answered their final and 
eternal roll call. 


THE INSANE IN NEW YORK 


The State Charities Aid Association has 
made its fifteenth annual report to the 
State Commission in Lunacy. It shows a 
total of 29,093 patients in state hospitals and 
private asyiums on October 1, 1907, which is 
791 more than the previous year. All but 
about 2,000 of these were in thirteen state 
hospitals. Another hospital is hoped for 
‘shortly, as the State Commission was auth- 
orized by the legislature of 1907, to select a 
site in the southeastern part of the state. 
More than half the insane of the state come 
from New York city and Long Island, which 

. furnish over 2,000 more than the state hos- 
'pitals in this district have room for with- 
out crowding. Some of these patients are 
-erowded into the institutions on Ward’s and 
‘Long Island, and some sent to distant hos- 
~pitals where they are separated from their 
relatives and friends. 

‘The report points out the inadequacy of 
-the appropriation for the maintenance of 
the insane this year. The per capita cost 
-last year was $183.83, but the amount avail- 
fable for 1908 will be less than $170.00. for 
‘each patient. Unless more money can be 
-had the. standard of care will have to fall. 
*Probably the number of attendants, who 
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have the immediate care of patients, will be 
reduced. As their wages are fixed by stat- 
ute the only resort is to diminish the force, 
so that those who remain are likely to be 
seriously overworked. It is recommended 
that the attendants should be more largely 
trained for their work. While each state 
hospital has a training school for nurses, 
most of the attendants are neither pupils in 
nor graduates of these schools. The stand- 
ard of the schools is good, but some method 
should be devised whereby larger numbers 
of the attendants should have the advantages 
of them. Each school should have a prin- 
cipal whose special duty should be to con- 
duct the school and to devise courses of 
training adapted to attendants who cannot 
pass the entrance examinations, or who after 
entering are unable to pursue the course. 

It is generally considered that every state 
hospital should have at least half as many 
acres of land as it has patients, but only 
four of them have so much. Outdoor em- 
ployment for patients is essential as a cura- 
tive and remedial agency, and it should be 
provided to the largest extent possible. Many 
of the hospital farms are not so productive 
as they might be, and it is recommended 
that a scientific farmer should be employed 
to visit them and report on methods of im- 
proving them and on methods of increasing 
co-operation among different hospitals 
through the exchange of products. 

Considerable space is given to the second 
annual report of the sub-committee on after 
care of the insane, which assists discharged 
recovered patients. Committees have been 
organized for five of the state hospitals and 
their reports show 1438 cases under super- 
vision during the year. These committees 
co-operate with existing agencies for the help 
of persons needing employment, recuperation 
and relief. They act as intermediaries be- 
tween patients and the agencies, supplement- 
ing the latter by giving assistance that they 
cannot render. Many situations for recov- 
ered patients have been secured through the 
special employment bureau of the Charity 
Organization Society and the Alliance Em- 
ployment Bureau. Some patients have been 
sent to convalescent homes, some boarded 
with private families in the country. In 
addition to work for ex-patients the commit- 
tee does some preventive work. When it 
learns of people who are threatened with 
mental breakdown it endeavors to send them 
to the country for needed rest and change, 
or to do what seems to be needed to prevent 
an attack of mental disease. 

It is still the custom in many parts of 
the state to arrest persons becoming sud- 
denly insane and confine them in jails, sta- 
tion houses or lock-ups. The report calls at- 
tention to the impropriety and injustice of 
treating mentally sick people as disorderly 
persons and criminals. Some of the county 
committees of the association are endeavor- 
ing to have alleged insane sent to hospitals 
or other suitable places until an examination 
can be made of their mental condition. Con- 
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siderable interest has been aroused in this 
matter in Yonkers and Newburgh. 

Reports on all of the thirteen state hos- 
pitals are presented, most of them signed 
by the local visitors who are appointed, on 
nomination by the association, by justices of 
the Supreme Court. These reports show 
the hospitals to be in excellent condition and 
well managed. 


STATE BOARD FOR VIRGINIA 


A State Board of Charities and Correction 
is finally a reality in Virginia. For several 
years the necessity for such a board has 
been a subject of annual discussion in the 
Virginia State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Last fall at the Jamestown Ex- 
position the conference, under the _ presi- 
dency of Dr. William F. Drewry, again de- 
voted considerable time to this subject and 
at the recent session of the Virginia Legis- 
lature a bill was passed creating the board. 
Dr. Drewry was author of the measure 
whose principal provisions follow: 

The board consists of five members to 
serve five years. It is to be appointed 
by the governor and approved by the state 
senate. The members will receive no 
salary except traveling expenses. The board 
as a whole, or a sub-committee, will inspect 
all the state institutions, penitentiary, re- 
formatories, jails, almshouses and all insti- 
tutions having the care of the defective, de- 
linquent or dependent classes and make a 
report once a year to the governor, every 
two years to the legislature, and after such 
inspection to the authorities of the institu- 
tion they inspected. A local board of three 
is appointed by the State Board to inspect 
the local institutions frequently and report 
to the State Board which appoints a sec- 
retary and assistant secretary who are in- 
vested with the powers of inspection. In 
the event of the governor wishing a state 
institution investigated, he can order the 
board to visit it, giving it full power to ex- 
amine witnesses. Except in a case of this 
kind, it is purely an advisory and visitorial 
board. The appropriation to begin with, is 
$5,000 a year. 


CARE OF DEFECTIVES, NEW YORK 


One of the famous long standing contro- 
versies about the care of the feeble-minded 
has been as to whether or not the Empire 
State was the first in the American Union, 
to provide for the care and education of the 
feeble-minded. 

From the earliest history of their care in 
this country, Massachusetts and New York 
have been the leading states in the provision 
for defectives, with the state of Ohio coming 


1A review of a report to the New York state Legisla- 
ture by the commission appointed to select a site for 
the Eastern New York Custodial Asylum. It is sel- 
dom that the reviewer has to deal with such a subject 
as the location of asite for a new state institution, 
when the task is so entirely agreeable and the criti- 
cisms to be made are all favorable, The subject of 
the present review has these very desirable qualities. 
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very close after them. They have been 
doing things, first well, and then better and 
Shortly after the 
splendid Craig Colony for the Epilepties of 
New York was begun, undoubtedly the most 


adequately devised and admirably equipped 


institution for defectives in this country, 
and only equalled in the world, if at all, by 
the mother of them all, at Bielefeld, Ger- 
many, Massachusetts established a colony 
which, for breadth of plan, simplicity of 
plan and adequate provision for its special 
purpose, is one of the most notable in the 
world. 

Now New York comes to the forefront 
again with a plan to care for the feeble- 
minded and epileptic upon a large scale. 
If the great report recently made to the 
legislature of New York, by the commission 
to select a site for the Eastern New York 
State Custodial Asylum, shall be adopted 
by the legislature, the foundation will have 
been laid for an institution which will be 
as notable as Craig Colony, and will surpass 
it in breadth of purpose. 

The report by itself is a very notable 
piece of work. It sets forth so clearly and 
adequately the work to be done, its needs 
and its methods, that if it had no purpose 
beyond its own making, it would have a 
sufficient reason for existence. After quot- 
ing the law which provided for the commis- 
sion, the report gives a careful summary of 
the present provision for the dependent epil- 
eptic and feeble-minded of the state; the 
number of inmates in the four existing in- 
stitutions; the numbers on the waiting 
lists; and the numbers of such persons in 
county and municipal institutions. Then 
follows an estimated census of those need- 
ing care, based on the proportion to the pop- 
ulation of such persons found by the census 
of 1890 and the present population of the 
state by counties. This is followed by the 
results of certain estimates and other fig- 
ures, and the conclusion that there are more 
than sixteen thousand feeble-minded and 
epileptic persons in New York state, in ad- 
dition to those now in the state institution. 
This seems an enormous number, yet the 
figures and estimates upon which this con- 
clusion is based, are worthy of respect. They 
are enforced by references and quotations 
from many authorities. 

Following this estimate of the problem, 
comes a masterly argument in favor of state 
care for all the class, aS a measure of good 
public policy, sanctioned by considerations 
of humanity, of morality, and of real econ- 
omy. This argument is followed in turn 
by a most cogent and convincing setting 
forth of a plea for an enlarged scope for 
the new institution; that it should provide 
not merely for the lowest, or so-called resid- 
ual grades, but that the division between 
it and other institutions should be terri- 
torial, and that it should provide for all 
classes of cases, with proper departmental 
segregation within the institution. There 
is also a corollary to this latter plea, that 
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the other institutions should develop in a 
similar manner and should provide for all 
classes including residuals and those sus- 
ceptible of training, each doing the whole 
work for its own territory. 

The commissioners then suggest a better 
name, “The State Colony,” with a prefix of 
the neighboring town to the site suggested. 
“Haverstraw Stdte Colony,” will be a sim- 
ple, short, yet inclusive denomination. The 
territory whence the inmates are to be 
drawn is considered. The kind of care re- 
quired, the classification of inmates and 
many other points are discussed in an il- 
luminative way. 

Then follows a consideration of the nec- 
essary pliant: first the quantity of land; then 
location; climate; scenery; water supply; 
sewerage facilities; accessibility; railroad 
accommodation; all treated broadly and in- 
telligently. A list of the buildings required 
for the administrative department is given 
in minute detail, then a scheme for the 
buildings for the patients, and finally a 
plan for the executive organization of the 
whole institution. When all these varied 
considerations have been had, and the ex- 
haustive study is complete, the commission 
is at last ready to select the site. 

The account of the selection is another 
interesting story. Out of many sites offered, 
eighteen were found to be of sufficient prom- 
ise to warrant personal inspection. By the 
process of elimination, after personal inspec- 
tion, these were finally reduced to three, 
each of which was sufficiently satisfactory 
to demand very careful examination to de- 
cide which was best. 

Expert landscape architects and consult- 
ing engineers were employed to visit and 
report upon the final three, with a decision 
in favor of the Thiells site of 1,267 acres 
near Haverstraw, with another section of 
land among the hills, which may be acquired 
as a source of water supply. 

This part of the report is illustrated by a 
topographical map, eight pictures showing 
landscapes and six more showing houses 
already on the ground, of which there are 
fourteen, most of them available for use by 
officers and employes, and temporarily for 
patients. 

The tract of 1,267 acres includes twenty- 
two parcels, of which 750 acres are under 
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cultivation. . There are fifteen orchards,. 
fourteen houses, eight cottages, twenty-four 
wells, a large deposit of brick clay, a gravel 
pit, two ponds, a creek large enough to have 
a name, and tributary small streams. 

The water supply, present and available, 
has been analyzed and its quantity esti- 
mated, and found of high quality and ample 
flow. Options have been secured on all but 
forty-four acres of the larger tract, and on 
about two-thirds of the mountain land need- 
ed for water supply, at fair prices, and the 
proposition is in such shape that the legis- 
lature can act intelligently and positively. 

An appendix to the report contains a num- 
ber of authoritative opinions on the quan- 
tity of land desirable; reports of the con- 
sulting landscape architects and engineers; 
analysis of the water available, comparing 
it with the Croton supply, which it excels 
in quality, while it is sufficient in quantity; 
articles by distinguished authorities on the 
care of the epileptic, etc.; and a detailed 
description of the twenty-two properties con- 
tained in the selected site. 

The personnel of the commission is a 
matter of interest to every citizen of New 
York. It need hardly be said that so fine 
a piece of work cannot be paid for. It must 
be done from motives of public spirit or not 
at all. William R. Stewart, chairman,? 
Franklin R. Kirkbride, and Alexander C. 
Proudfit surely deserve well of their fellow 
citizens. 

The contrast between the fine and noble 
piece of work here reviewed and some se- 
lections of sites for state institutions that 
have been made by vastly different meth- 
ods, is too obvious to need comment. 

Every intelligent citizen, and especially 
every one who cares for the feeble-minded 
and epileptic with that personal sympathy 
and affection which they inspire in those 
who have worked for them and among 
them, will hope that the legislature will see 
it to be its duty to act favorably on this 
report. Where there is no vision the people 
perish. It would be a matter of profound 
regret should the splendid vision these three 
gentlemen have created, fail to materialize. 


1In a personal note to the reviewer, Mr, Stewart re- 
quests that it be known that the work of preparing 
this report was done by Mr. Kirkbride, with some 
suggestions from his colleagues. 


The Delinquent 


Samuel J. Barrows, Department Editor 


Indetermimate Sentence Disapproved 
tion—New York’s Parole Board— 


in Maryland —Maryland and Proba- 
Children’s Courts in Germany— 


The Disgrace of the Washington Jail. 


“THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 


The Commission on the Indeterminate 
Sentence of Maryland appointed under a 
law of 1906 has just made its report. The 
commission was composed of five citizens 
all interested in questions relating to the 
care of prisoners. One member had served 
for twenty years as the ‘warden of the Mary- 
land Penitentiary, and another member had 
‘served for several years as president of the 
Board of Visitors of the Baltimore City Jail. 
The commission has given earnest attention 
to the subject. The report gives a brief ac- 
count of what the indeterminate sentence is 
and what is claimed for it by its friends, 
and states that “the main question at issue 
between the indeterminate sentence and the 
definite sentence is whether it is for the best 
interest of the state that the trial judge 
or a board of managers acting as a board 
of parole should determine the length of 
sentence.” If the commission regarded this 
as the principal issue then it is somewhat 
surprising that it did not confine its argu- 
ment mainly to this question and decide it 
‘on the overwhelming evidence which it is 
possible to secure. A very slight study of 
the definite sentence and its application by 
the courts shows that it is one of the worst 
‘legal instruments ever devised for the per- 
petuation of crime. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some of our most eminent 
judges and jurists who have given attention 
to the subject feel that the definite sentence 
is not fitted to the requirements of modern 
life. It igs a relic of an archaic system and 
belongs to the period of candles, whale-oil 
lamps and tinderboxes. It is a part of our 
legal machinery which ought to go to the 
junkshop. What a modern judge with the 
help of the jury should be asked to decide 
is whether an accused person has actually 
committed a certain act or acts and whether 
his offence tuken in connection with a study 
of his character is such as to make it impor- 
ant to remove him from society instead of 
placing him on probation. The question 
whether a man should be removed from S0- 
ciety for discipline and correction is totally 
different from the question as to the day 
when he may or should be released. The 
judge and jury may well decide the first 
question, but they are incompetent to decide 
the second. Any doctor who, when a pa- 
tient was committed to a hospital or asy- 
lum, should attempt to fix the precise day 
of his discharge as cured or convalescent 
would be considered a quack. Legal quack- 
ery is no better than medical quackery. Our 
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criminal codes are full of it and our judges 
are unfortunately obliged to practise it be- 
cause they have no other resource. It seems 
not a little curious that the ancient and me- 
dieval method: of inflicting a certain amount 
of suffering as the supposed equivalent for 
a certain offense should retain its hold so 
tenaciously in our legal system. It is one 
illustration of the conservatism of the law. 
It is a method which does not furnish pro 
tection to society. In these days of electric 
lights we need to turn the searchlight upon 
our legal system and its consequences. 
Evidently an important reason and per- 
haps the most influential, in deterring the 
Indeterminate Sentence Commission of 
Maryland from applying this principle to 
the penitentiary of that state was the fear 
of disturbing or reducing the large profits 
made in that institution from the labor of 
prisoners. The penitentiary, which cost the 
state $1,500,000, has an average prison pop- 
ulation of about 950. Prisoners are largely 
employed in the shirt industry, about one- 


‘fourth of them in the boot and shoe factory 


and about one-fifth in the hollow ware foun- 
dry. In 1906, a surplus of $44,000 was re- 
turned to the state of Maryland over and 
above expenses, and during the year the 
prisoners earned for themselves $41,682 in 
addition to receipts mentioned above. 

This shows a high degree of efficiency in 
the industrial department of the prison and 
contrasts very favorably with the great cost 
of the prisons of the state of New York in 
which state prison made goods cannot be 
sold in the open market. We have no doubt 
that much of this industrial work is of the 
highest value to prisoners and this is shown 
by the fact that many of them obtain situa- 
tions in shirt making when they leave the 
penitentiary. While it is important to pris- 
oners to have the impulse which comes from 
the economic motive, enabling them to con- 
tribute to the support of their families and 
to have a sum to provide for their wants 
when they go out, we do not think it is a 
wise policy for any state prison or peniten- 
tiary to be so administered as to have its 
success or failure determined predominantly 
by the amount the institution is able to turn 
over to the state every year as so much 
clear profit. Doubtless some of the time 
thus expended in making extra money for 
the state could be better employed in other 
forms of moral and educational discipline. 
Sixty per cent of the whole criminal popula- 
tion of Maryland are Negroes while the total 
Negro population of the state is only twenty 
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per cent of the total population of the state. 
A large number of these Negroes, though 
capable of reading and writing, have had no 
adequate instruction or discipline in what 
constitutes civic and social duties. What 
they need is not so much intellectual disci- 
pline as that which is ethical. Few of our 
penitentiaries are organized so as to estab- 
lish ethical relations and develop the ethical 
sentiment. 

It is a matter of some surprise that the 
Maryland commission, while declining to 
convert the penitentiary into a reformatory 
on the Elmira plan, did not at least in a qual- 
ified form apply the indeterminate sentence 
as it has been applied with excellent effect 
to state prisons not classed as reforma- 
tories. Without disturbing to any serious 
extent the productive features of the peni- 
tentiary, unless to reduce the surplus turned 
over to the state, it would not be difficult to 
classify the prisoners and establish a system 
of marking and grading and a board of pa- 
role such as has been created in many states. 
That would be a great improvement over the 
present commutation system now applied in 
the penitentiary. The experience of a great 
number of the states of the Union and a 
great number of the countries of Europe in 
the direction of the conditional release of 
prisoners after serving a term of imprison- 
ment, has been so convincing that it is not 
to be overborne by the timidity of any single 
state, or by the experience of any governor. 
In scientific penology, facts and experience 
are worth any amount of theory and these 
all sustain the wisdom of good parole laws. 


PROBATION IN MARYLAND 


Though the Maryland commission did not 
report in favor of the indeterminate sen- 
tence, it has come out strongly in a gratify- 
ing manner in favor of the extension and 
development of its probation system. 

By a law of 1904, the power of suspending 
sentence was conferred upon the judges of 
the state of Maryland. Only in the city of 
Baltimore was a provision made by special 
acts for the appointment of five pay proba- 
tion officers and as many volunteer officers 
in addition as may be deemed proper. Al- 
most the whole time of these five probation 
officers has been given to the work of the 
Juvenile Court. 

The commission now recommends the ex- 
tension of the probation system throughout 
the state, and the appointment of a sufficient 
number of probation officers. The commis- 
sion advises the creation of a board of par- 
dons parole and aid to discharged prisoners, 
which shall have the charge of and super- 
vision over the work of all probation offi- 
cers. The board is to consist of three per- 
sons, to have a paid secretary and the power 
to appoint five paid probation officers. The 
board will also consider applications for 
pardon or commutation and report to the 
governor. The board is further empowered 
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as far as it is practicable to aid discharged 
prisoners in securing employment. 

The word “parole” in the proposed act 
would be better understood in other states 
if the term “probation” were used; for the 
proposed board will not have the power to 
parole prisoners on conditional liberation or 
to supervise them while on parole. 

The commission also advocates cumulative 
sentences and a revision of the criminal 
code of Maryland. 


PAROLE BOARD OF NEW YORK 


While Maryland, as shown elsewhere, has 
timidly declined to enter the ranks of states 
adopting the indeterminate sentence, New 
York during the last year took a decided 
and progressive step in revising its law and 
re-constituting its parole board. The appli- 
cation of the indeterminate sentence in New 
York to the Elmira Reformatory goes back 
to 1877; but the application of the parole 
principle under modified conditions to in- 
mates of the state prisons began in 1889. 
The law which was too restrictive was suc- 
ceeded by important and effective laws passed 
in 1901, when the parole system came into 
active operation. The board considered the 
application of 583 prisoners and granted 
parole to 272. Last year, however, the pa- 
role law was amended and enlarged and the 
board was reconstituted. It now consists of 
three members, viz., Cornelius V. Collins, 
superintendent of prisons; Judge George A. 
Lewis of Buffalo and Commodore Albion B. 
Wadhams, retired, of the United States Navy. 
This board has been working for a year, and 
its first annual report is before us. Its mem- 
bers have given themselves with great de- 
votion and unusual personal interest to their 
task. Nothing has been done perfunctorily. 
The cases of prisoners have been studied 
with the greatest care and recommendations 
made with a judicious combination of cour- 
age and caution. In this report figures are 
given showing the operation of the parole 
system from 1901 to 1907 inclusive. From 
this, it appears that 1,378 prisoners were 
paroled in this period. The percentage of 
delinquents of the whole number is sixteen. 
The board says: 

“The results shown in the above table are 
deemed highly satisfactory and especially so 
when it is considered that they were ob- 
tained while the parole system was in a 
sense in its experimental stage and very 
largely with prisoners sentenced for crimes 
the maximum penalty for which is five years 
or less, and who in the main are a low 
class of criminals, ignorant and often men- 
tally and physically deficient.” 

The new law provides that “all first of- 
fenders convicted of felonies other than mur- 
der in the first and second degrees, and sen- 
tenced to a state prison, must be sentenced 
to indeterminate terms.’ This law will 
gradually increase the number of those sub- 
ject to the board to more than double the 
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present number. The board considers this 
act a most important and progressive step in 
yarole’ legislation. Its members believe 
that long term men are more susceptible to 
reformatory influences and that a greater 
percentage of reformations will be effected. 

Another important work which this board 
does is to study the cases and make thor- 
ough investigations in regard to applications 
for pardon when such cases are referred to it 
by the governor. 


CHILDREN’S COURT IN GERMANY 


Dr. Paul Blumenthal, gerichts assessor (as- 
sociate judge) of Winsen near Hamburg, 
came to the United States in the beginning 
of December. He has been making a spe- 
cial study of children’s courts and of the 
probation system as applied to adults in the 
United States. He has visited all of the 
prominent cities from Boston to Chicago in 
which the children’s court has been estab- 
lished, and has had in addition a prolonged 
interview with Judge Lindsey of Denver. He 
has also made an extensive study of the lit- 
erature of the whole subject. Dr. Blumen- 
thal sailed on the seventeenth for Germany 
and it is probable that he will publish his 
conclusions and they may take the form of 
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an extended monograph. While a good deal 
of his report may be descriptive, the oppor- 
tunity he has had for comparing the chil- 
dren’s courts in different cities will doubtless 
furnish material for friendly suggestion and 
criticism, which we are sure will be wel- 
comed on this side by all who desire to im- 
prove our probation system whether applied 


to young or old. 


WASHINGTON’S JAIL 


Senator Gallinger, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia, declares 
that the local jail at Washington is a hun- 
dred years behind the times and that it 
would not be tolerated by any state. There 
should be an appropriation for a new jail. 
Mr. Gallinger made the following statement 
to the Senate: 

“TI wish to say that I have personal knowl- 
edge that there is a condition existing, es- 
pecially in the jail in the district, that is a 
reproach to any civilized community, and I 
hope in the near future we may have legis- 
lation that will correct it.” 

Charles F. Weller, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Washington has also 
made an effective report against the Wash- 
ington jail. 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Livingston Farrand, Department Editor 


The Minnesota Association—Progress in Maryland—Work in Boston—The 
Philadelphia Dispensary—Dispensaries in Chicago 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The traveling exhibition of the National 
Association has just closed a most success- 
ful fortnight in Lexington, Kentucky. 

The series of three exhibitions held in 
that state, namely, in Louisville, Frankfort 
and Lexington, has resulted in a thorough 
awakening of interest not only in these 
cities, but in all parts of Kentucky. The 
exhibition is now in Nashville, Tennessee, 
from which city it will probably be sent late 
in April to Montgomery, Alabama. After 
an active campaign in Alabama it will be 
returned to Tennessee to complete a tour 
of that state. 

The National Association has also nearly 
completed a second exhibition which it is 
planned to operate chiefly in the Middle 
West. This will be sent out early in May. 


THE MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Association for the Prevention and Re- 
Hef of Tuberculosis was held at the capitol 
‘in St. Paul, February 25 and 26. It attract- 
ed a large and representative attendance. In 


addition to the regular business of the asso- 
ciation, afternoon and evening meetings were 
devoted to papers and addresses by leading 
representatives of anti-tuberculosis work. 
Among the papers may be mentioned as 
particularly important those by A. M. Wil- 
son of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, 
Dr. H. A. Tomlinson of the State Hospital 
at St. Peter, Dr. George D. Head of Minne- 
apolis, and Christopher Haston, the execu- 
tive secretary of the state association. 

Mr. Wilson laid emphasis upon the dis- 
pensary not only as a means of treatment 
but as an educational factor. Dr. Tomlin- 
son, one of the first in the country to advo- 
cate the isolation of the tuberculous insane, 
outlined a plan of county visiting nursing 
as being most adapted to the rural parts of 
a state such as Minnesota. According to 
Dr. Tomlinson’s idea, the nurses would be 
paid by the county commissioners and would 
collect fees from those patients able to pay. 
He showed very clearly how the well-to-do 
consumptive farmer was in need of just 
such assistance as an intelligent, tactful 
nurse could give. Dr. Head outlined the 
equipment and work of a modern tubercu- 
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losis dispensary and urged the establish- 
ment of these in various parts of the state. 
Mr. Easton emphasized the need of more 
complete registration and proper compila- 
tion of registration data as a means of 
legislative control. 

At the business meeting of the associa- 
tion, the following officers were elected: 
President, George C. Christian, Minneapo- 
lis; vice-president, Dr. Charles L. Greene, 
St. Paul; second vice-president, Dr. L. B. 
Wilson, Rochester, Minn.; secretary, Dr. H. 
M. Bracken, Minneapolis; executive secre- 
tary, Christopher Easton, St. Paul. 


FIGURES FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


In summing up its work for the year 
1907, the Anti-tuberculosis Committee of 
Minneapolis found that 153 tuberculous 
eases had come to the notice of the com- 
mittee. They were cared for by the four 
nurses of the organization. Of the 153 
cases, eighty-nine were new. In connection 
with this work 2,404 visits were made, 8,724 
sputum cups were distributed, while milk 
and eggs in quantities sufficient to meet all 
needs were furnished. 

The committee is completing preparations 
for the opening of tuberculosis classes, fol- 
lowing out the Boston idea. It is hoped 
that a number of these will be in operation 
within the next few months. 


IOWA NOTES 


The Iowa State Sanatorium for the treat- 
ment. of tuberculosis, at Iowa City, was 
opened on February 1, 1908, with six pa- 
tients. The sanatorium has accommoda- 
tions for eighty patients and is under the 
direction of Dr. H. E. Kirschner, formerly 
of Oil City, Pa. 

The Rey. A. E. Kephart of Des Moines, 
who was formerly with the Iowa Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis, has been engaged by the State 
Board of Control to deliver lectures on 
tuberculosis and to organize societies in the 
larger towns throughout the state. 


PROGRESS IN MARYLAND 


The Maryland Association reports great 
progress during the past three months. On 
January 23 it held its third annual meeting 
which this year took the form of a joint 
meeting with the Children’s Playground As- 
sociation of Baltimore. The three subjects: 
playgrounds, housing reform and the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, were so presented as 
to emphasize their interrelation. 

The association’s exhibit has been moving 
constantly from one point to another in Bal- 
timore and the suburbs during November, 
December and Januawy. At one of the. last 
places visited a moving picture machine was 
installed with the result that on the first 
night advertised for its operation the hall 
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was packed to such a capacity that the po- 
lice reserves had to be called out to maintain 
order. 

Four special tuberculosis clinics are now 
in operation in Baltimore, all in connection 
with other medical agencies, and arrange- 
ments are practically completed for the 
opening of two additional dispensaries. 

A year and a half ago the association 
joined with the Federated Charities of Bal- 
timore in making an investigation of hous- 
ing conditions in the city. At the conclu- 
sion of the investigation amendments to the 
building laws were drafted and embodied in 
a section of the building code known as the 
tenement section. The revised code is now 
in committee of the second branch of the 
City Council and it is expected shortly to 
become law. ~— 

At the request of the association, the at- 
torney general of the state has prepared an 
amendment to the present anti-spitting law 
prohibiting spitting on or in railway trains, 
electric cars either suburban or interurban, 
steamboats, railway stations, steamboat 
landings, or public buildings throughout the 
state. This will be introduced in the pres- 
ent session of the legislature. 

The board of managers of the State Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium which will be ready 
to receive patients on April 1, has asked the 
legislature for $175,000 with which to com- 
plete the institution and maintain it for two 
years. : 

The Maryland Hospital for Consumptives, 
a semi-public institution at Eudowood, is 
asking the legislature for a subsidy of $20,- 
000 a year to complete a maintenance fund 
of $30,000 a year in order to secure a pro- 
posed gift of $25,000 with which to build a 
pavilion for advanced cases. 

The association is endorsing both of these 
requests together with an appeal for a lar- 
ger appropriation for the State Board of 
Health with which it may increase the work 
of its tuberculosis department. 


WORKIN WYOMING VALLEY, PA. 


The Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, Soci- 
ety for the Preventing and Treatment of 
Tuberculosis was organized in Wilkesbarre 
in July, 1906, and maintained a free dis- 
pensary for over a year when the latter was 
turned over to the State Department of 
Health to be operated under the extensive 
plan laid down by Commissioner Dixon. 
Since then the society has been using its 
funds to maintain patients at Whitehaven 
and to help in caring for patients under 
treatment at the state dispensary. The state 
dispensary and the society, working toge- 
ther, now have 230 patients under treat- 
ment. 

It is expected that the exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania State Society will be held in 
Wilkesbarre for a week in April and will 
be made the center of an active educational 
campaign. 
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CAMPAIGN IN NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Association for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Tuberculosis reports 
well-organized local committees in eighteen 
communities, as follows: Atlantic City, Bev- 
erly, Bridgeton, Burlington, Camden, Eliza- 
beth, Glassboro, Jersey City, Lakewood, Mill- 
ville, Mt. Holly, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Orange, Paterson, Plainfield, Trenton and 
Vineland. 

The State Tuberculosis Exhibit is now be- 
ing operated in the southern counties. In 
Atlantic City where it was shown recently 
there was an attendance of over 5,000. 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION’S WORK 


The Day Camp Sanatorium operated by 
the Boston Association was closed on Jan- 
uary 31 in order that the work upon the 
permanent day camp which is to be operated 
by the city might be started by the con- 
tractors. It is hoped that the new camp, 
which will accommodate one hundred pa- 
tients in winter and one hundred and eighty 
in summer, will be ready during the next 
two months. 

It is expected that the equipment of the 
old camp will be utilized in the spring for 
a “school in the woods” to which children 
predisposed to tuberculosis, discovered by 
school physicians and nurses or through the 
examination of families of tuberculosis pa- 
tients, may be sent. The plan of this school 
so far as outlined includes care through a 
day of ten hours; regular school work dur- 
ing two short periods of each day and prob- 
ably some industrial and agricultural train- 
ing in addition. The life will be entirely 
out of doors and still near enough to the 
homes that parents will have no objection 
to their children attending the school. The 
investigation and treatment of the home con- 
ditions of the children will be involved as 
a matter of course. 

The association reports a recent tuberculo- 
sis exhibition in Canton with an attendance 
of 1,600; one in Hyde Park with an attend- 
ance of 3,600. In each case the exhibition 
was open for only four days. 

An investigation which involves the anal- 
ysis of records showing the number and lo- 
cation of houses from which cases of tuber- 
culosis have been reported within the last 
eight years, has been begun. It is expected 
that a study of these records will help the 
investigators to trace the possible connec- 
tion between the condition, construction and 
location of these houses and their disastrous 
records. 

A record of the first sixteen days’ enforce- 
ment of the new expectoration law was 516 
arrests and over 350 immediate convictions. 
The prosecution of such cases is being kept 
up steadily with the result that the officers 
in certain districts already find it difficult 
to locate offenders. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DISPENSARY 


The State Department of Health has 
opened its twenty-first dispensary in Phila- 
delphia, this last addition to the state’s sys- 
tem being the first to be located in that city. 

Since its opening day, it has had a steady 
stream of patients applying for advice and — 
aid in their fight against the ravages of this — 
disease. The dispensary is designed to reach 
those sufferers only who are financially un- 
able to secure proper treatment elsewhere. 
Among other things, a regular diet of milk 
and eggs is absolutely essential to the proper 
care of the disease. These are supplied free 
to all those properly qualified to receive 
them. 

When a patient applies at the dispensary, 
he is registered, having his name placed on 
a waiting list during the time his case is 
investigated by a trained nurse who visits ~ 
the patient in his home to secure all the 
data necessary to ascertain whether the case 
is such as comes in the purview of the state’s 
free dispensary system. If the report of 
the nurse is favorable, the patient is sub- 
jected to a careful examination when he 
receives detailed instruction in the treat- 
ment of the disease especially in regard to 
the proper care of the sputum, the best meth- 
ods of ventilation, and the proper diet for 
tuberculosis patients. 

On Saturdays a class is held for the pa- 
tients when general instruction is given. At 
this time the patients bring for review their 
record books, in which is placed such infor- 
mation as the daily temperature, the amount 
of the daily consumption of milk and eggs 
and the daily number of hours of rest se- 
cured. These are carefully gone over with 
each patient and he is told to report week- 
ly or fortnightly thereafter according to his 
condition. 

The dispensary in Philadelphia, as has 
been stated, is only one in a chain which in 
time will cover the entire state. As far as 
possible, all incipient cases applying to the 
dispensaries are sent to the state sanatorium 
at Mt. Alto, located in the South Mountain. 
Home treatment is undoubtedly most desir- 
able, but it cannot fulfil every requirement. 
Sanatoriums must therefore be provided for 
patients whose surroundings at home and 
physical condition make such removal ad- 
visable. 

The Mt. Alto Sanatorium has five hundred 
acres of ground, drained by an ideal sewer- 
age system and having a fund of pure spring 
water. A model cottage has been erected 
for eight patients. It is truly model and 
sanitary in every respect, being planned so 
as to get equal sunlight throughout the year. 
ee other cottages like it are to be erected 
ater. 

At present there are one hundred patients 
at Mt. Alto occupying tents placed on double 
boarded platforms, elevated eighteen inches 
above the ground. Plans are on foot for 
large pavilions to hold thirty patients each 
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where the open-air treatment is desired. An 
infirmary with separate wards for groups 
of twelve patients is a part of the general 
plan. Each of these wards will have its 
own solariums for semi-ambulent patients. 

The construction of a modern steam laun- 
dry calculated to do the work of five hun- 
dred people and having disinfecting washes 
is already under way. It is the purpose of 
State Commissioner Dixon to secure other 
sanatoriums for the treatment of very ad- 
vanced cases which cannot now be handled 
at Mt. Alto, which is spending all its efforts 
in saying the incipient and more hopeful 
eases. 

The State Dispensary in Philadelphia is 
open daily except Sunday from 11 to 1 P. m. 
Its director is Dr. Alfred Stengel, professor 
of clinical medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Albert P. Francine, in- 
structor in medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania and attending physician to the 
Tuberculosis Department of the Philadelphia 
Hospital, is the physician in charge. Their 
staff when completed will include a number 
of physicians expert in this work, including 
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a specialist on the nose and throat. The 
necessary laboratory work of the dispensary 
is being done by the local state laboratory. 


DISPENSARIES IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute is 
planning the opening of several special tu- 
berculosis clinics working in co-operation 
with the existing dispensaries. The plan, 
as agreed to by the Rush Medical School 
Dispensary is that the dispensary shall set 
aside two rooms for the use of the Tubercu- 
losis Institute and shall appoint men to this 
service subject to the approval of the insti- 
tute. The institute will supply special tu- 
berculosis nurses and the other special neces- 
sities of a tuberculosis clinic. Besides the 
clinic at Rush, others will be opened at the 
Northwestern Medical School and at the 
dispensary of the United Hebrew Charities. 
Adding to these the one opened during the 
summer at Olivet House, it will be seen 
that the institute will soon have four tuber- 
culosigs dispensaries widely separated*as to 
location, and each in a densely crowded 
quarter of the city. 


Mary HK. SimKhovitch, Department Editor 
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HINGSLEY HOUSE’S NEW PLAN 


A new plan has been adopted this year 
in the report of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh. 
First come short, tersely put statements of 
the year’s work of the settlement, its com- 
mitees, contributors, etc.; and then forty 
pages of illustrations which show the prac- 
tical working of this neighborhood center 
in the big hill district of Pittsburgh, and its 
summer work at Lillian Home. Not merely 
are there the customary groups of clubs 
and classes, gymnasium, bench work, play- 
room, and the like, but snapshots of chil- 
dren in alleys and courts in the Kingsley 
House neighborhood in contrast with the 
open fields about Lillian Home, a farm 
building frescoed with the bare legs of half 
a hundred city boys ready for a country 
swim, a letter autobiographical of his sum- 
mer from a dignified old horse of all work, 
who is shown with thirteen children in the 
surrey and four on his back, and so on. 

Here is a paragraph from the report as 
president of Robert Pitcairn, formerly vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 

“Kingsley House Association is not mere- 
ly a building on Bedford avenue used as 
an assembly place for 1,500 to 2,000 boys 
and girls who can there study the elementary 
branches of English—the three ‘R’s,’ so to 
speak—supplemented by typewriting, teleg- 
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raphy, manual training, basket making, 
needlework, housekeeping, etce., nor is it 
simply a place of amusement intended to 
keep boys and girls off the street and away 
from evil producing places. True it is all of 
these; but it is also much more. The tene- 
ment problem, the housing conditions of 
our great city, the removal of improper 
drainage, sanitary inspection, the closing of 
sweat-shops, and in fact all kindred sub- 
jects affecting the health and well-being of 
the community at large, and particularly of 
this section of the city, have received and 
will continue to receive our constant at- 
tention. Our intimate relations of co-op- 
eration with the Board of Health on all 
right questions has shown, we believe, in 
no uncertain manner, our position on such 
subjects.” 

The idea is carried further by William 
H. Matthews, resident director, who writes: 
“Facts and figures do not, of course, tell the 
complete story of a year’s work at Kingsley 
House. The most powerful regenerating in- 
fluence in this world is human love, and the 
best part of the work of Kingsley House is 
that which lies hidden in the history of hu- 
man hearts, in efforts made each day to 
bring hope and encouragement into lives 
burdened with anxiety and stress of sor- 
row, in the daily opportunities for comrade- 
ship and friendship with those whose lives 
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are linked with ours. Kingsley House has 
also, we believe, made its strength and its 
influence tell in those larger movements for 
civic betterment. We have insisted that peo- 
ple be given an opportunity to live under 
decent, sanitary conditions, and we have 
given umstintedly of our time and our 
strength to those public officials, those so- 
cieties and those individuals who are them- 
selves laboring to bring about a realization 
of such conditions.” 

Accompanying the annual report, Kingsley 
House has issued a compact directory of 
the philanthropic agencies of Pittsburgh. Its 
issuance is distinctly a public service. 


SOUTH CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


No neighborhood in the city of Chicago 
needs social settlement work and spirit more 
than the great industrial section known as 
South Chicago. One hundred and twenty 
thousand people, mostly immigrants, live 
here under conditions wretchedly insanitary 
and squalid. Open sewers abound, and the 
housing conditions are among the worst in 
the entire city. It is here that Chicago’s 
health commissioner found numerous tene- 
ment living rooms packed with beds which 
are never cold; three sets of men in eight 
hour shifts keeping them continuously occu- 
pied. The principal industry is the great 
plant of the Illinois Steel Company, which 
employs about 12,000 men. 

To help serve the needs of this neighbor- 
hood and rally its community spirit, the 
South Park commissioners located in its 
midst two of the small park recreation cen- 
ters of which Chicago is so justly proud, 
Bessemer Park and Russell Square. To sup- 
plement their work by maintaining clubs 
and classes, and to co-operate in putting the 
recreation centers to larger use, a new social 
settlement has been established seven blocks 
distinct from each. 

The recreation centers, indeed, are partly 
responsible for the extension of social work 
through the newly formed private channel. 
For it was in Bessemer Park recreation cen- 
ter that the South End Woman’s Club was 
formed last spring under the leadership of 
' Mrs. Elmer Kendall, a former resident of the 
district. This club conceived the idea of 
starting the settlement and was fortunate 
in finding Miss Grace Darling, who had 
taught in the South Chicago High School 
for ten years and was desirous of undertak- 
ing settlement work in the district. She 
readily agreed to organize the work in the 
new center. 

A store with three rooms back of it has 
recently been rented at 8951 Superior ave- 
nue, making one large and attractive club- 
room, and affording space in the other three 
rooms for Miss Darling and her aunt, Mrs. 
C, E. Patch of Milford, N. H., to reside. The 
kitchen serves as cooking school. South 
End Center, as the settlement has been call- 
ed, is not in the most crowded part of South 
’ Chicago, but is very near, being two blocks 
from the Steel Company’s plant. Very few 
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employers or officials connected with the 
steel works or the other manufactories re- 
side in the region. The population is a 
mixture of nationalities, with many Irish, 
and with a large Polish element a little to 
the north. Of the various activities usually 
found in settlements, several are already 
started. There is a flourishing sewing class, 
a large chorus club for young ladies, a chil- 
dren’s chorus, singing classes for young men, 
and various clubs for boys and girls. Sev- 


- eral play hours for the children are main- 


tained, as well as a sewing class for older 
people and a children’s dancing class. For 
the near future a literary club, dramatic 
club, and some cooking classes are planned. 

Co-operation with Bessemer Park is indi- 
cated in the boys’ gymnasium class which is 
being formed by the settlement and which 
will meet in Bessemer Park for instruction 
by the gymnasium instructor stationed there. 
For the settlement children the South End 
Woman’s Club is going to have a Christmas 
tree in Bessemer Park Assembly Hall. 


SETTLEMENT DUES AND INCOME 


A desire to know the policy pursued by 
each settlement in regard to dues from those 
using the house, and the source of income, 
led the settlement editor to send out a 
questionaire on those subjects. 

While the response was not so general as 
was hoped, it was sufficiently representative 
to be indicative. 

From the data gathered from the answers, . 
there seems to be no universal rule about 
house dues among the settlements, nor 
always a uniform practice in a given house. 
In the majority, however, the custom seems 
to be for the clubs to pay to the house a 
fixed amount, usually one third of club 
dues, or a stated sum determined by the 
age, number, or financial ability of the 
members. In a few settlements, no club 
pays dues; and in quite a few, some do and 
some do not. There is more unanimity of 
custom as to payment for class work. 
Almost invariably the answer to this ques- 
tion is “yes.” But in the experience of the 
writer, the pay class, unless it be a cooking 
class, has been a stumbling block. The 
older club members either cannot, or will 
not, attend the classes designed for their 
benefit, if payment is asked, while they 
come freely and enthusiastically when there 
is no charge. It is equally hard to gather 
in pennies from children who forget or 
whose parents do not give them the money 
because of disinclination or poverty. 

As a substitute for the payment of 
class fees at one settlement, the mem- 
bers of classes make every other  ob- 
ject for the course. At Warren Goddard 
House an interesting scheme has _ been 
evolved. None of the clubs or classes pays 
rent or dues, but the members pay, instead 
individual house dues, which entitle them 
to come three times a week to clubs or 
classes. The working boys and girls pay 
fifteen cents a month and school children 
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ten cents. If a child wishes to come more 
than three times a week, he pays five cents 
a month for every additional class. The 
clubs of working girls and boys are per- 
mitted to levy club dues if they like and to 
raise money for the club treasury by paid 
dances and entertainments. 

The important thing about the contribu- 
tions of the clubs to the house is that they 
should be made in a spirit of co-operation 
and considered really a contribution towards 
the running expenses, rather than a com- 
mercial transaction for so much value re- 
ceived. From the payment of these dues, 
the club members should gain a feeling of 
responsibility for the house as well as a 
certain independence. 

The income of settlements comes largely 
from regular contributions and donations. 
A few gain a small part of their support 
from the rental of property, rooms or halls. 
One, the Union Bethel Settlement of Cin- 
cinnati, gets an income of $1,200 a year from 
a Mens’ Lodging House. Only one of those 
which replied to the questions, Greenwich 
House, New York, engaged in any industrial 
occupation. One has a small endowment. 
For the most part, however, the settlements 
depend upon the public for their support. 


UNION SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK 


A study has been made by one of the resi- 
dents of Union Settlement, New York, of the 
changes in population which are taking place 
with startling rapidity in the neighborhood. 
In the census of 1905, the population of this 
section was returned as 401,929, an increase 
of over 50,000 in five years. One half of 
this increase is credited to the former thirty- 
second assembly district, which, is, roughly 
‘speaking, the settlement neighborhood. The 
Germans and Irish, who are massed in the 
center and southern portion of the district, 
make up about one half of the total popula- 
tion. “Native Americans” take a back seat 
alongside of the Bohemians, each numbering 
only 7%. Less than a quarter of the people 
(22%), and those the well favored portion, 
occupy nearly one half (47%) of the sur- 
face area of the district, crowding over three- 
fourths of their poorer brothers and sisters 
—those with the least power to resist the 
evils of congested living—on to a trifle more 
than one-half the available space. For 
several years the Italian colony has been 
‘growing steadily; and about five years ago, 
the Jews began to emigrate in large num- 
bers from the lower Hast Side to this part 
of Harlem. Within a year or two, the 
growth in population has become so import- 
ant that the speculative tenement builder 
has bought up all the unimproved property, 
put up great buildings, housing twenty-five or 
thirty families, and even demolished dwell- 
ing houses and small tenement houses to re- 
place them with tall tenements. Within a 
single year, over four and a half million 
dollars were invested in tenement building. 
This was more than one-fifth of all the tene- 
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ment building in the borough of Manhattan 
for the year, and was confined to less than 
one-twenty-fifth of the area of the island of 
Manhattan. This is a story that must give 
every earnest person who lives in the midst 
of these great foreign populations a sobering 
sense of responsibility. It reveals a tre- 
mendous need and a splendid opportunity. 

The 1907 report of Union Settlement Asso- 
ciation may well serve as a model. Both 
typographically and in the significance and 
arrangement of material, it is worth the at- 
tention of all settlement workers. 


SINGING CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 


To the varied and interesting work carried 
on at Frederick Douglass Center, Chicago, 
a children’s singing class under the instruc- 
tion of -Miss Packer has been added. With 
one exception it consists entirely of colored 
children. Their first efforts are directed 
to the preparation of songs for the Easter 
festival. 

A matter of considerable moment to the 
center is the proposed allotment of a small 
park with field houses in its immediate lo- 
cality. This would inevitably be used mainly 
by colored children though no discrimination 
is tolerated. F. L. Barnett has been making 
an investigation into the living conditions in 
the neighborhood and as a result the settle- 
ment, knowing the urgent necessity for it, 
has appealed to the South Park Commis- 
sioners to authorize a park in its vicinity. 
The board has gone so far as to appoint a 
committee to look into the matter. 

Several very useful and interesting lec- 
tures extending through January, February 
and March have been given by women phy- 
sicians under the auspices of the Social 
Hygiene Association. The lectures were 
good and they promise to be one of the main 
factors in stimulating self-help. 


EAST SIDE HOUSE 


This seems an opportune time to record 
four institutions of permanent value which 
the East Side House, New York, has already 
helped to establish, not, it is true, by its 
own resources alone, but by forming and 
directing public sentiment in the neighbor- 
hood, and convincing the public authorities 
that these institutions were a civic neces- 
sity: The John Jay park and playground, 
the free public bath (both of which are oppo- 
site the settlement); the free circulating li- 
brary, to which the old Settlement Webster 
Library has been transferred. These three 
are of the greatest utility, and their useful- 
ness is constantly increasing. 

The other institution is the child of the 
settlement alone, in the formation of which 
aid from the public treasury has not been 
needed. This is the East Side Co-operative 
House Owning and Investment Company, 
which was formed to enable persons of small 
means to own shares in a corporation which 
itself should be the owner of tenement house 
property, and in the occupation of which a 
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preference would be given to shareholders. 
This hag succeeded not only in accomplish- 
ing its immediate object, but in educating a 
considerable number of small shareholders 
in the responsibilities of the ownership and 
management of New York city real estate. 
If the capital of this corporation were larger, 
its usefulness might be extended in like 
ratio. 

It has long been the desire of the managers 
of East Side House to associate with the 
work somebody of a more permanent char- 
acter than their constituents have been in 
the past. After very careful consideration, 
it was decided to submit to the alumni of 
the College of the City of New York the 
question whether or not they would incline 
to undertake the task of sustaining the Hast 
Side House, not in their corporate capacity, 
but as a work congenial to educated men 
familiar with the needs of the people of 
New York and trained to deal wisely with 
their requirement. This proposition met 
with the entire approval of the vice-presi- 
dent, Bishop Potter and of the president of 
the college,Dr. Finley. Accordingly a meeting 
of the alumni was called. It was largely 
attended, and the vote to undertake co- 
operation in the settlement work was unan- 
imous. Therefore, in addition to the three 
alumni who were already members of the 
board, four more were elected, and have 
entered upon the task of directing the mani- 
fold activities, which fill the East Side House 
from morning till night, and influence a 
populous neighborhood. 


DENISON HOUSE, BOSTON 


Denison House, the college settlement in 
Boston, has recently added to its other 
activities a free dispensary. A room in the 
basement of the settlement house has been 
fitted up with an operating table and the 
most necessary’ apparatus. Although the 
room is not large, by a skillful arrangement 
of curtains of white sheeting it can be di- 
vided, if necessary, into three compartments 
to be used simultaneously as operating, con- 
sulting, and dressing rooms, respectively. 
Two doctors, a surgeon and a physician give 
their services one night a week, and the 
clinic is already of a size and character to 
justify their interest. The establishment of 
the dispensary has been chiefly due to the 
efforts of the resident nurse, Miss Annie 
Clark. That the neighbors and frequenters 
of Denison House appreciate the new de- 
parture is shown by the co-operative spirit 
of two of the larger clubs. The Mothers’ Club 
has made a number of blankets to be dis- 
tributed from the dispensary, and the Den- 
ison Students’ Club has made a supply of 
bandages. 

One of the most gratifying evidences of 
the good feeling of the neighbors towards 
the house, and of their sense of responsi- 
bility for it, has been shown this winter in 
the organizing of an Alumni Association 
among the young men and women who are, 
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so to speak, graduates of the settlement clubs 
and classes. A number of them came, on 
their own initiative, not long ago, to Miss 
Dudley, the head worker, and asked to be 
allowed to form themselves into a body to 
assist the work of the house.. The Alumni 
Association is the result, and its members 
are at present engaged in arranging for a 
ball to raise money to run the boys’ summer 
camp. Six or eight of the members are 
also giving their services at the house, from 
one to three nights a week, helping with the 
clubs. 

The club of the Syrian women, forty mem- 
bers, has lately held an interesting exhibi- 
tion of Syrian lace at Denison House 

On March 15 the Circolo Italo-Americano, 
the Italian club connected with Denison 
House, is to present to the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School a bust of the poet 
Carducci as a mark of appreciation of the 
cordial co-operation of the industrial school 
in giving its large hall for the Sunday after- 
noon lectures which the circolo has so suc- 
cessfully conducted in the North End of 
Boston during the past three winters. The 
bust is the work of the sculptor, Luciano 
Campisi, vice-president of the club. 


CHICAGO HEBREW INSTITUTE 


After a career of only a few months the 
Chicago Hebrew Institute, 224 Blue Island 
avenue, is able to announce the installation 
of several new departments. The hitherto 
unused store, twenty-three by ninety-seven 
feet, has been converted into a gymnasium 
sixty by twenty-three feet and a manual 
training room thirty-seven by twenty-three 
feet. By throwing open the large doors 
which now separate them, these rooms can 
be converted into an assembly hall or the- 
ater for which a stage, with all the neces- 
sary equipment of lights and scenery, has 
been provided. Gymnasium and manual 
training classes are being organized. The 
Juvenile Protection League had the use of 
the gymnasium for its protegés even before 
the paint was dry. The Dramatic Club is 
ready to present its first play as soon as 
the electric current is turned on to illum- 
inate the stage. Washington’s Birthday saw 
all these activities in full force. 

Of the established activities the night 
school reports steady progress. In addition 
to the regular work some of the pupils are 
able to go out of the regular curriculum and 
do things usually attempted in the public 
schools. Lincoln‘s Birthday, for instance, 
was celebrated by the pupils of the school, 
who were able to provide a creditable pro- 
gram in addition to the musical numbers and 
the oration of the day. 

The officers of the institute are: Nathan D. 
Kaplan, president; Mrs. R. L. Newberger, 
vice-president; Isadore Natkin, second vice- 
president; Dr. R. L. Halperin, treasurer; 
Harry M. Fisher, corresponding secretary; 
me Dolkart, financial and recording secre 
ary. 
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LOUISVILLE’S BUILDING 


The Louisville Associated Charities is for- 
tunate in being housed in a large comfort- 
able building presented by Mrs. Mary R. Bel- 
knap in 1893, as a memorial of her husband, 
W. B. Belknap. Lately efforts have been 
made to have the building used more by the 
charitable societies of the city. The Hebrew 
relief societies and the Consumers’ League 
now meet there. In connection with the 
re-aroused interest in the work of the society 
the building will become more and more the 
United Charities of the city. Besides ordin- 
ary activities of associated charities the so- 
ciety maintains in the building itself a tem- 
porary shelter for women. In the rear is lo- 
cated the woodyard and wayfarers’ lodge, 
which have quite a model plant. 


A PROMISING BEGINNING 


The Rome (Ga.) Associated Charities has 
selected Miss Lilly Shropshire as general sec- 
retary. Miss Shropshire went through a 
short preliminary training with the Atlanta 
Associated Charities before taking up her 
duties. The society begins its active work 
with a membership of 200 on a five dollar 
annual basis. As Rome is a city of less than 
20,000 inhabitants, the start is a most prom- 
ising one. ) 


A SERMON OF OPTIMISM 


The theme of the twenty-sixth annual re- 
port of the Baltimore Charity Organization 
Society is: “What are we of the Charity 
Organization Society doing for the handi- 
capped children of our city? What more can 
we do than we did twenty years ago? Why 
cannot we do more than we are doing’’? 

Harking back the twenty years we have 
the picture of the dead weight that lay at 
times on our district boards, when attention 
was so absorbed by the problem of the drink- 
ing man, the degraded mother, the street 
beggar, that the larger view of the family 
as the unit became obscure. The throbbing, 
hopeful life that lay embedded, as it were, 
in the mass of sad histories of so-called 
(and miscalled) unworthy people was often 
untouched by social effort. 

“The records of neglected childhood of the 
80s show also that the parent’s power to 
deprive the child of schooling and to put him 
to work were potent barriers to effective 
work. When neglect became pronounced 
the remedy was to separate the child from 
the home, and, withdrawing him from fam- 
ily life, to place him in an institution. The 
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charitable public is now called on to relieve 
the children’s children of many of the sub- 
jects of these old records. 

“Tf we pass on ten years we find the years 
have brought beneficent increase of sources 
of relief. The crippled children may be 
treated in special hospitals, a limited number 
of the feeble in mind may be given training 
in the school at Owings Mills, a few epileptic 
girls may be taught in the school at Port 
Deposit, and the fine work of the district 
nurse is reaching the children sick in their 
homes. The fresh-air work has begun, the 
settlement movement is striking deep roots, 
the kindergarten association is sending 
teachers into mission schools, the free-library 
system is making readers, the Provident 
Savings Bank is teaching thrift, the public- 
bath system is laying stress on cleanliness, 
and, at the close of the decade, the play- 
ground movement begins, which, with pecu- 
liar intensity, marks the children’s era. 
The period of reliance on institutions is 
passing; the emphasis is being placed on 
work with the family in the home.” 

The decade closing in 1907, surely shows 
a very hopeful advance. The school at- 
tendance law, the juvenile court law, the 
non-support law, the child labor law,—all 
these in ten years. Twenty years ago or- 
ganized charity was almost the only agency 
which thought even dimly of the child in 
terms of the home. To-day it moves as a 
part of a large body of social agents, helping 
to tie together and co-ordinate their splen- 
did endeavors. 

This annual report does not pretend to 
be, but it is, a magnificent sermon of op- 
timism, of all that the past has made for, of 
all that the future promises. Closing the 
general report is a brief one page catechism 
which is worthy of study by those endeavor- 
ing to tell briefly and concisely what organ- 
ized charity is trying to do with reference to 
children. 


DEALING WITH INTEMPERANCE 


The twenty-eighth annual report of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston mentions par- 
ticularly three activities of the past year,— 
work with homeless men, securing eye 
glasses for school children, and giving infor- 
mation about charities. It also sets forth at 
some length the results of the experience of 
the society in dealing with drinking men 
and women, and its observation of the forces 
which make for and against the drink habit. 
The society has engaged a special agent for 
homeless men to inquire into the causes of 
their condition, to keep watch of them when 
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ill or out of employment, and, whenever 
possible, to put them on their feet again. 
It has co-operated with public schools for 
the care of children suffering from defects 
of vision or from adenoids, and has found 
that of the 194 children upon whose par- 
ents pressure has been brought to secure 
glasses, the parents of 153 eventually paid 
for glasses themselves. A special committee 
has also been appointed to give to inquiring 
members of the society whatever facts can 
be got about charities asking their support. 

In the review of the histories of 100 drink- 
ing persons treated for at least three years, 
it finds a measure of encouragement in the 
improvement of forty per cent, many of 
them men between thirty and forty years of 
age. Of these nearly every one has had a 
friendly visitor who has been often the chief 
cause of improvement and always at least a 
marked help. Of those who have not im- 
proved the larger part have also had visitors, 
and here the lack of success seems due partly 
to the failure of all interested to focus their 
efforts on a common plan, but more often 
to the failure to win the hearty good will 
of the drinker himself. The causes of in- 
temperance are seen to be of a complexity 
that cannot be definitely analyzed, but few 
men have been driven to drink by ill Kept 
homes, an excuse often employed to cover 
individual weakness. 

The society reaches several conclusions 
important for workers with intemperate per- 
sons. First, inquiries to ascertain causes 
should include careful physical, perhaps men- 
tal, examination by medical experts. Then, 
plans should be formed by all immediately 
concerned to overcome the causes which 
seem most weighty. Such plans may include 
medical treatment or some physical regimen, 
change of housing or immediate environ- 
ment, residence in another community, 
change of occupation, new interests. Hssen- 
tial to any plan is the development of respon- 
siveness in the individual. Potent in such 
plans is the help of others in the home. Re- 
sourceful and patient friendly help, working 
with the persons, can sometimes effect won- 
ders. With those who cannot, or who on 
reasonable trial will not, respond to such 
constructive effort, vigorous efforts should 
be taken to ensure useful occupation under 
continued custodial care. The city should 
abandon its present futile efforts to reform 
drunkards by giving them brief terms in 
jail or in the house of correction, But be- 
yond this lies the responsibility of the in- 
dividual and of society to curtail the num- 
ber of saloons and thus restrain the busi- 
ness of making money from the weaknesses 
of others. 


A CANVASS IN BLOOMINGTON 


Appreciating that the local Bureau of As- 
sociated Charities was insufficiently provid- 
ed with means to meet the emergency con- 
ditions of the winter a group of business 
men in Bloomington, Ill., made a hurried 
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canvass of the city and aided by the news- 
papers, raised about $3,000 in a few days. 
The bureau gives relief directly and of course 
most of the money was given for material 
relief purposes alone. However upon that 
basis the society is convinced that to select 
one day or week in January of each year, 
for instance, calling it “donation week,” 
would be a better plan than, as in previous 
seasons to hold an entertainment, always 
costly and unsatisfactory. Of course the 
serious industrial conditions this year called 
out a heavier response than would usually be 
made, but nevertheless the moral is pointed 
again,—how much personal work by busi- 
ness men counts in the raising of money or: 
any other activity of a society of this kind. 
It is to be hoped that after the stress is 
over and conditions are normal again a por- 
tion at least of the newly aroused people 
will recognize that now the important work, 
the reconstructive work, is to begin and that 
the struggle has just commenced. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO SAVE 


A year of steady growth, marked by sev- 
eral significant events and new develop- 
ments, and indicative of important social 
progress in the year to come, was surveyed 
at the annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
Associated Charities. Among other interest- 
ing things was the report of the Provident 
Savings Fund Committee showing that there 
were 7,598 depositors during the year, of 
whom 1,486 were new in 1907. $8,146.36 
represented the deposits for the year. This 
work is carried on in connection with thir- 
teen public schools, two settlements, and two 
mission churches. An agent paid for by 
the Associated Charities visits the schools 
regularly and receives deposits. The School 
Board is enthusiastic in support of the work. 
Plans are on foot to interest the bankers of 
the city and out of the negotiations it is 
hoped that a plan may be formulated to ex- 
tend the work widely. 

Thirty-two meetings of the Friendly Visit- 
ors’ Committee were held between November 
15, 1906, and December 12, 1907. One week 
the meeting was of an advisory character, 
at which difficult eases handled by the agents 
were discussed as well as the cases of the 
friendly visitors; at the meetings the next 
week some subject related to social improve- 
ment was discussed. The meetings were led 
by one or more speakers outside the commit- 
tee, who dealt with such subjects as The 
Mother as a Wage Earner, Medical Inspec- 
tion in the Schools, The Drift of Modern 
Philanthropy, and Our Public Schools as 
Neighborhood Centers. This committee has 
a sub-committee of three persons who are in 
the future to raise all the pension funds on 
cases needing such relief. 

Of especial importance was the appropri- 
ation by the Board of Tax Levy of $15,000 
for the beginning of a home for general in- 
curables. The movement culminating in 
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this action was begun early in the year by 
the Friendly Visitors’ Committee as a result 
of its dealings with unfortunates of this 
class. 

Of significance also was the inauguration 
of an experimental plan of physical examina- 
tion of the school children in the public 
schools of the city. The larger part of the 
planning for this movement has been done 
by the Associated Charities while the 
Woman’s Club is furnishing the money. The 
underlying purpose is to prove the need of 
a general system to cover all the schools of 
the city. Three specialists in children’s dis- 
eases, Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich, Dr. J. P. Sedg- 
wick and Dr. Charles B. Wright, are engaged 
as examiners while a corps of twenty-one 
other physicians are on the consulting and 
treating staff. It is, hoped to cover three 
schools in this experimental work, thus se- 
curing data enough for scientific conclusions. 


GOOD SMALL CITY PROGRAM 


This statement of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
society is admirable for its conciseness and 
simplicity. Kalamazoo has only 35,000 pop- 
ulation: 


The Charities Organization De- 
partment of the Women’s Civic Im- 
provement League will be three 

- years old the first day of January, 
1908. It is doing the best it can, 
with the very limited means at dis- 
posal, to bring about the following 
conditions in Kalamazoo: 

That every dependent person ca- 
pable of self-support shall be helped 
to become self-supporting, and hence, 
independent. 

That every dependent person in- 
capable of self-support shall receive 
adequate and tender care, without 
publicity or any conditions tending 
to humiliate the recipient. 

That every destitute person sick 
at home shall have proper nursing 
and a proper diet and all needed 
comforts. 

That all children of school age 
shall be clothed and shod and kept 
in school. 

That husbands shall not abandon 
wives and children, but shall be per- 
suaded or compelled to resume their 
natural obligations. 

That men who carry the respon- 
sibility of supporting a family shall 
have proper and well-cooked food in 
their dinner pails, and clean and 
attractive homes to return to at the 
end of the day’s work. 

That women who are struggling 
to be both mother and bread-winner 
to a large brood of children, shall 
have part of this unnatural burden 
lifted from them, and placed on the 
shoulders of society at large, where 
it belongs. 

That people who never save money 
shall learn the wisdom of saving. 

That every case of need brought 
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to the notice of this organization 
shall be immediately and fully in- 
vestigated, and full and faithful rec- 
ords kept on file. 

That our office shall be a clearing 
house of information for both public 
and private relief officers, and for 
all charitable workers, churches, etc., 
in this city; making investigations 
on request, and returning reports; 
and thus seeking to reach all who 
need relief; preventing harmful re- 
duplication of relief from many 
sources to one person, while others 
suffer from total neglect. 


AT WORK IN YOUNGSTOWN 


J. M. Hanson assumed the duties of general 
secretary of the newly organized Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Charity Organization Society 
in February. Mr. Hanson was graduated 
from Iowa College at Grinnell in 1893. He 
went at once to St. Paul as assistant to Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith of the People’s Church. 
There, under the tutelage of Dr. Smith, Dr. 
H. H. Hart and James F. Jackson, he began 
his course in the school of practical charity. 
In 1889 he went to Kansas City, Mo., as 
general secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties. After two and one-half years he took 
up social settlement work, founding Frank- 
lin Institute in the most densely populated 
portion of the city. In 1905 Mr. Hanson 
went to Park College, Parkville, as superin- 
tendent in the Self Help Department. 

Upon assuming his new duties Mr. Hanson 
made a careful study of the unemployment 
situation. Youngstown is a city of between 
60,000 and 80,000, its principal interests 
being industrial. It was found that approxi- 
mately 7,000 men were out of employment, 
but that they were not the same men from 
week to week. All the mills were working 
about half time, but some departments ran 
one week and others the next. Practically 
all of the skilled labor earned enough 
for bare subsistence. Heads of the different 
mills informed Mr. Hanson that if the family 
of any one of their regular employes was 
found in need because for some reason, not 
personal, this employe had not been getting 
his share of work they would see that he at 
once was given employment. ‘The inefficient, 
the improvident and the dissipated, those 
naturally laid off first during a depression, 
have still to be looked after. There has been 
arough sort of organization of these and they 
have brought their claims before the city 
officials, so that some work in the parks 
and upon the streets has been arranged. 

There remains the foreigners, who have 
come in since the depression set in. These 
have no employers, no connections, not even 
a “working” knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Immediate provision was made for 
them, the details not being available at the 
time of writing. Miss Anna F. Sonedecker 
has been appointed assistant secretary. Miss 
Sonedecker was formerly superintendent of 
the employment bureau of the Y. W. C. A. 
The office of the society is at 124 Hast 
Federal street. 


To plunder Shakespeare, there is a spring freshet in the affairs 
of children. It is stirring, impetuous, carrying with it a freightage 
of prophecy for the good of growing generations—this movement for 


PLAY, which would give to every boy and girl something mere than 
books and slate-pencils andalleys and asphalt streets and fire-escapes. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE NEED FOR A RELIGIOUS AWAKENING 


The greatest social force in the world is the quickening influence of a high 
ideal. In his letter to the Hebrews, Paul describes with a glow of enthusiasm 
the results of faith: faith through which the worlds were framed, through which 
all the great things recorded in sacred history were accomplished, through which 
a desire for a better country was created, through which they of olden times 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” If Paul is right in interpreting all human history, so far 
as it has a continuing purpose, in the light of faith, and if all the great religious 
leaders are right in conceiving that the important thing for the church is to have 
a clear, tangible conception of the social ideal, then is it not our primary duty 
to try to formulate very simply the outlines of that society which on earth, in 
the United States of America, in our cities and towns, and on our farms, we 
would like to see established ? 

Here it is possible only to suggest certain negatives. Surely in an ideal 
community there will be no such thing as professional crime. It is the tradition 
in the churches to ascribe the existence of crime to the perversity of the indi- 
vidual, but the evidence is now complete and may be understood by any who 
will take the trouble to examine it that crime is largely a social product; that our 
penal system—courts, prisons, executions, fines and short sentences—is adminis- 
tered in such a way as to encourage professional crime. The outlines of a new 
and better method are at hand; education, prevention, reformation, the careful 
segregation of hardened from new offenders, probation, indeterminate sentence, 
rehabilitation, the elimination of politics, the selection of humane and competent 
public officials—they are all there, they have all been tested, their efficacy has 
been shown, but we are not using them. Politics are still in our prisons; the 
old discredited system of fixed terms of imprisonment without reformation is 
still our main reliance; and there is still no genuine social or religious spirit in 
our attitude toward the offender. This is still the situation in every state, and 
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its natural product is lynch law, a failure to prosecute or the acquittal of notorious 
offenders, the making of criminals in penitentiaries and jails, and the increase of 
crime. If there is a new birth in the church, may it not be expected to show 
itself first of all in the treatment of the criminal? 

The ideal community is certainly one, secondly, from which poverty will 
have disappeared. We cannot believe that those ancient sayings, “the poor shall 
not depart out of the land” and “the poor ye have always with you,” were spoken 
as a curse or as a prophecy. Poverty in a relative sense, meaning simply that 
all desires have not been satisfied, is a very healthy and desirable condition. It 
is essential that we should all have something left to strive for. But poverty 
in the absolute sense of deprivation of the physical necessities of life—this has 
become unendurable, not only to the individuals who suffer, but to the com- 
munity of which they are a part. If there is a new birth in the church, it will 
deal with poverty, not alone through deacons’ alms, and orphan asylums, though 
these have their place, but by developing throughout the membership of the 
church the ideal of a Christian community from which chronic poverty, like 
professional crime, will have disappeared. 

It will be a third characteristic of our ideal community that there shall be 
in it no preventable disease.. We have learned how to stamp out certain diseases, 
yellow fever, cholera, smallpox, and have done it. We have learned how to 
stamp out other diseases, tuberculosis and typhoid, for example, and have not 
done it. It is a question of taking the trouble, paying the price, putting into 
effect, both individually and as social policies, the remedies which are at hand. 
Accidents on railways and in industrial establishments, which, as President 
Roosevelt well said in his message, have become appalling, we might in large 
part prevent, if we were willing to modify our laws and do the things which we 
know perfectly require to be done, or about which we might easily know, if we 
were willing to take the trouble to inquire. Preventable disease, probably not 
less than half of all the diseases which we now have, and preventable accidents, 
probably two-thirds of those which we now have, will certainly disappear when, 
as a result of the spiritual awakening in the churches, there is a private and a 
public conscience which will deal with their causes. 

A fourth feature of our ideal community will be a protected childhood. 
The right of a child to be well-born will be recognized. Race suicide may take 
the form of unfit births. The evils directly due to the propagation of the feeble- 
minded are written indelibly in the records of prisons, jails, reformatories, alims- 
houses, hospitals, and overseers of the poor the country over. Protection of the 
child from expositre at birth, from cruelty and neglect, has been to a great extent 
zccomplished. Just now the primary social concern is for the protection of 
childhood from premature employment. When the attention of bishops, pastors 
end laymen in all the churches is directed specifically toward this evil the 
‘ wakening will surely come. The exploitation of the children for the sake of 
profit is so shocking a fact of modern industry that when an awakened church 
‘tands face to face with it one or the other must give way. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


GREGORY GERSHUNI 
TERRORIST, DEAD 


Cablegrams received Wednesday from 
Zurich, Switzerland, report the death 
there of Gregory Gershuni, a Russian 
terrorist who was in this country a year 
ago. Gershuni, a chemist, started some 
schools among Jewish children and 
workingmen. They were suppressed 
and he became identified with the revo- 
lutionary movement, taking leadership as 
head of the fighting organization of the 
social revolutionary party. When Von 
Plehve had him sentenced to death in 
1905, he is said to have made the remark 
that “the backbone of the revolution is 
broken.” Gershuni’s sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment and he 
escaped from a Siberian prison to Japan. 
That his escape was effected by hiding 
in a cask of sauerkraut lent a pictur- 
esque interest to the man; but it was 
as an organizer of the more aggressive 
phases of the revolutionary movement, 
and because of his remarkable plea, pro- 
phetic rather than extenuating, in which 
he interpreted the meaning of terrorism 
to the court that sentenced him, that 
Gershuni will be remembered. And this 
is true whether his reported death is real 
or a piece of revolutionary strategy. 


TO IMPROVE 
PITTSBURGH’S BAD HOUSING 


The Pittsburgh Councils have passed 
the ordinance providing for an increased 
appropriation to the Bureau of Health 
for its Tenement House department. 
This ordinance doubles the force of 
housing inspectors at the disposal of the 
superintendent, James F. Edwards, and it 
will make possible a general re-organiza- 
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tion of the work and an effective cover- 
ing of the city. 

In an open letter to the Chamber of 
Commerce in February, Dr. Edwards 
stated that it would not be the policy of 
the bureau, at this time of financial strin- 
gency, to exact wholesale structural 
changes and the like, involving large out- 
lay; but that a thorough canvass of the 
tenement districts would be made, pre- 
paratory to the larger work of the bureau 
in the future; and that the enlarged force 
would enable the department to effect 
immediate changes where conditions are 
inimical to health. He pointed out that 
in a time of industrial unemployment, 
more than at any other, the working peo- 
ple could not afford the luxury of sick- 
ness. Dr. Edwards has shown what has 
been possible even with an inadequate 
force in remedying bad housing condi- 
tions in Pittsburgh. 

It is not the place here to review the 
history of the housing movement in Pitts- 
burgh. To do so would involve the story 
of the initial movement for legislation 
and the growing work as carried on 
by the late Miss Kate C. McNight 
Mrs. Iams and other leaders of the 
Civic Club of Allegheny county, the 
work accomplished within the limits of 
time and force by those who have served 
as housing inspectors, the fearless gospel 
of reform which has been preached by 
William H. Matthews of Kingsley 
House, and the activity during the past 
year of the housing committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, appointed by 
President H. D. W. English, and 


working under the chairmanship of 
Robert Garland. As a _ reinforcement 
to these local advocacies of reform 


came the impartial findings this win- 
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ter of the investigation carried on for 
the Pittsburgh Survey of Charities 
Publication Committee. The responsi- 
ble direction of this work was in the 
hands of Lawrence Veiller, director of 
the Department for Improving Social 
Conditions of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, and the field work 
was carried on by Miss Emily W. Din- 
widdie, secretary of the New York Tene- 
ment House Committee and Miss F. Elis- 
abeth Crowell of Mr. Veiller’s depart- 
ment. Mr. Veiller, who was secretary 
of the New York Tenement House Com- 
mission of 1900, was made first deputy 
commissioner upon the organization of 
the municipal department. His co-opera- 
tion and that of his staff in this Pitts- 
burgh campaign are other evidences of 
the national character and scope which 
the movement for housing reform has 
assumed in this country, as a result of 
the pioneer work done in New York. 
And the vigor and enthusiasm shown by 
the Pittsburghers who have borne the 
brunt of rousing their community to ac- 
tion are further proof that the slogan 
“good homes for the people” is one of 
the great compelling civic issues of the 
generation. 


UNEMPLOYED 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island general assembly 
passed a resolution on February 25 di- 
recting the compilation of the number of 
unemployed in the state. ‘The committee 
appointed for this purpose has recently 
reported that 19,121 wage earners were 
out of work in Rhode Island when the 
committee concluded its work. The re- 
port was prepared under the direction of 
George H. Webb, commissioner of in- 
dustrial statistics. 

This is the first census of the unem- 
ployed of Rhode Island that has ever 
been attempted. It was taken as a result 
of the statement that there were more 
than 39,000 wage earners of the state out 
of work. A conference was held between 
Governor Higgins, members of the legis- 
lature and labor leaders followed by a 
public hearing at which the governor, 
mayors of the several cities in the state, 
representatives of charitable and labor 
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organizations, members of the two 
branches of the general assembly and 
others were present. 

Blank forms were sent to manufactur- 
ing concerns throughout the state, and to 
179 labor unions. Forms were also given 
to the members of the police forces of the 
cities and towns of the state. Two weeks 
were required to obtain the information 
and according to the returns the total 
number of wage earners in the state, 
February 28, 1908, was 234,040, of whom 
123,807 were employed in manufacturing 
establishments, and 110,233 in other pur- 
suits. It was found that there were 157,- 
g21 wage earners in the five cities of the 
state, and 76,119 outside of these cities. 
The number of unemployed wage earners 
in the cities, according to the returns 
made by the police, was 12,355, or 7.8 per 
cent, while the number of unemployed 
wage earners outside of the cities was 


5,937: 
The report states: 


Of the 12,355 unemployed wage earners 
in the cities, 10,350, or 838.7 per cent, are 
males and 2,005, or 16.3 per cent, are females. 
The great number of unemployed is found in 
the manufacture of textiles, the males form- 
ing 65.7 per cent, and the females 34.3 per 
cent of the total in this industry. The 3,129 
unemployed in textiles comprise 25.3 per cent 
of the total unemployed in the five cities of 
the state, and probably a still greater per 
cent of the unemployed outside of cities, as 
the per cent of wage earners in textiles is 
very large in the towns of Rhode Island. The 
per cent of unemployed varies from 4.1 per 
cent in Providence to 2.3 per cent in Woon- 
socket and Newport. 

There are 1,241 in building trades, 1,455 in 
jewelry and gold and silver work, 2,448 in 
the laboring class, 1,814 in manufacture of 
baser metals, 3,128 in textiles; total, 10,097, 
or 81.8 per cent of all unemployed. ; 

The greatest decrease in number of wage 
earners employed is found under textiles, al- 
though the 3,489 recorded as the decrease in 
this industry is only 5.7 per cent compared 
with 20.2 per cent in jewelry, 20.5 per cent 
in baser metals and 22.2 per cent in lumber 
and its remanufacture. The decrease of 
11,261 in wage earners in manufactures 
1907-1908 represents 10.9 per cent of the total 
number of wage earners reported employed 
in 1,153 establishments, while the 1,241 de- 
crease in the 807 other than manufacturing 
establishments reporting, represents but 5.7 
per cent of the 21,484 wage earners employed 
in those establishments in 1907. 

The total decrease of 12,502, or 10 per cent 
in the 124,540 reported as employed in 1960 
establishments February 28, 1907, is found 
in the 844 establishments hiring 69,050 em- 
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ployes February 28, 1908. The 754 estab- 
lishments employing 10,347 wage earners in 
both 1907 and 1908, and the 362 establish- 
ments, employing 32,641 breadwinners in 
1908, each of these 362 establishments em- 
ploying more wage earners in 1908 than in 
1907, fail to offset the decrease in the num- 
ber of wage earners in the 844 establish- 
ments previously noted. ; 

Among Mr. Webb’s recommendations 
is the establishment of a free employment 
agency patterned after the Boston Free 
Employment Bureau. He believes that 
conditions in Rhode Island so nearly ap- 
proximate those in Massachusetts that 
what has proven so successful there 
would be found proportionately bene- 
ficial in his own state. 

The situation in Rhode Island in many 
respects is worse than in some of the 
other states, owing to the number of cot- 
ton and woolen manufacturers, and also 
owing to the fact that Rhode Island is a 
jewelry center. 


The 1,465 jewelers reported unemployed 
are engaged in an industry which has the 
reputation at least of feeling business depres- 
sions sooner and to a greater extent than any 
other industry. The returns, however, show 
that the jewelry industry is affected about 
equally with baser metals and in a lesser 
degree than is lumber and its manufacture. 


HARVARD'S 
SOCIAL MUSEUM 


On Monday of this week the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics of Harvard Uni- 
versity formally opened its Social Mu- 
seum as an instrument of university 
teaching. This comprehensive collection 
of photographs, diagrams and maps, be- 
gun in 1903, is the first attempt to pic- 
ture the modern world-wide altruistic 
movement in such a way that the student 
may get some adequate conception of its 
extent and of its meaning. 

Its location in Emerson Hall within 
close reach of the departments of phi- 
losophy and psychology will further its 
students’ endeavors to find a firm founda- 
tion in an accurate knowledge of the in- 
dividual mind and to seek through phi- 
losophy for the movement’s deeper 
meaning. 

The museum is equipped with the per- 
fect devices that the best mechanical skill 
can provide. Nor has the artist been 
lacking in its installation. Convenience 
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and beauty of arrangement go hand in 
hand. 

Admirable as the mechanical side of 
the museum is, it is the subject-matter 
and illustrative material that makes or 
unmakes the success of such an under- 
taking. It is here that we begin to learn 
of the many varied efforts that thinking 
men are making to ameliorate conditions 
of present day social and industrial life. 

It is possible for the student of de- 
fectives, for example, to find graphic 
representation of the methods of train- 
ing the blind in the Institute at St. 
Maudé (Seine), France, in thirty-four 
photographs, to learn what is done at 
Bielefeld, Germany, for epileptics from 
forty-five photographs, the work for 
feeble-minded at Waverley, Mass., from 
thirty-one photographs, for the insane at 
McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., in 
fifty-seven photographs. These are but 
three of a large number of institutions, 
the total for defectives being thirty with 
a total of 524 photographs and twelve 
diagrams. 

But a statement of the number of 
photographs and diagrams can give no 
adequate idea except of its extent. With 
similar or greater thoroughness, public 
and private charity, crime, health, hous- 
ing, industrial problems, provident insti-~ 
tutions, races, recreation, religious agen- 
cies and social settlements are pictured 
and a number of other subjects have 
little less consideration. 

This museum is not one of antiquity, 
it is an exhibit of dynamic society. While 
the exhibit is being collected, new sociai 
forces have gone to work, new. activities 
have been started, and the social world 
has moved on. An exhibit of social con- 
ditions can therefore never be complete. 
Three exhibits of the museum strike the 
visitor, however, as peculiarly adequate 
and practically complete—those pictur- 
ing the principles and results of the im- 
perial insurance law of Germany, the 
United States Bureau of Labor's charts 
dealing with strikes and lockouts and an 
exhibit of the social settlement move- 
ment. 

The German workingmen’s insurance 
against death and accident is pictured in 
109 diagrams and statistical charts, an 
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exhibit which was installed at the St. 
Louis Exposition and which the univer- 
sity has acquired through the courtesy 
of the German government. These 
charts bear mute witness to the wisdom 
of Germany in developing institutions 
and other means for the prevention and 
relief of disease to which the administra- 
tion of the insurance law logically com- 
mitted it. 

The exhibit of the United States bu- 
reau pictures graphically the cost of liv- 
ing and retail prices, family expendi- 
tures, wages, as well as the energy values 
of various dietaries. It also presents a 
study of strikes and lockouts during the 
period from 1881-1900, giving their 
number ordered by labor organizations 
and those not so ordered, and the suc- 
cess of each; the establishments involved 
and the employes thrown out of work; 
the wage loss of employes and the as- 
sistance rendered them by labor organiza- 
tions, as well as a study of results for five 
leading causes. 


The exhibit which is most complete 


is the one dealing with social settlements. 
To accompany this the department has 
just issued an instructive pamphlet on 
Motives and Results of the Social Set- 
tlement Movement by William I. Cole, 
under whose direction also this exhibit 
was installed. 

In the exhibit 126 settlements and 
other similar enterprises are represented 
which Mr. Cole estimates as about one- 
half of the total number that should be 
given a place on the list and it certainly 
contains all the most prominent ones. 
The various social experiments starting 
with Toynbee Hall in East London in 
1884, many of which are hard to classify 
at the outset as “bird, beast, or fish” 
sooner or later, if conceived in the spirit 
of neighborliness, show the traits com- 
mon to the whole settlement movement, 
which Mr. Cole would trace to “a spirit 
of adventurous friendship which the gos- 
pel of Christ has made familiar to the 
world.” 

In this comprehensive survey, we find 
a great variety of location, name and con- 
stituency. Here are pictures and dia- 
grams of the Social Institute at Storno- 
way, Scotland, among the season’s fisher- 
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folk, of the Log Cabin Social Settle- 
ment among the mountain whites of 
Hindman, Kentucky, and the Church 
Settlement among the “lumber-jacks” of 
Danbury, N. H., and here also are ade- 
quate representations of the large and 
well known activities of the University 
Settlement of New York, South End 
House, Boston; Hull House, Chicago, 
and Toynbee Hall, East London. 

Such an exhibit makes clear not only 
the scope and comprehensiveness of the 
modern movement of social service, but 
it makes equally clear to the generations 
of students who will have an opportunity 
to study it, that this movement is an eth- 
ical one, that it is the social conscience 
which expresses itself in helping the 
brother who has so far had fewer advan- 
tages and that it is the part of a good 
citizen to carry his portion of this 
responsibility. 

Professor Francis G. Peabody, the 
master-workman in this remarkable 
workshop, in his introduction to the 


classified list of the collection of the ~ 


museums, calls attention to the fact that 
it is “for the present but an outline of 
its complete intention.” This is suffi- 
cient excuse for some of the omissions, 
one of the most striking of which is the 
lack of illustrative material on the work 
of religious agencies other than the Sal- 
vation Army. This exhibit must inevi- 
tably give a wrong impression regarding 
the social work of such agencies. 

In chemistry, biology, and the other 
sciences, the laboratory for many years 
has had its place, colleges and even high 
schools require their students to discover 
for themselves principles which it would 
take less time to read in a treatise. But 
even now some universities are satisfied 
to give advanced degrees to students in 
the social sciences who have made only 
researches and compilations in libraries. 
As long as this is possible, it is not im- 
possible to understand why the social 
sciences have difficulty to establish their 
claim to the term science. 

The Social Museum of Harvard has 
brought appreciably nearer the time 
when students in economics and sociolo- 
gy, particularly graduate students, shall 
also be required to undertake some prac- 
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tical work at one of the social labora- 
tories such as settlements, boys’ clubs, 
charity organization societies and other 
sccial institutions and when these courses 
shall not be wholly in charge of men who 
have only a theoretical knowledge. It 
may be added that Harvard, through 
its Social Museum has already taken a 
considerable step forward in requiring 
practical work of its students. 

The value of such a museum will not, 
however, be underestimated because of 
these additional requirements in social 
science. A student will not -be able to 
undertake more than two or three studies 
in practical work and he may perhaps 
be limited to a single one. That he may 
get a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of social work, he needs just such a 
museum of photographs and diagrams as 
Harvard offers and through his own 
practical experience he will be able to 
read into these outlines and pictures, the 
breath of actual life. 

For these opportunities made possible 
through the collections of the Social Mu- 
seum, the students of Harvard are to be 
congratulated. 


AIMS OF THE 
PRESIDENTS’ HOMES COMMISSION 


The release of Charles F. Weller on 
March 1 from the general secretaryship 
of the Associated Charities of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in order that he may devote 
nine months to the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Homes Commission, calls atten- 
tion again to the ambitious plans of that 
organization which has set itself “the 
task of preparing a satisfactory housing 
code, of the rearrangement of the build- 
ing plans within the largest squares of 
the District of Columbia, and of better- 
ing the physical, moral and social condi- 
tions of the industrial classes.” The 
commission is working through five com- 
mittees. The first of these, on building 
mode! houses, of which General George 
M. Sternberg, president of the commis- 
sion, is chairman, has completed a care- 
ful analysis of all the less expensive resi- 
dences built in Washington during the 
last five years. This report, it is expect- 
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ed, will go a long ways toward stimulat- 
ing building both as a business enterprise 
and through philanthropic activity to 
meet the “house famine” in small dwell- 
ings prevailing in the capitol city. 

The second committee, which is seek- 
ing to improve existing houses and to 
do away with unsanitary alley houses, of 
which William H. Baldwin is chairman, 
is working with the district commission- 
ers in planning legislation to wipe out the 
three hundred hidden residential alleys 
by converting them into minor streets. 
The committee reports that the district 
authorities are vigorously enforcing the 
new law which permits them to demol- 
ish unsanitary dwellings. 

The third committee, of which Dr. 
George M. Kober is chairman, has to do 
with social betterment. It has recently 
completed a report on the health of work- 
ers in various industries, which appears 
to be the first extensive study of its kind 
in this country. This report has national 
value in its analysis of the specific dan- 
gers in various occupations, the sugges- 
tion of safety devices and precautions 
and the discussion of undesirable habits 
and indulgences. An exhaustive schedule 
covering not only physical conditions but 
standard of living, is being filled out for 
this committee in 1,000 typical homes un- 
der the direction of G. A. Weber, one of 
the leading statistical experts of the Bu- 
reau of Labor. 

The committee on building regulations, 
of which F. L. Siddons is chairman, is 
working with the district commissioners 
and the inspector of buildings to secure 
the enactment of a complete and adequate 
code of building laws. The chief aim of 
this committee is to prevent the threat- 
ened development of a tenement house 
problem, while steadily eliminating what 
evils already exist. S. W. Woodward 
is chairman of the finance committee 
which is raising funds for the work. 

The commission has offices at 923 H 
street, N. W., in the rooms formerly oc- 
cupied by the Associated Charities’ com- 
mittee on the improvement of housing 
conditions which has been disbanded 
since the President’s Homes Commission 
took over its functions. 
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NATIONAL CHILD - ey, 
LABOR COMMITTEE MEETING 


The fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee promises 
in many ways to be the most significant 
in its history. The place selected for the 
meeting, Atlanta, Ga., is in the heart 
of the great industrial section of the 
South, and the people of that city are 
signally awake to the important phases 
of social improvement in America to-day. 

In the discussion of the problem of 
child labor, much has been said and writ- 
ten in recent years regarding the condi- 
tions of child employment in the South, 
particularly in the great cotton mills. 
So much prominence has been given to 
this phase of the subject that many peo- 
ple, particularly in the North, have the 
impression that child labor is pre-emi- 
nently a southern evil. The field inves- 
tigations of the National Child Labor 
Committee, while revealing the extent 
and injurious conditions of child employ- 
ment in southern industries, have also 
brought out the fact that the problem is 
by no means southern. On the other 
hand, the extent of the evil is far greater 
in the North than in the South. 

It is the purpose of the National Child 
. Labor Committee in accepting the cor- 
dial invitation from the Georgia Child 
Labor Committee and the citizens of 
Atlanta, to bring to the attention of the 
people of the South some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in the older industrial 
states of the North in their attempt to 
restrict the employment of little children 
and to discuss the latest and most ap- 
proved methods of dealing with this sub- 
ject in its relation to the problem of edu- 
cation, in the hope that the southern 
states may avoid many of the errors al- 
ready committed in the North, and may 
by far more rapid steps arrive at a satis- 
factory control of this phase of industrial 
life. 

The general topic of this meeting is 
Child Labor and Social Progress. 


THURSDAY EVENING, AprIL 2.—Reception and 
Banquet, Piedmont Hotel. 


Toastmaster, General Clifford L. Anderson, 
chairman of the Georgia Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

The National Child Labor Committee, Dr. 
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Felix. Adler, chairman National Child Labor 
Committee, and leader of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, New York. 

What Atlanta is Doing for the Children, 
Mayor W. R. Joyner. 

The Business World and Child Labor, Asa 
G. Candler, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Paternalism or Fraternalism, Hooper Alex-" 
ander. 

The Work of the Women’s 
Hamilton Douglas. 

The Manufacturer and Child Labor, Mur- 
phy Candler. : 

Child Labor Reform and the Press, Clark 
Howell. 

FRIDAY MoRrNING, Aprit 3, 10.30 O’CLOcK, 
Piedmont Hotel. 


Presiding officer, William E. Harmon, New 

York. 

What is a Good Child Labor Law? 

Symposium, Five-minute addresses cover- 
ing questions of age limit and other stand- 
ards; who should issue employment certifi- 
cates; the English education test, with a 
comparison of child labor laws in other coun- 
tries, etc. 

Uniformity of State Laws, Algernon B. 
Roberts, Pennsylvania State Senate. 

Child Labor in New England, Everett W. 
Lord, secretary for the New England States, 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Report on Southern Textile Conference, 
Garnett Andrews, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Clubs, Mrs. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, 2.30 O’CLock, Piedmont 
Hotel. 

Child Labor and Education. 

Presiding Officer, Dr. A. J. McKelway. 

Compulsory Education in the South, Geo. 
F. Milton, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Function of Education in Abolishing 
Child Labor, Owen R. Lovejoy, general sec- 
retary National Child Labor Committee. 

Compulsory Education, the Solution of the 
Child Labor Problem, Lewis Parker, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Scholarships for Working Children, Homer 
Folks, secretary state Charities Aid Associ- 
ation, New York city. 


FRIDAY EVENING, ApriIt 3, 8 O’CLock, Grand 
Opera House. 

Effects of Child Labor on Society. 
Presiding Officer, Dr. Felix Adler. 

The Basis of the Anti-Child Labor Move- 
ment in the Idea of American Civilization, 
Dr. Felix Adler. 

The Child and the Mill (Poem), Don Mar- 
yh Editor Uncle Remus’ Magazine, Atlanta, 

a. 
Social Cost of Accident, Ignorance and 
Exhaustion, Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ; 7 

The Leadership of the Child, Dr. A. J. Me- 
Kelway, Atlanta. 


SATURDAY Morning, Aprin 4, 10.30 O’CLooK, 
Piedmont Hotel. 


A Symposium on Factory Inspection. 
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Presiding Officer, Edward W. Frost, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Essentials in Factory Inspection, John H. 
Morgan, chief inspector of workshops and 
factories, Ohio. 

Why the Chiidren are in the Factory, Miss 
Jean M. Gordon, factory inspector, Louisi- 
ana. 

Discussion—Dr. Shirley Bragg, chief fac- 
tory inspector, Alabama; Charles L. Daugh- 
erty, commissioner of labor, Oklahoma; 
James B. Doherty, commissioner of labor, 
Virginia; Henry B. Varner, commissioner of 
labor, North Carolina; M. W. Connolly, fac- 
tory inspector, Tennessee. 

Special topics for discussion—The Need 
of More Authority for Factory inspectors, 
Duty of the Private Citizen to Aid in Law 
Enforcement, Co-operation with School Offi- 
cials. 

SatTurDAay AFTERNOON, 5.30-7.00 O’CLock.—Re- 
ception by Governor Hoke Smith and 
Mrs. Smith, at the governor’s mansion. 


SatrurDAy Evenrne, 8 O’Crock, Grand Opera 
House. 

Child Labor and the State. 

Presiding Officer, Dr. Felix Adler. 

The Consumers’ Responsibility for Child 
Labor, Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. 

The New View of the Child, Edward T. 
Devine, Ph.D., secretary Charity Organi- 
zation Society and professor of social econ- 
omy, Columbia University, New York city. 

The Club Woman and Child Labor, Mrs. 
A. O. Granger, Cartersville, Ga. 

The Scope of National and State Regula- 
tion of Child Labor, Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, Ph.D., director New York School of 
Philanthropy, and professor of social legis- 
lation, Columbia University, New York. 


Sunpay AFTERNOON, 3.0.0 O’CLocK, Mass Meet- 

ing, Grand Opera House. 

The Ethical and Religious Aspects of 
Child Labor. 

Presiding Officer, Chancellor James H. Kirk- 
land, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Duty of the People in Child Protec- 
tion, Hoke Smith, governor of Georgia. 

The Employer’s Responsibility for Child 
Labor, W. A. Covington, Moultrie, Ga. 

Child Labor and Criminality, Judge N. B. 
Feagin, Montgomery, Ala. 

The Psychology of the Child, Rev. J. W. 
Stagg, D.D., pastor First Presbyterian 
Church, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Relation of the Church to the Child 
Labor Problem, Bishop Charles B. Gallaway, 
Jackson, Miss. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF JEWISH CHARITIES 


Just before the next National Confer- 
- ence of Charities, the Fifth Biennial Con- 
ference of the National Conference of 
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Jewish Charities will be held at Rich-~ 
mond from May 4 to 6. The opening 
session of the conference will take the 
form of a dinner given by the members 
of the local community to the delegates. 
The governor of Virginia and the mayor 
of Richmond will welcome the confer- 
ence, and the biennial report of the presi- 
dent will be presented. 

The following program has been pre- 
pared for the other sessions: 


TUESDAY Mornine, May 5. 


Jewish Charitable Activities in Russia. 

An abstract of this paper will be read as 
introduction to the general topic of the morn- 
ing. The paper itself, will be printed and 
distributed at the meeting of Monday even- 
ing to all members of the conference, so that 
they may acquaint themselves with its con- 
tents. The paper will be prepared under 
the auspices of a committee consisting of EH. 
Lewin-Epstein, Bernard Richards, Professor 
H. L. Sabsovich, Dr. David Blaustein. 

The Unification of Jewish Communal Ac- 
tivities. 

Paper—Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., presi- 
dent of the Federation of Jewish Charities 
of Baltimore. 

Discussion—Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, rabbi, 
Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, rabbi, Temple Emanu-El, New York 
city; Leon Zolotkoff, Chicago, Ill.; Henry 
Butzel, United Hebrew Charities, Detroit, 
Mich.; Milton EH. Marcuse, president Peni- 
tentiary Board, Richmond, Va.; Max Mit- 
chell, Federated Jewish Charities, Boston, 
Mass. 


TuESDAY AFTERNOON, MAy 5. 


Intermunicipal Co-operation in Charitable 
Activities. 

(Including a consideration of national in- 
stitutions, such as the National Jewish Hos- 
pital for Consumptives and the Jewish Con- 
sumptives’ Relief Society. Intermunicipal 
co-operation to be discussed with relation to 
the care of the juvenile delinquent, the in- 
sane, the chronic invalid, the blind, and 
other defectives. ) 

Paper—Rabbi George Zepin, Chicago, II1., 
superintendent, United Hebrew Charities, 
Chicago, [1]. 

With Relation to Institutions maintained 
by the B’nai B’rith, Jacob Furth, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

With Relation to the National Jewish 
Hospital for Consumptives, Mr. S. Grab- 
felder, Philadelphia, Pa.; Marx Gunst, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


WEDNESDAY MoRNING, MAy 6. 


The Need of a Distinctly Jewish Tendency 
in the Conduct of Jewish Educational Insti- 
tutions. ; 
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(Settlements, Orphan Asylums, Institu- 
tions for Delinquent Children, etc.). 

Paper—Louis Marshall, director of the 
Educational Alliance and the Jewish Pro- 
tectory, New York city. 

Discussion—Dr. David Blaustein, formerly 
superintendent of the Educational Alliance, 
New York city; Charles Hutzler, Virginia 
Prison Association, Richmond, Va.; Judge 
Philip Rubenstein, judge of the Juvenile 
Court, Boston, Mass.; Meyer Bloomfield, 
head worker, Civic Service House, Boston, 
Mass.; Michel Heyman, superintendent, Jew- 
ish Orphan Asylum, New Orleans, La. 


WepDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 6. 


General Topic—The Functions of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Charities. 

Paper—Dr. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi The 
Free Synagogue, New York city, former 
member State Board of Charities of Oregon. 

Discussion—Dr. Henry Berkowitz, rabbi 
Rodef Sholom Congregation, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. Samuel Sale, rabbi Congregation 
Shaare Emeth, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Edward 
N. Calisch, rabbi Congregation Beth Ahabah, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. H. G. Enelow, rabbi 
Congregation Adath Israel, Louisville, Ky.; 
Dr. Morris Feuerlicht, rabbi Indianapolis 
Hebrew Congregation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paper—V. H. Kriegshaber, Federation 
Jewish Charities, Atlanta, Ga. 

Discussion — Bernard Ginsburg, United 
Jewish Charities, Detroit, Mich.; Leon Nel- 
son, Richmond, Va.; Max Herzberg, United 
Jewish Charities, Philadelphia, Pa.; Judge 
Julian W. Mack, Associated Jewish Chari- 
ties, Chicago, Ill. 


An AttacK on the Negro 


and a Plea for Him' 
Reviewed by Helen A. Tucker 


The Negro—A Menace to American 
Civilization,t by R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., 
is of the type of book on the race ques- 
tion that will probably appear from time 
to time as long as a certain sort of cheap 
notoriety may be attained here in the 
United States by rapping the Negro. It 
is deplorable that such books are ever 
written, since they contribute nothing to 
our knowledge on the subject, make no 
helpful suggestion for dealing with the 
situation, but by increasing the preju- 
dices of the ignorant and unthinking 
make it harder for the sane, practical 
men of both races who with fairness and 
patience are working toward a solution. 
This particular book, though claiming 
to be based on biological principles, is in 


1“The Negro.—A Menace to American Civilization,” 
by R. W. Shufeldt, M. D. Price, $1.50. 
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reality unscientific, coarsely written, il- 
logical, full of sweeping assertions of 
which no proofs are given,.and one can 
easily understand why the two gentle- 
men mentioned in the preface as helping 
in “steering this book safely through 
the press” stipulated that their names 
should not be mentioned. It is an ex- 
aggerated presentation of the undesir- 
able traits of some of the Negroes in 
America, and ignores entirely the hun- 
dreds of thousands of honest, industrious, 
aspiring, self-respecting men and women 
of Negro blood,—men from whom any 
woman, white or black, would receive 
only chivalrous treatment. The “men- 
ace” appears to be the presence of the 
Negro in the United States, more espe- 
cially the mulatto-or persons of mixed 
blood, a class which Dr. Shufeldt be- 
lieves is increasing, and in whom he at 
one and the same time sees nothing but 
harm and yet which he has to admit 
“commands place and position in this 
country that demand more than usual 
ability to fill.” This ability is in his 
view due to the sixty to eighty per 
cent of white blood in their composition, 
and he makes the mistake of including 
among them Kelly Miller, professor of 
mathematics at Howard University, who 
is as black as a man can well be. This 
is an example of the care he has taken 
in his research. All sorts of charges are 
brought against the Negro, and he is 
accused even of his virtues, such as 
standing by his own race, but the most 
amusing is that, to Dr. Shufeldt’s knowl- 
edge, “no single Negro in this coun- 
try has ever made any attempt to hunt 
up, so to speak, his or her relatives 
left behind in Africa,’ and that at pres- 
ent they show no intention of returning 
to “their own people.” Dr. Shufeldt for- 
gets, perhaps, the great difficulty the 
freedmen had even in this country in find- 
ing their relatives after the war, and that 
probably few would be recognized by 
their African relations, and furthermore 
he forgets that the American Negro 
would be quite as much a stranger in 
Africa as he himself. As far as the 


American Negro is concerned “his native | 


home” is not Africa but America, “his 
own people” are here and his ideals 
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though he may fail of reaching them are 
American ideals. 

A large part of the book is taken up 
with newspaper accounts of atrocious 
lynchings. Not all of us can shift our 
responsibilities by saying: “It is the 
presence of the Negro among us that is 
responsible for lynching and not the 
tastes of our people for such brutal hor- 
rors.” This is an argument which would 
be advanced only by that class of people 
who seem prone to forget, in dealing 
with other races, that no permanent good 
can accrue even to themselves without 
justice to all. Indeed to a fair-minded 
person the whole book is a severe ar- 
raignment of certain white Americans 
for their use and abuse of the Negro 
from the beginning of slavery until now. 
One person who read it said to me, “I 
have never been so fond of the Negro 
before, because I have never before re- 
alized how he is misrepresented and 
abused.” 

The William Levi Bull lectures for 
the year 1907 at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, by Booker T. Washington and 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois, are published 
under the title The Negro in the South.? 
Mr. Washington considers the economic 
development of the Negro race in slavery 
and since its emancipation. Holding that 
improved economic methods and indus- 
trial training are the foundation needed 
by any backward race for right living 
he believes that the Negro gained some 
real benefits from the period of slavery. 
He learned to wear clothing, to live in 
a house, the English language, the 
Christian religion and to work—but he 
also brought out of slavery into the life 
of freedom the idea that the work of the 
hand is degrading and “it has been a 
large part of his economic training since 
slavery to learn the dignity of manual 
labor.” He has had to learn the differ- 
ence between being worked and work- 
ing—that working means civilization. 
This change has been accomplished 
largely by means of the industrial 
schools. At the beginning of Tuskeegee 
the Negro parents were unwilling their 

2The Wm. Levi Bull Lectures for 1907, by Booker T. 
Washington and W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. | These 


books may be obtained at publisher’s price through 
the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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children should work; they wanted thenr 
to learn “the book,” but now opposition. 
to trade training has disappeared. Mr. 
DuBois follows historically the economic 
development of the South with its ef- 
The industrial. 
revolution was delayed in the South by 
the system of slavery which “forbade 
machinery, discouraged human contact 
and shackled thought.” Its industrial 
progress has been: still further delayed 
by the system of serfdom that succeeded. 
slavery—the peonage which is_ still 
found among the agricultural labor of 
the black belt. He finds two develop- 
ments have gone on side by side in the 
South, “a determined effort at an estab- 
lished serfdom on the part of landhold- 
ing capitalists, and a determined effort 
on the part of freedmen and their sons. 
to attain economic independence.” Ne- 
groes have sought for economic inde- 
pendence by landowning and by “group: 
economy”—illustrated by a large and 
growing class of business and profes- 
sional men who depend on their own 
race for patronage. 

Mr. DuBois’s second lecture, Religion 
in the South, gives an interesting account. 
of the rise of Negro ministers. Some 
of the first “preachers,” full-blooded Ne- 
groes and ignorant, were nevertheless 
men of great earnestness, power and 
influence. One result of the war was to 
expel Negroes from white churches— 
and ever since the two races have been 
drifting further apart in their religious 
lives. This Mr. DuBois deplores. He 
holds that as Christianity was opposed to: 
slavery, it is also opposed to this new 
form of slavery, the denial of human 
brotherhood. 


The Auxiliary Schools of 


Germany 


Reviewed by David Snedden 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


The Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton has published as its third Bulletin’ for 
1907 a translation (by Dr. Dresslar of the 
University of California) of six lectures 
given at Jena by Dr. Maennel. ‘These 


!Obtained on application. 
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lectures are in reality a very full account 
of the German methods of dealing with 
subnormal children, and the book is of 
peculiar interest to Americans at this 


“time because of movements in various | 


cities to establish “special” or “ungraded” 
classes for children who are physically 
or mentally unequal to the work of the 
ordinary graded classes. 

In 1905 there were in Germany eight- 
een cities with auxiliary schools (Dr. 
Dresslar’s happy translation of Hilfschu- 
Jen) having 583 classes containing almost 
12,000 children. The teachers of these 
children have associations and journals. 
Medical men, including many specialists, 
lend hearty co-operation. It is found 
that children, formerly incapable of profit- 
ing from the classwork in the ordinary 
schools, under charge of special teachers, 
with special courses of study, and helped 
by medical aid, are making substantial 
educational progress. 

The monograph gives full discussion to 
such topics as selection of cases for ad- 
mission; health conditions of auxiliary 
class pupils; classification, daily program, 
curriculum, methods of instruction, and 
discipline of auxiliary classes; industrial 
possibilities of subnormal children; and 
the selection of teachers with special 
qualifications for this kind of work. 

Anyone who has ever given attention 
to the residue of “unpromoted” pupils in 
American public schools, who year after 
year remain in the lower classes, dulled 
and apathetic, ridiculed by other children, 
ignored or berated by the crowded teach- 
er, must realize the very great need for 
special classes which can give these chil- 
dren an education adapted to their ca- 
pacities and probable careers. For most 
of these children our present public 
schools are not only often useless, but 
worse than useless in that they quench 
the sparks of ambition that may exist, 
and force on the children through years 
of insistent suggestion an abnormal con- 
sciousness of their defects. Educators 
who appreciate the need of special educa- 
tional endeavor to meet the needs of this 
class will find Dr. Maennel’s work of in- 
dispensable value. Here we have for the 
first time in English a coherent account 
of the working of an important phase of 
German education. 
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To Him That Hath’ 


Reviewed by Fred A. Hing 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Leroy Scott’s To Him That Hath, 
which appeared as a serial story in Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, has been revised and 
printed in book form. It is a story of 
the life and self-sacrifice of one “David” 
who takes upon himself the guilt of an- 
other, a friend, whose reputation is en- 
dangered in the eyes of the world, and 
for whose criminal acts David is convict- 
ed and sentenced to prison. His strug- 
gle for self-support, after discharge from 
prison is closely portrayed, together with 
the life on the lower East Side of New 
York, into which he is thrown. Here the 
story pictures his contact with “crooks,” 
his friendly relations with a local poli- 
tion, the “Mayor of Avenue A,” and his 
fight for the love of a woman, a settle- 
ment worker on the East Side. 

The book appeals especially to those 
who see the evil present in man-made 
justice and retribution, and who know 
something of the heart-breaking struggle 
of the newly discharged convict, who, 
alone and unaided, tries to gain an hon- 
est living. 

The picture of East Side life which 
the book gives is strengthened by many 
realistic touches. However, in consider- 
ing the character of “David’’ from the 
point of view of realism, one questions 
whether his actions will stand the test. In 
his relations with “Kate,” a woman thief 
of considerable ability in her chosen pro- 
fession, and with “Rogers,” an ex-convict 
who is trying to live down his past, he is 
made to show a decided lack of worldly 
wisdom. “Moreover, at certain points in 
the story the author has apparently im- 
posed upon “David” his own ideals rather 
than those which would properly belong 
to his hero. 

The book is written in behalf of “those 
whom the world has made ugly and 
whose ugliness the world cannot for- 
give.” ; 
$1.50. This book can be obtdined at tho publishers 


price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS. 


How Helena Became a Clean City 
Jacob A. Riis 


So as to make clear what it was that 
happened in Helena, I must tell just what 
that city is like and something about the 
man who made the thing happen. The 
«capital of Montana lies on the edge of 
the Rocky Mountains, with the back-bone 
of the country rearing its peaks a dozen 
miles to the west. Its main street fol- 
lows the crooked line of Last Chance 
Gulch, famous in all mining history 
for the lucky find which three tired pros- 
pectors made after a summer’s vain 
search through the mountains, just as 
they were going to give up and make for 
the settlements on the Missouri before 
winter set in. “Here is water,” said one, 
and threw down his pick, as. the valley 
opened before them, “let’s try our luck. 
It’s our last chance.” Forty millions of 
gold were taken out of the gulch before 
the vein ran dry. The “Gold Block,” a 
four-story business house, is built on the 
‘spot where the miners rested. A square 
or two farther down are some open lots 
where still stand some of the earliest 
miners’ huts, and the dirt lies just as it 
"was left by the placer miners, in little 
hummocks, like graves of dead hopes. 
No doubt a good many were buried 
there. 

There are gold-diggers yet in these 
hills, but the swarm long since moved to 
richer fields. They left Helena the usual 
heritage of a mining camp: tin cans, 
wreck and neglect stamped all over it. 
But Helena had other resources than 
mining; and it had a citizenship of the 
stout old kind which brought order out 
of the wild rioting that rules where men 
make fortunes in a day, even though it 
employ its own means to that end, not 
always conforming to the usages of older, 
more staid communities. ‘So it grew, 
and grew handsome. Fine houses were 
built, streets were paved. The weather 
in Helena is nearly always nice; the out- 
look over the valley and up to the moun- 
tains is fine. Mt. Helena lies within the 
limits of the city, a fine park in itself. 
But the wreck remained, ugly and dis- 
figuring. Then came Randall J. Condon. 
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Mr. Condon came from the East to be 
superintendent of instruction in Helena. 
He is a Maine man, fished seven years as 
a growing lad in a boat off the rocky 
coast of his home, then found his way. 
to school, to high school, to college, with 
only a widowed mother to help, and, on 
the path of service to his fellow-man, into 
the legislature of the state where he 
made a record as a young man incor- 
ruptible and to be reckoned with. In 
the middle of it, the West lured him, and 
here was where he landed. The cause of 
public education in Helena felt the im- 
petus from Maine very promptly, and 
in more ways than one. 

Arbor Day was coming to an untidy 
city. Superintendent Condon issued a 
circular to his teachers telling them what 
he thought the schools should make the 
day like, “a civic Easter, a concrete em- 
bodiment of the communal idea of un- 
selfish service—each for all, the giving 
of time and effort for the common good. 
Every school child, teacher, janitor should 
plant something, tree, shrub, vine, flower 
or seed, in soil prepared so that the plant- 
ing should not be a mere form, but that 
the thing planted might live and grow.” 
This as the first step in a “positive and 
permanent movement to make a more 
beautiful city, beautiful because clean.” 
Then this: Everybody to get busy clean- 
ing up; at home for themselves, then to- 
gether for the community. This was the 
programme laid down: 


1st. Back alleys raked up and rubbish col- 
lected ready for removal by the city teams. 


2nd. Back yards cleaned up and put in or- 
der; all rubbish and refuse matter disposed 
of; material of value neatly piled up and 
the yards planted with flower and vegetable 
seeds, shrubs and vines. 


8rd. Sidewalks swept, the space between 
the walk and street raked and leveled; all 
paper, dead leaves and other rubbish in the 
streets and gutters raked up in piles for 
city teams to take away. 


4th. All front yards that need it raked 
and cleaned up; shrubs, vines and _ trees 
trimmed; dead vines and shrubs cleaned out 
and replaced; netting or other support for 
climbing plants repaired and replaced as 
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needed; walks, fences and gates repaired 
and straightened. 

5th. Vacant lots cleaned of rubbish and 
unsightly objects. 

Here is where the tin cans came in. 
The superintendent had arranged to sell 
them all to a smelter, but they must be 
flattened before delivered on board the 
railroad car. The school children of 
Helena collected and sent to the smelter 
sixteen and one-half tons of flattened tin 
cans, and received for the cargo some- 
thing over a hundred dollars, for which 
they bought swings, horizontal bars, etc., 
for the schools. 

There was some opposition on the part 
of parents, but not much. In his circu- 
lar Mr. Condon had been careful to ex- 
plain that he did not mean that the chil- 
dren should be turned into a street clean- 
ing brigade nor set to overhauling every 
old pile of rubbish in town. He wrote: 

What I want to secure is the co-operation 
of all the children toward making the im- 
mediate surroundings of their homes order- 
ly and attractive, and that they may con- 
sider the streets, alleys and walks adjoining 


their own home premises as a part of the 
city which they can make and keep clean, 


so learning at once the lesson not 
themselves to throw rubbish in the 
streets, and the other even more valu- 
able lesson of working together for the 
good of all. Summing up, the circular 
said: 

We need to do the work, not so much for 
the city’s sake as for the children’s sake; to 
remedy a serious defect in our present 
scheme of education—an education in which 
the state is giving much and receiving little. 
We must educate the children in giving to 
the state by affording them opportunities for 
civic service. There needs to be less teach- 


ing about civics, and more teaching of chil- 
dren through applied civics. 


Teachers and children fell to with a 
will. Ail forenoon they worked together 
in their school-grounds, in the afternoon 
at home. The sun set upon a tired but 
happy band and upon a city that had 
been dirty, but was clean. One little 
girl of six, who had done her share ex- 
pressed the feelings of all when she said 
regretfully: ‘“Ain’t there no more uns 
to clean up?’ When it was all over, the 
schools sent two delegates from each 
class to a convention of young citizens 
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that came together to hear reports of 
what had been done and to debate further 
means of helping. The Central School 
reported: 


We planted a tree which three boys had 
gone five miles up Dry Gulch and brought 
down. A number of children spent the time 
in leveling the ground where it was cut by 
wagon tracks. In the afternoon we cleaned 
up back yards, picking up papers and tin 
cans from the alleys near our homes. Some 
planted vines and made flower beds, others 
planted vegetable seeds, and weeded gardens. 
Paper that blows against the fence and 
sticks there was taken away. With so many 
earnest workers Helena will become the 
cleanest and most beautiful city in Montana, 
as indeed it should be, being the capital. 


Another school: 


Two vacant lots on Allen street were 
cleaned, and 288 yards. One hundred and ten 
pupils picked up paper, thirty-six swept side- 
walks, eighty-three dug dandelions, fifteen 
planted trees, three vines, one a rose bush, 
three vegetables, five cleaned up ashes and 
four vacant lots. We planted grass seed 
in the two lots in front of the school and 
some vines. If they grow, we will do more 
next year. 


The Bryant school: 


One little kindergarten girl came to school 
Monday and said “I raked the yard till I got 
a big blister.” Another said she planted 
seeds, and if Mrs. Smith’s chickens don’t eat 
them up they will grow all right. One boy 
planted vines over an old shed to hide it. 


One delegation reported: 


Our school yard, lanes and yards look so 
nice that we are glad we followed the super- 
intendent’s plan. We are not very big yet, 
but we have found that we can do something 
to improve our city. 


The Hawthorn School delegation said: 


The girls who had knives dug dandelions, 
and those with brooms swept the sidewalks. 
The boys raked up the stones. Roses that 
had been brought from the mountains were 
planted. 


The Jefferson School: 


There are a great many vacant lots in our 
end of the town. It looks now like a differ- 
ent part of town. Before Arbor Day a com- 
mittee went around and reported the work 
which needed to be done. We worked under 
bosses. The little children worked by them- 
selves, making little piles of dirt and would 
not let anyone help them. Some did not 
work, but when they saw their playmates 
working they began to work, and those that 
worked all the time were the happiest ones. 
The little children worked even better than 
the older ones. We planted one tree at Jef- 
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ferson and would have planted two if there 
had been a place. We had to dig a bed in 
store. We named our tree. But as this 
was not a poetical day, we thought of one 
who had helped to keep our building clean 
and the mud off our feet, and we named our 
tree for our honored janitor, Mr. Fabian. 


Helena is a democratic city, surely. 
The janitor has a tree named after him. 
The School Board is not so lucky. This 
Parthian shaft is fired at it from the Jef- 
ferson School: 

If we did our level best we could have no 
flowers, no grass, no trees, for the horses 
and cows would tear them up, because there 
is no fence around the building. We would 
be happy to do all we could, if the School 
Board would do that much for us. 


The work begun on Arbor Day two 
years ago has borne good fruit for 
Helena. There is to-day not a cleaner 
or prettier city in the Northwest. Flow- 
ers and shrubs and well-kept lawns have 
taken the place of sorry, neglected wastes 
in the school-grounds and all about. A 
rusty tin can is as rare as a rainy day 
thereabouts. The whole neighborhood 
has spruced up. A beautiful drive is 
being laid out around the base of Mt. 
Helena and up along the edge of the 
Prickly Pear Valley; there is talk of 
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making a park and playground out of the 
unbuilt-on remnant of Last Chance 
Gulch, and of putting up a monument 
there to the early pioneers, incidentally 
preserving the shacks they left behind. 
A more interesting memorial of a day 
that has passed few cities would possess. 
Better than that, a new spirit has come 
to Helena with its “civic Easter.” The 
children in their turn have done some 
teaching that has sunk in; and if ever its 
lesson should be forgotten, the conven- 
tion of young citizens is still there. It 
does not meet at regular intervals; in 
fact, I do not think it has met once since 
that first time two years ago. But it is 
there, should it become necessary, to fur- 
nish the vehicle for another concrete il- 
lustration of what the Maine idea of ap- 
plied civics may mean to a town. 

I cannot refrain in closing this paper 
from quoting from Superintendent Con- 
don’s Kindergartner’s Creed this passage, 
as illustrative of the man’s spirit that 
has wrought so well for his city: 


I believe in play as the child’s normal ef- 
fort to understand himself, through free self- 
expression; and I believe, too, in work, but 
work that is joyous and that the joy in the 
doing comes largely from the well-doing. 


The Trend of Things 


Recalling the slogan of “protection and a 
full dinner pail,” so often heard in past na- 
tional campaigns, it is interesting to learn 
that Australia has undertaken legislatively 
to make sure that the full dinner pail has a 
more vital and compelling connection with 
protection than lies in the mere discretion 
of the manufacturer. The new law does not 
leave it to the good will of the protected 
manufacturer to see that the advantages of 
protection are shared with the workmen. 
This is the policy which always put a pre- 
mium on stinginess and gave to the mean- 
est man in a trade the power to dictate in 
large degree the working conditions among 
his better inclined competitors. 

The Australian “new protection” which 
went into effect in January, 1907, frankly 
pases its consideration of the workingman’s 
share upon the fundamental—the standard 
of living. Especially intended to protect 
the agricultural implement industry from 
American and Canadian competition, it 
placed upon imported harvesters a duty of 
sixty dollars. The Labor Party supported 
the bill on condition that locally produced 


harvesters be required to pay a duty equal- 
ling half the import duty, local manufactur- 
ers to be exempt from this duty upon show- 
ing that their workmen are paid “fair and 
reasonable remuneration.” 

The working of the law during its first 
year is interestingly described by Miss Alice 
Henry, of the Chicago Woman’s Trade Union 
League, in an article in The Outlook. One 
hundred and twelve manufacturers claimed 
the exemption. A test case was heard, the 
trade union opposing the manufacturers’ 
claim, and the judge decided against the ap- 
plicant on the ground that the wages paid 
were not “fair and reasonable remunera- 
tion.’. The investigation started with the 
lowest class of workmen, the unskilled labor- 
er. His wage in this factory was shown to 
be $8.85. In determining whether this was 
a “living wage,” evidence was taken “from 
a land agent as to rent, from a butcher as 
to the price of meat, and from nine house- 
keeping women who produced housekeeping 
lists or family budgets.’ For a statistical 
basis it was thus determined that weekly ex- 
penses, including rent, groceries, bread, 
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meat, milk, fuel, vegetables and fruit, came 
to $8.00. Out of the wage of $8.85 there 
was left but 85 cents a week to cover light, 
clothing, shoes, furniture, carfare, taxes, life 
insurance, savings, union or accident benefit, 
school requisites, beer, tobacco, gifts, church, 
amusements or any unusual expenditure, 
such as that involved by want of employ- 
ment, accident or death. 

The scale fixed by the court for this low- 
est class of labor was $9.50, to allow $8.00 for 
regular weekly expenditures, and $1.50 for 
all others. (Money goes somewhat further 
in Australia than in the United States.) It 
is significant that the employers’ counsel 
brought forward no evidence in denial on 
the subject of working families’ expenses. 
Proceeding from this basis the rates of pay- 
ment for all other employes were calcu- 
lated. 

The local duties collected is the subject 
of some contention. Three-fourths of all 
ordinary customs duties are handed over to 
the states in which they are collected. The 
labor party claims, however, that part should 
be expended in raising wages up to the scale 
determined, thus fulfilling the real object of 
the whole arrangement. 

The “new protection,’ toward which the 
law described is only the first step, involves 
a thoroughgoing program designed to: 

1. Conserve the market for the Australian 
manufacturer. 

2. Insure fair remuneration to the em- 
ploye. 

3. Protect the consumer by placing a limit 
upon the price which may be charged. 


* 


Social service work at Bellevue hospital, 
New York, similar to the work undertaken 
by Dr. Cabot in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital at Boston, is described in an at- 
tractive booklet recently issued on Conva- 
lescent Relief Work at Bellevue hospital. 
This experiment was inaugurated in New 
York in 1906 when Dr. 8. T. Armstrong, gen- 
eral medical superintendent, called attention 
to patients whose recovery was retarded by 
anxiety about home and attending mental de- 
pression. In July of that year a graduate 
nurse was engaged, and later an assistant 
was furnished and an office set aside in the 
hospital. The scope of the work is summed 
up as follows in the report: 

“A man taken suddenly ill may have left 
a family destitute at home, or a mother may 
be anxious about small children left uncared 
for. Cases discharged may be in need of 
employment. Others may require only ad- 
vice or to be put into communication with 
or sent to distant friends. Clothing may of- 
ten be requisite or an escort to accompany 
to trains, etc. Admissions are secured to 
homes for incurables, soldiers’ homes or 
similar institutions which give permanent 
care. One of the most important features 
of the relief work is that of sending adults 
to convalescent homes, and of getting the 
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convalescent babies and children to the sea- 
shore or country in summer. These homes: 
are mainly supported by private charity andi 
have been most hospitable to Bellevue pa- 
tients. Those unfamiliar with convalescent 


work can form no idea of what a few weeks: ~ 


of rest, good food, fresh air and relief from: 


anxiety means in uplift to such patients, who — 


would otherwise take up the burden of life 
in a weakened condition, leading to another 
breakdown or chronic ill-health und who 
would in consequence often become public: 
charges. 

“An interesting feature of the work is the 
assistance given to country boys who have: 
drifted to the city and who when discharged 
are helped to find positions and are often 
loaned money to provide the necessities of 
life until their first pay-day. 

“Several men have been redeemed from the: 
drink habit through the aid of institutions 
for the treatment of alcoholism and have 
thus been enabled to re-enter the ranks of 
self-supporting citizens. Those of us whose 
lives are spent within the range of normal 
existence can little fathom how such patients: 
as well as those in the prison wards, and 
others who have attempted suicide, are 
strengthened by the friendly hand clasp that 
gives assurance and help, or the renewal of 
hope that comes with the full knowledge 
that some one cares and has faith in them 
and their future.” 

* * * 


Dr. Charles E. North describes a method 
of milk production in a recent edition of the 
Medical Record, which is especially to be 
commended for the reason that it will lessen 
the need for regulations and make it a mat- 
ter of self-interest on the part of the pro- 
ducer to deliver his milk in a cleanly condi- 
tion; so that instead of the industry being 
revolutionized by statutes, it will be an evo- 
lution within the industry itself. 

His suggestions are summarized in the fol-- 
lowing: 

1. The use of sterile covered pails and ster- 
ile milk cans by the ordinary farmer will im- 
mensely reduce the bacteria in his milk, even 
though no other sanitary precautions are 
taken. 

2. The dairy house, where washing and! 
sterilizing of utensils and cooling and bot- 
tling of milk are done, may be at a distance 
of several miles from the cow stable with- 
out materially increasing the bacterial count, 
provided the milk is delivered at the dairy 
house within one hour after milking. 

3. Five cents per quart to the farmer will 
pay him for his trouble of milking in a sani- 
tary way and for making two deliveries @ 
day. In many instances it would compen- 


sate him for keeping his herd free from tu- . 


berculosis. 

4. Increase the functions of the creamery,. 
so that it becomes a washing and sterilizing 
plant for all the milking pails and milk cans. 
of all the farmers contributing milk to it. 

5. Substitute covered milk cans or “pail- 
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cans” for the wide-open milking pails now 
in use. 

6. Let the creamery do all the cooling and 
bottling of milk. Take the cooling out of 
the hands of the farmer. 

7. Let the milk dealer pay the farmer five 
cents per quart for such milk. 

8. Let the public pay the milk dealer ten 
cents a quart for milk delivered in the city. 

9. High prices of certified milk are due to 
the expense at the dairy house. 

10. Concentration of operations at the 
creamery for a large number of farmers 
would be business economy, and would like- 
wise eliminate many sources of contamina- 
tion. 

* * * 


Booker T. Washington believes that the 
great importance of the prohibition move- 
ment in the South lies in the fact that it 
is bringing the conservative elements of the 
community into close contact with the real 
problems of the South. “It is at the same 
time, if I may say so, an intellectual awak- 
ening and a moral revolution.” 

Writing in The Outlook for March 14, Mr. 
Washington quotes from reports of magis- 
trates in Birmingham and Atlanta which 
show a remarkable decrease in arrests since 
January 1, when these cities became dry. 

In his report to the mayor at the end 
of the first month of prohibition, Judge 
N. B. Feagin, of Birmingham, makes the 
following statement: 

“*The decrease in arrests average about 
as follows, in comparing January, 1908, un- 
der prohibition with January, 1907, with 
saloons: Aggregate arrests, decrease 33 1-3 
per cent; for assault with intent to murder, 
22 per cent; gambling, 17 per cent; drunk- 
enness, 80 per cent; disorderly conduct, 35 
per cent; burglary and grand larceny, 33 
per cent; vagrancy, 40 per cent; wife-beat- 
ing, 70 per cent.’” 

“There were 33 arrests for drunkenness 
in January, 1908, as against 174 for the same 
month of 1907. There were 56 arrests for 
disorderly conduct in January, 1908, as 
against 90 for the same month of 1907. 

“The records of arrests for the month of 
January show a more extraordinary de- 
crease in Atlanta than in Birmingham. For 
the month of January, 1907, 1,653 cases were 
put on the docket of the Recorder’s Court in 
Avlanta. During the month of January, 
1.08, on the other hand, there were but 768 
cases on the docket, a decrease of consider- 
ably more than 50 per cent. During Jan- 
uary, 1907, there were 341 cases of drunk- 
enness tried, but in 1908 only 64, a decrease 
of more than 80 per cent.” 


* e * 


Distinctive forms of social service are 
found in the most unexpected places. In 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, The Times- 
Leader, an evening paper, devotes two col- 
umns opposite the editorial page every Sat- 
urday to the presentation of matters of in- 
terest along social lines. The new views 
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of philanthropy, campaigns against tuber- 
culosis and child labor, and the fight for 
outdoor recreation places, parks and play- 
grounds and civic improvement, are brought 
home to the readers of the paper. This 
work is done for the newspaper as a bit of 
social service on the part of a woman who 
keeps in touch with these matters and is 
deeply interested in them. She has offered 
her services also to a newspaper in Scranton. 
She says that her return for the time given 
is in meeting people of all classes who show 
the utmost interest in the problems of which 
she has given them their first intimation, 
She speaks of a plumber who asked her re: 
cently about some matters connected with 
child labor, and displayed the greatest in- 
terest in the movement for parks and play- 
grounds, which has gained a firm hold in 
Wilkesbarre. The opposition to the play- 
grounds is fairly strong. The statement 
was made in a newspaper there not long. 
since that the money spent on the play- 
grounds had much better be devoted to im- 
proving the sewerage system. But in spite 
of that the city finds it possible to make a 
liberal allowance for the maintenance of the 
children’s pleasure-spot. : 


Mee ok 


Consul George Nicholas litt. OL Anna- 
berg, Germany, furnishes the following in- 
formation concerning the decreased har- 
vests and the increased prices and cost of 
living in Germany: : 

From all parts of Germany sharp advances 
in the prices of the necessities of life, es- 
pecially in foodstuffs and fodder for live- 
stock, are reported. The latter have been 
noticeable during the past few weeks and 
are due, in a measure at least, to the un- 
satisfactory crops of the past year. The 
result is a strong upward movement in the 
prices of all foodstuffs. Meat is the only 
exception. It shows a slight tendency to 
lower prices, but is still above the figures 
of two years ago, and the slightly lower 
prices of to-day are, perhaps, due to the 
constant agitations for cheaper meat, which 
have continued uninterruptedly for two 
years past. In some instances municipali- 
ties have gone into the butchering business 
and have sold directly to the people, while 
in many places meat prices have been fixed 
by municipal enactment. Prices of milk, 
butter, and other dairy products have ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the price of fod- 
der, and the Imperial Bureau of Statistics 
notes, as well, advances in prices of tea, 
herring, vegetable oils, petroleum, tobacco, 
cotton goods, linen goods, woolens, ete. In 
fact, from this latter authority only two 
items, sugar and potatoes, are quoted as 
being cheaper to-day than they were a year 
ago. 

During a recent debate in the Saxon Land- 
tag, figures furnished by the Statistical Bu- 
reau of the city of Dresden were quoted com- 
paring the average retail prices of the prin- 
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pal foodstuffs for the years 1903 and 1906. 
They showed that during that time food- 
stuffs had advanced as follows, per kilo- 
gram (2.2046 pounds): Beef, 4 cents; pork, 
6.2 cents; mutton, 5.5 cents; veal, 5.7 cents; 
bacon (speck),.4.9 cents; lard, 3.6 cents; 
pread, 0.6 cent; beans, 1.7 cents; lentils, 
4.9 cents; coffee, 5.2 cents; butter, 2.6 cents; 
eggs, 2.9 cents per dozen. From these fig- 
ures it was estimated that the cost of living 
for the average workingman’s family of 
four to seven persons had for 1906, as com- 
pared with 1903, increased about $11.19, and 
that of this increase $4.05 was on account 
of the higher price of meat. During the 
same debate in the Landtag, figures com- 
piled from reports from 60 cities and towns 
in Saxony were quoted, showing increases in 
rent (for dwellings renting for from $71.40 
to $288 per year) of from 10 to 13 per cent. 
Coal prices from the cities of Leipzig, Dres- 
den and Chemnitz, the principal cities of 
Saxony, showed increases of from 10 to 20 
per cent, according to the kind and grade of 
coal. 
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The Order of Peace and Good Will has 
been proposed by the Rev. Charles F. Dole 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and published in 
one of the little booklets, delightful in text 
and binding, which characterize the work 
ef the School of Printing of the North End 
Union, Boston. The author explains that 
the order is open to all persons, but es- 
pecially to those, both men and women, who 
have passed the age of military service. It 
is here reprinted in full: 

“We agree to deny ourselves, so far as pos- 
sible, every expression of complaint, fault- 
finding, resentment, or bitterness. If we 
are fractious we will not show it. We will 
not complain at our circumstances, however 
meagre, uncomfortable, or lonely they may 
be. We will not complain at the weather, 
or the state of our health. We will not 
answer back with anger, aS much as by a 
look, even if we think ourselves treated 
with disrespect or injustice. We will bear 
it if we receive less of love, honor, or at- 
tention than we deserve. We will not 
stretch out our hands to demand more than 
we get. 

“We will deny ourselves the privilege to 
punish or censure others, though they de- 
serve punishment. We will not denounce 
any one. We will give up the use of blame, 
even against the blameworthy. We will 
not combat other people’s opinions or try 
to argue them down. If we can say noth- 
ing good of a neighbor, we will say nothing 
at all. We will make no one unhappy if 
we can help it. We will not try to detect 
evil, or to attack it, or to utter it. We will 
have the least possible to do with it. We 
will henceforth turn our forces in the direc- 
tion of good. We will discover all the good 
there is in our conditions and our circum- 
stances. We will count up the full value 
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of the assets that belong to us, every item 
of good health that remains, all beautiful 
scenery, all memories of sunny days, all 
our comforts, every loyal friend. 

“We will find out and appreciate whatever 
good there is in our friends, our neighbors, 
and our attendants. We will try to under- 
stand their opinions, their politics, and their 
religion. “We will say kind words to them 
whenever we can. We will tell them, if 
they care to hear, what our best thought is. 
We will be good-natured if they do not 
agree with us. 

“We must sometimes, doubtless, speak out 
and say what we think! We cannot let 
evil be confounded with good. We cannot 
stand by and see injustice done. We will 
speak then, if we must, to some purpose and 
do good when we speak. We will speak 
for the sake of others, and never because we 
are hurt. We will never say disagreeable 
things for the satisfaction of saying them. 

“We will assure ourselves that our temper 
is good, before we will say what will pain 
our neighbor to hear; otherwise we will not 
dare to speak. We will use the voice and 
tone of sympathy, or if our voice is harsh, 
we will wait till we can recover its tone. 
We will approach our neighbor with good 
will, or let him alone. We will repeat to 
ourselves certain good words, ‘Thy kingdom 
come: thy will (that is, the good will) be 
done’; and, if we cannot say these words 
in good faith, we will not dare to condemn 
anyone else. ; 

“This is the Order of Peace and Good-Will. 
We aim to make the least possible trouble; 
we aim to give no one needless pain; we 
aim to stop strife; we aim to overcome evil 
with good. We see no other way to kill 
evil. We are here to make the world happy.” 


* * & 


The new edition of Practical Christian 
Sociology, revised by the author, Dr. Wilbur 
Crafts, is another clear illustration of the 
drift of modern religious thought. The 
movement, which may be called the “new 
humanism,” is drawing to itself all classes 
of men, among the most important of whom 
are those who guide religious opinion. This 
amounts to saying that the religious world 
is coming to work for the kingdom of earth 
as the best route toward the kingdom of 
heaven. Dr. Craft’s book also illustrates the 
fortunate present trend away from the ab- 
stract type of moral and social discussion 
toward a rational and detailed treatment of 
social phenomena with the resulting sen- 
sible conclusions and sane suggestions. 

Dr. Crafts treats of the fundamental facts 
concerning the basic institutions; the church, 
the home, educational institutions and the 


state. The work seems on the whole well 
named. It is certainly practical and Chris- 
tian. The school of sociology represented 


might be questioned but as to the useful- 
ness of the volume there is no room for 
doubt. 
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THE CHARITY “HOLD UP” 


To THE Eprror: 


My attention was attracted to a para- 
graph headed A Campaign of Purpose, 
in a recent issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, and particularly to the words 
where the writer in describing the most no- 
table development of the year in the Washing- 
ton Associated Charities, says: “The commit- 
tee will send a second letter of appeal to the 
best names on the original list and will have 
absolutely personal letters written to all for- 
mer subscribers reminding them of the 
amounts that they have given in the past to 
any or all of the three charities represent- 
ed.” They arrested my attention because of 
a communication which appeared, early in 
February, in the Philadelphia Ledger under 
the title, The Charity Hold-Up,—A Protest 
Against the Tactless Ways of the Collector, 
in which bitter complaint was made against 
the solicitors for charitable organizations 
who remind contributors of what they have 
previously given and base their calls for ad- 
ditional contributions thereupon. As you 
will see from my reply to this communica- 
tion, in the following clipping, I regard the 
complaint as unjustifiable. At the same 
time, it is perhaps wise at least carefully to 
consider the objection and to meet it in some 
tactful way. 

HorAacE CHURCHMAN. 
Berwyn, Penna. 


“To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

“Judging from the rather petulant tone and 
much of the matter of a communication pub- 
lished under the above caption, in your issue 
of the 11th instant, the use of the signature, 
‘The Benevolent Public,’ seems to be a mis- 
appropriation. 

“<The benevolent public’ know, for exam- 
ple, that money needed for charitable under- 
takings can, as a rule, be secured only by 
asking for it. They also know that, when 
critical conditions, such as now exist, double 
the demands, not only upon the time, ener- 
gies and sympathies of charity workers, but 
also upon the financial resources of charita- 
ble institutions, until their treasuries are 
brought face to face with heavy deficits, fidel- 
ity to their serious responsibilities obliges 
the managers of such institutions to call for 
increased contributions. Furthermore, the 
really ‘benevolent’ make no complaint when 
such calls are received, even though they 
may not always be able to respond as re- 
quested. ... 

“As a pleasing offset to the somewhat un- 
pleasant communication from the ‘misguid- 
ed’ writer herein quoted, recent experiences 
of the undersigned may, perhaps, be in place: 
It fell to his lot, in view of a threatened cri- 
sis in the affairs of an important charitable 
institution (whose work he has the privilege 
of helping to direct), to assume the role of 
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the ‘rapacious collector. He accordingly 
wrote letters, stating the facts, to three reg- 
ular contributors to the treasury of the in- 
stitution. From the first, who had already 
contributed most generously for the year 
1908, he asked for an additional 50 per cent. 
Within two days an additional 100 per cent 
was most cheerfully paid into the treasury, 
greatly to the relief and encouragement of 
the management. From the second and 
third the ‘rapacious collector’ asked for 
additional amounts, which were, respective- 
ly, twelve times and five times their regular 
contributions. From each he received a 
courteous and kindly reply, with the simple 
but all sufficient statement that, owing to 
other similar calls which had to be met, he 
was forced, regretfully, to decline the re- 
quest. Of such is the kingdom of ‘the ben- 
evolent public.’ 


Berwyn, Penna. 


WHAT IS PROSPERITY? 


To THE EDITOR: ; 

After the reiterated and almost universal 
exultations over the prosperity of the coun- 
try during the last ten years, it is rather 
surprising to find that on a sudden halt in 
its industrial activities as widespread dis- 
tress is proclaimed. Not only are there 
of unemployed workmen and 
women—a matter that follows of course 
when work is reduced—but these are mostly, 
if we may believe the newspapers, suffering 
for the means of existence. 

The question at once arises: Is that “pros- 
perity” which enables the workers to live in 
comfort only while work lasts,—but with 
nothing for the inevitable dull period, or for 
any enforced idleness? 

It must be noticed that we hear of few 
failures, embarrassments, etc., among em- 
ployers, although they, too, are “out of work” 
more or less. The natural inference is that 
the profits of capital are larger, or more 
carefully husbanded (or both), than those 
of labor. 

The present situation is unique. The undu- 
latory movement, which seems a general law 
of nature, usually affects business gradu- 
ally, and in different branches successively; 
thus giving time for the employed popula- 
tion to adapt itself to it, by change of loca- 
tion or occupation. Of course this will take 
place now, but the operation is on go large 
a seale that unusual discomfort must result. 
It is truly a ‘major operation” in the social 
body. 

But after noting this relief measure, does 
there not still torment us the question: 
“Why, after years of alleged remunerative 
employment, does the cessation of work 
leave its subjects without means of exist- 
ence?” 

The question asks itself, and I am merely 
expressing it. 

JAMES S. WHITNEY. 


Philadelphia. 
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Public Comfort Stations for Chicago.—As 
a result of the efforts of the United Associa- 
tions Committee of the City of Chicago on 
Public Comfort Stations, one such station 
has now been definitely authorized and 
others are in prospect. As previously de- 
scribed in these columns, the committee was 
formed after an investigation last summer 
had shown the imperative need for public 
comfort facilities.- It brought together rep- 
resentatives from nearly a score of clubs 
and civic organizations under the chairman- 
ship of Walter D. Moody of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. The secretary, 
John K. Allen, representing the City Club, 
has very effectively promoted public interest 
in the movement by frequently lecturing, 
usiug a large collection of lantern slides 
which he has secured from cities where sta- 
tions have been established. 

The committee recently appeared before 
the Board of County Commissioners to urge 
that a public comfort station be constructed 

-in the new County Building which was re- 
cently completed. The board at once recog- 
nized the value of such facilities for the pub- 
lic, and authorized that they be provided at 
an expense of $20,000. This sub-sidewalk 
space at the Clark and Randolph street cor- 
ner of the station in the County Building is 
admirably located to serve the northern part 
of Chicago’s “loop” district. To provide 
similarly for the southern portion, the com- 
mittee has proposed that another station be 
located in the space under the sidewalk at 
the south side of the post office and Federal 
Building. The South Park Board, which 
maintains Jackson boulevard, the _ street 
south of the Federal Building, has been ap- 
proached and it has appointed a committee 
to consider the construction and mainten- 
ance of a station in this location, 


Hawthorne School’s First Year.—Haw- 
thorne school has had its first annual 
meeting. The institution was opened last 
May, when the first Jewish boy was re- 
ceived there in its cottages. The complete 
capacity of the six cottages, each of which 
holds thirty boys, has now been reached. 
At the annual meeting ex-Attorney General 
Julius M. Mayer, the president of the pro- 
tectory, presented the report of the society, 
and Alton B. Parker and Edward T. Devine 
spoke. A plea has been made for ten new 
cottages, costing $17,500 each, and for the 
building of a trade school. At present 
Mortimer L. Schiff has given the equipment 
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for a class in manual training, and Louis 
Marshall has donated funds for a class in 
telegraphy. It is greatly desired that classes 
in painting, plumbing and printing can be 
soon established. The number of boys who 
have been admitted to the institution is 217. 
Of these, thirty-five have been discharged 
and two have escaped. It is the policy of 
the institution to keep the boys at least one 
year and a half. The age of the boys com- 
mitted range from eight to fifteen years. 
Most of them are born in the United States. 


Ohio Regulates Lying-in Hospitals —The 
state of Ohio has recently enacted an import- 
ant measure regulating the establishment 
and maintenance of private lying-in hos- 
pitals, boarding houses for infants and the 
like. The bill was drawn by Rufus A. Long- 
man, visitor for the Children’s Home of Cin- 
cinnati, after examining the existing stat- 
utes of other states on the subject. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the bill, no one is 
allowed to receive women for child-birth or 
board two or more children without a li- 
cense from the State Board of Health. The 
application for the license must bear the 
approval of the local board of health. The 
license shall be for a term not exceeding one 
year. It must specify the number of women 
and infants who may be received. The 
State Board of Health and the local board 
of health may inspect the premises at any 
time, and may revoke the license at any 
time. All patients in such licensed insti- 
tutions must be attended by legally qualified 
physicians. 
or children received must be kept by each 
person holding the license. No child under 
two years of age from any such place shall 
be given out for adoption, except with the 
consent of a charitable organization, so- 
ciety or institution having the care of chil- 
dren, duly incorporated, or by a juvenile 
court. No parent or guardian shall give an 
infant under the age of two years to any 
person for the purpose of placing it under 
the permanent care and control of any per- 
son for hire, gain or reward, but this pro- 
vision shall not apply to any charitable in- 
stitution, society or association, or to its 
agents. No person holding a license shall 
advertise that he will adopt children or hold 
out inducements to parents to part with 
their offspring. Violations of the provisions 
of the act are misdemeanors, punishable by 
a fine of not more than $500, or by imprison- 
ment for a year, or both. The provisions of 
the statute are well worth examining on the 
part of those who may be drafting similar 
statutes in other states. 


Complete records of all women — 


